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GREETING. 



To-day Unity commences its second year, en- 
larged, with new form, type, publisher and man- 
agement. The new editor hereby greets its patrons, 
modestly hoping that in his hands it may retain the 
wide popularity which Mr. Sunderland and others 
have won for it 

Unity will aim to be as unsectarian as its name. 
Many of its contributors are indeed nominally Uni- 
tarians ; but the better Unitarians hold that name 
in no sectarian sense, and are, as Dr. Bellows said, 
" a sect only in their opposition to sectarianism." 
They aim not to divide, but to unite. The old the- 
ologic doctrine of the unity of God, from which 
the name came, has led logically and historically to 
a belief in the unity of all religion, and of the race. 
So we have long been wont, in pronouncing the word 
Unilarianism, to pass lightly over the arianism, and 
lay all the emphasis on the Unite. And now gladly 
dropping the ism and every trace of sectarian hiss, 
and returning to the root of the word, in which its 
historic meaning and real spirit lie, we proclaim our 
faith in Unity. 

This, too, is the word in which modern thought 
centers. History is showing that all religions are 
one ; -ethnology that humanity is one ; biology that 
all life is- one ; chemistry that the earth is one ; and 
astronomy that all worlds are one. Our paper aims 
to be faithful to this rising truth : — the unity 
of religions in righteousness, the unity of men with 
each other and with nature, and the unity of all in 
God. For this truth of unity will in turn prove it- 
self a gospel, bringing a larger charity and a wiser 
life to men. 

But though thus proclaiming the broadest religion, 
Unity will not the less assert its own opinions. Its 
charity will not be " the mush of concession," but 
wili seek to give "manly furtherance " to the right 
and " manly resistance " to the wrong. Being un- 
sectarian, it will necessarily be to some extent anti- 
sectarian. Seeing the necessity, rights and value of 
sects, it will not the less oppose the pretensions of 
sects who claim a monopoly of truth and salvation. 
It will contend not only against injustice and vice, 
bat against narrowness and shallowness. This, too, 



its name demands. In doing this it will be helping 
to confirm the religion of truth, justice and human 
brotherhood, and to bring " the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace." "~~n 
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NOTES. 



This first number of Unity under the new man- 
agement, has necessarily been prepared amid dis- 
advantages, and imperfectly. Will the subscribers 
please have patience ? 



Whatever one may think of the anti-Chinese 
movement, it looks gratifying from the stand-point 
of Unity, that so many preachers and religious 
journals have been defending such heathen and 
lauding their virtues. Even Joseph Cook ridicules 
j the idea of contamination from the vices of these 
I Chinamen, who "never opened a whisky mill." 
How is it that these immigrants, who according *- 
U. S. Congressmen are the very off-scouri»*bS of a 
heathen nation, have so fair a record conV» rat > ve ty ? 
We have no disposition to comr a ' re tne Chinese re- 
ligion with the Catholic, put we should remem- 
ber that Confucianism and Buddhism united there, 
have not yet been able to produce a Dennis 
Kearney. 

There is work enough for Geo. Cooke in Indiana- 
polis. Mr. Bayliss, a Methodist minister there, has 
been preaching as follows : " The moralist and the 
1 murderer, if both reject Christ, go to hell together. 
' He that believeth not, shall be damned.' He may 
be truthful in conversation, but, if he believeth not, 
he shall be damned. Honest in business, but, if 
he believeth not, he shall be damned. He may be 
a philanthropist, and give time and money for the 
good of mankind, but still, if he believe not, he shall 
I be damned. He may have lived so as to demand 
a monument ; men may build it ; but, if he believe 
not, he shall be damned." We hope some of Mr. 
Bayliss' hearers informed him of the fact that the 
text out of which he extracted so many damnations, 
proves not to have been in the original New Testa- 
ment at all ; so that he will soften the statement a 
little next time. 
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That " aristocracy of conscience," of which Mr. , heathen could be saved without this valuable doc- 



Mercer speaks in a sermon noticed in another 
column, is a phrase to keep. We have had aristoc- 
racies of birth, wealth, and intellect, but an " aris- 
tocracy of conscience " will crown them all. Only 



trine, still " persons who had the light pressed upon 
them to believe in the Trinity, and refused, were 
undoubtedly lost. For himself, not to believe in 
the Trinity would be a destructive sin — the matter 



we must remember that even conscience is danger- 1 was so plain, but others might not have the same 
ous unless tempered by the gospel of human unity. \ light." Mr. C. is said to have charitably hesitated 
W. R. Greg, in a late article in the Nineteenth Cen- 1 before he pronounced such a doom on all the intel- 
tury, concludes that " it is not every man — perhaps' ligent anti-trinitarians of Christendom.' But his 
we might say it is but few men — that can afford toi sentence still leaves them hope, for they certainly 
keep a conscience — a conscience of the absolute; do not have on this subject that "light" which 
and imperious sort, at least." " Always doing what, makes the trinity so " plain " to him. 

your conscience tells you to do, is commendable or 

defensible only on the preliminary assumption that Your editor the other day re-read Mr. Brockle- 
you have taken every available pains to enlighten \ hurst's rebuke to the little Jane Eyre who did not 
and correct it" One must make sure that his con- like the Psalms : " Oh, shocking ! I have a little 
science is " qualified to command," and that " what| boy, younger than you, who knows six Psalms by 
you take for conscience is not in reality egotism, heart, and when you ask him which he would rather 
ignorance, incapacity, intolerance or conceit, under) have a gingerbread-nut to eat, or a verse of a Psalm 
a thin disguise." Mr. Greg thereupon adds to the to learn, he says, ' Oh the verse of a Psalm ! angels 
old simile of conscience as a compass, and notices sing Psalms,' says he, ' I wish to be a little angel 
the custom in the navy, before a ship sails, of veri- 1 here below.' He then gets two gingerbread-nuts 
fying her compasses by minute and careful compar- in recompense for his infant piety." Some adult 
ison with others on shore. So private conscience piety which at first sight seems as morbid as this 
needs to be verified, and corrected by society. Per- boy's, is after all of the business and prudential 
haps we might carry the figure a step further, and] order like his, — springing not so much from the 
allude to cases where the compass of conscience) love of Psalms as of sweetmeats social and celestial. 



flu- -ruck and rusted, pointing with beautiful con- 

sistence »-> that quarter of the ship over which thei Rev. H. T. Rose, successor of J. L. Dudley, in 



pole once fo u t no longer heeding the celestial 
currents. 



Milwaukee, in a recent sermon made some severe 
charges against the untruthfulness of American 
society. He said "it is demanded by the social 
code that in a thousand inconvenient situations the 
truth shall not be spoken. Indeed,' it is likely that 
the emergencies which would justify a falsehood in 
the code of society, are of more frequent occur- 
rence than those which would justify truth-telling. 



Rev. W. F. Crafts (Methodist), of Chicago, held 
what he called " a question service," on a recent 
Sunday night. He passed the basket for questions 
on religious subjects, and gathered three or four 
dozen, which he then and there proceeded to 
answer, out of the fulness of his theological knowl- 
edge. The "question service" was hardly a sue- Trainin « for involves a long practice in the 
cess. As the basket was gradually emptied, so W as' suppression of truth ' If vou have nwer ' retur *" 
the church. Some of the questions were rather too ing from a social partv ' sat down to com P ute 
large to be fully answered off-hand in a two minutes' number of falsehoods vou have heard and told > 
speech. The following, for instance, "By whatpower there is a new sur P risein store for vou " Good 1 
was God created?" must have been aggravating to But there is a current °P imon that *•« nntruthful- 
one who knew all about it, but must hasten on ness of the drswi ng-room finds ""ne example in 
through a basket full. tne insincerity of the pulpit. Does not " the train- 

The question, "How was it that Moses saw God' in « for " ^ ministry, too > "involve a long practice 
face to face, and yet the Bible says that no man in the su PP ressi °n of truth?" What if one should 
hath seen God ?" the reverend gentleman triumph- to count the littlc P ious Iies in •* ordin ary prayer 
antly answered by saying, "Christ was the God and sermon ? Let the pulpit speech be manly and 
whom Moses saw." To the question whetner j bold, and the pews wiU echo with a sincerer voice. 

it is "absolutely essential, in order to get to' 

heaven, that we should believe in the doctrine There is good stuff in the Talmage family, after 
of the Trinity," he replied that while infants and ' all. " God can and will help us " raise the debt on 
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the Brooklyn Tabernacle, said the Dr.; and wishing 
to start the subscription handsomely, telegraphs his 
Philadelphia nephew, " for the Lord's sake," to sub" 
scribe £5000. Consent not being given, the Dr. 
again asks if he may put down the nephew's name 
for that amount, " provided that I [thy holy uncle 
Talmage] make up to you privately the difference 
between your subscription and $5000." Whereup- 
on the manly nephew telegraphs back : " Cannot 
permit the course suggested. Frankness, earnest- 
ness, and faith, without deception, will command 
success." Surely, the vigorous honesty of the lay 
nephew ought to make us forgive considerable chi- 
canery in the Reverend uncle. 



At a Sunday School in the Methodist church 
block, in Chicago, twenty-six heathen Chinese are 
taught a more respectable theology. It is to be 
hoped that they are so grounded in the Confucian 
morality, that it will do them no harm when they 
learn that righteousness is only a secondary con- 
sideration. 



Rev. Charles H. Brigham, whose name was so 
long identified with the liberal work at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., died Feb. 19th, at Brooklyn, N. Y. at the 
age of 59. He was a native of Boston, graduated 
from Harvard college in 1839 an< * ^ rotn tne Divinity 
School in 1843, an d then served as minister of the 
Unitarian church at Taunton, Mass., for twenty 
years. Then after a European tour, he at the invi- 
tation of the Unitarian Association, settled at Ann 
Arbor, and established a liberal society. Here he 
exerted a wide influence, not only in the place and 
among the students of Michigan University, but 
elsewhere through his lectures and writings, until 
an attack of paralysis in 1877, from which he never 
entirely recovered. Says the Boston Advertiser: 

" Intellectually he was the peer of any man in the 
university, which has been fortunate in calling to 
its service many able and accomplished men ; and 
his influence was felt far beyond the limits of the 
university town and the State. He was a man of 
great and various acquirements, with a memory of 
rare tenacity, a sound judgment, and an untiring 
industry. He was an indefatigable reader and 
student, and we have known few men who, with 
an equal fondness for social life, have accomplished 
so much. His knowledge of books was encyclo- 
paedic, and his knowledge of affairs and practical 
sagacity were such as would have insured him suc- 
cess in almost . any field of labor. To the North 
American Review and the Christian Examiner he 
was for many years a much valued contributor, — 
and in their pages may be found many articles from 
his pen, of permanent interest and worth. His in- 
fluence was widely felt and is likely to be permanent." 
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THE CEREBRAL FACTOR IN RELIGION. 



BY REV. J. S. THOMPSON. 



The labors of physiological investigators reveal 
to us that the foetal human brain, in the course of 
its regular development, assumes the form of the 
brain of an invertebrate animal, of a fish, of a turtle, 
of a bird, of a rodent, of a ruminant, of a digitigrade 
animal, of a quadrumand, and, finally, of the lowest 
primitive savage. These are but the principal 
stages of its unconscious growth. There are many 
intermediate stages. The various differentiations of 
the foetal brain of man seem to be a series of re- 
spects paid to the brains of zoophytes, mollusks, 
fishes, sawrians, crocodiles, tortoises, birds, marsu- 
pials, squirrels, foxes, bears, seals, oxen, monkeys, 
and all the other creatures of the animal kingdom. 
Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, in one of his 
lectures, delivered in our city, spoke of the human 
brain as "going through the ceremony" of resemb- 
ling all the brains of the animal creation, in the 
course of its foetal life. 

Geologists divide the history of the earth's form- 
ation into periods, or ages, giving to each period 
an appropriate name, and describing its peculiar 
fauna. As the ages succeeded one another, they 
produced superior animals, under the influences of 
the principle of evolution, or according to the 
theory of natural selection. In the beginnings of 
animal life, the nervous system was distributed 
equally through the whole body, but, with the evo- 
lution of higher and finer forms, the cerebral mate- 
rial gradually and slowly collected into one part, 
finally forming a head and backbone — a brain and 
a spinal cord. Consequently, cerebral develop- 
ments correspond to terrestrial developments. 

The human brain, then, has to pass through 
many processes of development, before mental 
power can manifest itself ; and it is probable that 
every process is a severe crisis. It meets and 
passes through each crisis successfully, if it has 
strength enough, if its previous growth has been 
healthy; but, if it has not the necessary strength, 
if it has not the normal growth, demanded by each 
crisis through which nature requires it to pass, it 
must occupy a low, degenerate, plane of existence. 
Like the great leader of the Hebrews, it may see 
the promised land in the distance, without a per- 
mission to enter and enjoy it. If it succeeds in 
meeting all the crises of its unconscious history, it 
is permitted to assume the power and dignity of a 
savage brain of the most primitive type. Nature 
says to it : " Well done, good and faithful struggler, 
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enter into the joys of a human child of God." 

A question of great importance may be briefly 
considered here. It is certain that the after-life of 
the person, whose foetal brain has not been able 
rally to meet the requirements of any one of its 
transformations, will manifest mental weakness of 
some kind. The dog, the fox, the snake, the timid 
deer, the unthinking ostrich, the thievish bird, or 
the cunning spider, may make its appearance in 
the future dispositions of the man. Insanity may 
be regarded as the natural and inevitable result of 
some dreadful pressure upon the mind, affecting 
some undeveloped part of the brain. The insane, 
person may imagine himself to be a goose, a dog, 
a snake. He barks, or he feels the feathers grow- 
ing upon his back after each meal, or he sees the 
horns upon his forehead. He acts like the creature 
of his imagination. In other words, his brain falls 
down upon the level of the crisis in his foetal devel- 
opment which was not fully satisfied and passed 
through. The mental pressure soon discovers the 
cerebral weakness, and lodges there. Nature never 
forgets the misdevelopments ; and she compels all 
her children to remember their conscious and un- 
conscious blunders. Insanity, if this view of the 
subject be correct, indicates the stage in which the 
growth of the brain was arrested, in some direction; 
and, inasmuch as we are all insane, more or less, 
according to the statements of some leading 
savants, it might be both religious and moral for 
us to study this subject more thoroughly, and draw 
public attention to it, in practical and chaste ways. 
Our insane asylums are numerous, and the sources 
of insanity show but few signs of disappearing, and 
our Divine Master deemed it his duty to assist in 
healing the insane of his day and country ; and, 
therefore, as christians, we ought to show that 
religion sanctions the means by which cerebral 
disease may be prevented, or cured. Certainly, 
we should, in this matter, prove from the Bible, 
nature and experience, that the Holy Spirit requires 
a clean, healthy and strong temple ; for it is merely 
a truism to say that the spirit of the Most High is 
hindered from blessing the soul of him whose brain 
is weak, or diseased, or abnormally developed. 
Inspiration, no matter what our theories regarding 
its nature may be, visits the soul, only when cer- 
tain conditions are fulfilled ; and a healthy and 
strong brain is one of the conditions. 

Some persons may think, or feel, that such a 
biography of foetal cerebral development detracts 
from the dignity of human life. They are not will- 
ing to recognize their animal relations. They for- 
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get that the Creator has made us animals ; and 
this forgetting is a curious fact, when we consider 
that so many things are continually reminding us 
of our animal nature. We have animal propensi- 
ties, animal wants, and animal powers ; and they 
affect our spiritual nature in many ways. We do 
not sympathize much with these persons ; for we 
must respect the facts of creation, life and con- 
sciousness. Our Creator has made us according to 
his own plan ; and science informs us that the 
foetal brain of man must commence to grow upon 
the lowest level of cerebral existence, ascend 
through all the strata of animal creation, and, 
finally be crowned with the form of the human 
brain. This is God's plan ; and it is, therefore the 
wisest and best. Surely, it is our duty, as Chris- 
tians, to study and respect the divine plan of our 
Maker, and to train our feelings to honor his infi- 
nite wisdom, as it is displayed in the creation of 
our bodies. 

It is the opinion of some thinkers that the best 
brain qualities of all animals are incarnated in the 
brain of every healthy and well grown infant. Per- 
haps, it would be better to say that the infant's 
brain is a combination of all the highest brain qual- 
ities of the animal creation, plus the human quality. 
Therefore, the structure of its brain is, in many re- 
spects, as old as the animal creation. Accordingly, 
it is rational to believe that nature, under the di- 
rection of God, commenced thousands of ages ago, 
to build the infant's brain. That was her object. 
Patiently and wisely, step after step, from form to 
form, from crisis to crisis, from species to species, 
she prosecuted her work, until she reached her 
object — the creation of a human brain as the organ 
of mind. Then the human soul, in a way known 
only to God, takes possession of the wonderful 
cerebral instrument ; and it thinks, feels, loves, 
aspires, hopes and forms character, while it uses 
the instrument according to cerebral and mental 
laws. Taking this view of cerebral history, we are 
justified in claiming that the brain is the most 
expensive and precious thing in the animal crea- 
tion. It is " the survival of the fittest," the grand 
result of innumerable struggles with the crisis of 
differentiation, during unknown aeons. 

In Genesis, it is written : " The Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a 
living soul." By reading the account of creation 
which precedes this verse, we learn that all other 
creatures were formed before Adam and Eve. The 
evolution of the human body is there represented 
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as the final effort of the Creator. The brains of 
animals were created prior to the creation of the 
human brain. Nature then attained her great 
object. She produced her masterpiece. She 
evolved an organ for divine reason. Then God 
recognized her supreme effort, and baptized it 
with human life. So Genesis teaches us that the 
human brain was built to receive the spiritual ten- 
ant, that the body is the temple of the divine breath, 
and that the evolution of a brain preceded the man- 
ifestation of human life. When Darwin speaks of 
his " view of life, with its several powers, having 
been originally breathed into a few forms or into 
one," it does not seem that he is so anti-scriptural, 
as some prejudiced people have represented him ; 
for, if the Almighty Creator breathed life into 
forms, at first, those forms must have been created 
before the occurrence of the divine in-breathing, 
and that is just the teaching of Genesis, regarding 
the evolution of human life. And when he says 
that " man still bears in his bodily frame the indel- 
ible stamp of his lowly origin," he utters nothing 
contrary to Biblical declarations ; and the human 
body itself, which is God's workjustifies his assertion. 

In the Gospels, it is related that " Jesus 

was baptized of John in Jordan, and straightway 
coming up out of the water, he saw the heavens 
opened, and the spirit like a dove descending upon 
him : and there came a voice from heaven, saying, 
Thou art my beloved son in whom I am well 
pleased." May we not look upon this as a symbol 
of the history of man's creation ? After passing 
through all the processes of its growth, after assum- 
ing the various forms of the apparently stationary 
animal — brains, after going through the ceremony 
of every transformation, after rising far above 
all other cerebral forms, after submitting to every 
test, after coming up out of the river of shaping 
influences, in which it was baptized into mysterious 
power, God breathed into the brain his spirit, and 
declared by thousands of his providential minis- 
tries : " This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased." 

We may now pass on to a consideration of a few 
of the relations between the brain and the workings 
of the religious principle, implanted in the soul of 
man, by the Creator. 

Burton regards Atheism as " the natural condi- 
tion of the savage and uninstructed mind, the night 
of spiritual existence, which disappears before the 
dawn of a belief in things spiritual." I do not 
think that Burton takes a correct view of the origin 
of religion. The germ of worships, or of a respect 
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for the manifestations of invisible power, asserts 
itself in the lowest savage ; but the assertion is so 
feeble that we, who are the possessors of a vast 
religious inheritance, can detect it, we must succeed 
in divesting our minds of the civilized associations 
of spiritual culture, and that is utterly impossible. 
If we had no germ of spirituality in our nature, then 
how could " a belief in things spiritual" show 
itself? The first human beings, whoever they were, 
were created religious beings ; for religion, what- 
ever way we may define it, is an essential element 
of human nature. 

Sir John Lubbock, in his able and interesting 
work, called " The Origin of Civilization and Prim- 
itive Condition of Man," mentions the chief stages 
of the religious progress of the race, in the follow- 
ing order and words : — 

"Atheism; understanding by this term not a 
denial of the existence of a Deity, but an absence 
of any definite ideas on the subject. 

" Fetichism ; the stage in which man supposes he 
can force the Deity to comply with his desires. 

" Nature-worship, or Totemism ; in which natural 
objects, trees, lakes, stones, animals, &c, are wor- 
shipped. 

" Shamanism ; in which the superior deities are 
more powerful than man, and of a different nature. 
Their place of abode also is far away, and accessi- 
ble only to Shamans. 

"Idolatry, or Anthropomerphism ; in which the 
gods take still more completely the nature of men, 
being, however, more powerful. They are still 
amenable to persuasion ; they are a part of nature, 
and not creators. They are represented by images 
or idols. 

" In the next stage, the Deity is regarded as the 
author, not merely a part of nature. He becomes 
for the first time a really supernatural being. 

" The last stage to which I shall refer is that in 
which morality is associated with religion." 

These are the stages of religious growth in our 
race, according to the opinion of this eminent 
thinker. In the main, perhaps his opinion is cor- 
rect. They are only general indications of the 
direction which religion has taken from its origin 
toward our century and position. The distance 
between the Atheism of ignorance, or the very 
crude theism of primitive savages, and the ideals of 
spirituality which we are striving to actualize, is 
very great. Nevertheless, every child, twelve years 
old, has traveled over this distance, supposing that 
its training has been proper and that its develop- 
ment has been natural and healthy. It has passed 
from primitive theism, through all the intermediate 
stages of religious progress, to the moral worship 
of the ineffable Being. But the religious progress of 
the child indicates the progress of its cerebral 
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development. After its birth, its brain had the 
same form as the brain of the primitive savage, 
who was mentally unable to accept or reject a 
belief in the existence of God, as we comprehend 
him. It advances as far, in twelve years, in religion, 
as the race has progressed daring the long period 
of the evolution of civilization. 

We often meet with persons that have received a 
thorough religious education, and they inform us 
that they wonder at the slow progress of the Chris- 
tian religion in Christian countries. Their religious 
nature has been tenderly and wisely trained. Their 
souls have been fortified with moral and spiritual 
precepts. Their teachers have blessed them with 
noble examples of Christian character. They have 
been developed into that high stage of faith, thought, 
and feeling " in which morality is associated with 
religion," as Lubbock has it. Their moral purity 
qualifies them to see God in his works. Their 
sense of the difference between right and wrong has 
become very acute. The Christ-spirit governs 
their lives. It seems to perplex these good people 
very much that every one does not see, feel, think, 
worship and aspire, like themselves. They have 
never thought the brains of these slow-going and 
comparatively blind professors of the Christian 
faith are imperfectly developed, and that a certain 
cerebral development is absolutely essential to a 
spiritual comprehension of the religion which Jesus 
preached and lived. It makes them sad, when 
they realize that the million of souls, belonging to 
the Catholic church, cannot be converted to the 
Protestant faith, and that the Catholics are just as 
numerous now as they were in the days of Luther. 
If you told these perplexed people that probably 
the great wave of the Protestant reformation swept 
into the Protestant churches all those persons hav- 
ing brains that qualified them to comprehend, ap- 
preciate, and enjoy the doctrines of Protestantism, 
and that the Catholics will be transformed into 
Protestants as fast as their brains become like those 
of Protestants, they would be shocked ; and, very 
likely, they would accuse you of the crime of setting 
limits to the possibilities of the Holy Spirit. That 
spirit works according to certain laws, and requires 
certain conditions in those souls that it works in, 
and one of those conditions is cerebral develop- 
ment in religious life, the child of moral and educa- 
ted Christian parents J and the child of savage 
parents from Australia; and if you asked them 
which of the two children could be more easily 
trained into a noble Christian, they would certainly 
point to the child born in Christian civilization. 



They might go even farther than that, and refer to 
inherited tendencies in the children; and I think 
you could persuade them to acknowledge that the 
spirit of the Highest would more likely influence a 
sane person than one suffering from cerebral de- 
rangement. 

I do not wish to be understood as thinking that 
there are no developed brains in the Catholic 
church, or that there is no progress therein. The 
brains of Catholics are developed differently. For 
many generations, that church has been the enthu- 
siastic and generous patroness of the fine arts. She 
has emphasized the necessity of encouraging the 
aesthetic spirit in public worship. With fine archi- 
tecture, with beautiful sculpture, with grand pic- 
tures, with imposing ceremonies, she appeals effect- 
ually to the souls of her many adherents. There 
is, we may believe, an inherited element in the 
brains of highly educated Catholics that demands 
the beautiful, and appreciates the expensive and 
gorgeous symbolism of their churches. This is a 
conservative force in Roman Catholicism. 

A few days ago, I was reading Dr. Adam Clarke's 
comments on the twenty-fourth chapter of Joshua, 
when I found these words, expressing his wonder 
that the Israelites, who had seen so many miracles, 
should relapse into idolatry : " How astonishing is 
this, that after all God had done for them, and all 
the miracles which they had seen, there should 
still be found among them idols and idolaters. . . . 
What excuse can be made for such stupid, not to 
say brutish blindness !" We have received reports 
of missionaries, confessing this astonishment and 
disappointment, when some of their apparently- 
zealous converts, before death, sent for pagan spir- 
itual advisers, to cheer and sustain them in their 
last moments. Not seldom do we hear members 
of the advanced Protestant churches speaking sor- 
rowfully of those who have forsaken them, and gone 
back to the flesh-pots of Egyptian bondage and 
spiritual poverty. 

It is quite possible that all such sad relapses may 
be manifestations of arrested cerebral development. 
The brains of these people were not able to sustain 
the higher order of religious thought and life and 
feeling which they were at one time led to embrace 
in a very imperfect manner. Their spiritual life 
rests upon the level which their brains have attain- 
ed, and it is very difficult to educate them into 
truer conceptions of life than those they have inher- 
ited. We often make mistakes in censuring and 
condemning the conduct of these strange back- 
sliders. We require them to do what they have no 
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power to do. They have not a cerebral base large 
enough for the moral and spiritual structure which 
we desire to see them building. If we attempt to 
build a tower higher than the natural relation 
between the height and the base shows us it ought 
to be, the fall of the tower is a natural consequence. 
In morals and religion, as in architecture, there is 
a natural relation between the height and base — 
between the elevation of character and the cerebral 
base. When we see persons embracing a higher 
faith than that which they inherited, we should be 
prepared to witness a few relapses. The fittest will 
here also survive, and gradually and surely exert 
an elevating and strengthening influence upon those 
living in the lower sphere of religious life. Our 
efforts are not lost in such cases ; for many are 
raised into a higher life, and even the backsliders 
are blessed, because they hardly ever fall down to 
their old level, and a dissatisfaction with old ideas 
has been engendered. And another thought must 
not be overlooked, that while a consideration of 
the power of the brain would shape our educational 
policy, yet education itself, as the generations pass 
along the highway of civilization, increases as well 
as develops cerebral power. 

In this age of ours, with all its wonderful achieve- 
ments and advancements, there are resurrections of 
ancient superstitions and barbarisms. Mormonism 
invites us to adopt the polygamous customs out of 
which morality and religion lifted us ; and thou- 
sands have accepted the invitation, and are now 
living in the barbarous past. Another class of per- 
sons arose, a few years ago, defending one of the 
saddest characteristics of ancient savage life, the 
doctrine of free-love ; and they are still prosecuting 
their foul work, denying the necessity of sexual 
fidelity and purity, and lauding licentiousness, pas- 
sion and whim. Some people go for advice to per- 
sons that, owing to cerebral weakness and disease, 
are in the habit of falling into abnormal conditions 
They receive the utterances of these abnormal indi- 
viduals as divine and almost infallible. If we study 
those persons who accept and live the doctrines of 
Mormonism, free-love, or necromancy, we shall 
find, in many instances, that they are quite rational 
in other respects. It is so with those, or many of 
those, whom we usually judge insane. They also, 
if we abstract their thoughts, from their peculiar 
delusions, to other subjects, think and act in a ra- 
tional manner. 

Our scientists have a good deal to say about 
reversion or atavism. For instance, they assure 
us that the distant progenitors of the horse 



had three or five toes ; and even now foals appear 
with supernumerary toes, showing that they have 
failed to pass through all the differentiations which 
lay in the path of their regular development. 
Other animals appear sometimes, with reversions 
in other organs. The other organs of these excep- 
tional animals may be quite well developed. 

May we not suppose that the three classes of 
individuals just mentioned, are sad cases of rever- 
sion to savage features of life. A very imperfect 
education, a cerebral reversion in the moral and 
religious regions, a sophistical presentation of doc- 
trines, favoring the false claims of the animal pas- 
sions and the beseechings of unprincipled feelings, 
and a pressure of temptation upon the weak point, 
may, to a very great extent, account for the resur- 
rections of superstition and barbarism in this age. 
Their brains have not been developed beyond the 
cerebral boundaries of the dark past in these 
respects. But, since the Almighty has ordained 
that reversions shall not become permanent char- 
acteristics, since they seldom appear and soon dis- 
appear, since they are but mere eddies in the river 
of human progress, we should not permit them to 
discourage us in our efforts to build up the king- 
dom of God upon the earth. However, a proper 
study of them may afford us useful lessons. 

Precocity is a strong feature of modern life. We 
have so-called brilliant students at an early age. 
The old plan of devoting a series of years to pre- 
paratory studies and work for the chosen vocation 
of life is now generally abandoned. Very young 
persons now deem themselves competent to follow 
any profession or trade, with very little preparation, 
and to make a fortune in a few years. In religious 
circles too, there is much unwholesome precocity. 
Boys and girls are now able, so they think and say, 
to enter the arena of theology, and settle great 
questions ; whereas, if we have been correctly 
informed, boys and girls of the same age, in the 
olden time, were far more modest and reverent, 
and they were much more thoroughly trained in 
religion, such as was then ascendency. You can 
hardly now find a Sunday-school scholar that will 
commit to memory three verses of any chapter in 
the Bible. They will generally devour shallow and 
demoralizing novels with great avidity. Their 
minds are like sieves. What we call a religious 
memory is growing weaker and weaker. The young 
desire to jump to the position, wealth, influence, 
of their parents, without walking in the long and 
narrow way that leadeth to life. Consequently, we 
have to witness the unseemly haste, the brain- 
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destroying feverishness, the sad failures, the dis- 
honest competitions of our age. Cerebral diseases, 
resulting in suicide, religious insanity, and so forth, 
are becoming alarmingly common. While some 
brains may be growing superior to those of past 
generations, yet the painful fact stares us in the 
face that many lack the qualities of depth, steadi- 
ness, balance. 

Dr. Carpenter says in his work entitled the Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology : " The slow growth 
of man, and the length of time during which he 
remains in a state of dependence, are peculiarities 
that remarkably distinguish him from all other 
animals. This retardation of the development pro- 
cess seems to have reference to the high grade 
which -he is ultimately to attain ; for everywhere, 
throughout the organized creation, do we observe 
that the most elevated fofms are those which go 
through the longest preparatory stages." Our very 
brilliant students, and our very smart children, 
generally have to step aside, and let the honest, 
industrious, patient, and God-obeying plodders 
march forward to seize the great prizes of life. The 
brain must not become the victim of precocity. 

To sum up. God has built up the human brain 
through processes which point back to the begin- 
nings of life, to be the instrument of mind. He has 
ordained, according to the testimony of innumera- 
ble facts, that the mind can think, feel, and aspire, 
purely only in a healthy and well-developed brain ; 
and he has also ordained that the food we eat, the 
air we breathe, the clothes we wear, the houses we 
live in, and the education which we receive, affect 
the brain ; and he has furthermore ordained that 
the children of nervous bankrupts, of those who 
ignore hygienic laws, and live impurely, inherit 
cerebral weakness. In this sense, the sins of the 
parents are visited upon the children ; for the child 
of an intemperate father, or of a nervous mother, 
inherits cerebral disease of some kind, that render 
healthy cerebrations impossible. The boy who 
drinks, or smokes, or uses stimulants of any kind, 
and the girl who eats mince pie, takes no exercise, 
and reads novels of a low order, must face and 
suffer the natural consequences of violating the 
laws which govern the nervous system. When 
there is hell in a man's stomach, there is disease in 
his brain, and there are demons in his thoughts. 
We need a Moses in our modern civilization to 
teach us that physical health is essential to religious 
life ; and we need a Paul to declare to us that our 
bodies ought to be made pure and healthy, in order 
to be temples for God's Holy Spirit. The minis- 



ters of the Christ who blessed human bodies as 
well as human souls, must aid science in the work 
of building up good brains. A mind in a noble brain 
thinks clearly; clear thoughts originate clean acts, 
and clean acts form the character which God de- 
lighteth to honor. Therefore, I am justified in 
asserting that the cerebral factor in religion is a 
most important one. 



TABLE TALK. 



BY ROBERT COLLYER. 



LAIRD COLLIER AND OLD BRADFORD. 

Robert Laird Collier, who has been in England 
since last July, will preach for some months to come 
at Bradford in Yorkshire — probably with some idea 
of a settlement, if the preacher and people find 
they like each other and can make things chime. 

Bradford is a big black town, busy as a hive of 
bees, and our people there have a very good church- 
building, large, handsome, and almost new. The 
old meeting-house, built in 1717, was just about such 
a place as that Silas Marner went to in Lantern 
Yard, including the Yard, but had rather a noble 
look inside, as I have heard, by reason of some 
splendid oaken work which was brought from an 
old Hall near by, and blended with the building. 
The congregation was then of the independent 
Presbyterian order, as were most of our Unitarian 
churches in England that date far back ; but about 
1 768, the change had set in which resulted in Uni- 
tarianism. Then, after that, we jogged along very 
quietly, looking with a touch of disdain, I suppose, 
on the zeal and enterprise of the Methodist and 
other churches about us, and nourishing ourself 
complacently, until at last there were very few of 
us left, and we were very much like the famous 
breed of chickens in the House of the Seven Ga- 
bles, as good as the heart could wish, only we rais- 
ed no broods. But the good folks that were left 
woke up when the town began to grow into great 
importance — new blood came in also, and began to 
tell — the new church was built — and there was a 
fair promise that we should make our mark and 
grow to something very good. 

Still, there was trouble ; just what it was I do n't 
know — but ministers came and went away again, 
and the church did not thrive. I saw the last of 
them last summer. He seemed rather thin for such 
a town, and had a poor congregation, but seemed 
in good earnest about his work, when, all at once, 
shortly after I met him, he flashed out into ortho- 
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doxy, and announced his intention of taking orders 
in the Church of England. Then the brethren made 
a false move. He wanted to use the church for a ser- 
mon in which he would give his reasons for the 
change. Now, if there is any one thing we can do 
well, it is to hear the other side ; but they would 
not open the church for this purpose. The young 
man was a little " sassy," for one thing ; so he must 
pack up and get out. He took a hall, I believe, and 
had a great crowd — probably the only crowd he ev- 
er had or ever will have ; but it was a stroke in his 
favor. I think, also, there was a touch of that spirit 
toward him that one sees on this side the water 
sometimes, when a man changes over to another 
church. There were those who believed there was 
somegold in him,solongashewas one with them, but 
when he crossed the street to another pulpit, the 
best they could say was pewter. 

But if our old comrade can stand the work, there 
is a great opening for him in Bradford. It was a 
" quick town " in old Leland's day, and has not lost 
that character — has a good deal over 150,000 inhab- 
itants, and at the last census had 8000 more women 
than men. There are also a great many Germans 
in the town, who naturally drift our way and have 
helped to build the new church, and a great host of 
people besides, of a free mind, who would come to 
the call of a good, earnest, able man, who can go 
to work on long lines, hearing all things, believing 
all things, hoping all things, and enduring all things, 
like Charity. 



LOCAL PREACHERS. 

I wonder whether this faith of ours will ever grow 
so eager and fervid as to raise up a body of men 
like that to which my old friend Abraham England 
belonged, whose death I noticed the other day in a 
local paper from the old home, at the great age of 
82. He was a workingman's son, one of fourteen 
sons and daughters, and served his time as a shoe- 
maker. But he must needs do something besides 
making shoes, and as Methodism had got hold of 
him and found good stuff in him, she set him to 
work as a local preacher, sixty years ago, and in 
this he made his mark, preaching whenever he got 
the chance, at quite nothing a day and find your- 
self and living by shoes ; and then, as this was rath- 
er haggard work for him, too much bending over 
your chest, at any likely job which might come to 
hand. 

There were a score or so of these local preachers 
up and down the country-side, and they did a very 
good work indeed — kept a dozen meetings agoing 
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where there had been none but for this perpetual 
labor of love, and were, many of them, men of a 
very capital quality, who could speak to the people 
in their own tongue. And a queer tongue it was ; 
but they could certainly say, with the man in Shak- 
speare, " A poor thing, but mine own." Brother 
Pickard, I remember, opening the parable of the 
Prodigal to us, felt he must make the question of 
the husks clear to our dark minds ; so he said, "Ye 
mayn't know what husks means they are just pota- 
to peelings and sitch stuff as that ; it wer all he had 
to eat, poor fellow— husks." But Brother Pickard 
belonged to the simpler end of the little tribe ; one 
of them is now in the very front rank among the 
Methodist clergy in Canada — and another I remem- 
ber, who never rose from the ranks — a man with a 
grand, craggy head, and far-looking gray eyes — 
would preach to us, when I was a boy, for a couple 
of hours at a time ; but his sermons were sure to 
end in something like a sob of expectation that he 
might still go on, and a great hunger to hear more, 
though he was very quiet about it all ; while, when 
the regulation preacher came along, it was just the 
other way, though his sermons were always short, 
for the time comes when you cannot catch even 
young birds with chaff. 

And we liked to hear Brother England. His 
mind had a legal turn to it, and he was fond of 
splitting theological hairs ; still he split them so 
well and with so sharp a razor that those who could 
follow him always felt they were having a very good 
time ; and then he usually shot tiny gleams of 
heaven through his peroration, and was lenient and 
a little pitiful about hell, so the boys rather liked 
him. Then he was a radical, stood well to the front 
in any fight which might be going on in these old 
days for truth and freedom, especially in the direc- 
tion of politics ; and was no hair-splitter on the 
stump, but a homely, stalwart, poor man's spokes- 
man, who could send the truth home like hot shot. 
He was a great reader, and poor man as he always 
was, had got together a library of 1,200 volumes. 
And a marvelous fellow in the water — there was no 
deep within twenty miles of his home he had not 
explored ; and what he was and could do beside, I 
have no time to tell, except that when I went to 
get married and was in danger of being buried, 
for the ancient man was almost in his dotage and 
had started in on that service, Abraham set him 
right and gave me a queer look as if he would say, 
" See there, now, my lad, where would you have 
been but for me ?" I never saw him again, and 
never shall now on the earth. But what a grand 
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thing it would be if this faith of ours could 
inspire such men to go out into halls, and 
school houses, and dwellings, all over this western 
country, to open our truth and urge it home on 
human hearts, as these old local preachers did, and 
so plant churches which would grow from sturdy 
and homely roots and take care of themselves, with 
a visit now and then from such men as Jones and 
Douthit. No better work was done in its day 
among those who wanted to get at the truth in sim- 
ple and direct ways, than this done by the old race 
of local preachers, who gave themselves to help 
their neighbors the best they knew, looking for 
nothing again. 



NOTES. 

They have been treated to a course of sermons 
on hell at Verzegnes in Italy, backed up by pictures 
of the torments and fires. The result is, about a 
score of persons have been driven insane — mostly 
young women. 

The editor of the Christian Herald asked for the 
prayers of his readers, in a late number of his 
paper, because the circulation has gone up to 140,- 
000 copies. 

A gentleman makes a note of a visit he made to 
a Sunday school, where he was much impressed by 
the quiet way in which the superintendent did his 
work. He rang a bell for order, wrote the hymns 
on a black-board, and said not a word ; and when 
the visitor said, "How is it that your superin- 
tendent is so very quiet ?" a teacher answered, 
"He's dumb, sir, and we elected him for that 
reason." 

Moncure Conway, who has been holding an 
evening service for some years in Camden town, in 
addition to his morning service at South Place 
Chapel in London, is to lecture Sunday evenings 
after this nearer the center of the city — Langham 
Hall, Great Portland street. 

The English Methodists set out lately to raise 
a great sum of money to make ends meet and start 
new enterprises. They have got $250,000 already, 
in the teeth of the enormous pressure of hard times 
and poverty over there, and expect to go right on. 

A sign of the hard times in London can be seen 
in the fact that in a very narrow area verging 
toward the center of the city, there are nearly 2,000 
warehouses, stores and offices, for rent. 

A contemporary says : " How is it that Jesus 
only succeeded in attracting by his teaching, a few 
poor, illiterate followers from his own province ?" 



Whereat some one answers the question by quoting 
some lines by William Blake, the painter, touching 
the way in which grand, true souls may fail still to 
win recognition and a following among their gifted 
contemporaries : 

"If he had been Anti-Christ, aping Jesus, 

He'd have done anything to please us ; 

Gone sneaking into synagogues, 

And not used the elders and priests like dogs ; 

But, humble as a lamb or ass, 

Obeyed himself to Caiphas. 

This is the race that Jesus ran : 

Humble to God, haughty to man ; 

Cursing the rulers before the people, 

Even to the temple's highest steeple." 



LIBERAL WORKERS. 

Joseph H. Allen's " Hebrew Men and Times," 
which has been out of press for some years, will 
shortly appear in a new edition, with the author's 
revisions. 

Prof. Swing is about to publish a book entitled 
"Motives of Life," and treating of "Intellectual 
Progress," "Home," "A Good Name," "Benevo- 
lence," "The Pursuits of Happiness," and "Re- 
ligion." 

The Index quotes the following from a sermon of 
G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee : " I can suppose 
that, if Jesus were to come again, he might quite 
overlook the Rev. Stephen Tyng, Jr., and his fellow- 
premillenniumites, and be found in company with 
Lucretia Mott and the Longwood Progressive 
Friends, or even with some of the Labor Reform- 
ers, or even with Col. Ingersoll. And then how the 
Rev. Joseph Cook would lecture him into oblivion." 

Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, among the 
many practical themes which he treats, still keeps 
prison reform prominent, and recently discussed 
the question of " Prison Labor" (chiefly in Wiscon- 
sin), in a sermon which is printed in full in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

Rev. J. N. Pardee, of Lapeer, Mich., has just held 
a Liberal Conference in his society. Revs. Jones, 
Sunderland and Crum, of Bay City, are announced 
among the speakers. Report of the meeting in our 
next. 

Rev. Mr. Billman, of the Congregational church 
at Adrian, Mich., has come out into the liberal 
ranks, and preached last Sunday in the Third 
Unitarian church in Chicago. The Adrian church 
is one where Rev. E. P. Powell used to preach. 
There seems to be healthy air there. 
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Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Des Moines, Iowa, Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, and Rev. Charles Cra- 
vens, of Toledo, Ohio, have answered affirmatively 
to the request of the Executive Board to read 
papers at the next session of the Western Confer- 
ence to be held in Cincinnati in May. M. J. Sav- 
age, of Boston, has also promised to come. 

Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, of Indianapolis, has com- 
menced his course of Sunday afternoon opera lec- 
tures, with audiences reported at seven or eight 
hundred. His article on "Communism and Co- 
operation," published in Evolution, is commended 
by Prof. Horris, of the Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy, as "one of the ablest treatments on the 
subject that has ever appeared." 

C. W. Wendte writes that the work in Cincinnati 
" goes bravely on." His society is trying to raise 
$ 2,000 to repair the Vicker's church. Their Unity 
club is about giving an entertainment with a chorus 
of sixty, from which it hopes to clear $ 1,000. Mr. 
Wendte is deep in a controversy on "Joshua" with 
Rev. Dr. Pratt, leader of the Kentucky Presbyte- 
rians — amiable all around. 

Rev. Geo. Chainey, pastor of the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Evansville, Indiana, recently preached on 
the subject of the folly of the conversion of the 
Jews. The views presented were so pleasing to the 
Hebrews of the city that he was asked to repeat 
the sermon in the Jewish Synagogue, and did. A 
private letter from Evansville states that the Unita- 
rian church edifice has lately been cushioned 
throughout, and the society is going forward with 
steady prosperity. 

Rev. F. L. Hosmer writes from Cleveland to J. 
T. Sunderland : "lam hopeful and certainly happy 
in my work here. I am most of all encouraged by 
the earnestness of the little flock, and the thorough- 
ly cordial and good feeling in which they are com- 
ing together. I came as to an experiment ; and 
the movement is by no means beyond the " experi- 
ment" stage — but I am hopeful even beyond expec- 
tation. But I shall feel sure of nothing until we 
have a lot and chapel of our own. This we are 
" talking" already. But as you know, money is not 
easy, and a lot means at least $15,000. We aspire 
only to a little chapel, and shall put no tower or 
mortgage upon it. We say chapel and we mean 
it. I have just organized my little Sunday-school, 
a delight to me. We use Gannett's lessons." 

Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Davenport, Iowa, is also 
at work for unity. The Express of Monticello 
where he has been to lecture and preach, says his ser- 



mon on " Reconciliation" was an " eloquent expo- 
sition of the doctrine of the unity of the universe, 
the unity of all moral and spiritual truth, the unity 
of man's moral and spiritual nature with God." 
Probably the growing doctrine of unity will prove 
the best means of " reconciling man and God" and 
men to each other. The same paper says that 
" three or four hundred came to hear Mr. Hunting , 
speak on the Relation of Science to Religion, and 
his visit has left a deep impression on the commu- 
nity." 

O. B. Frothingham has tendered to his church 
his resignation, to take effect May 1st. A Chicago 
correspondent reports Mr. Frothingham as saying: 

" I have had twenty years of hard work, and now 
I want rest. I mean to go abroad and take a year 
of absolute rest. I shall travel in Spain and south- 
ern Italy, and perhaps visit Egypt and Constanti- 
nople. Although my resignation was uncondition- 
ally, my congregation will open correspondence 
with me at the end of a year, and if I feel able to 
do so I will return to the pastorate; if not, then they 
will get somebody else. In the meantime they have 
decided to remain without a pastor and to suspend 
public worship." 

Rev. S. W. Sample did so satisfactory work at 
Strawberry Point, Iowa, that his church there in 
settling with him said nothing about the " hard 
times," but overpaid him $20. The movement 
there is reported as "more prosperous than ever 
before ;" and calls " for some radical and reverent 
young minister, courageous, faithful, energetic and 
wide-awake." 

Mr. Sample commenced his work at Grand Ha- 
ven, Mich., with fine promise. The ladies of the 
society have just cleared $80 by an entertainment : 
and the laymen can preach when the parson fails, 
— Mr. Geo. Stickney having just "given us a beauti- 
ful discourse on ' The Best Worship ' from the follow- 
ing Hindoo text : ' The Lord of life should not be 
worshiped with faded flowers. Those that grow 
in thine own garden are far better than any other. 
With the flowers gathered, there must be reverence, 
itself a flower.' " 

The Unitarian Society at Detroit, Mich., have 
recently placed in their church, a beautiful memo- 
rial tablet for Rev. Mr. Mumford, for several years 
pastor of the society, and later, editor of the Chris- 
tian Register. The inscription is as follows : " Rev. 

Thomas J. Mumford, first Pastor of this church, 
from 185 1 to i860. Born June 26, 1826, Died 
August 29, 1877. Rich he was in holy thought and 
work. Christ's love and his apostles twelve he 
taught : but first he followed it himself. This tab- 
let is placed here in grateful remembrance by his 
friends." 
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The Iowa State Register reports that " Rev. Mr. 
Effinger's congregations are growing in numbers in 
flattering proportion as the membership of his 
church increases. The society, from a small begin- 
ning, having started with but a few members, is now 
able to present a good membership roll, comprising 
the names of some of the most influential and 
wealthy citizens of our city." The same paper 
gives highly complimentary notices of Mr. Effin- 
ger's discourses on " The Claims of our Dumb Ani- 
mals," and "The Moral Aspect of Journalism." 

Emerson's faith in humanity keeps. A corres- 
pondent of the Inter- Ocean, of Chicago, quotes him 
as expressing much regret that Ruskin should take 
such a gloomy view of our modern civilization. 
" Ruskin's talk," said the philosopher, " is very des- 
pondent, sinister and devilish. He seems to des- 
pise the work of men, and condemn their aims. 
He does not see the good which penetrates every- 
thing that men have done." 

The Omaha Evening News reports a sermon of 
W. E. Copeland, against capital punishment, in an- 
swer to a reverend defender of it. Mr. Copeland 
says: "Gov. Gear declares that during the six 
months since the re-enacting o.f the death penalty, 
there have been as many murders in Iowa as dur- 
ing all the years while the death penalty was not 
inflicted. Michigan which does not inflict cap- 
ital punishment, stands first among the states for 
small number of murders. Notwithstanding the 
fact that no one has been judicially murdered in 
Nebraska for many years the proportion of murders 
to the population is no larger than in states where 
judicial executions are frequent." Under the sys- 
tem of capital punishment, murderers are seldom 
convicted. But says Mr. Copeland, "change the 
law to imprisonment for life and place the pardon- 
ing power with the supreme court, and convictions 
will be common, the laws will be far better enforced, 
the result will speedily follow the cause, and men 
likely desist from crime, if they ever do think of its 
consequence." 

Mr. Sunderland's " What is the Bible ? " has won 
high compliments on all sides. The New York 
Sun says: "We know of no treatise in which in- 
formation so large and various, upon a theme of 
superlative importance is made accessible to those 
who have neither the leisure nor the training for 
prolonged investigation. And even for such as 
have access to more elaborate works, this volume 
will have value, considered in the light of a lucid 
and comprehensive review." The New York 
Tribune says: " His criticisims are thorough and 



uncompromising; but he leaves ample room for a 
powerful defense of the Bible, in its spiritual as- 
pects, as the unfailing depositary of religious faith 
and moral aspiration." J. C. Learned writes: " It 
is a great deal to get a reverend and friendly dis- 
cussion of the points involved in the history of the 
Bible before the public in so clear and condensed 
a form. Such books as this and Mr. Chadwick's 
' The Bible of to-day,' are harbingers of a tremend- 
ous reform in the popular theology." Mr. Chad- 
wick says: "I have never seen anything that be- 
gan to condense so much into so small a compass. 
I wish it could be sowed broadcast over the whole 
land." And the Unitarian Herald for England 
continues: " We know of no other book which pre- 
sents in a clear, brief, popular way, such a scien- 
tific, rational, reverent and tender study of a great 
subject— the Bible." 

The Woman's Liberal Union, of Chicago, have 
had their hearts touched by the following word from 
far-off Yankton, D. T. : "Thank heaven and the 
W. W. S. S. Society for samples. Our S. S. needs, 
would love and enjoy a supply of Mrs. Wells S. S. 
Lessons, " Corner Stories of Churches," and would 
appreciate as angel visits "Unity Services and 
Songs." But Unity Church and Sunday-school at 
Yankton are purely mission fields and struggling 
against many odds, but brave, united, in sympathy 
with you at every point; trying in this the first 
year of its existence to be self-supporting and build 
a new church beside, with fair prospects of success 
in both lines." 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The Free Religious Association, which Joseph 
Cook charged with supporting immorality, numbers 
among its officers Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia 
Mott, Octavius B. Frothingham, Lydia Maria Child, 
George William Curtis, Prof. E. L. Youmans, and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

According to the report of the Cook County Sun- 
day School Association, the membership in Chicago 
Sunday Schools has since 1876 multiplied as follows 
in various denominations: Baptist, i}4 times; 
Congregational, 4-fold ; Episcopal, 2-fold ; Metho- 
dist, 3-fold ; Presbyterian, 2-fold ; Universalists, 
from o to 722 ; and Unitarian from o to 844. * 

The Christian Register says : The naughtiness of 
Princeton College boys has at length fouad a ra- 
tional explanation and fair excuse. ThejC^lege is 
controlled and largely patronized by €m School 
Presbyterians, and it can be proved by their unani- 
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mous "Confession" that all their children are 
totally depraved. 

We must not be in haste to boast of the decay of 
superstition. The New York Tablet, speaking of 
the power of priests, said : " They take a piece of 
bread, unleavened, perform the prescribed rite, pro- 
nouncing a few words, and the Son of God descends 
from heaven, glorifying the altar with his presence, 
and becoming in their hands the bread of life for 
His children. They hold the keys which open and 
close the gates of heaven ; they speak in the name 
of the Most High, and the proudest among men 
must bow to their words ; they command in the 
name of God, and the princes and potentates of 
earth must obey." 

J. Wellhausen, a German author, has published at 
Berlin a work on the " History of Israel," agreeing 
generally with the Dutch school. He refers the cere- 
monial and other legislation of the Pentateuch — or 
Deuteronomy excepted — to the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. He maintains that these writings afford 
clear internal evidence of having been compiled 
subsequently to Deuteronomy, the composition of 
which in the reign of Josiah he regards as fully 
established. No occasion for their promulgation 
can be found except the religious reformation and 
revival under Ezra, when views and practices which 
had long been slowly maturing under the influence 
of the priesthood during the Captivity were in- 
vested with authoritative sanction. 

The New York Herald, after gathering statistics, 
finds a great diminution in the number of unem- 
ployed mechanics in that city. Three winters ago 
there were 60,000 idle men there, now less than 
12,000. Wages have indeed fallen from $4.50 to 
#2.50, and from $3.50 to $2.00. But laborers have 
accepted the situation and are at work again. 
"During the winter of 1873 it was computed that a 
daily average of over 25,000 men were idle in that 
city, and the number annually increased until it 
reached as high as 60,000, then fell again, until last 
year it was only about 13,000," and now is about 

The Christian Union is severe toward Talmage's 
new volume of sermons. It calls the sermons 
" common-place," and says there is " absolutely 
nothing in them that has not been said over and 
over again by the ministers of New York without 
the least suspicion that they were saying anything 
extraordinary." He continually promises what he 
is going to show in the next sermon, but he never 
shows anything; piques curiosity, but_does noth- 



ing to satisfy it. The chief sensation in reading 
them is " a wonder that they should have produced 
any sensation." One other sensation that the ser- 
mons produce is "one of amazement at the magni- 
ficent egotism that pervades them." 

T. B. Forbush lectured before the Chicago Phil- 
osophical Society, the other night, on " Origin of 
the Moral Sense." Reviewing the various theories, 
and showing what was true and what was false in 
each, he comes to the modern scientific philoso- 
phy, which taught "that the moral elements, like the 
intellectual, had been slowly acquired; that they 
were the result of the actions and experiences, not 
of single individuals, but of tens of thousands of 
generations. These had been molded and shaped 
by human consciousness until at last it had taken a 
definite form, which had become hereditary and 
was handed down from generation to generation. 
This definite and persistent form of consciousness 
was what we called the moral sense. It was the 
result of all past experience, now become an inher- 
ited faculty." "The moral sense commenced weak 
and narrow in the family and tribe. An action 
beneficial to the family was good — would be com- 
mended; an action harmful was evil, and would be 
censured. The pleasure of approval or the pain of 
disapproval would lead to doing the one and avoid- 
ing the other. As it grew stronger it was still 
largely confined to family and tribal interests; but 
as our ideas and sympathies broadened the little 
tribe at last was integrated in the entire human 
race, and those actions became morally right which 
were beneficial to humanity; those actions morally 
wrong which were detrimental to humanity As the 
scope of the moral sense broadened its nature was 
modified. At first it was doing what the tribe sanc- 
tioned or disapproved; at last it grew into the fun- 
damental law of morals: ' Do unto others what 
you would have them do unto you.' And the mo- 
tive changed. At first it was the approbation or 
disapprobation of the on-lookers; at last the moral 
sentiments became their own motive. We do right 
because it is right, irrespective of outside opinions, 
without a thought of public utility." Mr. Forbush 
held that morality had not become an extinct force 
as Buckley affirmed, " but was still going forward, 
though in a changed direction. When the tribal 
morality had been perfected until it made a clans- 
man's welfare as sacred as one's own welfare, there 
was nothing more in that direction. Then the idea 
broadened to humanity. Arriving at the ultimate 
rule that we must do to every man, everywhere, 
what we would he should do to us, the evolution 
did not stop. We had reached the fundamental 
idea; we had expanded it to universality. Now we 
were to develop and improve its quality. Now there 
were still moral standards to elevate and improve." 
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DEVOTIONAL READINGS. 

BY F. L. HOSMER. 



TO-DAY 

Lo, here hath been dawning 

Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 

Out of eternity 

This new day is born ; 
Into eternity 

At night will return. 

Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did ; 
So soon it forever 

From all eyes is hid. 

Here bath been dawning 

Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 

Slip useless away ? 

— Thomas Carlylt. 

O, Lord of light, who dwellest in light which to 
us is darkness, we thank Thee for the renewed light 
of this day. Let it dawn upon our souls with Thy 
heavenly beams. We thank Thee for that light of 
the soul over which no night comes, which shineth 
more and more to the perfect day. Raise us up to 
newness of life, and let our sun never go down 
Make us perfect in every good work to do thy will, 
by keeping all the commandments which Thou 
writest broadly in the world and inwardly in the 
heart of men. Fill us with pity for the distressed, 
and with forbearance and patience toward any who 
misbehave and distress us. Let patience have her 
perfect work in our hearts, that we may bear the 
mark of Thy children, enjoying Thy serene and holy 
presence. From the light of Thy love may we 
draw wisdom ; from the fire of Thy love may we 
get fervency and earnestness. Let Thy love dwell- 
ing in us subdue our crude passions ; nerve all our 
efforts and keep us faithful to our vows, faithful to 
our prayers, faithful one to another in sincere 
charity which is the bond of perfectness. So, Lord, 
shall it be to us when Thy good spirit rules in our 
hearts and molds us according to Thy holy will. 
Amen. — From Francis W. Newman's "Morning 
Prayers in the Household of a Believer in God," 
London, 1878. 

LEGEND OF ABRAHAM. 
When night overshadowed him, he saw a star and 
said, "This is my Lord." But when it set, he said, 
"I like not those that set." And when he saw the 
moon rising, he said, "This is my Lord." But 



when the moon set, he answered, "Verily, if my 
Lord direct me not in the right way, I shall be as 
one of those who err." And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, "This is my Lord. This is greater 
than the star or moon." But when the sun went 
down, he said, " O, my people, I am clear of these 
things. I turn my face to Him who hath made the 
heaven and the earth." — From the Koran. 



New every morning is the love 
Our waking and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 

If in our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 

God will provide for sacrifice. 

O, could we learn that sacrifice, 
What lights would all around us rise ! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk 
Along life's dullest, dreariest walk ! 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 

— John KebU. 



HOPE EVERMORE AND BELIEVE. 

Hope evermore and believe, O man, for e'en as thy thought 
So are the things that thou seest, e'en as thy hope and belief. 
Cowardly art thou and timid ? They rise to provoke thee 
against them. 

Hast thou courage ? Enough, see them exulting to yield. 

Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars direct 
thee; 

Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth. 
Not for the gain of the gold, for the getting, the hoarding, 
the having, 

But for the joy of the deed ; but for the Duty to do. 
Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action, 
With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 

—Arthur Hugh Clough. 

BROADCAST THY SEED. 

Broadcast thy seed ! 
Although some portion may he found 
To fall on uncongenial ground, 
Where sand, or shard, or stone may stay 
Its coming into light of day ; 
Or when it comes, some pestilent air 
May make it droop and wither there — 
Be not discouraged ; some will find 
Congenial soil, and gentle wind, 
Refreshing dew and ripening shower 
To bring it into beauteous flower, 
From flower to fruit, to glad thine eyes 
And fill thy soul with sweet surprise. 
Do good, and God will bless thy deed- 
Broadcast thy seed. —Chambers' Journal. 
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UNITY: 
Published semi-monthly at 75 Madison St., Chicago. 
TERMS 1 

One copy, per year $1 50 

Ten copies, or more, each I 25 



Herewith we hand you Unity No. 1. Vol. III.j enlarged 
and improved. Do you like it ? Now is the time to sub- 
scribe and ask others to subscribe. Lend a hand and we 
will keep it good and make it better. 

Old Subscribers.— We will send No's 1 and 2 of present 
Vol. to all old subscribers, and those who do not notify us 
of their desire to renew, will be dropped. Please send your 
subscriptions promptly. 

Remittances.— Recent rules made by the Chicago Clear- 
ing House have 6xed a charge not less than 25 cents on any 
draft however small, and our patrons are emphatically re- 
quested not to send remittances in Bank Checks, except for 
large amounts. Hereafter send all monies in P. O. Orders 
or Registered Letters. 

Directions. — All matter intended for the Editorial de- 
partment to be addressed to Rev. H. M. Simmons, Kenosha, 
Wis. All business communications to the office as above. 
All contributions to the publishing fund, to either of the 
undersigned publishing committee. 

Bill of Fare. — Our new series of articles on the Liberal 
Preachers of America out of Pulpits, and the Growing Truth 
concerning the Doctrines of the church will be announced 
in our next number, and their publication continued through 
the volume. Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, will con- 
tinue the department of Devotional Readings heretofore in 
charge of Mr. Simmons. One page of each number will be 
given to this Anthology. The Rev. Robert Collyer begins 
in this number his Table Talk which will appear regularly 
in every number. Mrs. F. B. Ames will begin her series of 
Sunday School lessons on school life in April. 



Robert Collyer, 
W. C. Gannett, 
Jrnk Ll. Jones, 
C. W. Wendte, 
J. C. Larned. 



Publishing 
Committee. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The editions of Miss Whitmarsh's Sunday Lessons for 
Primary Classes, advertised in the Tool Chest are exhausted, 
and the book cannot be supplied. 

The Service of Hope for Easter, arranged by Rev. J. Vila 
Blake, is passing through the press, and will be .ready for 
delivery in a few days. 



WOMAN'S LIBERAL RELIGIOUS UNION. 

The members of the Woman's Liberal Religious Union 
hold their regular monthly meetings at the Western Unitarian 
Headquarters on the last Monday of every month. They 
are using Mrs. Woolley's Programme of Study under her 
personal supervision, and will complete the Department of 
Catholic Christianity this year. The members are enthusi- 
astic and the attendance constantly increasing. 

The Department of Mission Work are collecting Sunday- 
school books for struggling societies in the West, and Maga- 
zines and Periodicals to be forwarded to ministers on small 
salaries. Any aid from the women of other towns would be 
gladly received. 



BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's famous Discourse on Religion, paper. $ 75 

Channing's Works complete in one vol 100 

Changing' s~ Memoirs 2 5° 

Translation of the New Testament, Geo. R. Noyes. ... I 50 
Endeavors after Christian Life, Rev. James Martineau. I 00 

Studies of Christianity, Rev. James Martineau 1 25 

Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, Rev. Jas. F. Clarke. I 25 
Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel, Andrews 

Norton 1 50 

Letter and Spirit, Rev. Richard Metcalf 60 

Current Discussions, Questions of Belief 1 50 

The Cradle of Christ, O. B. Frothingham I 57 

Foundation Stones, Rev. George Chainey 1 00 

The way of Life, Rev. F. L. Hosmer, paper edition. . . 40 

The Paradox and other Poems J. Albert Wilson I 00 

Fine Arts in Italy, Rev. A. Coquerel 2 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols v 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert 1 00 

Bible for Learners, 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick I $0 

What is the Bible, J. T. Sunderland I 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition t 25 

Hymn, Tune and Service Book, revised edition I 50 

Livermore's Commentaries, Gospels, Acts and Romans, 

4 vols 5 00 

Christianity and Modem Thought I 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau, LL.D. I 25 
Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau, LL.D. 1 25 

Day unto Day, compiled by Mrs M. L. Bennett 75 

Daily Praise and Prayer 1 00 

Doctrines of Christianity, by W. G. fcliot, D.D 50 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, by James 

Freeman Clarke, paper 25 cents ; cloth 50 

Tool Chest for Workers in Liberal Schools 05 

Unity S. S. Lessons, by Mrs. Wells, pamphlet 15 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 

Vila Blake, single copies, 25 cents ; per dor, $2,00 ; 

per 100, $10,00 (manila edition plainer, but more 

durable,) per 100 8 00 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

single copy cloth, 50 cents ; paper 40 

Child's Book of Religion, by O. B. Frothingham I 00 

Childhood of the World, by Edward Clodd, F. R. A. S. 60 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 
Vol. III. CHICAGO, MARCH is, 1879. No. Afe-V 



Special attention is called to Mr. Blake's paper 
on " Natural Religion." It is an actual letter writ- 
ten to an inquiring friend, and perhaps shows the 
principles of the liberal faith more clearly than a 
prepared article would. 



Here is a curious coincidence in the subscriptions 
for Unity. M. J. Miller, of Geneseo, 111., preached, 
the other rooming, on our motto, "Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion ;" and as a result im- 
mediately obtained twenty-seven subscribers. The 
same day, and without concert between them, J. 
Vila Blake, of Quincy, 111., preached on the same 
subject, and also obtained twenty-seven subscribers. 
Just as we go to press, Mr. Covell, of Buda, 111., 
writes that he has twenty-seven subscribers there. 
With no leaning toward trinitarian doctrines, we 
still feel grateful for this three-fold repetition of the 
third power of three. 



We hear much of the poverty of the early apostles, 
who were ordered to carry "neither purse nor scrip." 
But what was this compared with the poverty of the 
modern apostle, Archbishop Purcell,who owes near- 
ly four million dollars more than he can pay ? 



Now that the Chinese question is settled for the 
present, the Sacramento Union (which ought to 
know) confesses that there have been "reckless 
misstatements," and says it were better " to tell the 
exact truth about the Chinese ; and the exact truth 
is that we do not object to them on the ground of 
their immorality, or their heathenism, or their total 
depravity, but because they can underlive and un- 
derbid white men and women, and because they can 
grow fat and rich on wages that our people would 
starve to death on." Considering that their perse- 
cution in California seems to have been lately dri- 
ving back the Chinese faster than they have come, 
we may trust that hoodlum clubs, even without the 
desired law, will be able to protect our Christian 
civilization against this heathenish irruption of in- 
dustry and economy. 



Even Dr. Talmage is working for unity. He 
preached last Sunday on " the evils of sectarianism," 
and said, " God hasten the time when all denomin- 
ations shall join hand in hand, and recite the Apos- 
tles' Creed together." Probably, however, the true 
religious unity lies in some larger exercise than the 
recitation of the Apostles' Creed. 

Not even the Congregational press always bears 
the marks of regeneration. O. B. Frothingham, lately 
speaking of the true course to follow in the present 
decay of religious forms, gave this beautiful advice : 
" The great thing is to be as sweet, as humane and 
as gracious as our human nature allows." And now, 
when this man, overworked, is about leaving Amer- 
ica, the Congregationalist holds the sentence up to 
ridicule, saying: "Isn't it 'sweet' in him to let us 
know all about it ?" Evidently there is need enough 
of Mr. Frothingham's advice, when even a profess- 
edly Christian editor can make his farewell word so 
sour as that. 



Our High Church brethren have information from 
the other world which it behooves us to circulate. 
Rev. E. W. Spalding, D. D., Dean of All-Saints' Ca- 
thedral in Milwaukee, in a pastoral letter urging ab- 
stinence from social pleasures, dress, fashion, parties 
and balls, during Lent, shows how inconsistent it is 
" to go to places of amusement when your Saviour 
is going to His death, and that for you, and to • find 
pleasure' when He is in agony." Whatever one may 
think of the doctrine of a God slain once, it begins 
to look serious for the world if He "is going to His 
death" every spring. Perhaps, however, a soul 
fatigued and worn by parties and balls into the ne- 
cessity of a Lenten rest, can endure the thought, — 
at least if consoled and sustained by the hopes 'of a 
new Easter bonnet. 

How good things rise in value with time ! Jesus' 
life seemed worth little in his day J Judas is report- 
ed to have sold it for thirty pieces of silver, and 
there is no tradition that the evangelists bought fine 
residences by their story of it. But now Mr.Beech- 
er is sued to the measure of $40,000 for failing to 
produce just the second volume. 
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Your editor lately read the following sentence in 
a letter to a certain heretical preacher : "Now, Bro. 
Jones, you know I don't sympathize a bit with you 
in your religious views as such, concerning Christ 
and Scripture ; but you may always count on me as 
very near you in all the love and charity, all the earn- 
estness and devotion of a human heart." This is al- 
most as good as Carlyle's account of his strong and 
close friendship with John Sterling, in which they 
agreed in everything " except in opinions." Unity 
of the spirit is coming. 

Conservatism is well illustrated by a story (found 
in the New York Tribune some time ago) of Bis- 
marck walking with the Russian emperor in the 
summer garden of St. Petersburg, and finding a sen- 
tinel stationed on a lawn, with apparently nothing 
to guard. Bismarck inquired why he was there, but 
the emperor did not know, — nor did the adjutant, 
nor the officer of the watch. The military records 
were searched, but no explanation found. But at 
length an old man was discovered who remembered 
hearing his father tell that Catherine II. had once 
found a choice flower in that spot, and in order to 
protect it a sentinel had been placed there. The 
guard had been kept a hundred years after the flow- 
er died. It is quite certain that each of the thirty- 
nine articles once kept guard over some flower of 
religious sentiment which was sweet to the souls of 
our ancestors. When it shall be discovered that the 
flower has gone to seed, the sentinel will be removed. 



At a recent prayer meeting, Mr. Beecher, reading 
a letter from a woman who feared she had commit- 
ted the unpardonable sin, remarked, " That's bil- 
iousness — nothing else." He told of another wo- 
man half crazy with revival meetings and worrying 
over this sin, whom he advised not to pray, open 
her Bible, go near a church, nor speak about relig- 
ion, for a week. One must rejoice at such symp- 
toms of returning health in religion. But is the 
unpardonable sin, after making so many sermons 
and sufferings in the church, to be turned over to 
the physicians as mere derangement of liver and 
nerves ? After weak women and children have been 
so long terrified by fancied sins against the Holy 
Ghost, it would be well to keep less sensitive souls 
reminded that there is a bit of the unpardonable in 
all actual sins against their neighbors, which no de- 
gree of vicarious virtue can quite atone for. 

Perhaps it would be healthy just now to preach 
that the unpardonable sin is insincerity in religion. 
An able lawyer writes us of the many at church to- 



day who regard the doctrines and ceremonies as 
" pious frauds convenient for the season," and says, 
" many of my friends confess that they have delib- 
erately committed mental suicide on such questions, 
rather than risk investigation and its results on them- 
selves and on society. Such fundamental insincer- 
ity is ruinous to all moral and intellectual integrity, 
and permeates our whole life." Unless it can be 
stopped, he says, " we shall soon be divided into 
heartless philosophers on one side, and religious 
shams and canting frauds on the other, and society 
will degenerate and lose its vital principle." No 
doubt such insincerity is suicide of the mind and of 
the conscience too, and the source of far-reaching 
moral corruption. We need, just now, a church 
which preaches salvation by sincerity. 

No better evidence of the progress of rational 
views in religion can be given than in Dean Stanley's 
own words at a reception of the Episcopal clergy in 
Boston last September. Speaking of the Bible, he 
said "the crude notions which prevailed twenty 
years ago on the subject of inspiration have been 
so completely abandoned as to be hardly anywhere 
maintained by theological scholars. Of the eleven 
thousand English clergy who set their hands to a 
declaration in favor of those crude notions fifteen 
years ago, there are probably nof fifty who would 
now do it again." The theory of the composite 
character of the Pentateuch, which brought Bishop 
Colenso into such trouble, " is now in principle as- 
sumed almost as certain." Dean Stanley says the 
liberal theology ought not to stand in the defensive 
attitude, but " ought itself to claim an orthodoxy :" 
for the Bible and the best voices of Christendom are 
on its side, asserting " the universality of the Divine 
love, the justification of the good heathens, the su- 
preme importance of morality, the possibility of 
human perfection, the divinity of conscience, the 
identification of the church with the laity, of things 
secular and things sacred." 

Geo. Wm. Curtis, in the last " Easy Chair," ex- 
poses the artificial sentiment of Lord Beaconsfield, 
who publicly called the death of the Princess Alice 
" a terrible calamity " which had " fallen on the 
country." He says, "this extravagant overstate- 
ment plainly resulted not from excess of grief, but 
from want of feeling." Still more did the unreality 
of the pathos appear in the House of Lords, when 
Disraeli, after narrating the affecting scene in which 
the Princess' mother had "received the kiss of 
death " from her boy, went on to " paint the lily." 
" My Lords," quoth the Premier, " I hardly know 
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an incident more pathetic. It is one by which po- 
ets might be inspired, and in which the professors 
of the fine arts, from the highest to the lowest bran- 
ches, whether in painting, sculpture, or gems, might 
find a fitting subject of commemoration." " It is 
incredible," adds the Easy Chair, " but it is true, 
Lord Beaconsfield said it. That fresh and heart- 
touching sorrow presented itself to his mind as wor- 
thy to be cut on shell, and perpetuated in cameo, 
mounted properly, of course, in frosted gold of a 
unique Assyrian pattern, and worn as a brooch on 
the bosom of the Empress-Queen." Mr. Curtis 
suggests that this speech, " most seriously meant," 
may illustrate " the whole Beaconsfield business," 
which " is a business of fine effects in cameo and 
color, and he is himself a professor of the fine art 
of producing them." 



Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y., brings an- 
other contribution to Biblical study, in a pamphlet 
just published under the title of " A Rational View 
of the Bible." It consists of five lectures on the 
date and origin of the various books of the Old 
Testament. Smaller than Mr. Chadwick's or Mr. 
Sunderland's book, it is yet an excellent statement 
of the results of the new criticism, in the author's 
well-known clear and pointed style. Mr. Mann 
generally follows Dr. Kuenen's views, but shows his 
usual originality in the presentation of them. The 
arguments are strong, the story very interesting. 

The rational view, in the author's opinion, brings 
benefit rather than harm to the Bible. The notion 
of its supernatural origin was unjust to the book, 
putting it " under obligation to speak always in the 
tone of a God," and forcing it to be misinterpreted, 
in order that Genesis may "be kept abreast the lat- 
est deductions of geology." The longer this method 
is pursued the worse it will be for the book." But 
the rational theory of its origin quickens the inter- 
est in the work, and makes it take "on a purely hu- 
man quality which quite atones for all the mistakes 
it contains. We read it as the record of a people's 
highest life, a book unique and yet natural as any 
in the world ; a book in which are many discordant 
voices, as in every congress of strong and ardent 
minds." The rational view also aids religion. "The 
teaching that the Bible alone is God's word has 
tended to foster a feeling that Divinity had removed 
out of speaking distance for the last eighteen hun- 
dred years. On the contrary, the breaking down of 
this exclusive claim for old-time inspiration, and the 
assertion that the sole essential quality of God's 
word is truth, bring the Eternal Presence into in- 



stant communication with every pure spirit." 

The book can be obtained for fifty cents by ad- 
dressing Mr. Mann at Rochester, and is well worth 
the price. Sold also at the office of Unity. 



The growth of Sunday Schools in Chicago, noticed 
in our last issue, through an error of proof reading, 
appears as " since 1876." Unfortunately the report 
is no longer at hand, and we cannot correct the date, 
but it is not that. 



NATURAL RELIGION. 



A LETTER TO A FRIEND." 

Quincy, 111., April 27, 1877. 
Dear C. : — It is twenty-four days since the date 
of your letter to me, yet I am truly far from neglect- 
ing you in thought or deed. This morning I devote 
to you. I wish that I could see you. I wish that I 
could talk with you — not once, but many times and 
for a long season. I sympathize profoundly with 
your feelings and your struggles. If I could see 
you and have a series of conferences with you, with 
some reading and instruction in the New Testa- 
ment, I feel sure that I could show you " a more 
excellent way," that would make your pathway all 
luminous, and fill your heart with light and joy. 
Writing is a sad limitation when heart and soul are 
overflowing with desire to aid and comfort, and 
with things of faith and trust and belief to utter al- 
so, if only I could get as close to your difficulties 
and needs as conversation would enable me to do. 
But I will write as best I can, guiding myself by 
your questions. 

You ask me if I do not agree with you, that your 
thinking and striving and calling yourself a Chris- 
tian, and trying to be faithful to the name, can have 
done you no harm, even if you have been laboring 
under the " wrong impressions." Certainly I agree 
with you, and I think that nothing that is earnest, 
true, sincere, prayerful, and faithful in spirit, can be 
of any harm to any of God's children, even if they 
make mistakes and errors in their opinions. The 
mistakes will be corrected some time — the errors 
will be discovered and rectified — but the earnest- 
ness and sincerity for the truth will go on the same 
all the time ; and on such disposition of heart God 
smiles. Don't you think it w<»uld be a strange 
thing, if God gave us minds to think with, and then, 
when we have done our best with effort and with 
prayer and with sincere love of truth, to find 

•This letter it given without revision, — as it wai written and tent, ex- 
cept that a few sentences of purely personal interest have been omitted. 
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the right view and right way, he should then make 
it harmful to us, or punish us if, being imperfect, 
we fail in our efforts in some things, and err or make 
mistakes ? You would not treat a child so. And 
the Father of infinite love is more patient and more 
loving than you. 

You say, " I want you to tell me what you be- 
lieve, simply, if that is possible and won't take too 
long — and how it is that you can feel so happy with- 
out any hope in Jesus." 

I will try to tell you : 

I believe in God. 

I believe he is Infinite Spirit, perfect in goodness, 
in power, in love, in truth. 

I believe that he rules all things " with the glory 
of a Father." 

I believe that he has made the sun to rule by day 
and the moon by night, and rules over the stars and 
planets in their courses " with the glory of a Father." 

I believe that he opens his hand and satisfies the 
need of every living thing ; that he hears the young 
ravens when they cry, and gives the young lions 
their food ; that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without him ; and that he rules over all the helpless 
animals "with the glory of a Father." 

I believe that we are his human children, that he 
loves us with infinite tenderness, that the very hairs 
of our heads are numbered by him, that he watches 
over us by day and night, that he shields us and 
guides us in wonderful ways every day, that when 
we are tempted we may look up to him and be 
strengthened and saved from evil, and that he rules 
over our in-comings and out-goings " with the glory 
of a Father." 

I believe that, in his wisdom and the perfection 
of his being, it seemed best and perhaps necessary 
that all created things should be imperfect, because 
God alone can be perfection ; that, accordingly, 
the earth started imperfect, "without form and 
void," unable to support life ; that for countless 
ages it has been cooling and taking shape, gradually 
and slowly growing better and more beautiful, form- 
ing oceans and continents, laying one belt after an- 
other of firm foundations, by cooling the rocks from 
their fiery masses, or depositing sand and lime and 
earth from the waters ; that by these belts or strata 
the present form and face of the earth was gradual- 
ly builded up ; that they still remain, and that, by 
digging down into the earth in suitable places, we 
may see these belts and perceive by what slow de- 
grees and wonderful ways God made the earth ; that 
the explanation and description of these strata, and 
of the earth's growth as revealed in them, is called 
geology ; that they show that millions of years must 



have passed in this growth, while God lived and 
worked with divine knowledge of the best, and 
therefore the only way, until at last the earth was 
made ready for life, and plants and animals and 
man were made. 

I believe that living things also, like the earth, 
started in low and imperfect forms. 

I believe that the plants were at first coarse and 
rough, gigantic and repulsive, but grew more refined 
and beautiful, until they became as sweet and deli- 
cate as we find them now ; and that this is proved 
by finding these huge, coarse plants, many of which 
got caught in rocks, or in deposits from the waters, 
and became petrified, and have lasted in the earth 
till now, showing us the forms of the early plants. 

I believe that the animals were at first coarse, 
rough, gigantic, and repulsive, but gradually grew 
refined and beautiful, till they became as we see 
them now ; and that they, too, still exist in fossil 
or petrified condition, and that even, sometimes, 
their huge bones have been found to teach us what 
forms the early animals had. 

I believe that man, too, started imperfect, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. 

I believe that man started imperfect physically ; 
that he began in a low, repulsive, savage condition, 
ugly, with a small head and inferior brain ; that he 
has been thousands and thousands of years grow- 
ing gradually better and more beautiful and more 
erect in body ; and that this is shown by human re- 
mains found in some of the ancient belts or strata, 
and by many other physical proofs. 

I believe that man started imperfect mentally ; 
that at first he knew little and could know little — 
subsisted on poor and wild food — worshipped only 
idols of wood or stone — had no tools, no in- 
ventions — lived in caves; that gradually he im- 
proved, like all else in nature, until, after countless 
ages, he is the glorious creature of mind and intel- 
ligence that now we behold him, with a pure and 
spiritual worship of the unseen Most High. 

I believe that man started imperfect morally; 
that at first he was fierce, animal-like — cruel, treach- 
erous, selfish, sensual, greedy ; that gradually he 
has grown better, more refined, gentle, kind, spirit- 
ual, loving, truthful, devout, as we see him now ; 
and this has been the slow growth of countless ages 

of laboring life. 

I believe that, through all these ages, while the 
earth was growing fit for life, and then the plants 
and animals were growing fit to live in it, and then 
man was growing up from a wretched savage to a 
spiritual stature, God never deserted his work, but 
" worketh hitherto," and was in all the changes and 
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growths, and governed and lived in all, and ruled 
over all " with the glory of a Father." 

I believe that he is in all things, supporting and 
upholding them ; that he is the life of all life, the 
power of all growth, the strength of all progress, 
the spirit of all good, and that without his being and 
presence there could be no change and no improve- 
ment, nor could anything exist at all. 

I believe that not only through all these countless 
years, but that even in the few thousand years dur- 
ing which we can trace back the history of man- 
kind, we see great changes for the better, vast im- 
provement in mind and morals in the average level 
of mankind, and a tendency to grow all the time ; 
and that, in all this human history, God is working 
by great, far-reaching laws, some of which we are 
learning to understand a little, but many more of 
which are inscrutable, and so will ever be ; that he 
is in and of it all, inspiring, aiding, helping, check- 
ing, ordering, and ruling over all. 

I believe that, from time to time, throughout hu- 
man history, God has raised up great and pure souls 
to be witnesses of himself and ministers of his Word 
to the world ; that he has raised them up, not as by 
any miracle or supernatural display of power, but 
naturally, by some great rising or development of 
that perfect providence which is always working to 
make all souls great and good, and, by the obedi- 
ence of his children to his laws, brings forth still 
nobler children to praise him and bless the earth. 

I believe that Buddha, Socrates, Paul, John Huss, 
and many others, have been raised up to witness of 
God to the world. 

I believe that Jesus was so raised up and inspired 
to be a witness of God to the world, — to be a minis- 
ter of his Word, — to teach men a more spiritual re- 
ligion and a better way than he found them walking 
in. 

I believe he was a great prophet, akin to other 
great prophets among the Hebrews, but richer, 
deeper, higher, gentler, larger, more free, grander, 
and more wonderful in his vision of the unseen and 
eternal than any that I am able to compare him 
with. 

I believe that, for this reason, he impressed the 
world profoundly, regenerated it with new life and 
spiritual force, poured forth a new and spiritual re- 
ligion, and forever inspires and aids the soul to walk 
in the way of a high and pure life. 

I believe that God stood close to Jesus, inspired 
and taught him, filled his soul with the great thoughts 
and feelings that he uttered, and upheld and sup- 
ported him to the end. 



I believe that God also, in like manner, inspired 
the other great prophets of the Bible. 

I believe also that God in like manner inspired 
the prophets of every race who have witnessed of 
him by pure lives and faithful deaths and by spirit- 
ual teaching. 

I believe that God inspired and supported Buddha 
when he set out upon his wanderings, to teach a 
deeper and purer religion to the people. 

I believe that God inspired Socrates, when he 
taught the Athenian youth the simple, inward life of 
honesty and virtue, and that God supported Socrates 
when he preferred death to violation of the voice 
which he declared spoke in his soul. 

I believe that, at Constance, God inspired and 
supported John Huss, when he calmly entered the 
flames rather than equivocate or deny what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. 

I believe that God's inspiration is waiting at the 
soul of each one of his children ; that the same 
immediate inspiration of the Infinite Spirit which 
the prophets have had and Jesus had, is open to all; 
that the inspiration which made these teachers so 
good, is striving at all hearts to lift them up to good- 
ness. 

I believe that these great men were exceptional 
men, who, by reason of some excellencies or obe- 
diences to the laws of God in their ancestors, were 
born with very great minds, quick of intelligence 
and insight and reason, and that the inspiration of 
God, flowing into such spirits, lifted them to their 
great heights of power and illumination ; but I be- 
lieve, also, that the same inspiring Spirit of God 
waits and enters to lift up and illumine every soul, 
according to its measure and capacity, and that 
whatever soul is true to such sight as it has and fol- 
lows it with piety, will grow more and more open 
to inspiration, and receive continually more light, 
and grow up into higher peace, joy, and assurance. 

I believe that Jesus was a man ; and therefore in 
him God shows us what our true humanity is ; and, 
since Jesus was a man, I believe in the possibility 
of a divine manhood for all men. 

I believe in the future life. 

I believe that there, as well as here, the self-same 
laws govern ; that it is a state of everlasting pro- 
gress ; that we shall live in an order which will 
open up to us great vistas of truth and knowledge, 
wonders of experience,'and sublime heights of vir- 
tue, toward which it will be our duty and our celes- 
tial joy and life to aspire_and*strive evermore. 

I believe that God will help us there as he does 
here ; that he will stand dost beside us to inspire, 
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uplift, and strengthen ; that he has framed laws of 
life and society there, which will surround his child- 
ren with aid and comfort and joy ; and that he rules 
over it all " with the glory of a Father." 

I believe that God is infinitely merciful and ten- 
der and forgiving ; that he " pities us like as a fath- 
er pitieth his children ;" that " he knoweth our 
frame, and remembereth that we are dust ;" and 
that he wills that " not one of his little ones shall 
perish." 

I believe that no one will be punished forever, or 
banished from before the face of God ; that we are 
all his children ; that the most wicked person is 
his child just as much as the best person ; that he 
loves the bad, the wayward, the wandering ; that 
he loves them with the infinite tenderness of the 
all-Father, more than our human hearts can con- 
ceive of or our human love imagine ; that it is im- 
possible for his love and goodness to condemn any 
one of his children to endless pain and loss ; that 
he punishes by his perfect providence and ever- 
working laws, but not endlessly ; that he seeks ever- 
more to redeem the wicked ; that his love will not 
give up any one ; and that his power is equal to re- 
claiming all at last, and will do so, and he will rule 
over all " with the glory of a Father." 

I believe that, if but one sheep be lost, the good 
shepherd leaves the ninety-nine to seek after the 
one that is lost, and, when he has found it, he re- 
joices more over that one which he has saved, than 
over the ninety-nine which went not astray, and 
needed no reclaiming. 

I believe that it is impossible, because contrary 
to the justice and love of God, that we imperfect 
creatures can be condemned to any fixed state for- 
ever for what we may be or do in this little short 
life. 

I believe that, when we die, we enter there just 
as we leave here, and go right on, with new oppor- 
tunities and new helps to aid us to pray to God for 
strength ; and that no one can be so bad as to stop 
the still small voice in his soul, and that some time 
he will hear it and try to return ; and I believe that 
the instant he begins to try, God is by his side to 
help, to save, to bless, to heal. 

I believe that all wrongs are punished, both here 
and hereafter, in very many ways ; and that the in- 
stant a wrong is done, it is judged and condemned 
by God, and is sure to end in destruction and de- 
feat, however prosperous it may seem at first ; and 
that every righteous thing is blessed and hallowed, 
and is sure to end in life and victory, however de- 
fenseless and trodden-down it may appear at first 



I believe that nothing can separate me from the 
love of God, " neither life nor death, nor height 
nor depth, nor principalities nor powers, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor any other creature," 
nor my own sins and errors — from the love of God, 
which is not only revealed in Jesus, but in my own 
heart, in all the wonderful guidance of his hand in 
the history of mankind, in all the good and pure 
and great who have witnessed of him everywhere, 
and to which my own soul responds and testifies. 

*[I believe that the Universe is a realm of per- 
fect order; that this Earth and all the spheres 
that fill the starry heavens, move on their way ac- 
cording to laws which are never broken ; that all 
motions and changes on this earth-surface, and on 
all the planets and stars, go on according to laws 
which are never broken ; that nothing supernatural 
ever overcomes the holy majesty of nature ; that 
what is sometimes called the supernatural is really 
the preternatural, and cannot exist ; that no mira- 
cles ever invade the perfect work of law ; that all 
is one severe, secure, invincible, unbroken, divine 
order. 

I believe that the worship or religion of mankind, 
as it gradually unfolded in the soul, established 
different forms, rites, creeds and principles, which 
became institutions and religions ; that these relig- 
ions took their form and substance in part from 
human nature which is the same all the world over, 
in part from the peculiar traits and character of the 
race that developed them, and in part from the 
particular circumstances and conditions of the time 
in which they arose ; that Buddhism, Brahminism, 
Zoroastrianism, Greek, Roman and Norse myth- 
ology, Druidism, Mohammedanism, are illustrations 
of such historical religions ; and that all such his- 
torical religions, proceeding in part from what is 
immutable and universal in human nature, and in 
part from special traits of race or conditions of 
time, are in part true and permanent, in part er- 
roneous and transitory. 

I believe that Christianity is one among these 
historical religions ; that it is the most high, noble 
and complete among them ; that it began in an 
epoch of unusual grandeur and in a character and 
life of great depth, power and holiness ; that it is 
more true, more wide, more rational, more beauti- 
ful, more uplifting, strengthening and life-giving to 
the enlightened spirit, than any other ; that, how- 
ever, in its forms, books, doctrines, rites and char- 
acter as a historical religion, it has its limitations, 

•The following nine paragraphs between brackets make no part of the 
letter at originally tent; but neither are they written to be added nrm. 
I will include them for reasons some of which are obvious. J. V. B. 
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and must have, because it is founded, like all others, 
in part on the immutable and universal in human 
nature and in part on the peculiar character of the 
race and time in which it arose ; and that, therefore, 
it has great and inspiring elements which will last 
forever, and also partial and transitory elements 
which will pass away. 

I believe that religion is wider than, and inclu- 
sive of, all forms and names of historical religions ; 
and that no person should profess any form as the 
be-all and end-all, or take any name as a limitation 
of either the sympathies of his heart or the inquiries 
of his mind. 

I believe that many religions in their process 
of development, have created books which are 
held sacred by them, containing their records, his- 
tory, credentials, poetry and precepts. 

I believe that the Koran, the sacred hymns of 
India and others, are such books. 

I believe that the Bible is such a book, divided 
in two parts, the Old Testament being the sacred 
books of the Jews, the New Testament the sacred 
writings of Christianity. 

I believe that these books, like the religions which 
produced them, contain much that is true, univer- 
sal and imperishable, and much also that is erron- 
eous, partial and transitory. 

I believe that these books should be read rever- 
ently on the one hand, in freedom on the other ; 
that they should not be allowed to rule over the 
mind or limit the feelings or harden religion into 
forms and creeds ; that they should not be endowed 
with authority over reason ; that they should be 
interpreted according to the canons of language 
and historical criticism, and that, whatever their 
meaning, they must be judged continually by the 
human spirit as it grows clearer, more intelligent 
and more devout with the lapse of time ; that what- 
ever is a hindrance will be outgrown and left 
behind, and whatever is good will be preserved to 
nourish natural religion in the soul.] 

Thus, my dear friend, I have endeavored to sketch 
for you, quite frankly, the outline of my belief. It is 
called " Natural Religion," and comes from God, 
as all natural things do, and blooms in the human 
soul by the breath of his Spirit, just as a flower rises 
out of the earth. It is planted by God in the hu- 
man soul. It is the spirit's natural remembrance 
of its Father. It begins when the most degrad- 
ed savage bows before his idol, with the dim 
instinct to worship, and goes on growing bet- 
ter, clearer, more spiritual, until it flowers into di- 
vine power and beauty in such a soul as Jesus. 



Now I will try to answer some of your special 
inquiries. You say you believe " there cannot be a 
person who has not some good in him, and, if we 
all have good, it seems we must be followers of 
Christ ; then we are Christians. That seems a very 
broad meaning, though, doesn't it ?" To this I an- 
swer, Yes, it is broad, but not so broad as the lov- 
ing-kindness of God. If you are following afar off, 
you are just as much in the army as if deemed wor- 
thy to march in the leading ranks. Now all are fol- 
lowing a little. One man may be wicked, dishon- 
est, intemperate, profane, but he may love his little 
child and be kind to it. To that extent he is fol- 
lowing. Another may be harsh, savage, fierce, sen- 
sual, but scorn to take a pin that is not his own. 
To that extent he is following. " We've all our an- 
gel side," and it is this side that keeps striving with 
us, and one - day will be victorious and thrust out 
the evil, because it is the good side and has the help 
and blessing of God. You say, " Do you believe 
there will be persons lost finally — say a few ?" No ; 
I think, sooner or later, every soul will cry to God, 
and a broken and a contrite spirit he will not refuse. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son contains my view 
of salvation. On this point, let me ask you to turn 
to Whittier's " Tent on the Beach," and read the 
poem of Piero Luca, the porter of the Pitti Palace. 
Read it more than once, and ponder over it. 

You say, " If God has infinite power, why is it 
that Satan leads so many far from him ? Does God 
permit it to be so ?" Dear C, there is no devil, 
whether you call him Satan, or by any other name. 
If in this earth " we've all our angel side," why not 
also everywhere ? Would it not be strange, if here 
there is a spark of good even in the worst, but in 
some other part of God's dominions there should 
be creatures totally evil, without any ray of good at 
all ? I believe there is no creature anywhere but 
has his angel side ; and a being with an angel side 
cannot be a devil. You are troubled to know how 
God can permit Satan to mislead people. But do 
you not see that the devil himself is the most in- 
comprehensible evil ? Why does God permit him 
to exist ? He does not permit it. There is no Sa- 
tan ; and in the universe in which God rules " with 
the glory of a Father," a creature of absolute, irre- 
deemable blackness is an impossibility. 

I believe I have answered now all your questions 
as fully and frankly as possible in a letter. I have 
not written hastily. I have thought much about 
you. I yearn with my whole heart toward you, my 
former dear pupil, as I yearn toward all of that lit- 
tle flock of children, though so many now have 
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grown up to manhood and womanhood, like your- 
self. I wish earnestly to be of service to you. I 
ask you to read what I have written, not once only, 
but more than once. Turn not away hastily from 
any point that may trouble you. Think of it, pon- 
der it well. You owe so much to me, to yourself, 
to the truth. 

Before closing, I want to notice one or two points 
in your letter, in regard to which I wish to give you 
some cautions. You say, " After looking over some 
parts of the Bible, I could not conscientiously say 
that I believed in every part of it." I want to cau- 
tion you on the subject of the use of the Bible. 
No book, to my mind, is so grand, so beautiful, so 
full of wonderful penetration into the unseen things 
of God, so rich in precious words to help our faith 
and quicken us to noble life. But it is also true 
that no book has so many pitfalls for the unwary or 
the ignorant, or for those who go to it, as most peo- 
ple do, not to help them to find out what is true, 
but to find ways or texts to prove that some special 
opinion or doctrine is true. Now I will tell you 
some reasons why the Bible is such a difficult book 
to use and to understand, and why it is sometimes 
dangerous in ignorant hands : 

i. You know it is written in a foreign language ; 
not only so, but in dead languages — that is, those 
no longer spoken. The Old Testament is written 
in Hebrew ; the New Testament is written in Greek. 
Of course, they were composed long before there 
was any printing, and the first copies were manu- 
scripts, and so they were for many hundred years. 
Now these manuscripts do not agree among them- 
selves. In a particular passage, many of them will 
read one way, many of them another way. There 
are about one hundred thousand passages in the 
New Testament alone in which the old manuscripts 
differ in the words ; so that it is a work of great 
learning and labor to say what the text of the New 
Testament really is ; and in many passages the best 
scholars differ in their judgment, and no one can 
feel any confidence whether such a passage should 
have one Greek word, as it is in one manuscript, or 
another Greek word, as it is in another manuscript. 
Now, perhaps you will be told that these discrepan- 
cies are very trifling and do not affect any matters 
of doctrine. This is true in part, but is not alto- 
gether true. In many cases, the decision in favor 
of one word or another makes a great difference in 
what the passage teaches. Take down your Bible 
and open to the ist Epistle of John, 5th chapter, 
7th verse ; there you will see a passage about the 
three heavenly witnesses. This passage is an entire 
interpolation. It does not belong in the New Tes- 



tament at all, and is not found in a single old man- 
uscript. Nobody knows how or by whom it crept 
into the text, and to tell you the remarkable story 
of how it got into our Testament would take too 
long here. The most orthodox scholars agree that 
it is no part of the Bible. Yet you will find plenty 
of ignorant people, and even people who ought to 
know better, still quoting that text, and relying up- 
on it to prove the Trinity. But, besides all this, 
what these hundred thousand uncertainties do prove 
incontcstably is, that you are quite right when you 
say you use your mind in regard to the Bible, and 
cannot believe some parts of it ; because, if the 
Bible was intended to require our implicit belief, 
and to give us certain knowledge of truth, I think 
we may be sure that God would not have left it to 
fall into such a host of uncertainties as to the very 
words of it. But this is not all ; for the New Tes- 
tament has to be translated into English before you 
can read it, and the translation which we common- 
ly use was made long ago, before they understood 
the New Testament Greek as well as they do now ; 
and, although it is very beautiful for its fine old 
English, it is a very bad translation indeed as a ren- 
dering of the Greek, and as full of errors and mis- 
translations as it can hold, affecting the meaning of 
numberless passages in important ways. You will 
see, therefore, how much caution you must use be- 
fore taking any passage to prove anything, or allow- 
ing it to affect your mind. 

2. The Bible is made up of books written by 
many different hands, and the writers often disagree 
with each other. There are important discrepan- 
cies between the Gospels that cannot be reconciled. 
Then there is the great disagreement or quarrel that 
stands out in the New Testament. No doubt you 
have read the New Testament a great deal. Now, 
did you ever, in your reading, notice anything of 
Paul's quarrel with Peter and his party ? Did any- 
body ever teach you anything about it ? Yet you 
have no doubt read faithfully over and over again, 
passages which cannot be understood at all, without 
a knowledge of that quarrel ; and yet you supposed 
you understood them, because you gave some mean- 
ing to them which perhups the words might be 
made to bear, but which was not at all in the mind 
of Paul when he wrote them, and is very different 
from what he meant. 

3. Most important of all, however, is the fact 
that the Bible is such an old book. Suppose that 
two thousand years hereafter, some one should find 
somewhere a newspaper published in Boston to-day, 
and that he knew nothing whatever about the his- 
tory of our time, about the state of society now 
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existing in Boston, etc. How much do you think 
he would understand that newspaper? Suppose 
that, in place of a newspaper, he found a private 
letter, or even a public letter, written by some rep- 
resentative to his constituents, and all the finder 
knew was the name of the writer and the name of 
the person or persons it was written to, but nothing 
of the condition or circumstances of either party. 
How much do you think he would understand of 
that letter ? Now that is precisely the case with 
Paul's Epistles. They are simply letters written for 
special purposes to certain persons. How are you 
to understand them, if you know very little about 
Paul and nothing about the people to whom he wrote? 
I know you will meet with persons who will tell you 
that, to a believing soul, the Bible is easy, that he 
that runs may read, etc. Believe it not. Distrust 
all such talk. It is simple ignorance. If any man 
says it in the pulpit, it is still nothing but ignorance. 
The ideas which these " believing souls " start with 
came out of the Bible by ignorance at first, and of 
course it is easy to find them there again by ignor- 
ance. But that is not wise reading, nor faithful 
reading, nor conscientious reading. When a great 
scholar recently published a Life of Jesus, he 6aid 
he had deveted twenty-five years to a study of the 
history of the times, the state and condition of so- 
ciety, etc., etc., and to the Gospels as related to the 
epoch in which they appeared, to qualify himself to 
write about that wonderful and beautiful life. Does 
not that seem greater, more worthy, more reveren- 
tial, more worshipful, than the flippant and ignorant 
ease with which most persons talk of Jesus and of 
the Gospels ? But you will ask me, Is the Bible 
worse off in this respect than any other ancient 
book? It is more difficult than some, because we 
know less about the first century after Jesus than 
we do of many other times ; and it is more peril- 
ously situated than any other in one important re- 
spect : it is the only book of all ancient volumes 
on which the western world hangs its faith and re- 
ligion, and this fact makes the difficulty which it 
shares with all antique books, and in which it ex- 
ceeds very many, peculiarly dangerous. 

I think now you will see the importance of the 
caution which I wish to give you about reading the 
Bible. I would not bid you not read it. It is full 
of passages which are so beautiful and elevating, so 
majestic and grand, so helpful and strengthening, 
that no one should lose them from his life or from 1 
his daily thoughts. Such are Isaiah xl., parts of j 
u. and lii., Pss. xxm., xci., cm., civ., the Sermon \ 
on the Mount, Jesus' Parables, and many other pla- 
ces. But I do wish to warn you not rashly to hang | 



your faith or belief upon any passages which ap- 
pear to assert this or that doctrine, or which unin- 
structed persons, or persons who take up the Bible 

0 search for proof- texts, declare to teach this or 
that doctrine. It is not the right way to use the 
Bible — it is not a careful and conscientious way to 
read it. It is sure to lead to perplexity, misunder- 
standing, confusion, and unhappiness. 

One other point I want to speak of, and then I 
will bid you good-bye. I have read your letter ma- 
ny times very carefully and pondered over it ; and 

1 will presume upon the privilege of your old teach- 
er and minister and your friend, to refer to 
some indications which I discover in your letter of 
certain things in your disposition which I think you 
must guard against. You say you " have so many 
dear friends who are members of the orthodox 
church ;" and again, that you " have been influenced 
very much toward the Baptist church in X.;" and 
again, that your talk " has all been, or, rather, the 
most of it has been, on one side." When I consid- 
er these passages and remember your gentleness of 
disposition and tenderness of heart — when I call to 
mind certain incidents that I remember of you 
long ago, and a certain shyness that I think I have 
observed in you toward older people, I cannot but 
think that you have used just the right word, and 
that you have been influenced. Consider how much 
it means, that almost all the conversation you have 
had, the sympathy you have sought, the advice you 
have taken, the pleading you have listened to, has 
been on one side. I fear that you are one who gets 
very tenderly attached to your friends, and that 
they have been able to work upon your susceptible 
mind, with sad results. The tender attachment is 
right — the surrender of mental poise to the gusts of 
feeling is wrong. But if it is influence, you say, 
Why could I not influence them as well as they in- 
fluence me? Perhaps I might be able to answer 
that, if I knew your friends ; but, in one way, I can 
see that any young person, brought up liberally, would 
be at a great disadvantage, when thrown suddenly 
and intimately, as you were, with companions of or- 
thodox training. You were brought up to think for 
yourself. Your religious education was really just be- 
ginning, because your mind was just unfolding to 
such things ; you were just beginning to learn, un- 
der my instruction, something of the history and 
nature of the Bible, and the great truths of natural 
religion ; you were not supplied with a set creed, 
because it is not our way of education ; and you 
had not attained knowledge to see and reason for 
yourself. Your companions had been trained very 
differently ; they had been brought up from baby- 
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hood to believe certain things ; they had recited 
them at their mothers' knees ; as they grew up, they 
were told continually that they must hold this be- 
lief implicitly ; that any doubt was wicked ; that 
they must hold the creed on peril of eternal misery ; 
that the devil was constantly trying to insinuate 
doubt into their minds, but that they must hold fast 
to their faith, in spite of him, so as to be saved ; 
that to think and reason for themselves was sinful ; 
they must take the teaching of the church. They 
were carefully instructed that the Bible teaches this 
creed, and made to get certain texts by heart, call- 
ed proof-texts. Probably many were worked upon 
by revivals, and their tender natures excited, until, 
in an ecstasy, equally ignorant and sincere, they 
said they were converted, and joined the church. 
It is very plain to me that you would be sadly at 
the mercy of companions trained in that way. They 
would be positive — they would know just what they 
believed — they would not have the least doubt, nor 
be troubled with any reasoning — they would roll off 
the proof-texts volubly, and they would be full pf 
zeal and earnestness and tenderness. You would 
have almost nothing to oppose to this, because you 
were never taught to believe implicitly without 
knowledge or reason, and your knowledge and rea- 
son were only just opening. I ask you to look these 
facts plainly in the face ; if I am right, weigh them, 
and discover whether they be not of great meaning 
and moment. 

If you are faithful to the better way that I think 
I see stirring in your mind — the way of reason, of 
thought, of conscientious endeavor after a deeply- 
rooted and rational faith — you have a hard task be- 
fore you, one of the hardest tasks that ever assails 
human constancy. It is the task of remaining in 
doubt. Alas ! how few prove themselves capable 
of it ! It is apt to be one of the highest and finest 
powers of noble minds. To endure a time of doubt, 
perhaps a prolonged time ; to stand firm under the 
pain of uncertainty ; to deliberate and strive, and 
still not see, and then deliberate and strive again, 
and yet again, meantime trusting that in the perfect 
providence of the Most High we shall find a way at- 
last to a clear and blessed sight, and living in this 
trust, working in it, faithful to our very doubts, and 
honest with ourselves — this is great, noble, and 
deeply religious. Very few can do it — or, at least, 
very few aspire to it. The weak break down under 
it. But God knows our frame and remembereth 
what we are. Not for nothing do we endure the 
pain and accept the discipline. It is a service of 
the God of Truth. As Milton said in his blindness, 
" They also serve who only stand and wait" And 



when we find our way at last — when the vision of 
truth breaks upon our eyes, and a great and assured 
faith grows up in us — it is such a burst of light and 
joy and peace, as no tongue can utter. God grant 
to you such strength and trust to wait, and the joy 
and faith following. 

Sincerely your friend, 

J. Vila Blake. 



TABLE TALK. 



BV ROBERT COLLYER. 

A writer in the London World went to hear Pro- 
fessor Jowett pi each, just now in Oxford, and makes 
a capital report of the scene and the sermon. He 
notes how a smile of seraphic innocence made the 
preacher's face radiant as he sat in the pulpit, away 
above the eager and expectant crowd. The full, 
round head, and cherubic cheeks, that nestle in the 
comparts of a double chin — the twinkle of repress- 
ed irony in the preacher's eyes as he says the pray- 
er for the good estate of Balliol College, of which 
he is master, and thanks God for the munificence 
of John de Balliol and Devoargilla his wife. Then 
he tells us how the best men in the Univesity were 
there, for the great editor of Plato is a man to be 
heard ; and there is a special interest in this, 
that no human soul can guess whether he will launch 
out into some tremendous piece of radicalism or 
give you a pleasant talk all about the domestic vir- 
tues. 

On this Sunday the sermon must have been rad- 
ical enough for the most eager iconoclast who still 
loves the truth. The text was, " Neither shall they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead." 
The argument that the history of Christianity is a 
story of perpetual change ; dogmas have altered 
and outward forms lost their old meaning ; so that, 
if we could conceive one man as having lived 
through all the years, he would have been princi- 
pally employed in anathematizing himself. We of 
the present century have not the same feelings and 
views about Christianity as our fathers had, and 
the problem for us to solve is, how much Christian- 
ity ought we to retain and how much to give up. 
And this was the kernel and conclusion of the whole 
matter : That we are not to look for Christianity in 
the organization of the church or the ritual, for 
this is a sort of materialism ; not in internal con- 
viction, for in this there may be obvious delusion ; 
not in miracles, for we have learnt to read history 
with new eyes, and should not believe a miracle if 
we saw one ; and not in the historical statement, 
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for Jesus undoubtedly did not say all the words 
that are attributed to him ; not in any of these 
things. " What, then, is Christianity ?" the preach- 
er asked, and answered, " It is the ideal of one who 
went about doing good, and all the facts of science and 
history which are clear, certain, and true." 

He threw his lance, too, with might and main, at 
the make-believes of the day, in the guise of a sto- 
ry. " Bishop Leighton was reviled once," he said, 
" for being an Episcopalian, when his father was a 
Presbyterian and his grandfather a Roman Catho- 
lic, and answered, ' Yes, sir ; and my grandfather 
was the honestest man of the three.' " That must 
have been a sight worth seeing and a sermon worth 
hearing. Radicalism to the backbone, in the cen- 
tral citadel of English orthodoxy, with the 
best men in Oxford for hearers. Some of them, 
this writer says, looked as if they expected the ben- 
ediction to stick in his throat, and some looked 
about them with a gr£at pride, as if to say, the truth 
has been told this time anyhow. And we may sure- 
ly thank God and take courage, when we think such 
sermons are possible where there is such rare need 
of them — so brave, and broad, and true. 



It still seems hard to realize that Bayard Taylor 
has done his day's work down here and gone to his 
rest. It was my good fortune to spend some days 
with him, in a glancing sort of way, a year ago last 
November, and I do not know when I have met a 
man more thoroughly alive, from the center of the 
heart and brain to the tips of the fingers, than he 
was then. As you listened to his bright talk of his 
plans and purposes, you felt that, to his own mind 
certainly, the best lay still before him, and that what 
he had done so far was only in some sense getting 
ready, " a good ready," as we say, for what was still 
to come. We went with our friend, Mr. Fields, 
whose guests we were, to call on Richard H. Dana, 
and wish him joy on his ninety-first birthday. Mr. 
Taylor had written a notable paper in the New York 
Tribune, tracing the beautiful old age back to its 
spring, and touching its remote connections with 
the men of the old era, and this, with the visit, be- 
came a kind of text, I remember, a short time after, 
of the worth of a long life filled in, through and 
through, with the best work a man can do. He had 
the poem, Prince Dukalion, in hand then and al- 
most done, read some passages from the manuscript, 
and told me how it was in his mind to write a series 
of poems which should trace the upward march of 
man through all the centuries, and be what one 
might call a psalm of degrees ; and then crown 
these with one in which he would try to sing of his 



own faith in God and man. It was all said quietly 
and with a touch of humility, as if he felt he must 
wait on God for the fitting word. But he had seen 
the pattern of it all in the Mount, and felt a genu- 
ine hunger to make it good. 

Then there was this new Life of Goethe — he 
must write that. He had been collecting materials 
for it and making studies, through many years. I 
confess I did not take kindly to this project, be- 
cause it seemed as if his deep and true reverence 
for the man's genius would stand in the way of a 
right estimate of his character. His genius was su- 
perb, Margaret Fuller says, but his character was 
no match for it ; and Parker says, " He was a selfish 
rogue, a great pagan ; his theory of life was selfish, 
and the Christian was not in him." And whether 
Bayard Taylor could so have mastered his worship 
of the head of gold as to have told the grim truth 
about the feet of clay, and all that lay between, 
must be matter of serious doubt. Still, there it was 
dreaming in him, and working like new wine in the 
cask — a Life of Goethe, which should be right wor- 
thy of the man. His good wife was helping him to 
save money for this, he told me, that they might go 
to Germany after a while, and settle down until his 
book was written. And this is the money, so far as 
they had got it scraped together, by very hard work 
and close saving, the poor fellow spent in the ser- 
vice of our republic, to leave his widow destitute, 
and open the question, as she looks anxiously 
through the clouds of her sorrow toward us, wheth- 
er we will leave her with the double desolation of 
poverty and bereavement. 

So when I think of this eager, earnest soul, as it 
was here among us so lately, with aspirations and 
intentions reaching onward through the years to 
come, its swift translation touches me afresh to the 
faith that we are not unclothed but clothed upon, 
when we pass into the silence ; or else, of all the 
waste the mind can conceive, this, that blots out 
such an intelligence in its fair and full prime, is the 
last and worst. 



An English lady, who has just passed away, has 
given in benefactions to the Church of England, 
about $ 700,000, with her husband to help her. 

Our brave little church in York has made grand 
use of a new school-house this winter, by giving a 
good breakfast Sunday mornings to a crowd of des- 
titute people. 

The good Princess Alice used to say that her 
creed contained only two articles— one from Plato, 
" It is better to suffer than to do an injury," and 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
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A London house is to bring out The Lives and 
Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest Men in His- 
tory, in eight monthly volumes, folio. The por- 
traits are to be reproductions from fine and rare 
steel engravings. The lives will be written by men 
of great eminence, and Mr. Emerson's name is 
mentioned as one of the writers. 

The Christian Life notices the offer of the edit- 
ors of Unity to go out and lecture or preach, on 
condition that those who want such services will 
subscribe to our little venture, and thinks we shall 
have no such trouble as Dr. Parker struck, from 
whom we stole the idea. We do not expect to have 
any trouble, and forty-eight subscribers sent in their 
names to-day, in response to our offer, which is 
still open, and will be for some time to come. 

The little jokelet from Punch about the old lady 
who could not think of turning vegetarian because 
she was brought up in the Free Kirk, and was not 
going to change her religion in her old age, reminds 
me of a story a gentleman told me in York last 
summer. How he met a man on the street the morn- 
ing good old Mr. Welbeloved died, who said to 
him, " Have you heard the news ? Mr. Welbeloved 
is dead." " The vegetarian ?" " I never heard he 
was a vegetarian." Our friend answered, " Are you 
sure you are right ?" " Quite sure," was the an- 
swer ; " he was one of those people who do not be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, you know." 



A NEW ORDINATION SERVICE. 



A correspondent writes us the following account 
of Wm. C. Gannett's ordination at St. Paul, March 
7 : "Although ten years a minister and two years at 
St. Paul, Mr. Gannett had never been 'ordained.' 
But a week before, he asked his people to 'ordain' 
him and to all unite in doing so by renewing their 
bond of fellowship with each other. Accordingly 
on Sunday after sermon, he explained the agree- 
ment with a three times reading, that none might 
lightly act. Then the President of the Board of 
Trustees said an ordaining word, Mr. Jones wel- 
comed him to the band of workers, and after ser- 
vice, the friends — about a hundred — came up, one 
by one, and signed their names below these words : 
' As those who believe in religion, 

As those who believe in Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in religion, 

As those who believe that the religious life means 
the thankful, trustful, loyal and helpful life. 

And as those who believe that a church is a 
brotherhood of helpers wherein it is made easier to 
lead such a life, 

We join ourselves together, name, hand and 
heart as memhers of Unity Church.' 

In his explanation Mr. Gannett said that this 
was a 'creed,' but one made up not of the intellect- 
ual beliefs, but of the principles and ideals of our 
religion — a much deeper and wider and more last- 
ing ground of sympathy. To those who had signed 
any previous statement, this was supplemental, not 
doing away with that ; but new friends signing this 



were in no way committed to any older statement. 
Nor was the signing a pledge of financial support 
to Unity Church ; but it was a pledge of real and 
deep interest in the church. No stranger, for in- 
stance, attracted for two or. three Sundays, no friend 
even, who merely cared once in a while to drop in, 
heartily welcome as their presence was, should feel 
invited thus to join our fellowship. He thought it 
would be our family book, the register of those who 
felt that ours was their church home. The signing 
was and should be regarded as a solemn act ; it was 
our way of 'joining the church,' but the 'church' 
joined was open to each and all whose life-ideals 
and principles these words expressed, and who cared 
to find their home with us. Once in three months 
he proposed that the book should be opened on the 
table by the pulpit and new signatures invited ; and 
that an age be set, not younger probably than six- 
teen or seventeen years, at which our children 
should be encouraged to join their names to ours. 

It all was simple, natural, and almost too tender and 
impressive to be told about in this way ; but we 
hold the Unity circle to be our larger selves, and 
what has done us good may help others in it." 



SERMONS ON THEIR MERIT. 



Rev. J. L. Jones, of Janesville, Wis., has made a 
new departure among the clergy. Determined to 
have his church rest on sound business principles, 
he has with his usual boldness issued a circular an- 
nouncing that " I have this day released the officers 
of All Souls' Church from all further responsibility as 
to my salary. Hereafter I will have n*o stated or 
assured income, but will trust to such support as my 
pulpit ministrations and general usefulness in Janes- 
ville will command. There will be no pew-renting 
or reserved seats in this church, no collection taken 
up, and no church begging. Annual tickets, good 
for a seat in any part of the church, will be sold for 
five dollars per year. Those not holding annual 
tickets will have an opportunity of leaving upon 
the table at the door ten cents, on entering or re- 
tiring, if they so desire. Friends will be requested 
to make their own change." Mr. Jones proceeds to 
give, among his reasons for this change, " that the 
present management of church finances is a reproach 
to religion and an offense to decent business morals. 
Debts are loosely contracted, and the revenue col- 
lected often by undignified means." His " salary 
shall not rest with undue weight upon the shoulders 
of the few over-willing supporters. Some such plan 
as this must be adopted in order to save the democ- 
racy of the church. I much desire that the church 
in which I preach shall be as congenial a home to 
the mechanic as to the capitalist. This I believe 
can be done by putting its privileges at an uniform 
rate and within reach of the poorest. I have no 
desire or need to remain in Janesville longer than 
my work is of sufficient value in the community to 
command a decent support on its own merits." We 
cannot but admire the boldness of the circular. At 
last accounts the plan was working well, and Mr. 
Jones had a fair prospect of being soon ready to 
lend money to his salaried brethren. 
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LIBERAL WORKERS. 



J. LI. Jones has prepared for the Sons of Tempe- 
rance of Milton Junction, Wis., a programme of lit- 
erary work for twelve evenings. It includes the 
study of various American authors and works, the 
discussion of various questions connected with 
temperance, all spiced with dramatic and other en 
tertainments. 

In an article on Tennyson, London Truth says . 
"In religion he may be described as a broad 
churchman — very broad — but with the keenest sense 
of the beauty of what our German cousins would 
call the Christian Mythus. Among the dearest of 
his personal friends was Frederick Maurice, who 
stood godfather to one of his boys." 

Rev. J. L. Douthitt, of Shelbyville, 111., has pub 
lished a pamphlet on "The Creeds or Christ; 
Which do You Believe ? A Plea for Religious Hon- 
esty." He reviews the Confessions of Faith of the 
various churches, and finds, of course, many doc 
trines which the modern preacher professes on or- 
dination day, and then straightway forgetteth them. 

Rev. O. Clute has been giving a course of scien 
tific lectures at Algona, 111. A local paper says they 
were "received with a degree of interest and enthu- 
siasm which is seldom accorded to any speaker by 
our somewhat undemonstrative people.* We have 
heard only expressions of the warmest approval and 
admiration of the manner and spirit of these elo 
quent lectures." 

The Register, of Spencer, Iowa, reports that Rev. 
J. R. Effinger, of Des Moines, recently lectured 
there Saturday evening and twice on Sunday. The 
people there were so pleased with a preacher who 
'^is an earnest advocate of a rational, practical re- 
ligion, and pleads for a greater purity and manli- 
ness in life, and less of the cowardly clinging to the 
skirts of another," that they appointed a committee 
to consider a plan for regular service and church 
organization, and are trying to make arrangements 
for Mr. Effinger to speak there once a month. 

Dr. Heywood, of Louisville, lately preached a 
sermon on " The Sabbath and Humanity," reported 
at length in the Courier-Journal. He vigorously 
presented the view, now held by all scholars, that 
the Hebrew Sabbath was originally no gloomy but 
a joyous day. " It was made for humanity, not hu- 
manity for it. It was humane, tenderly humane, in 
its origin, a rest-day for the poor, the weary, and 
the over-burdened, and not for man only, but also 
for the beasts that toil for him and do his bidding." 
Dr. Heywood reminded his hearers that Proudhon, 
though an extreme radical, still has argued in the 
name of health and public morality, for six days of 
labor and one of rest. 

R. H. writes that -"on Feb. 16th, Rev. J. Andrew 
installed himself over the Unitarian society of Ke- 
okuk, Iowa. He believes in the competency and 
right of ministers and societies to determine their 
own relations without let or hindrance, or help from 
any outside ecclesiastical authorities. So he offer- 
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ed his own prayer and did his own preaching for 
his installation. The freedom, frankness, and inde- 
pendence of the discourse, were its prominent fea- 
tures, and they must have struck \he congregation 
as a wide departure from the general cautiousness 
and circumlocution of the pulpit. Mr. Andrew 
combines with ability a freedom from the trammels 
of tradition and authority. His style is full of fresh- 
ness, points, and vitality." 

The editor of the Glencoe Register, Minn., is 
named Liberty Hall, and sounds like one. In a 
long editorial, he criticises a minister who has been 
preaching there that "infidelity and immorality are 
inseparable," and says, on the other hand, " super- 
stition and immorality are the two vagrant tramps 
that have from the beginning been seen hand in 
hand stalking down through the ages." He says 
ninety-five per cent, of the convicts in the State 
Prison at Stillwater, are " firm believers in the doc- 
trines taught by the church." He boldly declares 
that much of the church attendance is " to gain and 
hold position in society," and that the "cross at 
the threshold of the church long since disappeared, 
and m its place he who enters finds suspended a 
mantle of respectability, with which he is covered 
as he could never have covered himself." Recog- 
nizing the great amount of sincere worship and 
good work in the church, he yet "asks the church 
to recognize the fact that a man can be honest, pat- 
riotic, humane, and possessed of all the virtues call- 
ed Christian, without being a worshiper of the hid- 
eous effigy of a God too often set up in our ortho- 
dox sanctuaries." Evidently this editor has good 
quality in his subscription list, or a better quality 
in himself which can overlook the subscription list. 

Dr. Bartol, in a paper on Dr. Channing, recent- 
ly read m Boston, said " Dr. Channing was short, 
slender, in weight not over roo pounds ; but he 
stood high in the pulpit. People who went to see 
him found him cold. He was without ambition, 
and read no notices of himself in the reviews. Pro- 
fane language cut him to the heart. He had atmos- 
phere, but no airs. The humorous element was 
not wanting in him ; it was outgrown. He wrote 
and rewrote to the third time what he had to sav, 
to make it more true." 

C. W. Wendte has furnished a notice of Dr Hey- 
wood's new book, " The Unitarian Banner," which 
we have no room for, this time. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editor of Unity : 

May I correct an error in the " Notes from Cam- 
bridge and Boston " of Feb. 15th ? 

The Christian Unity Society, which established 
evening schools of the higher grades in Boston, was 
not Mr. Savage's, but an organization, now indepen- 
dent, but originating in and at the time connected 
with the South Congregational Church (Mr. Hale's ) 
Mr. Savage's is the " Church of the Unity." 

Yours respectfully, M. H. Brooks. 

Boston, Feb. 35, 1870. 
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DEVOTIONAL READINGS. 

BY F. h. HOSMER. 



THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 

Her priests are all God's faithful sons, 

To serve the world raised up ; 
The pure in heart her baptized ones — 

Love, her communion cup. 

The troth is her prophetic gift, 

The soul her sacred page ; 
And feet on mercy's errand swift 

Do make her pilgrimage. 

Samuel Longfellow. 

I believe in the communion of saints. 

"Apostles' Creed." 



From heart to' heart, from creed to creed, 

The hidden river runs, 
It quickens all the ages down, 

It binds the sires to sons — 
The stream of Faith, whose source is God, 

Whose sound the sound of prayer, 
Whose meadows are the holy lives 

Upspringing everywhere. 

W. C. Gannett. 

Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has nobly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o'er the Master's head. 
Up from undated time they come, 
The martyr souls of heathendom, 
And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering. 

Whittier. 

The paths to God are more in number than 
The breathings of created beings ; 
The doers of good shall reach me through 
This religion for ever and ever. 

From the Persian. 

And so we come near to the beautiful truths and 
testimonies that rise out of this pure religion and 
undefiled. . . . They are pure truth, justice, 
love — highest, noblest, finest instincts of the human 
heart and mind. ... If these pure principles 
have their place in us and are brought forth by 
faithfulness, by obedience, into practice, the diffi- 
culties and doubts that we may have to surmount 
will be easily conquered. There will be a Power 
higher than these. Let it be called the Great Spirit 
of the Indian, the Quaker " inward light " of George 
Fox, or Brahma, the Hindoo's God — they will all 
be one, and there will come to be such a faith and 
such liberty as shall redeem the world. 

Lucretia Mott. 



All the faiths have one root, like all the moun- 
tains, shooting from one bulb. Father Taylor, see- 
ing a half-dozen white martin-boxes of churches in 
a country town, said, " You have -war here !" But, 
like hunters or explorers scattering their forces to 
find the same game or gold, every sect adores one 
Spirit, whether by Quaker dumbness, Mathodist 
shouting, or Romish cross. ... No word suf- 
fices for the thought ; so we use many, as a survey- 
or uses his triangular series for a measure. When 
love, repeated and overworked, sounds sentimental, 
we say truth ; and Allah is refreshing when God 
has become trite. C. A. Bartol. 



All real unity is manifold. Feelings in them- 
selves identical find countless forms of expression. 
In the East, men take off their sandals in devotion ; 
we exactly reverse the procedure, and uncover the 
head. The Oriental prostrates himself in the dust 
before his sovereign ; even before his God the Brit- 
on only kneels. Yet, would it not be idle to ask 
which is the essential and proper form of reverence ? 
Is not true reverence in all cases modified by the 
individualities of temperament and education ? 
Should we not say, in all these forms worketh one 
and the same spirit of reverence ? 

F. W. Robertson. 



KHUSRAU'S PRAYER. 

O Thou, the cool shade at the door of weariness, 

Even the wicked are panting for Thee. 

A drop of the rain of Thy compassion 

Cleanses me from all my blackness. 

Do Thou accept me with Thy children, 

O Thou, my God, and the God of all ! 

Show us the road, that we may reach Thy door, 

O Thou towards whom is the way of all men ! 

Our days Thou increasest beyond measure ; 

Thy mercy purifies us from all sins ; 

Khusrau with Tbee seeks refuge, 

O Thou my shade and the shade of all. 

From the Persian, 13M Century. 



Children of men ! the unseen Power, whose eye 

For ever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That men did ever find. 

Which has not taught weak wills how much they can ! 

Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain 1 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 

Thou must be born again I 

Children of men ! not that your'age excel 

In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 

The Friend of man desires. 

Matthew Arnold. 
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UNITY. 

Published semi-monthly at 75 Madison St., Chicago. 

TERMS! 

One copy, per year $1 5° 

Ten copies, or more, each 1 25 



Do you like OUR new Unitv? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Old Subscribers. — We send Nos. 1 and 2 of present 
Vol. to all old subscribers, and those who do not notify us 
of their desire to renew, will then be dropped. 

Remittances. — Recent rules made by the Chicago Clear- 
ing House have fixed a charge of not less than 25 cents on 
every draft, however small, and our patrons are emphatically 
requested not to send remittances in Bank Checks, except for 
large amounts. Hereafter send all money in P. O Orders 
or Registered Letters. 

Addresses. — All matter intended for the Editorial de- 
partment to be addressed to H. M. Simmons, Madison, 
(no longer Kenosha), Wis. All business communications to 
the office as above. 

Prospective. — We hope to begin in our next paper two 
series, each of twelve articles,— the writers' names to be 
then announced: — 

I. Literal Pr lathers of America out of the Pulpit. 

Poets. Essayists. 

Bryant. Emerson. 

Longfellow. Thoreau. 

Whittier. Curtis. 

Lowell. Whipple. 

Holmes. Fiske. 

Emerson. Draper. 

II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old-New Creed. 

Trinity. Conversion. 

Incarnation. Atonement. 

Miracle. Prayer. 

Inspiration. Immortality. 

Predestination. Hell. 

Original Sin. Heaven. 

The pages heretofore in charge of Mr. Simmons will be 
continued by F. L. Hosmer, under the title " Scriptures 
Old and New." Robert Collyer's Table Talk will appear 
in every number. Mrs. F. B. Ames begins her Sunday- 
School Lessons on School Life in April. 

Robert Collyer, 

W. C Gannett, 

Jrnk Ll. Jones, 

C. W. Wen dte, 

J. C. Learned. 



Publishing 
Committee. 



WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Easter Service with several carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, now ready: 40 cts. pei 
dozen, $2.50 per hundred. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series — 'Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons, — 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per dot, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series—" School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition plainer, but more durable.per 100, 
$8.00. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 



WOMAN'S LIBERAL RELIGIOUS UNION. 

The members of the Woman's Liberal Religious Union 
hold their regular monthly meetings at the Western Unitarian 
Headquarters on the last Monday of every month. They 
are using "Mrs. Woolley's Programme of Study under her 
personal supervision, and will complete the Department of 
Roman Catholic Christianity this year. The members are 
enthusiastic and the attendance is constantly increasing. 

The Department of Mission Work is collecting Sunday- 
School books for struggling societies in the West, and Maga- 
zines and Periodicals to be forwarded on application to 
ministers and societies desiring them. Any aid from the wo- 
men of other towns would be gladly received. 



BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper % 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol 1 00 

Charming' s Memoirs 2 50 

Translation of the New Testament, Geo. R. Noyes.... 1 50 

Endeavors after the Christian Life, James Martineau . . I 00 

Studies of Christianity, James Martineau I 25 

Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, Jas. F. Clarke 1 25 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel, A. Norton I 50 

Letter and Spirit, Richard Metcalf 00 

Current Discussions, Questions of Belief I 50 

The Cradle of the Christ, O. B. Frothingham 1 57 

Foundation Stones, George Chainey 1 00 

The Paradox and Other Poems, J. Albert Wilson I 00 

Fine Arts in Italy, A. Coquerel 2 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert I 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 25 

Hymn, Tune and Service Book, revised edition 1 50 

Livermore's Commentaries, Gospels, Acts and Romans, 

4 vols S 00 

Christianity and Modern Thought I 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau I 25 

Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau 1 25 

Day unto Day, compiled by Mrs M. L. Bennett 75 

Daily Praise and Prayer 1 00 

Doctrines of Christianity, W. G. Eliot 50 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. 

Clarke, paper 2$ cents ; cloth 50 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

cloth, 50 cents ; paper 40 

Child's Book of Religion, O. B. Frothingham... I 00 

hildhood of the World, Edward Clodd, 60 
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No. 3. 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 



BY W. C. GANNETT. 



The boy's surroundings usually determine what 
the imagery of the future poet shall be. If by the 
side of flashing tides his young feet rove and his 
young eyes catch their first impressions, the salt- 
sea smell will exhale all through his life from the 
imagery in his verse. If the eyes open and the 
first dreams settle upon woods and trees, then 
woods and trees are apt to wave along the lines for- 
ever after. Whoever has wandered through west- 
ern Massachusetts has been in a land of 

"Hills, 

Broad, round and green, that in the summer sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards and beechen forests, basking lie ; 
While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Where brawl o'er shallow beds the streams unseen." 

If you followed up those sunless glens and climb- 
ed those " rock-ribbed " hills, you would find your- 
self climbing through dense forest-tangle, over 

"Mossy rocks, , 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees, 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high." 

This was the land where Bryant was a boy. He 
loved to wander off alone into the great groves and 
follow there the brooks up, up, up, till he came out 
upon the huge gray cliffs, and thence look down 
upon the "world of woods," and think boy's 
thoughts of " Nature in her calm, majestic march." 
He hardly called it " calm, majestic march " as 
yet, but he felt the feeling then that goes before 
the thought. That feeling grew until it filled the 
man's poems full of woods, glens, brooks, and hill- 
top views over a green wilderness. And you can 
paint a calendar of the New England months from 
the touches in Bryant's verse. The seasons four 
are all displayed — winter with its first snow, and its 
trees encased in January ice ; spring in its March, 



its April, and its May, unfoldings ; June in its throb 
of perfect life ; the sultry heats of August ; the gay 
woodlands of October. Even the hours of the 
day may be almost numbered, — morning, still 
noons, the evening breeze, the silent stars of night. 

So close to the calm, majestic Order beat his 
heart, that Man to him was but part of the roll and 
flow of Nature. With Man as men he had but little 
sympathy. In part, his own reserve accounts for 
this; in part, his double life. Editor and Poet 
were joined, not mixed, in him. The journal on 
which he put his daily impress gave ample outlet 
for such discourse of men and with them as he 
cared for, and left him free as Poet to dwell apart 
in his native mood. So a poem for Bryant was a 
return to the woods. 

To the woods, to the solemn, shaded lands. 
There are flowers, there is bird-song, there is bee- 
hum, there is the patter of the brook upon the peb- 
bles ; yet as a whole there is little laugh in Bryant's 
Nature. A great serenity covers his landscape, but 
it is that solemn gladness that we find in the deep 
heart of woods. Beyond all others he is the poet 
of trees, old trees, " gray giants " of the forest, 
" with an unremembered Past, brooding like a Pres- 
ence 'mid their boughs." Go with him and you 
are seldom far from the " vast, solemn skirts of the 
old groves." His " Forest Hymn " for woods is 
what Coleridge's chant before Chamouni is for 
mountains. We need but read his "Among the 
Trees," or the lovely verses beginning " O fairest 
of the rural maids," to see how he is possessed by 
the mystery, the life-in-death and death-in-life, of 
the processes of tree-existence. 

Yet the trees themselves are but the gateway, as 
it were, at which he is wont to stand and catch the 
vision which makes him poet. That life-in-death 
and death-in-life, is Bryant's central thought and 
feeling. It is that feeling of which he is the inter- 
preter and priest to men. It pervades his utter- 
ance everywhere, giving it a certain elemental qual- 
ity. It is the tide which flows and ebbs through all 
his verse. It seems as if he could never shut his 
eyes to it ; could never not see the ceaseless, irre- 
sistible course of Nature — the flow of form. 
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" O thou great Movement of the Universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time — for ye are one I" 
— " The circle of eternal change 
Which is the life of Nature." 
— "My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on. 
In silence, round me — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever." 

And therefore his heart is always awed : for how 
life goes by and vanishes and more life comes to 
vanish in its turn, is the theme, not when he speaks 
of woods alone or running streams, but of the 
passing generations, of fading empires, of extinct 
religions, of the disappearing Indian — it is one 
thought in all these forms. We meet it in the 
" Hymn of Death," but no less in the " Prairies " 
and " Hymn of the City," in the poem called the 
" Ages " or that called simply " Life," in the 
" Past," the " Evening Revery," the " Death of the 
Flowers," " June ;" and, of the poems elected for 
translation, in the " Love of God " and the " Order 
of Nature." The "Thanatopsis" at the beginning 
of his life, the " Flood of Years " at the end, but 
echo it in echoing each other. 

It was this thought, with the stress laid on its 
Death-side, that gave the young poet his first fame. 
" Thanatopsis," a Vision of Death, is a very natur- 
al subject for a young poet, but the result in this 
young post's hands was one of the surprises of po- 
etic history. It was a country boy of eighteen who 
cast the familiar theme in words of such fit simpli- 
city that they remain the grand cast for the solemn 
thought. Among the Venuses there is one Venus 
of Milo ; among the poems on Death there is one 
Thanatopsis. " No American wrote that," said the 
Cambridge editors when they first read it, — so far 
above the range of native poetry lay the firm lines 
in their naked dignity. " Naked " is the word. The 
Thanatopsis is noble by its unclothed simplicity. 
Speak of Death in fewest words : if fit, they give 
the grand effect, for Death itself is seen ! And this 
stripling in his teens had that rare reserve in his 
own nature that enabled him to speak in this way. 
It was a deed, and as it passed through the papers 
of the land and was caught into those of England, 
and translated into German, French, Italian, Swed- 
ish, men felt that a poet had been born in the 
American wilds. It may be said with truth that it 
was the first real poem that our country had pro- 
duced. We had had the " Muse " here in abund- 
ance ; but that was the trouble, — as usual, she was 
here by quantity, not by quality. This was the 
first poem of the continent. 

Closely allied to this thought in Bryant is anoth- 



er, — so closely that it hardly is another, — whicn 
also shows itself in many variations : the thought 
how one life or influence in its flow enters into other 
lives, becoming a part of theirs. He cannot speak 
of " Planting the Apple-Tree," without following the 
crop of apples around the world; nor of the 
" Sower," without seeing a long procession rise of 
those to whom the wheat will be the bread of life ; 
nor of a " Fountain," without seeing the wolf who 
first lapped at it— next, the wounded Indian slak- 
ing his thirst — then, the settler's blue-eyed girls dip- 
ped their pails - then, the lovers and the poets who 
have wandered by it; nor of the " Night- Journey 
of a River," without picturing the various homes 
it will glide and sob by; nor of the "Evening 
Wind," without thinking of the old and young, the 
glad and sad, whom it has cooled on its way to 
touch his brow; nor of a "Path" or an "Un- 
known Way " without tracing them into the great 
highway by which they join the world-circuits bind- 
ing East with West. Only in this sense is Bryant 
a poet of Man : and this is what was meant by say- 
ing that he is poet of Man as a part of Nature, not 
of Man as men and women. 

Now, to be possessed by a vision of this kind 
makes one both Poet and Priest. For this is the 
perception of the Unity of things ; and it is the per- 
ception of the One-in-All that lies at the heart of 
poetry as at the heart of religion, making them po- 
etry and religion, and showing how closely these 
two are allied. Without this recognition, one may 
have pretty fancies and rhyme them musically, but 
he writes no " poem." With it, though you never 
weave a verse, your insight is " imagination/' and 
your thought is " poems." Without it, one may be- 
lieve in doctrines or be faithful at the rite, but " O, 
thou of little faith !" applies to him. With it, though 
your mind has passed beyond all doctrines, your 
heart is bowing.. Bryant had it. It was too limit- 
ed in him, too logical, too much confined to con- 
tiguities of time and space, to make him poet of 
poets ; but he had it, and with it power to " wreak 
himself on verse." Thereby, last June, a Priest 
and Poet died. 

How does this elemental quality, this central 
thought, this monotone, of Bryant — that all in Na- 
ture flows, mingles, vanishes — affect the reader? 
Is the impression sad ? Nay. Is it glad ? Hardly 
that. It is an impression as of solemn cheer, of a 
trust that is not resignation, so simply is it serene 
content with Nature's fact. Her " calm, majestic 
march," suggests "unfaltering trust." Again and 
again the poems end like — yet so unlike I — a Sun- 
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day-School hymn, with a look toward a Bright Be- 
yond. " Be it ours," he prays, 

" To maditate 
In these calm shades thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy -mirks 
Learn to conform the order of our Hvet " 

In some verses about the " Poet," .which should 
be read to learn what Bryant judged to be the secret 
of his own vocation, he lays it down that only 

'< Feelings of calm power and mighty sweep, 
Like currents journeying through the windless deep," 

should find their way to utterance in lays — betray- 
ing the mood in which he wrote his own, the mood 
to which he exalts those who follow him. Fervors 
of feeling have no place in that mood, but the rev- 
erence is as deep as " love," the loyalty as strong as 
" devotion." Seldom naming the name " God," he 
seems at worship always. With more than written 
syllables, the Presence in which he stands is mani- 
fest. Yet he is above all straining to avoid a name. 
For noble readings, recall his lines " To a Water- 
fowl," or the " Hymn of the City," or the long stanza 
of the " Forest Hymn," beginning, " Father, thy 
hand hath reared these venerable columns," and 
ending, 

" That delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this great universe." 

" Mr. Bryant used to say that a gentleman should 
never talk of his love affairs or of his religion. 
There was no subject which for many years appear- 
ed to occupy more of his thoughts than religion, 
none about which he seemed more willing to listen ; 
but of his own spiritual experiences he was singu- 
larly reticent. I do not remember to have ever 
heard him define his creed upon any point of theol- 
ogy or give utterance to a single dogma ; neither 
do I believe such an utterance can be found in any 
of his writings ; though so profound were his relig- 
ious feelings and convictions that they found ex- 
pression in a series of exquisite devotional hymns, 
which I trust may some day be given to the public." 
So his friend who knew him long and well tells us. 
Bat, if one is curious about such things, it seems 
not hard from his poems to learn that the poet of 
Thanatopsis believed in Christ as 

" The Mighty Sufferer, of aspect sweet, 
He who, returning glorious from the grave, 
Dragged Death, disarmed, in chain* ;" 

and that he looked forward to death as the " Return 
of Youth," and the time when parted friends should 
meet again. 



Churchwise, Bryant had been bred in New Eng- 
land Congregationalism ; but when he went to New 
York, he joined the little band of Unitarians, and 
was one of the Vice-Presidents of their Association 
at his death. His pastor tells us that he believed 
in the church and its ordinances increasingly. It 
was in a long walk with a minister-friend, on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples, in the spring of 1858, 
that "he spoke with softened heart of the new 
beauty that he felt in the old truth, and proposed 
to his friend to baptize him. With prayer and hymn 
and spiritual meditation, a little company of seven, 
in a large upper room, as in the Christian story, 
partook of the communion, and, with his good gray 
head bowed down, Bryant was baptized." In the- 
ology, he no doubt would stand by the side of the 
elder, rather than the later, "Unitarians. But the 
Poet, whether Bryant or another, is no theologian, 
no man of "doctrines." Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes are, also, all Unitarian by sympa- 
thy, but only in the grand sense, probably, would 
any of the five care for, or even accept, the name 
of " Unitarian ;" that is, they are not men, nor was 
Bryant the man, to seek the corner-stones of faith 
in Bible-texts, — but such as know that deed is more 
than creed, and that all doctrines are but clumsy 
symbols, and all man's varying Churches are but 
chapels in the one great Temple of the human 
heart. Therefore, by lack of " Christian " empha- 
sis, Bryant might be called — he has been called — a 
" heathen " poet ; which is another way of saying 
that he is a poet of Natural Religiousness. The 
word is exaltation. With all his Christian faith, he 
is of the order of the great, trustful Stoics. 

I have not spoken, after all, of his great poem, 
his best " act of faith," his best contribution to Re- 
ligion — the poet's character. Let me add but this : 
Rectitude, truthfulness, justice, purity, temperance, 
are the words for which his name was a .recognized 
synonym. " He never seemed to exercise self-con- 
trol, so completely had it become the law of his 
life to do what appeared to him best to be done." 
He was the " beautiful order " that his verse so con- 
stantly and reverently celebrated. 

" As ye go, preach," was the word given to the 
old disciples ; " and they went through the towns 
preaching." For more than fifty years he mingled 
with the throng upon the city-streets, and the Spirit 
to whom he offered up the " City Hymn " quicken- 
ed the words he wrote, the works he did, till men, in 
bowing as his white head passed, bowed in thought 
to the Good Poet, Good Editor, Good Man — and 
said one to another, " Bryant !" 
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THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 

NUMBER ONE 

TRI NIT Y — UNITY. 



BY BROOKE HERFORD. 

It must always be of extreme interest to study the 
various ways in which the races and ages of man- 
kind have shaped out their sense of the Divine Life. 
This haunting sense of mighty life in the universe, 
other than man's own, is one of the great facts of 
humanity. What is the nature of it, is one of the 
earliest, and equally one of the most lasting, pro- 
blems of human thinking. Among the earliest un- 
mistakable traces of man, in the rude sepulchres 
of prehistoric races, among the debris of old-world 
lake dwellings and the tombs of the mound-build- 
ers, are ever found rude images which tell of some 
thought of God. And in these latest days, men are 
still looking as earnestly as ever into the same mys- 
tery. Again and again it has been declared that 
there is no mystery ; simply — nothing. " Scienc*," 
said Auguste Comte, " conducts God with honor to 
its frontiers, thanking him for his provisional servi- 
ces." But the ancient mystery is no sooner bowed 
out at the door than it is in again at the window. 
The very eagerness of the assurance that it has de- 
parted contradicts itself. Men do not trouble them- 
selves to-day with disproving alchemy or witchcraft ! 
When, age by age, we find the most eager and rev- 
erent thought of man directed to one object, we 
cannot help believing that there must be something 
to think of. 

The special subject, touching this Divine Life, 
that I want to consider in this paper, is its Unity 
— the Unity of God. I am not going to consider 
this merely in contradistinction to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Indeed our Trinitarian friends main- 
tain that they hold the Unity of God, as strongly 
as we do ; and, in the present day, at least, this is 
about true. But I want to trace out some of the 
larger varieties of human religion which stand as 
opposed to this simple Unity of God, and to see 
how at the heart of them all there was a tendency 
toward it ; how, even while in some ways they cor- 
rupted and complicated that Unity, it was never 
quite lost; and how it is coming out, now, more and 
more — as the one crowning and most helpful thought 
of God. 

It seems as if man must ever have begun with 
some form of Polytheism. The world, to the gaze 
of the savage, seems not only tremulous with life, 



but tremulous with different lives. The winds and 
the waves seem under different powers — powers that 
in the storm are in battle and conflict. It is one 
spirit that seems to look at man in the sunlight ; 
another in the watching eyes that glow out of the 
darkness. Every season seems animated by a dif- 
ferent intentfon ; to the rude races who first expe- 
rienced such alternations as those which keep our 
thermometers moving up and down, it was inevita- 
ble they should suggest conflict — separate Gods of 
winter and of spring alternately getting the upper 
hand. Very strange and various are the ways in 
which the most striking points of this mighty life 
behind nature fastened on the human mind in 
those earliest stages. Sometimes it struck them in 
some unusual object — a stone, a piece of wood — with 
something uncanny in it. This was Fetichism. 
Sometimes it seemed to look out at them from the 
depths of some curious animal expression, in bull or 
crocodile, leading to animal worship. In nobler 
ways still, it idealized great men or great qualities 
of manhood, into such Deities as those of Greece 
and Rome. Noblest of all, it seemed to glow from 
the overarching beneficent heavens, drawing man's 
adoration to the sun and stars. It was out of this 
sun and star worship of the old Chaldeans that 
Abraham seems to have gone forth, called by that 
voice within, which he believed — and surely he was 
not far wrong — to be the voice of the One only true 
God. Like a mountain touched with the dayspring, 
that old Hebrew Monotheism which he founded lifts 
itself above the twilight levels of the other old-world 
religions. And yet those twilight Polytheisms were 
all touched, here and there, by the same light. Un- 
derneath the quaint idol forms of ancient Egypt 
was a nobler thought ever struggling toward the 
Unity of God, even if never clearly reaching it. 
Back of all the manifold Deities of Greece and 
Rome was an unshaped power which bound the 
Gods themselves into a sort of Unity. It was im- 
possible even for the Gods to escape fate. And 
just as the Hebrew word for God, " Elohim," by its 
plural form bears witness of a time when their pro- 
genitors really believed in Gods, so — reversing the 
order of observation — we find the Greek word, 
" theoi," the Gods, coming, in the nobler writers, to 
be used without any plural meaning, as the expres- 
sion for that totality of Divine Life which the great- 
est minds — like Plato and Socrates — were more and 
more thinking of as One. 

It was a higher stage in the thought of God — a 
stage reaching into the realms of philosophy — when 
men rose out of these deifications of the objects or 
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powers of nature, to the conception of a mighty, 
inscrutable, unapproachable Divine Life, of which 
these lesser Divine objects were emanations or incar- 
nations. India was the special home of all that line 
of thought — India, with its almighty Brahm, brood- 
ing over creation, and with him, in a sort of mystic 
triad, Vishnu, the preserver, who had become in- 
carnate in manifold shapes of life, and Shiva, the 
destroyer, by whom all things return to Brahm. In 
India, this original idea of abstract Deity working 
by concrete incarnations, branched out into the gross- 
est and most exuberant of Polytheisms ; but, in 
Greece and Egypt, it arose as a later form of thought 
in which the classical mythology faded into the 
Neoplatonism of Alexandria. In that Neoplatonism 
alike Homer and Moses were allegorized to bring 
them within the range of its shadowy eclecticism, 
— Homer shaded off, Moses filled out, until Polythe- 
ism and Monotheism blended in that " Triad " or 
" Trinity " of Plotinus, with its primordial Unity, 
incomprehensible, ineffable ; and, emanating from 
this, the actual operating powers of the universe — 
" Intelligence " and " Life." 

It was the highest stage in all those old-world re- 
ligions, short of the Hebrew Monotheism, when 
men rose out of the finding the Gods in nature's 
physical powers or manifestations into looking for 
them along the line of moral powers or qualities. 
We see this in the great Persian races, with their 
great teacher, Zoroaster. To them, the mighty 
mystery of the world's controlling power was not the 
mystery of wind or storm, nor of the slowly moving 
stars, nor even of life and its reproduction ; it was 
the mystery of good and evil. That everlasting con- 
flict of right and wrong, of good and evil, was the 
conflict of the Gods. Instead of Polytheism with 
its numberless Deities, instead of Triads and In- 
carnations and Emanations, we have the Persian 
Dualism : Ormuzd, the good divinity, and Ahriman, 
the power of darkness and sin ; between these two, 
and their created hosts of good and evil beings, per- 
petual warfare ; and, in the centre of that warfare, 
man. In the best of its votaries this system came 
very close to Monotheism, the worshiper of Ormuzd 
regarding him as the true Deity, and vague, far- 
away ideas, coming in here and there, of some final 
catasrophe, in which Ahriman himself would be turn- 
ed to goodness, and Ormuzd reign eternally over a 
regenerated universe. More to our purpose, however, 
is it, to remember that it was from this Persian Du- 
alism that the Jews, in the period of the Exile, im- 
bibed their belief in the Evil Spirit. In the earlier 
Jewish times, Satan was simply one of the sons and 



servants of God, a trier or tempter ; — after the cap- 
tivity, the idea of Satan developed into that of an 
independent and hostile Devil — thwarting the pur- 
poses of God, and waging relentless warfare against 
man and heaven and good — almost an additional 
Divinity ! 

There you have a slight outline of the great forms 
of religious thought into which man's sense of God 
was working through the long, slow, ancient centu- 
ries, and in the midst of which Christianity rose up 
and went fotth to bear its witness and to speak its 
word. It was not an entirely new word ! I do not 
think Christ had any idea of proclaiming to the 
world a new religion. Side by side with these Poly- 
theisms, these Triads, this Dualism, had always 
been that simple Monotheism which Abraham led 
his family out of Chaldea to establish, and which 
Moses led his people out of Egypt to restore. And 
a grand religion it was ; grand in its simplicity, 
grand in it moral earnestness ! " Hear, O Israel, 
the Eternal,* thy God, the Eternal is One !" And 
again, " The Eternal, the Eternal God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, bearing 
with iniquity, transgression and sin, but that will by 
no means clear the guilty !" With all the hardness 
of that Hebrew Monotheism — and its very earnest- 
ness often degenerated into cruel hardness ; with all 
its fallings away — and they were many — from its best 
purity, it does stand out in a strange light. And 
this was Christ's religion — only, this, touched with 
such a light of loving tenderness and realizing faith, 
as made what he taught seem like an altogether new 
thing among men ! It was not merely " One God " 
that his soul was full of, but " One God, the Father." 
Over all, in all, was this great, wonderful presence ! 
Shining in the glory of the lilies, making beautiful 
the faces of little children, touching the loathsome 
forms of sin and disease with a light of holy mean- 
ing, making the very sparrows dear to him, as also 
the little children of that great Father-life — arching 
over all things was the presence and love of God ! 
Over all, and in all — the ever-present Spirit — wait- 
ing to bless every child of man ; not, as his people 
had used to think, an inspiration to some mighty 
Prophet here and there, but the comforter, the teach- 
er, the helper to every receptive soul ! All mysti- 
cism, as of a presence to be gained by special 
methods of initiation or approach ; all exclusive- 
ness, as of a blessing to some favored race, were 
done away, as he looked up into that light of Divine 
love ; simply " Blessed are the pure in heart, for 

•The Jrwith translation, coming much nearer to the original meaning 
than the "Lord" of the common English version. 
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they shall see God." It was not only as the glory 
of his own life that he clasped God to him. It 
seems to me one of the saddest mistakes men have 
made, to read Christ's words of his own close, won- 
derful life with God : the Father dwelling in him, 
and he in the Father, " I and my Father are one," 
and so forth, as if they were the expressions of some 
exceptional relation to God, on his own part, which 
made him quite other than Man. There was not 
one of those great words which he did not also use 
of what might be to every one of his disciples. 
They, too, might be one with God ; they, too, might 
feel what it was to dwell in God ; they, too, might 
feel the world folded about in that Heavenly Fath- 
er's light and presence ! 

Something like this was Christ's thought of God 
— something like this — only greater, tenderer ! One 
infinite Spirit ! In the sense of that, all the old 
feeling of his being nearest to man in some special 
holy place was lost. In the sense of that, all priest- 
ly methods of drawing his attention seemed trivial. 
No room for speculations about his nature — no need 
for outward symbolizing of his Being ! No room 
for any other in his all-absorbing presence ! Even 
the Devil, which in the Jewish idea had been coming 
to occupy a place of almost independent lordship, 
really approaching to the Persian Dualism, sinks 
back into insignificance : " I beheld Satan as light- 
ning fall from Heaven !" he cried, once ; and the 
whole world of Earth and Heaven, brought close 
together, was filled with that One Infinite Spirit, to 
which his whole heart and life went out in that one 
dear name — " Our Father I" 

Such was the Unity of God as Christ felt it, and 
tried to show it to men, that all men might feel it 
and be helped and saved by it. 

But, alas ! the thought of it which he left did not 
long remain pure. Paul warned men against being 
corrupted from " the simplicity of Christ," and yet 
even Paul did not himself keep quite close to it ! 
And when, largely by Paul's preaching, Christ's 
thought of God went out far and wide among the 
peoples, it gradually got changed and changed, till 
Christ himself would hardly have known it ! The 
teaching of Christ and the gospel came among the 
heathens, familiar with the thought of many Gods, 
in different orders, and some walking among men 
in human likeness; and straightway the idea rose up 
among them : This Jesus was surely such a God ! 
It came into the midst of the Alexandrine Neopla- 
tonism, with its Triad of the unapproachable Es- 
sence, and of the two emanations of " Intelligence" 
and " Life ;" and Neoplatonism not only took up 
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the growing thought that Christ was God, but show- 
ed just how he was the very emanation of " Life ;" 
and, making out that the Holy Spirit he had spoken 
so much of was the other emanation of "Divine In- 
telligence," gradually worked up the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity ! Meanwhile, from other quar- 
ters came back the influence of that old oriental 
Dualism, raising again into prominence the idea of 
a sort of independent power of absolute evil, and 
ascribing such success to the Devil as virtually to 
make him out a God. And from some of the old 
by-currents of Polytheism came up that other curi- 
ous element, the craving for the tender, womanly 
element in Deity ; and as, in the growth of dogma- 
tism and controversy in the Church, the thought of 
God became more hard and abstract and severe, that 
craving fastened on the veneration for the gentle 
Mary, gradually glorified her into the Mother of God, 
set her on one of the highest thrones in the imaginary 
courts of Heaven, and here on earth adopted the 
very statues of the Egyptian Isis with her son Ho- 
rus in her arms, to become thenceforth the image 
of the Virgin and Child ! 

It was in these ways that that grand, simple Unity 
of God— the One Infinite Spirit whom Christ taught 
men to call Father — was gradually broken up again 
as it were by the insidious influence of the world's 
Polytheisms, and Triads, and Dualisms, and Incar- 
nations. The wonder is it was not utterly lost ! 
It was almost lost ! At times the Christian church 
got utterly sunk in the merest theological hair-split- 
ting, the merest controversies about words and terms 
that stood for no real living thought of God at all ! 
When all Christendom was at daggers drawn as to 
whether " the Son " should be spoken of as " made " 
or as " begotten ;" or as to whether the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Father and the Son, or from the 
Father only— oh, how far had men got from that 
simple, loving piety in which Christ felt, in all and 
over all, one infinite, ever-present Father-Spirit ! 

But here is the beautiful thing : in the Gospels 
there, was always the image of that grand, simple 
thought of Christ's ! In spite of words and phrases 
here and there, which had crept in after Christ's 
time, that image of Christ's thought of the Infinite 
Father-Spirit stood out unmistakably, to any one 
who would just go back to him, not to find proof- 
texts of creed, but just to see what Christ did think 
and feel, and how Christ prayed. There have al- 
ways been some who have done this ; and in the 
darkest age there was always the light still quietly 
shining. And some saw it ; reformation after reform- 
ation started in the thoughts of lowly, Christlike 
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souls, and each stripped off some element of the 
corruptions which had overlaid Christ's pure, spir- 
itual Monotheism, and came a little nearer to his 
tender, spiritual faith. First, men insisted less on 
their old distinctions and definitions about God; then 
left off speaking of them, looked up to Him simply 
with the little child's thought and word, "Our Fath- 
er," and, as they have looked into that thought and 
word, they have found it filling out with life and 
meaning, till it included in its large simple unity all 
the fulness of God ! 

I think that the whole Christian world— of Pro- 
testantism at least — is rapidly coming, to-day, to 
this larger, simpler faith in the Unity of God. It is 
not so much that the old theological systems, which 
divided this Unity in the ways I have described, are 
being formally abandoned before categorical dis- 
proof, as that they are fading out of men's living 
thought before a larger sense of what the Infinite Life 
must be! Men have not absolutely given up believing 
in the Devil ; but it is no longer in any such distinct 
or living fashion as to constitute a sort of Divine 
Dualism. Men still use the old phrases which Neo- 
platonism worked up into the " Trinity ;" but over 
all grows more and more that one grand name — 
the Heavenly Father — not as the theological expres- 
sion for one person or element in Deity, but as the 
richest, fullest word for the whole great thought ! 
The old expressions of the Trinity are not insisted 
on as they used to be ; they are not particularized as 
they used to be. There is a growing distaste for all 
attempts at minute definitions of the Divine. Even 
Luther wrote : " The word ' Trinity' is never found 
in the divine records,but is only of human invention. 
Far better would it be to say God than Trinity." 
And Calvin said: "I dislike this vulgar prayer, 
' Holy Trinity, one God, have mercy upon us,' as 
altogether savoring of barbarism. We repudiate 
such expressions as not only insipid but profane." 
In the present day, such expressions have almost 
disappeared from prayer, and it is very seldom, even 
in the most orthodox churches, that prayer is offer- 
ed except to "God," or to " our Heavenly Father." 
What must we say of a doctrine which men can 
neither find in the Bible nor take with them into 
their prayers ? Say ? Why, that it is a doctrine of 
human invention, which has made our Heavenly 
Father's face not clearer, but obscurer ; and that 
what we most of all want is to get back to Christ's 
thought and word. " Lord, shew' us the Father," 
Our hearts cry out ; Not the Creator, only, nor the 
King, still less the mystic Trinity—" Shew us the 
Father, and it suflketh us." 



It is not that men have less faith, and so want to 
take refuge in greater vagueness, it is that they have 
more reverence and I think more intellectual 
humility. We have largely to thank science for 
that humility. Science has given men such 
glimpses of the vast and awful forces which 
are moving even in the outer folds of Nature, that 
when we try to get back of these to that still great- 
er Mystery of which these forces are the movements 
and the method, we can but fold our hands in an 
awe that shrinks from words. From all mere words 
of definition, at any rate ; the words that come home 
to our hearts to-day are those which simply utter 
the feelings of life's holiest, tenderest hours, and 
shadow forth an Almighty Presence of love and 
care, and slowly-moving, beneficent will. Perhaps, 
if I should seek for the passage which most of all 
others in 'modern literature suggests the kind of 
thought of God which is taking the place of the old 
statements, I should find it in those lines of Words- 
worth's : 

"I have felt 

A presence thil disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things." 

Ah, here is the meeting-place of all our thoughts ! 
Here is that large Unity in which all creeds may 
blend ! Yes, and in which those who can form no 
shape of creed may join ! It is worth remember- 
ing that these very words — which one of the most 
religious men I know quoted to me a while ago, as 
the words, of all others, which best describe the true 
thought of God — are also the very words in which 
Professor Tyndall finally closed that great Belfast 
Address of his. That address seemed, as men 
first listened to it, to fold all that is in the hard 
grasp of an exhaustive materialism, and to leave 
not even any place for God. But the greatest sci- 
entists know and frankly own how all their science 
leaves the ultimate reality still untouched, while yet 
it is close at hand, touching them in the beauty of 
every flower and in the secret power of every form of 
life. And it is surely greatly suggestive, that such 
a master of science, casting about for words to sug- 
gest that which cannot be defined, should find it in 
these lines of tenderest and most adoring aspira- 
tion ! Here, in that one great thought, which 
breathed in Christ's words, " a Spirit " and " Our 
Father," and to which the tenderest modern think- 
ing still comes back, is the great help to life ! 
With that thought in our hearts, we tread with firm- 
er step the ways alike of duty and worship. Even 
science as it takes us to the end of its seeing, bows 
down with reverence before mysterious Life ; and 
there Christ takes us by the hand and shows us the 
Father, and whispers, " Let us pray !" 
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The sight we saw in Chicago last Sunday must be 
of more than a passing interest, I think, to those who 
watch the drift and temper of the times. A theater 
crowded to the uttermost by our fellow-citizens, 
meeting to welcome the arch-champion of atheism, 
and hear whatever he had to say, and the champi- 
on, if we may judge, at his best. Applause and 
laughter so perpetual that whatever the speaker may 
have set out to do, the address reads more like a 
fusilade of epigrams than a well-knitted and well- 
shaped speech. Of epigrams, also, with a very bit- 
ter tang to them, and all too bare of charity toward 
those who diner, though bitterness and bigotry are 
especially disclaimed by the speaker, who, as I am 
fain to believe, would not like to be branded with 
the same big B as some bear who hate or fear him, 
but would only be ruthless in his dealings with the 
things which prevent the world about him from be- 
ing very much of the speaker's mind. So you say he 
may be sincere in these professions, while you feel 
it is a sincerity which is not charitable, and this be- 
gets the wonder whether this is a charity which is 
sincere — turn back on the track — pick up sentences 
again — put this and that together, and find the bit 
ter taste remains. A good man, whose whole life 
was the voucher for the worth of his word, used to 
say, " If you must fall into any extreme, let it be on 
the side of gentleness ;" but Mr. Ingersoll was cer- 
tainly far enough from this spirit last Sunday. I 
spent the best part of a morning with him, some 
years ago, on a train it was one of the pleasantest 
mornings I ever spent with any man in my life. 
This gentleness one loves so in a man of his mould 
was in him then swaying through the breeze of our 
good-natured contention, as the blue-bells sway in 
the wind on the New Hampshire hills, holding all 
their sweetness intact, and balancing themselves on 
their slender stems through storm and shine. I 
would not misjudge one for whom I have nourished 
a most genuine regard, but I do not find this gentle 
spirit and purpose anywhere within my friend's talk 
last Sunday. He seemed to me, on that morning 
long ago, to be like a lake I know of in Switzerland, 
all to itself and dark with the vast shadows of the 
mountains, yet very winsome as you look down 
into and across the pure green deeps, and apt to 
light up wonderfully as it catches, now and then, a 
glimpse of the sun ; but the similitude did not fit 
the speech we heard last Sunday. One did not ex- 
pect to find quite the same man, to be sure, because 



he must have been a standing witness against his 
own doctrine that there is nothing superhuman or 
other than human in the highest life we touch, if 
" tremendous applause," perpetual laughter, and al- 
most any price he could ask for the work he has 
been doing, had not lowered the standard and coars- 
ened the substance of his talk through all this time. 
It does seem to me that this is what has happened. 
Something has broken. The spirit is not in him 
which charmed me so that day, or is overlaid and 
lost. He plays to the " Bowery boys. There is no 
deep calling unto deep. The gentle might which 
holds its own and mirrors what light it may for those 
about, is lost. His speech strikes one rather as the 
fitful rush and leap of turbid waters. I have heard 
how a gentleman went to see him once in Peoria, 
and finding a fine copy of Voltaire in his library, 
said, " Pray, sir, what did this cost you ?" " I be- 
lieve it cost me the governorship of the State of Illi- 
nois," was the swift answer. I cannot but recall the 
incident as he stands in the light of last Sunday. 
He seems to be saying to himself, as he sees those 
about him who will send his words flying far and 
wide next day, " It is my turn now, and I mean to 
square the account with you Christian folk once for 
all. I will dethrone your God, blow him down the 
wind on the wings of my epigrams, and disprove his 
existence by popular acclaim — start a crusade to- 
day which shall blot out the heavens, shut up the 
churches, silence the immemorial prayers, slay all 
the hopes that strive after something more, and 
show that man 

"Is blown about the desert dost, 
Or sealed within the iron hills." 

Now, since we first knew Robert by report, there 
has been a time when those who can only believe 
in the Eternal God as a rather helpless little broth- 
er, and themselves as the big brother who is bound 
to stand up for him, might have felt there was grave 
danger in such a sight as we have witnessed. 

He was clothed once in a fine austerity, went on 
his lonely way quite content, as I make out, to give 
grave and serious reasons for rejecting what so 
many hold dearer than their life, and faithful to his 
instinct and insight, though such ovations as were 
given him, as Dr. Dyer used to say of the old abo- 
litionists, took the form mainly of rotten eggs. I 
know more than one man who, in those days, nour- 
ished a deep and most tender regard for him, and 
found something very noble in the stand he made, for 
the best a man can do are he who has to abide so 
utterly alone. But Robert roystering round as the 
popular advocate of atheism at {25,000 a year, as 
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the common report goes, is quite another sort of 
man. No doubt the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and some of us may not be much better, according 
to the old proverb that it is " money makes the mare 
go," who stand on the other side. Still, as this 
turns the fine edge of our endeavor and makes us 
weak for good, so it must be with Robert, making 
him weak for what I cannot but believe to be evil. 
The wedge of gold always spoils the fighting power, 
be it hidden never so deftly. He is no more now 
than the " second batch " of reformers, who argued 
lustily for a reformation while they grew rich on the 
church lands ; than an archbishop arguing for his 
tithes ; than the old slaveholdirig clergy at the 
South arguing for the " divine institution." So Rob- 
ert in motley, trying to laugh the deep and most 
sacred convictions of men down the mind, under 
the guise of girding at the Pentateuch (for we must j 
thank him for the frankness with which he tells us ! 
this is his ultimate aim), is a very different man to 
the quiet, manful fellow we used to hear of who won 
such regard from those who could at all understand 
him. The man in the ring, whose sole business is 
to make you laugh, makes no converts, even to rough 
riding. And there is ground for neither hope nor 
fear as we stand on that side or this about the ad- 
vance of atheism, so long as this remains the best 
method of its choicest champions. This serious 
race of ours can weigh such advocacy at its true 
worth easily. It is only as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot 

The readers of Unity will be glad to see this 
sweet and tender strain, newly sung by a young 
friend of mine, in preference to any more " talk " 
this week : 

THE THORN IN THE FLESH. 

There is a thorn in every life 

Which some dread agent planted there, 
And all our earthly days must bear, 

Which makes the half of all our strife. 

Perchance the ugly seed was sown 
In some far-off and wretched years* 
While mediate souls have 'scaped the tears 

For a sad offspring not their own. 

Or haply, in our being's morn, 
We sowed unwisely, thence to find, 
Among good growth of other kind, 

The hardy increase of the thorn — 

Which leastwise strengthens with our day, 

And swells as it begets our grief, 

Nor comes the comfort of belief 
That years will wear the germ away. 

This is the enemy within, 
Whose vantage-ground is stronger far 



Against our souls in evil's war 
Than all the outward toils of sin. 

To battle this is noblest strife, 
Albeit we hold it but at bay 
And have scant peace along the way, 

Till we have reached the other life. 

To battle this is noblest war, 
And in reward of good defense 
Immediate do our powers commence 

To wax them stronger than before. 

And looking final from the ground 
Of fair advantage o'er the ill, 
Some grains of worth our souls will fill, 

Which haply had not else been found. 

And, oh I methinks the Father saw 
The gathering hazard of the years, 
Which In the mortal's share appears, 

And blendeth with his being's law ; 

Saw how the cumbered soul must meet 
A harder warfare than the rest, 
And willed the heart be fully blessed, 

When all his hardships were complete. 

Each thorn the Maker could foretell, 
(Else sowing did not wisely sow,) 
And through the mystery did foreknow 

How the last reaping would be well ; 

Marked the far-reaching germs of ill 
In the foreshortening of the years, 
Forth shooting into sin and tears, 

Nor yet without his final will, 

Which saw ennobled lives between, 
And many healing streams applied, 
And one meek Savior crucified ; 

While slowly out of agents mean 

Arose the new and better man 
Triumphant final in the strife, 
And crowning with a tempered life 

The meaning of the Father's plan. 

Not till his plans have wisest length 
Will his strong word the soul release, 
And sheltered weakness doth increase 

The glory of his perfect strength. 

This doth suffice for all our need, 
To struggle with our seeded sin, 
Whose thorn withheld had left to win 

No sweetness of the heavenly meed. 

B. Bulkley. 

Chicago, March 38, 1879. 



TRUE REFORMS. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, wife of Rev. W. H. 
Spencer, of Haverhill, recently delivered before the 
Free Religious Society of Providence,a masterly essay 
on "Liberty vs. License," which was published in the 
Index. It was called forth by the recent schism in 
the Liberal League, on the question of postal laws, 
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but it covered the general principles of social re- 
forms. Mrs. Spencer left no doubt as to her posi- 
tion. She said "Free religious organizations, if they 
are to live, must define themselves on the great 
problems of morals." The paper throughout shows 
the highest standard of morality and purity. She 
says : 

" My friends, be not deceived. There is a cant 
of ' reform* and ' progress,' as well as a cant of ' con- 
servatism' and 'established order,' — a cant to me 
more insufferable than any other, because more 
inconsistent and shallow. That a law or condition 
or belief is old, is no sign in itself that such is 



wrong ; that a law, condition, or belief is new, is 
no sign that such is right." 

Put your so-called reform " in the witness box 
and question and cross-question it as to its motive 
principles. ' Are you, O audacious theory, daring 
to oppose yourself to the practice of ages? are you 
the mistress of license or the wife of liberty ? Are 
you trying to get outside the dominion of law, 
or are you appealing from the letter to the spirit of 
law ? Do you disobey the lower, that the higher 
obligation may be sacred, and for that reason 
alone ? Are you so in love with your own individ- 
uality that you self-confidently oppose it to the 
united will of your kind, or do you yield in fearful 
reverence to the impulsion of the hidden law within, 
and only because that bids you to so take issue 
with the world ? ' Then, after thus searching the 
heart of the so-called reform, we must examine it 
in its history lesson. ' Have you, O thought child 
of to-day, been to the school of ages ? Have you 
traced out your lineal ancestry, and can you prove 
by your pedigree your right to existence and con- 
trol ? Have you historical proof that you are the 
' next thing' in moral growth ?" 

If the questioned reform can clearly prove to the 
mind open to conviction that, first, its motive prin- 
ciple is obedience to a growing ideal of goodness 
rather than a desire to gratify wilful impulses ; and, 
secondly, that it is a logical link in that growing 
ideal, we may safely pledge to it our supreme devo- 
tion. If, on the contrary, the movement bearing 
the sacred name of ' Progress' be found to be at 
heart the lust of unbridled license of self-expression 
at the exfense of social order, or if it be found to be 
an abnormal and ephemeral disease of reaction from 
abuses of the past, then he must oppose it with equal 
devotion. 

It seems to me that never before in any country 
or time, was there such pressing need to apply 
these tests to self-styled reforms as in America of 
to-day. Our soil is new and rank ; weeds and 
flowers of thought grow with equal luxuriance. Our 
institutions breed free speculation, and free specu- 
lation reaches wise or foolish conclusions according 
to the trained capacity to reason, and depth of true 
culture, or the lack of these qualities, in the specu- 
lator. Our air stimulates to quick and easy revolt 
against existing laws, and revolt is good or evil in 
its results according to the strength or weakness of 
the moral life of the revolutionist" 



Mrs. Spencer then applies these severe tests at 
considerable length to reforms in education, labor 
and the family. Once more she says : 

" The line of real historic development of social 
order is in the direction of more and more sacrifi- 
cing the personal wish to the combined wisdom 
and the good of the whole. True reform in social 
conditions is that which fills the body of home 
which law has made with the soul of a self-ruled 
virtue. True reform in marriage is to intensify the 
feeling of responsibility to the future respecting it ; 
it is to purge the decisions leading to it, more and 
more of sensuality ; it is to call wisdom as well as 
love into the high council chamber that determines 
the happiness or unhappiness of two human beings, 
and fatefully predicts the inheritance of others. 
The appeal of the true reform is always to the sense 
of duty, not to the power of the personal wish. 
They who lead the race to higher revelations of 
truth and nobler devotions to right do so always by 
the one road of unselfish consecration to the law of 
truth and right. And true reformers show only 
cautious and fearful tampering with those statute 
rules of human conduct which have been slowly 
deduced from the experience of ages. True reform- 
ers only break with existing laws and conditions 
for the purpose of building wider and more stately 
dwelling places for the growing idea whose germ 
they find in such laws and conditions. Increasing 
liberty is only found in more perfect obedience to 
better understood and expressed law. All else 
which bears the sacred name of liberty is license in 
masquerade. Revolt against the world's commands 
is only justified when those commands prohibit us 
from obeying a higher law. Radical religion, if it 
means anything, means the attempt to work out in 
actual life the theories of rational, philosophic, 
thought respecting government, moral standards, 
and personal virtue. Speculation is not life ; sci- 
entific investigation is not practice ; but religion is 
living, vital practical devotion to whatever ideals 
of right and truth we hold." 



UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA. 



We have nowhere seen the growth and influence 
of Unitarianism, in this country, better stated than 
by C. W. Wendte, in a letter to the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. He writes, of course, in no sectarian spirit, 
but in defence of a body which the Gazette had un- 
derrated. He says the first church the pilgrim 
fathers planted in this country, " the congregation 
organized at Leyden, Holland, and reorganized at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1620, has in the course of years 
and the evolution of faith become Unitarian in its 
belief and fellowship, although it still, I believe, 
retains its old covenant, which is of astonishing 
breadth and liberality compared with those of many 
of our modern orthodox churches. The original 
Puritan Church, at Salem, Mass., organized in 1629, 
those at Watertown, Roxbury and Dorchester, 
formed in the following year, and the First and 
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Second churches of Boston, have all become Uni- 
tarian in their faith and worship. In all, this de- 
nomination holds thirty-nine of the ancient Puritan 
societies organized previous to the year 1700. The 
last seven Presidents of Harvard College have been 
of this faith. The City of Boston, once the strong- 
hold of Puritanism, now has thirty-one Unitarian 
congregations, or more than any other similar de- 
nomination." Mr.Wendte claims that the Unitarian 
denomination has been the most influential in 
forming popular character and institutions of any 
in America, and adds: "Where among the relig- 
ious teachers of this country will you find more in- 
fluential names than Dr. Channing, Drs. Dewey, A. 
P. Peabody, Jas. Freeman Clarke, H. W. Bellows, 
Theodore Parker, O. B. Frothingham, Robt. Coll- 
yer, Wm. R. Alger, and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(formerly a minister in Boston) ? The radical 
thought of these men, and others like them, is the 
leaven that keeps the lump of American religious 
life from becoming hard and dry and sour. Look 
again at American literature, and you will find it 
thoroughly Unitarian in its moral outlook. Four 
of our leading American poets, W. C. Bryant, H. 
W. Longfellow, Jas. Russell Lowell, aud Oliver 
Wendell Holmes belong to this church. So also 
do our six leading historians — viz: Geo. Bancroft, 
J. Lothrop Motley, W. H. Prescott, Richard Hil- 
dreth, F. Parkman, and Jared Sparks. In general 
literature we find such names as E. P. Whipple, 
George Ticknor, Bayard Taylor, Bret Harte, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, Henry Thoreau, 
Maria Mitchell, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, James T. 
Fields, Fanny Kemble and Charlotte Cushman. 
In the walks of philanthrophy, the following, among 
others, are Unitarians: Dorothea Dix (worthy coun- 
terpart of Florence Nightingale, Mary Carpenter, 
and Francis Power Cobb, in England), Dr. S. G. 
Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Samuel J. May, 
Abbott Lawrence, Peter Cooper, E. E. Hale, and 
Horace Mann. Among public men and jurists, 
three Presidents were Unitarian, John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, and Millard Filmore. Also Edward 
Everett, Samuel Dexter, Christopher Gore, Fisher 
Ames, Henry Wheaton, Daniel Webster (up to the 
time of his death a member of the Brattle Street 
Unitarian Church, Boston,) John C. Calhoun, Judge 
Story, Chief Justice Theophilus Parsons, Charles 
Sumner, Gov. John A. Andrew, Geo. Wm. Curtis, 
Justices Wayne and Miller, of the Supreme Court; 
Secretary of War McCrary, and many others. 
Surely this is a roll of honor which no other de- 
nomination in America can equal." In the same 
letter Mr. Wendte has a good word on the true de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. He says: " Eight 
years ago a body of orthodox clergymen planted 
their feet on Plymouth Rock and swore renewed 
fealty to the creeds of the Pilgrim Fathers. It was 
an imposing and yet a melancholy spectacle. For 
the true way to reverence and represent the Puri- 
tans of New England is not to sit by their crumb- 
ling sepulchres and hug their dead bones, but to fol- 
low their risen spirit into new truth and new appli- 
cations of truth in Church, State and Home. Pur- 
itanism as a creed, a church, or a social institution, 
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is obsolete, and rapidly passing from the scene; bat 
the Puritan spirit, that diviner temper and moral 
starting point of our religious fathers, their lofty 
trust in God, their loyalty to the laws, their respect 
for the majesty of conscience, their emphasis of the 
right and duty of private judgment, their belief in 
the priceless value of every individual soul — these 
constituted the true interior and animating spirit of 
Puritanism." 



MR. HEYWOOD'S BOOK. 



The Unitarian Banner, and other sermons, by 
John H. Hey wood, minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, Louisville, Ky., with the portrait of the 
author. 

In this modest volume of a hundred pages, our 
brother Heywood has given to a larger public ten 
of the sermons with which he has quickened the 
religious life of his congregation and city. The little 
book is characteristically dedicated " to the friends 
on earth and in heaven who, during thirty-eight 
years of pastoral work, have endeared Louisville to 
him." It is difficult to speak otherwise than in 
warm praise of anything this beloved St. John of 
our liberal ministry at the west may write, so trans- 
parently beautiful is the spirit which shines through 
all his work, so genuine the admiration his long and 
faithful service in a trying field of labor calls out in 
all who are acquainted with its abundant and bene- 
ficent results. 

This little publication has, however, a merit of its 
own in the clearness and vigor of its thought and 
the warmth and breadth of its sympathy. It is an 
excellent presentation of what a devout and catholic- 
hearted Unitarian of the old or conservative school 
has to say on the great topics of religious thought 
and life. The preface tells us that it was written in 
answer to the question, " What do you and your 
church believe ?" and at the same time "to indicate 
the general and characteristic thought of Unitarians 
in regard to the divine character and government, 
the spirit and work of our Saviour, and upon the 
great themes of life, duty and immortality." 

The collection derives its title from the first dis- 
course on Ps. xx : 5 — "In the name of our God we 
will set up our banners," and which is an elucidation 
of the cardinal points of Unitarian Christianity. Of 
a similar nature is sermon No. IV., called "The 
Faith of a Unitarian Christian." Other titles are : 
" Differentiation of Christianity, a Plea for Denom- 
inationalism against Sectarianism ;" " Survival of 
the Fittest, or the Church and Society of the Fu- 
ture :" " Two Aspects of the World's Providence ;" 
" Righteousness, or Life on the Square ;" " Fore- 
gleams of Immortality," etc. Of all these discourses 
it may justly be said that they are full of "sweetness 
and light ;" that their style is simple and clear, and 
vitalized by emotional intensity and moral earnest- 
ness. The supernaturalism of the writer rarely ap- 
pears in them. His variance from the more radical 
school of thinkers seems to be in phrase rather than 
in sentiment, as the following noble passage shows : 
" Science, in showing the regularity, uniformity and 
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wide sweep of the laws by which the Creator gov- 
erns the universe, saves religion from narrowness, 
one-sidedness, capriciousness and superstition ; and j 
religion, in revealing the nearness, the indwelling | 
presence, the immediate and constant action of 
God, saves science from bondage to unintelligent 
law, and makes the universe all luminous and warm I 
with divine light and love." 

In brief, the purpose of this little book is to teach I 
that the law of religious thought is reason, the soul ' 
of piety is love, and the true basis of human life is 
righteousness. Such is the ideal of religion which 
Jesus Christ presents to us, and such the motto that 
is emblazoned on the Unitarian banner, c. w. w. 



ST. LOUIS NOTES. 



Mr. Snyder has recently taken active part in a 
controversy with the Catholics, in which he has 
refreshed Father Phelan, and some others, doubt- 
less, with some forgotten facts in the history of that 
redoubtable church. Phelan (editor of the Western 
Watchman) says lamely enough that on account of j 
pressure of duties he didn't look up the matter and , 
guard his statements as he should have done ; in 
short, that the pope's infallibility doesn't extend to 
the priest. Nevertheless he says "burning was never 
too good for such as he (Mr. Snyder)". 

Dr. Eliot says in a public letter : " In forty-five 
years I have yet to have the first religious or secta- 
rian controversy with any church or individual." 

Dr. Sonnenschein has made use of Knappert's 
" Religion of Israel," as a text-book in his course of 
Sabbath-school instruction. 

Mr. Harris* influence in the field of speculative 
philosophy in this city is fully maintained. Recent- 
ly two able addresses have been made by him, one 
on the subject of " Immortality," the other discuss- 
ing " The Method of Social Science," — both run in 
the mould of Hegelian thought. The "Kant Club," 
which is this winter studying Hegel, consists of 
Messrs. Harris, Holland, Garland, Cooke and Vick- 
roy. Miss Bibb was a member until she was ap- 
pointed to a professorship in the State University of 
Mo. It meets Saturday evenings. The " Aristotle 
Club" consists of Mr. Harris, Dr. Dean, Mr. Soldan 
and Mr. Class. It convenes Sunday evenings, and 
has been reading the " De Anima," and giving con- 
siderable attention to the scholastic interpretation 
of the Stagyrite. The last session was occupied 
with "A Letter on the Philosophy of Thomas Aqui- 
nas," translated from the Jour. Spec. Phil, by Mr. 
Davidson of Cambridge. Mr. D. J. Snider, the 
Shakspearean student, who was formerly a member 
of this club, is now in Greece. Mr. Kroeger and Mr. 
Brockmeyer (the translator of Fichte) though no 
longer meeting with the clubs, are still at work, each 
in his own sphere and way. 

The Washington University is doing more each 
year for general and special culture in this city. Its 
Art School has greatly enlarged its facilities, and 
will soon have a fine building for its special work. 
Illustrated lectures have been given to the public 
this season on Architecture, Music, Painting and 



Poetry. Courses on French Literature, Botany and 
Paleo-Zoology are included in the year's plans. 
Great opportunities are soon to be opened for the 
instruction of youth in manual and industrial work. 
Indeed, the University is the practical center of the 
best and broadest culture in St. Louis. J. c. l. 
St. Louis, March n, '79. 

CONFERENCES. 

The fraternity ot Illinois Liberal Religious Societies and 
the Iowa Unitarian Association, will bold a joint session with 
the Unitarian Church of Davenport, Iowa, to commence Tues- 
day evening, April 15th, and continue through the 16th and 
17th. Delegates are requested to send their names to the 
Pastoi, Rev. S. S. Hunting, 1,017 Main street. 

Those arriving Tuesday, will be received by a committee 
at the Burtis House. 

Sermons and Essays on various subjects of practical value 
will be given, and will be followed by free discussion. A 
cordial welcome will be given to all who wish to attend. 

The programme is as follows: Tuesday, April 15, 7:36 p. 
m., Conference Sermon : Rev. Robert Collyer, Chicago. 
Wednesday, April 16, 9:00 a. m., Devotional meeting : Led 
by R. L. Herbert, Geneva, 111. 10:00 a. m. , Organization. 
10:30 a. m., Historic Origins and Historic Criticism : Essay 
by Dr. Thomas Kerr, Rockford, IU. 11:30 a. m., The Cost 
of Beauty : Sermon by Rev. J. V. Blake, Quincy, 111. »:oo 
p. m., Freedom in Christ : Essay by Rev. J. L. Douthit, 
Shelbyville, 111. 3:00 p. m., Unitarian Needs : Essay by 
Miss M. A. Safford, Hamilton, 111. 7:30 p. m., A Funda- 
mental Question in Religion : Sermon by Rev. R. L. Herbert. 
Thursday, April 17, 9:00 a. m., Devotional Service : Led by 
Rev. O. Clute, Iowa City, la. 9:30 a. m., How Shall We 
Advance the Cause of Temperance : Essay by Mrs. C. 
A. Ingraham, Algona, la. 10:30 a. m., Our Duties of To- 
day : Essay by Rev. Wm. S. Balch, Dubuque, la. 11:30 a. 
m., The New Religion : Essay by Rev. J. M. Miller, Gene- 
seo, 111. 2:00 p. m , Inspiration: Essay by Rev. Wm. W. 
Nutting, Cedar Rapids, la. 3:00 p. m., Something that 
Unitarian Churches ought to stand for: Essay by Rev. J. R. 
Effinger, Des Moines, la. 7:30 p. m., Platform Meeting. 

KERSEY H. FELL, Pres., Bloomington, 111. 

C. Covbll, Buda, Illinois, ) . 

Mrs. T. C. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, la. , \ => ecreune »- 

March 15, 1879. 

Will the readers of the Unity in the west bear in mind the 
Western Conference which meets in Cincinnati the 6th, 7th 
and 8th of next month. It is expected that reduction of 
rates can be secured on the principal railroads, and the Cin- 
cinnati people offer generous hospitality, and expect a Urge 
attendance. To those who have been in the habit of attend- 
ing the Western Conference meetings, no word need be said, 
but to such as have not, we take this early occasion to remind 
you that it is time to begin making plans to go to Cincinnati. 
Especially to societies whose pastors have too small salaries 
to enable them to attend at their own expense, do we wish 
to give a hint as to the excellent work you would do if, quiet- 
ly and without their knowing about it, you would raise funds 
to send them. The past year has perhaps been the best year 
that Liberal thought and work in the west has ever seen, and 
the Conference at Cincinnati should be one of unusual inter- 
est. J. T. Sundejuand, Sec'y. 
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LIBERAL WORKERS. 

J. W. Porter and others of Greeley, Col., lately raised 
money and obtained three free lectures from W. K. Alger, of 
Denver, one on "Chivalry," and two on "Liberal Chris- 
tianity." 

Mr. Sample writes from Grand Haven, Mich.; "Our Sun- 
day School is increasing, our congregations are large — the 
largest for years, since the first starting of Mr. Houghton's 
pastorate, they tell me." 

The Humboldt Cosmos reports that the people of Algona 
" have made arrangements for monthly sermons and lectures 
by Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Des Moines. Some of the best 
citizens of Algona are prominent in this liberal movement." 

Mr. Blake's beautiful Easter service for Sunday Schools and 
Churches is now ready, and can be obtained at the office of 
Unity. Its responsive readings and music are very appro- 
priate and fine as we might expect. Price 40 cts. per dozen, 
or $2.50 per hundred. 

Prof. W. K. Clifford, the able mathematician and brilliant 
radical writer, whose articles in the Fortnightly Review and 
Nineteenth Century have attracted such notice, died recently 
at the age of thirty-four. 

James Russell Lowell in his official dispatches reports a 
bull fight to which all Madrid seemed to go. He says : " I 
attended officially, as a matter of duty, and escaped early. It 
was my first bull fight, and will be my last. To me it was a 
shocking and brutalizing spectacle, in which all my sympa 
tLies were on the side of the bull." 

Brooke Herford, M. J. Savage and other liberal preachers 
have been saying good words for the theater this winter. G. 
W. Cutter, of Buffalo, adds his in a sermon on " The Pulpit 
and the Stage," published in full in the Courier. He empha- 
sizes the duty of the church in discriminating between the 
good and bad on the stage. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Times announces a Con- 
gregational council at Sylvania, O., " before which Rev. Ira 
C. Billman, pastor of Plymouth Church here, will be cited 
to answer charges of heresy. Mr. Billman has shown strong 
Unitarian tendencies, has preached acceptably to members 
of that faith in Chicago, and recently received a call from a 
church of that denomination in Jackson." 

London Truth says that " Dean Stanley is scarcely more 
of a Christian (in any definable sense of the word) than M. 
Renan. It is a puzzle to thoughtful persons how a moral 
purist can really conceive himself justified in drawing the pay 
of an establishment, the doctrines of which are to him so 
many figures of speech. To him the miraculous passage of 
the Red Sea is a natural phenomenon, exaggerated by Jew- 
ish pride into a preternatural marvel ; the obedience of the 
sun to Joshua a fine but strictly poetical idea. In truth, 
Dean Stanley might be described as a secular saint." 

Wm. Howitt who died at Rome, March 3d, belonged to 
the liberal workers. Both he and his wife Mary Howitt were 
educated as Quakers. His "History of Priestcraft," pub 
lished in 1834 with great success, was even polemical in tone, 
and brought him into active relation with the liberals of the 
day. His manifold writings since have breathed the liberal 
spirit. In late years both he and Mary Howitt have been 
counted as Spiritualists. 



A circular announces " A summer school for instruction by 
conference and conversation in literature and the higher phi- 
losophy, will open at the Orchard House of Mr. Alcott, in 
Concord, Massachusetts, on Tuesday, July 15, 1879, and con- 
tinue for five weeks." The regular professors will be A. 
Bronson Alcott, William T. Harris, H. K. Jones, David A. 
Wasson, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. For terms and particulars 
address A. B. Alcott. Concord, Mass. 

S. S. Hunting, who has for some time been on the Board 
of Education at Davenport, la., was this spring opposed by 
various interests, Catholic, Orthodox and others. The con- 
test is reported as fierce with " the largest vote ever cast in 
the city." His opponent running on four tickets won the 
the election by a small majority ; but Mr. Hunting, the lib- 
eral candidate, received 1,260 votes. Mr. Hunting promises 
to give us some time a paper on unsectarian education. 

Prof. A. Earthman, of Humboldt College, closed his Sun* 
day evening course of lectures on " The Religious Systems 
of the World" with one on " Unitarianism." He said: 
" Faith in God and love to man ; love to God and faith in 
man — these are its beliefs, and no creeds are necessary." The 
Humboldt Cosmos says of his lectures — "No equally long 
course of lectures which have ever been given here, nor of 
sermons either, as for that matter, have uniformly attracted 
such large audiences as those just finished. For eleven Sun- 
day evenings, irrespective of roads or weather, the school- 
room has been full and the interest has never flagged." Ru- 
mors having spread that Prof. Earthman promulgates his the- 
ological opinions in the college and requires students to at- 
tend these lectures, twenty-nine students, "believing these 
reports to be circulated for the purpose of injuring the school," 
published a card declaring "them to be utterly false." The 
Spring term of the college opens April 9th, and closes Jnne. 
26th. 

The list of women in the pulpit and on the platfoim in- 
creases. Mrs. Baker, of Janesvile, recently occupied Mr. 
Jones' pulpit, and Abby Sage Richardson had one Sunday 
evening previously. Miss Ella Giles, of Madison, and Mrs. 
Amelia Bate, of Milwaukee, are lecturing this winter, and 
the New Covenant publishes a paper read by Mrs. M. H. 
Lord in the society of Olympia Brown, at Racine. Miss 
Mary Eastman, of Massachusetts, has preached in various 
churches this winter, and at the conclusion of her sermon in 
Robt Collyer's church, he remarked, "Hawthorne said many 
years ago that the coming preacher would be a woman. We 
shall all believe now that it was a prophecy, and, after list- 
ening to-night, we preachers of the other sex are glad we got 
our chance to speak in first." 

J. L. Douthit's little pamphlet on " the Creeds or Christ," 
has aroused the wrath of a Presbyterian minister of Shelby- 
ville, B. Mills by name, who comes to the defence of his 
" confession of faith," and to the annihilation of Mr. Doutbit, 
in " an open letter," full of abusive terms. Mr. Douthit re- 
plies in a kindly and manly tone. Mr. Mills, to prove that 
"Christ is very God," had quoted the usual texts from John ; 
Mr. Douthit replies from the same John, " no man hath seen 
God at any time." Mr. Mills had said in rebuke that the 
Presbyterians had helped to build Mr. Douthit's church ; Mr. 
Douthit gratefully acknowledges it, but insists on being not 
the less sincere for it, and says the principles of that church 
in Shelbyville " are not for sale at any price." 
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- J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, has been lecturing Sun- 
day afternoons at Ypsilanti on " Salvation," " Wm. C. Bry- 
ant," and " Bayard Taylor." A Michigan paper reports 
that when he gave two lectures in Ionia, the Congregational 
church, which Unitarians had helped to build, was refused 
to his audience, on the ground that Unitarians " do not be- 
lieve as we do." The Christian Register reports that Mr. 
Sunderland's work at Ann Arbor "has had a most gratifying 
beginning. The Sunday congregations grew steadily for the 
first two months, and have since as steadily held their own. 
The Students' Inquiry Class has had more than two hundred 
and fifty different members, and an average attendance of 
one hundred ; but with the closing of the Law Department, 
this class also will take a long recess." 

Bishop Colenso has lately finished the work on " the Pen- 
tateuch and Book of Joshua," which he began in 1862. He 
says, •' I have fixed the age of the Deuteronomist in the first 
years of King Josiah ; I have separated the passages due to 
different writers in the book of Genesis, have determined ap- 
proximately the age of those writers, viz : the Elohist in the 
days of Samuel, the second Elohist in the beginning of Da- 
vid's reign, the Jehovist in David's reign and the first part of 
Solomdn's ; I have shown that the whole of Leviticus and all 
priestly portions of Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, with a 
few verses in Deuteronomy, were written during or after the 
Captivity." The Atheneeum says " it must be regretted with 
the learned prelate that he lives far from the homes of learn- 
ing; consequently he has not seen books and monographs 
which have appeared within the last three or four years re- 
lating directly and indirectly to the subject of bis investiga- 
tions, and which would have led him to modify some of his 
statements." 

The Ann Arbor Courier informs us that "the memorial ser 
vices commemorative of the late Rev. C. H. Brigham, who 
founded the Unitarian church in this place, and for twelve 
years was its pastor, were held in the Unitarian Church last 
Sunday morning, March 16. h. The altar was most beauti- 
fully draped with floral offerings, while a large oil portrait of 
the deceased was appropriately placed in full view of the au- 
dience he had so often addressed. A brief biographical 
sketch of his life from the time of his admittance to Harvard 
college, until he closed his pastorate here, was given by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland. Short addresses were delivered by Presi- 
dent Angell and Prof. Pettee ; and letters were read from 
Rev. J. L. Jones, of Janesville, Wis. ; Revs. Mr. Allen and 
Shippen, of Boston ; Rev. C. G. Howland, of Kalamazoo, 
and E. B. Wilson, of Salem, Mass All of these letters 
spoke in the highest eulogistic terms of Mr. Brigham as a 
man of great and varied literary attainments, whose loss from 
their denomination will be severely felt. Fortunately for this 
particular church in this city, they have been enabled to ob- 
tain, as Mr. Brigham's successor, Mr. J. T. Sunderland, 
whose zeal and earnestness in his labors coupled with his ac- 
knowledged ability in attracting unusual numbers to that 
church. It is probable that Mr. E. B. Wilson, to whom Rev. 
Mr. Brigham left all his lectures and writings, will issue* one 
or more volumes of the same." 

John Snyder writes that the St. Louis liberals had begun 
to think " the millenium was coming," and that " the flood 
of Christian liberality was going to submerge the highest 
mountain peaks of sectarianism and we be found floating in 
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the ark of religious tolerance." But it proved " only a little 
shower." " The Second Baptist Church was burned. We 
all went to the rescue of course, and offered our churches to 
the homeless Baptists. The Jewish Synagogue was accepted 
by our bereaved friends, and .it the first Christian service 
held in this unaccustomed place, Dr. Eliot was present. It 
happened to be communion Sunday. All the Baptists were 
overflowing with good fellowship, and the tender recollec- 
tion of the kindness shown them, and so they asked the 
Doctor to jemain and partake. As it was an urgent invita- 
tion in good faith, the Doctor accepted. I thought the " era 
of good feeling" had been inaugurated, and that Brother 
Jones had better be discharged and all missionary efforts 
suspended. But the tide turned. The Second Baptist 
Church and its pastor Dr. Boyd have been severely censured 
for their brotherly conduct. Rev. J. K. Graves, LL.D., a 
leading clergyman in the denomination, writing of the event, 
says Dr. Eliot's conduct was " the most monstrous act we 
ever heard of a man in his sober senses guilty of. And what 
kind of a Baptist minister is this Mr. Boyd, who knew this 
man to be an unbaptized infidel — an armed denier of Jesus 
as a divine being or Savior, an open rejector of his atonement 
— to go to him in the congregation and especially invite and 
urge him, in open violation of the law of Christ and the rule 
of the church, to come forward and commit this high handed 
and most flagrant act in the face of Christendom " Mr. 
Snyder concludes that " Bro. Jones had better continue his 
labor." 

John Weiss was of Jewish ancestry on his father's side, and 
was once described by a correspondent as "one part flesh and 
three parts fire." T. W. Higginson writes : "His youthful 
slenderness, his pallid face, his piercing black eyes, his long 
black hair, his penetrating voice, might have belonged to 
Faust or Paracelsus, both favorite heroes of bis ; and in later 
years bis ampler physique and magnificent head made him 
one to be singled out among a thousand. All extremes 
seemed to meet in him ; the intensest enjoyment of physi- 
cal life, the most poetic imagining, the most abtruse depart- 
ments of study, the highest soarings of only too refined and 
subtle meditations. His whole genius was Semitic, with that 
superadded sense of humor which seems rather the outgrowth 
of modern life. Put him among familiar friends at a summer 
watering-place, and to say that he was gay is nothing ; he 
was the Lord of Misrule, the wildest of companions. There 
was nothing that he could not personate, no freak too wild 
or impulsive to be carried out on the instant. Yet his deep 
mystical eyes, his vibrating voice, showed that all this was 
but a part of bim : and when Sunday brought the religious 
emotions into play- he held absolutely spell-bound those who 
had been almost alarmed by his daring exploits. His 
friends have to mourn in him one of the very most bril- 
liant and original beings whom they hare ever known ; 
and one singularly fitted to exert a spell of personal attrac- 
tion over all those who came very near him." Through his 
long career as Unitarian minister, opponent of slavery, de- 
fender of the rights of woman, preacher, lecturer and essay- 
ist, he was singularly faithful. Says Dr. Bartol, " his heroic 
fidelity to his convictions never flinched. Truth to what he 
thought in his theology and in the hard days when the Mo- 
loch of slavery demanded and secured so many sacrifices for 
its shrine, he maintained every grain and at whatsoever 
cost." 
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UNITY. 
Published semi-monthly at 75 Madison St., Chicago. 

TEBMHl 

One copy, per year $1 50 

Ten copies, or more, each I 25 

Single Copies 06 

Send money by Registered Letter or P. O. Order. The 
Chicago Clearing House charges 25 cents for cashing every 
draft, however small. 

Address all business letters to the office. All editoral 
communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison (no longer Ke- 
nosha), Wis. 

Do you LIKE OUR NEW Unitv? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Old Subscribers.— We sent Nos. 1 and 2 of present 
Vol. to all old subscribers. Those who have not notified 
us of their desire to renew, are now dropped. 

Prospective.— We begin to day the two series of twelve 
articles announced in our last paper : — 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 

Poets. Essayists. 
Bryant. Lowell. Emerson. Whipple. 

Longfellow. Holmes. Thoreau. Fiske. 
Whittier. Emerson. Curtis. Draper. 

By Mrs. J. L. Jones, Mrs. S. B. Beals, Miss Harriet Jolman, 
Mrs. E. J. Wilkes, C. A. Bartol, H. W. Bellows, R. N. Bel- 
lows, J. L. Dudley, Robt. Collyer, H. M. Simmons, W. C. 
Gannett. 

II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old-New Creed. 
Trinity-Unity. Inspiration. Conversion. Immortality. 
Incarnation. Predestination. Atonement Hell. 
Miracle. Original Sin. Prayer. Heaven. 

By Brook Hereford, R. A. Griffin, G. G. Gordon, Jos 
May, W J. Potter, J. P. Long, W. C. Gannett, Samuel 
Longfellow, C. F. Dole. 

The pages heretofore in charge of Mr. Simmons will be 
continued by F. L. Hosmer, under the title " Scriptures 
Old and New." Robert Collyer's Table Talk will appear 
in every number. Mrs. F. B. Ames begins her twelve Sun- 
day-School Lessons on School Life in this paper. 

Robert Collyer," 1 

W. C. Gannett, 

Jbnk Ll. Jones, 

C. W. Wendtb, 

J. C. Learned. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP, 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. 

Adopted at Chicago, May 14," 1875. 

The twenty-fifth session of the Western Unitarian Confer- 



Publishing 
Committee. 



ence will convene at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6 — 9. Sermons 
will be preached by Colvin Stebbins, of Detroit, and M. J. 
Savage, of Boston. Essays will be read by Messrs. E Singer, 
of Des'Moines, Iowa ; Cravens, of Toledo ; F. L. Hosmer, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Reduced R. R. rates secured for dele- 
gates from Chicago and St. Louis. For further information 
inquire at this office or see further announcements. 



WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The sixth annual meeting of this society will be held May 
9, in connection with the Western Unitarian Conference at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the annual report being made by Wm. C. 
Gannett, of St. Paul. 

The Easter Service with several carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, now ready: 40 cts. per 
dozen, $2.50 per hundred. 

UNITV LESSONS. 

First Series — 'Corner Stones of Character,"— by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons,— 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter - 
leaved.for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per dox, $1.25. 

Second Series—" Home Life,"— by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— " School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Unity Services and Soncs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Klake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition plainer, but more durable,per 100, 
$8.00. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 



BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper. $ 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol 1 00 

Charming' s Memoirs 2 50 

Translation of the New Testament, Geo. R. Noyes. ... 1 50 

Endeavors after the Christian Life, James Martineau . . 1 00 

Studies of Christianity, James Martineau 1 25 

Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, Jas. F. Clarke 1 25 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel, A. Norton 1 50 

Letter and Spirit, Richard Metcalf 60 

Current Discussions, Questions of Belief 1 50 

The Cradle of the Christ, O. B. Frothingham 1 57 

Foundation Stones, George Cbainey 1 00 

The Paradox and Other Poems, J. Albert Wilson 1 00 

Fine Arts in Italy, A. Coquerel 2 00 

Religion of Israel. A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert 1 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick 1 c 0 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 bo 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition [ 1 25 

Hymn, Tune and Service Book, revised edition " 1 50 

Livermore's Commentaries, Gospels, Acts and Romans, 

4 'ols 5 00 

Christianity and Modern Thought 1 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau . 1 25 

Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau 1 25 

Day unto Day, compiled by Mrs M. L. Bennett 75 

Daily Praise and Prayer , qq 

Doctrines of Christianity, W. G. Eliot . 50 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. 

Clarke, paper 25 cents ; cloth e 0 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

cloth, 50 cents ; paper 40 

Child's Book of Religion, O. B. Frothingham 1 00 

Childhood of the World, Edward Clodd, 60 
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" The day of days, the great day of the feast of 
life, is that in which the inward eye opens to the 
Unity in things, to the omnipresence of law." — 
Emerson. 

In our "greeting," a few weeks ago, it was said 
that the better Unitarians to-day had returned " to 
the root of the word, in which its historic meaning 
and real spirit lie," and stand not so much for any 
special theology as for " the unity of all religions and 
of the race." And now Edward Everett Hale writes 
to W. C. Gannett that, in the idea of union and 
unity among men, rather than in any theological 
doctrine, was the actual origin of the name. Re- 
ferring to an old historian, who states that " from 
the union of the Reformed churches of all parties" 
in Poland, "they were called Uniti or Unitarii" 
Mr. Hale says this etymology of the name " is prob- 
ably true ; that Unitarians were people who be- 
lieved in what you and I call ' Unity.' " He writes 
further that Unitarians "have always said that the 
doctrine of the unity of God was of no account 
unless men would hold to the unity of mankind." 
We take the liberty to print the letter in another 
column. 

Dr. Talmage is not hopelessly heterodox yet. In 
his Easter sermon, picturing the resurrection of the 
body, he said : " Crash ! goes Westminster Abbey, 
as all its dead kings and orators and poets get up. 
The country grave-yard will look like a rough 
plowed field as the mounds break open." A little 
before, in a sermon telling all about heaven, he 
said " the dress of the glorified will be white robes," 
and " the favorite song of heaven will be salvation 
through the blood of the Lamb." Alluding to a 
theory that mathematics will be studied in heaven, 
he said, " I never liked mathematics, and if I thought 
they would study mathematics I wouldn't want to 
go there." We hope the Doctor will not stay away 
on that account. From the saints who are saved 
by the trinitarian formula (3 x 1=1), not much 
will be expected in the mathematical line. 

C. A. Bartol gave better Easter thoughts in his 
paper on John Weiss, in the Unitarian Review: 
"His soul had no gradations of decline. It was un 



touched by decay. He did not die, but disappeared." 
"Nothing is left of the forms which turn to the 
ashes of which they are made. But something re- 
mains, — truth remains, God remains, heaven re- 
mains, love remains for the one so dear ; and if we 
have ever loved, we know that love is unquencha- 
ble by all the waters that flow through the dark val- 
ley and shadow of death." " No crape trailed, 
the day of his funeral, on the bell-handle at the 
door of his house. On the mourners of the 
household hung no heavy weeds to offend his 
life-long and forcibly expressed distaste for such 
wearing of black. The room seemed so full of him 
that all the rest of us were present but as to listen 
to what he might have to say more for the freed- 
man, for woman." " Hero and martyr, he told me 
he hoped to be restored for further toil, and meant 
to carry the flag straight to the end. Is he not 
color-bearer still ?" 

Rev. B. Mills (Presbyterian), of Shelbyville, 111., 
in attacking Mr. Douthit for his pamphlet on " the 
Creeds or Christ," says the Westminster Confession 
of Faith will " be believed and comfort the Presby- 
terian people of God, for at least four hundred 
years after you are dead." We suspect Mr. Mills 
has made an error in his computation and fixed the 
figures too high. Still there may be retired places 
where this Confession, which teaches that most of 
the race " shall be cast into eternal torments," shall 
be left to " comfort the Presbyterian people of God" 
even into the twenty-third century. 

James Parton still holds " the coming man 
will have religion ; otherwise he need not come. 
So long as life is life, the virtuous portion of the 
race will need to act in concert, to cherish and warn 
each other." Nor will the coming man dispense 
with Sundays and preachers. "To religion," he 
says, "we owe the immeasurable blessing of Sunday. 
It is the best thing a man has got — ten years in a 
lifetime of seventy years snatched from the grind of 
daily toil ; and the religion of the future must pre- 
serve it. Ralph Waldo Emerson came from ances- 
tors who were clergymen after clergymen, and there 
must be something good in a thing that could pro- 
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duce such a result." But " the coming man must 
form an organization of rational preachers, not those 
who devote their lives to a study of the politics, ge- 
ology and theology of an insignificant province in 
Asia." The coming religion must also induce " a 
higher morality than the Christian religion has in- 
culcated. Any man who leads a clean life at home 
and abroad is a better man than any mere Christian. 
The great triumph is to produce valuable men." 
Finally, there " must be a glorious revival of man's 
love for man. Religion is now disunited. The 
rich man goes to his big cathedral, the poor man to 
another place of worship. But let us help ourselves 
and one another. That is the whole of the coming 
man's religion." Here is a phrase worth remem- 
bering : religion is to " help ourselves and one an- 
other." 

E. P. Powell, in an article in the Christian Register 
on "Saving Faith," writes: "Distrust — a lack of 
faith — has charged the future with frightful prodi- 
gies, judgment-days, impending disaster to the soul, 
and fearful, hopeless doom. Jesus sweeps away the 
whole of this with the one word faith. Believe in a 
decent, well-meant, well-administered moral govern- 
ment, as you believe in benevolent physical gov- 
ernment. God is one. He rules both sides of the 
grave with equal tenderness. This is the one single 
power of the Galilean teacher : indifference to tem- 
ples and sacrifices, a secular use of the Sabbath, 
contempt for the whole priestly routine of salvation, 
but childlike trust in God— -faith. Confucius teaches 
confidence in duty done ; Buddha, in yourself; Je- 
sus, in the Supreme. Unfortunately, the history of 
Christianity has been mainly a suppression of the 
principle of its founder. It has been the history of 
distrust and fear, of terror and hells. Let to-mor- 
row take care of the things of to-morrow. God, who 
cares for the sparrow, will much more care for you, 
Right or wrong, Jesus emphatically advises, not the 
suspension of any industry, but to work in the spirit 
of undisturbed confidence." 



An honest and truthful man near Baltimore, re- 
cently dying, ordered in his will that at his funeral 
he should have " a plain shroud ; no flowers ; no 
mock display ; no services in a church ; no mark 
where he was buried, unless some child or children 
should be moved to place one there ; no mourning 
garments for his family, as he was ' persuaded this 
has become a solemn mockery ;' and no eulogies 
over his remains. ' If there was one trait of my 
character,' he said, ' worthy of imitation, then imi- 
tate it, and with the last look bury all my imperfec- 
tions and infirmities with me.' " 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



ii. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 



BY MRS. S. B. BEALS. 

" I could not choose bat go 

Into the woodlands boar ; 
Into the blithe and breathing air, 

Into the solemn wood, 
Solemn and silent everywhere ! 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer ! 

Like one in prayer I stood." 

So sings our Poet in his opening youth ; and as 
we stand with him in those solemn woods, and with 
uncovered heads join in that silent prayer, we feel 
that he ministers at the altar of Nature's vast cathe- 
dral, and is poet and priest by right divine. For 
the poet is by right divine. He speaks not of him- 
self. 

"A voice is ever at (his) side 

Speaking in tones of might, 
Like the prophetic voice, that cried 

To John in Patmos, • Write I* " 

So does Longfellow write, as hearing that voice. 
To him Nature is not dumb ; he hears, as did the 
Psalmist of old, " the Heavens declare the glory of 
God ;" and to him, as to the Teacher of Nazareth, 
do the flowers whisper of His love. 

" Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stats above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love." 

To his ear quickened by the touch divine, " The 
Silent River" murmurs its lessons, and the " full- 
blossomed trees fill all the air with joy." All these 
speak to him of the Spirit within, the source of all 
their beauty. He has the fellowship of that Spirit, 
and therefore has the freedom of the Universe. 
Like chimes ringing out from some cathedral tower, 
do all its voices blend in the melody of his voice. 

But the word of the Lord comes to him oftenest 
in its " still, small voices j" not in the noise of the 
tempest, nor the rushing of the torrent, but in the 
quiet beauty of the autumnal woods, where he walks 
as in " the garden of the Lord," or in the slow- 
winding stream, whose tranquil waters "link to- 
gether lake and lake." 

We are too apt to confound passion and violence 
with strength, whereas, they are but evidences of 
roughness and incompleteness. The strength is 
ever in the quiet, but irresistible power which, 
through the struggle, develops serenity and peace. 
In the unformed geologic world, in whose dense 
atmosphere no living thing could breathe, were the 
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dread upheavals, the destructive march of the 
glacif fs, the deluge of waters. From the infancy of 
the race come the stories of the wars of the Titans, 
the songs "of Vikings and Jarls." Now in the 
place of that chaotic world, we have the beauty of 
our quiet earth, the sublimity of its mountain-tops, 
the grandeur of its seas, whose tides obey the law 
divine, " Thus far, and no farther." Now, too, the 
old sagas of lawless strife have lost their power over 
the human heart ; 

" But out of the sea of Time 

Rises a new land of song, 
Fairer than the old. 
Over its meadows green 

Walk the young bards and sing." 

In the experience of most of us, the same growth 
from chaos into order is repeated. The wail of 
helpless infancy, the rebellious cry of childhood, 
the passionate longing of youth for pleasure, are all 
signs of weakness and incompleteness. Ignorant 
of the great fellowship into which it is born, of the 
love which is its highest law, the soul struggles for 
it knows not what, and finds neither strength nor 
peace, till it comes into harmony with the universe, 
and learns the secret of its sublime order. 

So too, with some of our poets ; in their turbu 
lent verse float forms which remind us of the mon- 
sters which dwelt in the ancient seas, and which 
perchance are yet represented in our own ; while 
their imaginations swarm with images hideous as 
the creatures which traversed the poisonous air of 
that former world — having wings indeed, but also 
the jaws of dragons, and bodies fitting them for the 
mud and slime which they inhabited. But of Long- 
fellow's poetry the atmosphere is pure and sweet as 
the upper air, and his fellowship with Nature is 
with the calmness and serenity of the star-lit night, 
the gentleness of " the yielding but irresistible air," 
the glory of the sun as he breaks forth from cloud 
and storm, and 

" Smiles on the fields, until they laugh and sing." 
Through the strength of his fellowship with Na- 
ture, he has that feeling of a dim self-consciousness 
in tree and plant, which in the religion of Greece 
made each of these the abode of a protecting Deity, 
who rejoiced in its growth, and suffered from the 
blow which destroyed its life. In the beautiful 
story of " Hiawatha," Longfellow tells us how his 
hero built his " Birch Canoe." Going forth into 
the forest he finds the birch-tree " tall and stately," 
and says to it, 

" Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the summer time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in Heaven." 

" With a sigh of patience " rustling in its branches, 



the tree makes answer, " Take my cloak, O Hiawa- 
tha !" Next, he asks its boughs of the Cedar ; from 
the Larch, its fibrous roots ; and from the Fir, its 
balsam. And each, with " murmur of resistance," 
yields its life. 

" Thus the Birch Canoe was builded. 
»»»»»»• 

And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn 
Like a yellow water-lily." 

Beautiful emblem of our Poet's song ! Full is it 
of the mysterious life of Nature, and of the fellow- 
ship which speaks through her gentle ministries by 
which her life is passing ever into ours, — that life 
in which he sees 

— " a part 
Of that self-same universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart." 

As that being springs into conscious life in the 
moving and breathing forms below us, a new sym- 
pathy flows into his verse. " No tears dim the 
sweet look that Nature wears ;" she hastens ever to 
throw her mantle of quick-springing grass, of trail- 
ing vine and moss, over the ruin left by storm and 
flood, or the greater havoc wrought by man. But 
with the beginning of conscious life begins also the 
fellowship of suffering. The quick ear of Longfellow 
catches the cry of pain which man's cruelty and 
neglect wrung from the defenceless brutes, and his 
verse interprets the unknown tongue in which their 
complaint reaches all sympathetic breasts. His 
" Bell of Atri " 

" pleads the cause 
Of those dumb mouths that have no speech." 

Indignation kindles in his heart as he thinks 

upon the wrongs of those helpless ones, and he cries: 

«* Among the noblest in the land, 
Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere, 
Who without favor, without fear, 
In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast, 
And tames with his unflinching band 
The brutes that wear our form and face, 
The were- wolves of the human race." 

In his " Birds of Killingworth" our Poet shows 
us that his sympathy springs from the fountain of 
religious thought and feeling. He recalls his voice 
who said of the sparrows, " Not one of them fall- 
eth without your Father ;" and listens to the " hun- 
gry crows," who 

" Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 
Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said : 
Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread." 

The quiet humor of this poem, and the mingling 
of its quaint story of human love with the story of 
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the birds and their triumph over their repentant 
enemies, brings it near to our hearts ; and we re- 
joice with the poet as he bids us think of the jubi- 
lant songs which greet each return of morning, and 

" remember, too, 
Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore." 

But there are themes dearer yet to Longfellow's 
heart than any we have touched upon. " Glorious 
indeed is the world of God around us," he says in 
one of his prose-poems, " Hyperion," " but more 
glorious the world of God within us. There lies 
the Land of Song, there lies the poet's native land." 
From his solitary musings in the woods, where we 
first saw him standing with Nature, a partner in her 
silent prayer, " distant voices" called him to a di- 
viner ministry, — " Look into thine heart and write !" 
In quick response comes that noble " Psalm of 
Life," whose stirring call is to the up-building of 
character, to that unending and ascending progress 
— " Heart within and God o'erhead," — whose sub- 
lime possibilities reach up to the Divine likeness. 
He would have us, as " Builders," find in the events 
of " our to-days and yesterdays" the " blocks" with 
which to build. In " The Ladder of St. Augustine" 
he shows us, too, how even " our pleasures and our 
discontents," our failures and our sins, may help us 
to reach the heavenly heights, if by trampling them 
under our feet we make of them steps on which to 
climb. 

Nor to a solitary struggle does he call any one of 
us. By the great fellowship of humanity, we have 
part in those heroic lives which " remind us we can 
make our lives sublime ;" and a loving sympathy, 
too, with each " forlorn and shipwrecked brother," 
for whose sake we make our " footsteps" strong 
and firm, that he " seeing, shall take heart again." 
With this fellowship of aspiration is Longfellow's 
poetry full. In it he embraces all the race, believ- 
ing— 

" that in all ages 
Every human heart is human ; 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened." 

For the freedom of the human soul, too, does he 
plead ; freedom from those trammels by which the 
teachers of religion have too often sought to limit 
its communion with the Infinite Spirit ; and from 
those outward formalities, which too easily are 
made to take the place of that communion. 



" Must it be Calvin, and not Christ ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 
Or holy water, books and beads ? 
Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent ? 
And can it be enough for these 
The Christian Church the year embalms 
With evergreens and boughs and palms, 
And fills the air with litanies ?" 

In the joy of this freedom, in the glad fellowship 
which it awakens with all human souls — " co-labor- 
ers with God" in thus building up character within 
ourselves and our fellow men, so that " all its walls 
shall be salvation and all. its gates be praise," — we 
look out upon the world, and with our teacher-poet 
see around us everywhere signs of the coming of 
the heavenly kingdom ; see everywhere the chains 
of creed and form falling from souls that have out- 
grown them, and in all branches of the universal 
Church find the messengers of the new kingdom, in 
whom 

— " a diviner creed 
Is living in the life they lead. 
The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 
And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller's saying, wise and sweet, 
« Not as a vulture, but a dove, 
The Holy Ghost came from above.' " 

But is this life — springing out of the unconscious- 
ness of infancy and we know not what long pro- 
cesses of growth before ; built up by painful labor ; 
climbing, step by step, over the wrecks of failure, 
until, at last, it begins to see the dawnings of heav- 
enly peace, the breaking of a more glorious day 
than ever " shone on sea or land," — is this life at the 
mercy of a breeze too light to shake a flower from 
its stem ? And does this soul, with its unutterable 
longing for ever-increasing knowledge of, and fel- 
lowship with, that Spirit who is the Life of the Uni- 
verse, pass in a moment out of this conscious life 
into unconsciousness again ? Not so does our Poet 
teach us. With a lofty faith, which upbears our 
souls as on eagles' wings, does he write : 

"There is no Death 1 What seems so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call Death." 

In the serene assurance of this faith flows on the 
beautiful poem of " Resignation," and in its spirit 
does he salute alike the " Angels of Life and Death." 

Reading thus, we hear again the voice of the 
Great Teacher, " God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living ;" and we turn not to the " Dead 
Past " to find our dearest there preserved like mum- 
mies in Egyptian tombs — but out of the ever " liv- 
ing present" their voices cheer us saying ever, 
" Come up higher." Our souls drink in the bound- 
less freedom of the Universe ; and with composure, 
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sometimes even with gladness, we think of their 

birth, of our own birth, into the unknown future as 

" Only a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines thro* its transparent walls !" 

We cannot in this short study of Longfellow re- 
hearse all the lessons of religious freedom and fel- 
lowship, the incentives to noble character, with 
which his verse is filled. But we have seen that 
alike in the world of Nature, of Animal Life, and of 
Man, he looks always at the living soul within, and 
teaches us, 

" That life in all its forms is one, 

And that its secret conduits run, 

Unseen, bat in unbroken line, 

From the great fountain head divine 

Through man and beast, through grain and grass." 

We breathe in his poetry the atmosphere of re- 
ligious purity, serenity and aspiration. "Life is 
one" to him, and therefore the most common 
themes are transfigured. He stands with "The 
Village Blacksmith" at his forge, or in the ship- 
yard where all hands are busy with " The Building 
of the Ship," and straightway lessons of faithful 
earnest living come from both forge and ship, 
which, blending with the beautiful melody of the 
verse, sink deep into our hearts. For are not all 
human souls poets —though alas ! dumb and often 
unconscious ones ? And do they not respond 
with rapture to the song of him who best interprets 
their secret sense of the beautiful, their yearnings 
for a fuller revelation of divine harmonies? 

As such an interpreter do we welcome the pure 
and gentle Poet, to whose teachings we have de- 
voted this inadequate, but grateful, sketch ; and as 
we leave him, we say with loving hearts as he has 
said of another of " Love's messengers " : 

" Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

Out of all meaner cares. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low !" 



The Grand Haven News-yournal prints a good sermon 
from S. W. Sample on the narrow and the broad religion, un- 
der figure of the bed of Isaiah 28 : 20. Mr. Sample says : 
" Conservatism calls the church the house of God ; liberalism 
believes that no corner of the world is Godless, that all houses 
should be consecrated to God." "Every creed is a fence 
which shuts out more than it shuts in." Nor does he think 
that " the Eternal Spirit has given his revelations over into 
the hands of the bookbinder, and now reveals himself no 
more." 



THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD -NEW CREED. 



11. 

INCARNATION. 



BY R. A. GRIFFIN. 

We confine ourselves to two questions : 1. What 
is the legitimate explanation of the idea of Incarna- 
tion ? Is it proper to lay special emphasis on the 
incarnation of God in Jesus ? By the term God, 
we mean that extensive reality of which all that is 
seen or heard is the appearance ; evil being tran- 
sient, local, illusive, due to the viewing of things 
out of their connection. So we conceive of Deity 
as perpetual peace, serene happiness, passionless 
love and holiness. But if we be debarred the use 
of symbol, analogy and example, our thought re- 
mains shadowy, distant, vague. 

We perceive that this awful essential Being comes 
to us in forms whereby we can the better apprehend 
Him. Bodied forth in symbol or language, the 
manifestation of God is called Revelation; in the 
course of things, in the experience of multitudes 
through ages, it is called Providence; speaking 
through personal lives, it is called Incarnation. 

Until it becomes palpable in form or imaginative 
expression, it is to the mind simply a metaphysic ; 
when clothed with anthropomorphic symbolism, it 
is a poem ; but when the idea is incarnate, it be- 
comes a palpable reality. 

In every case, it is a bringing near to us of that 
which else were only imagined or contained within 
the mind. Incarnation is the object of worship de- 
scended into the worshiper. It is aspiration real- 
ized ; it is the ideal in the actual. It is as when 
the spirit of love, which can be conceived of in the 
abstract by only a few minds,' becomes locally ex- 
pressed in a lover, or mother, or child. It is the 
poetry of devotion justified in the prose of holy 
living. It is that which the intellect sees afar off, 
coming so near that the affections can touch and be 
healed of sin and sorrow. 

The idea of incarnation means more than the 
display of special virtues, or the assumption of 
resemblance to the loftiest ideal. There is un- 
happily a spirit of democratic self-conceit abroad, 
which sees no difference between the quality of 
ordinarily good souls, and that of the princes 
of the Kingdom of God ; as though, in the noblest 
realm of being, there was nothing but medi- 
ocrity ! There is, of course, a sense in which we 
are all the sons of God ; indeed, it is true, every 
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blade of grass, every grain' of dust, manifests the 
Eternal ; but Incarnation means a great deal more 
than this. It does not mean a mere reflected like- 
ness, as in a picture when the subject is dead or far 
off, but the present reality of God in the soul, as 
the underlying groundwork (or hypostasis, as the 
old phrase was) of the appearance ; it is not resem- 
blance or representation, but indwelling ; not art, 
but life ; not only the fruits of the Spirit, but God 
in very deed within ; it is not only a holy charac- 
ter, but also the power which begets it. 

When' the fathers spoke of " substance," " per- 
son," they evidently labored to make a similar dis- 
tinction to that we make, between knowing a man 
and being familiar with his works. When we say, 
"We saw So-and-so," it may mean, we saw him at 
a distance — saw him in the twilight — saw him for a 
moment ; yet, if we had read all his works — knew 
all his possessions — were intimate with all the mem- 
bers of his family — this knowledge alone could nev- 
er warrant us in saying we had actually seen Aim. 
To see the very man does not necessitate oft or in- 
timate acquaintance — it may be a momentary glance 
— yet we can say we saw Aim — the very man him- 
self. What do we mean by this ? Surely, that we 
have seen the various parts, appearances and pow- 
ers together, which make up the idea of persbn- 
ality ; we have seen the embodiment of that which 
produced his works. So the Church, in saying the 
very fulness of the Godhead was manifest bodily, 
indulged in a rhetorical extravagance, to set forth 
that the very self or eternal reality was manifest — 
that there came within the range of the human 
mind such a vision of Divine qualities, as a whole, 
such a symmetrical presentation of ideal goodness, 
such a very persona of the invisible holiness, such 
a balanced, harmonious setting forth of the highest 
conceivable nature, -that the fittest popular phrase 
to denote the phenomenon was, that God himself 
personally appeared. And is there not, in the pres- 
ence of some exceptionally good men, a similar 
idea suggested to all earnest, reVerent minds ? Can 
we not sympathize with Bunsen's dying words, when, 
looking on his wife for the last time, he said, " In 
thy face I have seen the Eternal"? Are there not 
those who present to our minds the same union of 
ideas, which, apart from them, were only connected 
together in our thoughts in the hour of worship ? 
Indeed, in their presence, there was the same sacred 
love, the same self-suppressing awe, the same im- 
pulse to praise, the longing to ask help. The Spirit 
of God passed before us, not clothed in mist, not 
vague and baffling, but embodied in the familiar 



form of affectionate, communicable human person- 
ality. 

Yet how distinct the man from the Divine love 
and truth and wisdom in him and radiating from 
him ; not more distinct the wick from the flame, or 
the efflorescence from the plant ! How does the 
majesty of the Invisible assert itself in^the souls 
which best embody him ? The true subject of in- 
carnation waves away special homage, discourages 
everything which implies that Deity is limited to 
any embodiment, and cries, " See thou do it not, 
for I am thy fellow-servant." 

Idolatry begins when we confound the man, the 
local, transient means of bringing to view the Invis- 
ible Soul of all, and the unseen and eternal essence 
itself. Idolatry catches at the word made manifest, 
and sees not the eternal speaker who has often spo- 
ken, who spoke and will speak, again and again, in 
other tones and places. 

Spiritual worship is a perpetual witness of the 
insufficiency of incarnations to meet the conscious- 
ness of God in man. It is the soul prostrate be- 
fore that which can never be adequately brought be- 
fore our minds. It is an unconscious affirmation 
that the heart yearns for more than history reveals, 
than character expresses, or the mind conceives. 
There is truth in the taunt that " Ignorance is the 
mother of devotion." Worship is an act of faith. 
In means belief not only in God revealed, but also 
hope in the glory yet to be revealed, and a dim dis- 
cerning that there is a glory transcending all our 
thoughts and modes of communication. Let the 
soul that has seen the farthest into the character of 
Christ, say, Did not that sight awaken an unspeak- 
able sense of aspiration to the awful Being who 
made himself known by Jesus ? Did not that sight 
lead him from Christ ? That man has not come to 
Christ who did not look beyond him. He who truly 
finds Christ, exclaims, " My Lord ! my brother ! 
let us worship Him who has called me to loftier 
thoughts by thee !" Indeed, Christ has come in 
vain if we stop at him — if we are satisfied with him. 
We must rise with him to God, or his mission is of 
non-effect, for he came not to bear witness of him- 
self. It is not a little curious how Christendom, 
with all its idolatry of Jesus, in a sort, proclaims his 
insufficiency as the final and exclusive incarnation, 
for it points to the future, and presents under his 
name another Messiah, when it insists on the Sec- 
ond Advent. 

Our next question is : Ought we to join our Chris- 
tian brethren in laying special emphasis on the In- 
carnation of God in Jesus ? It is not a question 
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with us, if we should lay emphasis on this fact ; the 
glory of God in the face of Christ is as widely and 
persistently recognized as the exceptional beauty 
of certain antiques in art. The records of his life 
are mutilated, uncertainty besets their authorship, 
the mass of men are unappreciative of the most 
apparent excellences there exhibited. The same 
may be said of the best works of Greek sculpture. 
The Venus of Milo, for example, is imperfect — the 
discovery of an arm might totally change the pres- 
ent theories of the original design of the image — 
but no discovery could mar the beauty there pre- 
sented ; nor would it lessen the rank of the statue 
if it were proven to be the work of an artist infe- 
rior to the great master to whom it is attributed ; 
nor does the fact that the majority of people prefer 
complete modern works, diminish the special value 
of this matchless relic. Indeed, though it were for- 
gotten or depreciated, still its beauty remains to 
charm the eyes of those worthy to gaze upon it. 
Its merit is a fixed quantity — its excellence is as 
substantial as its marble. So the spiritual beauty 
of Jesus, preserved in the Gospels, the ideal which 
necessarily arises from the undisputed, credible 
parts, is a fixed reality. The veracious records are 
fragmentary but not uncertain ; the mythical is as 
alien to the actual, to those capable of discernment 
in such matters, as is the moss from the stone it 
hides, to the common observer. Whatever valid 
objection may be urged against preaching Jesus as 
the supreme moral hero, surely no man of insight 
would gainsay the rare type of character it is clear 
he possessed. 

It may appear that to know Jesus is an attain- 
ment of sustained spiritual contemplation, not an 
initial and common duty. It may appear that Je- 
sus should be in all ages, as in his earthly life, one 
who is found of those who seek him. It may ap- 
pear — indeed, to us it does appear — that Jesus 
should be saved from the hands of all forced pub- 
licity, from all exaggerating rhetoric — from every- 
thing, in a word, which is calculated to vitiate the 
free influence of his own attractiveness; We hold 
he should be preached as pictures are exposed, as 
music is played, this being the legend above every 
pulpit : " He that hath an ear, let him hear." He 
that hath an eye, let him see ; he that hath a heart, 
let him love ! 

Let Christ be preached in his native simplicity — 
preached to willing ears ; let there be no extrava- 
gant advertisement of him — no thrusting forth of 
theoretical views as to his nature and mission ; let 
the facts speak for themselves. As human love 



gravitates to its object unurged, indeed unadvised, 
so will the higher love choose and rejoice in him, 
if he be indeed the superior embodiment of Divine 
goodness. Too often, in these as in former times, 
Christ is preached with a bribe, as wares are sold 
with the offer of a premium : now he is set forth as 
the averter of danger, now as the means of pros- 
perity, and again as the way into ecclesiastical 
organizations. The forcing of him on the world 
has thronged his train with needy, importunate ex- 
pectants ; but has it added to the number of those 
who venerate him for his real excellence ? There 
is a host ready to go to heaven with him ; where 
are they ready to go to hell with him ? Who would 
continue as his friends, were they sure he had no 
powers save those moral and spiritual eminence im- 
ply ? Who would call him God manifest ? who 
would do justice to his sacred beauty, were it pro- 
ven he does not dwarf all others in intelligence, in 
compassion, in purity, in insight, in breadth of 
thought ? Who would dwell with rapture on his 
name, if it were shown he was not the founder of a 
religion, not the originator of imaginative Chris- 
tianity ? The only possible answer is, they who 
have discovered with their own inward eyes that, 
consciously or unconsciously, he did set forth, with 
remarkable fulness, the fact of the Divine nature, 
so that what was before vague, abstract and awful, 
became in him palpable, concrete, affectionate. 
Does he bring God nearer ? If it has been thought 
he was more successful than he really was, let us be 
thankful for the measure of help he was enabled to 
afford. Who are we to insist he must be first, or 
he shall be nothing to us ? Did he not do his best ? 
We must take him for what he is, for what God 
made him. To exaggerate, even for his glory, is to 
bear false witness to the world of him who died for 
the truth. To those who ask, Is there any warrant 
for special emphasis of the incarnation in his case ? 
we answer, Yes, special but not exclusive. We are 
none of us in a position to claim for him solitary 
eminence. All we ought to say is what he seems 
to us in contrast with those we revere equally well. 
If we say he is the chiefest among ten thousand, we 
ought to know each one of that number as intimate- 
ly as we do him. They should be viewed in the 
same light, with the same partiality or impartiality. 
If capable and devout men differ from us in estim- 
ating his rank, and are of the opinion that some 
other person was or is more fully possessed of the 
Divine spirit, we should rejoice, as indeed Jesus 
would, that any man has so lived that even one stu- 
I dent of that life should suggest he is exalted to sit 
I down with Christ in his throne. 
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It is a very grateful thought that there may be 
many hidden Christs — Christs, if we may use a par- 
adox, who are not Messiahs ; incarnations not man- 
ifest to the world at large, God-hidden from the 
wise and prudent, revealed in a mother's face to 
babes, or within the upper rooms of poverty and 
suffering, the door being shut ; that God comes 
nigh, whether the audience be large or small, wheth- 
er there be a reporter or not ; that where two or 
two or three are gathered together in His name, he 
is in the midst, in some beloved and familiar form. 
But because Jesus is known — because he is lifted up 
— because his life is saved from oblivion — because 
his claims to honor have been sifted — because his 
character has been weighed by all orders of good 
men, therefore, if we can agree with the estimate 
formed, it is expedient that we should illustrate the 
truth of Incarnation specially by him. 

Though there be a greater than Jesus, we cannot 
give him the place of Christ yet, for to our chosen 
instance of incarnation all the prophets of the Chris- 
tian era give witness. There may be to-day a greater 
than Shakspeare ; let stronger minds than ours read 
first — let them pronounce judgment — let the repub- 
lic of criticism examine — let the years pass, and 
the slow, sure but permanent estimate be reached. 
We can enjoy Shakspeare as it is, but we cannot 
disguise from ourselves that we should not have 
sufficiently appreciated him at the first, to have said 
confidently, as his genius rose on the world, " This 
the chief poet of his nation." Blessed were they 
who said at the first, " This is the Christ ;" but we 
are mournfully conscious we could not have done 
so. There must be discoverers of excellence as 
well as admirers ; hands can grasp firmly what they 
could never find. 

What shall be the future of this most illustrious 
instance of Incarnation we cannot tell. 

" The kings of modern thought are dumb ; 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come." 

" Wavering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born." 

Yet we cherish the hope that, when imaginative 
Christianity, when holy roods and superstitious 
rites have passed away, the memory of our gentle, 
suffering Master will survive. Looking on him, 
even with the cold, critical eye of rationalism — 
looking in the full light of day — in view of all that 
we know of heroes and saints, it appears to us there 
is none like him. We honor Socrates, but who 
could wish all men were possessed of his spirit ? 
We honor Paul ; we honor Luther ; we honor Chan- 



ning ; we honor Parker, but who could pray that 
every man and woman might display the peculiar 
spirit of any one of them ? Indeed, where is the 
man or woman we could wish to see indefinitely 
repeated ? How different are our feelings in Christ's 
presence. What grander hope can possess us than 
that all the world should resemble him in the spirit 
of their minds and purpose of their lives ? We 
touch him by whatever is best in us. All men are 
grouped about him. Churchmen! see his piety. 
Radicals ! see, he dies for the truth, excommunicated, 
derided as yourselves. Men ! see the courage that 
defies hypocritical formalism. Women ! see his com- 
passionate tears in presence of bereavement or pain. 
Reformers ! hear him place conscience before Mo- 
ses. Conservatives ! see his reverent glance in the 
temple as he calls it " My Father's house." Ascet- 
ics ! see him fasting. Men of generous habits ! see 
him eating and drinking alike with rich and poor. 

Yes, superstitious brethren, your human God, 
ablaze with all the splendors of art, of poetry, can- 
not eclipse the serene beauty and heavenly grace 
of our chosen spiritual king, the simple Jewish 
teacher ; and you who name his name no more ; 
you who profess to have found his peers or his su- 
periors, write their biographies, bring them forth to 
full view, let their claims be weighed ; let the 
sanctified and emancipated conscience and reason 
dwell on their spirit, as the Christian consciousness 
has dwelt on Christ's, and then, when we who were 
born in the ancient folds — we who offered the first 
prayer to Jesus — we who find music in his very 
name — we who surrendered the idea of his divinity 
with reluctance — we who are perhaps incapable of 
complete emancipation from the past, though boast- 
ing our freedom, when we shall have passed away, 
slowly yet surely shall the day dawn when this very 
spiritual Christ will crown your new Messiah, and 
say, " He must increase, but I must decrease," if 
indeed he be greater than Jesus. Meanwhile, we 
gaze upon this face of Christ, this countenance of 
God, this marvelous blending of Divine qualities — 
we gaze upon this portrait marred by time and su- 
perstition — this sacred antique, mutilated yet unri- 
valed, and bear our testimony that there is none 
like him, and feel the rich ascription of the past 
becomes our Liberal Churches as truly as it did the 
ancient congregations — " Thou art the King of Glo- 
ry, O Christ." 

The Index reports Beecher saying "there was 
not one of the patriarchs who did not live such a 
life as in these days would put him in the peniten- 
tiary." 
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LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE. 

A life of George Combe, author of the " Consti- 
tution of Man," has appeared in England (in two 
volumes, written by Charles Gibbon, published by 
MacMillan). The Theological Review says that 
the author has done his work well and given us a 
vivid picture of a remarkable man. As a large 
part of Combe's career was devoted to what is now 
recognized as a philosophical delusion — the so- 
called science of phrenology — there is a pathetic 
interest in the spectacle of considerable powers and 
great perseverance applied to an enterprise predes- 
tined to failure. His own ardent and all-absorbing 
faith met with little response. Whether the locali- 
zation of mental function in the brain will ever be 
accomplished, we do not pretend to say; but it is 
curious and instructive to compare Dr. Ferrier's 
cautious attempts in that direction, with the minute 
and unqualified assertions of Gall, Spurzheim and 
Combe, sixty or seventy years before. • 

Through his famous work, Combe exercised a 
great and singular influence upon successive gener- 
ations of young men, who were asked for the first 
time to study themselves in the light of common 
sense and natural law. It was a forerunner of the 
physical literature which is now so popular, and 
attaining a vast circulation, did much to dissemi- 
nate sound and just physiological knowledge among 
the people. It is curious to note how this book, 
. moderate as it is, procured for its author in the Ed- 
inburgh of the first half of this century, the reputa- 
tion of an infidel. He did nothing to deserve this 
reputation. For the greater part of his life he went 
to church like other people, and it was only when 
his reputation was fixed beyond recall that he com- 
mitted the great sin of driving out with his wife on 
Sunday afternoons. But he was put in the same 
category with Voltaire and Tom Paine. Few re- 
ligious people would have anything to do with him. 
He could not associate himself with movements 
with which he heartily sympathized, for fear of dam- 
aging them. This led at last to his becoming a 
frequent exile from the city he ardently loved, but 
which saw in him no prophet. Combe was a 
thoroughly honest and able man, and as a leader 
and helper of his fellow-men, his life deserves to be 
read and treasured. C. W. W. 



TWO TRAVELERS. 

[The little poem which follows was written by a 
German author of considerable eminence, who 
signs his productions " Hieronymus Lorm." It has 



been excellently translated for Unity by the Rev. 
C. T. Brooks, of Newport, R. I., who calls it " a re- 
markable poem." What lends especial interest to 
it is the fact that the author is, as he himself says, 
"a mere fragment of a man," being blind, deaf, 
lame, and with impaired taste and smell ; and yet 
he is very learned, and a prolific writer of poems, 
novels, and essays for magazines, upon philosophi- 
cal, historical, literary, and current political topics. 

C. W. W.] 

Two travelers through a forest passed ; 

The blows of the axe rang far and fast ; 

What each with wistful yearning sought, 

In the ring of the steel to his ear was brought. 

The strong one said : "There lies the strand ; 

They are building a ship for a far-off land." 

The weary one said : "They are building a house ; 

Love's hand en wreaths it with blossoming boughs. " 

They pushed through the thicket, and when they caught sight 

Of the building ground — lo! both were right: 

They are building a ship for the far-off land — 

\ house bedecked by affection's hand : 

There, hid by the woods as their work they sped, 

They frame of new boards a house for the dead. 



THE LABOR QUESTION. 

We quote the following from a report of C. D. B. 
Mills' excellent lecture on " The Labor Question." 
After speaking of the great change from the intro- 
duction of machinery, Mr. Mills says: 

But who can doubt that the changes are benign ? 
For every scribe supplanted from his work by the 
printing press, doubtless ten men, more probably 
fifty or one hundred, have found work in making 
the machines, fabricating the paper and setting 
type. For one turned out of employment as tallow- 
chandler, ten engaged in making the fixtures for, or 
in manufacturing gas, and so on through every in- 
dustry superseded in past time, only give range 
enough for the law of adjustment to work. 

There has been an exaltation of labor going on, 
the hands, occupied erewhile upon a coarser pursuit, 
have been withdrawn for a finer. So the elegant arts, 
the luxuries and refinements of life have come in. 
Where were the books and pictures and musical in- 
struments, if man had never found through the ame- 
liorations the leisure for the intellect, the aesthetic 
taste and the imagination. 

In the past we have to see in mirror the present. 
What we have to-day is an instance, more marked 
and deeply felt indeed, but of the same type and 
kind with what we observed it in all ages. We 
have attained a new printing art, and old scribes are 
thrown out; we have caught and tamed a new ani- 
mal, forces of nature, and there is a great superse- 
dure of horse-flesh and man-flesh. There is much 
disturbance till the new adjustment be made New 
industries must be opened, a fresh versatility must 
be struck in the general mind, that it may turn it- 
self from the old and accustomed routine and be 
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able to apply the hands to new and hitherto un- 1 
known tasks. The gravest infirmity upon the masses j 
of day-workers at this time is their unskill and un- 
versatility, the want of investment of intellectual I 
knowledge and power in their work. So much like ' 
machines themselves, they are constantly being su- '• 
perseded by more effective and less expensive ma- 1 
chinery. The condition for the unskilled laborer | 
is steadily becoming more forlorn and hopeless, 
and a prominent educator and thinker in the West I 
(Prof. H. H. Morgan, of St. Louis) has lately ex- ! 
pressed his deliberate judgment that his fate in that ' 
capacity is sealed. " The whole movement, he 
says, " of physical science and applied mechanical I 
science is toward a point at which the unskilled 
workman must disappear." 

" There is always room," said Daniel Webster to 
the young barrister who complained that he found 
the profession overcrowded in his town, " always 
room in the upper stories." Nature makes way 
for the superior man; there is place always for the 
alert inventive genius, the skilled performer. The 
open possibilities in the industrial sphere, in econ- 
omic knowledge and art, lie almost untouched. 

Botany tells us there are some two hundred thou- 
sand plants known, nearly all of which to-day are 
reckoned weeds. Cotton, flax, the wheat plant and 
a few others have been read and translated to use. 
Arkwright and Whitney, says Emerson, " were the 
demi-gods of cotton;" they taught it to men. But 
what of the rest of the two hundred thousand plants 
now reckoned weeds ? They too, await the genus 
that shall interpret them and unlock their untold 
values to the race. So, too, the minerals : the 
large part of them sleep in the earth, waiting for 
their hour to strike, for the alchemist to be born. 

We have machines for mowing and reaping; the 
machines for gathering root crops and fruits are yet 
to come. Only a day or two since I saw a liberal 
premium offered by a farmer for a good machine 
for baling hay. The stoves leak the poisonous 
gases, as sieves water; who will make an iron im- 
pervious to the subtle, fatal agents ? Our chimnies 
breathe forth smoke, which is unconsumed fuel. 
Like a dark cloud of night it overhangs every large 
town, soiling and corrupting the atmosphere. Who 
will wipe this smoke from the sky and utilize it for 
fuel ? Our sewers and drains exhale poisons, filling 
the house with disease, and bringing in untold num- 
bers untimely deaths. Who will stop this slaughter 
of the innocents that is constantly going forward ? 

The explosives which long ago were constrained 
to throw hurtful missiles for miles wait almost wholly 
yet to be harnessed 'for useful work. The gun-pow- 
der pile-driver is the first fruit, and the prophecy of 
a long series of explosive motors yet to come. 
Steam is a very expensive agent. It is employed 
universally, for the lack of a better. Who will in- 
vent the new motor, or harnesss some old one, that, 
at the expense of a few cents only, can transport a 
hundred pounds of freight across the continent or 
over the globe ? The ravages wrought by insects 
and worms in the United States alone is estimated 
at $150,000,000 annually. Is there not room for 



some genius to devise the method of escape? 

Nature is full of forces, waiting to be disenchanted, 
that shall change war, change industry, change life 
in every kind, mking man an omnipotent genie, 
making the earth and all things therein new. " The 
great inventors and discoverers among mankind," 
says Theodore Parker, " have plowed only in cor- 
ners of the field of possibility." It is in the medi- 
ocre and common place that there is surplus glut in 
the market. Rise higher and the world is all open 
before you. 

Mr. Mills is hopeful for the future. He says: 
For one thing I feel well assured there must be 
new adjustment in the length of the working day. 
The day of toil must be shortened as the produc- 
tive power is increased. It has been so in the past, 
it will be still more so in the future. Within the 
limits of a generation there has been very percept- 
ible reduction. Formerly, and within the memory 
of many now living, the day was fourteen, sixteen, 
and even eighteen hours. Now, it is twelve, ten, 
or sometimes eight. The wage per hour will have to 
be increased, not suddenly and largely but gradually 
and permanently. This is inevitable. It has gone 
forward in ill the ages of our modern civilization. 
The greed and rapacity of capital must have its 
check. It must not, will not, be permitted to ap- 
propriate the earnings from augmented production 
all to itself, wringing them from the grasp of the 
hard-handed poor. Nor do these earnings in any 
considerable part belong to the inventor of machin- 
ery or to the general public. They must enhance 
the wages and lighten the condition of the working- 
man. The mechanic to-day has comforts and ele- 
gancies in his home that were impossible to a prince 
two hundred years ago; nay, I might in many par- 
ticulars shorten the time by a century more. And 
more are to come. The houses of the laborers are 
to be filled with far greater conveniences and lux- 
uries, appointments for health, for leisure, for the 
enjoyment and improvement of taste, for most gen- 
erous culture. The drudgeries of life are to be re- 
duced — nay, to be eliminated — and the day, a por- 
tion of it certainly, for each child of Adam to be 
free for the joys and the discipline of the intellectual 
and the spiritual nature. " In the future," says Mr. 
Harris, " hovers the picture of a humanity so free 
on the side of its natural wants that the time is its 
own for spiritual culture." 



• The Germans read. According to the New York 
Times, "about 5,000 books were published in Eng- 
land during 1878. The number published in Ger- 
many during the same year is not yet known, but 
nearly 14,000 independent works, containing over 
20,000 volumes made their appearance in 1877. But 
a special impediment to the universal persusal of 
I books in Germany is the recent growth of periodi- 
I cal literature. There are close on 2,500 political 
j journals, with a circulation of 4,000,000. Beside 
these, there are a large number of journals de- 
voted to special departments of art, industry and 
science. The merchant, the gardener, the forester, 
and the tailor — each has his paper, quite as much 
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as the philologist, the architect, or the physician. 
There are of these journals no less than 1,125 va ~ 
rieties, with over 3,500,000 subscribers. The most j 
popular of these journals are those of the belles- , 
lettristic or magazine type. At the head of all 
stands the Leipsic Gartenlaube, with 360,000 sub- 
scribers ; then follow the Stuttgart illustrated week- 
lies: Uber Land und Meer with 140,000, and Das 
Buch fur A lie with 100,000 subscribers; the Ber- 
lin ladies' newspaper, Bazar, with 100,000 subscrib- 
ers; the Stuttgart Protestant Sunday Journal, 87,000 ; 
the Mayence Catholic Weekly, 40,000; the Berlin 
Wasp (comic) 32,000 ; and the famous Kladdera- 
datsch, 50,000." There are tailors' papers averaging 
between 20,000 and 60,000 subscribers, and even 
the hair-dressers, tanners, hat-makers and chimney- 
sweepers revel in organs of their own. 



In an article on " Atheism and the Church" in 
the January Contemporary Review by Canon G. H. 
Curteis, occurs this language : " It is well that 
churchmen should be aware of this state of things" 
/. e. the religious attitude of science — " and espe- 
cially that the clergy, when they are tempted to 
have their fling (secure from all reply) against the 
so-called infidel should bear in mind how often the 
bravery of defiant arrogance is a mere mark to 
cover a sinking heart. For pity's sake therefore, 
as well as for their own sake, the clergy should 
guard against two grave but common mistakes : (1) 
The mistake of abusing modern science and depre- 
ciating its unquestionable difficulties in relation to 
the established theology. (2) The still more fatal 
blunder of trusting to worn-out tactics and to the 
artillery of Jonathan and David for the reduction 
of these modern earthworks. * * * * 
But no succor will be obtained unless churchmen 
will remember that the vast domain recently con- 
tributed by science are (practically speaking) as- 
sured and certain conquests. They are no en- 
croachments but a rightful re-vindication of scien- 
tific territory." Such words from a Canon of the 
English church are significant." 



Hubner's statistical tables gives the proportion 
of Catholics and Protestants in Europe as follows : 
" In France the number of Catholics is given as 
39,390,000 and of Protestants as 600,000, while in 
Great Britain and Ireland there are 5,600,000 Cath- 
olics against 26,000,000 Protestants. In Italy there 
are 26,660,000 Catholics and 96,000 Protestants, 
and in Spain 16,500,000 Catholics and 180,000 of 
all other denominations. Germany has 14,900,000 
Catholics against 23,900,000 in Austro-Hungry, and 
25,600,000 Protestants against 3,600,000 in Austro- 
Hungary. In Belgium and Holland the number of 
Catholics is 6,921,000 and of Protestants and per- 
sons belonging to the " Reformed Church" 2,021, - 
000, the reformers in Holland alone numbering 
2,001,000. In Sweden and Norway the Protestants 
number 4,162,000 and the Catholics are estimated 
at about 1,000. European Russia has 7,500,000 
Catholics and 2,680,000 Protestants, with more 



than 56,000,000 Greek Christians. Elsewhere in 
these European States the Gree Church has the fol- 
lowing membership : In Austro-Hungary, 7,220,000 
! (including other Christians who are neither " Evan- 
gelical" nor Catholic) ; in Germany, 28,000 ; in 
Great Britain, 26,000; in Italy, 1,000,000; and in 
Sweden and Norway, 4,000." 

CONFERENCES. 

WESTERN. 

The twenty-fifth annual session of the Western Unitarian 
Conference will be held with the First Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6, 7 and 8, 1879. The 
opening sermon will be preached on Tuesday evening, May 
6, by Rev. Calvin Stebbins, of Detroit, Mich. On Wednes- 
day evening, Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, Mass , will 
preach. Essays will be read during the Conference by Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, O.; Rev. George Chainey, of 
Evansville, Ind.; Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Charles Craven, Toledo, O. ; and Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Chicago, 111. The Conference will be followed by a meeting, 
on Friday, of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

The First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, of Cincin- 
nati, extends a most cordial invitation to all religious Liberals, 
West and East, to attend the approaching session of the West- 
ern Conference in this city. Private hospitalities are tender- 
ed all who may be willing to accept of them. It is requested 
that, for mutual accommodation, the number and names of 
those who intend coming may be sent to Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, 196 Auburn street, Cincinnati, as soon after April 
15th as possible. Delegates will on arrival proceed to the 
Church, northeast corner of Plum and Eighth streets, where 
a committee will be in attendance to welcome and provide 
homes for them. As some have indicated their desire to bear 
their own expenses during their stay, arrangements have been 
made with the Grand Hotel, by which delegates may obtain 
board and lodging at the reduced rates of $2.50 and $3.00 a 
day, according to location of room. The Emery House, kept 
on the European plan, is also recommended. 

Aside from the Conference exercises, Cincinnati will, it is 
hoped, offer unusual attractions to our visiting friends, in its 
early spring, its beautiful suburbs, new Music Hall and Organ, 
and other features of interest. This will be the first meeting 
of the Western Conference in Cincinnati for many years, and 
we shall do everything that can be done by earnest and glad 
hearts to make it a happy and notable occasion. 

Charles W. Wendte, 
For the First Congregational Church. 
The following favorable railroad fares have been secured : 
From Chicago, by the Kankakee (I. C. and L.) line, and 
from St. Louis, by the Vandalia line, full fare to Cincinnati, 
return free. From Toledo, by the C. H. and D. line, and 
from Cleveland by the C. C. C. and I. line,/«// fare to Cin- 
cinnati, return for one cent per mile. These rates include all 
way stations on the roads. Tickets will be good for ten days. 

J.T. Sunderland, Sec'y of Conference. 

INDIANA. 

The third session of the Indiana Conference of Unitarian 
and Independent Churches will meet in Unity Church, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, April 
22-24. The programme will be as follows : Tuesday even- 
ing— Welcome by Rev. Geo. W. Cooke ; Response by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, of Laporte ; and Sermon by Rev. C. W. 
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Wendte, of Cincinnati, on " The Messianic Hope." Wednes- 
day morning — Devotional Meeting ; Reports from Churches ; 
and Sermon by Rev. J. L. Douthit, of Shelby ville, Illinois. 
Wednesday afternoon — Essay by P of. David S. Jordan of 
Butler University, on "Agassiz and the Relations of Religion 
to Science;" and Sermon by Rev. Geo. Chainey of Evausville, 
on •'The Waste of Accepting False Beliefs." Wednesday eve- 
ning — Sermon by Rev. J. LI. Jones, of Janesville. Wis. 
Thursday morning — Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte ; Conference on Missionary Work, led by Rev. J. LI. 
Jones; Sermon by Rev. J. II. Heywood, of Louisville, Ky. 
Thursday afiernooii — Essay by Hon. Geo. W. Julian, of Ir- 
vington, Ind., on "A Search for the Truth ;" and Sermon by 
Rev. J. A. Dorson, of Muncie, on "A Plea for Higher Relig- 
ious Culture." Discussion will follow each of the essays. 

The Constitution of the " Indiana Conference of Unitarian 
and Independent Societies " contains the following provision : 
" Desirous of rallying the liberal minds of Indiana around 
the common center, this Conference conditions its fellowship 
on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all those who desire to 
work with it in advancing the kingdom of God " In accord- 
ance with the spirit of the above, we welcome all the fiiends 
of Liberal Religion in the State to our third Conference in 
Indianapolis. If you cannot come, send us a letter. 

Wm. H. ReiFENBERG, President, Hobart. 
J. H. CrooKKR, Secretary, Laporle. 

Our homes are open to all for entertainmeht, and we shall 
try to make you heartily welcome. Friends coming are ask- 
ed to send their names to the Minister, at 397 North Illinois 
street, that places may be assigned them. Report at Church, 
corner Tennessee and Michigan streets, on arrival. 

On behalf of the congregation of Unity Church. 

Geo. W. Cooke, Minister. 



UNITY AND UNITARIAN. 

Boston, April 1, 1879 
Dear Gannett : My first work in the profession, of any 
regular sort, was done at Washington. Our church there was 
founded by English Unitarians, and had more of their old 
literature, in a queer library , than I have ever seen since. 
Among other books, I found there an English translation of 
the Racovian Cat. chism, which was, you know, the text- book 
of the Socinians, a book which I wish I had, but have never 
seen since. In that Catechism, or rather in the preface to it, 
is a statement which I should think you would like to repro- 
duce in Unity, for it is exactly in its line. I used to cite it, 
but I found nobody believed it, and nobody cared for it. All 
the same, it is an interesting fact that all Unitarians, the 
world over, have been tolerant, and that they have always 
said that the doctrine of the Unity of God was of no account 
unless men would hold to the unity of mankind. The pas- 
sage is this : 

" This historian relates (p. 43) that, in the course of this 
year, 1578, was confirmed [in Poland] a decree which had 
been passed at a diet in 1557, and afterward confirmed by the 
states of the kingdom, in 1563, decreeing to all persons of all 
denominations the free exercise of their religion. From the 
UNION of the Reformed churches of all parties in p issing 
this edict, an union to which they were led by weighty public 
reasons, they were called Uniti or Unitarii. This title was 
afterward restricted to those person who maintained that the 
Father alone was the true and Eternal God, and by them 



T Y. 

readily adopted of their own accord ; while those who held 
that there were three persons in the Godhead were, by way 
of opposition, styled Trinitarii." 

Now this unknown historian is wrong in this last statement, 
for the word Anti-Trinitarii is in use before to denominate the 
Socinians ; but I think it will prove that the word Unitaritu 
is not to be found earlier than the etymology thus given. 
When the Trinitarian churches gave up the plan of toleration 
they ceased to be Uniti or Unitarii. Our people held on to 
that plan to the last. They never persecuted for opinion. 
The nam. 1 came to be interpreted as originating in the theo- 
logical dogma of the Godhead ; but this etymology of its ori- 
gin is probably irue : that Unitarians were people who believ- 
ed in what you and 1 call " Unity." 

Always yours, Edward E. Hale. 



LIBERAL WORKERS. 

Rev. J. Wassail, pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Nora, 111., exchanged with Mr. Jones of Janesville, April 6, 
and neither congregation was shocked. 

" Visions of the Future and Other Discourses," by O. B. 
Frothinghara, have been collected and printed in a volume 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, $1. 

Mr. Billman, recently from the Congregalicnalists, has ac- 
cepted the call to the Unitarian church at Jackson, Mich., 
and began his services there April 6. 

A telegram announces that " Rev. John Miller, D. D., late 
professor of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, has been 
formally deposed from the ministry for heresy, by the session 
of the Presbytery." 

The second series of " Unity " Sunday School Lessons on 
" Home Life," by Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Head, is now published in a pamphlet and for sale at the 
office of Unity, at fifteen cents per copy or $1.25 per. dozen. 

The Humboldt Cosmos announces that S. S. Hunting has 
lately given to " large and interesting audiences" in Hum- 
boldt, three lectures on " Science and Religion," " A Cause 
and Cure of Infidelity" and «' The Friends and Enemies of 
Home." 

The seven days' grove meeting at Weir's Landing, N. 
H., last year, was so successful, that another is already an- 
nounced for July 21 28. All liberal christians "regardless 
of locality and denominational distinction" are invited. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Enoch Powell, Lacouia, N. H. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, moved by the miraculous claim 
that Miss Fancher, of Brooklyn, has not tasted food for four- 
teen years, has written a little book on " Fasting Girls." It 
treats of the various cases, mediaeval and modern, where sim- 
ilar claims of abstinence have been made. Dr. Hammond 
offers $1000 to Miss Fancher or any other person who will go 
without food for one month, and submit to a watch for that 
period by a committee appointed by himself. 

A. H. Guernsey's late pamphlet on Carlyle contains, among 
the " talk" as reproduced by Milburn, Carlyle's account why 
he disliked the Methodists, whose meetings he had for a time 
attended. " But the sum and end of all the fluency and ve- 
hemence of the sermon, and of all the fervor of the prayer, 
was, ' Lord, save us from hell 1" and I went away musing 
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sick at heart, saying to myself, ' My good fellows, why all 
this bother and noise ? If it be God's will, why not go and 
be damned in quiet, and say never a word about it ? and I 
for one would think far better of you.' So it seemed to me 
that your Wesleyans made cowards, and I would have no 
more to do with their praying and their preaching." 

The last " Easy Chair " informs us that Peter Cooper ha s 
spent upon Cooper Union " more than $2,000,000. It has a 
body of about thirty instructors in literature, science, and 
art, and it is maintained at an annual expense of about $50,- 
000. During the last year, its free reading-room has been 
visited by 614,000 readers, for whose u>e there are 294 news- 
papers, magazines, and periodicals provided. There is an in. 
creasing library of 20,000 volumes, and during the year there 
have been 3395 students in the various classes. This is the 
work of one private citizen, and it is no wonder that Dean 
Stanley was impressed in this country by nothing more than 
by the private foundation of institutions of priceless public 
value." 

Mrs. C. P. Woolley, of Chicago, writes to the Christian 
Register of the "Girls' Industrial School" established in 
1876 by the Ladies Sewing Society of Robt. Collyer's church: 
" Into this school thirty or forty, and sometimes as many as 
seventy girls, from the age of four to fifteen, are gathered to 
be taught the homely arts of sewing and housework. The 
larger girls, as soon as they are sufficiently competent and 
well-behaved, are sent to the public school, or places arc 
found for them as nursery maids and servants." " Situated 
in one of the worst localities of the city, the G rls' Industrial 
School has become a powerful influence for good, and pro- 
duced through the entire neighborhood a change in favor of 
orderliness and cleanliness which is frequently remarked 
upon. " 

A correspondent writes the Christian Register that, under 
Geo. W. Cooke's labors in Indianapolis, there has been " a 
perceptible increase of our congregation. The Sunday-school 
has also doubled. Unity Club, which is really the working 
body of the society, has never had such a prospeious season. 
This winter we have studied American novelists and the great 
poems of the world, having three papers on the subject each 
evening. Once a month we have an entertainment provided 
by an amusement committee ; and the winter's work has in- 
cluded five lectures, with others still in store. The weekly 
meeting brings the folks together for literature first and social 
chat afterward." Mr. Cooke's opera-house lectures have also 
been successful, being delivered to " audiences of from three 
to six hundred." 

O. B. Frothingham is not of those who think the preach- 
er's work is past. Not long since, he rated the influence of 
the pulpit as scarcely second to that of the press. Still later, 
in a sermon on "the stage," he said : "The function of the 
theater is to amuse, not to teach ; not to impress moral ideas, 
bat to entertain ; and this is one reason why the theater can- 
not, from the nature of the case, compete with the pulpit. 
It is not addressed to the conscience, but to the fancy. Men 
may go to the play and cry like women over some little piece 
of foolish sentiment, and then go home and beat their wives 
almost to death. From the nature of things, the stage can- 
not and should not be considered a force in the moral eleva- 
tion of mankind " But Mr. Frothingham thinks that though 
the work of the stage is not " moral elevation," still " the 
time is coming when the theater will be one of the finest 
forces for refinement and education." 



The Woman's Liberal Union has just issued a circular let- 
ter, copies of which will be sent to the different Churches 
throughout the West, calling attention to the recent estab- 
lishment of the "Western Unitarian Headquarters" in Chi- 
cago, and asking the assistance of the societies outside the 
city toward the support of the same. The need of opening 
rooms in some central locality, to be used as the distributing 
point for liberal publications, and for the general service of 
the Conference, has long been felt, and is most pressing. It 
is a provision which meets the wants alike of non-residents 
and residents of Chicago, and it is therefore eminently fitting 
that the burden of expense incident thereto should be shared 
by all. The appeal is addressed more directly to women, it 
being the desire of the members of the Union that the wo- 
men of the Conference should take upon themselves, as their 
especial work, the care and support of these recently-founded 
Headquarters, which they hope to make the center of Liberal 
thought and enterprise. An attempt will be made at the 
coming Conference to place this work upon a systematic ba- 
sis, by which it can be regularly, faithfully, and easily execu- 
ted — the burden falling on the many who are willing, rather 
than, as often happens, on the few who are compelled. In 
the meantime, will not the pastors of the various societies 
charge their attention with this matter, and endeavor to awa- 
ken the interest of their best-working women in this new but 
very laudable enterprise ? 

Prof. Swing finds room for Col. Ingersoll in our religious 
needs ; because, on some of the prevalent theology of the 
day, " no blows but those of a pitiless ridicule could make 
any impression. Those religionists who send to perdition 
men of stainless integrity, saying over their righteous graves 
that mere morality is most damnable, have long needed the 
hot shafts and deep derision of this plain-spoken lawyer." 
But in a second sermon, April 13, Prof. Swing argued that 
though the " Addresses " are "wonderful concentrations of 
wit, fun, and tears and logic, they are concentrations upon 
minor points ;" though " they are severe upon a little group 
of men, upon liberalists and old Calvinists, and old Popes, 
and old monks, they do not weigh and measure fully the re- 
ligion of such a being as Jesus Christ, nor touch the ideas 
and actions of the human race away from these fading forms 
of human nature." " The eloquence of Mr Ingersoll is 
much like the art of Hogarth or John Leech, — an acute, and 
witty, and interesting art, but very limited in its range. Ho- 
garth was without a rival in his ability to picture the ' mis- 
takes' of marriage, and of a « Rake's Progress,' the pecu- 
liarity of 'Beer Lane' and 'Gin Lane;' and his art was 
legitimate in its field, but its field was narrow, and took no 
notice of the eternal beauty of things as painted by Rubens 
or Raphael. Thus the ideas of ' Moses,' and ' Church,' and 
< Heaven,' and ' God,' lie before Mr. Ingersoll to be pictured 
by his skillful derision, but after the artist has drawn his little 
Puritanic Hebrew and his absurd Heaven, and has painted 
his little gods, and has limned his old Papal Heaven and 
Hell, another scene opens and there untarnished are the deep 
things of right and wrong, the immortal hopes of man, and a 
Heavenly Father which cannot be placed upon a jester's 
canvas." " Let us at times laugh with him, let us admire 
his acuteness, let us confess the honesty of his life, but for 
our guides or ideas in the world spiritual let us seek some 
mountain of thought where the survey is broader, and ten- 
derer, and more just, from which hight no good lies con- 
cealed ; but looking from which we can see the great land- 
scape of the soul, some of it bathed in light, some of it lying 
in shadow, but all of it instructive and full of impressiveness." 
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One copy, per year *» 5° 

Ten copies, or more, each * 

Single Copies °J 

Send money by Registered better, P. O. Order, or Draft 
on Chicago Bank. Drafts, however small, on Banks outside 
of Chicago, are liable to a charge of 25 cents for cashing. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison (no 
longer Kenosha), Wis. 

Do YOU like OUR new UNITY ? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow 
ine And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to 

Old Subscribers.— We sent Nos. 1 and 2 of present 
Vol. to all old subscribers. Those who have not notified 
us of their desire to renew, are now dropped. 

Prospective.— The two series, each of twelve articles, 
begun in our last paper, will continue in successive numbers 
as follows:— 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 
Poets. Essayists. 

Bryant W. C. Gannett. Emerson 

Longfellow . Mrs. S. B. Beals. Thoreau .Robt Collyer 

Lowell. .Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones. Curtis R. N. Bellows 



Whittier Miss H. Tolman. 

Holmes. .Mrs. A, W. Rollins. 
Emerson.. Mrs.E. T. mikes. 



Whipple C. A. Bartol. 

Kiske J- L Dudley. 

Draper H. W. Bellows. 



II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old- New Creed. 



Trinity-Unity. Brooke Herford 

Incarnation R- A. Griffin. 

Miracle G. E. Gordon. 

Inspiration Joseph May, 

Predestination. . . 
Original Sin ..IV. J Potter. 

The paces formerly in charge of Mr. Simmons will be 
continued by F. L. Hosmer, under the title, "Scriptures 
Old and New." Robert Collyer's Table Talk will appear 
in every number ; and Mrs. F. B. Ames' Sunday-School Les 
sons on School Life, until July. 



Conversion J- P.Long. 

Atonement . . W. C. Gannett. 

prayer S.. Longfellow. 

Immortality CP. Dole. 

Hell 

Heaven 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
BASIS of fellowship. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who deiire to work wiih it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

The twenty-fifth session of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence will convene at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 6—9. Sermons 
will be preached by Calvin Stebbins, of Detroit, and M. J. 
Savage, of Boston. Essays will be read by Messrs. Effinger, 
of Des Moines, Iowa ; Cravens, of Toledo ; F. L. Hosmer, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Reduced R. R. rates secured for dele- 
gates from Chicago and St. Louis. For further information 
inquire at this office or see further announcements. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of this Society will be held May 
9, in connection with the Western Unitarian Conference at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Annual Report being made by the Pres 
ident, Wm. C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 

UNITY SERVICES. 

The Easter Skrvicb with sevetal carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, offers much that will be 
enjoyed throughout the Spring : 40 cts. pel doren, $2-5° P5 r 
hundred. 

A Service for the Sunday of Flowers is in preparation 
by Samuel Longfellow. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Make, single copies, 25 cents ; per doi, $2.00 ; per 100, 
(10.00; manilla edition plainer, but more durable,per 100, 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series— "Corner Stones of Character,"— by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons,— 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per dor, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— '* School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 



BOOK DEPARTMENT. 



Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper > 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol 1 00 

Channing's Memoirs..... xt ? 2o 

Translation of the New Testament, Geo. R. Noyes. ... 1 5° 
Endeavors after the Christian Life, James Martineau . . 1 00 

Studies of Christianity, James Martineau..... 1 *S 

Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, Jas^ F. Clarke . . .... I 25 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel, A. Norton 1 |o 

Letter and Spirit, Richard Metcalf.. . . . 00 

Current Discussions, Questions of Belief » 5° 

The Cradle of the Christ, O. B. Frothingham 1 57 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert 1 °° 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 CO 

The Bible of To-day, J. W. Chadwick > 5° 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 



Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 

Hymn, Tune and Service Book, revised edition 

Livermore's Commentaries, Gospels, Acts and Romans, 

4 vols 

Christianity and Modem Thought 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau 

Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau 

Day unto Day, compiled by Mrs M. L. Bennett 

Daily Praise and Prayer 

Doctrines of Christianity, W. G. Eliot 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. 

Clarke, paper 25 cents ; cloth 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

cloth, 50 cents ; paper 

Child's Book of Religion, O. B. Frothingham 

Childhood of the World, Edward Clodd, 



50 

00 
*5 
*5 
»5 
75 
1 00 

SO 

5o 

40 
1 00 
60 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 



Vol. III. 



CHICAGO, MAY i, 1879. 



No. 5. 



PROF. SWING AND "UNITY." 
Prof. Swing, in his article in the last Alliance, 
commends the purpose of Unity, and quoting from 



to unite the best methods and spirit in all denomi- 
nations." And the recently published "Sermons" 
of Geo. Putnam, who for nearly fifty years repre- 



it E. E. Hale's letter, says if Unitarians " will raise sented New England Unitarianism as a preacher in 
the flag of Unity in the sense of brotherhood," it Boston, report him saying in i860 that for thirty 
will be " the best flag that can wave over any re- ' years " I have hardly ever spoken so much as the 
ligion." He says though " never displeased with ( word ' Unitarian,' or sought to enlist anything like 
the looks of this theological personage, I shall sectarian sympathies;" he regards Unitarianism 
henceforth feel that Unitarianism is really good- " not so much as a body of opinions, as the princi- 



looking." 

We as cordially thank him, but still think the ar- 
ticle is not quite just to Unitarians nor to us. We 
shall not dispute on a question of taste, as where 
he adds that though " Unitarianism is really good- 
looking," it is " not quite so charming as a broad 
orthodoxy. Broad orthodoxy is the handsomest 
child of the period." But this child is so rare ! 
Even Prof. Swing met obstacles in establishing a 
" broad orthodoxy ;" and only his personal power 



pie of liberty of opinions;" he sees no harm in 
sects if they will acknowledge that " there is but 
one religion and that is goodness ;" he works for 
" that crowning fact of the Christian life — a sense 
of the universal unity and brotherhood." Surely 
Unitarianism has not shown " intolerance ;" and if 
not " the handsomest child of the period," it has 
contributed to learning and literature and public 
life a goodly number of fair sons and daughters. 
But though such is the spirit of Unitarians, Unity 



and popularity made the expansion a graceful sue- did not seek by its name to identify itself with 
cess. Seldom does the attempt reach so happy a 1 them, or to become their organ. Its idea is even 
result. This editor, for instance, once preached ' larger than Mr. Swing tells when he says it " advo- 
in the same denomination with Prof. Swing, and j cates the essential oneness of all who wear the 
for heresies no worse than his was gently but firmly . Christian name." It would not be prejudiced by 
cast out of the Presbyterian ministry, and had to the labels men " wear," but aims to see beneath 
seek the broader Unitarian fellowship. Many Uni- 1 « the Christian name," and proclaim the principles 
tarians have become such through a similar pro- which unite Christianity with so many other forms 
cess. They find there a hospitable home when 1 0 f faith in the one religion of goodness. It even 
driven out elsewhere. It is quite natural that they ' goes further and would see the divine unity of law 
should think Unitarianism broader than orthodoxy, and life, which connects religion with man, and 
and quite human that they should say so in their m an with nature, and all things with each other and 
weaker moments. Perhaps now and then one, j n God. With us unity means no less than this, 
gazing in that glass wherein Mr. Swing repeat- j With this correction we heartily thank Prof. Swing 
edly figures Unitarianism beholding itself, is so , for his welcome, and for his statement that Unity 
charmed as to pronounce his own denomination ' is " the best flag that can wave over any religion." 
" the handsomest child of the period," — though we 



never heard the statement made publicly 

But certainly Unitarians have not, as he implies, 



One of the most important questions to come be- 
fore the Western Conference at Cincinnati next 



been engaged all this time in " the debate about a 1 week (see notice in another column), is that of the 
Trinity ;" they have not been " quarrelsome over retention of Mr. Jones in the missionary work. It 
their one God ;" they have not been intolerant, is not a question of the need of such work, which 
Their Western organization some years ago de- ' all see ; nor of his eminent fitness for and success 
clared, " this Conference conditions its fellowship in it, which all admit. A correspondent writes : 
upon no dogmatic tests ;" the' Wisconsin Confer- 1 Mr. Jones " is a Bishop and a missionary, and an 
ence still earlier declared, " we hold the name Uni- able-bodied, inspiring, tact-full manager, all in one ; 
tarian in no narrower sense than that of an effort and we get him for $900 ! and don't pay it. If he 
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does drop out, we deserve it, and then we'll cry for 
him." Nor is it a question of ability to support 
him ; the few and feeble churches of Wisconsin 
alone supported him in his missionary field one 
year, and paid him more than is now asked for him 
from the whole West. It is rather a question of de- 
termination. Let the liberals but make up their 
minds to do half they can, and his work goes on. 
But let them be business-like in making the agree- 
ment, and prompt in fulfilling it. 

Mr. Gannett's little church at St. Paul, though 
assessed but $50, by making an effort the other day 
raised $125, and pledged itself to raise $ioo more 
before Jan. 1, for next year. May the example stim- 
ulate others ! 

During the Zulu war it may be well to notice 
John Morley's judgment of it in the leading article 
of the last Fortnightly Review. " Between the lines 
of every telegram that tells Englishmen of the fine 
practice of their guns, the valour of their soldiers, 
and the brilliant success of their generals, our peo- 
ple should see written in letters of flame that this 
war is one of the worst crimes that has been per- 
petrated in our history." Mr. Morley also quotes 
from a sermon preached in Grahamstown, tracing 
in England's injustice the Lord's hand ; and adds : 
"It would only be too easy, for alas ! the satire is 
as old as Christianity, to mock at the priests of the 
creed of brotherly love and meekness and charity, 
' wading through slaughter to a ' pulpit, to preach 
how blessed are the peace-makers." Bishop Co- 
lenso also favors the Zulus. 

Mr. Ingersoll, replying last week to his various 
critics in Chicago, insisted that they should define 
their own belief about the Bible. This editor's 
belief is that the Bible should be treated just as 
fairly as other books ; and to speak exclusively of 
" mistakes " of any book, is hardly fair treatment. 
From our standpoint we should expect the Bible to 
contain more mistakes than can be told in one lec- 
ture. But treated in the true literary spirit, it is no 
more damaged by its superstitions than the Iliad by 
its fables of the gods; nor is true religion any 
more harmed by Biblical mistakes, than poetry by 
Shakespeare's portrayal of ghosts and witches. 
Mr. Ingersoll is simply prosecuting attorney. But 
even in religion a prosecuting attorney is good now 
and then, if the soul sits calmly behind as judge ; 
and doubtless these lectures, though encouraging 
much present irreverence, will, in the end, help to 
bring a purer religion. The late judgment of Pres- 
ident Andrew D. White is worth noting : " One 
thing is certain, and that is, that if we have a few 



Ingersolls thundering around the horizon for a few 
years, the popular idea of God will be perceptibly 
changed for the better. We shall by this means 
have some persons made atheists, no doubt, — a 
thing greatly to be regretted ; but those who retain 
their belief in God will believe in him as a higher 
and more perfect being." 

Toleration is coming. Thomas Muir was senten- 
ced to fourteen years' transportation for advising 
to read Thomas Paine's works ; " the Bolton town- 
crier was imprisoned ten weeks for announcing " 
the arrival of his bones ; and, three years ago, In- 
dependence Hall would not receive his bust, though 
probably to him more than to any other the idea 
of American independence was due. But Mr. 
Conway's new eulogy of Paine dares to tell us that 
even Washington was unjust to him, and that " it 
would be impossible to find in the eighteenth cen- 
tury a name surrounded with brighter halo by those 
of his contemporaries whom the world now hon- 
ors." Mr. Conway even dares to palliate his weak- 
ness for drink in old age. " There is not the least 
doubt that Paine was a temperate man up to the 
time, when close upon seventy, his friends began to 
turn from him." " It need hardly excite wonder, 
if in the solitude to which he was forced, the old 
man drank enough for pious imagination to turn 
him into a sot." But his drinking those last three 
years " was not enough to prevent his writing many 
able essays," and " would not have been heard of 
but for that heterodoxy which exposeth a multi- 
tude of sins." 

It seems that the " thirty-nine articles " are yet 
to become the law of the land. Rev. H. M. Baum's 
new book on the Episcopal church, calls it " the 
American church ;" and the recent work of J. A. 
Spencer, S. T. D., told us that it "aims to be the 
National Church of the United States," and "cannot 
consistently recognize the validity of the commis- 
sion of those who minister among the great body 
of Protestant denominations, whether Presbyterian 
or Congregational." Since, however, this would-be 
" National Church " counts as its present communi- 
cants considerably less than one per cent, of the 
population of the country, the forty-sixth congress 
will probably not establish it. 

Duluth, Minn., sends us twenty-seven subscrib- 
ers, the fourth club of twenty-seven, which a cor- 
respondent calls " Unity's golden number." This 
is the way to do it. Three men started to raise a 
club of ten, with so small hopes that they put the 
price at li.oo, and would make up the balance 
themselves. But the ten came so easily, that they 
raised to the normal price, % 1.25, and soon reached 
the twenty-seven. 
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THE LIBERAL PREACHERS «ff AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



in. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



MRS. S. C. LL. JONES. 

/antes Russell Lowell is the poet of life, of action, 
of truth, of duty. The son of a (Unitarian) Con- 
gregational minister, although bred to the bar, he 
shows throughout his poems the theological ten- 
dency in his blood, radical, outspoken, and sincere ; 
always true to the highest truth as it reveals itself 
to his mind, putting it in a strong, plain, straight- 
forward way — 

" For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth." 

— A Glance Behind the Curtain. 

And Lowell is in earnest. There is the ring of the 
the man who means it whenever he falls to preach- 
ing, and we feel that he is, himself, the poet of the 
olden time in the " Ode." That his 

" Song with blood-warm truth is rife ; 

• • • • 
His soul is led by the eternal law ; 

* • • » 

He can believe the promise of to-morrow, 
And feel the wondrous meaning of to-day ; 

He has a deeper faith in holy sorrow 
Than the world's seeming loss can take away. 

To know the heart of all things is his duty, 
All things do sing to him to make him wise, 

• * • • * 

He foresees how all things false shall crumble 

Before the free, uplifting soul of man : 
And, when he is made full to overflowing 

With all the loveliness of heaven and earth, 
Oat runs his song, like molten iron glowing, 

To show God sitting by the humblest hearth. 
With calmest courage he is ever ready 

To teach that action is the truth of thought, 
And, with strong arm and purpose firm and steady, 

An anchor to the drifting world he wrought." 

He is eminently the poet of humanity. 'Tis of 
man and for man he writes. His sermons are thor- 
oughly practical and for every-day life. 

" Poesy springs not from rocks aud woods ; 
Her womb and cradle are the human heart. 

* • * * • 

All nations have their message from on high, 

Each the Messiah of some central thought, 

For the fulfilment and delight of Man: 

One has to teach that labor is divine ; 

Another Freedom ; and another Mind ; 

And all, that God is open-eyed and just, 

The happy centre and calm heart of all 1" — V Envoi. 

There runs all through Lowell's teachings an un- 
bounded faith in divine love and divine justice. 
God's vigilance never waneth. We may not be 
able to discern it, but the great souls always feel it. 
In all our struggles for the highest and best, God 
has so ordered the universe that not even a good 



intention goes without leaving its beneficent influ- 
ence upon the intender. Nothing is lost — every 
act, every aspiration leaves its mark for weal or for 
woe. 

*' The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
• • • » 

And longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real." — Longing. 

The more we read Lowell, the more he thrills us ; 

new meanings seem to come out of the old words. 

He takes us 

*' Down 'mid the tangled roots of things 
That coil about the central fire "—The Miner. 

We cannot help feeling, as we pore over "A 

Glance Behind the Curtain," that he has had a peep 

there himself, and the entire poem is to us a real 

gospel, full of prophetic wisdom. 

" We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life. 

• • * • » 
We call our sorrows Destiny, but ought 
Rather to name our high successes so. 
Only the instincts of great souls are Fate, 
And have predestined sway : all other things, 
Except by leave of us, could never be. 

For Destiny is but the breath of God 
Still moving in us, the last fragment left 
Of our unfallen nature, waking oft 
Within our thought, to beckon us beyond 
The narrow circle of the seen and known, 
And always tending to a noble end." 

To Lowell, Truth is a living, vital force, full of 
life, growth and action, and he who would know it 
must always be in marching order and ever advanc- 
ing. 

" New occasions teach new duties ; Time 
Makes ancient good uncouth ; 
Tbey must upward slill, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ! we ourselves must Pil- 
grims be, • 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desper- 
ate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past's blood-rusted 
key." — Present Crisis. 

Truth demands of her followers. ever that they be 
earnest, fearless, faithful and loyal, that they must 
not 

" Fear to follow out the truth, 
Albeit along the precipice's edge," 

and that they neither paint nor varnish facts, but 

" Speak plain : there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of ; and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name." 

• • » • • 

" Hath Good less power of prophecy than 111 ? 
How else could men whom God hath called to sway 
Earth's rudder, and to steer the bark of Truth, 

• • • • • 
Bear all the mean and buzzing grievances, 
The petty martyrdoms, wherewith Sin strives 
To weary out the tethered hope of Faith, 
The sneers, the unrecognizing look of friends, 
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Who worship the dead corpse of old king Custom, 
Where it doth lie in state within the Church. 

• * • • • 

When I read o'er the bitter lives 
Of men whose eager hearts were quite too great 
To beat beneath the cramped mode of the day, 
And see them mocked at by the world they love, 
Haggling with prejudice for pennyworths 
Of that reform which their hard toil will make 
The common birthright of the age to come, — 
When I see this, spite of my faith in God, 
I marvel how their hearts bear up so long ; 
Nor could they but for this same prophecy, 
This inward feeling of the glorious end." 

— Glance Behind the Curtain. 

It is always the hope in the future, the faith that 
his fellow men in time may reap the fruit of his pa- 
tience, perseverance and suffering, that buoys up 
the reformer. But for this hope the heart would 
sink, the weary body relax, and the spirit yield to 
discouragements. The soul that has a mission 
must have faith strong enough in that mission to 
recognize no such word as failure. He must be- 
lieve in the work he has to do as he does in his own 
existence. It must be to him a divine necessity of 
the soul, and he must feel sure that 

"Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet 'tis Truth alone is 
strong." 

And although 

«' Careless seems the great Avenger; history's pages but re- 
cord 

One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems and the 
Word ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, — 
Yet that scaffold sways the Future, and, behind the dim un- 
known, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own. 

• »***•* 

They enslave their children's children who make compromise 
with sin. 

»»»•»»• 

Count me o'er earth's chosen heroes, — they were souls that 
stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 
stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the.golden beam in- 
cline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith divine, 
By one man's plain truth to manhood and to God's supreme 
design. 

By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns not 
back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation 
learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet-hearts 
hath burned. 

»»••*•• 

But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that hath 
made us free, 

Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while our tender spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them across 
the sea. 

»»»•••• 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 
side." — Present Crisis. 

This is certainly one of the finest sdrmons to him 
who wavers between his sense of honesty, his loy- 
alty to truth, his perfect sincerity, and his venera- 
tion for the past — for the creed and the church of 



his fathers. Jfcis only the man who stands up in 
the integrity of his own soul and declares the truth, 
the whole truth, as it comes to him, be that truth 
what it will and let it bring to him what it may, 
who bequeaths to his children the inheritance of 
true manhood, the only inheritance really worth 
bequeathing. It is only in truth and through truth 
salvation comes, and 

" Those love Truth best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare dream of dare do." 

— Commemoration Ode. 

The minister who, from Sunday to Sunday, 
stands in a pulpit and talks to his people in a lan- 
guage he knows they do not fully comprehend — so 
wording his real meaning that the radical thinker 
who hovers around his ministrations feels sure he 
is " a Liberal," and yet does not startle the sleepy 
old monied deacon from his stupid complacency, 
just as surely " makes compromise with sin " as 
does the burglar who steals into your house at mid- 
night, and he " enslaves " his spiritual " children's 
children" mentally and morally. It is a fearful 
thing to bar the door of conscience against Truth. 
She will not stand waiting for the vacillating spirit 
to decide. It is true — only too true, alas ! — that 
" We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 
At the devil's booth are all things sold. 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 

For a cap and bell our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking : 

Tis heaven alone that is given away ; 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking " 

— Vision of Sir Launfal. 

In "Ambrose" we have a beautiful parable on 
toleration, which the enthusiastic but narrow-mind- 
ed creed-maker and creed-worshiper will find a les- 
son well worth studying. 

In "The Cathedral" we are taught universal 
sympathy — that subtle under-current of feeling, 
that indescribable something which pervades all 
hearts and forms the grand chain which binds life 
to life — not only man to man, but God to man — a 
mystic link of love, of unity, which the sectarian, 
encased in the armor of his creed, loses largely. 
" Did Faith build this wonder ? or did fear 
••'•»• 
Contrive this coop to shut its Tyrant in ? 

• • • • • 
I turned and saw a beldame on her knees ; 
With eyes astray, she told mechanic beads 
Before some shrine of saintly womanhood, 
Bribed intercessor with the far-off Judge : 
Such my first thought, by kindlier soon rebuked, 
Pleading for whatsoever touches life 
With upward impulse : be He nowhere else, 
God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles. 

• * » » * 

My lids were moistened as the woman knelt, 
And — was it will, or some vibration faint 
Of sacred Nature, deeper than the will ? — 
My heart occultly felt itself in hers, 
Through mutual intercession gently leagued. 

• • • • • 
Man cannot be God's outlaw if he would, 
Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 
But Nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that Source 
Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures. 
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This life were brutish did we not sometimes 
Have intimations clear of wider scope, 
Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 
The soul alert with noble discontent." 

Though thoroughly radical, Lowell is no harsh 
iconoclast who delights in battering down the frail 
structures our weaker, poorer faith may have rear- 
ed, and leave us unsheltered and forlorn, but he 
gives us a better, grander faith, out of his own rich 
nature, and we leave our old conceptions for the 
larger, the nobler, as we leave the old crumbling 
dwelling for the newer one. 

*• Nor know I which to hold worst enemy, — 
Him who on speculation's windy waste 
Would turn me loose, stript of the raiment warm 
By Faith contrived against our nakedness, 
Or him who, cruel-kind, would fain obscure, 
With painted saints and paraphrase God, 
The soul's east window of divine surprise. 
Where others worship I but look and long ; 
For, though not recreant to my fathers' faith, 
Its forms to me are weariness, and most ; 
That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer, 
Still pumping phrases for the Ineffable, 
Though all the valves of memory gasp and wheeze. 

• • • » • 

Perhaps the deeper faith that is to come 
Will see God rather in the strenuous doubt, 
Than in the.creed held as an infant's hand 
Holds purposeless whatso is placed therein." 

— The Cathedral. 

Never go to Lowell to be soothed, quieted, made 
serenely content ; but rather go to him for strength, 
action, and courage to dare and to do. Go to him 
when faith in eternal justice wavers and doubts — 
when the soul sickens and longs for rest — when the 
heart wearies and the head cries " What's the use ?" 
Go to Lowell then to be stirred, to have your faith 
quickened, your nerves strengthened. His is the 
bugle's blast that thrills us into action. His gospel 
1s living, vital, aggressive. He puts work into our 
soul, makes religion to us a grand reality, and we 
long to go forth to do service for Truth and for 
Right. He gives us the gospel of work. Even in 
death he recognizes no inactivity. 

" Life is the jailer, Death the angel sent 

To draw the unwilling bolts and set us free. 

He flings not ope the ivory gate of Rest, — 

Only the fallen spirit knocks at that, — 

But to benigner regions beckons us, 

To destinies of more rewarded toil." 

— On the Death of a Friend's Child. 

His faith in the future life, in the infinite love and 
tenderness of an all-wise and good Father, is very 
beautiful and vitalizing. 

"I do not come to weep above thy pall, 

And mourn to dying-out of noble powers ; 
The poet's clearer eye should see, in all 

Earth's seeming woe, the seed of Heaven's flowers. 

• » » • • 

No power can die that ever wrought for Truth ; 
Thereby a law of Nature it became.' 

• • » • » 

Thy soul its hampering aside bath thrown, 
And only freer wrestles with the 111. 

• • • • • 
In Heaven's wide chambers there is room 

For love and pity, and for helpful deeds ; 
Else were our summons thither but a doom 
To life more vain than this in clayey weeds." 

— Elegy on the Death of Dr. Channing. 
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To him or her who with wordy consolation would 
go to the bereaved soul and pour in a " well-meant 
alms of breath," when that aching heart can know 
naught but its own sorrow, I would suggest the 
reading of "After the Burial," and learn from it, 
oh, my friend, that that is a time when " silence is 
golden." 

" Your logic, my friend, is perfect, 
Your morals most drearily true ; 
But since the earth clashed on her coffin, 
I keep hearing that, and not you." 

To the bereaved parent is there anything more 
touchingly, tenderly true, than " The Changeling," 
where the loved babe — gone hence — lives here in 
memory, beautiful, glorified, ever present? And 
with him in " The First Snow- Fall," we clasp and 
kiss our dead with the living child. They grow to- 
gether. We never lose our children — they are only 
in another of the many rooms of our Father's man- 
sion. 

" Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan." 

And to this Bible Lowell has added his chapter, a 
chapter rich in texts of faith, of trust, and of hon- 
esty. It teaches strongly the lesson that 

" If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness 
And find'st not Sinai, 'tis thy soul is poor." 

— Bibliolatres. 

Let us, then, take this gospel of Truth and Work 
home to our hearts and into our lives. To be truth- 
ful does not imply rudeness, or harsh, unkind re- 
marks. The person who scolds most readily is by 
no means the most truthful person in the communi- 
ty. Truth possesses a certain dignity. The truth- 
ful soul stands erect. Work, her twin sister and 
companion, must have part also in our lives. Let 
us never think of the rest in the grave, but of the 
many things God has given us to do here, sink sell 
and embrace humanity. 

"All paths to the Father lead, 
Where self the feet have spurned." 

— Godminster Chimes. 

" Comfort your hearts and establish you in every 
good word and work." 



A Cincinnati paper reports that Mr. Wendte's church, 
" recently refitted at a cost of $3,000, was occupied for the 
first time" Easter Sunday, and was much too small for the 
congregation present. It was beautifully decorated, and 
the exercises included a memorial service for those who had 
died during the year. In the sermon, reported in full in the 
Commercial, Mr. Wendte said: "The best way to recover 
our faith in the heaven hereafter is to become more heavenly 
minded here and now. « Heaven is a temper, not a place.' 
It consists in seeing the truth, loving goodness, and doing 
the right in a trustful, thankful, worshipful spirit. It is the 
sublime consciousness that it is God who worketh in us, and 
not we ourselves. The more we believe in ourself, the more 
we shall believe in the eternity of that self. The more we 
feel ourselves one with the eternal God, the more we shall be 
willing to wait with trustful spirit for His fuller revelation. 
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THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD -NEW CREED. 



in. 

MIRACLE. 



G. E. GORDON. 



It is becoming more and more evident that the 
time-honored argument for the validity of the 
Christian Miracles has been carried on in a vicious 
circle. The hemisphere of a needed revelation, 
demanded alike by the nature of God and man, has 
rested its substance upon another hemisphere of 
supposed miracles, wrought by God for man's sake. 
But this sphere has lost its solidity. The gradual 
growth of the doctrine of evolution has displaced 
the older idea of special supernatural revelation, 
while the criticism of the age and authorship of the 
New Testament documents has brought discredit 
upon the miraculous " evidence." A close study 
of comparative Theology has laid bare the roots of 
those docrines hitherto regarded as special to 
Christianity, and has traced their processes in older 
systems of religious thought. A still closer study 
of first Christian Records presents the gospels as 
removed from the time and place of the substance 
of their narration, and introduces the modern read- 
er, not to miracles recorded by eye-witnesses, but 
merely to the narrative of miracles, received by 
hearsay, and recorded more than a hundred years 
after the supposed fact. The conception of Reve- 
lation has suffered a complete metamorphosis. If 
God exists in conscious relation with His human 
child, it is reasonable to suppose that He will re- 
veal Himself to humanity. Thus far all Theists 
will be agreed. But as to the method of such rev- 
elation there is an ever widening difference between 
the old thought and the new. The old thought 
pictured God as speaking at special times and 
places, and by specially indorsed men, and last of 
all, by His Son Jesus Christ whom He hath appoint- 
ed heir of all things. The new thought, breathing 
an atmosphere of the ever present, and saturated 
by a sense of the ever working, consents to nothing 
less than a continuous revelation, unbroken by 
time, unattached from special people and places, 
and limited by no lines other than those which 
divide truth from error. Recognizing the fact that 
this Divine truth has been deposited in many dif- 
ferent ways, now in a rich silt, at the mouth of some 
vast river of religious activity, now crystallized in 
precious beds of clear truth in the heart of mighty 
human experiences, or again, scattered in particular 
spots of human adaptability ; the new thought never 
varies from its fundamental idea of an orderly, nat- 
tural, and gradual development, from the first un- 
chartered moment of human prophecy to the deep- 
est voices of a Buddha or a Jesus. And therefore 
the new thought is careless about miracle. Its 
proof is the orderly, the continuous, the constant. 
Miracle is a disturbance to faith. 

So that just what has happened .to the concep- 
tion of revelation has happened to that of miracle. 



Devout men, unwilling to let go of a shred of the 
New Testament, have explained its miracles, not as 
disturbances of the Divine order, but as disclosures 
of a higher plane of law than the one commonly 
present to human eyes. For it will not do to pre- 
sent to the modern mind the notion that God con- 
travenes any well-known law of the universe. 
Where the factors of facts are seen and known, no 
amount of evidence can change the attitude of 
modern thought with regard to the play of these 
factors. The wonders of the Old Testament have 
been relegated to the realm of allegory, romance, 
and parable. The laws of fluid displacement, of 
the action of heat, and of the earth's revolution, 
are regarded as inflexible ; the Old Testament 
accounts of the floating axe-head, the fiery furnace, 
and the " sign" of the dial of Ahaz and Joshua's 
stationary sunlight, to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. But where the factors are not so well-known, 
where issues of life and death, and occult princi- 
ples of change in material substance, leave room 
for the direct touch of the Divine finger, miracle is 
seen, by some, in the form of a higher law, still law, 
but sufficiently above our possible detection to be 
used as an " evidence" of some great dogma. Yet 
the movement of thought toward the open spaces of 
clear light must sooner or later break through 
the thin screen of this " higher plane of law,'' not 
indeed to the disparagement of the Theistic Idea, 
but to its more splendid presentation to the human 
mind. 

The conception of evolution has entered the 
world of forms, and as a great dawning light, is 
spreading its penetrating radiance on all sides. In 
the half light in which phenomena have anciently 
been observed, nooks and crannies have been filled 
with curious spectral illusions, sufficiently interest- 
ing, to invite attention, yet mysterious enough to 
repel close observation. But now the sun of Sci- 
ence, and the clear lenses of Inductive Philosophy, 
disenchant hill and dale and even cavernous 
depths, of the unnatural. Man has been so long 
used to halt at the turns of the road which leads up 
to the peaks of knowledge, expecting to come face 
to face with the shaggy form of Pan, that he nat- 
urally hesitates to walk boldly into the hiding- 
places of the long shadows, even though he knows 
he is at last lord of hill and dale. He is still afraid 
of ghosts, though he has ceased to believe in them. 

But strangest of all, is the assertion that with the 
fall of the miracles of the New Testament, the whole 
record must dissolve. It is as if one should say, 
that with the expulsion of ghosts from a house, the 
house must fall, or with the banishment of Pan from 
the great mountains, the mountains themselves 
crumble into powder. We have accepted the ghost 
because there was a chamber for his lodgment, and 
Pan because there were caverns in which' he could 
hide. We still believe in Christianity as. a great 
fact, even though the miracles are dissolving into 
mists, and in the man Jesus, even though the won- 
der-tales woven for him, that coat of many colors, 
fade and fall to pieces, leaving but his figure ex- 
posed for the admiration of men. 
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Christianity is a thing wholly apart from its su- 
perstitions ; it stands in its place in the develop- 
ment of the sentiment of religion, surrounded by 
the hills and valleys of the universe of thought and 
aspiration. It is one of a vast chain of peaks 
whose tops touch Heaven and whose broad sides 
stretch out and lay hold of the very foundations of 
the earth. Upon the ample slopes of this mountain 
we live, and the solidity of our home is no more 
menaced by the washing of its sides by the cool 
streams of truth, than the largest Alp is endangered 
by the melting of its snowy crown. Nor is the 
ethical kingship of Jesus hurt by the removal of the 
tinsel of miracles, any more than an Emperor is 
less mighty and royal, because we find that there 
was, after all, no remedy in his touch for the "kings 
evil." 

The arguments, which from time to time have 
been launched against the credibility of miracles, 
are too well known to need more than a passing 
notice. They may be summed up into main classes 
represented by Hume and Huxley. The argument, 
a priori, is based upon the assertion that what is 
antecedently incredible can not be made credible 
by human evidence. This is substantially the ar- 
gument of Hume. " Uniform experience is against 
every miraculous event, and such an event can not 
be proved to have taken place unless superior op- 
posite experience can be produced. No testimony 
is sufficient to establish a miracle unless the testi- 
mony be of such a kind, that its falsehood would 
be more miraculous than the fact which it endeav- 
ors to establish. But human testimony in isolated 
cases, is not in itself trustworthy, and is never pow- 
erful enough to overthrow the balance of all antece- 
dent experience." Mr. Huxley holds that miracles 
may be accepted on sufficient evidence. This ar- 
gument, a posteriori, accepts human testimony as 
valid, provided it is capable of complete verifica- 
tion, though then a miracle would not be a contra- 
diction to natural law, but a disclosure of new law. 
Applying these arguments to the New Testament 
miracles, we find that if Hume's position be sound, 
they are not established by evidence whose false- 
hood would be more miraculous than the miracles 
themselves. Taking into account the credulousness 
of the age in which the New Testament records 
came to light, taking into account the subjective 
influences which determined the writers, and taking 
into account the mutually contradictory nature of 
the records themselves, we can more easily think 
of the falseness, not to say falsehood, than we can 
the truth of the witnesses. And if Huxley's posi- 
tion be sound, as who shall say to the contrary, it 
is evident that the testimony to the miracles of the 
New Testament is wholly beyond the reach of ver- 
ification. We have no original eye-witness to a 
single miracle said to have been done, by Jesus. 
We have nothing but a narrative of miraculous 
events, loosely written down by those who had 
received, by tradition, certain statements about 
facts, which were supposed to have occurred, more 
than one hundred years earlier than the age in 
which these statements were committed to writing. 



The " apology" that miracle does not violate, but 
only transcends, the observed uniformity of nature, 
falls short of proving, first, that it is necessary that 
anything should transcend the orderly presentation 
of the universe of forms ; and secondly, that any 
such revelation of an upper zone of law has been 
actually made : and until such is proved beyond 
doubt, we must believe that things, as we now know 
and see them, represent things as they have always 
been. Shifting the question to Thei9tic ground, 
we may assume that while God' could undoubtedly 
transcend the regular march of events by miracu- 
lous interferences, there is no trustworthy evidence 
that He has done so in any case, or at any time. 

But in the consideration of such a question as 
this, we must remember that we belong to the 
Nineteenth Century, the age of sympathetic expla- 
nation. It is not enough to deny, we must explain ; 
and indeed, in a case like this, to explain sympa- 
thetically is easy. When we consider in what ob- 
scurity the thought of the past has dwelt, when we 
recall the fact that Science is a very modern thing, 
and that but a very short time ago every one be- 
lieved in miracles, we can easily put ourselves in 
the shoes of those who would reckon the miracles 
of Jesus, as of those things most readily to be re- 
ceived and believed. Nothing can be more natu- 
ral than that those who, casting back upon the 
mirror of the past, the ideal image of Jesus as pro- 
duced in the early Christian consciousness, saw 
there a picture of a Divine Savior and a Supreme 
Friend, should gratefully clothe him with such 
powers over nature as were thought concomitant 
with every exalted personality. The early Chris- 
tians would have been unjust to their Ideal, if they 
had represented him as less powerful, and less will- 
ing to turn the currents of nature into the channels 
of helpfulness and love. And in all the ages since, 
however the dogmatists may have used those mira- 
cles of help and healing, the mass of devout believ- 
ers have looked upon them as direct testimony of 
the Almighty love, reaching down from Heaven to 
earth, in the time of man's extremity, a hand of 
merciful compassion. 

But this does not excuse the blindness of the 
dogmatists. For they are singularly blind to this 
fact, that the very simplicity and tenderness of the 
miracles of Jesus, save perhaps that of Gadara and 
of the fig tree, make against the use of miracles as 
" evidences" of a revelation coming with power. 

Had Christianity needed anything beyond its 
own intrinsic value as an ethical system, and its 
great tenderness of promise and hope, it surely 
must have needed more than these obscure healings 
and comfortings, to force the unwilling mind into 
submission to its control. And more than all, it 
would have needed a continuous miracle to main- 
tain the integrity of its testimonials. This miracle 
has not been vouchsafed, and so, while Christianity 
is a great fact beyond fear of overthrow, its so-call- 
ed historic evidences of supernatural origin, are 
every day falling farther into the background of 
probabilities, and its miracles, tender and beautiful 
as they are in their subject-matter, are a stumbling 
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block to thoughtful and sincere lovers of simple 
verities. The attitude of much that passes for de- 
fense of Christianity may be compared to that of 
" a tortoise, clawing the ground for fear it may be 
turned upon its back ;" so opposite is it from the 
position which its defenders might assume if they 
could read the signs of the times. 

Matthew Arnold says very truly : " Thought and 
Science follow their own law of development ; they 
are slowly elaborated in the growth and forward 
pressure of humanity," in what Shakespeare calls 
" The prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming 
on things to come." And from this pressure relig- 
ion cannot escape. Religion comes to us as a hu- 
man instinct and as a sacred tradition, each modi- 
fied by the evolution of thought and science. But 
these two phases of religion must not be confound- 
ed. The instinct is wholly separate from the tradi- 
tion. It expands with each advance of humanity ; 
it is flexible and changeful, as the waves of human 
experience bend it to new shapes ; it takes the color 
and flavor of each new moral movement; it is 
wholly unconfined by the ordinary bonds of special 
religious forms. The sacred tradition of religion is 
another thing. It is purely historical and eviden- 
tial ; it may belong to our age, or it may not ; it 
may be in sympathy with our instinct, or against it. 
This tradition is a sacred thing as an ancestral 
treasure, but it may be only an heirloom after all. 
This is what the advocates of miracles forget. 
Those jeweled stories, set in the sacred history of 
our early Christianity, are beautiful ; but they are 
heirlooms, very curious, very precious, but curious, 
and precious as the remains of an age and a system 
of thought long passed away. 

It seems quite clear that modern thought and 
Science are both drawing away from these miracu- 
lous traditions, and are standing off from them 
more and more, whenever they are forced into 
prominence as matters of credibility; while the relig- 
ious instinct of the time is drawing closer each day 
to the simply natural, and is resting upon the 
strength and majesty of the magnificent order by 
which we are surrounded, and with which we are 
getting each day more familiar. If Christianity 
would keep its place as the leader of mankind, it 
must be by leading in the pursuit of truth. And if 
Christianity could know in this its day, the things 
which make for its peace, such knowledge would 
ally it with those most wonderful of all " eviden- 
ces" of Divine things and life, the earth, with its 
heart of fire, and coronet of snow ; the solemn stars 
with their inevitable constancy; and the human 
soul, with its longings and its aspirations. 

That only can be universal which carries its 
truth in its heart. That only can be Divine which 
is at " one with the blowing clover and the falling 
rain." 



The New York Tribune says that " William Dawson is the 
name of a poor Quaker shoemaker in Spiceland, Ind., who 
has made his own telescope, constructed his own observatory, 
and for twenty years has furnished the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the Meteorological Bureau with valuable statistics and 
observations." 



THE PULPIT CONUNDRUM. 
(Extract from a Letter.) 

You write, *' I have preached Liberalism into the people 
so much that I now have plenty of room, so for the present I 
think I shall stay where I am in my 'Orthodox' pulpit." 

Well — much depends on the man ; his conscience first ; 
his iove of clear thought second ; his actual position in 
thought third. As long as a man can stay in his old place 
without any strain to conscience, or trammel to mind, I be- 
lieve he had better stay— almost ought to stay. When that 
strain begins, as pretty certainly it will before long, he should 
keep honest ground under his feet, though he have to travel 
for it. But he need not always travel. If his growth has 
been honest straight along, (always provided he be really 
religious and lovable,) many of his people will probably have 
grown with him. 

I don't believe, however, in the 'milk for babes and meat 
for men' theory of minister's work,— don't think people want 
or respect that kind of minister, if they know he is of that 
kind. And I don't see how a man can turn religious caterer 
and make his pulpit a restaurant of truth,— 'meals served to 
order!' To Pickwickianize one's statements in order to 
Christianize them seems the worst kind of Infidelity— moral 
Infidelity. Whatever else he preaches, that man preaches 
insincerity and lack of faith. * * * No doubt the 
frankness lessens one's chance of new employment ; but 
where a man is once felt as a religious force, I think that 
people— at least in Western Unitarianism— feel that it is 
•religion' and not 'Christianity' that is the all-important 
thing. And when a man or a people have reached that 
recognition, they have learned that the matter of name, this 
or that, Unitarianism or Orthodox , Christian or non-Chris- 
tian, makes very little matter. To learn that is in itself a 
great step in religious education, is it not ? in its Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character aspects, all three. 

One incidental yet important result of such frankness is 
that having once so expressly defined yourself by the very 
name you take or decline to take, you have the full liberty of 
your conscience ; are spared the need of constant definitions; 
are freed from the temptation to negations. Even in criti- 
cising opinions you don't accept, more strength will go with 
showing the essential truth underlying the crude opinion than 
in attacking the crudity itself. In other words, your own re- 
fusal to take the ordinary name leaves you all the more a 
religious force. W. C. G. 

According to Mrs. Hooper, Victor Hugo, when a young 
man, had such faith in himself, that when a publisher re- 
fused one of his first poems, Hugo answered : "I am sorry 
for your sake. I was about to propose to you a contract by 
which I would have assured to you the right to all the future 
productions of my pen. It was a fortune that I was about to 
offer to you — but you refuse, and so no more need be said." 

Mr. Froude, reproached by Mr. Freeman with hating the 
English Church and withdrawing from its ministry, explains 
that he "was but a victim of Oxford sectarian restrictions, en- 
tering Deacon's orders at a time when that step was a neces- 
sary condition of the tenure of a Fellowship. Finding him- 
self unfitted for a clergyman's position, he abandoned it, and 
with it his Fellowship, though he still remains a lay member 
of the church." The "entering Deacon's orders" to hold 
his Fellowship seems as little creditable to Mr. Froude as to 
Oxford. 
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FIBRES TOWARD UNITY. 

Some benevolent ladies in New York have petitioned the 
Board of Education that needle-work may be taught in the 
public schools. 

Kansas, New Hampshire and now Massachusetts allow 
women the "school suffrage," to vote at the election of 
school committees. 

A Catholic priest in New London, Conn., announces that 
the names and offences of all members of his church who 
appear in the police court of that city will hereafter be pub- 
licly announced in the church. 

J. W. Porter, of Greeley, Col., reports that W. R. Alger's 
addresses there have " shaken the structure of superstition to 
its very foundation, and we believe a good work has been 
started which will crystalize into something permanent." 

Mr. Ingersoll says : " I would rather have been a French 
peasant and worn wooden shoes, and gone down to the 
tongueless silence of the dreamless dust, than to have been 
that imperial impersonation of force and murder known as 
Napoleon the Great." 

The Wesley M. E. Church of Brooklyn has called Miss 
Anna Oliver to its pulpit ; although the Methodist Church 
to which she belongs " has hitherto refused to license her as 
a regular minister, on the ground that women were never so 
recognized by Wesley." 

The forty-fifth Congress, in its last hours, passed an act 
establishing a National Board of Health, aiming to aid State 
authorities in acquiring and diffusing information upon all 
matters affecting the public health j and to give such special 
attention to quarantine as will, in conjunction with State 
laws and port regulations, be most efficacious in the preven- 
tion and spread of epidemics." 

Dr. Howard Crosby says that while the Presbyterian church 
talks of growing and advancing, it is still "spiritually weak, 
easily led by surroundings, and ready to let the world instruct 
it." It is threatened with dangers from "worldliness in its 
broadest and deepest meaning, the worldliness which comes 
into the family, which leads the son into a mind-consuming 
hunt after gold, and the daughter after fashionable distinc- 
tion, which makes ministers go to secular papers for noto- 
riety." 

Prof. James Bryee, in a recent speech as a Liberal candi- 
date for Parliament, said " the Liberalism the working class- 
es wanted was a positive Liberalism, a creative Liberalism, a 
Liberalism intended to make things better." One principle 
of Liberalism was "equality— civil, social and religious — and 
by the latter he meant disestablishment, as he did not see 
any good grounds for the legal advantage and privileges 
which were still given to the Church of England as an Estab- 
lished Church." 

E. P. Powell, in an article in the Christian Register, says 
"the very soul of human want" is "common honesty." 
" Love has been talked about and prayed about so much in 
the churches, that it has degenerated into a sickly sentiment, 
with a thoroughly upas atmosphere." "The maudlin effort 
to create a tenderness between the soul and the Infinite 
effervesces in conceit, in self-deception, in lies. The princi- 
ple of square dealing between man and man, and between 
the soul and God, is safe and sure." 



C. W. Wendte had a recent service for admission to the 
church, with the following " bond of union ": " We, whose 
names are here recorded, join ourselves together, heart and 
hand, as members of the First Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati, for the maintenance of a free, rational and lib- 
eral worship, the study and practice of the religious life, and 
to promote truth, righteousness, reverence and charity among 
men ; and we cordially invite to our fellowship all who 
sympathize in these purposes and will co-operate with us in 
working for the kingdom of God." About a hundred have 
signed, and it is expected the number will be tripled in the 
coming weeks. 

J. W. Chadwick in a recent sermon had this good word for 
unity : "The beauty of holiness, of wholeness, is not only 
the beauty of the wholeness of a man's nature in itself, each 
part consenting with the rest, but also of the wholeness of "a 
man whh all his fellow-men, so that he shall say as saith the 
Buddhist saint, * Never will I accept private, individual sal- 
vation, never will I enter into final peace alone.' There is 
nothing so unlovely as a selfish, isolated life, because it is the 
fundamental necessity of our social being that we should 
help each other. The man who does not yield himself to 
this necessity, makes himself a wart, a wen, a hideous ex- 
crescence on the face of human life." 

The " Marpingen miracles" have gone the way of others. 
The three girls who have had, since 1876, such marvelous 
visions of the Virgin, prove after a long prosecution and the 
examination of 170 witnesses, to be arrant liars; and the 
public prosecutor demands that they be imprisoned from one 
to three years. " A seal engraver deposed that the medals 
recording the appearance of the Virgin at Marpingen were 
ordered at his shop early in June, though the first celestial 
visit to the wood only occurred on July 3. Margaret Kunz, 
the cleverest of the three self-proclaimed visionaries, on ex- 
amination came out a prodigious liar, steeped in wickedness 
and insolence beyond anything conceivable in a girl (en 
years of age." 

James De Normandie, of Portsmouth, N. H., closes a good 
sermon on " Christ or Confucius?" as follows : " The story 
runs that once Whitfield was preaching from the text, ' In 
every'nation he that feareth God and worketh" righteousness 
is accepted with him.' He began, ' Father Abraham,' with 
his hands and eyes gracefully ^directed to the heavens, 
'Father Abraham, who have you there with you?£ Have you 
any Catholics?' 'No.' 'Have you any Protestants?' 'No.' 
'Have you any Episcopalians?' 'No.' 'Have you any Dis- 
senters?' 'No.' 'HaveJ you any Presbyterians?' 'No.' 
'Have you any Anabaptists?' 'No.' 'Have you any Pagans?' 
'No.' 'Have you any Christians?' 'No.' 'Who baire you 
there? Are you alone in the glory of the heavens?' 'No.' 
And the answer came sounding from the skies in the words, 
'In every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with Him.'" 

Prof. Youmans, in the Popular Science Monthly, pleads for 
education in cookery. " He^says : " Our kitchens are the 
fortified intrenchments of ignorance, prejudice, irrational 
habits, rule-o-thumb, and mental vacuity, and the conse- 
quence is that the Americans are liable to the reproach of 
suffering beyond any other people from wasteful, unpalata- 
ble, unhealtbful and monotonous cookery. We profess to 
believe in the potency of education, and are applying it to 
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all other interests and industries excepting only that funda- 
mental art of the preparation and use of food to sustain life, 
which involves more of economy, enjoyment, health, spirits, 
and the power of effective labor, than any other subject that 
is formally studied in the schools." But there are signs of 
improvement. "Cooking-schools are springing up in many 
places in this country and in England, and the English are 
taking the lead in organizing them as a part of their national 
and common-school system." 

The tributes paid Dr. Channing at the recent celebration 
at Newport, on the ninety-ninth anniversary of his birth, 
(reported in the Christian Register ;) were emphatic in de- 
claring his freedom from any denominational opinion. Gov. 
Van Zandt, president of the evening, said Channing be- 
longed " to no particular denomination, any more than a 
star belongs to the astronomer." R. R. Shippen "referred to 
the fact that he had been invited there as a representative of 
the American Unitarian Association, but said the face of 
Channing, looking from the canvas behind the pulpit, would 
rebuke him or any other who should presume to claim that 
great mind and heart and life as the property of a sect. 
Channing belonged to the whole of that humanity which he 
served." C. W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, wrote 
that Channing " by his eloquent speech and luminous and 
persuasive writings, greatly helped to destroy African slave- 
ry, and to rid Christianity of superstitions with which it had 
beell encumbered." Wm. L. Garrison ranked him among 
"the foremost teachers, exemplars and benefactors of man- 
kind." Geo. W. Curtis in a telegram called Channing an 
apostle of " that soul liberty which is the hope and the 
anchor of America ;" and Andrew D. White called him "one 
whose life and thought are still a blessing to all nations." 

The Paris correspondent of the Nation writes : " What- 
ever may be the defects of our Municipal Council, and they 
are numerous, it must be confessed that it is animated by a 
strong desire to promote primary education. But they show 
themselves very adverse to clerical education. Not only do 
they desire to keep the clerical masters out of the municipal 
schools ; they would like to abolish even the most simple 
religious education, such as prayers, the rending of the New 
and Old Testament, the Catechism." "The present Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, M. Jules Ferry, is not only a theo 
retical free-thinker, he is aggressive ; he has just brought be- 
fore the Chambers a bill which is aimed at the exclusion of 
the Church from the higher education." But he thinks 
" such a step would not only have the character of a religious 
persecution, it would, at least for a number of years, throw 
immense difficulties in the way of the education of the peo- 
ple. If a revolutionary law could be voted to-morrow for- 
bidding clerical education all over the country, it may safely 
be affirmed that two-thirds of the children of France would 
have to renounce education till new lay teachers in very 
large numbers could be procured." "The last census of 
Paris shows that the population is composed of 1,754,000 
Catholics, 32,000 Lutherans and Calvinists, and 23,500 Jews. 

The Library Table informs us that "at the recent conference 
of Baptist ministers in New York, a clergyman hailed with 
joy the appointment of President Andrew D. White, of Cor- 
nell University, as Minister to Berlin, on the ground that it 
would, so to say, remove an infidel incubus from the tender 
minds of the students at that 'godless college.' " 
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Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. A new 
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ish Museum. Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The Lady o'f the Aroostook. By W. D. Howells. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

dr. Putnam's sermons. 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. have in this book furnished to 
the friends of Dr. Putnam a very fitting memorial of him. 
Though the sermons contain little of a personal nature, yet 
arranged as they are in the order of their production, and 
reaching from his ordination in 1830 to his last address in 
1875, those who knew him are easily able to read bis life be- 
tween the lines. The sermons are likewise full of interest 
to all, — treating as they do of large and practical themes, 
with great breadth, force and sweetness. 

In our limited space we can make but a few selections 
showing the breadth of the religion he taught, and his sym- 
pathy with our own objects. Though a Unitarian, he said 
Unitarians " were not really a sect, because they had no 
standard of qualifications, no test of admission, drew no 
lines, asked no questions of those who proposed to join them, 
excluded nobody for his belief or want of belief, recognised 
no tribunal among themselves that could exclude anybody ; 
the door is wide open for anybody to come in or go out, and 
nothing said or done about it." At another time he writes, 
" It is no harm that there should be various sects, if it only 
comes to be acknowledged all round that there is but one re- 
ligion, and that one is goodness. Sectarian divisions, then, 
will not be incompatible with charity, brotherly love, and 
universal good-fellowship. One may be of Paul, and another 
of Apollos, and another of Cephas, and yet all three be one 
in Christ, who knew of no religion, felt none, and taught 
none, but simple goodness, the love of God and man." 

Dr. Putnam was, as we might expect from one of this spirit, 
hospitable to the most advanced conclusions of modern 
thought, though thinking physical science gave but one side 
of the case, and that " this age of material inquiry and pro- 
gress will be succeeded by an age of spiritual activity." He 
seems to be growing to the last. His beet sermons are those 
of hia old age. Some of his finest are from the very year in 
which the stroke of paralysis came. Even after that he shows 
that the paralysis had not touched mind nor soul ; and no 
sermon shows more breadth and beauty than that last touching 
address, in 1875, at the ordination of his successor. 

NOTES. 

Turgenieff has been expelled from Russia. 

Prof. Summer, of Yale, is writing a history of political par- 
ties in this country. 

The first edition, 2000, of Blake's Unity Services and Songs 
is already exhausted and a new edition out. 

G. W. Cooke has an article in the March Evolution on 
" Education as a Remedy for Social Evils." 

'* Unity," Vol. II., neatly bound in flexible cloth, with 
title page and complete index, can now be ordered ; 50 cents 
per copy. 
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N. M. Mann, of Rochester, has supplemented his pamphle 
on the Bible by another containing three lectures on the New 
Testament 

A paragraphia stating that Mrs. Soathworth is at work 
on her sixtieth novel, adds : " Truth is stranger than fiction, 
bat there's less of it." 

It is amid that "the Russian censorship threw difficulties in 
the way of the publication in St. Petersburg of Herbert Spen- 
cer's works, on the queer ground that works on sociology 
would encourage socialism." 

Four valuable little pamphlets, new and old, on " What 
do Unitarians Believe?" "Representative Unitarians," 
"Books of Liberal Religion," and "Orthodoxy: Selections 
from its Creeds," all prepared by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
can be obtained from him at Ann Arbor, Mich., for 8 cents. 

E. C. Stedman, when lately offered ten dollars by a lady 
for a silver-wedding poem, " if it suited her," is said to have 
replied " that he would not take advantage of her generosity, 
and advised her to address Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning 
on the subject, as these gentlemen made a specialty of silver 
weddings, and provided poems for such anniversaries at the 
rate of ten dollars a dozen." 

A Lunar W ray's " At the Back of the Moon" has the fol- 
lowing: 

I asked a priest, " Do you believe all true 

Yob teach the people t" "O dear, no," (aid he; 
" But then, 'twould never do to speak you see. 

For though we don't believe, the fttftt do." 
I asked a working man upon the street, 

" Do you believe what priests say to the letter T" 
"O no, we are not fools, and we know better; 

The friati do." 

James Freeman Clarke, lately lecturing on " Double Stars 
in Literature," is said to have argued " that if a great poet 
appeared with the lyric or subjective qualities of thought 
strongly developed, there was sure to follow him a great poet 
of the opposite order, genius like the electric fluid drawing 
toward itself antagonistic genius. In this way Chaucer and 
Spenser were linked together ; Shakspeare and Milton ; By- 
ron and Wordsworth ; Dante and Petrarch ; Goethe and 
Schiller." 

" Co-operation in England," according to Mr. Holyoake's 
recent history, unlike various socialistic schemes, aims to 
benefit the poor by thoroughly peaceful methods, by enabling 
them to create new wealth for themselves. It allows the 
workmen to share the profits according to their work. " It 
asks no aid from the State ; it petitions for no gift from indi- 
viduals ; it disturbs no interests ; it attacks nobody's fortune ; 
it attempts no confiscation of existing gains ; but stands 
apart, works apart, clears its own ground, gathers its own 
harvest, distributes the golden grain equally among all the 
husbandmen, and without needing favors or incurring obliga- 
tions, it establishes the industrial classes among the possess- 
ors of the fruits of the earth." More than any other movement, 
it is said to have checked the hostility between laborers and 
capital. 

James Napier's late book on " Folk-Lore ; or Superstitious 
Beliefs in the west of Scotland within this Century," tells of 
a case which came under his notice, in which a mother who 
was weeping over her dearly loved first-born, was rebuked by 
her pastor and elder, who told her that " God, who was a 
jealous God, would not suffer His people to set their affections 



ton any object in a greater degree than on Himself ; and there- 
fore He, in His mercy toward her, had removed from her the 
object of her idolatry." He speaks of the still existing belief 
that a poker placed in front of the grate, with one end resting 
on the top bar, will help a fire to kindle ; and thinks that the 
" practice originated in the belief that the slow or dour fire 
was spell-bound by witchcraft, and the poker was so placed 
that it would form the shape of a cross with the front bar of 
the grate, and thus the witch power be destroyed." lie says 
it was believed " that the body of a suicide would not_decay 
till the time arrived when, in the ordinary course of nature, 
he would have died." For that reason among others, a stake 
was driven through the corpse, to prevent it from leaving its 
grave and annoying its living neighbors. 

In Tennyson's new poem is the following picture of the 
horrors of war : 

" Ever the day with its traitorous death from the loop-holes 
around, 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid in the 
ground, 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract skies, 
Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment of flies, 
Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an English field, 
Cholera, scurvy and fever, the wound that would not be 
healed, 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless knife — 
Torture and trouble in vain — for it never could save us a life, 
Valor of delicate women who tended the hospital bed. 
Horror of women in travail among the dying and dead, 
Grief for our perishing children, and never a moment for grief, 
Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of relief." 

The Nation's review of " The New Puritan" (a life of 
Robert Pike) gives some incidents of New England life two 
hundred years ago. Pike defended the Baptists and Qua- 
kers against their oppressors, and opposed the witchcraft 
prosecution. His minister once rebuked him " for the 'abom- 
inable crime' of reviling his pastor, and not attending divine 
service j" but Pike summoned the minister, and "bound him 
over in high bail to the next court ;" the minister in turn ex- 
communicated Pike, and the general court had to pass a 
special act to settle the case. Here is an incident of Sab- 
bath keeping in 1680 : Having to go to Boston, the bad roads 
obliged him to start " as soon as the Sabbath sun should tell 
by its fall the end of the day, if he would be in time. 
He attended both services, and closed the day with prayer 
at his daughter's house, and soon after the sun dis- 
appeared, he started on horseback for the Merrimack. Un- 
luckily, however, as he passed the house of one Winsley, 
who had a grudge against him, the deceptive clouds broke 
away, and a gleam of level sunlight from the horizon showed 
his error. He had started too soon and profaned the Lord's 
day, and neither his sixty-four years nor high standing could 
save him from punishment by fine." 

Moritz Busch's book on " Bismarck in the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71," shows the iron Chancellor as orthodox as 
we might expect. One day at table Bismarck says to his 
companion: '• If I were not a good behoving Christian, if I 
had not the supernatural basis of religion, you would not 
have had such a Chancellor." " But the ancients," said his 
companion ; " surely the Greeks displayed self-denial and de- 
votion, surely they had a love for their country, and did great 
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things with it ; I am convinced that many people now]do the 
same thing from patriotic feeling and ihe consciousness of be- 
longing to a great unity." Bismarck, however, insisted that 
this devotion to duty and to the state "is only the survival of 
the faith of our fathers and grandfathers transformed." A 
reviewer says Bismarck's " vigor in action is the 'secret of his 
strength, and is more remarkable than the resources of his 
intellect. Of the finer stuff which makes the poet, or the 
tempered material which forms the philosopher, he gives no 
sign. Everything is on a grand scale, bold, muscular, ath- 
letic, stamping the operations of his mind with a certain physi- 
cal potency ; but without the spiritual depth and insight which 
constitute mastery in the realms of thought. His love of good 
living is a passion. He knows the qualities of the barley-corn 
and the grape to a charm. His judgment of beer is infallible. 
His love of eating and drinking is a legitimate inheritance 
from the steel-gloved barons who held long wassail in their 
Teutonic castles, and all will allow that in this respect he does 
honor to his ancestry." 

The March number of J. W. Chadwick's " Sermons " (to 
be obtained of James Miller, 779 Broadway, New York, at 
six cents each), is on " The Art of Life." Mr. Chadwick 
rejoices in the growth of art in this country ; rejoices *« that 
in the average country farm-house of to-day there is more 
real love of beauty than there was in the average city man- 
sion five-and-twenty years ago. There is morality in this as 
well as beauty. As our homes become less barren they be- 
come more attractive, and our children love better to stay at 
home with us. We cannot have too many beautiful pictures, 
too many beautiful statues, too much beautiful music, too 
many beautiful houses. Nothing is too good for a man." 
But he pleads especially for the art of lift, for a life in that 
artistic spirit which "compels a man to dt> his best for the 
best's sake," so that " ho will not work down to any outward 
success, to any standard of the churches or of good society, 
but up to his own personal ideal of justice, truth and holi- 
ness." Mr. Chadwick says : " I care not who you are, how- 
ever humble your position, however commonplace your tasks, 
if you will but persistently obey those] laws of truth anil 
righteousness which are not far from any one of you, and 
which forever wait on your desire to know their secret, and 
which grow more clear with every day's obedience ; if you 
will but obey those laws, your daily life shall glow with a 
diviner beauty than of , any picture that was ever hung on 
wall, than of any poem that was ever written, of any music 
that was ever played, simply because the actual beauty of a 
faithful, tender and heroic life is more to God and man than 
the report or fiction of the most splendid deeds that have 
been done or dreamed since human life began." 

Among the many good things in the May Atlantic is the 
article by C. C. Coffin, on " Labor and the Natural Forces." 
The following are some of the conclusions he reaches on 
social and industrial questions : 

" That the havings of to-day are far greater than in the past. 
That the earnings of the present are greater than in i860. 
That the cost of articles that enter into living has not ad- 
vanced t in proportion to our earnings. That the mass of the 
people are better fed, clothed, housed, and in possession of 
more of the comforts of life than at any other period. That 
the change has been brought about by the development of the 
forces of nature through discovery, invention, the use of ma- 
chinery, and the harmonious working of capital and labor." 



"That the laws of progress will ever require a readjustment of 
labor ; that men will ever be forced to abandon old and seek 
new occupations That every advance in invention will de 
mand a higher degree of intelligence, requiring a higher ed- 
ucation. That men must accommodate themselves to the 
laws of progress, or be crushed by them." "That under those 
laws there has been a general diffusion of wealth ; that while 
the rich may be growing richer, the poor are not necessarily 
growing poorer." " That though under the use of machinery 
men may be compelled to seek other occupations, each in- 
vention enlarges the sphere of labor. That pauperism and 
crime, instead of being on the increase, are on the decrease. 
That the human race, through the employment of the forces 
of nature, is moving ever on to a higher plane of civilization." 
These conclusions he supports by many statistics. The 
June Atlantic will contain a study of a New England Factory 
Town, by the author of the celebrated *« Certain Dangerous 
Tendencies in American Life." 

WESTERN CONFERENCE* 

The Western Unitarian Conference at Cincinnati, will open 
Tuesday evening, May 6, with a sermon by Calvin Stebbins, 
of Detroit, on " The Heavenly Vision." Wednesday morn- 
ing will be occupied with devotional meeting led by Rabt. 
Collyer, and a business session. Wednesday afternoon, 
essays will be read by F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, on " Our 
Congregational Church service," and by J. C. Learned, of 
St. Louis, on " How to Read the Bible." Wednesday even- 
ing, M. J. Savage, of Boston, will preach on the " Unitarian 
Position and Outlook." Thursday morning, after devotional 
meeting led by R. R. Shippen, the practical work of the 
Conference will be discussed, and an essay read by George 
Chainey, of Evansville, Ind., on "Completeness." In the 
afternoon, Charles Cravens, of Toledo, will read an essay on 
"Our Reason to be," and Brooke Herford another on 
"What our Churches should be Doing." The Conference 
will close Thursday evening with a Platform Meeting. Be- 
sides those mentioned, Henry Powers, Russell Bellows, 
Stephen Camp, J. H. Heywood, Geo. W. Julian, Celia P. 
Woolley and others are expected to take part. 

The essays are limited to 30 minutes by the committee, 
that ample time may be had for discussion and business. 
Delegates should bear in mind that the prime purpose of this 
meeting is not to listen to learned essays, or to make fine 
speeches, but to wisely plan for future work in the interest of 
that religion which culminates in Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character. The most important part of the Conference work will 
undoubtedly be that accomplished during the morning ses- 
sions, at the Women's Meeting which will be called by the Wo- 
men's Union of Chicago, the meeting of the Publishing Com- 
mittee of UNITY, and the Sunday School meeting on Friday. 

Delegates who pay full fare to Cincinnati, will receive from 
the Secretary of the Conference return tickets on the roads 
already announced. Those who will attend are requested to 
send their names as soon as possible to C. W. Wendte. Mr. 
Wendte reports that " Cincinnati is looking its best at pres- 
ent. The season has come in with a rush — trees are burst- 
ing into bloom, violets and lilacs shed their perfume." 

Trains leave Chicago from depot foot of Lake street at 
9:40 A. M. and 8 P. if., arriving in Cincinnati 10 P. M. and 
8:15 A M. Fare from Chicago, one way $9.00. Berth on night 
train $2.00. Delegates arriving at Cincinnati are to report 
at the church, corner of Plum and Eighth. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society will be held on the day following the 
Conference, Friday, May 9. The annual report of the so- 
ciety will be made by the President, Wm. C. Gannett, 
of St. Paul, Minn. After a year of decided activity, the 
most fruitful in the history of the society, we come together 
to compare notes and discuss methods. Let each one come 
prepared with important questions and suggestions. The 
occasion and cause demands a large meeting. May we have 
it ? Jenk. Ll. Jones, Secretary. 

CHICAGO NOTES. 
Rev. Brooke Herford is giving a series of discourses on 
Christ in the Third Church, under the following heads : 
"The Story of Christ's Life," "Christ's Help to the Re- 
ligion of the Past," "Christ's Help to the Religion of 
the Present." 

The Philosophical Society held its annual election ot 
officers last Saturday evening, and elected Prof. Edmund 
Andrews. M. D , one of our most prominent physicians, 
and quite a renowned scientist, to the presidency. The 
remaining officers and committees were elected from the 
beet working material of the Society, and renewed efforts 
will be made to increase public interest in the organiza- 
tion, and to add to its efficiency in every possible way. 
The Philosophical Society is one of the recognized institu- 
tions among us, and is doing excellent work, in its war, 
tor the formation of rational free thought. Though its 
membership consists largely of radicals and " unbelievers," 
the disposition is always manifest to hear all sides, and 
if the conservative and orthodox phases of thought are 
not always represented, it is because the advocates of that 
school are slow to avail themselves of the perfectly free 
platform offered by the society. 

About a fortnight after the delivery of his lecture on 
the "Mistakes of Moses," Mr. Ingersoll again appeared 
before us to reply to his clerical opponents in a discourse 
bearing the somewhat ominous title of '* Skulls," further 
explained as "a plea for the liberty of man, woman and 
child." Prof. Swing, Mr. Collyer and Mr. Herford 
were reviewed in turn, the reply to each being about the 
same, viz : that it is an evasion of the question to say that 
the old testament is a myth or a poem, and that the an- 
cient Hebrews lived in a barbarous age. He wanted only 
an "honor bright" answer. Did these gentlemen believe in 
a God who countenanced polygamy, and then the speaker 
called upon his hearers to join him in ' ' hating" such a 
God, and in " hating" Moses who has given us such an ac- 
count of God. The majority of libeials have too Ions: ago 
parted company with both Moses and the Uod of Moses to 
find any satisfaction in hating them. Surely Mr. ingersoll 
most know that the liberal clergy have always taught 
that " the Bible is inspired in no other sense than Shake- 
speare is inspired;" only with them the Bible has gained, 
not lost, by being thus studied according to the or- 
dinary principles of literary criticism. Acknowledging 
the worth ana weight of Mr. Ingersoll's advice, the great 
pity seems to be that perfect harmony should not prevail 
between him and those who so nearly agree with him. 

Mr. Collyer preached yesterday morning on " The Truth 
about the Bible," making his own position very clear. 
The book is inspired in three ways, of God, ot man and of 
the devil, besides containing a good deal that is quite un- 
inspired. It contains much that is good and much that is 
evil, and men " search the scriptures" not so much for 
instruction as to find confirmation of their own views. 
Calvinism and Universalism being equally proved in its 
pages. Mr. Collyer's personal estimate of the Bible is 
very high, to him it is the book of books, to the faithful 
study of which he attributes whatever there has been of 
value and of merit in his long ministry. 

April 28th. * CP. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Denver, Col., April 16, 1879. 
Dear Unity : Please find enclose my subscription for the 
current year. We are flourishing finely here in the gay young 
capital of the young giant Colorado. The greatest difficulty 
is to attract and get a hearing from the multitude who in their 
reaction from orthodoxy go over to the extreme of unbelief 
and indifference. They have given up what they consider a 
false religion, and in place of it they take up with mere nega- 
tions. In spite of this obstacle, which is even more serious 
here in this crude and eager life of the West than elsewhere, 
we are very successful. I have done some missionary work 
in other places, too, and have uniformly been heard with 
earnest attention. At Greeley, Mr. J. W. Porter has started 
a promising interest among the Liberals, who are very strong 
there. I hope a new society of our faith will begin there at 
an early day. Mr. Porter will soon send you a list of new 
subscribers. 

The scenery is sublime and beautiful here ; the climate 
wonderfully salubrious. The city is a marvel of charming 
situation, intense enterprise and rapid growth. The people 
are extremely intelligent and generous, being fearfully ab- 
sorbed in external materialities. I am about to give a course 
of lectures on " Poetry as an Antidote to this Materialism, 
and a means of Enriching the Inner Life." 

In haste, ever cordially yours, 

Wm. R. Alger. 

" Infidelity does not consist in believing or disbelieving ; 
it consists in professing to believe what one does not believe." 
— Tk. Paine. 



The latest sect announced is one in Texas "of five ex- 
Presbyterian ministers," named "The Temple of the Coming 
Lord." It is to be hoped they will secure his "coming'' 
there before the next election. 



A " tremendous " dispute is reported, between various Mus- 
sulmans in Madras, for the possession of a supposed hair from 
the beard of Mahomet. But, as in most such cases, the dis- 
pute is rather for the reward, this time in the shape of a pen- 
sion allowed by the government for guarding the relic. 

Bishop Colenso too has advocated the rights of the Zulus 
and opposed Sir Bartle Frere's policy. Hence when the 
other day, a lady alluded to the Zulus as savages, Lord 
Beaconfield is said to have answered: " Savages, madam, 
how can you call savages men who have defeated our general 
and converted our bishop." 

Renan who described St. Paul as a man with " a small, 
bald head, pale face, thick beard, aquiline nose, and pierc- 
ing eyes, with black eye-brows meeting over the nose" was 
recently, in his welcome to the Academy, rallied on his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the apostle. Renan, however, se- 
riously defends the portrait, from various passages in the New 
Testament and other writings. 

Rov. Charles H. Brigham's will is published in the Taun- 
ton papers. He left a fortune of $58,000, accumulated in 
the ministry and by literary work. This sum it to be divided 
among his relatives, but $1000 are set aside for a monument 
in the Unitarian churchyard, in which he desired to be buried, 
and the future care of bis grave. His valuable library, which 
includes so many foreign books, is left to the Meadville The- 
ological School. 
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Published semi-monthly at 75 Madison St., Chicago. 

Kdiior, H. M. Simmons. 
Business Agent, F. L. Roberts. 

„ ... , . ( Robert Collyer, 

publishing 1 w c Gannett, Jenk. Ll. Jones, 

Committee. } c w Wendtr> j. c Lear j ned . 
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One copy, per year $1 5 0 

Ten copies, or more, each 1 25 

Single Copies 07 

Send money by Registered Letter, P. 0. Order, or Draft 
on Chicago Bank. Drafts, however small, on Banks outside 
of Chicago, are liable to a charge of 25 cents for cat lung. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison (no 
longer Kenosha), Wis. 

Do you like our new UNITY ? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Prospective. — The two series, each of twelve articles, 
begun in our last paper, will continue in successive numbers 
as follows : — 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Fulfil 
Poets. Essayists. 

Bryant W. C. Gannett. Emerson 

Longfellow . Mrs. S. B. Beats. Thoreau Rcb't Collyer. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street. 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 



Lowell. .Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones. 
Whittier. . . .Miss II. Tolman. 
Holmes. .Mrs. A. W. Rollins. 
Emerson. .Mrs. E. T. Wilkes. 



Curtis R. N. Bellojes 

Whipple C. A. Birlol. 

Fiske J. L Dualey. 

Draper H. W Bellows. 



II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old-New Creed. 



Conversion J. P. Long. 

Atonement. . . W. C. Gannett. 

Prayer S.. Longfellow. 

Immortality C. F. Dole. 

Hell 

Heaven 



Trinity-Unity .Brooke Ilerford 

Incarnation R. A. Griffin. 

Miracle G. E. Gordon. 

Inspiration Joseph May. 

Predestination.^.// Hey wood. 
Original Sin ,.W. J Poller. 

RECEIPTS. 

Hereafter, all money received for subscriptions will be ac- 
knowledged in feint, as below, instead of by frivate letter. 
Parties whose names do not affear are request d to notify us. 

The following have been received from subscribers during 
the month of Afril : 

J. H Crooker $7 50, T. W. Laundon 6 00, Anton Broasch 
50 cts , C. C. Chancy 1 50, C. Covell 30 00, L. G. Ware 1 50, 
Liberty Hall 3 00, Mrs. A. F. Bruen 1 50, Dr. E. P. Cum- 
mings I 50, Miss Helen Shepard I 50, M. J. Miller 6 50, J. 
C. Kearns 1 50, W. C. Gannett 96 00, Mrs. T. S. Powers 

1 50, James f reeman Clarke (a donation) 5 00, M. B. Hull 
3 00, D. A. Blodgett 1 50, Mrs. C. A Turner 1 25, Charles 
W. Wendte 10 50, Annie Holland I 50, S. E. Baker 66 cts., 
Mrs. H. M. Emmons 1 50, Samuel Longfellow 16 25, Mrs. 
C. J. Richardson 21 25, John W. Chadwick t 50, John R. 
Eftinger 2000, Mrs. H. C. Moore 300, R. L. Herbert 

2 50, M. B. ISryant 1 50, George W. Cooke 2 50, Enoch 
Lewis s 00. Miss M. J. Ellis 1 50, J. S. Ensign 31 25, W. C. 
Gannett 9 50, J. G. Evans 2 00, Wm R.Alger 2 00, R. C. 
IJe Witt 1 50, Spencer L. Bailey 1 50, R. Stuart Chase 1 50, 
Mrs. C. J. Richardson 2 50, Elizabeth Thurber I 50, C. Co- 
veil 13 75, S. I. Gordon 3 00, George Riker 2 00, Mrs M. 
M. Baker 1 50, E. B. Winship 1 50, A. II. Hoy t 50, Rus- 
sell N. Bellows I 50, H. L. Stephenson I 50, A. W. Rice 
I 50, Samuel R. Mumford 1 50, Mrs. E. S. Wait I 50, Jenk. 
Ll. Jones 7 50. Total, $349 62 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BAslS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work wiih it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

It is hoped that societies who have not yet contributed 
their portion of funds to the missionary work of the year, 
will send same by their delegates or through the mails to the 
annual meeting noticed elsewhere, that the accounts may be 
squared. Delegates are urged 10 come with an intelligent 
sense of the financial willingness of their societies for the 
coming year. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

This society will make its annual plea for membership at 
the meeting noticed in another column. It aims to increase 
the efficiency of our Sunday Schools, and has already a con- 
siderable "Tool Chest" which it is constantly enriching. 
All the friends should bring or send the Dollar that consti 
tutes an annual member ; while many, it is hoped, will spare 
the Ten Dollars that makes a life member. 

UNITY SERVICES. 

A Service for the Sunday of Flowers, arranged by 
Samuel Longfellow. Prices probably the same as for the 
Easier Service below — not larger. Send orders. 

The Easter Service with several carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, offers much that will be 
enjoyed throughout the Spring : 40 cts. per dozen, $2.50 per 
hundred. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Make, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition plainer, but more durable, per 100, 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series — "Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K.G.Wells. 12 lessons, — 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— 4 ' School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 



BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper $ 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol 1 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert 1 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland I 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau 1 25 

Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau t 25 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. 

Clarke, paper 25 cents ; cloth 50 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

cloth, $o cents ; paper 40 

Child's Book of Religion, O. B. Frothingham I 00 

Childhood of the World, Edward Clodd 60 
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LAZARUS. 

A Minnesota physician, in a private letter which 
has without his knowledge come into this editor's 
hands, asks a hard question about Lazarus. " As 
Mongolian, Ethiopian and tramp, Lazarus looms 
upon us in the foreground of practical politics. He 
stands in the focus of the 'conflict between Science 
and Religion ;' the point of least possible reconcil- 
iation. He troubles me. From the standpoint of 
science, what is Lazarus more than a weed, cumber- 
ing the ground ? ' The Beautiful Necessity ' (Sci- 
ence-God) does not care for him save to reproduce 
him with all his sufferings. If we are to 'build 
altars to the Beautiful Necessity,' why not sacrifice 
him on them, according to the suggestions of that 
gospel ? Why heal his sores ? If we say such brave 
words to him as, 'Let him rally upon his relation to 
the universe, and perish gladly* (most Mephistophe- 
lian mockery of misery ! making us glad that Laza- 
rus never reads Emerson) why not be brave and let 
him perish ? ' The Beautiful Necessity' is not beau- 
tiful to altruistic vision — nor to the egoistic vision 
—of Lazarus. In necessarianism I see absolutely 
no comfort or encouragement for Lazarus ; little or 
no encouragement for effort in his behalf. True, 
there is that by which H. W. Beecher justifies the 
extravagance of missionary enterprise ; 'So improv- 
ing to Christians !' but that is unscientific, as lifting 
one'sself by the boot-straps, once we know what we 
are doing. 'The B. N.' compels us to love L., so 
evolving a higher type in us? Too thin ! ' B. N.' 
is reasonable, not sentimental I We must love wisely 
the good of the race, — which looks toward the de- 
struction of lepers, not building hospitals for them 1 
True, Charity then loses her soul of positive affec- 
tion — restraining only the inert form, non-resent- 
ment ; but Truth is before and above all, and if 
Charity is a myth, let her go !" 

To these questions W. C. G. answers : "Yes, 'love' 
Lazarus and build his hospital; but love him enough 
to grow ' wise ' as well as sentimental for his sake. 
Then the love that keeps one born Lazarus out of 
his grave, will keep three — by and by, three thou- 
sand* — unborn Lazaruses out of the world. Add 



that nothing else but such 'love' persists to get that 
kind of 'wisdom,' and we begin to see, I think, that 
the hospital is as much a part of the ' Beautiful Ne- 
cessity ' as the sores are, and that 

4 Love and Uw are both the same, 
Named with the Everlasting Name,' 

which, (we might add) if one would spell or utter it, 
may as well be spelt with few — say three — letters as 
with many." 

SECOND ADVENTISM. 

Jesus blessed children and is reported to have 
restored one or more girls to life ; but in the name 
of his " second coming," Mr. Freeman, of Pocasset, 
stabs his own daughter and says he " would have 
done the same thing to his wife or other child." 
Had Mr. Freeman been alone in the crime, we 
should have simply called it insanity. But when 
the child's mother consented to it, and a score or 
more of the Second Advent brethren and sisters 
accepted it as orderly and proper, a part of the 
blame will have to be laid on the religion in whose 
name they acted. It would, of course, be unjust 
to charge the crime entirely to Second Adventism, 
though, as the New York Tribune says, that doc- 
trine, "in every age, has invariably led unpractical 
men into wild excesses." But the deed shows 
what fruit foolish doctrines bear among ignorant 
and unbalanced people. Even the literal Bible- 
reading which supports this sect may be carried 
too far. Mr. Freeman said " he had searched the 
Bible all through, and it would come out all right j " 
so scrupulous was he to have his deed scriptural 
that he, for a time, withheld his plans from his wife, 
"because Abraham did not tell his wife when he 
went to sacrifice Isaac." We ought to commend 
Freeman, or blame Abraham. Edith was killed by 
too much faith in the Bible. But still more, this fan- 
atic " singing all the way" after the knife to kill his 
child, while he " never felt so happy in his life," 
and defending his deed by saying, " God has come 
to judge the world in righteousness," shows the 
need of checking pious fancies, and getting religion 
established upon the basis of common sense, or 
going without it altogether. 
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We have been told that most of our "Bible read- 
ers" are Second Adventists, and that the denomin- 
ation is increasing rapidly in the country. If this 
is the result, we hope its numbers may be checked, 
— though by gentler means than Mr. Freeman took. 
We have no objection to people holding what views 
they choose about the resurrection ; but we do in- 
sist that they shall not, in the fulness of their faith, 
experiment too freely on their neighbors. And we 
hope the more intelligent of the Second Adventists 
will instruct their rural brethren that Christ will 
come in the reign of justice and purity and reason, 
or else he need not come at all. 



NOT INDIVIDUALISM. 

The skirmish over the phrase " the Consensus of 
the Competent," lately carried on in the Index and 
elsewhere, touches the purpose of Unity. Some 
critics' see in the phrase an attack on the rights of 
the individual. W. H. Spencer, in his criticism, 
says: "I am so much of an individualist that, 
should there come a conflict between my own con- 
science and the conscience of the ' Consensus,' I 
must obey the dictates of my own conscience, come 
what will. Even though I should find myself in a 
minority of one, I should stand by my principle, 
and shout with Frederick Douglass — 'One with 
God is a majority,' and I am that one I On this 
point Mr. Abbot would agree with me." Probably, 
and all other men of free and ardent natures, too. 
So also, when Mr. Spencer would resist, with "sev- 
en-shooter" logic, the communist and free-lover 
who invade his domain, and says, " if the adulterer 
or communist tells me that he is sincere and obey- 
ing the dictates of his own conscience, I reply ' So 
am I,' " — wise men would probably applaud him. 

But surely, in attacking this invader of his farm 
and family, Mr. S. is attacking " individualism " 
rather than the "Consensus." History shows us that 
the rights in farms and families are a social growth, 
rooted in the "Consensus of the Competent" 
And even though this " Consensus " does, before it 
becomes competent, threaten Galileo and burn Ser- 
vetus, as the critics are mirthfully showing, still so- 
cial security and civilization rest upon its growth. 
The "competent" increase with education, and 
their " Consensus " is ever widening and growing 
more just. We care little for the phrase, but its 
principle, as Mr. Abbot says, lies "at the very 
foundation of republican government and institu- 
tions." " Individualism has no future in America ; 
and if liberalism harnesses to its car this ill-omen- 
ed steed, it too will have no future." Especially 



when individualism begins to encourage crime and 
vice, the " Consensus " has a right to speak with 
authority. In those vigorous words from " Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity," of which a correspond- 
ent of the Index again reminds us : " If Freedom 
does not like it, let her go and sit on the heights 
self-gathered in her prophet mind, and send the 
fragments of her mighty voice rolling down the 
wind. She will be better employed in spouting po- 
etry on the rocks of the Matterhorn than in pat- 
ronizing vice on the flags of the Haymarket." We 
believe in Freedom, but not less in the Fellowship 
and Character implied in the " Consensus of the 
Competent." 

Since the above was written, the report of Mr. 
Frothingham's farewell address to his society came. 
He thought " the era of Individualism is drawing 
to its close. The time is coming when affiliation 
with each other and communion together will 
establish new modes of filling the wants and aspi- 
rations of the soul. It seems to me that the world 
is on the verge of an era when organization will be 
invoked to work out our problems j that the era of 
distraction has passed by, and the era of reconstruc- 
tion is dawning ; that the pulling down has been 
done, and the current of human progress is setting 
in the direction of building up, helping each other, 
producing new institutions." He referred to " the 
spirit of organization manifest everywhere. He had 
lately sat in a parlor with a rector of Grace Church on 
one side of him, and the minister of the Society for 
Ethical Culture on the other, and they had all put 
the little wisdom of their heads together to devise 
ways to ameliorate the condition of the poor in this 
city, scarcely recollecting that they were all sworn 
enemies on Sunday. He saw in these things one of 
the many signs of the times. He was not prepared 
to say what the creed of this new organization 
would be, but he had read enough and pondered 
enough to know that social science was busy har- 
monizing, and to believe that the time was near 
when all these elements would come together upon 
an unassilable intellectual basis." 



Against any discouraging tales from the South, let 
us set the educational figures given in the report of 
the State Superintendent of Tennessee. He says 
33,507 more pupils attended school in that State in 
1878 than in 1877, and, of this increase, 11,299 
were colored children. There was also an increase 
of 742 schools and 591 teachers; and #186,000 
more was raised for school purposes than in the 
previous year. 
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THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



nr. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

HARRIET S. TOLMAN. 

As we speak this name beloved by so many hearts 
throughout our land, and reverenced by so many 
earnest minds, — a feeling of serenity comes to us, 
of the well-poised tranquility of strength. We do 
not seek from this poet the graceful play of light 
fancy, nor the high coloring of passionate imagin- 
ation ; but we gain from him the simple, satisfying 
beauty of soul speech, the inspiration which comes 
through consecrated thought, the happy suggestions 
of spiritual life. Moral strength within exterior 
loveliness is the picture of his character as we have 
it 

When we take up a volume of Whittier's poems, 
we have a sense before-hand of the mood in which 
it will leave us if we are at all sympathetically re- 
ceptive, — a mood like the influence from such land- 
scapes as he loves to describe, calm and bright, 
" with Nature's own exceeding peace." He tells 
us of "meadows rich with corn,"— of "white sails 
on the winding river, white sails on the far-off sea," 
— of " rippled waters " and " meadow levels,"— of 
the " purpling hem of hills," and " lakes deep set 
in valleys green." He describes a time when 

" the warm sky stooped to make 
Double sunset in the lake ; 
While above I saw with it, 
Range on range the mountains lit ; 
And the calm and splendor stole 
Like an answer to my soul." 

Thus he leads us to the benediction of Nature's 
quiet ; and then he shows us that deeper blessed- 
ness which it teaches in lessons of trust in God, 
and sings in psalms of praise for the fullness of 
God's love. For Nature is always to him the man- 
ifestation of God's love and power : Nature's 
beauty is the token of His mercy ; Nature's sus- 
tainment is the expression of His law ; both are 
the utterances of that perfection upon which man 
is to lean with unwavering confidence. To our 
poet, Nature under every phrase still shows a path 
leading to that trust in divine rightness and provi- 
dence which is the ever-recurring theme of his song. 

" Thus evermore, 

On sky, and wave, and shore, 
An all-pervading beauty seems to say, 
God's love and power are one." 

All seasons being to him the same message from 
the Heavenly Father ; he reads it in Summer beau- 



ty and Winter glory ; He hears it in Spring breez- 
es ; a " Last walk in Autumn " moves him to say : 

" And I will trust that he who heeds 
The life that hides in mead and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder's crimson beads, 

And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as He hath done, incline 
His gracious care to me and mine ; 
Grant what we ask aright, from wrong debar, 
And, as the earth grows dark, make blighter every star." 

As appreciation of Nature leads to love of God, 
so does the sense of divine love lead to a concep- 
tion of human love and justice ; and of this, Whit- 
tier especially proclaims that phase most demanded 
by the events of his generation, human liberty. 
He, above all others, was the poet of the anti-slav- 
ery cause. 

We have now noticed that three controling 
motives of his literary work, — the three themes 
which, under varied forms, have inspired his many 
pages of beautiful expression, — Nature, God, 
Freedom ; — Nature in its loveliness, — God in His 
love, — love in all human relations. 

Whittier may be called the religious poet of 
America. More fully than any one of our promi- 
nent singers, does he express religious thought, 
more frequently than with any other, is religious 
faith the subject of his verse. Indeed it is the un- 
derlying spirit of all his utterances ; and each gains 
from this deeper richness, whether it be sweetness 
and tenderness, or force and clearness. Let us ex- 
amine this religious life which he reveals to us, in 
its relations to God, humanity and the internal 
soul. We shall find that his words do not stop in 
mere sentiments; they have definite, controling 
principles which we can make our own, and thus 
gain in him a teacher and helper for our daily liv- 
ing. His poetry can bear the test of translation 
into the prose of common needs ; his inspiration 
is of that truly great character exceptional not from 
its rareness, but from its fullness of being. 

First in Whittier's thought of God comes that 
trust in His love and providence which we have 
already considered, — " calm trust in the holy Trin- 
ity of Knowledge, Goodness, and Almighty Power," 
an encompassing assurance which makes him say : 
" Deep below, as high above, sweeps the circle of 
God's love." It finds expression in "Andrew 
Kykman's Prayer," " The Eternal Goodness," and 
" My Psalm." A constant thought with him is 

"That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 
Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good." 

It is a sure thing to him that 
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"Darkness in the pathway of man's life 
Is but the shadow of God's providence, 
By the great Sun of Wisdom cast thereon ; 
And what is dark below is light in Heaven." 

He believes that "soon, or late, our Father 
makes His perfect recompense to all." In such a 
faith the recompense has already begun, and " the 
poor and needy of the earth are rich in the pefect 
love of God!" Thus his optimism explains itself, 
and becomes a tone of gladness throughout gravity, 
a victorious assertion in the midst of wrong and 
trial. It is an optimism which could sing his "All's 
Well " in the time which seemed dark to him, which 
in "The Shadow and The Light" helped him to 
say : — 

«• God knows all ; 
I only know that He is good, 
And that whatever may befall, 
Or here or theie, must be the best that could." 

This trust is an impulse elevating submission 
into acquiescence ; and it is a support giving con- 
fidence its repose. From such quietness one may say: 

" God is good and God is light, 
In this faith I rest secure ; 
Evil can but serve the right, 
Over all shall love endure." 

With Whittier trust is not the reliance of ignor- 
ance, — of the mind too shallow to question, too 
weak to struggle with the unknowable ; he has ask- 
ed the " Questions of Life,"—" the same old baffling 
questions ;" he has seen the " spectres of the mind, 
doubts and fears and dread forebodings, in the 
darkness undefined." It is because of this experi- 
ence that his faith is now all the more triumphant 
and sweet, and also that it comes to us with a surer 
help of conviction. 

The belief that God's power is clothed in love, 
leads directly to that in God's forgiveness; and 
the poet who sings the blessedness of the one, gives 
us naturally the comfort of the other. It is one of 
the thoughts of light all through Whittier's poems. 
In one of his earliest volumes he says God's 
" mercy ever liveth ;" and later he wrote : — 

"Through sins of sense, perversities of will, 
Through doubt and pain, through guilt and shame and ill, 
Thy pitying eye is on Thy creature still." 

One of his recent poems tells us how " The Two 
Angels," — "the tenderest one was Pity, the dearest 
one was Love," — " brought a holier joy to heaven," 
— where "henceforth its sweetest song shall be the 
song of sin forgiven." 

The third prominent motive in Whittier's writing, 
is enthusiasm for liberty. His religion, has strong, 
human relations. We cannot imagine it otherwise 
than that such a profound sense of God's love, 
should seek expression through all manifestations 
of love, — "the one great purpose of creation, 
Love, the sole necessity of Earth and Heaven!" 
He has sympathy with all phases of life, joy and 
suffering, work and play. He has sung the " Songs 
of Labor," and has recognized the pathos of the 
fact that " small leisure have the poor for grief." 
The ballads are full of insight into heart yearnings 



and happiness ; — there is " Maud Muller " with its 
"might have been," — " Amy Wentworth" and "The 
Ranger " portraying happy love, — and the story of 
" Telling the Bees " with its tender sadness. Con- 
trasted with the heart and sympathy shown in .his 
ballads, is the public interest which makes him 
ready for the great events of the day as they follow 
each other, and of which he sees and uses the mor- 
al significance. Not only the terrible season of our 
civil war and the glad celebrations of our centen- 
nial period, have words from his pen, but also the 
Chicago fire, the Peace Convention of Brussels, 
the coming of Kossuth, the question of abolishing 
the gallows. Especially, however, has he given 
utterance to the " Voices of Freedom ;" with brav- 
ery, with untiring devotion, with unfailing* fidelity 
has he plead and rebuked, has he encouraged and 
prompted. Thus he has made himself one of the 
prophets of our land, and his influence has been a 
channel for God's love and justice, working a way 
of human brotherhood. 

For the individual soul Whittier's religion has 
hope, courage, and a belief in immortality, as the 
outcome of its trust in God ; — a spirit of self-sac- 
rifice, work and forgiveness, a reliance upon the 
power of goodness, as its manifestations in practi- 
cal uses. He says : — 

" Rejoice in hope I The day and night 

Are one with God, and one with them 
Who see by faith the cloudy hem 
Of Judgment fringed with Mercy's light I" 

And this is some of his "sunshine bravery :" — 

"But life shall on and upward go ; 
Th' eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats." 

Assurances of immortality are found in every 
volume of his poems, — not coming from a groping 
sense, but with the light which brings security to 
shadowed hearts. This belief has full expression 
in his early lines to Follen, "on reading his essay 
on the Future State," and in the beautiful " Gone " 
which seems written expressly for each of so many 
sorrowing homes ; it is a tejoicing note in his late 
tribute to Summer; and it is one of the tender 
strains woven into his household idyl, " Snow 
Bound." 

"Yet Love will dream, and Faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress- trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play I 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own !" 

Where the religious basis is God's love, the mor- 
al code must include generosity, forgiveness and 
work. Whittier's faith in the power of goodness 
never fails, — even of " the green and quiet ways of 
unobtrusive goodness ;" and he believes that " that 
which shares the life of God, with him surviveth 
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all." We should make our daily lives a prayer ;" 
for, " to worship rightly is to love each other, each 
smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer." True 
living is working ; true work is life and love united. 

" Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie, 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God's occasions drifting by I 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know." 

" The meal unshared is food unblest ; 

Thou hoard'st in vain what love should spend ; 
Self-ease is pain ; thy only rest 
Is labor for a worthy end." 

A realization of God's forgiveness cannot fail of 
being accompanied by an impulse towards human 
forgiveness. Whittier tells us in his " Vision of 
Echard" that the Benedictine heard the divine 
voice say : — 

*' Who counts his brother's welfare - 
As sacred as his own, 
And loves, forgives, and pities, 
He serveth me alone." 

Elsewhere he writes : — " Love scarce is love that 
never knows the sweetness of forgiving." And 
what more beautiful illustration of forgiveness 
could we have than the one he shows us in his 
"Angels of Buena Vista?" 

It is but right that he who so strongly claims 
liberty for all men, should exhort each man to make 
the best use of the fruits of liberty, democratic in- 
stitutions and the right to the ballot. Whittier is 
faithful to this duty. He says : — 
*' The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the freeman's vote ;" 

And in his " Eve of Election," he tells us it should 
be thrown with " hearts of prayer." The " Poor 
Voter on Election Day" should be able to ex- 
claim: — "The wide world has not wealth to buy the 
power in my right hand!" Democracy is to Whit- 
tier a name " still sacred," though " breathed by 
those whose hearts its truth deride," and his apos- 
trophe to it at another election season, should stir 
each man to the " homage of his generous youth." 

We have seen what Whittier's religion of the in- 
dividual soul is in its triple relation towards God, 
humanity and itself ; he contributes to the religious 
sentiment of society as well. The poet who 
preaches freedom for the race, and sings of love in 
all the associations of spiritual and social being, 
must be an apostle of Freedom and Fellowship in 
religion. He must believe that faith is more than 
creed, that religious sympathy is better than relig- 
ious controversy, and that the spirit is more than 
the form. Whittier speaks of " the broken staff of 
creed," and " the husks of creed;" — and says : — 
"Spite of all the lies of creeds, hold fast the faith 
that God is good." "O, Love Divine!" he ex- 
claims, "no bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou 
knowest." He writes : — 

" All hearts confess the saints elect 
Who, twain in, faith, in lore agree, 



And melt not in an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity 1" 

We have a beautiful illustration of the spirit of 
fellowship in his story of " The Pennsylvania Pil- 
grim," where Pastorius and the Swedish pastor 
" argued as Quaker and as Lutheran, ending in 
Christian love, as they began." Years ago he gave 
us a plea for the " freedom of the mind " in his ac- 
count of how Macey settled upon Nantucket, self- 
exiled from his old home, for " harboring banished 
Quakers," and how he made " the sea-beat island " 
" free as the winds that winnow her shrubless hills 
of sand." 

Whittier's religion is free, but it is sure unto it- 
self, with a definite embodiment of belief. It is of 
the spirit ; but it finds a teacher in the Bible. It 
holds as truth " that love of God is love of good," 
but " chiefly, its divinest trace is in Him of Naza- 
reth's holy face." Christ is " Our Master," and 

" Warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee." 

Thus for the varied needs of life, our dear poet, 
— the New England singer, — is also our religious 
helper and preacher. He is everywhere consistent, 
everywhere true to his best self ; we recognize a 
unity of purpose in all his volumes. He shows us 
undoubting trust in God, unfailing sympathy with 
man ; we thank him for giving us expressions of 
hope and faith, and impulse towards high living, 
with with which we can illumine our souls and in- 
spire our lives. 

The quotation concerning Mr. Ingersoll, which 
in our last number was ascribed to President An- 
drew D. White, was so assigned in the paper whence 
it came ; but it proves to have been from J. T. Sun- 
derland's lecture of last November. 



Mrs. Kate G. Wells, in the Christian Register, suggesting 
how schools could be improved, speaks of the evils of the 
too crowded rooms, the too frequent change of teachers, the 
marking system and examinations. On the last point she 
says : " The chief evil in examinations is that the scholar is 
trained with an exclusive view to these examinations, much 
knowledge being requisite for them, that can well be forgot- 
ten, and much general knowledge of the law of cause and 
effect that obtain through every department of life is lost 
sight of. Memory takes the place of insight. Subjects, not 
facts, should be examined ; let a pupil tell all he knows 
about some subject rather than one special item concerning it. 
One rule of every examination should be that no pupil should 
be examined in anything that he has studied or looked up 
within the last fortnight ; and should be that no lesson should 
be recited on the day it is learned." 

The new monument of Edward Everett, in Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, has among its inscriptions the following : 

'• Who, placed in many public trusts, 
Remained faithful in all of them 
To his original calling. 
The ministry of {reconciliation. " 
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THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE ; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 



IV. 

INSPIRATION. 



JOSEPH MAY. 



The radical truth, out of which the present dis- 
cussion must grow, is that of the essential identity 
of the Divine and Human natures. This is a pos- 
tulate of religion : unless it be true, we can never 
know God, much less enter into intelligent relations 
with Him. In the expansion of His traits, Deity 
infinitely transcends Humanity and rises above hu- 
man comprehension ; but if the traits of His nature 
are not (so far as ours extend) essentially the same 
with man's, then we cannot even apprehend them 
nor imagine them. If He has traits other and es- 
sentially unlike ours, these we cannot ' even guess 
at. Our inferences from Nature, as well as the ac- 
cepted intuitions of Faith and the instinct of Wor- 
ship, all presuppose this general truth — the essen- 
tial likeness of Deity and Humanity. 

So we believe of God, in general terms, that He 
is a vital Being ; a being possessed of powers and 
forces ; a rational Being ; a moral Being ; a Being 
capable of emotions and affections. We predicate 
of Him, necessarily, Force (or Will), Mind, Emo- 
tion, Moral qualities. Take away any of these at- 
tributes, and He ceases to be God in any sense sat- 
isfactory to Religion. To apply the Divine Name 
to the physical forces of Nature, or to a mere idea, 
or to a generalization like " Humanity," is to utter 
a misnomer, to abuse language. At least, the pres- 
ent inquiry is precluded on any other condition 
than that I have named. 

But if God exists, and is such as we assume, an- 
other truth immediately presents itself It is this : 
God must express or manifest Himself. His traits 
or attributes are such as logically compel this. Vi- 
tality, Will, Mind, Affections, Morality, cannot re- 
main inoperative and inexpressive. Vitality implies 
functional activity and procreative ability. Will 
implies its exertion. The activities lodged in an 
entity possessed of Force are spontaneous. Mind 
implies activity ; a thinking being not only can 
think — he does think. So the affectional and moral 
natures imply self-expression. A good and loving 
God must desire to procreate a spiritual family and 
to enjoy the delight of blessing them and of win- 
ning their love. 

Now there are two grand ways in which such a 
Being may express Himself. The one is through 
the outward world, the world of sense ; the other 
is in the inward world, the world of spiritual rela- 
tions. Possessed of Force, He may operate effects 
in the material universe ; as Spirit, He may direct- 
ly reach the kindred Spirits of His offspring. So 
we have two parallel fundamental and instinctive 
beliefs of religion : first, that God has called into 
being, sustains and governs the outward universe, 
through which course the " forces of Nature " (as 
we call them, but which are really only the diversi- 



fied manifestations of the Divine Personal Will) ; 
and, second, that Deity is and has always been in 
direct personal relations with men. " In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the earth." 
" There is a spirit in man and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding." The modes 
and extent of this personal relation of God with 
men have always been debated : they can never be 
exhaustively described or known ; hence the finite 
intellect can never comprehend the Infinite. But the 
substance of them has been implied in all religious 
belief and sentiment And this is what we mean 
by Inspiration. 

/m-spiration, the w»-coming of God's spirit to 
man's. But God's spirit is Himself, and man's spir- 
it is himself. Inspiration, then, is only the ap- 
proach, the direct, personal approach, of God to 
Man. It corresponds, obviously, to Prayer, which 
is the uprising, the approach of our spirits to God. 
The two are the two elements of communion be- 
tween God and Man, each correlative with the oth- 
er, as Jesus implied when he said that, in answer to 
prayer, God would not fail to give men His Holy 
Spirit. If, in the secret of one's closet, or in pub- 
lic " in the great congregation," one has really ris- 
en, in the essence of his being, a little toward God, 
if one's spirit has been actually lifted into contact 
with the Divine Spirit, one has prayed. Life may 
be a prayer if one lives habitually in this contact, 
as some have done. The corresponding relation of 
God to us, His answering approach to and com- 
munion with us, is Inspiration. August, profound, 
high, the thought is ; but in essence it is simple. 
Obviously, upon our assumption of the essential 
likeness of Deity and Humanity (which Jesus, great- 
est of religious philosophers, postulated in his doc- 
trine of God's paternity and human childship to 
God), the case is strictly parallel, in its nature, with 
that of genuine communion between the spirits of 
men. 

And by reference to such communion of human 
spirits we actually best illustrate the various prob- 
lems connected with Inspiration. For example, as 
to the substance of Inspiration, who has not receiv- 
ed its counterpart from a human friend ? In all the 
common intercourse of life, it is a scarcely noticed 
but pervading and most effective influence. Every 
man is, at any moment, not only what he is in him- 
self, but what he becomes under the impression of 
the spiritual natures with which he is more or less 
closely in contact From every one of us there go 
out constantly and irrepressibly, spiritual influences 
corresponding to his character, affecting whomso- 
ever they may reach. It is often said of a physi- 
cian that his presence is worth more than his pre- 
scriptions. In warfare, the contagion of a coura- 
geous character stimulates all others and helps them 
to be heroic. You are led into the company of 
some good man, the conversation may be wholly 
neutral in its character, you may discuss not one 
of the higher problems of life, nor receive from 
him a syllable of actual homily, but you come away 
refreshed in all your better nature, your mind new- 
ly aroused and oriented, the all of you ready for 
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new effort and endurance. Of such experiences 
we often use, and rightly use, the word " inspira- 
tion." Sometimes we call it " magnetism." The 
essential fact is that one's spirit has come into 
communion or contact with others, and the influ- 
ences proceeding from those others, their " drawing 
nigh," or " incoming," have given stimulus and re- 
vival to one's own. These spiritual or personal in- 
fluences correspond to those of the material world. 
They radiate spontaneously, as heat from the fire, 
or light from the sun. One cannot be in the pres- 
ence of another without, in some measure, giving 
them forth and receiving them. 

So of God. The Infinite Spirit cannot be in the 
universe without these influences going forth from 
Him. We live, everywhere and momentarily, un- 
der them. And all the energies of His Infinite Na- 
ture are perpetually in complete activity. He is, 
at all times, all that can be, both in Himself and to 
every one of His children and His creatures. So 
the influences proceeding from Him are constant 
and all-abundant. His presence is like that of the 
all-pervading air, whose pressure, indeed, we do not 
know that we feel. But shut one's self off from it, 
on any side, and how tremendous ! Withdraw it, 
pollute it, and we perish ! Open but the door or 
window, and how it streams in to revive one ! We 
cannot get figures from the natural world too tre- 
mendous for the analogies of the spiritual. But the 
subtleness and gentleness of the Divine forces, in 
either realm, are equal to their potency. A promi- 
nent mining engineer told me that he had lately 
stood in the engine-room of some great iron-works, 
at a time when, from the large apartment, the blow- 
ing engines were removing, every hour, an amount 
of air more than ten times the capacity of the room. 
All this air was being forced in by the pressure of 
the external atmosphere through the accidental 
crevices about doors and windows. But so gently 
was this vast operation going on, that when he 
opened the door to enter he had felt a waft of warm 
air come strongly out, like a summer breeze, upon 
his face ! So tremendous, no doubt, so irresistible, 
and yet so gentle and unperceived, is also the de- 
scent of the Infinite Spirit of God upon human souls! 

To proceed. The human analogy which we were 
following will indicate also the conditions of the Di- 
vine incoming. Thus, how often we are in each 
other's bodily presence, exchanging courtesies, see- 
ing and hearing each other, and yet conscious that 
our real selves are infinitely wide apart ! Some- 
times this takes place : you are drawn to some oth- 
er and begin to open yourself to him, as we say, 
happily going out to him, when something in his 
manner or speech or tendency of thought suddenly 
arouses a suspicion or antagonism. Instantaneous- 
ly a change comes over your feelings ; you are con- 
scious of a barrier erecting itself within you ; you 
draw back in the spirit, while yet your lips move 
freely and politely, and the conversation goes on in 
form as before. There is no longer communion. 
The other may draw near to you still, but you have 
withdrawn from him. 

Or, again, you are in the company of some great 



and good man, but you are low, unspiritual, unready 
to be influenced by him ; or you are, only for that 
moment, perverse, unsympathetic — you are con- 
scious with a sense as of guilt, perhaps, that you 
are shutting him out. 

Here, then, we have the indication of the prima- 
ry condition of Inspiration — that is, Receptivity. 
Though another spirit may approach one's own, to 
come in it must be admitted, or there is no inspi- 
ration. As in Prayer, though God be never so ac- 
cessible, the human spirit must rise, or there is no 
prayer. In a word, it is a natural and necessary 
law of Inspiration that God can come into us, can 
inspire us, only on condition that, and so far as, we 
are able and ready to admit Him. As David said, 
" The Lord is nigh to all who call upon Him — to 
all who call upon Him in truth." And St. James 
said, " Draw nigh to Him and He will draw nigh to 
you." And as Jesus said, " God is Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth." 

One of the most terribly impressive suggestions 
of Jesus, which has given rise to no end of super- 
stition, is a wholly philosophical statement, and 
vividly illustrates this law of receptivity regulating 
inspiration. "All manner of sin and blasphemy 
will be forgiven unto men ; but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit will never be forgiven, * 
* * neither in this world nor in the world to come." 
This is merely the statement of a natural and ne- 
cessary truth. To blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit is not to utter mere ribald words of profane 
import. It is to outrage the Spirit by refusing it 
admission. It is to turn away God from the heart's 
doors with contumelious rejection of His loving, 
saving approach. To be accepted is all God really 
asks from His children : their childish, ignorant, 
perverse denials and aspersions of His majesty, 
wiih all other wickedness, He can forgive, for His 
accepted presence will purge all away ; but He 
cannot bless with forgiveness the soul which per- 
sists in an attitude of hostile alienation, for He can- 
not reach it with His healing, reconciling influen- 
ces, whether in this world or another. 

But not only is Inspiration conditioned thus by the 
general attitude of our minds, it is conditioned also 
in particular by our individual mental constitutions. 
Character consists in the susceptibility of the indi- 
vidual to the Divine elements or forms of truth, the 
adaptation of his spiritual structure to apprehend 
and use them. The presence of God with us is a 
grand energizing force, urging and stimulating all 
our faculties. But it is obvious that its effects will 
be chiefly manifested in those which are most high- 
ly developed, most susceptible to stimulation. To 
state it in another form : as God is all truth, His 
presence with us is the presence of all truth, and 
the individual mind responds to those elements of 
truth which it is best able to understand and appre- 
ciate and desire. We see one man constitutionally 
susceptible to the truth of beauty — he is an artist ; 
but he may be in equal degree deficient in suscep- 
tibility to moral truth — he may be at once an artist 
and a criminal. We see another highly sensitive 
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to the truths of human relations — he is a philan- 
thropist ; but he is utterly untouched by the truths 
of form, color, or sound. So the influence of God's 
presence with these contrasted organisms, pressing 
equally upon all, will exhibit itself most fully in 
those particulars of their character which are most 
susceptible. And thus we shall have our Isaiahs 
and Davids, our Homers and Shakspeares, our Ra- 
phaels and Mozarts, our Anselms and Howards and 
Channings. 

Nor is only this true. We not only vary as indi- 
viduals among others, but each one may vary with- 
in himself as to his capacity for receiving inspira- 
tion. Are there not hours when each of us is, some- 
how, peculiarly plastic to various forms of truth ? 
— hours when one is more than usually susceptible 
to beauty, to love, to moral duty ? — hours, most blest 
of all, when (perhaps through vicissitude of earth- 
ly condition), one is strangely responsive to the 
whole incoming of the Divine, and able, as not 
usually, to rise into His felt presence ? These are 
" God's opportunities ;" when His Spirit flows into 
ours newly and more abundantly, as the reviving 
air of morning presses in at our opened windows, 
after nights perhaps of peaceful, composing slum- 
ber, perhaps of weary grief or of wasting pain. 

I have thus far (imperfectly, according to the 
measure of this brief essay) tried to exhibit the na- 
ture - of Inspiration and its practical conditions. 
My principal aim has been to show it to be a uni- 
versal and generic, not a particular and individual 
relation of the Divine to human spirits ; mysteri- 
ous, indeed, but not miraculous ; constant, not oc- 
casional ; normal, not irregular or capricious. It 
remains only to inquire after its results. 

We have seen that spirits approach each other, 
reach each other, commune, on condition and to 
the extent of and according to their natural and 
acquired adaptation of structure, or, in common 
words, according to their fitness for sympathy. But 
it is a truism that what we sympathize with we un- 
derstand. The sympathy is possible because of 
mutual likeness, and that which is like ourselves we 
understand, because in ourselves and our own con- 
sciousness we have its counterpart. To the extent, 
therefore, of our own knowledge of ourselves ; of 
our spiritual quickening and exaltation ; that is, ac- 
cording to our capacity to receive Him, when God 
comes to us, we know Him. In a word, to the ex- 
tent to which we receive Inspiration, we have also 
Revelation. The God who comes into us is unveil- 
ed to us. We see Him, no longer in a glass darkly, 
groping after Him if haply we may find Him among 
outward phenomena or by the indirect processes of 
reasoning, but face to face. 

Revelation, then, is also a natural and necessary 
fact, the concomitant and result of Inspiration. 
But this does not mean Revelation in the common 
meaning of the term, but in a deeper and truer 
sense. As in common usage Inspiration has meant 
not God's quickening presence, open to and press- 
ing upon all souls, but an especial influence arbi- 
trarily exerted upon select individuals, so Revela- 
tion has meant, not the direct spiritual knowledge 
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of God, the apprehension by sympathy of His na- 
ture and character and relations to us, but actual 
information, the verbal communication of outward 
facts of His past dealings with men, His present 
providential plans and future purposes. But with- 
out now discussing the alleged proofs of any such 
supposed communications from God to men, it is 
sufficient to point out that they could never, if ver- 
ified, convey to men a true knowledge of God. 
Information reaches only to the mind, the intellect- 
ual part of man. It could convey only knowledge 
about God, not the knowledge <?/God. We might 
have of it all that has ever been pretended, and 
still men might not know Him. The very dead 
might rise, as Jesus said, ' 

" Angel* descend with tongs again, 
And earth repeat the load Amen," 

and still they might not know Him. " Who by 
searching hath found out God?" It is only when 
the spirit which is in man, the all of us, is brought 
into that true relation of sympathy with Him that 
we are in actual contact with the object of knowl- 
edge, so that it becomes possible for us to appre- 
hend and understand what it is. Only then, when 
we are at one with God, do we know Him even as 
we are known of Him. Only when the man is in- 
spired is God unveiled. 

But let us note, finally, what this revelation and 
true knowledge of God must in the ultimate instance 
result in. In essence and in extent, we have seen, 
Inspiration and Revelation depend upon the like- 
ness of the human spirit to the Divine. So far as 
this extends, so far does the man know God, and 
so far he reflects God. The lover of beauty knows 
God in aesthetic relations, and is God-like in his love 
of and skill in plastic art. The nobly moral man 
may reflect the Divine righteousness. The man of 
mighty will may image the infinite energy of God. 
The philanthropist may be divine in his love of his 
brethren. But suppose all these things in one. It 
is plain that the soul which should surrender itself 
totally to the Divine incoming must become (to its 
own extent) completely like God; understanding and 
responding to Him in all parts of His nature ; re- 
vering Him in all His traits ; willing all, and will- 
ing only, the things He wills. To the full extent of 
its own capacity, the human spirit will have taken 
in the Divine Spirit, and all its springs of feeling, 
of thought and of action, will be filled and energi- 
zed and governed by the indwelling God. In the 
man we see the " fullness of the Godhead," the 
plenitude of present Deity, enshrined. Then (if I 
may here borrow a former statement of my own), 
" when the two wills thus united coincide in the di- 
rection of their operation, when the all of the man- 
hood surrenders itself in sympathy to co-operative 
Deity ; when the man loves as God loves, purposes 
as God purposes, wills as God wills — then, freely 
and of himself, yet under the single direction of 
Divine impulse, the man acts by, for, and as God. 
Though the human soul remains individual and the 
human will free, the action of the man is also the 
action of God. The two are one, not in person, 
but in efficiency and in semblance. The man is 
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man ; God is still God alone ; but the Divine Spir- 
it has taken up its abode in the human economy ; 
the human faculties are energized and directed by 
the Divine co-operative will ; the Divine Spirit is 
normally incarnate with the human, its spring of 
power, its guide, its vital force." 

Incarnation, then, is the ultimate result of Inspi- 
ration. Where the Divine Spirit enters by Inspira- 
tion, there it dwells by Incarnation. 

Is not this the phenomenon presented to us in 
the career of Jesus f In him, the confident appre- 
hension and unreserved acceptance of the Divine 
Spirit took to his consciousness the character of a 
complete union. " I and my Father are one." The 
Christian world has felt the reality in him of this 
august fact, and has confused his personality with 
that of Deity. The fact was not this, nor that the 
all of Godhead was in him ; but that (in the man- 
ner I have tried to suggest) the whole capacity of 
that transcendant manhood opened itself to the in- 
coming Spirit of the Divine. If as parent and off- 
spring a common nature is in the two, the product 
of this total inspiration must be the Ideal Man ; 
and also it must be the image of God. 



THE WE8TEBN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
AT CINCINNATI, MAY 6—9, 1879. 

Dear Ukitt : Twenty-seven yean ago the Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, of Ohio, organized their " State Confer- 
ence." Twenty- seven yean ago a little band of Unitarian 
Congregationalists met in Cincinnati and organized their 
" Western Conference." This year, on the tame days, the 
two (iatere — descendants of the same household of faith — 
came to Cincinnati to bold their annual meeting. It was 
canons to compare them. One paper mixed them up, and 
cruelly printed the long report of Mr. Savage's radicalism 
among the proceedings of the sister who was discussing 
"How to treat Scepticism, — are we conceding to its claims?" 
Bat if, some seventy years ago, in that old household, the 
fathers bad only been willing to say what the big sister was 
now eager to say, who knows but that to-day the two would 
hare met together instead of meeting apart I For the fore- 
most subject before the Trinitarians was the question, " Do 
we need a new Declaration of Faith? Shall we make a new 
symbol of our own, adapted to the times in which we live, 
Scriptural, large, robust; and thus lay aside forever those 
sacred words, 'for substance of doctrine,' or shall we com- 
bine together reverently, from time to time, with tonics and 
triturations, about the body of the old ?" So asked the Rev. 
Mr. Brand, and so far from setting his brethren on fire, tbey 
nnanimously voted that the time had come to " consider the 
propriety of preparing an overture " upon the subject to their 
next National Council. That does not sound like rash re- 
form. And it was only the doctrines of " imputation," " de- 
crees," "election," .and specially of "Infants' election," and 
"limited atonement" that Mr. Brand proposed to freshen. 
What he proposed to keep included " the infallibility of the 
8criptures, the deity of Christ, the lost condition of man, 
the offer of redemption through the atonement, the eternal 
punishment of the wicked." Perhaps it was as well the lit- 
tle sister met apart. 

The same papers that reported our Conventions were busy 



with a third phase of faith. A veritable " act of faith," auto 
da fe, it was,— the sacrifice of little Edith Freeman, by her 
father, in Rhode Island. «' Murder " was the word they used 
for it, although it was evidently the father's belief in tho 
Bible's infallibility that led him to commit the act : " All 
Christians believe that Abraham was commanded to sacrifice 
Isaac : If they can believe that, why are my religious fel- 
low-worshippers blamed for believing with me that I was 
commanded to sacrifice my daughter in these latter days? 
I firmly believe that God put it into my heart, — that is, spoke 
to me,— to do that act, that the world might see that there 
was faith even as great as Abraham's. I did think thtt be 
would stay my hand before I struck the blow." How many 
thoughts that tragedy raises 1 Christians do praise Abraham 
for the very intent for which they may hang Freeman ! And 
they call those shocked at the God who inspired the horror 
in Old Testiment time, or who disbelieve the story that God 
did inspire it, — infidels 1 And, then, those who believe that 
each one is a law unto himself, — what do the apostles of the 
divine right of Free Love, for instance, say to the doctrine 
of Free Murder? Perhaps as quaint a thing as will be said 
by any one was soberly put forth in an editorial of the Com- 
mercial: After stating the conundrum, " Had Abraham been 
permitted to carry hit purpose into execution, would men 
have pointed to it with pride as an act of sublime faith?" it 
suggests, " There is the reflection that it was necessary to 
prefigure a greater sacrifice which would be made some 
thousands of years afterward." 

But now for our Conference. Cincinnati was in its bright- 
est mood, — which isn't saying much ; the people in their 
most hospitable mood, — which is saying much ; the delegates 
were fit, if few, — Rush Shippen, with genial messages from 
the Eastern Unitarians, among them ; the greetings hearty. 
Mr. Wendte, as general host, was graceful and alert. His 
people were still in a glow of virtue and happiness over 
the large reduction of their church debt and the renewal of 
their church building. It looked finely in its neat frescoes, 
albeit the pews from Boston had not como. " Boston is al- 
ways slow," explained Mr. Wendte. " Cincinnati ought to 
have known better than to send to Boston for anything wooden, 
— or anything that had ends to it, anything with finalities," 
retorted Mr. Shippen. Mr. Shorey, as President of the Con- 
ference, pushed its business easily and promptly, now and 
then putting in a strong, wise word of his own. 

People talk most of money when they have a good deal of 
it, and when they have very little of it. We had very little, 
therefore we talked of it. O, for a Paul to write an epistle 
to our churches, — an epistle all about the " body " and the 
"members!" "If the hand should say, 'lam not of the 
body,' is it not of the body? and if the foot, etc." 80 many 
of our bands and feet believed in the not, that this year again 
there was a deficit in the small sum absolutely needed to 
keep life in the Western Unitarian " body," — a worse deficit 
than last year. And the reasons for it were so many and so 
good I But the heart-searching and pocket-searching that 
took place on tbe spot, and the rows vowed, and the plots 
plotted to insure returns and prompt returns next year I We 
do not believe that Paul will be needed then. 

Except for this failure and the pathos that it gave the bus- 
iness meeting, nearly all went well. In contrast with that 
pathos, it was almost comic to see ourselves voting, Tea and 
Amen to appeals for the Divinity Schools at Cambridge and 
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Meadville. Of course we sympathized ; and, of coarse, as 
President Shorey told ns, " The West is rich." Means were 
taken te hare President Eliot's stirring words find hearing 
among us. " Who of the Liberals of the West are going to 
join the liberals of the East in strengthening the two schools 
of the land that do not shackle with a creed the ministers 
they educate?" 

The Secretary reported that never before since the Con- 
ference was organized, twenty-seven years ago, had there 
been a year marked by snch a decided advance, and by snch 
systematic activity; and made good his words by encourag- 
ing facts about the debts reduced, the new workers welcomed, 
the University centers occupied by picked preachers, the in- 
creasing interest of the State Conferences, the establishment 
of official Headquarters for our work at Chicago, the success 
of Unitt, a paper " not of us but with us," — and to this be 
added, " The women are the rising factor of hopefulness in 
our work. On them, more than on men, the future Liberal 
work of the West depends." We don't believe it, but he 
said it. 

Three of the most important meetings of the week had 
only cousinly connection with the Conference. The Women's 
Meeting, called by the Liberal Women's Union, of Chicago, 
sadly thinned our number, but returned to us with faces 
radiant, as those who had seen the sun rise. The second 
meeting was held in a corner by your Publishing Committee, 
dear Unity. In one point our hopes in your behalf were 
dashed to the ground. The bundle containing you failed to 
come, and consequently your sun didn't rise upon the Confer- 
ence! The third was the meeting of the Sunday-school 
Society, on Friday. A full report was made of the past 
year's work which the Society has thus far ventured on, and 
then our little band of teachers extemporised a question-box, 
and for two hours we tried to solve each other's Sunday- 
school difficulties. 

The essays were strongly thought and phrased. Frederic 
Hosmer, of Cleveland, discussed the question " How our 
Congregational Churches should worship,'" In the fourfold 
aspect of the service — sermon, reading, music, prayer. 
"The sermon has been the strong arm of our unliturgical 
worship, awakening more of moral force and devout feeling 
than all the repetitions of the ritual." " The reading is best 
when it is from Scriptures, new as well as old. The singing 
best when congregational. The prayer best when it voices 
the spontaneous feeling of the hour. But best of all, it is 
that Congregational Churches are free to adopt forms that 
vary widely, and so to take the best that any source supplies. 

Brooke Herford, of Chicago, on the other hand, told us 
" What our Churches should be doing." Doing less " elub " 
work and more " church " work, he said ; having fewer fairs 
and suppers, and more " dead-lifting" at a debt, when debt 
there is; less mere listening with the ears and more listening 
with the mind at the service; less literary shoddyism and 
more real study at the Literary Society ; less tax-gathering 
and more simple sociality at tho social meetings; more 
earnest propagandism, moral and religious, among those who 
would be helped by our church-life, — especially among the 
non-wealthy classes; and ,to that end, more simplicity 
throughout our church-life. Unitarianism, he thinks, in 
this country is losing its hold upon the people; in England 
it is gaining bold on them. 

John Learned, of St. Louis, answered trenchantly the 



question, " How to read the Bible." So as to get the author's 
sense from it, he said, instead of putting our sense into it 
The authors, like all other authors, had a sense, a one sense 
to their words To And that is to read them. To seek for 
double senses, hidden meanings, to allegorize or dogmatize, 
or moralize or rationalise or mythologize the Bible, to read 
the supernatural out of it and nineteenth century philosophy 
and science into it, to make Genosis" a story of evolution, 
and Jesus a philologist and his disciples metaphysicians, is 
to rob the book'of all its beauty, all its power, all its genu- 
ineness. 

Mr. Chainey, Mr. Cravens, and Mr. Savage struck that 
key-note without which no Unitarian Conference could be. 
There are good reasons for it— yet shall we never have one 
Conference without telling each other our multiplication- 
table — what Unitarianism is, and why we are, and why the 
world cannot get on without us? One reason for it is that, 
in telling one another, a few outsiders overhear and catch 
the gospel : we have a missionary mind. Another reason Is 
that these Conference statements take the place with ns of 
creed and catechism. As the latter are enjoyed constantly 
by their believers, so these occasional rehearsals are enjoyed 
by us. (It is a sinner who throws this stone !) At Cincin- 
nati the table was recited very finely by all the three speak- 
ers, each with a ring of his own. Chainey 's paper was a no- 
ble plea for " Completeness " — for a large, all-sided develop- 
ment of our religious nature. No, his word could not have 
been spared ; the Conference was the richer for it. As little 
could we have spared Craven's paper on " Our Reason to 
Be," with its outspoken declaration—'* As yet, no religious 
body plants itself fairly and squarely on pure, unadulterated 
Naturalism. The opportunity invites us. * * * We 
must either say, ' Truth for authority ' or ' authority for 
Truth :' we cannot hold at once to both these apothegms. 
* » * To conceive religion thus as a natural growth is to 
make it both invincible and glorious. Invincible— for then 
an Ingersoll would have no vocation ; glorious, for the good 
the past has had, without the bad, remains to it." 

Mr. Savage's address on The Unitarian Position and 
Outlook," showed that familiar thought, uttered with unfa- 
miliar force and aggressiveness, is the combination that givea 
a speaker the greatest power of impression. He stood up 
without notes, and held his large audience to the applauding 
point for a good hour and a half, his word reaching them 
like a bugle-call. The two great principles of Unitarianism, 
he said, were Reason and Righteousness. Reason its meth- 
od, as against the two popular sources of religion, the infal- 
lible Church and the infallible Book, with which be contrast- 
ed it. Righteousness its aim and end, the essential of salva- 
tion, to which all else is second — the test, too, of all ideals 
of God and man and doctrinn — in contrast with that some- 
thing else than righteousness which Orthodoxy emphasises 
as salvation's price. Mr. Moody said, " Morality does not 
touch the question of salvation," and all orthodox America 
had by silence assented. In that assent Orthodoxy consecra- 
ted immorality ! Next, what outlook had a system based on 
two such principles as these? Like all the best things, its 
growth must needs be slow ; but like the best things, too, it 
is the only faith that bas a future. It is ours to reconcile the 
thought and the religions of the age : we do this not by or- 
ganizing on a creed, which in a growing universe must suffer 
change, but by organizing on the simple purpose to seek 
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truth and apply troth in life. Every step the world takes in 
advance will therefore be a step toward us. 

Such was the prophecy we laid to heart, thanking the pro- 
phet. The platform meeting of the closing night was not 
nearly to inspiring. Good words by more than one were 
spoken, bat, as a whole, it was too " free and easy " to be 
good. Why should not ten-minute speeches have a begin- 
ning and an end, and a clear one thought? Why not hare 
definite topics for them, as for the longer essays, to make 
each one a shot that tells — the speakers being fairly warned 
that with ten minutes their chance is over for the year? If, 
besides this, at the other meetings, we could somehow have 
discussion of the long essays — it would be impracticable 
without diminishing their number — our Conference would 
be, even more than now, a bright event in the year. But 
happy they within whose year this Conference fell, just as it 
was. w. o. o. 



THE DAVENPORT CONFERENCE. 

The joint meeting of the Illinois Fraternity and the Iowa 
Association was large and enthusiastic. The banner delega- 
tion was from Sheffield, and consisted of twenty-five at the 
opening, half of the number remaining during the session. 
The opening speech by Robert Colly er on the " Spirit of Rob- 
ert IngersoU," was listened to by a full house with frequent 
manifestations of delight. 

The papers generally were well up with the thought and 
want of the time, and every spare moment between the read- 
ings was eagerly siezed for discussion. Under the head of 
the "New Religion," Mr. Miller made an able plea for the 
supremacy of conscience and for moral integrity in the relig- 
ious life. Mr. Blake discussed the question of God's love in 
the face of such disaster as the late Hungarian flood. He 
saw the love of God in the laws of God, by acquaintance with 
which man was enabled to protect himself against threatened 
calamities. Miss Safford handled the subject of " Unitarian 
Needs " with ability, placing due emphasis on the want of 
workers, and especially the want of woman-workers. Her 
earnest words carried conviction, and deserve to be more ex- 
tensively heard. The sermon for Wednesday evening, by Mr. 
Herbert, was one of rare richness. It set forth, in telling 
phrase, the spirit and genius of the liberal movement. "How 
shall we advance the cause of temperance ?" by Mrs. Ingham, 
was a word well adapted to stir lagging energies in relation 
to this subject, and was warmly welcomed by the Conference. 
Our good Dr. Balch talked to us like a father on the duties 
we owe our time. Our obligations were to be measured by 
our light, and therefore mediocrity of effort was unsuited to 
us. The last two papers, by Mr. Jones and Mr. Effinger, the 
first on " Miracles," the second on "Some things Unitarian 
Churches' ought to stand for," were a fitting conclusion of the 
carefully prepared work of the meeting. The most brilliant 
discussion of the session followed Mr. Jones paper. Marked 
interest attended the words of Mr. Effinger, through to his 
last utterance. The renewal of the discussion was only pre- 
vented by the hour of adjournment. 

The platform meeting in the evening terminated the joint 
Conference. The speakers were Rev. J. Wassail, of Nora, 
I1L, Congregational ; Rev. E. L. Griggs, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
recently a Methodist; Mr. Cusbing, of Iowa City, a young man 
of fine spirit and promise ; and gentlemen Jones and Clute. 
It was a meeting for refreshment. Some said, " It is good to 



be here." Every face reflected the sentiment The admirable 
papers, the earnest spirit, the liberty of difference, the gener- 
ous hospitality, the sociability, were features to make the Da- 
venport meeting a memorable one. C. C. 



IOWA CONFERENCE. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the Iowa Unitarian Associ- 
ation will be held in Des Moines, la., June 3, 4 and 5, 1879. 
Tuesday evening comes the opening sermon, by J. Vila Blake, 
Quincy, III., on " Fellowship." Wednesday morning there 
will be a devotional meeting, led by Wm. E. Copeland, ad- 
dress by the President ; reports of Secretary, Treasurer and 
State Missionary; election of officers ; and an essay on "Reli- 
gion from the Standpoint of Science," by Wm. Ward, Algona, 
Iowa. Wednesday afternoon, an essay on " Indifierentism," 
by Mrs. Lucretia Effinger, Des Moines, Iowa, and the mission- 
ary sermon by Rev. Jenk. LI. Jones, Janesville, Wis. Thurs- 
day comes a devotional meeting, led by Rev. O. Clute ; and 
essays on " Organization," by Rev. E. L. Briggs, Grinnell, 
Iowa; on "Home Education," by Rev. Wm. E. Copeland, 
Omaha, Neb.; on "The Fundamental Question," by Rev. S. 
S. Hunting, Davenport, Iowa; and on "Some Things I have 
not Lost by my Change of Belief," by Rev. D. H. Rogan, 
Newton, Iowa. Thursday evening, a social reunion. 

The members of the First Unitarian Society of Des Moines 
extend a cordial invitation to all friends of "Freedom, Fel- 
lowship and Character in Religion," in this and adjoining 
States, to be present at this meeting, and offer the hospitality 
of their homes. All proposing to attend are requested to 
send their names as early as early as possible to Rev. J. R. 
Effinger, Pastor. Friends, on arrival, will please report at 
his residence, 540 Eighth Street, west side, Des Moines. 

C. T. COLE, Sec'y. 



LITERARY. 

BOOKS RBCEIVID. 

Some Aspects of Religion. By John W. Chadwick. New 
York : James Miller. 

This volume consists of sixteen sermons, already published 
as pamphlets in Mr. Chadwick's " Series," and now gathered 
into the more attractive and enduring form which they de. 
serve. Their subjects are : The Simplicity of True Religion; 
The Rising Faith; Fate and Freedom; The Child Jesus; The 
Angel Song; Future Punishment; The Sacred Scriptures; 
The Morals of Belief; The Faith of the Doubters; Religion 
and Morality; The State of the Nation; Comfort in Religion; 
Rational Sacraments; The Art of Life; The Earthward Pil- 
grimage; and the Infinite Life of Man. All are well worth a 
second reading, treating, as they do, the more important 
questions of religion in Mr. Chadwick's rich and reverent 
thought and pleasing style. The new April sermon on "The 
Earthward Pilgrimage " is a recognition of the fact and of 
ihe blessedness of the fact, that men are learning to devote 
their thoughts and energies to the present earthly life. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Conway in inverting Bunyan's phrase, Mr. Chad- 
wick finds " the new Pilgrim's Progress from the world which 
is to come, to that which is." Though having faith enough 
in " the world which is to come," he thinks this changed 
direction of the pilgrimage is the one which "all true men 
ought to take and keep with manly resolution." The " New 
Pilgrim's Progress" will be "an allegory, call it an epic rather,'' 
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far grander and more fruitful than the old one. In it will be 
united the "poems of Wordsworth and Tennyson and Bryant, 
of Browning and Whittier and Burns"; "lectures by Tyndal 
and Huxley and Gray;" "reports upon the ventilation of 
school houses and the pollution of rivers;" " new inventions;" 
" model tenement houses;" " all things whatsoever that con- 
tribute to make this earthly human life of ours saner and 
sweeter, to weaken the bonds of ignorance, to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge, to abridge the limits of disease and 
crime, to widen human sympathy, to temper charity with 
prudence, to people this great planet home of ours with a 
diviner race of beings." Still the new pilgrimage must be 
patient and orderly. "The most of the would-be reformers 
at the present time are making matters worse. They would 
begin by overturning the whole social fabric which mankind 
has been building these fifty or one hundred thousand years. 
By no such revolution, but by evolution of the slowest, surest 
sort, shall we, God helping us, bring in the better time." 
The sermon is a very healthy one; and yet, Mr. Chadwick 
did well to follow it and close the volume with that beautiful 
discourse on " The Infinite Life of Man." 

The Lady of the Aroostook. By W . D. Howbxls. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood St Co. 
Though late to speak of a book already so widely read and 
noticed, we gladly add our word of praise. Lydiais a gen- 
nine girl, whom it is good for any of us to meet ; and her 
natural worth and ways, in contrast with and final triumph 
over artificial foreign customs, make a very healthy story. 
She not only captivates all the passengers and crew of the 
Aroostook, but partially conquers even Mra.Erwin, — that 
Europeanized American woman, who bad determined to 
" make one bold strike for the proprieties, and have them, 
or die in the attempt," and " to show that an American can 
be more European than any of them if she chooses;" who at 
ber toilette had the " exaltation and fury of a champion arm- 
ing for battle," and whose highest reach of virtue was to 
" respect your high principles beyond anything, Lydia, and 
if tbey can only be turned in the right direction they will 
never be any disadvantage to you." But the gennine girl is 
not only brought out in contrast with imported fashions on 
one side, but with the narrowness and stiffness of rural New 
England society on the other. We get interesting glimpses 
of South Brad field with its " meeting-house so much vaster 
than the present needs of worship;" its rare companies with 
"the burning smell of the sheet-iron stove in the parlor" 
and that " frozen silence which habitually expresses social 
enjoyment when strangers are present;" and the typical pru- 
dent house-keeper, Miss Maria, who mingles ber grief at 
Lydia's departure with warfare on the scratching hens under 
the lilac bushes, and her joy at the return with regrets over 
the spot on the silk dress and plans for turning a breadth. 
The romance of the story is good, too,— the love is healthy 
and the lover manly. Says the maiden aunt Maria: "I 
don't say but what he'll make her a good husband, if she 
must have one." 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. A 
new edition, with illustrations, introduction and bibliog- 
raphy. Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The notable features of this new edition are, the introduc- 
tion, telling the origin of the story, and giving various letters 
which it called forth from Dickens, Macaulay, Lord Carlisle, 
Charles Kingsley, Shaftesbury, Frederika Bremer, George 



Sand and others ; and the bibliography by George Bullen, of 
the British Museum, detailing the many editions and langua- 
ges in which the book has appeared. In the library of the 
British Museum are 35 different complete editions, and eight 
abridgments or adaptations. Besides these, there have ap- 
peared sixty translations in twenty different languages. 

The Journal of Speculative Philosophy is kept up to its 
full standard, and betokens no small interest in metaphysical 
forms of thought. Scientific methods are evidently not en- 
tirely as yet in the ascendant, nor " positive " interpretations 
of life and nature fully accepted by all. The April number 
gives us the teachings of Hegel and Jacob Bcehme on art, 
Von Hartmann on Darwinism, and Schilling on the study of 
theology, while there are original articles on the " World as 
Force " and the " Science of Education." g. w. c. 

The sermons of O. B. Frothingham are regularly issued in 
pamphlet form by Putnam's Sons, of New York. They have 
again followed their custom and bound up a dozen of them 
under the title of " Visions of the Future, and other Discour- 
ses." This is the fifth series treated in that way, but has the 
advantage of continuous paging and of being of uniform size 
and style with his "Cradle of the Christ" and "New Eng- 
land Transcendentalism." His subjects, as usual, are direct 
ly theological, his treatment often controversial, and his aim 
practical. He speaks of life as a test of creed, morals and 
religion, the consolations of rationalism, the demand of relig- 
ion on the age and of the age on religion, the real God and 
the practical value of belief in God. "The New Song" is 
that of Christmas as a universal human hope, that roots in 
all religions, and is other than Christian in the origin of the 
ways in which we observe it. " Visions of the Future " treats 
of the belief in the second coming of Christ, regards it as 
absurd and unfounded, and presents the natural hopes for a 
better day that is to come. In the sermons of this radical 
preacher there is always something bracing. They are full 
of stimulus to thought There is not a particle of cant about 
them. They present religion as natural to man, all forms of 
it, but accidents in its development. There is a real religious- 
ness and piety underneath all apparent skepticism, and a gen- 
uine power to appreciate what is real in all forms of faith. 
There is no narrow condemnation in these sermons, but a very 
broad spirit of sympathy and of the sturdiest purpose to know 
and to speak what is really true. All sentimental ism is ab- 
sent, but there is present not a little of the power to appre- 
ciate the sentiments which make religion a power. There is 
no falling off in these sermons, but perhaps a gain both in 
sweetness and light. G. W. c. 

Dr. H. W. Bellows' Historical Address, in the Church of 
the Messiah, New York, in honor of its fifty-fourth anniver- 
sary and redemption from debt, has been published in a 
pamphlet containing, also, the other services and letters 
received at the occasion. Conspicuous among Dr. Bellows' 
interesting reminiscences of ihe pastors of the church, is his 
sketch Orville Dewey, "still alive in his 85th year, but so 
removed from us by age and infirmities, by distance and long 
retirement, as to jnstify almost the freedom with which we 
speak of the dead." Dr. Dewey was pastor of this church 
from 1835 to 1848. Dr. Bellows says : " Dewey has from 
the beginning been the most truly human of our preachers. 
Nobody has felt so fully the providential variety of mortal 
passions, and the beauty and happiness of our earthly 
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life, the lawfulness of our ordinary pursuits, the significance 
of home, of business, of pleasure, of society, of politics. He 
has made himself the attorney of human nature, defending 
and justifying it in all the hostile suits brought against it by 
imperfect sympathy, by theological acrimony, by false 
dogmas." " Of all religious men I have known, the broadest 
and most catholic is Dewey — I say religious men, for it is 
easy to be broad and catholic, with indifference and apathy 
at the heart." Dr. Bellows adds that Mr. Dewey "like 
Franklin, who trained the lightning of the sky to respect the 
safety, and finally run the errands of men on earth, brought 
religion from its remote home and demonstrated it in the 
immediate present. He first successfully taught its applica- 
tion to the business of the market and the street, to the 
offices of home and the pleasures of society." The pamphlet 
contains a fine steel portrait of Dr. Dewey, and also one of 
Dr. Channing. 

FIBRES TOWARD UNITY. 

Ira C. Billman, the new minister of the Unitarian Church 
at Jackson, parted from the Congregational church at Adrian 
very pleasantly. The Adrian Times reports a farewell social 
and reception, "largely attended " and •« very pleasant," at 
which a purse was presented to Mr. Billman, and the lady 
presenting it (Mrs. C. E. Weaver) said : " I know that I shall 
but give expression to the sentiments of every heart here when 
I thank yon most heartily for all your good words to us, your 
common interest and sympathy for us during your sojourn 
among us ; and, as you go from us, you bear with yon our 
kindest wishes for your future prosperity and usefulness." 

The Indianapolis Sentinel reports a sermon by George W 
Cooke on "The Newspaper." Mr. Cooke welcomes the 
newspaper as an aid to life and religion, but would have better 
ones. He concludes : "We need more editors who will cease 
to make their journals moral scavengers, the organs of party 
opinion, and who will feel that in journalism they have to fill 
a high and holy mission ; that they owe to humanity the most 
honest thought, the most incorruptible expression of opinion, 
the honest stand for all that is just and right, and the most 
steadfast expression of all that is moral and pure in conduct 
and character. The newspaper is the teacher of the people ; 
let it be worthy of that high calling. The newspaper is the 
medium of the truest social agitation ; let it be a leader com- 
petent to direct the footsteps of men toward a better day for 
humanity. It is the creator of political opinions, the guardian 
of political rights ; let it hold these trusts too high to debase 
them by any other than honest words and incorruptible con- 
victions. Then it will have a mission and fulfill the demands 
of it well." 

T. W. Higginson, in his recent lecture on " Literature in 
a Republic," told the following : " I have heard a story 
about G. W. Curtis, a story which is good enough to be true, 
and which ought to be true, and so I have never asked Mr. 
Curtis to verify it. He was a delegate to the State Conven- 
tion at Syracuse, and while at the hotel he overheard a con- 
versation about different conspicuous delegates. Finally, to 
his consternation, they edged around to his name. * There's 
Curtis,' said one. * Yes, there's Curtis,' said the other, em- 
phatically. ' Curtis is a good deal of a man,' said the first. 
'Yes,' responded the second, 'he's rather intelligent.' 'He 
is,' said the first, — ' he is quite intelligent.' ' He is quite in 



telligent,' said the second, 'very — uncommon intelligent — 
for a literary man.' " 

The May Atlantic contains seven sonnets by C. P. Crouch, 
on the " Seven Wonders of the World, vis : The Printing 
Press, the Ocean Steamer, the Locomotive, the Telegraph 
and Telephone (showing that " time and space are naught — 
the mind is all,") the Photograph, the Spectroscope and the 
Microphone. That on the Spectroscope speaks for Unity : 

"All honor to that keen Promethean soul 

Who caught the prismic hues of Jove and Mats ; 

And from the glances of the dacdai stare. 
And from the fiery sun, the secret stole 
That all are parts of one primeval whole,— 

One substance beaming through creation's bars 

Con -ent and peace amid the chemic wars 
Of gases and of atoms. Yonder roll 
The planets ; yonder, baffling human thought, 
Su s, systems, all whose burning hearts are wooed 
To one confession— so hath Science caught 
Those eye-beams frank whose speech cannot delude- 
How of one stuff our mortal earth is wrought 
With stars in their divine infinitude." 

The following is from a sermon of J. T. Sunderland : I 
visited the State Insane Asylum at Kalamazoo two weeks 
ago, and on my "way through the institution when I got to 
the chapel, I asked the gentleman who was conducting me, 
"How many of the patients of the asylum attend the religious 
exercises on Sunday ?" He replied, "Perhaps a quarter." 
"Not more than that ?" I said with astonishment. " No," 
he continued, " for a good many of them had their insanity 
brought on by religious excitement, and all that class, of 
course, it would not do to have attend the religious services.', 

Whither is England drifting ? A correspondent of the Bir- 
mingham Post writes that at two of the churches in that town 
certainly, and he believes at four, the use of the Athanasian 
Creed has been discontinued. 

The Unitarian Herald reports that " Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith, the heretical Biblical scholar, who is at present in 
Egypt, was on Saturday returned at the head of the poll for 
the Aberdeen School Board, with an overwhelming majority 
of two to one, in spite of the active efforts of his Free Church 
opponents. He polled 15,679 votes, while Dean of Guild 
Walker, who was second on the list, secured 7,607. Except- 
ing the working men's candidate, the unsectarian candidates 
were all returned. 

J. T. Sunderland, in a sermon on Talraage (printed in the 
Ann Arbor Democrat) cites several orthodox authorities, who 
teach that righteousness is not of much value. For instance, 
some friends told him that Dr. Tiffany (Methodist) of Chicago, 
two winters ago, exclaimed : " Murder 1 Why, murder is 
nothing compared with the sin of denying that Christ is God." 
Said Henry Varley, the eminent English revivalist, to a con- 
gregation of Sunday-school teachers and officers in New York 
city : " The very worst thing you can do is to teach the chil- 
dren in your classes and schools that they should try to be 
good. Don't teach them to be good. Teach tbem to accept 
Christ. That is the all- important thing. Teaching them to 
be good will only draw their attention away from that." A 
Boston evangelical house has published a book edited, appro- 
vingly! by Spurgeon, containing these words : " He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, let his sins be ever so many ; be that 
believeth not shall be damned, let his sins be ever so few." 
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on CAicaco Bank. Drafts, however small, on Banks outside 
of Chicago, are liable to a charge of 25 cents for cashing. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison {no 
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Do you like our new UNITY ? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Prospective. — The two series, each of twelve articles, 
begun in our last paper, will continue in successive numbers 
as follows : — 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 
Poets. Essayists. 

Bryant W. C. Gannett. Emerson 

Longfellow . Mrs. S. B. Beats. Thoreau. Rob't Colfyer. 

Lowell. . Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones. 

Whittier Miss If. Tolman. 

Holmes. .Mrs. A. W. Rollins. 
Emerson. .Mrs. E. T. Wilkes. 



Curtis R. N. Bellows 

Whipple C. A. Bartol. 

Fiske J- L. Dudley. 

Draper If. W. Bellows. 



II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old- New Creed. 



Trinity-Unity .Brooke Iferford 

Incarnation R. A. Griffin. 

Miracle G. E. Gordon. 

Inspiration Joseph May 

Predestination. J. ff. Hey wood. 
Original Sin .. W. J Poller. 



Conversion J. P. Long. 

Atonement. . . W. C. Gannett. 

Prayer S.. Longfellow. 

Immortality C. F. Dole. 

Hell 

Heaven 



RECEIPTS. 

Hereafter, all money received for subscriptions will be ac- 
knowledged in print, as below, instead of by private letter. 
Parties whose names do not appear are requested to notify us. 

The following have been received from subscribers from 
May 1st to May l$th : 



Mary H. Per See, $1 5° 

Alex. S. McConnell, I S» 

Oliver Charles, 1 00 

David Cronyn, 1 25 

II. F. Bond, 1 5° 

Miss E. Allen, I 5° 

Mrs. Wells, 1 5° 

Mrs. Jos. Rawdon, I 50 

Mrs. Chas. Reed, I 5° 
Mrs. Robert Caldwell, I 50 

D. L. Shorey, I 5° 

Freeman Atwood, I 5° 

Eliza T. Wilkes, 1 5° 

A. Gibson, I 5° 

G. W. Cutter, I SO 



J. E. Thomas, 
F. J. Gray, 
A. M. Pendleton, 
Jules Golay, 
Jos. B. Davis, 
Robert Mason, 
Fred. K. Gillette, 
Mrs. Fayette Smith, 
W. W. Cheshire, 
Mrs. Ralph Tousey, 
Franklin Taylor, 
F. A. Stoltze, 
Omaha Library, 
Mr. Colvin, 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street. 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OP FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

It is hoped that societies who have not yet contributed 
their portion of funds to the missionary work of the year, 
will send same by their delegates or through the mails to the 
annual meeting noticed elsewhere, that the accounts may be 
squared. Delegates are urged to come with an intelligent 
sense of the financial willingness of their societies for the 
coming year. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

This society will make its annual plea for membership at 
the meeting noticed in another column. It aims to increase 
the efficiency of our Sunday Schools, and has already a con- 
siderable "Tool Chest" which it is constantly enriching. 
All the friends should bring or send the Dollar that consti- 
tutes an annual member ; while many, it is hoped, will spare 
the Ten Dollars that makes a life member. 

UNITY SERVICES. 
A Service for the Sunday of Flowers, arranged by 
Samuel Longfellow. Prices probably the same as for the 
Easter Service below — not larger. Send orders. » 

The Easter Service with several carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, offers much that will be 
enjoyed throughout the Spring : 40 cts. per dozen, $2.50 per 
hundred. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition plainer, but more durable.per 100, 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series — '« Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons,— 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series — "School Life," — By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper. $ 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol I 00 

Religion of Israel. A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert I 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick I 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland I 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau I 25 

Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau I 25 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. 

Clarke, paper 25 cents ; cloth 50 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

cloth, 50 cents ; paper 40 

Child's Book of Religion, O. B. Frothingham 1 00 

Childhood of the World, Edward Clodd, 60 
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JUSTICE TO ABRAHAM. 

The Pocasset tragedy has brought Abraham into 
new prominence in the morning papers ; and 
though the study of him will probably not have 
much effect on modern works, it is well to be just 
to the old tradition. In it Abraham certainly de- 
serves as much blame as Freeman for readiness to 
slay his child ; but the very point of the story is 
that Abraham was corrected and the slaying of the 
f child prevented by the true God. In the original 
Hebrew two Gods figure in the story under differ- 
ent names. It is the older and more heathen God 
(Elohim) that calls for the sacrifice of Isaac ; but 
the true Israelitish God (Jehovah or Jahveh) inter- 
feres and prohibits it. And in this interference and 
prohibition lies the very point of the tradition. 
But Mr. Freeman, valuing faith more than learning, 
loses the point, and follows the wrong God. 

His mistake, however, is not so strange as theirs 
who think the sacrifice pre-figured that of Christ. 
To say that God preventing the slaying of Abra- 
ham's son thereby prophesied and promised the 
slaying of his own, shows a logic pardonable only 
in the pulpit. To say that God interfering to for- 
bid the death of a man thereby sanctioned the 
death of a God, is a literary curiosity to be met only 
in Bible readings. The God of Abraham substitu- 
ting a ram in place of a man shows a forward, hu- 
mane movement in religion. But the God of the 
revivalist, after several centuries, substituting his 
own son in place of the ram, shows a backward 
action in the vicarious salvation, and a worse 
father than Abraham or Freeman. 

The story of Abraham is not sad when read 
aright Even that other tradition, that his readi- 
ness to slay Isaac was commended as an act of 
faith, though literally false and bad, covers a spir- 
itual truth. For to him, in the tradition, Isaac was 
not so much a beloved son as the outward pledge 
of posterity and of a great following. The readi- 
ness to give up the outward pledge, if need be, and 
to trust his cause to the unseen and the divine, has 
a meaning for religion still. 

We would not, however, in doing justice to 
Abraham, encourage Bible reading as always the 



safest guide in morals. Even if Freeman does get 
no countenance from the story of Abraham, he 
might get some justification from that of Jephtha 
and his daughter. It is well to take the occasion 
to insist that the Bible-reader and Second Advent- 
ist ought to have a good foundation of common 
sense. A little more mathematical too ; — for now 
comes a book from J. G. Burroughs, of Indiana, 
proving from Daniel that the computation has been 
wrong, and that Christ's second coming will not be 
until 1947 A. D. 

It has often been thought that study and philoso- 
phy, whatever else they may bring, will not yield 
the largest fruits in health and happiness. We have 
supposed the philosopher must ever be "sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought," and that if 
Cassius thinks too much, "he must remain lean" 
and "cannot sleep o' nights." But those who fear 
to become too intellectual may find consolation in 
Dr. Geo. M. Beard's excellent article in the June 
Atlantic on the "Physical Future of the American 
People." He thinks higher thought brings one of 
the remedies against that nervousness which so 
prevails in his country. He writes : "While all 
brain work is so far forth healthful and conducive 
to longevity, yet the different orders of mental ac- 
tivity differ very widely in the degree of their 
health-giving power ; the law is invariable that the 
exercise of the higher faculties is more salutary and 
more energizing than the exercise of the lower. 
The higher we rise in the atmosphere of thought 
the more we escape the strifes and disappointments, 
in short, all the infinite frictions that inevitably at- 
tend the struggle for bread that all must have, and 
the more we are stimulated and sustained by those 
lofty truths for which so few aspire. The search 
for truth is more healthful, as well as more noble, 
than the search for gold, and the best^of all anti- 
dotes and means of relief for nervous disease is 
found in philosophy. Thus it is, in'part, that Ger- 
many, which in scientific and philosophic discov- 
ery does the thinking for all nations, and which has 
added more to the world's stock of purely original 
ideas than any other country, Greece alone except- 
ed, is less nervous than any other nation." 
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Is it surprising that communism lifts its head in 
England ? According to Macmillaris Magazine, 
a parliamentary return shows that 421 persons own 
more than one-fourth of the total area of the United 
Kingdom, — averaging over 50,000 acres to each. 
Out of a population of thirty-two millions, two thou- 
sand persons nominally own more than half the land. 
This is as if in a county with 16,000 inhabitants, one 
man held half the soil. 



The Spiritualists are not giving Mr. Kiddle's 
new work, "Spiritual Communication," a cordial 
welcome. The Religio- Philosophical Journal thinks 
he "will live to wish he had waited a few years" 
before writing it, and speaks of its stilted and neb- 
ulous style as "utterly void of simplicity," and says 
the thought "is such stuff as dreams are made of, 
when you get at the little there is, enfolded in the 
words." 



Following the precedent of last rear, the Publishing Com 
mittee of UltlTY yield this number largely to the officers of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Through our columns 
the report of the year's work will reach those most interested. 
And we trust that those of our readers who are not particu- 
larly connected with that work will yet find much to welcome 
in the account of activities so closely in accord with the aims 
and spirit of the paper. 

The following is the table of 

CONTENTS : 

Directory of organizations, workers and fields of labor. . 102 

Proceedings of Cincinnati Meeting 103 

J. LI. Jones' Annual Report 104 

Financial Statement for 1878-9 108 

Treasurer's Appeal. 108 

Apportionment suggested for 1879-80 109 

W. C. Gannett's Annual Report of W. U. Sunday School 

Society 109 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The Centenary Methodist Church of Chicago, the other 
evening, heard Dr. Thomas deny the infallibility of the New 
Testament, as follows : " Now what shall we say of this won- 
derful book, the New Testament ? Shall we say that it is 
critically infallible j that it is in all parts literally inspired ? 
No ; we can't say that That would be to say that every 
copyist was inspired ; that the Councils who decreed the canon 
were inspired ; that we have an infallible Greek text, and for 
our English version that the translators were inspired. It 
would be to say also that all these were infallible. This we 
cannot do. The New Testament makes no such claim for it- 
self. The early Church did not, I think, so regard it. It 
never came to be regarded as infallible until in the Reforma- 
tion the reformers seized upon documentary Christianity with 
which to oppose tradition and church authority." Dr. Thom- 
as concludes : " Personally I shall stand on the broad middle 
ground of history and fact ; and^standing thus in the light of 
truth and the power of a present salvation, am unmoved by 
any debate, and gladly welcome every fact and every ray of 



light, from whatever source they may come. And I advise 
the many who hear me at this hour, and the more to whom 
the press may carry these words, to avoid extremes both in 
belief and unbelief; I advise you to stand in the simple love 
of truth, and above all to open your hearts to him who now 
stands at the door and knocks, and whose entrance shall bring 
life, shall bring quietness and assurance forever. There is an 
inspiration now that reveals the spirit of Christ in the heart, 
that makes the heart new, that fills it with love. This is of 
more value than all formalism, than all dogmatism, than all 
mere external knowledge ; for knowledge shall pass away, 
but charity shall never fail." 

Elie Reclus, the French scientist, radical and exile, in a 
letter in the New York Evening Post, on the troubles and de- 
cline in the papal government, writes : " Where a terrible 
will is needed, Leo XIII. has brought only a more or less re- 
fined mind ; where ardent conviction, and at the very least 
inflexible obstinacy are required, he thinks he can manage 
with vulgar shrewdness, with paltry cleverness. He is too 
much of a politician to have good theology. He is too much 
of a theologian to have good policy. He displeases some and 
does not satisfy the others. Observe him : he does not show 
himself, but steals off; he does not walk, but tacks. He 
wanders like a soul in bale, bending before every wind of 
doctrine. The truth is, he is outside of the principle of his 
Church ; he has only shifting soil beneath his feet. His qual- 
ities themselves — his best qualities especially— turn against 
him, while the defects of Pius IX. had much to do with his 
success. * * Indeed, Leo XIII., an aristocratic nature, a 
person cultivated, delicate and refined, is too much beyond 
the vulgar to become one of the heroes of the vulgar Catho- 
lic ; while Pius IX., that great child, had all the requisites 
to become the idol of the masses." M. Reclus says : " No 
better proof of the popularity of the late pontiff could be 
given than the millions of francs which spontaneously flowed 
into the reservoir of St Peter's Pence. Not a day passed but 
a prelate brought him the subscriptions of some diocese of 
Europe or America. But the treasury is visibly becoming 
empty, and with the pence which are brought to him and 
which are daily diminishing in number, Saint Peter can no 
longer live. Saint Peter upbraids the bishops, the bishops 
upbraid the vicars, the vicars upbraid their congregations, but 
these turn a deaf ear, and the more they are upbraided, the 
less they give. A wind of avarice and sterility seems to have 
blown over the Catholic purses. The fraternities complain; 
the arch-fraternities are distressed. The undertaking of the 
Sacred Heart of Montmartre — the plan was to enclose Paris 
between two fortresses of bigotry, the basilica of Saint Gen- 
evieve and another high, deep, immense cathedral — has 
ceased for want of funds. The interesting swarm of virgin 
mothers, the black and the white, the Melanies and the Ber- 
nadettes, are also beginning to complain and groan at the 
hardness of the times. Those who gave them gold of yore 
give them only silver now ; those who gave them silver give 
them only copper, and crabbedly at that ; those who gave 
them copper no longer give them anything at all. And, be- 
hold ! those who gave nothing are becoming bolder every 
day in their scoffs and banters. Things have come to a pretty 
pass, indeed I" 

The Truth Seeker says : '* Jo. Cook's lectures will be read 
and relished when] Shakspeare is forgotten [Applause] — and 
not till then." 
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Hon. Wm. C. Litchfield, of Scituate, Mass., member of the 
last Legislature of that commonwealth, was ordained to the 
ministry and installed as pastor of the little church at Hobart 
Ind , on Sunday, May II. Mr. Herford, of Chicago, preached 
on Saturday evening. Sunday morning Mr. Jones spoke. Sun- 
day afternoon a most interesting Conference Meeting was 
conducted by Mr. Riefenberg, the moving spirit of the Hobart 
Society and President of the Indiana State Conference. This 
meeting was largely made up of the willing words of laymen, 
during which Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones presented the women's in- 
terest in the work of our Chicago Headquarters. In the 
evening Bro. T. B. Forbush, of Chicago, preached the ordin- 
ation sermon and made the ordaining prayer. Mr. Jones gave 
the charge and right hand of fellowship; Mr. Riefenberg the 
welcome to the Hobart Society, and W. W. Cheshire, Esq., 
of Crown Point, the "charge" to the people. Unity congrat- 
ulates this brave little band, that has secured for itself a neat 
church home, a thriving Sunday School and no debt, all with- 
out a pastor. With one, what good work may we not expect? 

Some orthodox clergymen having complained that Mr. In- 
gersoll's critics in Chicago conceded too much, Prof. Swing, 
in the Alliance, wonders why the orthodox clergy themselves 
did not offer to make their better criticism. " Considering 
how easily any one of these complainers could have routed 
the Black Knight from Peoria, it is strange that they all suf- 
fered the golden opportunity to pass unimproved. Mr. In- 
gersoll afforded them a fine opportunity for showing that the 
Old Testament contains literal history, and teaches an ideal 
moral, and. that the 109th psalm is a good hymn for the Chris- 
tian church to-day ; and that the orthodox pulpits did not 
generally avail themselves of the time for setting forth these 
ideas, is to be wondered at greatly. But no one has closed 
the debate. If the best answers to Mr. Ingersoll have not 
been made, the public will be very happy to have that better 
argument which so many delightful clergymen are keeping in 
the background. To keep light under a bushel is forbidden 
by the Scripture." 

Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, and now ap- 
pointed Minister to Berlin, said in a recent address on " Ed- 
ucation and Politics :" " There is no nation to-day that is 
not suffering from the mistakes of their law-makers. Pau- 
perism has been increased by legislation to alleviate it. Ill- 
advised measures for warding off public destitution have 
time and again brought great peoples to the verge of starva- 
tion" " The first requisite Is to educate the great mass of 
citizens to the point of grasping simple political questions. 
I am convinced that an educated democracy is the best body 
to which great questions can be submitted." " We want 
. the study of general jurisprudence. There is too much of 
the attorney and too little of the jurist in our daily life. 
Nothing can more effect the happiness of the world than the 
study of international law, by which disputes between nations 
may be settled, not by arms and seas of blood, but by a doz- 
en men in peaceful deliberation. It is a hopeful sign, that 
there is a large number of active young men in our colleges 
who will shirk ordinary scholastic duties to prepare them- 
selves for the study of political questions. Faculties have 
sometimes, I think, succeeded too well in checking this ten- 
dency. I would rather send out from a college one such 
young man, than one hundred of your gorgeous young men 
who lounge about the clubs talking art and culture, and won- 
dering why the country is going to the devil." 
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A noticeable article in the May Atlantic is Alfred B. Ma- 
son's, on " the Abolition of Poverty." The state, though 
able to do much, has not been able to abolish po rerty. Nor 
the church. " Through the Middle Ages, the church was a 
gigantic machine for the unproductive consumption of wealth. 
While famine palsied the hands of the workman, the dead 
hands of monastic orders clutched hill and valley by the 
mile. The church of to-day, in all its myriad forms, Roman, 
Hebrew, Liberal, Protestant, is wiser, better, kindlier. It 
comforts many a sorrowful soul. It sometimes builds a hos- 
pital, sometimes supports a school. If, in the latter, it 
teaches spelling and sectarianism, shall we not be grateful, at 
any rate, for the spelling ? Yet, if we take the church now, 
look at the half-filled pews that cluster under the mortgaged 
roofs, reckon the mighty array of clergy, and then think of 
what the money, time and effort spent here might do else- 
where, we may fancy that the era of unproductive consump- 
tion by ecclesiastics has not quite passed by. As far as the 
prevention of poverty is concerned, a hundred thousand dol- 
lars' worth of model tenements may be safely expected to do 
far more than two hundred thousand dollars' worth of church 
edifices." Nor can the rich destroy poverty. Casual charity 
multiplies poverty, and " systematic charity pauperizes the 
multitude, nnless administered with a wise hard-heartedness 
that few of us are strong enough, unselfish enough, to main- 
tain. All alms giving that does not help the recipient to help 
himself is, save in the case of the incurably sick, a curse." 
So Mr. Mason concludes, " the poor must save themselves. 
They must co-operate." And he goes on to give an interest- 
ing account of various experiments in distributive and pro- 
tective co operation, — mostly successful, yet enough of the 
unsuccessful to show what "rocks ahead " co-operators must 
avoid. 

The New York Tribune says : " In setting on foot a move- 
ment for universal suffrage, Garibaldi and his adherents have 
placed a definite object before the Italian people, which can- 
not fail to be well received, although the right to vote is not 
much appreciated in that country. The suffrage is now limit- 
ed to citizens who are twenty-five years of age and pay taxes 
to the amount of a few dollars. These restrictions have been 
sufficient to reduce the number of electors to about 600,000, 
which is a small proportion for a population of nearly 28,- 
000,000. The Italian government evidently regards the new 
movement with distrust, but if the disfranchised Italians agi- 
tate the question vigorously, they cannot long be denied a 
privilege enjoyed by every German and Frenchman." 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry gathers the following 
about cremation : Cremation is to be introduced into Zurich, 
the municipality having granted a site in the cemetery for 
that purpose. The sanitary authorities of Rio Janeiro con- 
template removing all cemeteries to a distance of twenty 
miles from the capital, and building a crematorium for such 
persons as prefer burning to burying. On the other side of 
the cremation question, Dr. Kneisel takes the ground that 
burning the dead has no decided sanitary advantages over 
burial in the earth." 

A witness before the Brooklyn Presbytery, when asked if 
T aim age knew when he was fibbing, replied : " I think Dr. 
Talmage got so accustomed to dealing in hyperbole and ex- 
travaganza that he was not conscious when he was not saying 
just exactly the troth." 
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The New York Tribune has the following account of Ben- 
jamin Singleton, «' The Moses of the Negro Exodus :" " He 
was born and 'raised* in Nashville, Tenn., and is about 70 
years old — a little man with wavy, iron-gray hair, square 
jaws, full, quick eyes, and a general expression of honesty, 
courage and modesty. Benjamin was born a slave. He was 
sold at least a dozen times ; and twice he failed in attempt- 
ing to abscond from servitude. After reaching Canada in 
safety he soon returned to Detroit, where he busied himself 
with helping fugitive slaves on their way to freedom. After 
the war, he returned to Tennessee. His mission now was to 
persuade his black brethren to get homes of theirjown, instead 
of hiring them from their former masters. Finding them 
averse to leaving the South, he tried to buy lands for them 
in Tennessee, but failed to do so on account of the exorbi- 
tant price asked. As President of "The Tennessee Real Es- 
tate and Homestead Association,' he visited Kansas, and he 
was so well pleased that going back to Tennessee he gathered 
there a colony which he located in Cherokee County, the 
settlement being called Singleton Colony. This was the first 
colonisation movement among the negroes. The black set- 
tlements in Kansas flourished. Other emigrants followed. 
Singleton alone has brought 8,000 blacks to Kansas. The 
Kenluckians have quite a colony in Graham County, and 
there are others which are smaller. Singleton argues that 
only by coming North can the negro secure his political 
rights and privileges at present." 

The Pall Mall Gatette tells us how the people of Mid- 
Somerset kept their faith in Mother Shipman's prophecy "to 
the effect that, at twelve o'clock on the Good Friday of 1879, 
Ham Hill should suddenly be swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. With such real anxiety was last Friday looked for- 
ward to, in consequence, that people actually left the locality 
with their families and went to stay with their friends in 
other parts of the county until the dreaded ' visitation' should 
be over ; others, whose faith was less robust, nevertheless 
thought it advisable to remove their pots and pans from the 
shelves of their cupboards and to stow away their clocks and 
looking-glasses in places where they were not likely to be 
shattered by the shock of the earthquake ; others, again, 
suspended gardening operations for a day or two, thinking it 
mere waste to commit good seed to the earth, that was likely 
to behave so treacherously. On the morning of Good Friday 
itself, large numbers of people — many of them from a dis- 
tance — flocked to the spot, or as near to the spot as they 
dared venture, to wait, half incredulous and half in terror, 
the stroke of twelve and the fulfillment of the prophecy. 
When, however, the appointed hour had passed, and Ham 
Hill still stood unabashed, they began to look sheepishly 
into each other's faces and to move away. At present in 
Mid-Somerset, Mother Shipman and her prophecies are some- 
what 'at a discount.' " 

The Janesville Recorder prints a committee report on the 
past winter's work of a Ladies' Society which was organized 
last November under the leadership of J. LI. Jones, for "Sat- 
urday afternoon literary studies." The meetings were held 
in the parlors of All Souls' Church, each lasting an hour and 
a half. " The programme arranged for twenty sessions — ten 
of them to consist of studies of English and American poets, 
and alternating with these, ten parlor lectures." The report 
says : " The average attendance sit the afternoon sessions has 
been about twenty. The success of this somewhat new de- 



parture has been a very decided one in some directions. How 
much of it has been due to the energetic efforts of Mr. Jones, 
few of us can estimate." 

Putnam's Sons have published in pamphlet O. B. Frothing- 
ham's lecture on " The Assailants of Christianity." It gives 
very valuable sketches of the work of Celsus, Porphyry, Vol- 
taire, Paine and F. E. Abbot Most readers will be surprised 
to see how much the modern attacks on Christianity are like 
that of Celsus in the third century, which Mr. Frothingham 
calls "the most elaborate and powerful of them." Still he 
thinks the attacks are not weaker because repeated. On the 
contrary, " the objections that hundreds of years do not re- 
move the arguments that will not stay answered, the weapons 
that bear using again and again, of so keen an edge and so 
firm a temper that the repeated combats of centuries neither 
turn their edge nor blunt their points, must be respected." 
He thinks the tone of the modern attack is better. " Celsus 
took up arms in defense of an aristocracy of culture ; Abbot 
takes up arms in defense of human rights." "Celsus was 
haughty and derisive ; Voltaire was bitter, angry and sarcas- 
tic ; Paine was coarse and vituperative ; Abbot is calm and 
earnest — with more breadth of vision, consequently with more 
steadiness of determination." Mr. Frothingham's position is, 
that so far as Christianity is "hostile to the natural intelligence 
and will of man," the attacks are right. And though he 
thinks " Mr. Abbot's conception of the Christian system is 
substantially just," he seems not without hope that the Church 
may yet be fully reconciled with reason. He concludes : 
" When the dogmatic spirit shall be cast out, when the exclu- 
sive claim to authority and supremacy shall be disallowed and 
disavowed, when aspiration, spirituality, equity, kindness, 
human love shall alone remain as the culminating principles 
of the Christian faith, when the champions of the Church shall 
strike hands with the friends of reason, then, but not till then, 
will the assailants drop their weapons." The pamphlet can 
be obtained for 30 cents from Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

The Nation gives this picture of the Talmage trial : " The 
trial of Talmage over in Brooklyn has turned out, as we an- 
ticipated, a most amusing farce— very like the services in 
Talmage's church. There has been an immense and uproar- 
ious audience during the proceedings, which the Presbytery, 
which calls itself ' the Court of Jesus Christ,' has been en- 
tirely unable to control. The sympathies of this crowd, we 
need hardly say, have all been with the defendant ; they 
greeted him with thunders of applause whenever he rose. 
The counsel on both sides are ministers, and their discus- 
sions have been acrimonious beyond anything known at the 
secular bar, in courts of record at least. No witnesses were 
ever funnier than the managing editor and publisher of Tal- 
mage's old paper, the Christian at Work, one of the charges * 
being that when Talmage was 'the Christian' of that periodi- 
cal, part of 'his work' consisted in cheating his partners. 
There was one very ludicrous scene when the Moderator 
tried during the pauses in the middle of the drollery to have 
a hymn sung. The opening lines of that which was suggest- 
ed, ' Blest be the tie that binds,' fairly brought down the 
house, and a suggestion of the Lord's Prayer was equally 
mirth-producing. But nothing excited so much merriment 
as the Moderator's proposal that, on the failure of the hymns, 
they should pass a few moments in 'sacred silence.' This 
was more than the audience could bear, and tbey doubled 
themselves up with laughter." 
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The Christian Register has the following in an editorial : 
" An intelligent official member of one of the large Presby- 
terian churches of Philadelphia, gives it to as as his opinion 
that the preacher's doctrine is not believed by one thoughtful 
man in the congregation. In a large city of New York, 
there is a thronged Episcopal church where many professional 
and business men join in the responses ; and one of them 
tells us that after listening to the well-paid rector's eloquent 
sermon, it is a frequent thing for them to meet in groups on 
the sidewalk and express their doubts whether the preacher 
really believes his own words." 

Emerson wrote to the farewell reception lately given to 
Mr. Frothingham, in the Union League Theatre: "I 
grieve not to obey your kind invitation. I am not in condi- 
tion to make visits, or take any part in conversation. Old 
age has rushed on me in the last year, and tied my tongue, 
and hid my memory, and thus made it a duty to stay at 
home. I regret it the more that Mr. Frothingham has strong 
claims on me, not only on his own, but on his father's side, 
who was a noble friend to my youth. 1 rejoice that after so 
long and faithful labors in the Church, he has this well- 
earned rest and enjoyment before him." 

WHEN IT RAINS. 

Do T— like the things in the garden ; oh. 
Just keep quiet a while and grow. 
Do!— like the bird. It shuts its wings 
And waits for the sun. Do you hear? It sings. 
Dot— like the lilies. Let it beat. 
Nestle below it, and be sweet. 
— Met. S. if. B. Piatt. 

The Index quotes from a correspondent who overheard the 
following in a conversation at a hotel table : " Yes, they 

have almost paid for their church, and Dr. told 

me of one poor colored man who brought fifty dollars — 
fifty dollars, just think of it ! — for an Easter offering, and he 
said that he and all his family had lived on bread and water, 
with meat only once a week, for three whole months, to do 
it, and they have ever so many little children, too." 

The Christian Life informs us that " Professor Blackie, the 
other day, advised ministers of all denominations to forget 
their sectarian differences — which are so infinitely small that 
even the angels in heaven would be unable to discern them— 
and provoke one another to good works." 

Frederick Harrison, in an article in the April Fortnightly' 
on "The Choice of Books," writes : "A generation which will 
listen to 'Pinafore' for three hundred nights, and will read M 
Zola's seventeenth romance, can no more read Homer than it 
could read a cuneiform inscription. It will read about Homer 
just as it will read about a cuneiform inscription, and will 
crowd to see a few pots which probably came from the neigh 
borhood of Troy. But to Homer and the primeval type of 
heroic man in his beauty, and his simpleness, and joyousness, 
the cultured generation is really dead, as completely as some 
spoiled beauty of the ball-room is dead to the bloom of the 
heather or the waving of the daffodils in a glade." Mr. Har 
rison also regrets the growing neglect of Scott, whom he calls 
" perhaps the latest in the series of the world-wide And im- 
mortal poets of the whole human race." 

Mr. Chadwick's new volume of sermons (noticed in our last 
number) can be obtained from James Miller, 779 Broadway, 
Mew York, by sending $1.50. 
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1852. WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

President, D. L. Shorey, Chicago, 111. First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert Collyer, Chicago. Second Vice-President, 
J. C. Learned, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Jenk. LI. Jones, Janesville, Wis. Assistant 
Secretary, Miss F. L. Roberts, Chicago, 111. 

Treasurer, Joseph Shippen, 417 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

DIRECTORS. 

For Illinois— J. Vila Blake, Quincy. 

" Missouri — Nathan Stevens, St. Louis. 

" Iowa— S. S. Hunting, Davenport. 

" Wisconsin — O. E. Gordon, Milwaukee. 

" Michigan — J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor. 

" Indiana — George W. Cooke, Indianapolis. 

" Ohio— Mrs. Theo. Stanwood, Cincinnati. 

" Minnesota— W. C. Gannett, St. Paul. 

" Pennsylvania — J. T. Bixby, Meadville. 

" New York— Geo. W. Cutter. Buffalo. 

■ " Louisville and the South — Chas. Herniany. 

" Pacific Slope — J. D. Wells, Los Angelos, Cal. 

" Nebraska and the West Missouri Valley — L. A. Graff. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

(Appointed by the Board of Director*.) 
D. L. Shorey, Robert Collyer, Jenk. LI. Jones, J. C. Learned, 
Jos. Shippen, and Miss F. L. Roberts. 

1878. WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

President, Wm. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn. ; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Fayette Smith, Cincinnati, O. ; Secretary, Jenk. 
LI. Jones, Janesville, Wis. ; Directors. F. L. Hosmer, Cleve- 
land, and Joseph Shippen, St. Louis ; Treasurer, Miss F. 
L. Roberts, Chicago, 111. 

1866. WIS0OH8Ut CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDE- 
PENDENT SOCIETIES. 

President, Oen. James Bintliff, Darlington, Wis.; Vice- 
Presidents, T. J. Atwood, Albion, and Edward Sawyer, St. 
Paul ; Secretary , Rev. Wm. C. Wright, Madison ; Treas- 
urer, Rev. G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee. 

1876. MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 

President, Prof. Chas. E. Green, Ann Arbor; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Hon. John J. Bagley, Detroit, Geo. W- Kennedy, 
Jackson, C. H. Dubois, Grand Rapids, Geo. Stiekney, Grand 
Haven, C. J. Chaddock, Muskegon, Silas Hubbard, Kala- 
mazoo; Secretary, Rev. C. Q. Howland, Kalamazoo; Treas- 
urer, J. C. Richardson, Jackson. 

1876. THE FRATERNITY OF ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 800*8. 

President, Kersey H. Fell, Bloomington; Vice-Presidents, 
Rev. R. L. Herbert, Geneva, Wm. Whipple, Princeton ; Sec, 
Rev. C. Covell, Buda, 111. ; Treas., Jos. Mason, Jacksonville. 

1878. CHICAGO WOMAN'S LIBERAL RELIGIOUS ONION. 

President, Mrs. George P. Gore; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 

Hilton, Mrs. Celia P. Wooley ; Secretary , Mrs. G. D. 

Broomel ; Treasurer, Mrs. E. Blaukman. 

1877. THE IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

President, Dr. Freeman Knowles, Keokuk, Iowa; Vice- 
President, Austin Adams, Dubuque, Iowa ; Secretary, Mrs. 
C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; Treasurer, W. R. Cole, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; State Miss., J. R. Efflnger, DesMoines. 

1878. INDIANA CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDE- 

PENDENT SOCIETIES. 

President, W. H. Riefenberg, Hobart, Ind. ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Rev. Geo. Chainey, Evansville, Ind., and Mrs. M. N. 
McKay, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
LaPorte, Ind. ; Treasurer, A. E. Letts, Valparaiso, Ind. 

1878. OHIO CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDE- 
PENDENT CHURCHES. 

Committee, C. W. Wendte, Cincinnati; F. L. Hosmer, 
Cleveland; J. W. Weeks, Dayton ; J. T. Lusk, Marietta, 
Ohio; J. T. Bizby, Meadville, Pa. 

1844. THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

Designed to educate young men for the ministry. Well 
furnished with library and an efficient corps of professors. 
Ezpenses moderate. A Beneficiary Fund to aid deserving 
students . Address, President A . A . Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

Situated at Yellow SprWgs, Ohio. President, S. C. Derby. 

HUMBOLDT COLLEGE. 

Humboldt, la. For particulars, address Prof. A . Earthman. 
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LABORERS. 

The following is a Hat, as far as known, of those 
actively interested and more or lees engaged in the 
work of the Liberal Ministry, together with their P. 
O. address at present date. 

These, each in his own way, nnder different 
names, or with no name, unrestricted by credal dis- 
tinctions and untrammelled by dogmatic tests of fel- 
lowship, " labor to advance the Kingdom of God, 
within the geographical limits of the Western Unita 
rian Conference. Those marked • are not actually 
■ettled as pastors: 

HAXXS. ADDBMS. 

Alger, William R. Denver, Col. 

Blake, J. 'Vila Qulncy, 111. 

Bilman, Ira C Jackson, Mich. 

Bixby, James T Meadvllle, Pa. 

Bridge, W. P Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Brlggs, E. L Grinnell.Iowa. 

•Brown, John 8 Lawrence, Kansas. 

Brown, Jamea Mode, 111. 

♦Cary, Qeo. L Meadvllle, Pa. 

Chainey.Geo Kvaneville. Ind. 

•Christy, C. W Meadvllle, Pa. 

•Church, Oeo Lincoln, Neb. 

Clnte, Oscar lovnCltj, Iowa. 

•Cole, Wm. R Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Collyer, Robert Chicago, 111. 

Cooke. Geo W Indianapolis, Ind. 

Copeland, W. Ellery Omaha, Neb. 

Covell, Chester Bnda. 111. 

Cravens. Chas ? 0,e 5. 0 ' ° nio /, 

Cronyn, David San Diego, Cat. 

Crocker, Jos. H La Porte, ind. 

Cutter, Geo. W... BulMo, V. Y. 

Douthlt, Jasper L Bhelbyvllle, 111. 

•Earthman, A Hamboldt, Iowa. 

•Eddowes, T. Harold Geneva, 111. 

Efflneer, John R Des Moines. Iowa. 

•Eliot, William G St Louis, Mo. 

Eliot, Thos. L Portland. Oregon. 

Fisher, Judson Alton, III. 

•Forbush, Trowbridge B Chicago, }}•• _ _ 

Galvin, Edw'd I WaUTWalla, W.T. 

Gannett Wm. C St. Paul, Minn. 

Oilman, Nicholas P Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Gordon, Gustavue E Milwaukee, Wla. 

•Hassael, Robert Keokuk, Iowa. 

Herbert, Richard L S* neT *' HI 

Herford. Brooke Chicago, III. 

•Hewitt, Jaa. O- M Broadhead, Wis. 

Hey wood, John H.. Louisville, Ky. 

•Holsineton, Wm. H Janeevllle, Wis. 

HosmerfPred. L Cleveland, Ohio. 

•Hoemer, Jas. K. St. Louis, Mo. 

Howland, Clark G Kalamazoo, Mich. 

•Huidekoper, Fred Meadvllle, Pa. 

Hunting, Sylvan S .... Davenport, Iowa. 

jVnesJent LI Janesvllle, Wis. 

Kerr Thos Rockford, 111. 

•Kimball. Marshall G Sheboygan, Wis. 

Klttredze. Frank E Muskegon, Mich. 

UtchneTd. Wm. C Hobart Ind. 

Learned, John C St Louis, Mo. 

•Uvermore, Ablel A Meadvllle, Pa. 

Lusk.Jas.T Marietta, Ohio, 

• Masters, Zerah 

McKalg, Wilbur. San Jose, Cal. 

Miller. Milton J Geneseo, 111. 

Pardee, J. Nelson Charlotte, Mich. 

•Porter, Aaron Mountain Lake, Minn. 

•Held Hiram A...., Des Moines, Iowa 

Rovan, D. H NewtoD, Iowa. 

•Roberts. Abraham A Baraboo, Wis. 

Safford Miss M. A Hamilton, III. 

SamDle. Samuel W Grand Haven, Mich. 

•Spencer, A. A Oehkosh, Wis. 

Snvder, John St. Louie, Mo. 

Itebbins, Calvin Detroit, Mich. 

Stebblns, Horatio San Francisco, Cal. 

Simmons, Henry M Madison. Wis. 

"stone. Wm. G. M Boulder City, CoL 

Sunderlana, Jabez T Ann Arbor, Mioh. 

Taft Stephen H Humboldt Iowa. 

•Taylor, I. N Columbus, Neb. 

Thompson. Jas. 8 Bloomlngton, 111. 

Thorne, W. H Yankton, D. T. 

Tjtter.Davld N Olympia, W. T. 

•Vickers, Thos Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Weeks, j\ W Dayton, Ohio. 

Wells, John D - Los Angelos. Cal. 

Wendte, Chae. W Cincinnati,- Ohio. 

Wilkes, Mrs. E. Tapper Colorado Springs, Col. 

Wrieht, Wm. U Madison, Wis. 

Young, Goo. H Santa Barbara, Cal. 



FIELDS OF LABOR. 
Below we gire a list of the organizations within the limits of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, together with the name of the Minister In charge. Where there 
is no settled Pastor we give the name of one of the officers or Interested laymen 
printed in Italics. The list is only approximately correct as many embryo socie- 
ties are not Included, and there are others which might not choose to bo published 
in this Hat but whom we are nevertheless glad to recognize as fellow-workers for 
"Freedom, Fellowship and Character In Religion." 

California— Los Angelos First Unitarian John D. Welle. 

Santa Barbara Unity Society George H. Young. 

San Diego Unity Cong'l Church. ...David Cronyn. 

San Francisco First Unitarian Horatio Stebblns. 

San Jose Unity Church Wilbur McKalg. 

Colorado— Denver First Unitarian Wm. R. Alger. 

Dakota— Yankton W. H. Thorne. 

Illinois— Alton First Congregational Judson Fisher. 

Bloomlngton Free Congregationalism. J. S. Thomson. 

Bnda Christian Church Chester Covell. 

Chicago Church of the Messiah. - Brooke Herford. 

" Unity Church Robert Collyer. 

" Third Unitarian Dr.J.H. Wooley. 

" Fourth Unitarian Jas. Kay Applebee. 

Geneseo First Unitarian M. J. Miller. 

Geneva. First Christian Cong Richard L. Herbert. 

Jacksonville Free Congregational . . . .Joseph Maaim. 

Mattoon Unitarian Society T. P. C.Lane. 

Quincy. Second Congregational . .J. Vila Blake. 

Rockford. Christian Union Thomas Kerr. 

Sheffield Unitarian Chester Covell. 

Bhelbyvllle First Congregational Jasper L. Douthit. 

Indiana — Evansvllle Church of the Unity George Chalncy. 

Hobart First Unitarian W. C. Litchfield. 

Indianapolis Unity Church Geo. W. Cooke. 

La Porte. First Unitarian J. H. Crooker. 

Valparaiso First Unitarian A. E. Letts. 

Vincennes All Souls L- At Nicholson. 

Iowa— Davenport First Unitarian S. 8. Hunting. 

DesMolnes First Unitarian J. R. Effinger. 

Humboldt Christian Union 8. H. Taft 

" Humboldt College A. Barthman. 

Iowa City Unit'n and Unlvera't....O. Clute. 

Keokuk First Unitarian John Andrew. 

Strawberry Point Independent Q. ConUy. 

Kanaas— Lawrence Woman's Liberal Club. .Sarah A. Brown. 

Waterville Unitarian Society C. H. Rlckards. 

Kentucky— Louisville Church of the Messiah. .J. H. Heywood. 

Michigan— Ann Arbor First Unitarian J. T. Sunderland. . 

Charlotte First Unitarian J. N. Pardee. 

Detroit First Cong'l Unitarian.. Calvin Stebblns. 

Grand Haven First Unitarian 8. W. Sample. 

Jackson First Unitarian Ira C. BUlman. 

Kalamazoo First Unitarian C. G. Howland. 

Charlevoix Unitarian 

Muskegon. First Unitarian F. B. Klttrldge. 

Minnesota— St. Paul Unity Church W. C. Gannett 

Missouri— St. Louis Church of the Messiah. .John Snyder. 

" Church of the Unity. ...John C. Learned. 

Kansas City First Unitarian James Seammon. 

Nebraska— Lincoln Free Congregationalism .George Church. 

North Platte First Unitarian 

Omaha First Unitarian W. E. Copeland. 

New York— Buffalo First Unitarian Cong'l.. G. W. Cotter. 

Ohio— Cincinnati First Congregational.... C. W. Wendte. 

Cleveland Church of the Unity F. L. Hoemer. 

Dayton Central Church J. W. Weeks. 

Marietta First Unitarian J. T. Luek. 

Toledo First Unitarian C. Cravens. 

Yellow Springs Antioch College Brest S. C. Derby. 

Oregon— Portland First Unitarian T. L. Eliot. 

Pennsylvania— Meadvllle Independent Cong'l J. T. Bixby. 

*• Theological School Pr. A. A. Llvermore. 

Northumberland. Unitarian 

Washington Ter.— Olympia First Unitarian David N. Utter. 

Walla Walla. — First Unitarian E. I. Galvin. 

Wisconsin— BaraboV Free Congregational.... A. A. Roberts. 

Broadhead Ind'jpd't Free Church — L. W. Twining. 

Janesvllle. All Souls Jenk. LI. Jones. 

Kenosha First Unitarian W. B. Bradford. 

Madison First Unitarian H. M. Simmons. 

Milwaukee Ftmt Unitarian G. E. Gordon. 

Sparta Independent M.A.Thayer. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THB 

TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WE8TEBN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Conference waa held in the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, Cincinnati, May 6th, 7th and 8th. The opening 
serrice, on the evening of the 6th, was conducted by Revs. 
Cook, Wells, Herford, Learned and Stebbina of Detroit, the 
last preaching the sermon, whose subject was "The Heav- 
enly Vision." A large congregation was present. The 
morning religious meeting on the 7th was led by Rev. J. Vila 
Blake. The business of the Conference began at 10 a. m., 
with address of the President, D. L. Shotey, Esq., of Chica- 
go. Along with the word of welcome he spoke of ihe work 
of the Conference and the claims upon it for the coming year. 
A letter was read from Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 8ecret»ry, 
whom sickness in bis family prevented from being present. 
Revs. F. L. Hosmer and J. H. Crooker were appointed Sec- 
retaries pro tern. The following were chosen as a Business 
Committee, to whom all reports and resolutions not other- 
wise provided for were to he referred : Rev. J. C. Learned, 
Jos. Shippen, Esq., and Revs. Cutter, Blake, and Cooke. 
Revs. Lusk, Wendte and Clinton Cullom, Esq., were ap- 
pointed a Committee on Credentials. On motion of Mr. 
Wendte, the following persons were, with the President, ap- 
pointed by the Chair as a committee to consider the raising 
of funds toward ihe increased endowment of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, which had been alluded to in the President's 
address : Bevs. Wendte, Hosmer, Blake, Cutter, Gannett and 
Learned. On motion of Mr. Bixby, the following were ap- 
pointed as a committee upon a larger endowment of the Mead- 
ville School : Revs. Herford, Jones and Clinton Cullom, Esq. 

Rev. J. LI. Jones, Missionary of the Conference, then read 
bis Annual Report. The full report will be found in Ukity. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Murry Nelson, Esq , of 
Chicago, his Report was read by Mr. Jones. The report 
showed a deficit, owing to the failure of some churches to 
contribute their assessments, and Messrs. Herford, Gannett 
and the Secretary were appointed a committee to devise 
means of making this up. Jos. Shippen, Esq , was appoint- 
ed to receive collected funds in the absence of Mr. Nelson. 

The committee on the increased endowment of Cambridge 
Divinity School reported the following resolutions through 
Rev. J. C. Learned, Chairman of the Business Committee : 

Whsbkas, This Conference has learned of the pressing 
need of a larger endowment for our Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, and is in full sympathy with every effort to promote 
the unsectarian and scientific study of theology, and sees 
clearly the demand for a thoroughly instructed ministry ; 

Resolved, That we recommend this cause to our churches 
and to all friends of the liberal faith, as worthy of their in- 
terest and aid. 

Resolved, That we will use our influence as far as we may 
to bring the claims of -this School to the knowledge of gen- 
erous-minded men and women within our acquaintance, to 
seek donations for its present relief and for the extension of 
its range of studies and enlargement of its usefulness ; that 
H may lack nothing which similar schools possess in the com- 
pleteness of its faculty or in the means of its administration. 

Remarks from several ministers followed, expressing inter- 
est in the School, and the resolutions were adopted. 

The following resolution, first offered by Mr. Bixby, was 
reported through the Business Committee, and, after like 
expressions of interest, was adapted: 

Resolved, That the Western Conference call the especial 
at:ention of its churches and ministers to the needs of the 
Meadville Theological School, and earnestly recommend 
immediate efforts to raise the additional endowment that the 
Board of Directors call for. 

Rer. R. R. Shippen, of Boston, Secretary of the A. U. A., 
spoke of the organization of new societies in the college 
towns of Madison, Wis., and Iowa City, through the aid of 
the A. U. A. The Association, the past year, has appropri- 
ated the sum of #10,000 to the Western field. Its policy is 
one of impartiality, aiming to put earnest and able men in 
place without inquiring as to so-called radical or conservative 
opinions. Many societies have received its aid. He refer- 



red to the recent special activities of the A. U. A., including 
the saving of the Church of the Messiah, N. T., to the lib- 
eral cause, and called attention to the fact that the Associa- 
tion was not " Eastern," but the " American " Unitarian As- 
sociation. He commended the claims of Cambridge and 
Meadville. The following resolution, offered by Mr. Blake, 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we appreciate cordially the aid which the 
A. U. A. has given to the liberal religious work in the West- 
ern States, and offer the Association our hearty thanks and 
such co-operation as lies in our power. 

The afternoon was occupied with essays, as follows : "Our 
Congregational Church Service," by Bev. F. L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, and " How to Read the Bible," by Rev. J. C. 
Learned, of St. Louis. 

A large congregation was present at the evening service. 
The discourse was by Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, and 
was a strong and clear presentation of " The Unitarian Posi- 
tion and Outlook." 

Thursday, 8th. The morning meeting was led by Rev, 
R. R. Shippen, of Boston. Business meeting at 10 o'clock. 
The ladies withdrew to the vestry-room, where the work and 
objects of the "Chicago Women's Liberal Union" were pre- 
sented by Mrs. C. P. Woolley, of Chicago, and Mrs. J. LI. 
Jones, of Janesville, Wis. Meanwhile Rev. J. D. Wells gave 
interesting reports of work in California. Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, in behalf of the Committee on Finance, made report. 
The list of churches and their respective assessments was read, 
showing to whose delinquency the deficit in the year's re- 
ceipts was due. After some discussion, the recommendation 
of the committee to ask of the delinquent societies one-fifth of 
their original assessment was adopted, and the remainder 
of the deficit was otherwise provided for. 

The officers were chosen for the coming year. (See Direc- 
tory, p. 101.) 

The morning session closed with an essay on " Complete- 
ness," by Rer. Geo. Chainey, of Evansville, Ind. 

Th DBS dat Afternoon. Notice was taken of the death of 
Rev. C. H. Brigham, late of Aon Arbor, Prof. George S. 
Abbott, and Philip N. Miller, of the Senior Class at Mead- 
ville, and appropriate resolutions were adopted. 

The Committee on Apportionment of the Assessments for 
the coming year, reported through Joseph Shippen, chair- 
man, the recommendations which were adopted. (See p. 108.) 

A schedule of the assessments accompanied the report. 

The Committee on Fellowship, to whom the resolutions of 
the National Conference on fellowship were referred, report- 
ed, through Rev. Brooke Herford, Chairman, as follows : 

Resolved, That while doubting the advisability of making 
ministerial fellowship in our Western Churches and Confer- 
ences a matter of such formal organization as these resolu- 
tions seem to contemplate, we recognize the desirability of 
cordial co-operation in the matter between our churches in 
different parts of the country, and appoint Revs. J. Li. Jones, 
J. R. Effinger, and Brooke Herford (the Western members 
of the National Conference Fellowship Committee;, with 
Revs. Robert Collyer, J. C. Learned, and C. W. Wendte, 
added, as our Western Committee on Fellowship, to carry 
out these resolutions, as far as practicable. Adopted. 

Two essays were read during the afternoon : by Rev. Chas. 
Cravens, of Toledo, upon " Our Reason to Be ;" and by 
Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, upon " What our Church- 
es Should be Doing." 

At the evening meeting, the President, D. L. Shorey, Esq., 
presided, and short addresses were made by Revs. R. R. 
Shippen, of Boston, J. H. Heywood, of Louisville (both 
present at the organization of the Conference in Cincinnati, 
twenty-seven years ago), Clay MacCauley, of Washington, 
Rnssell N. Bellows, of N. Y., Blake, of Quincy, 111., Gan- 
nett, of St. Paul, and Jones, of Janesville, Wis. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted in acknowledgment 
of the hearty hospitality of the Cincinnati society, of the full 
and impartial reports of the Conference proceedings by the 
press of the city, and of the favors extended by the several 
railroads to delegates from abroad in the reduction of fares. 

Conference adJournetHer one year. 
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ANNUAL 

OF 

JUNK. LL. JONES, MISSIONARY SECRETARY OP 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 
Read at Cincinnati, O., May 7, 1879. 

Ia response to the blank applications for information sent 
out by me, I have received quite fall and cordial returns from 
fifty-eight societies, which represent, I believe, all the 
points wherein we have organized life, with the exception 
of Olympia in Washington Territory, 8an Jose and San 
Francisco in California, Portland, Oregon, Northumber- 
land, Pa., Marietta, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Louisville, 
Ky., and Unity Church, Chicago. From these reports 
and the results of my own observation and corres- 
pondence, I can confidently state that never before since the 
Western Conference was organized here in Cincinnati, twen- 
ty-seven years ago, has there been a year marked with such 
decided advancement and systematic activity. 

During the year we have taken fresh possession of the 
three leading University towns in the Northwest— Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., Iowa City, Iowa, and Madison, Wis., and have 
given a more decidedly missionary tone and liberal religi- 
ous atmosphere to our own schools at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
and Humboldt, Iowa. 

New societies have come into being at Waterville, Kansas, 
Yankton, D. T., Madison, Wis., Vincennes and Boon- 
ville, Ind. 

It is for us to welcome into the ranks of Western workers, 
recruited since we last met, W. H. Thome of Yankton, John 
Andrews of Keokuk, W. P. Oilman at Antioch College, and 
J.T.Bizby at Meadville. After his two years' absence in Eu- 
rope, F. L. Hosmer returns quite as good as new, and, true 
to the leadings of the star of empire, Wm. R. Alger, scholar 
and poet, has gone Westward as far as Denver, and lastly, 
from the East, W. C. Litchfield, who is en route for Hobart. 
In addition to these, Revs. Mr. Weeks of Dayton, Ohio, 
Rogan of Newton, Iowa, and Briggs of Qrinnell, Iowa, with 
their societies are asking our fellowship, finding themselves 
kin in spirit and aim. William 0. Wright, from the Baptist, 
Ira C. Billman, from the Congregationalism and Mr. Dun- 
can, from the Presbyterian, have found their work with us. 
Of the twenty societies which report indebtedness, ten have 
reduced their debt and four cleared themselves, as follows : 

Indebtedness re- Indebtedness 
duced during 
the year. 

Chicago (Church of Messiah) $20,400 00 

Chicago (Third Church) . 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Muskegon, Mich 

Jackson, Mich 

Ann Arbor, Mich 

Toledo, Ohio 

Chicago (Fourth Church) 

Evansville, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Hobart, Ind 700 00 

Cincinnati, Ohio 22,000 00 

Dayton, Ohio 

St Paul, Minn 250 00 

Omaha, Neb 

Geneieo, 111 — — 

St. Louis (Church of Unity). ........ 

Strawberry Point, Iowa 



300 00 
600 00 




still 
remaining, 

$1,200 OO 
600 OO 
675 OO 
2,000 OO 

3,500 00 
3,530 00 

10,500 00 
80 00 

3.SOO 00 



8,500 00 

2,000 OO 



Keokuk, Iowa 1,000 00 

Geneva, 111 150 00 

Denver, Col 1- 3,00000 



3,000 00 
2,000 00 
5,000 00 
2 50 
1,800 00 
100 00 



$49,470 00 $47,957 So 



The thirty-nine societies reporting families show an ag- 
gregate of 1,988 families; of the thirty-eight societies re- 
porting average attendance aggregate 4,693, or an average 
of forty-eight families to the parish, and 124 persons in the 
congregation. Taking this as a basis, it may be safe to say 
that this Conference which twenty-seven years ago was or- 
ganized with twelve societies in the West, represents sixty- 
five congregations, 9,000 listeners, and about 4,000 families. 
Geographically studied, beginning on the 

PACIFIC SLOPE, 

we hear from G. H. Young, of Santa Barbara, with a splendid 
Sunday School, a hopeful congregation, meeting in a hall 
with #260 on hand as a building fund ; but in his song there 
is a refrain in the minor key ; evidently he is homesick. 

John D. Weils, of Los Angelos, reports a good founda- 
tion, a society standing well in the community, controlling 
their own hall, but he also was evidently too far away from 
the Boston State House to be quite happy. And be is here 
among us to-day, let us hope on a visit, for we love best our 
men who stay long at their post. 

Cronyn, he reports as working away at San Diego. Mc- 
Kaig getting large congregations at San Jose. Hamilton's 
free church at Oakland as good as Unitarian. Nothing 
else in the State outside of San Francisco, from which he 
says, "I have not heard." 

Galvin reports from Walla Walla of an "Unity church" 
battling with the discouragements of an orthodox revival 
on the one hand, and the fluctuating Western community on 
the other, but he has good prospects and cheering words for 
Eliot, at Portland, who he says "is his father's own son." 
Soon they hope to dedicate that new church, at which time 
the Unitarian Conference of the Pacific slope may be or- 
ganized. "With a missionary's lean purse, but good health 
and hopeful heart," Galvin sends warm greetings to the 
brethren of the Western Conference, and many hearty 
thanks for the words of cheer and quickening that reach 
them from the Mississippi valley. 

WEST MISSOURI VALLEY. 

Five reports come from this region. Copeland has resus- 
citated Omaha; is busy there. Alger reopened the church 
at Denver which had been closed for nearly three years ; 
speaks to full houses, and has got the arch enemy of churches 
in the last ditch — i. e., a $8,000 debt nearly paid. Colorado, 
he says, is good missionary ground for our views of truth in 
religion. " I shall do all I can in every way to aid the good 
cause." Thome, at Yankton, has been at work for ten 
months, and bas become thoroughly convinced that there are 
at least six towns within sixty miles of Yankton where there 
ought to be a Liberal church. He bemoans the inefficiency 
of our missionary machinery. He wants to say to this con- 
ference that it does not so much need a missionary Secretary 
as it needs a missionary Bishop for each State and Territory. 
Such a man he thinks could add to the cause ten new churches 
a year — perhaps so 1 C. H. Rickards went to Waterville, 
Kansas, nearly a year ago, and has already succeeded so 
well as to warrant the expectation of a permanent society. 
Next month he hopes an ordination and installation service, 
and perhaps the West Missouri Valley Conference reorgan- 
ized. In this list must be mentioned " The Lawrence La- 
dies' Liberal Club," which for two years has held regular 
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session* for the study of the Bible. They have recently 
taken possession of the old Unitarian church in that place— 
the pioneer church in Kansas ; are gathering a Sunday School. 
Their seal has shamed the men and they have recently formed 
another club ; between the two the fort at Lawrence will be 
well held until the coming man arrives. 

MISSOURI. 

Three reports. Kansas City without a man, but wanting 
one ; none bnt the efficient need apply. Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, "made up largely of the present generation," con- 
sequently the year has been a hard one financially. The 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, the most active in home 
charities, the largest and strongest parish in the West. 

IOWA. 

Five reports. This is the banner Conference of the West. 
With only two well estsblished societies, Davenport and 
Keokuk, it has raised 9500 to support its State Missionary. 
The Missionary himself has done a work which has yielded 
f 1,392.60, making the gross receipts of the LU.A. 91,892.60. 
The society at Des Meines is growing in strength under al- 
ternate Sunday services. Sample did good work at Strawberry 
Point until he was called up higher, and what is Iowa's loss is 
Michigan's gain. Humboldt has been visited during the year by 
Clute, Effinger, Hunting and myself, each of whom are per- 
suaded that the school under the new management of Prof. 
Earthman is doing a valuable work for the community, and 
that the town and society have good possibilities for the 
Liberal cause. Rev. W. R. Cole has also spoken extensively 
in the cause of temperance and practical Unitarianism in 
this State. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Illinois fraternity sends fourteen reports, all of which 
are of a cheerful kind, except that from the Third Society 
in Chicago, which waits with pathetic patience for the better 
day. The Fourth Society, that threatened to die if our Sec- 
retary left them, has done no such thing, but are enjoying 
the high tide of prosperity under Mr. Applebee : they are not 
only holding their own, but paying back debts. Each year 
I have come up to Conference with a sympathetic word for 
Alton, in which I always sheathed a prophecy which I sus- 
pect you accepted with a smile as being the child of a sub- 
jective rather than objective truth. I ask no tears for Alton 
to-day. The " Winter of its discontent" is passed. It 
has built a new parsonage, repaired the church at cost 
of $1,900, doubled its audience, and is happy in the minis- 
trations of Bro. Fisher. Douthit, released for three months 
from home duties by James F. Brown, his colleague and 
student, has done efficient work as a missionary under the 
auspices of the A. U. A., preaching to audiences from one 
dosen to four hundred strong. But the best stroke of parish 
work done In Illinois, as it is the crowning stroke of the 
West, is the story of the thousands slain by Bro. Herford 
and his hosts, (20,400 and no indebtedness, and yet this so- 
ciety which lifted the heaviest burden of the year, was the 
very first to cancel its obligation to the Western Conference. 

WIBOOKSIK. 

Eight reports, including the cheering tidings from Minne- 
sota, which in the Unitarian sense yet belongs to Wisconsin. 
The State work has been in the hands of Mr. Wright, who 
has energetically pushed missionary enterprises, ministering 
fortnightly to the little society at Wyoming, and visiting 
other places. 
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MOHIOAST. 

Six reports. Bros. Parrot and Rowen have wandered east- 
ward from this State, but Sample and Billman have taken 
their pUces. Pardee ministers to a double parish at Char- 
lotte and Lapeer. Muskegon has renovated it* church. 

nroiAiM. 

Four reports. Indianapolis, for the first time in a great 
while, is hopeful. Mr. Cooke is surrounded by a loyal, earn- 
est band of cheerful workers, and his words are command- 
ing attention. La Porte and Evansville, at opposite ends, 
have been drawn into close fellowship by the newly organised 
State Conference. And next Sunday Mr. Litchfield will be' 
inducted into the pastorate of the church at Hobart, the 
bravest little band In the West; they who, without priest or 
preacher, have been a positive force in the community for 
years. 

omo. 

Four reports come from Ohio. The fallow land at Clove- 
land is being plowed by Hosmer; the seed sown will need 
time to sprout, for which we'll wait Toledo is energetic. 
Dayton, Ohio, sends its report of the Central church, which 
would be glad to be counted in t and has large usefulness be- 
fore it, could it he helped out of the trammels of debt. Cin- 
cinnati is here .with its best dress on — if not with a clean face, 
yet with a clean conscience and renovated building, and 
having reduced their debt 921,800. Antioch College, at Tel- 
low Springs in this State, has continued this last year to 
maintain their high standard of work, which all who know it 
recognize. But the college la far too little known, even by 
Unitarians, and deserves a much larger attendance of pupils 
than it has had. Its location is in a healthful, beautiful and 
quiet place ; its Faculty has always been able, and the very 
fact of its inferiority in point of numbers only to Michigan 
or Cornell is an argument in its favor, small colleges with 
good teachers and proper apparatus having some undeniable 
advantages over large ones. Antioch is controlled by our 
Unitarian body in the interest of unsectarian education, and 
the presence and teaching of a clergyman of our faith should 
be an especially forcible argument with Western Unitarians 
and Liberal Christians in general when they choose a place 
of education for their sons and daughters where sound re- 
ligious influence shall not be wanting. For further informa- 
tion write to the President, S. C. Derby, or to Bev. N. P. 
Oilman, whose scholarly and thoughtful words will, I am 
sure, prove a mint of wealth not only to the students, but to 
all the West if he remains among us. 

OUR BASTBRH LIMITS. 

Buffalo, true to its first lore, is still loyal to the West, 
spite of the tendency of the geography to make it East. It 
is getting ready to build a new church, and the pastor's 
hands are full with its mission schools, charity, kindergarten 
and week night preachings Meadville has a new pastor, an 
increasing audience and no indebtedness. 

Meadville, of all names on our calendar, is the most im- 
portant, and the most thrilling. Without it, many of us 
would not be here. That school on the hill is pre-eminently 
ours of the Western Conference, for us it was buiit, and our 
interests it has always represented through shine and shower. 
Meadville's word and delegates have been at our meetings, 
and we owe it a debt which we but poorly pay by heeding 
its present plea for aid. 
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It will be easy for moat of m to supply the loving face 
and tender voice of our beloved President Livermore, be- 
tween these lines. 

8TUDBNTS. 

The number of students, regular and special, In attend- 
ance the past year has been twenty. One of these, Mr. P. 
N. Miller, has died of consumption, much lamented, for he 
gave promise of efficiency and usefulness in his chosen call- 
ing. Bat the Lord carries on the work, though he may 
carry off the workmen, so let His will be done. 

THIS BOARD OF INSTRUCTION 

has been re-enforced by the addition of a new professor, 
Rev. James T. Bixby, in the department of Religions Phi- 
losophy, and Ethnic Religions, which has become in these 
latter days a necessary part of a well equipped Theological 
School. The eminence of the new Professor, as an author 
and lecturer, gives assurance of the right man in the right 
place. The Faculty consists now of four resident and two 
non-resident Professors. It has been a good and prosper- 
ous year in our work. 

iron*. 

The need of an increased Endowment Fund was presented 
to our churches at Saratoga, Sept. 1878, and met with an 
encouraging response. It was voted to raise $15,000 for 
this purpose. Of this sum, several thousands were pledged 
on the spot, of which some fresh additions 93,500 hare been 
paid into the school, and $1,000 promised which is unpaid. 
But the heavy demands on our denomination the past six 
months from the church of the Messiah of New York, the 
Cambridge Divinity School, and the American Unitarian 
Association, have retarded the collections of the desired 
Fund. The school is in urgent and immediate need of this 
addition to its means to supply annual pressing wants. And 
the appeal is now made to the ministers and churches of the 
Western Conference within whose bounds the school is lo- 
cated to help us in thU matter. As all we have thus far re- 
ceived has come from the East, we hope the rich and mighty 
West will not forget her own children. A little, even, done 
now, will yield an ample return in the future. One of the 
trustees of the school has generously offered, provided this 
fund of $15,000 is raised by Jan. 1, 1880, to contribute an 
additional $2,000, which may go into the general funds of 
the school, or may be devoted to the erection, if it is deemed 
advisable, of a Fire Proof Building for the Library. A re- 
cent flre which endangered the hall, has prompted this sug- 
gestion. Our library of 18,000 vols, ought to be put beyond 
the hazards of such exposure. But the whole subject of 
funds is commended to your early and wise consideration 
and action, assured that you will not fail to do what is best 
and what is needed. 

Praying for your sympathies and aid to sustain and en- 
courage your fellow laborers in Meadville in their difficult 
and important task, I remain very truly and fraternally 
yours, A. A. LIVERMORE, 

President of the Board of Instruction. 

This, in outline, is the substance of the reports that come 
to us, which I have tried to tell in as dull and prosy a man- 
ner aa possible, suspecting that some of you will be more 
likely to believe me when stated ..thus. I would persuade 
you if I could that I have not been romancing all this while 
about the West. I have dealt in neither rose water nor in- 



flation. One-half the simple truth has not been told. The 
Sunday School activities within our boundaries, my co-la- 
borer, Mr. Oasmett, who has aided and abetted me greatly 
in my work this year, will tell of before the S. S. Society. 

Of the home charities and particularly of that charity 
which issues rations of ideas for the lefreshing of famishing 
intellects, I've omitted to speak. That charity that believes 
with Mrs. Browning, that 

" Plant a poet's word deep enough In any man's breast. 

And you've done more for that man than If yon dressed him In 

broadcloth coat. 
Or warmed his Sunday pottage at your Ore." 

In Denver, Alger is lecturing on the Poets, to counteract the 
materialism about him, and in nearly every parish reported, 
there is more or less excellent work done in the way of in- 
tellectual or esthetic culture. The literary club in one form 
or another is almost as constant an adjunct of our parishes 
as the Sunday School, and the time has fully come when co- 
operation ought to be sought in this as in other work. But 
I pass lightly over this Interest, that you may better realize 
the exceptional activity in our missionary fields. To reca- 
pitulate the labors of our ministers outside parish activities, 
I ask you to recall the 

MISSIONARY WORK DON*. 

At Wartsburgh and Dayton, W. T. by Galvin. At Gree- 
ley, by Alger. At Hastings, by Copeland. Marshalltown, 
Humboldt, Fort Dodge, Ames, (the Agricultural College 
town,) Nevada, Oskaloosa, Redfleld, Algona and Spencer in 
Iowa, by Mr. Efflnger. Mattoon, Pana, Centralia, Farina, 
Urbana, Sullivan and Jacksonville, by Douthit. St. Charles, 
by Herbert, in Illinois. Edgerton, Wyoming, Richland Cen- 
tre, Lone Rock, Monroe in Wisconsin, by Mr. Wright. Cli- 
max, Vicksburgh. South Haven, by Secretary Howland. 
Charlevoix and Twin Lake, by Kittredge. Ypsilanti, 
Ionia, East Saginaw and Milan, by Mr. Sunderland, in Mich. 
Crown Point, Hanna and three other places by Mr. Crooker. 
Vincennes and Boonville by Chainey, in Ind. Glencoe, 
Minn., by Gannett, making forty-four points visited some of 
them many times by our workers. I regret that I am unable 
to state bow many times. 

LOCAL CONFERENCES. 

Remembering how much of this has been done directly 
under the inspiration and through the activities of our local 
conferences, it behooves us to cherish them and recognize in 
them the true avenues through which our missionary ener- 
gies ought to be poured. The experience of these Confer- 
ences and the judgment of their officers is the most reliable 
data we can obtain of the missionary work. 

Says Efflnger : "I am more cautious about organizing this 
year than last, more willing to wait for the chemical process 
to take place naturally." 

Howland, of Mich., says : "If I continue as Secretary of 
our Conference next year, I mean to move on to the larger 
towns in Michigan with week night meetings, and this 
work I have so much enjoyed that I sometimes think I'd like 
to give up my church and join the noble army of religious 
tramps." 

Wright of Wis., after speaking of the intellectual indiffer- 
ence and moral indolence caused by the fast and loose pul- 
piteering in orthodox pulpits, says : " The remedy for this 
state of things is stirring agitation. The flre of earnest, 
manly thought must be brought In direct contact with the 
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minds and hearts of people, and they most be made to feel 
that they hare a part to take in the enlightenment and 
progress of mankind. 

Hence the need of judicious and energetic missionary 
work to awaken men to a living loyalty to truth, and to lead 
to an earnest committal of themselves to the support and 
propagation of the true principles of freedom in religious 
thoughts, and progress in religions life. 

The Secretary of this Conference has often felt the fire 
pent up " in bis bones" which he would have been glad to 
pour forth upon new audiences, many among whom he is 
persuaded he could reach and benefit. But the want of 
means to be used in traveling or in engaging places to apeak 
in when necessary, without causing persons to fear to in- 
vite him, lest expenses might not be paid, has been a se- 
rious check to doing a work which he would be delighted to 
undertake. With an amount of even two hundred dollars 
at command, the Secretary believes he might with what can 
be gathered from the field, put not only all his Sundays, 
but even more time by far into work that would tend to dis- 
seminate and strengthen the grand sentiments and truths 
which we of all denominations most distinctively represent." 

Cbainey and Crook er of Indiana have been enabled 
to reduce their week night work into systematic servi- 
ces in several places. Let this Conference guard well the 
vitality of the local conferences. Last year we had four, 
this year five, next year we must have at least six, and state 
lines are the natural boundaries. Ohio is now ripe with its 
six parishes and one college, and Missouri must eventually 
take its salvation in it* own hands, and we will follow its 
banner southward. 

DM ITT. 

Our work in the West has been greatly stimulated by 
TJstty. the baby organ of Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character ; the child of many hopes and prayers— not of us, 
but with us in every endeavor. It will be heard in its own 
behalf in this Conference. 

WSSTBRN HaADQUARTBBS. 

This work, both of the Conference and of Unity, has been 
made possible by the establishment of Headquarters in Chi- 
cago, at an expense to this Conference of $200.00 per year. 
It is a movement which has relieved your Missionary's 
home of a mass of matter which is known, in our domestic 
parlance, as *' papa's trash,'* by making a depository for our 
tracts, the publication of the A. TJ. A., and a general center 
for our correspondence. 

womah's^wobk. 

But nehher*UHiTT nor the Headquarters would have been 
possible had it not been for that new tide of life, which had 
its rise at our Toledo meeting two years ago, when we asked 
the women to help us, and, God bless them, they went right 
away and did it A year ago they appeared at our Chicago 
meeting with an embryo organisation of the ladies of Chi* 
cago, and a request that they be recognized in our Confer- 
ence, by the appointment of an Assistant Secretary. Through 
the energies of these women, and the beautiful consecration 
of this Assistant Secretary, Miss F.L. Roberts, have our rooms 
been furnished, expenses largely paid and the Sunday School 
activities found a free home, the A. TJ. A. a Western depot, 
TJarrr.its best m an-of- all- work , none the less efficient because 
this man was a woman. All this has added greatly to the 
perplexities of your Missionary, by enlarging the opportunities 
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of work. These women are the rising factor of hopefulness 
in our work ; appearing in our Conferences, frequently, they 
leave the church kitchen and enter the pulpit. Miss Safford, of 
Hamilton, Ills., sustains regular services in that place. Mrs. 
W. R. Cole is Secretary of the L A. U. A. And upon the 
women of this Conference depends, quite as much if not 
more than the men, the future prosperity of the Western work. 
a. u. A. 

The thanks of the West are most emphatically due to the 
A. TJ. A., for their generous support of the work at Ann 
Arbor, Iowa City, Madison, Indianapolis ; the missionary 
work in Illinois and the Pacific coast, and the donation of 
$200 worth of books to our Unitarian Headquarters in Chicago. 

SECRETARY'S MISSIONARY WORK. 

The chief facts which I desire to press upon your consid- 
eration I have already mentioned, viz : the great interest of 
our missionary field, the growing importance of our local 
Conferences, the indispensable value of the office at Chicago, 
our ten new men, our five new societies, our one new Confer- 
ence, Unity, and the Sunday School Society— the latter two 
bearing no official relationship to us, their work being with 
us, not of us. 

Of my own work, it is not my purpose to speak at length. 
Let that recede into the background, and, if possible, drop 
out of your consideration entirely, only so you guard well 
these interests. Owing to the large addition of work caused 
by the activity of the Sunday Sehool Society, Unity and the 
Head Quarters, I ha- e given very much more time and 
strength to executive work and business matters than on 
previous years. Although the correspondence of Mr. Sun- 
derland aggregates 400 communications during the year rel- 
ative to this work, and those at Head Quarters accumulate 
at the rate of 200 a month, or upwards of 2,000 a year, yet 
our correspondence has not been lessened. Our files show 
upwards of 800 communications. I have been able to repre- 
sent you at thirteen two days' Conferences, every session of 
which I have attended, aiming to be the first to arrive, and 
the last to leave— that is one-twelfth of the whole year's 
time has been given to fostering our Conference life. These 
Conferences have been held, two in Michigan; two in Wis- 
consin; two in Illinois; three in Iowa; three in Indiana; the 
National Conference at Saratoga. I have visited in the inter- 
ests of your cause, Orfordville, Darlington, Wyoming, Mil- 
waukee, Monroe, Evansville, Belolt, Madison, Kenosha, 
Richland Centre, Edgerton, Milton, River Falls, He- 
lena, and Lancaster in Wis. ; Des Moines, Algona, Straw- 
berry Point, Manchester, Davenport, in Iowa; Chicago, 
Princeton, Nora in Illinois; Hobart, La Porte, Indianapolis, 
and Evansville in Ind. ; Jackson, Charlotte and Lapeer in 
Mich. ; St. Paul and Glencoe in Minn., making in all thirty- 
two places, preaching and lecturing sixty-four times. In 
addition to this, I took a short outing to New England last 
summer, preached six times, and attended the Wier's Land- 
ing Orove meeting, and did what little I could toward bring- 
ing the light of Divine truth to bear upon the darkness of 
that region so much neglected in our missionary work. All 
this has necessitated the traveling of 10,790 miles without 
counting many of the short stops and the attendant wear and 
tear of night travel, and the midnight loneliness of dreary 
waiting rooms. Fve always economised my time by taking 
night trains, cattle trains or freight trains of any description. 
I have never taken any train but the last train possible, but 
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I've always taken that and never misaed an engagement 
during the year, lying on depot floora swept clean with my 
sleeve when no broom could be found. I have relieved the 
monotony of untroubled sleep with some pleasant reflections 
and happy meditations, among which is the pleasant conceit 
that this train of Liberal Religion is well under way towards 
the land of Freedom, Fellowship and Character, but like all 
trans-continental trains, it has a long and wearisome route, 
and the hands change at the various section houses. For a 
time, it has been for me to discharge the duties of a fireman, 
shovel in the coal, keep the dampers open, keep up steam 
and tend to the tooting, but my section is limited, and some- 
time, would it might be now, the section end will be reached ; 
but the train must not be stopped, and the fires must not be 
allowed to go down. And then again the fancy changes, and 
my figure is transferred into fact as I think of the actual train 
I am in waiting for, and I fancy that at some unlooked for 
moment it will find the broken rail it is searching for, 
or rotten bridge which has escaped the vigilance of that hu- 
man providence with which it is necessary to supplement 
the Divine, and then I have thought that you my brothers 
and dearest friends would say over the mangled body of this 
fireman the only things I care to have said, viz: 

1. He believed in the gospel he preached. 

2. He always insisted that the brightest colors with which 
the possibilities and the opportunities of this radical gospel 
could be painted were to the reality only as the sign board 
daub is to Raphael's master piece. 

3. That he was anxious to do something to atone for the 
masculine slander of the ancient Adam, by saying that this 
work he did not do, but " the woman thou gavest me," she 
helped me. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDING 
MAY 7, 1879. 



RECEIPTS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah $225 00 

Cincinnati, Ohio, First Congregational Church.... 202 25 

Chicago, 111., Church of the Messiah 200 00 

Chicago, 111., Unity Church 150 00 

St. Paul, Minn., Unity Church 125 00 

St. Louis, Mo., Church of the Unity 67 00 

Quincy, 111., Second Cong. Church 50 00 

Louisville, Ky., Church of the Messiah 50 00 

Meadville, Pa., Indep. Cong. Church 35 00 

Geneseo, III., First Unitarian Church 30 00 

Geneva, 111 , First Christian Cong. Church 30 00 

Ann Arbor, Mich., First Unitarian Church 20 00 

Kalamazoo, Mich., First Unitarian Church 20 00 

Janesville, Wis., All Souls' Church 20 00 

Evansville, Ind., Church of the Unity 15 00 

Grand Haven, Mich., First Unitarian 10 00 

Indianapolis, Ind., Unity Church 10 00 

Marietta, Ohio, First Unitarian Church 10 00 

Sheffield, 111., Unitarian Church 8 00 

Alton, 111., First Congregational Church 5 00 

Shelbyville, 111., First Congregational Church .... 5 00 

Collection at Annual Conference, Chicago, 1878. . . 66 19 

«• " " " Cincinnati, 1879, 33 79 

" " Mich. State Con., Lapeer, Jan., 1879, l " <*> 

" " 111. and la. St. Con., Dav., Apr., 1879, 8 CO 

Friends at Princeton, 111 20 00 

Friend at St. Louis 10 00 

" " St. Paul 10 00 

" " Cleveland 5 00 

" «' Buffalo 5 00 

«' " Winnetka .-. ... 5 00 



$1,466 23 



EXPENSES. 

Deficit of 1877-8 $97 76 

Rev. J. VV. Chadwick, inv. preacher ( to An. Con. 1878 60 00 
Rev. M. J. Savage, " " " " " 1879 45 2 5 

Office rent, Oct., 1878 — Mar., 1879 90 00 

Office furnishing 13 00 

J. T. Sunderland, Sec'y, for printing, stationery, &c. 81 65 
J. LI. Jones, Missionary Sec'y, — , 

For traveling expenses (288 20 

" stationery, telegrams, postage 30 00 

" salary 900 00 1218 20 

$1,605 86 

Deficit : 139 63 

TREASURER'S APPEAL. 
Friendt and Co-worker s for the Liberal Faith: 

The Western Unitarian Conference at its recent annual 
session at Cincinnati, found its treasury empty and debts 
amounting to several hundred dollars outstanding. An effort 
was made to reduce the deficiency forthwith, and it was re- 
solved to appeal to all the western societies, as hitherto, for 
contributions to sustain the work of the Conference and its 
missionary enterprises, through the coming year. The de- 
ficiency has already been mostly made up, and now the ap- 
peal is made not only for contributions, but for direct as- 
surances that can be relied on as to when the payments will 
actually be made. It is not a satisfactory or business-like 
mode of conducting affairs for the officers to go forward in 
incurring obligations which they have no means to meet. 
The expenses of our room in Chicago and of our missionary 
accrue from month to month, and honesty and fair dealing 
demand they should be met promptly. The remedy for this 
evil of procrastinated, if not wholly omitted, contributions, 
lies in our own hands. 

To facilitate a systematic collection of funds, and make it 
general over the field of our western work, the Conference 
takes the liberty to apportion among the respective societies 
the amount which it is hoped to raise. This was done with 
the consent, as far as practicable, of the pastors and delegates 
in attendance ; but, of course, no authority was assumed 
either to obligate the societies, or to limit them to the several 
amounts designated. The apportionment suggested, with 
explanatory resolutions, may be found below. Will the pas- 
tors and treasurers of the various societies see to it — 

1st. That prompt action is taken to pledge the contribu- 
tion of a designated sum, payable at a certain lime on or be- 
fore January 1, 1880. 

2d. That word of this action is forthwith communicated 
to the undersigned. 

3d. That the pledge so made is redeemed .to the day, as 
well as to the dollar. 

Your responses, if generous and prompt, will infuse new 
life and zeal into our organization, a inspiring it to words and 
works that cannot fail to bear abundant harvest of good. 

Joseph Shippen, Treas., 

May 20, 1879. 417 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS 
Passed by the Conference, May 8, 1879. 
Resolved, That the Conference endeavor to raise $2000 
for the work of the next year, and that the annexed schedule 
is suggested as an equitable apportionment thereof to the sev- 
eral societies. 

Resolved, That we recommend the delegates at this Con- 
ference, upon returning home, to make prompt report to their 
societies relative to this Conference, its aims and methods, 
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for the purpose of creating interest and securing contribu- 
tions for the coining year. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be instructed to correspond 
with the several societies, submitting the sums to each so 
apportioned, and requesting approval and definite indication, 
at an early day, of the time when the samo will be paid. 

SUGGESTED APPORTIONMENT FOR 1879-80. 



Alton $25 

Bloomington 40 

Broadhead 15 

Chicago, Ch. of Messiah 200 
'« Unity Church. 150 
«• Third «' .. 25 
" Fourth " .. 25 

Detroit 150 

Geneseo 30 

Grand Haven 10 

Jackson 15 

Kalamazoo 20 

Keokuk 25 

La Porte 20 

Marietta 10 

Milwaukee 75 

Nebraska 25 

Quincy 50 

St. Louis, Ch. of Messiah 225 
" Unity Church 80 
Total 



Ann Arbor ..% 20 

Buda and Sheffield 20 

Buffalo 100 

Cincinnati 170 

Cleveland 50 

Davenport 25 

Denver 50 

Evansville 15 

Geneva 20 

Indianapolis 15 

Tanesville 20 

Kansas City 20 

Kenosha 25 

Louisville 100 

Meadville 40 

Muskegon 15 

Princeton 20 

Shelbyville 10 

St. Paul 50 

Toledo 20 

f 2,000 



SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WESTERN 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Why is it that the oldest, strongest, largest Unitarian 
churches of the West ignored their Sunday School Society's 
request for Sunday School facts ? Tho brethren shall not 
be pilloried in print, but, brothers, we hope more friendli- 
ness from you next time. The result is that our figures, as 
is usual with statistics, are half-lies all through. By calcu- 
lating averages, however, we can squeese out truth enough 
to give a fair idea of— 



WHAT OUB LIBKKXL gCKDAT SCHOOLS Ul DOING. 

1. Oub Rank amd File. — The forty-one schools report- 
ing average eighty-three scholars in nine classes of about 
nine scholars each. In respect of numbers, Ann Arbor, 
Meadville and Quincy bear the banners; only ten besides 
them overcount the hundred. The proportion of Liberal 
girls to Liberal boys is as four to three ; of women-teachers 
to men-teachers, nearly as three to one. About one-third 
of the teachers are parents. Two-thirds of the schools re- 
port infant classes, averaging eighteen little Liberals, while 
one-half have adult classes, averaging sixteen big Liberals 
each. 

2. Otm Tools.— A great variety of them. Few schools 
adopt the "uniform lesson" system. Of thirty-nine schools 
reporting Lessons, seventeen use "Unity Lessons on Child 
Life ;" eight, those published by the U. S. S. Society in Bos- 
ton ; five.Qannett's on the "Growth of the Hebrew Religion 
five, the Bible itself without lesson papers ; and Jones' pa- 
pers, Learned'! cards, and some Universalis! publications, 
and in two cases the International series, are scattered over 
a dozen more. For Song and Service Books, of thirty-eight 
schools reporting, twenty-five sing from "Sunny Side;" 
eleven use the Boston "Hymn, Tune and Service Book :" 
ten use Hosmer's "Way of Life;" six the new Uhitt Song 
sad Service Book;" others scattering. Two or three of 
these books are often used together. The Libraries of the 



twenty-nine schools reporting them, if shelved together, 
would amount to 11,088 volumes; shelved as they are, they 
average 882 volumes each, Geneseo and St. Louis (Learn- 
ed's) heading the list with 768 and 700. This last year, 
eight schools have added 100 volumes or more ; thirteen 
average thirty-seven volumes of increase, and eight have 
added none. Papers. Three out of every four schools 
take them, — usually the "Day Spring;" but "Scattered 
Seeds," the "Myrtle" and the "Guiding Star" appear. A 
few copies of the "Nursery," "Wide Awake" and "St. Nich- 
olas" are often taken, sometimes for prises. Only one 
school reports the use of chromo cards to reward attendance. 
The general verdict about the papers is "highly valued." 
Geneseo, with its thorough organization, believes in them 
so heartily that a school of 109 digests fifty "Day Springs," 
fifty "Guiding Stars," fifty "Scattered Seeds" and four 
"Nurseries." From this height, judgments about them vary 
down to the message, "Nearly worthless." Doubtless they 
have real value to the children who do not see "St. Nich- 
olas" or the "Nursery" in their homes. 

8. Oob Motobs- — Of the two great motors — the Teach- 
ers' zeal and the Superintendent's skill, — no statistics ob- 
tained. But the Teachers' Meeting is both the heart and 
pulse of the Sunday School ; the heart, for out of it are the 
issues of life ; the pulse, for the attendance at it and the 
spirit of it are the best single gauge of a school's vitality. 
Therefore the one discouraging fact in our whole report, — 
the more discouraging because so often unpreventable, — is 
that, of thirty-three schools replying on this point, only 
fourteen have Teachers' Meetings ; and of these only six 
have them weekly. Only six with weekly meetings ! that, 
of course, moans that very little systematic work is being 
done in our Liberal Sunday Schools out West; and that 
means that but little real work is done. The more honor 
to the individual teachers who do "real work" without the 
meeting ! The Chorister or Children's Choir. Of ihirty- 
three schools reporting, twenty-one aid themselves by this 
much under-estimated motor. Let the Chorister magnify 
his office ! It is he that lights the school-hour by his face, 
his lips, his manner. The first thing that a dull school 
needs, is alive Superintendent; the second, alive Chorister, 
paid for, if necessary. Five years of a good Chorister will 
give your church congregational music. School Festivals. 
Nearly all the schools report a Christmas and an Easier 
celebration; twelve, a Flower Sunday; and five, a Harvest 
Sunday. Two or three keep New Year's Day; and one 
sends word of what it calls a "8ervice of Mercy," or "Dumb 
Animals' Sunday." Concerts, dramatic entertainments, 
"Motto Sundays," summer picnics, are abundantly reported, 
with stress laid on their success. It looks as if this part of 
our work were well cared for. The Treasure Sox. Of 
thirty-two schools, the average income this last year was 
956.00. No less than seven of us are «r»/«m-aires, with in- 
comes touching or overrunning f 100 Geneseo again leads 
our host, a nabob with 9164. 

II. 

WHAT OOB SOCIETY HAS DONE THE PAST YBAB. 

1. It has got a local habitation at Room 67, 75 Madison 
St., Chicago, being one of a Happy Family of four caged 
there together, the other three being the W.U.C., the C. W. 
L. U., and Uhitt. Do not the printed letter heads show it? 
Further, it has got a devoted and unpaid friend in Miss F. 
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L. Roberta, who, besides all her work for the other three 
members of the family, has given a large part of her time 
and strength — and weakness — and zeal to answering our 
orders and tying our bundles and mailing onr lesson papers. 
At last, the work grew too large for even her willing Angers, 
—and the Society had not a nickel to spare. What could be 
done ? Our Janesville Secretary suggested that we create a 
few life-members. Four or five life-members were accord- 
ingly created ; and as it costs each life-member $10 to be 
born, this birth-tax yielded a little fund which we devoted to 
a toy. Since January, our W. U. 8. 8. Society has owned 
a boy— "our Johnny!" And, friends, if some of you don't 
give us life-memberships enough to keep that boy from 
starving, your Society itself may have to give up the ghost 
One a month will almost do it : will not our larger schools 
adopt "Johnny," each one for a month ? Besides a habita- 
tion, a friend and a boy, we may even add that we have got 
an organ 1 For Uottt, although not an organ of Unitarian- 
ism as such, and having no official connection with our S. 8. 
8ociety, has been it* constant mouth-piece of proclamation 
to the Liberal public, advertising our work and printing onr 
lessons in current numbers; and so fathering what has been 
done that its name has naturally christened more than one 
of our publications. 

2. Oob Pubuoatioxs. Lbs8ohs .— Of course, we conld 
afford to publish very little. For infant classes we have 
made a beginning, by printing two sets of illuminated cards 
with verses,— one, the "Sayings of Jesus," the other on 
"Kindness to Animals." Bach package contains ten cards, 
and is sold for fifteen cents. One hundred and ninety-nine 
of these packages have been called for by our Liberal infants 

For children from eight to fourteen years old, we have 
published the three series of lesson papers known as "Unity 
Lessons an Child Life": (1) Corner-stones of Character. 
(2) Home Life. (8) School Life. Each series contains 
twelve lessons (on 6 sheets) and is sold, in quantities of 
twenty-five sets or more, at five cents per set. For teachers' 
use each has also been bound in pamphlet form and inter- 
leaved for notes, at fifteen cents a copy, or 91.26 per dozen. 
As many of the lessons prove rich enough for more than one 
Sunday's use, the three series, costing fifteen cents, afford 
material for about a year's class-talks straight to the heart 
of child-temptations and child-character. We owe these 
to the willing kindness of Mrs. K. G. Wells and Mrs. F. B. 
Ames, of Boston, Mrs. Susan Lesley and Mrs. E. L. Head, 
of Philadelphia. It is by no means saying that they come 
up to their authors' ideal to say that they are probably the 
best series of practical lessons on Child Life yet secured in 
Sunday School form. So far, 1,166 sets of Series I, 824 of 
Series II, 700 of Series III (still unfinished and now appear- 
ing in Umitt) have been sold. They have been stereotyped, 
and are kept permanently in stock. 

Sbbviob amd Soho Book. — Another want was felt, the 
want of a small book combining 8. S. services and songs at a 
price so cheap that the poorest schools could secure a full 
outfit. Mr. Wendte's song-book, "Sunny Side," and Mr. 
Hosmer's service-book, "Way of Life," remain perhaps our 
most valuable tools ; but, with one costing thirty cents, and 
the other thirty-three cents by the quantity, sixty-three cents 
for the two, few.'of our western schools are rich enough to 
afford themselves the full supply. Mr. Blake, of Quincy, 
took up this problem, 'and his solution of it we regard as the 
real feat of this last year's work. He gave us, three or four 



months ago, a little book called "Unity- Services and Songs,'* 
containing six services and some thirty songs, hymns and 
chants, — most of them new to all of us, — this at the cost of 
only eight cents a copy, if one hundred copies are ordered. 
At this rate, two small schools, by clubbing together, can 
easily put a book into the hands of every child, — a book that 
will furnish all that is needed for six months or more, proba- 
bly for a year. The hope is to supplement this by a second 
part of like size, or possibly a little larger, in the course of 
the next year. 

Cheapness is one great conquest. But Mr. Blake aimed, 
besides, to enrich our somewhat bare School service. Again, 
it is not the ideal book, but it seems to some of us to offer 
by far the noblest and sweetest ritual for children's worship 
that our Liberal Schools as yet have seen. It is a ritual of 
mingled reading and responses, prayer and song, its pecu- 
liarity being the way in which the music is interfused 
through all. To claim that it is above anything before tried 
by our schools, or even by our churches, as a congregational 
service, is tantamount to saying that it is above the power of 
of any school without a Chorister and pains taken. We 
think it within the power of any earnest, live school that has 
a Chorister and takes the pains, and predict for it a growing 
approval by our better schools, as one by one, in East and 
West, they dare begin its use. We believe it has already 
been favorably noticed in England also. About 1,800 copies 
have thus far been sold. 

Festival S eh vices. — Besides this little collection, we 
owe to Mr. Blake, Mr. Eddowes, Mr. Jones and Mr. Long- 
fellow some special services for Easter, Flower, Harvest and 
Christmas Sundays. Over 2,001) of the Christmas, and 
1,600 of the Easter Service, were called for. These again 
are but beginnings of a work that may lead to much; possi- 
bly to a general observance by our schools and churches of 
four Festival Sundays in the year. It is thought that their 
observance, distributed, as the names above suggest, over 
the four seasons, may prove a pleasant custom to which both 
old and young will become attached ; that the joining of 
school and church in a common service on such occasions 
may lead to closer and healthier connections in other ways 
between the two ; that, not suddenly, but by gradual improve- 
ments, we may attain a rich and noble form of worship for 
each one of these Festivals, around which religious associa- 
tions will begin to cluster; and that, in time, the practice 
thus acquired on the occasional Sunday may even lead to 
the enrichment of onr usual church services. It certainly 
seems fitting that in a Congregational church of all churches 
the congregation should take part in its own worship. But 
the responses, as commonly read, are they not painfully bleak 
and unimpressive? The beginning of improvement must 
probably come through music. If a congregation would but 
learn to chant a few grand strains, and grow fond of a few 
simple or stately sentences of prayer said in unison, new 
elements of impressiveness would at once enter in our still 
over-puritanized church hour. Nor need this banish any 
part of song or praise already used. 

I had better frankly refer to another criticism which has 
reached us from several quarters. In a Christmas service 
some of us would possibly like stress laid on the supernatu- 
ral birth and the glow of miracles that lies around the Beth- 
lehem manger, and might feel that the Festival failed of being 
"Christian" otherwise. In an Easter service, some friends 
certainly wish stress laid upon the Resurrection miracle. 
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and complain again that without it the Christian element is 
lacking. In other churches such stress, in either case, 
would render the services quite possibly unusable. The like 
difficulty rises, to some extent, in the preparation of a whole 
song or service book. The main fact that has thus far 
shaped the course adopted by our Society, and unconsciously 
rather than consciously shaped it, is that the essential relig- 
ious thoughts, (e. g. the two central thoughts of Christmas 
gladness, — joy in the child of Bethlehem, and joy in the child 
life of all our lands and homes; and the two central thoughts 
of Easter gladness, — joy in the new Spring life of the earth, 
and joy in the hope and faith of Immortality,) the fact that 
these, the central and essential thoughts of the two Festi- 
vals, are common to the religiousness of both conservative 
and radical It was hoped, therefore, that we all could join 
in these right heartily ; while friends who wished the special 
reference to this or that belief, dear to some but not to 
others, could easily insert by their own readings and prayer 
words what the printed services lacked of perfectness for 
them. It is much easier and pleasanter to repair the omis- 
sions in a service thus, — places are purposely left, to be so 
used, — than to deliberately omit from a printed form phra- 
ses and passages that convey untruth to many. If the 
Society has adopted a wrong or unfair course in this matter, 
it wishes to be clearly shown the better and nobler way. 

The Tool Chest, Tkmpkbajicb Society, bto. — Three 
other publications bearing our name may be mentioned 
One is what Is called our "Tool Chest," a tiny five cent 
pamphlet printed to serve as guide to what we think the best 
helps for Liberal Sunday Schools. Teachers and Superin- 
tendents planning a winter's work will And it useful to-have 
at hand. The second is the outline of a Temperance So- 
ciety called the "True Helpers." This outline with a little 
service which embodies and explains the pledge is printed 
on a strong card for permanent use, and furnished at twenty- 
five cents a dozen. Silk badges for members are furnished 
at fifty cents a dozen. It differs from the ordinary Temper 
ance Society in several ways ; by asking of the children only 
a three months' pledge, instead of binding them for life ; by 
greatly emphasizing the solemnity of an honor pledge ; and 
by appealing to the motive " For their sake " more than to 
the danger of the gutter for one's self. The three months' 
limit of the pledge necessitates a quarterly renewal of it for 
those who wish to make their chivalry continuous. This 
quarterly renewal need only occupy fifteen minutes of an 
ordinary Sunday School hour, or, if preferred, may claim a 
special hour and celebration of its own. Perhaps one special 
celebration yearly, with the other three renewals of the 
slighter kind, would be the better way. It is hoped that in 
some form a temperance work may be begun in our Liberal 
Sunday Schools. In this form of the "True Helpers" a 
strong and constant lesson would be taught our children, 
not of temperance alone, but of public spirit, i.e., self-denial 
for ctber people's sakes, and of honor, — the three in one 
Finally, we may refer to a compact paper by Secretary 
Jones in the TJmitt of Sept 15, 1878. It is an eight-page 
gold mine, full of terse and practical hints about the meth- 
ods of making a Liberal Sunday School successful, — bints 
of what to teach, and how to teach it Send for it in your 
orders for our "Tools." And, by the way, remember to send 
two or three postage stamps when you ask for your samples : 
it prevents begging in you and beggary in us. A second 
"finally" is in place. Since the utmost we can claim is so 



small, we may as well exalt ourselves by adding that last au- 
tumn, at our suggestion, the Massachusetts Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals,printed a "Service of Mercy," with 
readings and hymns. It is furnished free to Sunday Schools 
on application to that Society. (96 Tremont St., Boston.) 
Seven thousand copies have already been distributed. Why 
should not every one of our Liberal Sunday Schools have a 
"Sunday of Mercy" among its next year's festivals? 

The two sets of Infant Class Cards, the three sets of Unity 
Lessons on Child Life, the TJnitt Service and Song Book, the 
Festival Exercises, the " Tool Chest," and the Temperance 
Society's Card, are all that the Society has published this 
past year. 

Now one word more. The Treasurer's report will show 
that our work has been in enough demand to pay our way. 
But what was said above muat be repeated : we are not pay- 
ing our way honestly until the Society contributes its fair 
share to the expenses of the central office, where it claims to 
much of the attendants' time. Nor is this work a thing for 
which a few officers should feel themselves financially re- 
sponsible. The work belongs to all of us as Liberals I It 
is one of the tasks, one of the privileges, laid upon the Lib- 
erals of this generation to begin to prepare the working-tools 
of a somewhat new faith. The time for construction has 
come. Our views of the Bible, our views of the great world- 
religions, our views of Religion in its essence and develop- 
ment, have not yet been put into good text-books and Sunday 
School tools. To help prepare them is, I take it, the work 
that lies before our Sunday School Society. Of course, the 
work needs workers, and, of course, it takes some money. 
Considering our small income, and the fact that everything 
done has to be done by men and women already over-busy, 
we think we may be satisfied with this last year's attempts. 
But now, who cares enough for the attempt to stand by it and 
help in it/ "How many life-members, and how many an- 
nual members of our Society have you in your Sunday 
School ?" was one of the questions asked on our circular : 
and the answer from the forty-one schools amounts to — five 
life-friends, and sixteen or seventeen annuals 1 Probably a 
few of the latter are unreported. We would that every 
teacher in every western Liberal Sunday School might come 
to feel that the card of Annual Membership in this Society 
was the badge of his or her admission to the glorious com- 
pany of teachers. We would that those not teachers, yet 
interested in our work, would, east and west, adopt the 
same symbol of their interest. We would that the ministers 
could persuade some of their richer friends that they can 
hardly put ten dollars to better missionary service in our cause, 
— that cause of spreading "Freedom, Fellowship and Charac- 
ter in Religion" — than to make themselves life-members 
of the Society. $1.00 makes you an annual member, $10 
makes you one for life. Help the Society, friends, and it 
will help yonr children. 

W. C. Gxnhktt, 
President W. U. 8. 8. Society 

SUMMARY OP TREASURER'S STATEMENT FOR YEAR 
ENDING MAY 9TH, 1879. 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. Or. 



Dr. 

To Publishing Expenses of 
the year, Ulnm'td Cards. 
Special Service Book and 
the Sunday Sen. Lessons, 
as per Presld't Uannett'a 
Roport 1877 96 

" Bal. to new sect. In stock, 
notlnclud'g stereo.plates, 98 86 



$774 81 



By Bal. on hand $ 94 05 

" 85 Annual Memberships, 28 00 

4 Life Members 40 00 

Donation 10 00 

" Cash Sales 240 70 

Bills Uncollected 190 11 



$699 88 

By Estimtd Stock on hand, 174 65 
$774 81 
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One copy, per year $l 5° 

Ten copies, or more, each I 25 

Single Copies 07 

Send money by Registered Letter, P. O. Order, or Draft 
on Chicago Bank. Drafts, however small, on Banks outside 
of Chicago, are liable to a charge of 25 cents for cashing. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison {no 
longer Kenosha), Wis. 

Do you like our new UNITY ? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Prospective. — The two series, each of twelve articles, 
begun in our last paper, will continue in successive numbers 
as follows : — 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 



Poets. 

Bryant. W. C. Gannett. 

Longfellow. Mrs. S. B. Beats. 
Lowell. . Mrs . 5. C. Ll. Jones. 
Whittier.. ..Miss H. Tolman. 
Holmes. . Mrs. A. W. Rollins. 
Emerson.. Mrs. E. T. Wilkes. 



Essayists, 

Emerson 

Thorean Rob' I Collyer. 

Curtis. R. tV. Bellows. 

Whipple C. A. Bartol. 

Fiske J. L. Dudley. 

Draper H. W. Bellows. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

7J Madison Street. 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

In reply to the appeal and resolutions found on page 108, 
the following responses have been made : — 

At a meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Church of 
Messiah, Chicago, which has charge of society matters, held 
May 23d, it was voted to accept the assessment of $200 made 
upon that Society by the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
to instruct the Treasurer to pay $100 of it immediately, and 
to apprise Treasurer Shippen that the remaining *ioo will 
be paid in by October 1st. 

Unity Church at St. Paul, Minn., assessed $50 on th« 
1879- '80 apportionment, pledges itself to send $100 by Jan- 
uary I, 1880. 

Unity Church at Indianapolis, Ind., assessed $15 on the 
1879- '80 apportionment, pledges itself to send the sum by 
October I, 1879. 

The Church of the Unity at Cleveland, Ohio, assessed $50 
on the 1879 '80 apportionment, raised the same on the first 
Sunday after the pastor's return from the Conference. 



II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old-New Creed. 



Trinity-Unity .Brooke Herford 

Incarnation R.A. Griffin. 

Miracle G. E. Gordon. 

Inspi ration Joseph May . 

Predestination. J. H.Heywood. 
Original Sin ..W. J. Potter. 



Conversion J. P. Long. 

Atonement. . . W. C. Gannett. 

Prayer S . Longfellow. 

Immortality ... C. F. Dole. 
Heaven & He.l. S. C. Calthrop 
Th Kingdom tf God.. E.Elder 



RECEIPTS. t 
Hereafter, all money received for subscriptions will be ac- 
knowledged in print, as below, instead of by Private letter. 
Parties whose names do not appear are requested to notify us. 

The following have been received from subscribers from 
May 15M to June 1st : 



5° 
SO 
75 
So 
5° 



J. H. Crooker, $5 00 

Miss M. E. Rice, 1 50 
Miss Kathleen Wright, 75 
Miss M. D. Tilden, 1 50 
Mrs. F. Smith— addn'l, 25 



Miss Fanny Brewer, 
Dr. T. P. Wilson, 
Walter C. Wright, 
Mrs. K. G. Wells, 
T. Wilson Hill, 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper. % 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol 1 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert 1 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To-day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 

Hymn and Tunc Book, revised edition 1 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Marti neau 1 25 

Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau 1 25 

Essentials and Non- Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. 

Clarke, paper 25 cents ; cloth 50 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

cloth, 30 cents j paper . . TT. 40 

Child's Book of Religion, O. B. Frothingham 1 00 

Childhood of the World, Edward Clodd 60 



WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The object of this Society shall be to elevate the character, 
enlarge the influence, increase the number of Sunday Schools, 
to multiply and improve the quality of Sunday School In- 
strumentalities. Any one may become an Annual Member 
l>y the payment of il.00 ; Life Member, $10.00. (Arts. II, 
VII, of Constitution.) 

For general account of its Tool-Chest," arid special ap- 
peal to Sunday School workers, see Report inside, on pages 
109 — in. 

UNITY SERVICES. 

A Service for the Sunday of Flowers, arranged by 
Samuel Longfellow. 30 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per hundred. 

Selection for Recitation on Flower Sunday, 10 cts. 
per package. 

The Easter Service with several carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, offers much that will be 
enjoyed throughout the Summer : 40 cts. per dozen, $2.50 per 
hundred. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition plainer, but more durable,per 100, 
18.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series—" Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons, — 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— «* School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 
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PRISON REFORM. 
Miss Ella A. Giles, of Madison, in her new story, 
"Maiden Rachel," which incidentally touches 
the question of prison reform, remarks " that the 
end of punishment is the protection of society, 
and that it is best protected by the complete re- 
formation of the transgressor." The sentence 
states the principles of true criminal law. In such 
law, society's first aim is to protect itself; and 
neither the spirit of revenge nor of charity toward 
the offender should interfere with this aim. The 
State should regard the criminal not as a law- 
breaker to be punished, nor as a sinner to be con- 
verted, but as a danger to be guarded against. 

But under this principle of self-protection comes 
the question of method ; and the best method of 
social self-protection is, as Miss Giles says, the 
" reformation of the transgressor." And this is the 
only method with which the prison is concerned. 
If the prisoner is beyond all hope of reform, the 
prison is not the place for him. Why burden the 
State with his keeping ? If he and the philan- 
thropist insist on his sacred right to life, then drop 
him by pneumatic dispatch at the north pole or 
middle of Sahara, where he will not be dangerous 
to his neighbors, and tell him to live in welcome 
If there is no hope of his reform, why keep him ? 
Voltaire said hanging was the worst use to put a 
man to ; but a hopeless imprisonment for life seems 
worse, — costlier to the state and no better for the 
man. Often he would himself prefer that the State 
should gain safety by the cheaper and easier meth- 
od of chloroform. If he be kept at all it should be 
in the hope and with the aim of reform. Hence 
the prison, while being primarily for the safe-keep 
ing of dangerous men, and while aiding practically 
to deter others from crime, should yet concentrate 
all its efforts in the aim to reform its inmates. If 
it can send them out as better men, it has done the 
best work for the protection of society ; if it can- 
not, then it would be better not to take them at 
alL At any rate, not from mere sickly motives of 
charity for them, but from the wisest motives of 
social self-protection, the prison should aim 
first and always to reform the criminal. 



We are glad that our public men are studying 
methods by which prisons shall become such schools 
of reform, — cultivating in convicts, no longer a ha- 
tred of work and of the world, but habits of indus- 
try and order, and healthier feelings toward society. 
We of the West have been especially indebted to 
G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, for arousing a better 
sentiment on this subject by his excellent papers 
on " Prison Reform." He was to have made a new 
presentation of the subject before the National 
Conference of Charities, which has just met in Chi- 
cago ; but his sudden call to Europe the week be- 
fore prevented. Miss Giles' book bears somewhat 
on this subject, in the same wise and humane spir- 
it, and we hope that, for this as well as for its many 
other excellences, it will obtain a wide reading. 



Even Presbyterianism broadens. Prof. Patton, 
reporting the proceedings of the recent General 
Assembly, said " the time would come when the 
Presbyterian church would strip off its narrowness 
and cheerfully recognize, as its own standards 
taught, that persons who held tenaciously to all the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity were Christians, 
and would treat with the most brotherly cordiality 
Christians of whatever name, and in that catholi- 
city the Presbyterian church would be blessed." 
We would not, however, do Prof. Patton the injus- 
tice to suppose he meant the " catholicity " should 
ever include Prof. Swing. He lament'ed the falling 
off, in numbers and quality, of candidates for the 
Presbyterian ministry, and said " the best brains 
did not study for the ministry." But why should 
they, when they are just the ones which the Pres- 
byterian ministry takes most pains to cast out if 
they do study ? But perhaps the funniest of all 
was to see this General Assembly, with the dis- 
graceful scenes in the Brooklyn Presbytery fresh in 
memory, denounce secular reading on Sunday, and 
condemn the theatre and opera "because they 
were not conducive to vital piety." With Tal- 
mage's well-known theatrical pulpit performances 
allowed on one side, and the scarcely-less theatri- 
cal attacks of his accusers on the other, at least 
the opera might have been spared till another meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. 
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British Unitarianism, too, stands for Unity. At 
an anniversary meeting of the Unitarian society at 
Belfast, Ireland, recently, the President, Rev. J. C. 
Street, said he looked forward to "a better day when 
the differences which had divided their Unitarian 
body would be looked upon as the wrangling of 
children, and when the differences which divide Uni- 
tarians from other bodies of Christians, and He- 
brews from Mahometans, would disappear, and 
when it should be seen that they are all working 
together for the accomplishment of the divine 
result, the upholding of humanity into its noblest 
development." 

The woman who said the Universalists taught 
that all men were to be saved, but as for her, she 
believed in better things, has a son. The editor of 
the Congregationalist says " it is refreshing " to find 
Oberlin " now a unit in the conviction that Con- 
gregationalism fairly involves the belief in eternal 
future punishment." Refreshing! 



At an Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, amid a 
solemn display of candles, crucifixes and Roman 
Catholic rites, was recently celebrated " a requiem 
mass for the repose of the soul of the Rev. James 
De Koven." It is painful to think that the good 
Doctor's soul has been waiting for " repose " all 
this time, and that his pious friends have been so 
dilatory in obtaining it for him, especially when it 
could be done so easily. We allude to the cere- 
mony, however, not so much for its bearing on Dr. 
De Koven as on the ritualistic tendency in certain 
quarters in America. 

Meanwhile, France, which has had experience 
enough on that side, is moving in the other direc- 
tion. The present ministry consists of six Pro- 
testants out t>f the nine members ; and M. Jules 
Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction, is decidedly 
Anti-Catholic. It is announced that "there are 
now on file in the Bureau of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship no less than forty-five applications for 
the organization of new congregations in the Es- 
tablished Protestant Church." A French writer 
says : " There is no doubt that we are in the pres- 
ence of a bold politico-religious movement to car- 
ry Republican France over from Catholicism to 
the Protestant Church." Elie Rectus in a recent 
letter, has pictured the great decline in the Pa- 
pal revenues." St. Peter upbraids the bishops, the 
bishops upbraid the vicars, the vicars upbraid 
their congregations, but these turn a deaf ear, and 
the more they are upbraided, the less they give." 



Of the sermon, F. L. Hosmer said in his essay 
upon " Our Church Service," at Cincinnati : 

" The great advantage our social religious meet- 
ings may always have, and which will be lasting 
warrant for their being, is that refreshing of the in- 
dividual from the current of a common devotion 
and thought, as the tides of the great ocean cleanse 
the inlets and streams whose individual flow is en- 
forced by this accession of power. And to this 
common current a true sermon is like the moon's 
orb to bid it rise. It gives vision, it awakens 
prayer. It makes real what is higher, nobler, bet- 
ter, and inflames desire. Such sermons have I 
heard that were prayer, music, poetry and thought, 
fused in the white heat of lips touched with coals 
from the altar. An excellent and conscientious 
preacher expressed dislike of impassioned style. 
He dropped rhetoric from his discourse, he said, 
and aimed at unimpassioned presentation of truth. 
But the light-giving rays alone never made the 
earth to bud and bloom. 'I believe, therefore 
have I spoken,' said the great preacher of old. 
The truth that does not inspire you, you cannot be 
the inspirer of in me. In all teaching there is this 
personal element, which, though not part of the 
truth itself, does become its medium. Even in the 
field of natural science its foremost professor has 
shown us the use of other faculties than the under- 
standing alone ; and in the sphere of morals he 
but uses half his weapons and but half does his 
work, who seeks only to present truth to the head 
without awakening love for it in the heart. I re- 
peat, therefore, that I see no good reason for de- 
precating this emphasis of the sermon in our Sun- 
day service to-day. It has been the strong arm of 
our unliturgical churches. I believe it has awak- 
ened more of moral force and stirred more devout 
feeling than all the repetitions of all the litur- 
gies. When it is what it should be, it wings the 
whole service ; and at the end the preacher needs 
no ' let us pray,' for the thought of the congrega- 
tion will glide on into prayer : — not the prayer of 
moving lips and wandering eyes, not the prayer of 
posture, but the prayer born of quickened thought 
and desire made more devout." 



We call special attention to the admirable Sunday School 
Lesson* on Vacation in this issue. In order that they may 
reach our children before the public schools close, we print 
them out of their order, withholding Nos. IX. and X. until 
the next paper. • 

The Unitarian Advocate gave notice of a general Con- 
vention of the Liberal Churches, to be held in Portland, Ore- 
gon, June 8 to 10. A conference there means travel. "Bro. 
Galvin will come down from Walla Walla, the Puget Sound 
circuit rider will be there, Dr. Stebbins will come up from 
San Francisco, and, in short, the time is auspicious for a 
general convention of Pacific coast Unitarians." At the 
Conference, T. L. Eliot's new church edifice will be dedicat- 
ed. The building cost about twenty thousand dollars, and 
will stand, on the day of its dedication, free from all incum- 
brance of debt. The money has nearly all been raised in 
Portland. 
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THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 



ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 



• You see that boy laughing? you think he's all fun ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done." 



The best disseminators of a religious faith are 
not its regular converts or disciples. The Ritualist 
preaches to those who already believe all that he 
believes ; the Radical addresses those who already 
doubt more than he doubts ; until in listening to 
almost any preacher one is reminded of Holmes' 
Katydid : 

" Thou say'st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way." 

Those who are as unconscious of any wish to teach 
us as \re are of being taught are the friends who 
bring to us most surely the beauty and tenderness 
of the old faiths, or the strength and force and 
vitality of the new. The husbandmen who have 
created such luxuriance of vegetation on Coral 
islands are nothing but careless waves and unthink 
ing birds and irresponsible breezes. 

The Liberal thinker will do well therefore not to 
compile books of poems or essays distinctly marked 
"of the Liberal Faith;'' he will be satisfied with 
seeing the new wine poured into the old bottles, 
and will feel a comfortable assurance that a piece 
of new cloth sewed on to an old garment will call 
special attention to the desirableness of a new gar- 
ment If we are seeking, then, among the old fa- 
miliar writers for one to carry arms for Achilles 
under ornaments for the women — one who shall 
have a distinctly religious " note " in the cheerful 
ring of his voice, — there will be two reasons for 
choosing Dr. Holmes : first, there is a devotional 
element in his writings as different from the " mere 
morality " in the fun of Bret Harte and John Hay, 
as it is from the lofty and impersonal poetry, spirit- 
ual rather than religious, of George Eliot ; Dr. 
Holmes can be as practical as Bret Harte and write 
as easily, 

" Twas God A'mighty who made that crew ;" 
and he can be as spiritual as George Eliot in his 
noble poem of " The Chambered Nautilus ;" but 
he can also be devotional. Secondly, it is in the 
very midst of his most humorous writing that we 
find the strongest examples of religious feeling. 
Probably most of his admirers have forgotten how 
often he is deliberately serious ; I doubt if a single 
jover of " Holmes' Poetry " could repeat one of his 



many hymns ; but all of us can quote instantly 
some single line of intense religious meaning that 
has flashed out in the midst of poetry else almost 
comic. 

That he has dealt severe blows at theology and 
made certain religious practices ridiculous, should 
no more lead us to suppose him irreligious than >»c 
are to think him probably a poor physician because 
he cannot resist an occasional " hit " at his own 
profession, telling us that if all medicine were 
thrown into the sea it would be better for mankind 
and worse for the fishes ; and bidding to the class 
feast those of his classmates who are physicians, 
with the invitation, 



' Ye healers of men, for a moment decline 
Your feats in the rhubard and ipecac line ; 
While you shut up your turnpike, your neighbors can go 
The old roundabout road to the regions below I" 

Dr. Holmes' only confession of faith is to tell us 
that he believes " more than some and less than 
others." Radical by nature, he is conservative by 
taste, and would prefer not to witness the fate even 
of what his own judgment has condemned to the 
axe of the Radical executioner. He frankly con- 
fesses, "When it comes to serious matters, I like 
those who believe more than I do, better than those 
who believe less." Yet he would have no man take 
a single step backward ; finding a " mellowing rig- 
orist" pleasanter than a "tightening liberal ;" just 
as "a cold day warming up to 32* Fahrenheit is 
much more agreeable than a warm one chilling 
down to the same temperature." 

Belonging to the profession which is supposed 
naturally to encourage scientific basis for all thought, 
he is deeply interested in the spread of what he 
himself calls " Knowledge ;" adding with what, if he 
were talking to us, would be a sly twinkle of the 
eye, "It excites prejudices, you know, to call it Sci- 
ence." He shrinks from nothing that is true. With 
relentless knife, he probes the innermost secrets of 
his profession, and dreads nothing of what shall be 
revealed. To understand the physical formation of 
the brain, he tells us, is just as important to the 
spiritualist who believes the soul to be a butterfly 
imprisoned in it, as to the materialist who believes 
that brain to be itself all the soul there is ; " just 
as the piano which the master touches must be as 
thoroughly understood as the musical box or clock 
which goes of iself by a spring or weight." 

" Knowledge " has not made Dr. Holmes himself 
a materialist. In the very lecture where he demon- 
strates the dependence of the soul on physical con- 
ditions, and tells us, " It is possible, therefore, and 
I have endeavored to show that it is not improba- 
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ble, that memory is a material record ; and if this 
is so, must not the record, we ask, perish with the 
organ ?" he affirms decisively that " we do not find 
Hamlet and Faust, right and wrong, the valor of 
men, and the purity of women, by testing for albu- 
men or examining fibres in microscopes ;" and ex- 
presses his own belief that the Power which gave 
us memory will " repeat the miracle by restoring 
it." As Emerson has lately beautifully expressed 
it, " Old age has hid my memory ;" hid, not destroy- 
ed. Dr. Holmes finds God in the atoms, and is 
glad ; not because he wishes to shut Him into one 
of them, but because he has always believed there 
was nothing from which He could be shut out. 
Not until we can " send a statesman his integrity 
in a package to Washington, if he happen to have 
left it behind," will he believe that integrity is noth- 
ing but a condition of fibres. When he speaks with 
deepest reverence of •' that unsleeping, all-present 
force of gravity, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever," he names it also in an undertone of still 
deeper reverence, " the great outspread hand of 
God himself!" If a new theory is advanced which 
he cannot disprove, but which he does not like to 
accept, he simply states it without criticism, in all 
its bareness. Thus, in a poem illustrating the the- 
ory that distinctive personality is lost in another 
life, he represents a newly-arrived angel as 
greeting three other angels, mourning in heaven, 
one for her child, one for her lover, and one for her 
father ; he tells them that he is himself the child, 
the lover, and the father, whom they have not rec- 
ognized. There is not a word of comment to show 
whether Dr. Holmes accepts the theory or not ; 
but he calls the poem, " Homesick in Heaven." 

He believes, then, in God — a God whom he en- 
dows with almost every attribute ascribed to him 
by the oldest faiths, if we except that of an Inexo- 
rable Judge. He believes in Him as a Creator and 
First Cause ; something above and apart from the 
scientific principles which are His laws ; one who 
can repeat the miracle of creation by the miracle 
of restoration, when the laws of nature have de- 
stroyed His work. He believes in Him as a Ruler 
of the world he has created ; one who does not see 
the destiny of nations lightly overthrown by a hand- 
ful of His children, as we see from that splendid out- 
burst of faith in the half-humorous, half-serious re- 
buke to " Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun," 
when he bids South Carolina remember 

" Man breaks not the medal when God cuts the die I" 
He believes in Him also not merely as a Ruler of 
Nations, but as the Friend and Guide of individuals : 
" My duty lies before me. Lo 1 

The lever there 1 take hold and blow 1 
And He whose hand is on the keys 

Will play the tune as He shall please 1" 

But more than all, he believes in Him as a Father. 

For this is the word that comes oftenest to his 
lips in thinking of deity ; whether he changes sud- 
denly in the midst of a frolic of verses for the 
" Boys of '29," to the exquisitely tender supplica- 
tion, 

" And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of Thy children, the Boys," 



or announces in firmest protestation his belief, 
" That one unquestioned text we read 

All doubt beyond, all fear above, 
Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed, 

Can blur or blot it : God is Love 1" 
But Dr.Holmes believes not merely in God; he be- 
lieves also in Circumstance. Few writers, with such 
emphatic faith in an over-ruling Providence, have 
been willing to trace so many things to the accident 
of chance. "Everybody knows," he says, "that 
Catholicism or Protestantism is a good deal a mat- 
ter of race ; constitution has more to do with belief 
than people think for ;" and he affirms his own 
conviction that " a permanent depression of one 
inch in the mercurial column would affect the whole 
theology of Christendom." If you are filled with 
a beatific sense of the brotherhood of man and the 
general goodliness and goodness of the universe, 
ask yourself if the comfortable glass of wine you 
have just taken with a friend has not something to 
do with it ; since our author tells us that " It is 
odd how all a man's philosophy and theology are 
at the mercy of a few drops of a fluid which the 
chemists say consists of nothing but C 4 O* H 4 ;" and 
if your theology has suddenly " backed round sev- 
eral points in the direction of total depravity," is 
it not barely possible that the friend who just trod 
upon your toe, instead of offering you a glass of 
wine, may be partially to blame ? 

It is in this connection that Dr. Holmes consid- 
ers the accident of birth and " the moral character 
of inherited tendencies which belong to the ma- 
chinery for which the Sovereign Power alone is 
responsible," a question which he has treated with 
careful thought and research in his novel of Elsie 
Venner. 

No charity is, in his opinion, too broad to cover 
those "crimes which are not sins," committed by 
the unfortunate beings with " predispositions, in- 
herited or ingrafted, but at any rate constitutional, 
which take out certain apparently voluntary deter- 
minations from the control of the will, and leave 
them as free from responsibility as the instinct of 
the lower animals." 

Let us not be deceived by this charity, however ; 
for, although Dr. Holmes would extend much 
of it also to those suffering from the accidents of 
surroundings and education, as well as from inher- 
ited tendencies, he believes not only in God and 
in Circumstance, but in Free Will. The pound of 
flesh he will give to Nemesis, " but in the name of 
nature, not one drop of bood — not one drop !" It 
is not always the poison of a rattlesnake that re- 
duces one's will to the level of an instinct ; and 
with what splendor of indignation Dr. Holmes 
rejects — " whether in the shape of the Greek's des- 
tiny or the Mahometan's fatalism " — any mechan- 
ical doctrine that makes us " the slave of outside 
influence," pleading with all the earnestness of his 
nature for " the elimination of all mechanical ideas 
that have been crowded into the sphere of intelligent 
choice between right and wrong !" 

If I may choose a simile to illustrate this three- 
fold belief of Dr. Holmes in God, Circumstance 
and Free Will, it shall be taken from something 
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close at hand : a piece of Kensington embroidery. 
That your poppy is a beautiful poppy, is because 
you have voluntarily trained your taste and patiently 
picked out your false stitches ; but that it is a poppy 
at all, instead of a gentian or a rose, is because the 
faint outline of a poppy was stamped on the bit of 
silk or linen when it came to you from the store ; 
and that there is such a thing as a poppy anywhere, 
is because God has scattered them over the wide 
earth. The flower — the outlined fac-simile — the 
embroidered flower ; — God — Circumstance — Free 
Will. 

That they are mentioned in this order does not 
imply that the sequence is to be carefully preserved. 
God does not simply create and then give over His 
creation to accident or human folly ; He is not such 
a Father as the Apollo who gave up his chariot to 
the reckless Phaeton ; though neither is He such a 
one as the fond and foolish earthly father who lets 
his little son hold the reins, but is careful to keep 
his own hand on them, out of sight. Rather is He 
like one who gives up the reins entirely but is very 
sure to be near if anything should happen. He is 
not like Tennyson's Nature : 

" So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life ;" 

the accidents of birth and surroundings and educa- 
tion, and the carelessness of human judgment, can 
never alienate us entirely from Him or remove us 
beyond the sphere of His restoring aid ; 
"Truants from love, we dream of wrath ; 
O rather let as trust the more 1 
Through all the wanderings of the path, 
We still can see our Father's door 1" 

Believing this, we are not surprised that when 
the divinity student reproaches our Autocrat with 
not having a creed, he replies calmly, " I have a 
creed — none better and none shorter ; it is told in 
two words — the two first of the Paternoster." His 
religion is entirely a practical one : he will believe 
that the world, in popular phrase, has " got religion," 
when 

" Berries, — whortle — rasp— and straw, 
Grow bigger downwards through the box " 

He tells us. " I am no Churchman ; I don't be- 
lieve in planting oaks in flower-pots ;" and we know 
him to be no friend of ritualism when he writes of 
" High Churph curates, trained to snap at the last 
word of the response, so that you could n't wedge 
in the tail of a comma between the end of the con- 
gregation's last syllable and the beginning of the 
next petition. They do it well, but it always spoils 
my devotion. To save my life, I can't help watch- 
ing them, as I watch to see a duck dive at the flash 
of a gun, and that is not what I go to church for." 

His disbelief in creeds is even more deeply root- 
ed than this ; he has no faith in unwritten creeds 
that have clustered around any Personality, other 
than the worship of the Father, on the one hand, 
and the ministry to humanity on the other. The 
absence of allusion to Christ or to Christianity is 
very marked. It is not that he refuses to see the 
beauty of Christ's teachings ; on the contrary, he 
knows that those teaching are still beyond what 
Christ's disciples practice ; for he says that Chris- 



tianity is "the flag under which the world sails, not 
the rudder that steers its course ;" but it is evident 
that the expression " For Chrisfs sake" never cross- 
es his lips in prayer or deed. " Do you mean," he 
asks, " that you would not give the cup of cold wa- 
ter for the sake, simply and solely, of the poor suf- 
fering fellow-mortal, as willingly as you now do, 
professing to give it for the sake of Him who is not 
thirsty or in need of any help of yours?" 

It follows, however, from the well-known tender- 
ness of the gentle Autocrat's nature, that his sense 
of the universal brotherhood of man does not ex- 
clude a religious brother. He is not merely gener- 
ous to those who "believe less" than he does him- 
self ; we should expect one who could say so bold- 
ly, " If the world had been wholly peopled with 
such half-vitalized mental negatives" (as those 
" who grow up in what they are taught, with never 
a scruple or a query ") — " there would never have 
been a creed like Christianity," to be generous to 
those who now are raising queries as to Christianity 
itself ; but Dr. Holmes is more than this ; he is tol- 
erant of those who " believe more " than he does. 
It seems sometimes as if nothing were so difficult 
for a Liberal as to be liberal toward the illiberal ; 
but Holmes deals very tenderly at times with the 
old-fashioned theologies which at other times he 
hits severely. He leaves us in no doubt as to his 
opinion of the " cool, well-guarded prayers which 
compromise the minister's faith as little as possible, 
and which, if devotion were a game played against 
Providence, might be considered a cautious and sa- 
gacious move ;" or of the minister with a leaning 
to Mother Church, whose mind is in such a fever of 
religious excitement that he forgets poor Elsie Ven- 
ner's note in his pocket requesting prayers, though 
he remembers to order his new coat to be cut "very 
narrow in the collar, and to be made single-breast- 
ed j" and we know very well what Dr. Holmes 
thinks of "that class of human beings whose one 
single engrossing thought is their own welfare — in 
the next world, it is true, but still their own person- 
al welfare." Yet he has made very lovable some 
of the old ministers who cling to the old doctrines, 
assuring us that, though their creed is of the stern- 
est and they themselves " looked up to as a bul- 
wark against all the laxities which threaten New 
England theology," it is "a creed of the study and the 
pulpit, rather thanof every-day application among 
their neighbors." Such a one was the Rev. Dr. 
Honey wood, who "exercised his human faculties 
in the harness of his ancient faith with such free- 
dom that the straps of it got so loose they did not 
interfere greatly with the circulation of the warm 
blood through his system." Indeed, Dr. Holmes 
is quite sure that the most ardent disciples of en- 
tirely different creeds, only need the common call 
upon their sympathies of a charitable object or a 
suffering fellow-creature, to find that they have 
"more in common than all the special beliefs or 
disbeliefs that separated them would amount to." 

"There's a good deal of human nature in folks," 
is a saying that he would apply in a different sense 
from its original meaning. Even to the timid rec- 
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ot with a leaning toward Mother Church and a 
narrow coat-collar, he devotes two pages of justifi- 
cation, bidding us be " generous in our judgment of 
those who leave the front ranks of thought for the 
company of the meek non-combatants who follow 
with the baggage and provisions." It is noticeable 
that he represents the. priestly convert to be allured 
by no hope of preferment or worldly glory, but by 
a simple and unaffected longing — the longing of a 
weak but a sincere nature — to kneel on the church 
steps with unquestioning faith beside his own unat- 
tractive Bridget. 

Possessing as Dr. Holmes does that rare combi- 
nation — a capacity for healthful indignation, a tem- 
perate judgment, a keen satire, a gentle ridicule, 
and a large charity — we may safely take him as one 
of our guides in religious thought, though he offers 
us no system of theology and scarcely a firmer base 
to stand on than the belief, 

" Truth is for other worlds and hope for this 1" 



THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE ; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 



v. 

PREDESTINATION. 



JOHN H. HEYWOOD. 



The doctrine indicated by this word has been 
held, with various qualifications, by many of the 
profoundest thinkers in the Christian church. 
Augustine, Wyckliffe, Calvin, Savonarola, Jona- 
than Edwards, and many others of the most pow- 
erful and influential minds of the ages, were pre- 
destinarians. The fact, that the doctrine has been 
held by men so large in mind, so earnest in spirit, 
and in such widely-remote periods and phases of 
civilization, shows that there must be in it or un- 
derlying it some essential truth. 

Let us look at the doctrine in itself and as held 
by some of its advocates. The statement of it in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith is clear, 
strong, compact and unshrinking. " By the decree 
of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men are predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death. These 
angels and men, thus predestinated and foreor- 
dained, are particularly and unchangeably de- 
signed ; and their number is so certain and defi- 
nite that it cannot be either increased or dimin- 
ished. * * * If God hath appointed the elect 
unto glory, so hath he, by the eternal and most 
free purpose of his will, foreordained all the 
means thereunto. * * * The rest of mankind 
God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of 
his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, 
and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath, for 
their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice." 

These are from sections 3, 4, 6 and 7 of chapter 
3 — the chapter, which treats of " God's Eternal 
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Decree." To these quotations may be added for 
the sake of completeness, the following paragraph 
from the third section of the tenth chapter : 

" Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated 
and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who work- 
eth when and where and how he pleaseth." 

What about the infants non-elect? The nec- 
essary logical result evidently is, that non-elect 
infants, dying in infancy, are not regenerated and 
saved, and some minds of sterner mould have felt 
themselves compelled to admit the terrible con- 
clusion. Fortunately, however, for the great ma- 
jority of those who hold to the Westminster Con- 
fession, their good common-sense, aided by hu- 
manity's sweet instincts and tender affection, has 
found a way of escape from the logical dilemma in 
the very welcome suggestion that all infants are 
elect. 

The Westminster statement is the full, consummate 
flower — not fragrant nor beautiful — of the doctrine 
of predestination, or fore-ordination of men to 
everlasting life or everlasting death. Augustine, 
thorough predestinarian as he was, tried to relieve 
the doctrine somewhat of its repulsiveness by 
drawing a distinction between " prsedestinatio " and 
" reprobatio " — applying the former term to the 
election to life and the latter to the abandonment 
to death, thus, according to Hagenbach, " evading 
the necessity of directly asserting the doctrine of 
a predestination to evil — prsedestinatio duplex." 
The distinction suggested is creditable to the 
heart of the great African Father, whether or not 
entirely satisfactory to his mind with its character- 
istic idea of the unrestricted, infinite sovereignty 
of God. It is interesting to see the conflict be- 
tween Augustine's mind and heart in regard to the 
gloomy doctrine. It is interesting, too, and sug- 
gestive, to see that a doctrine, which the leading 
Christian intellect of the fourth century and the 
real founder of what we know as Calvinism — 
would have softened and qualified if possible — 
finds unshrinking, unqualified statement by Calvin 
in the sixteenth and by the Westminster divines in 
the seventeenth centuries ! " Coming events cast 
their shadows before." Something like mediaeval 
darkness dimmed the fourth century, and the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries were brilliant with 
the light of a new day, but surely we discern none 
of that light in the representations made of the 
doctrine of predestination by the Frenchman of 
confessedly-mighty intellect or by the eminent 
scholars of Westminster. Whence comes it, asks 
Calvin in his Institutes, that the one fall of Adam 
involves remedilessly in eternal death so many 
nations with their infant children, unless because it 
so seemed fit to God ? He adds : " I confess it a 
horrible decree." No one can doubt, when taking 
a wide survey of life and history, that humanity is 
making, on the whole, steady progression, but that 
same survey shows to him great eddies in the 
mighty stream, and surely, Calvin and the West- 
minster divines were in one of those backward- 
reaching eddies when they formulated their doc- 
trine of predestination for our modern world. 
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The Westminster Confession abounds in refer- 
ences to passages in the Old and New Testaments, 
which it regards as fully confirmative of its state- 
ment of the doctrine. Especially does it rely upon 
the words of St. Paul. No one can read the great- 
minded, large-hearted apostle's letters — particular- 
ly those to the Romans and the Ephesians — with- 
out recognizing in him an earnest predestinarian : 
" We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose. For whom he did fore- 
know, he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son." That he was a predestina- 
rian, and a thorough -going predestinarian, is clear, 
unmistakable. But equally clear is it, as it seems 
to me, that the doctrine as conceived and formu- 
lated by Calvin and the Westminster scholars, — 
and for these three reasons, — is utterly alien to his 
thought. 

First, because in their representation, the all- 
loving Fatherhood of God, which was infinitely 
precious to his mind and heart, is lost in the idea 
of a stern, arbitrary, omnipotent Sovereign, su- 
premely intent on his own glory. Secondly, be- 
cause the apostle, from the time of his conversion 
to Christianity to the end of his mortal life, waged 
ceaseless battle against the narrow, formal, techni- 
cal notion of election, prevalent among the Jews of 
his time, which made Jehovah guardian Deity of a 
little handful of people instead of the Friend and 
Father of all mankind. Thirdly, because the fore- 
knowing, the forechoosing, the predestining, which 
filled the apostle's mind and thrilled his heart, was 
a predestination of Love, with a final outcome, 
worthy of the infinite Wisdom and the infinite 
Love, which God, the universal Father, is. What 
that outcome is, many a passage throbbing with .the 
life-blood of his great heart, tells. " The gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance. He hath 
concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have 
mercy upon all." "All Israel shall be saved." 
" That in the dispensation of the fullness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven and on earth." 

" As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive." " When all things shall be sub- 
dued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself 
be subject unto Him that put all things under Him, 
that God may be all in all." 

That God — that the infinite Truth, Holiness, 
Love — may be all in all, that all minds may be 
illuminated, that all hearts may be cleansed and 
warmed, that all souls may be ennobled and uplift- 
ed, that the whole mental, moral and spiritual uni- 
verse may be united in loving fellowship, every 
mind in harmony with the Divine Mind, every will 
accordant with the Divine Will, every heart in- 
spired with the Divine Love, every life obedient 
to Divine Law — this, in the apostle's glowing 
thought, in his cheering hope and undoubting faith, 
is the consummation of divine predestination. No 
wonder that he was a predestinarian and that his 
predestinarianism was a mighty and ceasless im- 
pulse to grand, noble, heroic Christ-like living 1 



How wide, how measureless, the distance between 
the predestination of the Westminster Confession 
and that of Paul, the apostle; how utterly un- 
like the two in thought, spirit and moral influence. 
Calvin may call the divine decree " horrible," but 
God's decrees, as seen and presented by the apos- 
tle, are winning and beautiful. 

When the doctrine is thus separated from medi- 
aeval accretions and from false, narrow disheart- 
ening views of the divine character and providence, 
it loses its repulsiveness, and is seen to have foun- 
dations deep and strong in the divine nature, and 
in the human, and in the relation of the two to 
each other. One of the profound thinkers of the 
ninth century, John Scotus Erigena, as quoted in 
Hagenbach's History of Doctrines, has a subtle 
argument against predestination as applied to God, 
"since with him there is neither a future nor a 
past." The argument is ingenious, and it must be 
admitted that to the Infinite, All-seeing Mind, for 
which there is no past and no future, but an ever- 
lasting now, there can be literally, no predestina- 
tion. But none the less is there destination, and 
to the human mind with its finite relations, with 
the sense of past and of future, no less than of the 
present necessary to it, that destination must be 
predestination ; and the more vivid and complete 
the realization of the Divine Immanence in the 
universe, the profounder and the weightier the 
idea of predestination. Ecclesiastical associations 
cluster so thickly around the term that it has be- 
come rather a theological technicality and dogma 
than a philosophic or scientific doctrine. Yet, 
when carefully separated from its accidents, it may 
appear to be simply the expression, from the theo- 
logical standpoint, of the continuity and inevita- 
bleness of Law, of the persistency and supreme 
dominance of the Divine Will. 

The doctrine too, when viewed in itself, in its 
essence, is seen to have foundations in human 
nature as well as in the divine. Augustine was 
haunted and awed by the thought — which is of lit- 
tle significance to superficial minds, but had tre- 
mendous import to that earnest, solemn thinker, to 
whom the realities of the invisible world were re- 
alities no less than of the visible — the thought of 
the solidarity of the human race. 

Pelagianism emphasizes the sacredness of indi- 
viduality, and it cannot over-emphasize it, pro- 
vided it does not lose sight of the other verity — 
the solidarity — as Augustinianism cannot over-em- 
phasize the solidarity so long as it, also, gives due 
place to individuality. To our modern thought 
and habit of speech, the term " heredity " express- 
es, perhaps, somewhat of the great idea that 
presses with measureless power upon the mind 
and soul of Augustine. Only, somewhat, for few 
men in any age have had his living sense of the 
mighty forces — spiritual and mental — wrapped up 
in human nature, and uniting it to the whole realm 
of forces throughout the mental and spiritual uni- 
verse. To a mind like his, with such keenness 
of spiritual vision, with such power of continuous 
intellection and such emotional intensity, the doc- 
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trine of predestination would have unutterable 
grandeur and power. It might possibly over- 
shadow and thus relatively lessen the sense of 
moral obligation or, on the other hand, might 
deepen and quicken the sense by raising the moral 
powers to the high plane of the forces which per- 
vade and dominate all worlds. 

It is not probable that in our age, or in any age 
likely to come, unless great convulsions— material 
and social— shall revolutionize the world and call 
out powers and agencies and emotions now dor- 
mant, the doctrine of predestination will have 
gloomy associations again connected with it. In 
its Calvinistic form and surroundings, it will, un- 
doubtedly, for a long time remain in the Westmin- 
ster Confession, reposing very quietly there, its 
profound rest being seldom broken even by its 
professed friends. In new form, more congenial 
to the thought of our times, and animated by the 
Christ-like spirit of love, hope and faith, which al- 
ways sees in the infinite Sovereign, Arbiter of all 
destinies, the loving Father, it can render noble 
service to the thought and the life of humanity. 



WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
Mr. Gannett, at his church services in memory of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrisom(at St. Paul, June i), was so 
fortunate as to have in his audience Mr. Garrison's 
old fellow-laborer, Elizur Wright. After Mr. Gan- 
nett's address, Mr. Wright gave his words of re- 
membrance, from the report of which in the St. 
Paul Globe, we make the following extracts : 

Fifty years ago, it is no exaggeration to say, this nation, in 
church and state, from President to bootblack— I mean the 
white bootblack— was thoroughly pro-slavery. In the Sodom 
there might have been a Lot or two here and there— some 
profound thinker— who wished justice to be done though the 
heavens should fall, but he was despondent It seemed as 
though nearly the whole business of the press, the pulpit, and 
the theological seminary, was to reconcile the people to the 
permanent degradation and slavery of the negro race. The 
church had its negro pew, and caste was as strictly enforced 
between the African and European complexions as it ever 
was between Pariah and Brahmin. Biblical scholars justified 
the slavery of Ham's descendants from the Bible. And what 
was worst of all, the humanity and philanthropy which could 
not otherwise be disposed of, was ingeniously seduced into an 
African Colonization Society, whereby all slaves who had 
grown seditious and troublesome to their masters could be re- 
planted on the pestiferous African coast. That this wretched 
and seemingly transparent humbug could have deluded any- 
body must now almost pass belief ; but I must with shame 
confess the fact that I for one was deluded by it. And that 
fact would put me in doubt of my own sanity at the time, if 
I did not know that high statesmen, presidents of colleges, 
able editors.and that most undoubted of firm philanthropists, 
Gerrit Smith, shared the same delusion. Bible and mission- 
ary societies fellowshipped that mean and scurvy device of the 
kidnapper in their holy work. It was spoken of as the most 
glorious of Christian enterprises, had a monthly magazine de- 
voted to itself, and taxed about every pulpit in the land for 
an annual sermon in its favor. 

It was early in 183a, I think, that Mr. Garrison struck the 



greatest blow of his life— or any man's life — by publishing in 
a thick pamphlet, with all the emphasis that a printer knows 
how to give with types, his "Thoughts on Colonization." His 
Liberator editorials and this tremendous pamphlet at once 
struck the thinking minds of the country with wonderment 
and awe. Old politicians of both parties bit their lips, il 
they did not gnash their teeth, and in the absence of any oth- 
er means of defense, invoked the mob. It was in vain. The 
fire was kindled. When such men as the Tappans, Abram 
Stewart, Gerrit Smith, Gen. Fessenden, Theodore D. Weld, 
N. P. Rogers, President Storrs, Beriah Green, William Good- 
ell, Joshua Leavitt, Amos A. Phelps, dropped the Coloniza- 
tion Society, a moral victory was certain. Hundreds and 
thousands of men, who might never agree with Mr. Garrison 
in their mode of action in behalf of the slave, were thorough- 
ly aroused to act, each in his own way, and they never ceased 
and never will cease to honor and revere the man whose 
brave words dispelled their day-dreams. 

My own acquaintance with Mr. Garrison began personally 
in the spring of 1833 in Boston, when I was casually present 
at the May anniversaries, when the New England Anti-Slave- 
ry Society was exceedingly small. I had already become 
well acquainted with his Liberator and "Thoughts on Coloni- 
zation." For a man of definite and earnest convictions, he 
had in his personal intercourse with those who differed from 
him the most perfect command of temper I ever saw. You 
would not think it possible that he could either hate or be 
hated. Possibly he may have inspired some fanaticism in 
others. He had not a particle of it himself. His faults, if he 
had any, grew out of his perfect identification of himself with 
his cause. Those nearest to him understood this, and gave 
him credit for utter self-sacrifice, while those at a greater dis- 
tance thought him egotistic. He had the courage of his con- 
victions, and spared neither friend nor foe when be thought 
fidelity to them was at stake. Otherwise he could not have 
been the man for such a time. He may have been, and doubt- 
leu often was, mistaken as to methods, and misjudged the 
motives of others. Such a man without such a cause would 
have been a failure. With it he was necessarily successful and 
victorious, as it seems no other sort of man could have been. 
I knew him long and intimately, both as a man and a writer, 
both in agreement and disagreement, and I feel bound to say 
I never knew a man more thoroughly conscientious And, as 
I believe, no social revolution for the better ever took place 
among mankind unless such an individual, impossible of sup- 
pressing his own sense of right in deference to others, was at 
the bottom of it. The lesson of his life to me is, to beware 
of condemning any man who acts on his own private judg- 
ment against a great popular wrong. Men are roused to bat- 
tle against old Iniquities, not by the music of flutes and soft 
melodies, but by the notes of the trumpet. If I ever hear 
such a note, I will either show that the world is all right as it 
is, or fall into line. 

I have said that Mr. Garrison's religious faith was that of 
the Calvinistic theology. It was of the Hopkinsian type, 
in which the test of conversion was that a man should be will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of God. But Dr. Hopkins 
was an abolitionist who regarded slavery as a sin per se, and 
several other men of his faith, as, for example, the veteran 
William Goodell, who died editor of the Principia, were 
among the earliest abolitionists and supporters of Garrison. 
Mr. Garrison's movement was a purely religious one, and con- 
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tinued so until the slaveholders rebelled. His personal relig- 
ions faith never failed or changed within my knowledge, but 
it was tempered with an unfailing charity for the want of such 
faith in others. He worked cordially with Unitarians, infi- 
dels, or even atheists. But his co-religionists of the Calvin- 
istic or orthodox faiths were far from welcoming the anti-sla- 
very movement as religious. They seemed the more bitter 
toward it on that account, and to think that if justice to the 
negro should be preached in the churches, the religious heav- 
ens would certainly fall. So the churches were generally 
against all discussion of slavery from 1833 onward for many 
years, in spite of the fact that the leading abolitionists, such 
as Garrison, Goodell, the Tappans, William Jay, William 
Green, Gen-it Smith, Theodore D. Weld, Joshua Leavitt, La 
Roy Sunderland, Orange Scott, Charles B. Storrs, llcriah 
Green, Orson S. Murray, Oliver Johnson, Simeon S. Jocelyn, 
James G. Birney, Father Thurston, and John Brown, were 
church members and religious men of the most pronounced 
character. A minister almost certainly, in these years, 
lost caste and pulpit, if he even prayed for the slave. Many 
ministers ihus thrust out of the pulpit became anti-slavery lec- 
turers, under the auspices of the anti slavery societies, lectu- 
ring in public halls or in the open air, as the mobs permitted. 
They were almost all very religious as well as orthodox men. 

But what is most worthy of remark is, that the attitude of 
the churches in relation to Mr. Garrison's movement set many 
of them thinking whether the dogmas at the foundation of 
such a Christianity could possibly be true. It was easy 
enough, by culling texts, to get warrant for immediate aboli- 
tion out of the Bible, but it was not easy to confute Moses 
Stuart's argument in favor of slavery out of the same book, 
accepting the dogma that all scripture was given by the inspi- 
ration of God. Still more difficult was it to meet the " pas- 
toral letter" of the Massachusetts clergy, which shut Sarah 
and Angelina Grimke out of the churches, and retain any re- 
spect for Paul's teaching on the sphere of woman in the 
church. So a very large part of the abolitionists of that pe- 
riod came to the conclusion that if slaveholding and the gag- 
ging of such women as Lucretia Mott, Lydia Maria Child, 
and " Carolina's high-souled daughters," were authorized by 
the Bible, so much the worse for the Bible. They became 
doubters, unbelievers, "infidels." 

The whole bottom fell out of their dogmatic theology, and 
nothing was left but humanity. I could easily name a hund- 
red such men. In despair of any help from the church, they 
organized a political party in 1840. It grew from 7,000 in 
that year to 70,000 in 1844, under the name of Liberty, and 
400,000 under the name of Free Soil, in 1848. And as Re- 
publican, it elected its President in i860. It is plain enough 
that Mr. Garrison was at the bottom of all this. A Hopkins- 
ian Calvinist started a movement in 1830 which resulted in a 
free-thinking President of the United States in i860, who, 
with one stroke of his pen, put an end to the slavery of mus- 
cle. It remains to abolish the slavery of mind, which, as it 
now stands, involves substantially the chattelism of woman, 
an injustice both in church and State, which postpones to an- 
other world, of which we can know little or nothing, a great 
part of the happiness which ought to exist in this. William 
Lloyd Garrison, showing us how to do it, has left us a great 
deal of work to do. 

HOW TO BEAD THE BIBLE. 
It may teem strange to say so, but it is probable, that the 
time has but just come when we can apply the historical 



method of interpretation to the Bible fearlessly and thorough- 
ly. We do not wonder that those who found in that book the 
ground of all their hopes and fears, the entire sum of 
their faith, turned and twisted the letter to let in air and 
light here and there, to relieve the growing reason of the ter- 
rible strain of imprisonment and hunger. Far enough be it 
from us to blame them or impugn their motives, however 
dogmatic or fanciful their conclusions. In the end, however, 
I think it will be found that the orthodox was more correct 
in bis exegesis than the rationalist. Rationalism in interpre- 
tation is equally offensive to him who is bound by the tradi- 
tions and to him who is free from tliem. It is, indeed, a ne- 
cessary stage in the transition. But he who is really free 
»ecs In it weakness and evasion. It is a position illogical, 
inaccurate, and untenable. It is an attempt to win by inge- 
nuity, and casts suspicion upon the whole of an author's 
work. It looks like Jesuitism rather than ecliolorship. It 
is travesty rather than interpretation. It forced from Dr. 
Bushnell, years ago, this declaration : " The charlatanism of 
interpretation — it is really one of the saddest chapters of 
Christian history." 

The truth is, we do not know how much we allegorize and 
rationalize until we study our own mental processes and hab- 
its. We have made great advances. We do not with Coc- 
ceius find Christ on every page of the Old Testament, or say 
with Augustine that everything which comes to pa*s was fore- 
told in the Scriptures. We do not think with Eptphanius 
that they contain a complete system of mineralogy, or hold 
with Swedenborg that when a writer says one thing, it is 
clearly demonstrated that he means something else. We do 
not with Strauss or Cox treat every miracle or myth as an 
unhealthy excrescence, as " a disease of language." Yet 
the fragments of these and similar sytems, and the tendency 
to adopt them, remain. 

The allegorical or dogmatic method of interpretation makes 
of the Bible a nose of wax, or a gum-elaetic face, which pull- 
ed into many shapes, produces an infinite variety of expres- 
sions, tragic or grotesque, wise, solemn, or comic, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the manipulator. The typical method 
puts into Scripture meanings which it came to have as thought 
was more highly developed. The etymological and mytho- 
logical method, equally inimical to the text as it stands, 
gropes its way back into a past virtually unrepresented and 
forgotten in the work to be considered ; puts into words 
meanings which they once had, but have lost. All equally 
violate our rule. To him who is reading the Bible for its 
true sense, it is not a question what the " day " of creation 
meant before that division of time existed, nor what it will 
mean when that distinction ceases to exist. It is not a ques- 
tion what ** Samson " of " devil " meant before any such per- 
sonalities were believed in, nor what they mean to us who 
have ceased to believe in thrm ; but what did these words 
signify when the writers used them, when the Scriptures were 
collected, when the Bible found its first readers? 

All these researches to which allusion has been made have 
their place; their authors have won immortal distinction. 
Most of them began in attempts to save the Bible — not to 
overthrow it. And no man's spirit of speculation and inqui- 
ry is to be abridged. But the origin of a word and the 
meaning of a word are two different things— and so of whole 
narratives. And to read the Bible for what is best in it, to get 
at its true spirit and power, we are to come to it with a natural 
unscholastic interest, at the child comes to his Grimm's story, 
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to the fables of JEsop, or the Pilgrim's Progress. We most 
learn to read it without protesting, as we read Homer or He- 
rodotus or Montaigne. For, so long as this friction of the 
intellect with the narrative goes on, it bites and kills all sen- 
timent, both the flower and fruit of religious emotion. I 
close with a remark of old Fuller: "Thus it is with God, 
that they who will not feed on the plain meat of His Word, 
should be choked with the bones thereof " J. C. Learned. 



IOWA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Dear Unity : — After all your lengthy reports of the large 
bodies, can you find room for a short one of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association ? It is only two years old, not yet out of 
its cradle, and this cradle is very small, formed of the pro- 
tecting arms of but two established churches. And yet it 
gives promise of lusty life and of unusual daring. Its infant 
hands have already flung to the breeze our glorious tri-color 
— Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion, in at 
least twenty-four different places, through its missionary, 
during its two years work ; and as many more through our 
Great Hearts, Messrs. Hunting and Clute. We hope it will 
be kept afloat at several of these points : we intend it shall 
never flap idly from the heights of our capital city. We 
numbered fifteen delegates, all told, including " the whole 
Nebraska Conferettte," which came in a body, in the person 
of our warm-hearted brother Copeland, to help us make up 
in earnestness and lofty purpose what we lacked in size. We 
met in Unitarian Hall, worthy its name ; full of sunshine 
and flowers and glowing faces. We had a grand opening 
sermon from Rev. J. Vila Blake, of Quincy, 111., in which 
he lifted us up to the divine heights of the Fellowship 
of the future. In the absence of our President, our good 
brother Clute gave us an earnest, practical opening address, 
setting before us most clearly the breadth of the field 
we have undertaken to cultivate, the importance of 
making permanent the work in Des Moines, of a wider dif- 
fusion of our literature, and of perfecting ways and means 
for a larger hearing, exhorting us to never falter till the pure 
standard of a rational religion was securely planted in every 
city of this fair, young State. To forward this end he re- 
commended that immediate steps be taken for a more per- 
manent organization. Accordingly, Rev. J. P. Davis, Rev. 
S. H. Taft, and Mr. Nottingham, of Des Moines, were made 
a committee on incorporation ; Messrs. Clute, Hunting, and 
Mrs. C. T. Cole, were made committee on resolutions ; Rev. 
Hunting, Rev. John Andrew, and Mrs. M. J. Emsley, were 
made committee on reports ; and Messrs. Jones, Copeland, 
and Blake, committee on communications from the A. U. A. 

Stirring reports followed from Secretary and Missionary, by 
which it appeared that the gross receipts of the Association 
for the year ending June I, 1879, were $1,868; that $500 
of this had been raised by the Association itself. Of this, 
Keokuk had raised $162 ; the little Hamilton Society oppo- 
site Keokuk had sent in $8 ; Davenport, (150 ; Mt. Pleasant, 
$105 *, and Fairfield, $20. The balance had come from scat- 
tered friends. Our Missionary had traveled 5,562 miles, 
preached 103 times at twelve different points. His net in- 
come had been $1,156 47. 

We had a noble Missionary sermon Wednesday evening, 
warm from the glowing heart of the Western Secretary. 
There were two delinquents on our programme, but we had 
rich, suggestive papers from Messrs. Hunting, Copeland, 



Ragan, and Mrs. EfSnger, and with the earnest, practical 
discussions, which we needed more than essays, and the 
stalwart resolutions we pasted, which, with some parts of the 
reports we propose to scatter broad-cast over the field, we 
filled up all the gaps and felt no lack. 

Among the rarely excellent papers presented, perhaps the 
most moving was that of Rev. D. H. Ragan, of Newton, 
in which he told us most feelingly of the glorious truths he 
had not lost by his change of belief, and of the immeasura- 
ble gain which had come to him. We secured, through our 
committee, a charter under the laws of Iowa, and are hence- 
forth an incorporation, with a new name, "the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Unitarian and other Independent Churches," and as 
such send greetings to all sister organizations in the west. 
We elected officers as follows : President, Rev. O. Clute, 
Iowa City ; Vice President, Hon. B. F. Gwe, Des Moines ; 
Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant ; Treasurer, Rev. 
W. R. Cole, Mt Pleasant ; and a Board of Six Trustees 
consisting of the President and Vice-President, elected for 
three years, W. R. Cole and C. P. Birge, of Keokuk, for 
two years, and Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Davenport ; and Mrs. 
C. A. Ingram, of Algona, for one year. 

We passed resolutions and resolutions, and can no longer 
be accused of affiliating with the " pale negations " so often 
attributed to liberal Christianity. Among them was the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved, That we will raise five hundred dollars for mis- 
sionary work in this State, united with what our missionary 
raises, to be used under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee; and that we will go to work, keep to work, and never 
cease to work, until our work is done. 

We dispensed with a platform meeting, greatly to our ad- 
vantage, and closed with a most delightful social reunion at 
the residence of Ex-Gov. B. F. Gwe. C. T. C. 



THE WOMEN'S MEETING AT CINCINNATI. 

Chicago, June nth. 

To the Editor or Unity : — The blame of thus claiming 
a little more of your space for Conference words must be laid 
upon the Secretary, who has commissioned the writer to give 
a somewhat fuller account of the Women's meeting and the 
work there inaugurated than we have yet had. Mr. Jones 
was generous enough to say that " upon the women of this 
Conference, quite as much if not more than the men, de- 
pends the future prosperity of our Western work." Mr. 
Gannett repeats this, and adds, "We don't believe it ; but he 
said it ;" but we fancy this was said more in fun than malice. 
Anyway, we know of no one better worth convincing than the 
preacher of St. Paul. 

The women's meeting took place Thursday morning, Mrs. 
Jones, of Janesville, presiding, and Mrs. Hosea, of Cincin- 
nati, acting as Secretary. Mrs. Woolley, acting as represen- 
tative of the Chicago Liberal Union, stated the object of the 
meeting, which was to secure the co-operation of the women 
of the Conference in a work already started by the Union, 
viz. : the support of the Western Headquarters. An appeal 
was made that the women raise five hundred dollars, and the 
subscription list was started with pledges of one hundred and 
twenty- five dollars from Chicago, and ten dollars from Janes- 
ville. No other society pledges were received, but nearly all 
present subscribed to the dollar fund, it having been suggest- 
ed that a part of the money might be raised by individual 
subscriptions of one dollar. A number of State Secretaries 
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were appointed, it being the intention to have one in each 
State, who shall take charge of the work of raisin); funds. A 
list of these Secretaries will be published in Unity as soon 
as completed. Mr. Jones, who was present at the meeting, 
gave an account of the work already accomplished by aid of 
the Headquarters, and the importance of keeping our little 
room open. ' Mrs. Jones gave a brief sketch of the missionary 
work of the West, showing how it had grown from the small- 
est beginnings to its present dimensions. Our meeting was 
quite informal, and, as our object was "business," we spent 
as little time in talking as possible, and made haste to gather 
up the dollars. Just as we were in this most interesting part 
of the programme, Mr. Wendte came suddenly in upon us, 
and insisted that we should go up stairs. It was in vain for 
ns to protest, and say that we were just where we did not 
want to leave off. We must go up stairs — they could not get 
along without us ! That was flattering, surely — so we broke 
up in the most graceful disorder, and trooped into the room 
above ; but we never found out what they wanted us for, un- 
less it was to fill the empty seats. Delegate. 



CHICAGO NOTES. 

The drama is an abomination in the sight of the church, 
except when non-professionals tread the boards. "The 
Grand Church Choir Company " is the name of the latest 
combination at Haverly's, which is regaling itself and the 
public with the stolen delights of Pinafore. 

Our missionary secretary flits in and out among us very 
often, but it is seldom that we can keep him long enough for 
a sermon. Two weeks ago, he occupied Mr. Collyer's pulpit 
in the morning, and in the afternoon said a word of cheer to 
the disconsolate folk of the Third church. The text is for- 
gotten, but the first words of the sermon will do as well : 
" Deep in my creed I write this article, < I believe in to-mor- 
row.' " This grand to-morrow is surely coming, for the poets 
have sung of it, history has prepared the way for it, and to- 
day would be incomplete and a failure without it. It was a 
glowing prediction, which the preacher will do his part 
toward fulfilling. 

During the late Judicial election, some very refreshing ex* 
amples were offered us of the purity of the press. That im- 
maculate sheet, the Times, whose editor is a well-known spir- 
itualist, and whose entire corps of writers is largely besprink- 
led with free-thinkers, came out in a number of appeals to a 
virtuous people not to vote for such an infidel and destroyer 
of religion as Judge Booth, a man whose ability is without 
question and whose probity is above suspicion, but who long 
ago unwittingly damaged all his future political prospects 
by reading an essay before the Philosophical Society on the 
Resurrection, which he proved to be not an exact historical 
fact Contemptible as was the course of our great newspa- 
per, it was not without its effect. The pious ones were sud- 
denly reminded of their duty. " I shall not vote for a man 
who doesn't believe in Jesus," one of them was overheard to 
say at the polls. 

The numerous reports of the last few days of Rev. Robert 
Collyer's acceptance of a call to the Church of the Messiah 
of New York, were confirmed yesterday morning when Mr. 
Collyer formally resigned his pastorate over Unity. The rea- 
sons assigned for this step are sickness in his family and the 
possible benefits to be derived by a change of climate, but 
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principally the necessity long earnestly felt on his part of a 
new field where bis thought may be received with a fresher 
interest, and where the demands upon his time will not be so 
great as in Chicago, and will leave him more freedom for 
pulpit work. Mr. Collyer closed with most tender and touch- 
ing allusions to his work of the past twenty years in Unity. 
He did not expect the new friends would be like the old, or 
that he should ever be so " sweetly rooted" anywhere as he 
had been here. Yet he could not but feel that the time had 
come when a change was demanded, both in the interests of 
his own work and of the church. It is needless to say how 
unreconciled Mr. Collyer's people are to this separation, or 
that their loss is one which the entire community will sympa- 
thize with and " feel to be its own." 

Miss Ellen A. Martin, one of the rising young lawyers of 
our city, recently read a paper before the Social Science As- 
sociation on "The Importance of the Study of Political Sci- 
ence to Women." The aim of the writer was to show that 
most of the reforms and philanthropies in which women are 
prominently engaged, have some vital connection with the 
underlying principles of our government, and that it will be 
impossible for women to accomplish any permanent results in 
this direction until they have first mastered the laws of polit- 
ical economy, and learned to work in accordance with natu- 
ral onler and progress The questions of temperance, labor, 
contagious diseases, etc., were reviewed, and the necessity of 
applying to their solution more reasonable methods than have 
hitherto prevailed clearly demonstrated. The final words to 
and about women deserve wide circulation : "A very consid- 
erable part of their [women's] efforts are utterly futile, and 
why ? Because they take no pains to master the problems 
with which the world is contending. The world sees that 
they know very little of the practical difficulties of those 
things about which they talk, and passes them by. Intellec- 
tual strength and broad understanding will do more to make 
women a power for good than anything else." c. P. w. 

June 16. 

LITERARY. 

The July Atlantic comes with the following rich table of 
contents: Massy Sprague's Daughter; Glamour, by Wm. O. 
Bates ; Public Balls in New York ; The People for whom 
Shakespeare Wrote, by Charles Dudley Warner; Recent 
Modifications in Sanitary Drainage, by George E. Waring, Jr ; 
Juno Ludovisi, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyeson ; Irene the Mis- 
sionary ; The Morning Hills, by Maurice Thompson ; Our 
Commerce with Cuba, Porto Rico, and Mexico, by C. C. An- 
drews ; The Children Out-of-Doors, by John James Piatt ; A 
Fossil from the Tertiary, by Edward E. Hale ; Avalanches, 
by H. H., and English Skies, by Richard Grant White ; be- 
sides the "Contributors' Club " and the review of Recent 
Literature. The August number is to contain an article on 
" Preaching," by the writer of " Certain Dangerous Tenden- 
cies in American Life," and a study of the " Negro Exodus." 

The Unitarian Review for May, has articles on " Chris- 
tianity's Twofold Symbol," by Pitt Dillingham ; " The Val- 
ue of the Study of Hebrew for a Minister," by Edward J. 
Young ; " The Roman Fate and the Modern Peril," by D. 
M. Wilson ; and " William B. O. Peabody," by A. D. 
Mayo. Martha P. Lowe writes on "Things at Home and 
Abroad ;" there are correspondence and the usual •* Review 
of Current Literature." The editor in his " Note Book " 
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deplores the growing abase of Sunday in "Country Parish- 
es." *' Sunday gets to be looked upon as a day of idleness 
even more than a day of rest." " Sunday is with many, in 
the favored classes, a day, as Mr. Emerson says, to ' burn 
tobacco,' to fall into lazy, self-indulgent habits, to give tbe 
highest thoughts and highest subjects the go-by, to sink into 
a lower plane intellectually and morally." 

To his five lectures on the Old Testament, Rev. N. M. 
Mann, of Rochester, has added three more on the New Tes- 
tament, and the whole are put into one volume of over two 
hundred pages. The New Testament lectures mainly follow 
Baur and the Tubingen school of interpreters. They are em- 
phatic in statement, clear in thought, and strongly opposed 
to the common views. Our own studies have led us to sub- 
stantially the same conclusions. The views presented are an 
application to the New Testament of the same methods Kue 
nen applies to the Old. The miraculous and supernatural are 
entirely rejected, and the books regarded as the literary re- 
sults of the controversy over the admission of the Gentiles 
into the church. Mr. Mann makes a very good statement of 
opinions entertained by some of the ablest students of the 
New Testament, and opinions that are worthy of the most 
careful attention. That they are substantially true we believe 
the world will one day find out. Copies can be had by ad- 
dressing Rev. N. M. Mann, Rochester, N. Y., for 75 cents, 
bound ; in paper for 50 cents, and for $4 a dozen, g.w.c. 

Prof. James K. Hosmer's " Short History of German Liter- 
ature" (St. Louis, G. I. Jones & Co., 1879), is a very inter- 
esting book. It is leu a history than a series of graphic 
sketches. Much of the history of the different periods is in- 
troduced, showing the causes of the different literary devel- 
opments. Also, not a little of anecdote and personal observ- 
ation appears. This is not a close, concise statement of facts, 
but rather a pleasant, easy talk about tbe great German wri- 
ters in the department of bellet lettrtt. For this reason all 
the more will it be acceptable to the general reader, who will 
find it quite entertaining as well as instructive. Everything 
of the text-book sort has been left out, and it seems to have 
been especially prepared for the general reader, It will do 
an admirable service of Introducing its readers pleasantly, 
and in quite a chatting mood, to the great writers in the Ger- 
man tongue. Its opinions are probably just, and its selections 
of names and allotment of space, according to importance, 
eminently correct. Whoever reads it will more eagerly ap- 
preciate the great geniuses who have' appeared among the 
German people, and have a truer insight into the history of 
that nation. g. w. c. 

Ella A. Giles has written* as companion to her "Bachelor 
Ben," a new story, " Maiden Rachel," just published by Jan- 
sen, McClurg ft Co., Chicago, and David Atwood, Madison. 
"Bachelor Ben" long since reached a second edition and a 
wide reputation, but this merits a wider one. The plot is 
simple, the characters few, but the story is interesting, tbe 
delineations lifelike, the conversations bright, and the spirit 
of the whole work is very fine and noble. " Maiden Rachel" 
cannot fail to do a good work, in teaching the lesson that the 
happiness and success of woman's life need not be dependent 
on marriage. Not that the book underrates married life. To 
the blunt proposal, " I have come to the conclusion that you 
would make me a good wife," Angie uncoquettishly answers, 
"So have I," and their mutual conclusion proves to have 



been right. But Rachel lives as happily, and on a higher 
plane. She says : " 1 have not realized my ideal. It may 
be that I have idealized the real." In the large and happy 
life which she leads, we wish that all disappointed maidens 
and expectant girls might make her acquaintance. The book 
touches some other social questions, and, through Mrs. Rogan, 
that of crime and prisons. The author treats these questions 
broadly, and yet with true womanly tenderness. She says : 
" Punishments do not respect causes nor contemplate effects. 
They are only retaliative and strike back. But women bring 
sentiment as well as reason to bear upon these questions of 
poverty, vice and crime ; and surely, in the work of punish- 
ment and reformation, there is need not only of the shrewd- 
est intelligence, but of the softest pity. If women will but 
add knowledge to their sympathy, they can demonstrate that 
sentiment and science should build hospitals and schools 
where jails abound, and abolish crime by abolishing the igno- 
rance and oppression that breed it." 

The Atlantic for Jane, has the following contents: 
"Study of a New England Factory Town;" "Art in En- 
graving on Wood," by W. J. Linton ; " Rhymes in Many 
Moods ;" " Physical Future of the American People," by 
George M. Beard; "The People for whom Shakespeare 
Wrote," by Charles Dudley Warner ; «« Baying a Horse," by 
W. D. Howells ; " Recent American Novels ;" " Irene, the 
Missionary ;" " Dobson's Proverbs in Porcelain," by T. B. 
Aldrich ; " The Two New York Exhibitions ;" " A Sunday 
on the Thames," by Richard Grant White;" " Miss Martin," 
by Annie Porter ; " The Contributors' Club ;" and " Re- 
cent Literature." The first article is by the author of 
" Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life," and is 
a very careful study of factory life, full of information, and 
revealing in many respects a higher standard of intelligence, 
taste and morals among the laborers than is generally sup- 
posed. Another good article bearing somewhat on social 
questions, is Dr. Beard's. He traces the nervous quality of 
Americans largely to our "dry atmosphere and extremes 
of temperature combined with the needs of a new country 
and a pioneer life." But he thinks we are improving under 
growing wealth and better habits. " Daring the last two 
decades, the well to-do classes of America have been visibly 
growing stronger, fuller, healthier. We weigh more than 
our fathers ; the women in all our great centres of popula- 
tion are yearly becoming more plump and more beautiful ; 
and in the leading brain-working occupations our men also 
are acquiring robustness, amplitude, quantity of being. On 
all sides there is a visible reversion to the better physical ap- 
pearance of our English and German ancestors." " The 
America of the future, as the America of the present, must 
be a nation where riches and culture are restricted to the 
few, — to a body, however, the ptrsonnel of which is con- 
stantly changing. Bat although the distance between the 
extremes of society will still be great, perhaps even greater 
than in the past, the poor will have comforts and luxuries 
which now they cannot even picture, and correspondingly 
their health and comeliness should improve." 

PERSONAL. 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati, sails in the Bothnia 
from New York, June 25th, for a brief trip to Europe, in quest 
of rest and strength. He will visit London and Paris en rente, 
spending his time principally in Switzerland, and returning 
via the Rhine. 
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The Iowa City Press announces that " Rev. O. Clute will 
preach in the grove at the River Junction church, near Mr. 
Henry Walker's, on Sunday, July 6th, at I0$£ a. m. and at 
*% p. m. 

G. E. Gordon sailed for England June 4th, being unexpect- 
edly called there by the sickness of his father. He expects 
to be absent two or three months, and, after his hard and ex- 
cellent work in Milwaukee, well deserves the vacation. 

The Omaha Evening News prints a recent sermon of W. 
E. Copeland on Unitarianism. He says Unitarians " are 
the Protestants of the nineteenth century, protesting against 
the superstitions with which the religion of Jesus has been 
overladen." " Unitarians proclaim the Gospel of Liberty, 
and as a part of that Gospel, emphasize the grand, eternal 
ideas of The Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, 
the divinity of human nature, the eternity of good, the 
Reign of Law under which each cause produces its appropri- 
ate result, the eternal progress of the soul, and the para- 
mount importance of character as the true test of Fellowship. 

The London Times, in an editorial eulogy on Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, says : " When he took up the cause of emancipation, 
the first feeling of the mass of his countrymen was simple 
astonishment at the eccentric folly of the movement. The 
founders of American independence had proclaimed liberty 
as the Inherent right of humanity. They had seen no incon- 
sistency in retiring comfortably from signing its charter to 
plantations stocked with negro bondsmen. An incongruity 
which had not offended Washington and Jefferson need not 
have revolted a New England shoemaker and rail-splitter. 
Mr. Garrison and his few companions had to teach a new lan- 
guage, and almost invent an alphabet. At length they made 
their purpose understood, and the mood of their opponents 
changed from surprise to fury." 

The New York Tribune has the following : "The name of 
Robert Collyer has been so long associated with the city of 
Chicago that it is a little difficult to realize that this famous 
preacher has been practically naturalized as a New-Yorker. 
Bnt such is the fact. Mr. Collyer has promised to accept a 
call from the Church of the Messiah, if it should b: given, 
and last night the call was formally made and the salary was 
provisionally fixed. To a less able man this termination of 
the ties and associations of twenty years, and the beginning 
anew in middle life, might prove a serious ordeal. But if 
Mr. Collyer suffers at all by the change, it will be only be- 
cause his great reputation may cause greater expectations to 
be raised than even a preacher of his eloquence can satisfy. 
He is probably, however, one of the last men in the Ameri- 
can pulpit of whom such a fear need be entertained." 

The Bloomington Leader prints a sermon of J. S. Thom- 
son on "The Bible and Ingersoll." Mr. Thomson weighs 
the Bible by its good things rather than its "mistakes," and 
finds plenty there fully up to Mr. Ingersoll's standard. Here 
is a sample : " Mr. Ingersoll justly condemns the fearful per- 
secutions of the past ; but Christianity is not responsible for 
them, neither is the Bible. The founder of our religion taught 
his followers to treat all men with charity and a wise consid- 
eration. When his disciples one day desired bim to call down 
fire from heaven to destroy those who did not go with them, 
be rebuked them, saying that his mission was to save men's 
lives, not to destroy them. If that lesson had been truly 



learned, no accounts of horrible persecutions would have dis- 
graced the pages of Christian history. Indeed, Christianity 
has given Mr. Ingersoll liberty to oppose it, and Christian 
laws guard his life and property ; and he cannot point out 
any agreement between persecution and the Golden Rule." 

Silas Farrington, in a letter to the Christian Register, 
writes : " Expectation is a bit on tiptoe as the time rolls on 
toward the vacation return of that ' tiptop ' man whom Man- 
chester spared to save the unorthodox of Chicago. ' Brooke 
Herford is coming over this summer,' is very likely to follow 
the other glad tidings that ' It is something like spring to-day.' 
We have an impression that no Unitarian minister spoke more 
directly to the common-sense, or won a larger popular appro- 
bation among the sinners in this vicinity, than the successor 
of Dr. Laird Collier at Chicago. Had he only been a ritu- 
alist, and added candles to bis other accomplishments, we 
are quite sure that Manchester would never have allowed his 
glory to depart from her. Dr. Collier is doing wonders at 
Bradford, a 'no mean city' of Yorkshire. Indeed, the suc- 
cess of 'our American brethren' — your correspondent em- 
phatically excepted — is a remarkable phenomenon. No 
sooner did Dr. Collier go to Leicester than the lean congre- 
gation was fleshed again, and plump as never before. So at 
Bradford. From a little more than double a baker's dozen 
of lukewarm worshipers of Unitarianism, there has arisen a 
zeal and an increase without precedent. We don't think it 
merely Unitarianism that these multitudes feed upon now, 
but something that does stir the feelings and quicken the 
life." 

J. LI. Jones gave the address on Decoration Day, at Mon- 
roe, Wis., and spoke for unity. "Let these mounds that 
tenderly shield the mouldering dust of Republican and Dem- 
ocrat alike ; let these colors waving above us, the honor of 
which has been maintained by battalions keeping step to one 
music, lying in the same trenches, sharing the same blanket, 
eating from the same dish, though voting different ticke s 
and answering to varying party names, teach us how much 
grander and nobler it is to belong to a country than it is to 
belong to a party. • * But more than a Service of Patri- 
otism I recognize in this occasion — a Service of Humanity. 
Under these flowers nationalities and races blend in one com- 
mon brotherhood. The eagle is too provincial an emblem to 
represent the enthusiasm this day commemorates. Along, 
side of it must be elevated the flags of all nations — spread 
them over this stand, and then they present a canopy too 
small to symbolize this fraternity of graves. This service of 
flowers gradually has broadened our sympathies until we now 
stand ready to acknowledge the obligations we are under to 
the heroism of all peoples, of whatever color. No flag has a 
corner on courage, no nation holds monopoly on bravery. We 
are here to recognize the valor which human nature is capa- 
ble of. * * The communion of flowers has broadened un- 
til, first timidly, then confidently, at last heartily, garlands 
were flung by loyal hands upon the neglected graves of their 
deluded foes — not in recognition of their treason, but in hon- 
or of the sad sincerity with which many of them fought, 
pledging their honesty by their lives. And to-day may this 
service of flowers invite us to no close communion table of a 
peculiar soldiery, but rather the broad table around which 
the valorous of all times and ages gather, the long table, 
at which all the honest children of God who have sealed 
their honesty with their heroic deaths may sit." 
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U N I T Y. 

Publislitd semi-monthly at 75 Madison St., Chicago. 

Editor, H. M. Simmons. 

Business Agent, F. L. Roberts. 

( Robert Collyer, 

Publishing } 

Committee. 



•i W. C. Gannett, 
( C. W. Wendte, 



Jenk. Ll. Jones, 
J. C. Learned. 

TEBUH: 

One copy, per year fl 5° 

Ten copies, or more, each . ." 1 25 

Single Copies 07 

Send money by Registered Letter, P. O. Order, or Draft 
on Chicago Bank. Drafts, however small, on Banks outside 
of Chicago, are liable to a charge of 25 cents for cashing. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison (no 
longer Kenosha), Wis. 

Do you like our new UNITY ? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Prospective. — The two series, each of twelve articles, 
begun in our last paper, will continue in successive numbers 
as follows : — 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 
Poets. Essayists. 

Bryant W. C. Gannett. Emerson D.B.Frankenburger 

Longfellow. Mrs. S. B. Beats. Thoreau Rob't Collyer 



Lowell. . Mrs. 6. C. Ll. fanes. 

Whittier Miss If. Tolman. 

Holmes.' .Mrs. A. W. Rollins. 
Emerson. .Mrs. E. T. Wilkes. 



Curtis.. 
Whipple. 
Fiske. . . . 
Draper. . , 



...R. N. Bellows. 

C. A. Bartol. 

....J. L. Dudley. 
..H. W. Bellows. 



II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old- New Creed. 



Trinity-Unity .Brooke Ilerford 

Incarnation R. A. Griffin. 

Miracle G. E. Gordon. 

Inspiration Joseph May. 

Predestination, y.//. Heywood. 
Original Sin .. W. J Potter. 



Conversion J. P. Long. 

Atonement. . . W. C. Gannett. 

Prayer S.. Longfellow. 

Immortality C. F. Dole. 

Heaven & Hell. S. C. Calthrop. 
I Tie Kingdom ef God.. E.Elder. 
RECEIPTS. 

Hereafter, all money received for subscriptions will be ac- 
knowledged in print, as below, instead of by private letter. 
Parties whose names do not appear are requested to notify us. 

The following have been received from subscribers from 
June 1st to June 16th 



E. F. Webster $1 50 

Catharine Price I 50 

F. W. Saunders, Jr. . . . I 53 

W. Sampson, Jr 3 00 

H. Uuhme 1 50 

M. F. Force 1 50 

Mrs. Daniel Smith 1 50 

Miss Ottilie Herholz. .. I 50 

Mrs. Theo. Stan wood., t 25 

Edward I Calvin I 50 

Mrs. A. S. W. Webb . . I 50 

Mrs. II. C. Moore I 60 



Miss Tinnie McKay ... 50 
Mrs. M. A. Cheney ... 1 50 
H. H. Wood 1 50 



Mrs. L. E. Fisher . . . . 1 

John DeGraw 1 

C. A. Humphreys I 

Mrs. E. B. Greene I 

John Livesey 1 

Geo. S. Fobes 1 

Mrs. Fielding 1 50 

Wm. McConachie 3 co 

Geo. A. Newman 1 25 



BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper $ 75 

C'hanning's Works, complete in one vol 1 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert 1 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols .' 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau 1 25 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street. 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 



BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Libera 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

In reply to the appeal for prompt guarantee or payment 
of the sums assessed the several churches for conference work, 
on apportionment suggested for the current year, the follow- 
ing responses have been made : — 

At a meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Church of 
Messiah, Chicago, which has charge of society matters, held 
May 23d, it was voted to accept the assessment of $200 made 
upon that Society by the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
to instruct the Treasurer to pay $100 of it immediately, and 
to apprise Treasurer Shippen that the remaining $100 will 
be paid in by October 1st. 

Unity Church at St. Paul, Minn , assessed $50 on the 
1879 '80 apportionment, pledges itself to send $100 by Jan- 
uary 1, 1880. 

Unity Church at Indianapolis, InJ., assessed $15 on the 
l879 '89 apportionment, pledges itself to send the sum by 
October 1, 1879. 

The Church of the Unity at Cleveland, Ohio, assessed $50 
on the 1879 '80 apportionment, raised the same on the first 
Sunday after the pastor's return from the Conference . 
treasurer's acknowledgements : 
June 9, 1878. From Congregational Society of Buffalo, 
N. Y., per Rev. G. W. Cutter : On deficit, 1878, $20 ; on 
apportionment, 1879, (50 ; total, $70. 

Joseph Shippen, Treasurer, 
417 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
"The object of this Society shall be to elevate the character, 
enlarge the influence, increase the number of Sunday Schools, 
to multiply and improve the quality of Sunday School In- 
strumentalities. Any one may become an Annual Member 
by the payment of fl.oo ; Life Member, ♦10.00." (Arts. II, 
VII, of Constitution.) 

UNITY SERVICES. 

A Service for the Sunday of Flowers, arranged by 
Samuel Longfellow. 30 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per hundred. 

Selection for Recitation on Flower Sunday, 10 cts. 
per package. 

The Easter Service with several carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, offers much that will be 
enjoyed throughout the Summer : 40 cts. per dozen, $2. So per 
hundred. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durable, per too. 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series— "Corner Stones of Character,"— by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons, — 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series—" Home Life,"— by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

.Third Series—" School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 
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WM. ROBERTSON SMITH. 

How long before we are to know whether Prof. 
Robertson Smith, in his article " Bible " in the En- 
cyclopadia Britannica, proved himself a heretic or 
not ? Long ago, his Presbytery of Aberdeen, after 
discussing the article, refused to condemn him. 
But the Glasgow Assembly, in 1878, reviewing the 
case, and dwelling especially on the charge that he 
taught Deuteronomy was not written by Moses, re- 
versed the decision of the Presbytery. And now 
the General Assembly, by a very uncertain voice, — 
321 votes against 320 (or against 319 some say), — 
reaffirms the action of the Glasgow Assembly. But, 
instead of ending the case and burning Prof. Smith 
at once, they refer the libel back to his Presbytery 
to be proved by his confession or trial, and reserve 
the final decision to their next meeting, in 1880. 
If it shall be proved, however, they say Mr. Smith 
ought to be subjected to such sentence as the grav- 
ity of the case and the usage of the Church " may 
require for the glory of God, the edification of the 
Church, and the deterring of others holding the 
same sacred office from committing the like offenses 
in all time coming." 

Meanwhile, until the Assembly shall have thus 
restored " the glory of God," and gotten deity pro- 
tected against Prof. Smith's pen, what shall an in- 
quiring world do ? Read its Encyclopedia, or sit 
and wait ? Nay, worse doubts arise. Would God 
entrust his " glory " to that single man who saved 
the vote from a tie ; or to the six hundred and odd 
men, among whom a single headache or missing 
button might have entirely reversed the result ? 

Practically, all the long discussion seems to 
have neither harmed Prof. Smith nor helped 
Presbyterianism. He is, indeed, for the pres- 
ent, suspended from his office ; but he retains 
the sympathies of the students, who, during the tri- 
al, " most heartily cheered him and his friends 
whenever they opened their mouths." There is 
even talk that, in the interval, he " may be appoint- 
ed to a chair in one of the Scottish universities", 
— for, though a young man of scarcely more than 
thirty years, his great ability and learning in natu- 
ral science and Oriental study have won wide re- 



cognition and honor in Scotland. What if this per- 
secution should, as some anticipate, only promote 
him into the chair of Prof. Tait, who, it is said, is 
likely to be appointed to that of Mathematics at 
Edinburgh ? Then, too, the Britannica is still is- 
sued and read ; nor do its publishers express any 
pious sorrow over the article in question, but doubt- 
less feel a trace of the business man's joy over ad- 
vertisements gratis. Altogther, it seems probable 
that, by the time the General Assembly shall have 
finally condemned Prof. Smith, he will, thanks to 
them.be enjoying a better position, and a still larger 
section of the Church will have discovered that his 
article, if heretical, is at any rate true. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 

The authors and users of our Unity Sunday- 
School Lessons would be interested and gratified 
by a long editorial in the Springfield Republican of 
June 21, on " What Should Sunday Schools Teach?" 
The articre notices the " International " series of 
lessons for June (used by "several millions of 
children "), and adds : 

" Of the multitude* of teachers who with patience and 
toil hare sought to inwardly digeat these passages, and get 
some nutriment from them, we should line to ask : How 
much have you found that was in itself really adapted to 
guide and help an average American child into better ways 
of living. * * And we appeal to any thoughtful father 
or mother who has bad occasion to teach these lessons or to 
watch their children stndying them. Is not your highest 
wish for your boy and girl that they should be obedient, 
truthful, sweet-tempered, sensitive to the idea of right and 
wrong in their daily lives, humble and reverent toward God, 
full of active and generous helpfulness towards others ? 
And bow much help toward such attainment is to be gotten 
from Exekiel's maledictions upon Tyre, or the valley of dry 
bones, or Zechariah's wooden candle-sticks and bowls and 
lamps and pipes and olive trees 7 

There seems to exist a wide dissatisfaction with the les- 
sons of this last quarter. But they are really only a some- 
what extreme instance of the spirit in which the whole series 
was planned, and which is expected in future series from the 
same sources. That spirit is unconscious of the true histo- 
rical as well as moral proportion of things, and with but the 
smallest comprehension of the peculiar moral necessities of 
children. AH this is true of that outline which is prepared 
by the central committee, and constitutes the international 
lesson proper; it is largely true, though of course in vary 
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tag degrees, of all the immense machinery of helps provid- 
ed by the Snnday-school newspapers, and which range in 
quality from the excellent to the grotesque. 

The root-trouble in the whole system— though the system 
even on its present basis might be infinitely improved — _ 
seems to us to be the assumption that the exclusive material 
for the direct religious instruction of children is to be found 
in the Bible. In saying this we enter upon no disputed 
question in theology. The* American boy — who is busy 
through the week going to school, playing marbles or base- 
ball, doing chores, running errands, studying circus bills, 
reading library books, hearing the talk of the house and the 
street,— and his twelve-year-old sister, are not to be most 
effectively helped in growing into true manhood and woman- 
hood by the chronicles of the Jewish wars, or the outpour- 
ings of the prophets, or the profound and spiritual reasonings 
of Fanl. Even the matchless precepts and stories of the 
gospels lose their inspiring quality when they are endlessly 
reiterated and mechanically impressed upon children, like 
the multiplication table or the list of English sovereigns." 

The Republican then calls attention to Unity 
S. S. lessons on " Home Life" and " School Life," 
which it pronounces " admirably adapted to set a 
group of children to talking and thinking on 
things they need to think about." After making 
quotations from them at considerable length, it 
concludes : 

" It is a long time since anything in Sunday-school litera- 
ture has given as so much pleasure as these ' Unity ' les- 
sons, which are published at 76 Madison street, room 67, 
Chicago. One curious thing strikes us; we have hardly 
come upon a single phrase in them that would not be pro- 
nounced true and helpful by any good man or woman, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, Orthodox or Unitarian. 
And yet they include so much, that any child successfully 
trained in these ideas would satisfy the heart of any father 
or mother, and have the finest premise of manhood." 

Prof. Swing, in a recent sermon on " the rela- 
tions of literary men to Christianity," opposes the 
claim that American literature has largely come 
from Unitarianism. The need and length of his 
arguments show the force of such a claim ; but af- 
ter all no wise man makes it. Though so many 
of our authors are of this faith, it is not this but 
the broad, humane spirit behind it, that gives 
literary excellence, There is no inherent reason 
why a mild believer in the trinity might not write a 
good novel, and a defender of the "hypostatic 
union" produce a fine poem. But the humane 
spirit is necessary in literary work ; probably an 
enthusiastic preacher of infant damnation could 
never compose a successful drama ; and even 
Michael Wigglesworth in his "Day of Doom," was 
forced to give children " the easiest room in hell." 
For the same reason the broad spirit, seeing not 
only the human unity but the unity in all things, is 
necessary in literary work. As Prof. Swing says, 



"American literature and all literature demand a 
a broad religion." No wise man claims that our 
literature is the child of Unitarianism, but both are 
daughters of the same humane, broad thought. 
The better American authors have been so largely 
Unitarian, because this has been the broadest re- 
ligion here. But whenever it ceases to be such, 
the best literature will disown it. And if the 
broadest views and religion come to lie outside the 
churches altogether, editors and poets will not buy 
pews anywhere,— still less sit in them, — and the 
condition will be realized of which Prof. Swing 
speaks, " that the less a man knows about anything 
tKe louder is his voice in the temple of God." 
But leave " the temple of God " as broad as God 
made it, and " literary men " will not try to get out 
of it. 

Among the intitutions of the West which are 
working for unity, we ought to notice Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, O., which " forbids the in- 
troduction of sectarian tests in the selection of 
professors, or of sectarian doctrines in the educa- 
tion of students." At its late commencement, 
Prof. N. P. Gilman preached the baccalaureate 
sermon on " the Religion of the Scholar ;" E. E. 
Hale addressed the students and alumni on the 
continuance of habits of study after leaving col- 
lege, and Robt. Collyer gave his lecture on " Clear 
Grit." Mr. Hale announced that the financial 
condition and general prospects of the college 
were much improved, and writes home that " the 
college has won for itself high regard in this neigh- 
borhood, and that the people of the county ' turn 
out ' to its commencement, as Middlesex County 
came to Cambridge fifty years ago." But its fame 
is not local alone, and it had graduates this year 
from Maine and Michigan. Repairs are to be 
made this vacation, and next year particular atten- 
tion will be given to a three years' course fitting 
young men for Harvard or Yale. Antioch is pre- 
serving the reputation Horace Mann gave it, and 
liberal parents wishing to educate their children 
will do well to write for a catalogue. 

Human endurance was illustrated in Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild, who has just died, and who, though 
long a cripple and sick, so that "he has lived sev- 
enteen years by sheer force of will," still "was nev- 
er once absent from business " during this time. 
When he had a worse headache than usual, and had 
not slept, his way of seeking relief was to "go to 
the city a little earlier " after breakfast By his 
death the Rothschild sceptre passes to his son Na- 
thaniel, who thus becomes " chief not only of the 
English family, but of all the Rothschilds of the 
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Continent" The old patriarchal authority is pre- 
served among them, and the late Baron is said to 
have " exacted from his sons absolute, unquestion-i 
ing, almost servile, submission — not merely in rela- 
tion to business matters, but in every relation of 
life." The Tribune correspondent writes that " the 
social position of the Rothschilds is higher among 
the Gentiles than among the people of their own 
faith. We are in the habit of thinking that wealth 
counts before everything with the Jews. But it does 
not. They have a social hierarchy of their own, 
and the Rothschilds are by no means at the sum- 
mit, though in their charities to their own people 
they are said to be foremost. The Montefiores — 
to name only one family — are people of far greater 
consideration in the Hebrew community than the 
Rothschilds." But in London society the Roth- 
schilds hold a commanding place. 



The progress of liberal thought is seen in the fact 
that Cambridge, which had conferred no honorary 
degrees since 1874, this year gives that of LL. D f 
to Huxley among others. Mr. Smalley writes that 
half of the men so honored this year are eminent 
in science, and " more than one of these has taken 
a conspicuous part in those controversies between 
science and theology which have from time to time 
been carried on. So bitter in both universities was 
the theological feeling against science, that men 
like Darwin and Huxley have had to wait long for 
a kind of recognition and compliment implied by 
a D. C. L. or LL. D. Darwin had his degree 
only last year from Oxford, and now it is Huxley's 
turn at Cambridge. His appearance, says a corres- 
pondent, was the signal for loud and prolonged 
cheering." 



The New York Tribune sees a great improvement 
in the condition and prospects of trade and labor, 
and concludes an editorial as follows : " In fact, 
while professional workingmen in Congress and in 
political conventions are bawling about their suffer- 
ings and wrongs, the actual workingmen of the 
country are to-day more fully employed and at bet- 
ter wages, the purchasing power of money consid- 
ered, than at any period since the disbandment of 
the armies at the close of the war." 



THE TRUE TRINITY. 

Francis E. Abbott, sailing for the Azores for three 
months, leaves as his last word in the Index the fol- 
lowing excellent "confession of faith" in "the Trin- 
ity of Free Religion:" 

"If this were to be the last word we were ever to contribute 
to The Index, we could leave to our known and unknown 
friends no simpler "confession of faith," no sincerer epitome 
of the thought which has been the life of our life, than this : 

"I believe in Truth, in Righteousness, and in Love ; 
and I believe that these three are one. 

"I believe that the truth is the supreme good of the human 
intellect, and thirst for it is the grandest passion that can dig- 
nity a human life. Wealth, power, fame, pleasure, station, — 
ail the prizes of men's ambition are as the dust of the balance 



in comparison with it. The soul which in singleness of de- 
votion lives for it may be fated to lose much, but will gain - 
unspeakably more. To seek and win truth simply for the 
eirtargement of one's own being is noble ; but to seek it and 
win it for the enlargement of all human beings, by adding to 
the world's permanent treasures of knowledge, is sublime. 
He who pursues truth for its utilities alone is an intellectual 
plebeian, and plays the part of the fortune-hunter who 
courts an heiress for the sake of her dowry ; but he who pur- 
sues it for his own sake, without so much as a side thought 
for its utilities, proves himself thereby to be a king of mag- 
nificent minds. To such as this, and to no mercenary or vul- 
gar soul, does science trace her pedigree ; and Science is 
the avatar of Truth. 

"I believe that righteousness is the supreme good of the 
human conscience, and that hunger for it is the passion lor 
life according to truth. Righteousness is conformity in word 
and deed, in thought and affection, with that uncreated law 
of right which is the foundation of the moral universe. 
What this law is, intellect alone declares ; instructed or un- 
instructed, intellect is the sole teacher, director and guide of 
conscience. The ideal of righteousness, born of intellect and 
conscience both, commands the human soul with all the au- 
thority of eternal truth ; it shines above all the temptations, 
struggles and sorrows of life, as the polar star set on high by 
Nature herself, to guide the tossed mariner to the haven of 
virtue. The universal experience has formed the universal 
conscience of mankind, which transmits it to the individual 
with the solemn obligation to exalt it if he can, but never to 
debase it ; and the individual must acquit himself of this high 
obligation, not only before his own personal conscience, but 
also before the conscience universal. 

"I believe that love is the supreme good of the human 
heart, and that longing for it is the divine beautifier of hu- 
man life, the sole and inexhaustible fountain of human hap- 
piness. It is not free, but subject to the eternal law of truth 
and righteousness. If it rebels against and defies the undc- 
rived authority of this law, it drags the soul down into fath- 
omless degradation, and quenches the very pole-star of the 
ideal itself. Intellect and conscience, interpreting this law, 
are clothed with all its authority over the heart, whose 
promptings they should guide, though they do not and can 
not originate. To love and to be loved in accordance with 
truth and righteousness is the supreme blessedness of the in- 
dividual soul ; and the universal diffusion of such love, as 
universal peace on earth and good-will to man, is the ideal 
goal of human society. But the possibility of reaching this 
goal depends on the world's fidelity to the law of truth and 
righteousness ; it is unattainable on other terms. Only by 
such fidelity can either the individual or the world climb to 
the sublime heights of love for Nature and communion with 
her infinite and ineffable life. 

"I believe that, just as the intellect, the conscience, and 
the heart are one in Man, so truth, righteousness and love 
are one in Nature, the Mother of Man. Truth, when found, 
is knowledge ; righteousness when attained, is virtue ; love, 
when realized, is happiness. These three — knowledge, vir- 
tue and happiness — are indissoluby blended as the single, 
yet triple, end of lift; and it is a melancholly mutilation 
of this triune end to take a part for the whole. Nothing less 
than the symmetrical development of human nature and the 
full and equal satisfaction of it in fundamental triplicity of 
intellectual, moral and emotional wants, — in brief, the high- 
est possible perfection of it in both individual and social as- 
pects,— can stand as the complete object of Free Religion. 
When the object is attained, — when the individual in his 
character and life, and when society In its laws, institutions 
and usages, are alike grounded on Truth, Righteousness 
and Love, — then will this little human world of ours mirror 
the divine beauty and serene peace of universal Nature, and 
joyfully worship the Trinity of Free Religion." 
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THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE ; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 



VI. 

ORIGINAL 



SIN. 



WILLIAM J. POTTER. 



" In Adam's fall, we sinned all," is the doctrine 
of Original Sin, which Christian boys and girls used 
to read in the New England Primer and Catechism 
In Calvin's Institutes the doctrine is stated in more 
philosophical language, something like this : The 
whole human race, corrupted radically in the fall 
with Adam, shares the infinite guilt of his trans- 
gression, and has come into a condition of utter 
moral impotence. And Milton puts the same doc 
trine in his august poetic phrase, when he sings 

" Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe." 

The essential idea in the three statements is that, 
by the transgression of the Divine command by the 
first human pair, not only moral disability but mor- 
al guilt and its punishment, became entailed upon 
all mankind as their offspring. And this idea has 
been proclaimed in Christendom in such severe 
theological form, that it is no wonder that a more 
enlightened reason and conscience have revolted 
against it, as derogatory both to intelligence and 
morality. 

Yet modern religious philosophy, under the guide 
of science, is giving a sort of resuscitation to this 
doctrine, — in a much more rational and humane 
form certainly, but showing that, after all, it may 
have had some basis in truth. Not a few of the 
old dogmas are thus being rehabilitated to-day ; 
that is, they are taken out of their special and su- 
pernatural garb and put into more human and uni- 
versal guise. It is the same disposition which we 
see so strongly manifested in the new biographies 
of historic characters. Few of our old heroes go 
through the ordeal of modern investigation without 
having to come forth in some new fashion of dress. 
The tendency is to take down the saints a little 
from their high niches, and, on the other hand, to 
show the historical villains not quite so wicked as 
they have hitherto seemed. Even Herod and Ju- 
das have their apologists ; while flaws of character 
are detected in Washington and Paul, and even in 
Jesus. This tendency may sometimes run to ex- 
tremes, and the evidence in special cases may be 
very inadequate to support the conclusions ; yet, 
at bottom, it is a true and legitimate tendency. It 
rests upon the principle, which modern investiga- 
tion every year more firmly establishes, that human 
nature is of one stuff throughout ; that the elements 
of it are always essentially the same, the differences 
springing from difference in the combination of the 
elements, — and that therefore we may not expect 
to find anywhere in human history either an abso- 
lutely perfect saint or an utterly incorrigible demon. 

And so it is in respect to theological dogmas. 
There is a strong and legitimate disposition to re- 



duce them to a common human average. In the 
view of the modern student of religions, the theol- 
ogies and the mythologies mingle together as hav- 
ing equally a human origin. Between the "reveal- 
ed "and the "natural" in religion, he no longer 
recognizes a valid distinction. The Divine and the 
human are everywhere formed in conjunction, the 
Divine working through the human, the perfect 
shining through the imperfect. In the worst of doc 
trines some substance of truth is discovered, in the 
best some error detected. The scientific method, 
applied to religion, must begin on the basis of the 
facts, whatever they are ; and the facts of religion 
are the beliefs, doctrines, sentiments, ceremonies, 
observances, however irrational and inhuman they 
may in some cases appear to us to-day, which have 
at any time and anywhere existed in the history of 
religion. And hence every religious belief, observ- 
ance, legend, tradition, however it may fade away 
in the light of modern reason, or have grown and 
ripened into something quite unlike itself, has a 
certain historical value. It once represented some 
vital sentiment, clothed some real aspiration, ex- 
pressed, though it may be very crudely, some gen- 
uine human experience. And we have not master- 
ed the whole problem presented to us in the histor- 
ical development of religious ideas, until, in respect 
to any doctrine or ceremony which has held a long 
sway over human thought and practice, we have 
discovered what was the secret of their power,— 
what the mental conception they corresponded to 
or the natural want they satisfied. 

In the light of these views, what shall we say of 
this doctrine of Original Sin, which has held such 
dominant position in the Christian Church, but the 
roots of which are older than Christianity ? We 
must concede it to be at least an honest attempt to 
account for the perplexing fact of moral evil. - It 
said essentially that the evil was originally in the 
material, — in its inherent weakness and finiteness ; 
in the natural susceptibility of the creature to seek 
some immediate self-satisfation rather than to obey 
the law of its Creator, — and that hence came the 
transgression and moral fall of the first human be- 
ings, whose inherent weakness and fatal suscepti- 
bility were so entailed upon and confirmed in the 
whole human race, that only an infinite supernatu- 
ral interposition, corresponding in power to the 
original creative act, could relieve mankind of the 
burden. And in all this it uttered two important 
germinal truths, or . the two sides of one truth, — the 
inherent and necessary incompetence and disability 
of the finite if it attempt to stand and live by itself 
alone, the utter necessity for its continuance in life 
and prosperity, that it should have vital connection 
with the all-pervading infinite energy. But it would 
have been an anachronism for these truths to have 
been stated at any primitive era in this or any ab- 
stract philosophical shape. Then,and for many ages 
afterward.must they needs have been clothed in ma- 
ny fancies of the imagination and mixed with many 
irrational and crude conceptions and childish at- 
tempts at logic, that have now become theological 
curiosities. Thus came the story of mechanical 
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creation, the beautiful myth of Eden, the tragedy 
of temptation and transgression there, the expul- 
sion from the garden, the arbitrary cursing of na- 
ture and man as a punishment for this first sin, and 
the drama of the Atonement on Calvary as the only 
possible remedy for it. All this has been the work 
of the religious imagination, whereby those germs 
of truth have taken concrete shape for acceptance 
by the popular mind. 

And no great harm is done so long as these pro- 
ducts of the imagination keep their place in the 
domain of the imagination and make their appeal 
to the imagination. The proper place for them is 
Milton's Paradise Lost, and not Calvin's Institutes. 
The harm is done when the products of the imag- 
ination are claimed as results of logic ; or, more 
than that, as an infallible revelation of eternal 
truths, to question which is sin. The harmful errors 
have gathered around these germinal truths in the 
idea of Original Sin, when it has been attempted to 
build upon the idea a cast-iron theological system, 
which overlooks and denies the fact that the vital- 
izing Infinite energy is naturally and continuously 
manifest in both nature and man ; which asserts of 
the natural human mind absolute moral disability ; 
and which even carries the responsibility back to 
an electing and predestinating cause in the mind of 
the Creator, and the awful consequences forward 
through an eternity of perdition upon souls that 
have never themselves sinned. It is these errors 
which grew up with the doctrine, — the assertion of 
the absolute and naturally utterly incurable corrup- 
tion of the human heart, the monstrous and horri- 
ble extravagance that even an infant a day old, dy- 
ing unbaptized, might be doomed to never-ending 
suffering for the sin of the first human pair, the 
consequent moral implication of the character of 
the Creator, who, foreknowing the inevitable doom 
of his offspring, nevertheless brought them into 
existence, — it is these revolting errors which brought 
the reaction against the doctrine of Original Sin 
that came with Liberal Christianity. And there 
was abundant need of such reaction. There was 
ample room for every word that Channing uttered 
in behalf of the normal purity and innocence and 
dignity of human nature, and for every argument 
of Worcester and Ballou in defense of the attitude 
of Divine mercy, as against the dogma of Adam's 
transgression entailing hopeless ruin upon any por- 
tion of mankind. While the doctrine of Original 
Sin, with its cognate doctrines, was proclaimed as 
the infallible word of revealed truth, the unerring 
transcript of the Divine Mind, it was entirely in 
order to oppose it as too flagrantly irrational and 
too monstrously immoral to be believed. To over- 
throw the assumption that such beliefs had their 
source in Divine inspiration, was, in fact, a moral 
and intellectual necessity ; and this could be done 
in no more effective way than by showing how they 
violated the best mental and moral perceptions of 
mankind, — how illogical and inhumane they were. 
Against such beliefs the character of both God and 
man needed to be vindicated. 

But this work having been mainly done, and 



these beliefs, by all except partisan theologians and 
their ignorant dupes, being now referred to human 
and fallible sources, we are in a condition to see 
that, however irrational they are, they arose natu- 
rally, and that with all their errors there was a gen- 
uine substance of truth, which the student of the 
growth of religious ideas cannot afford to overlook. 

What this truth was I have already hinted. But 
let us look at the matter a little more in detail. 
There are two points to be considered. The first 
concerns the origin of moral transgression, the sec- 
ond the persistent continuance of its conseqences. 
In regard to the first, of course the story of Eden 
and man's creation, there in a state of mental and 
moral enlightenment, and his fall from that state, 
modern science remands to the domain of myth. 
Investigations into primitive human history prove 
that man appeared on this planet not in a civilized 
but in a savage* state, and that he has climbed up to 
enlightenment and civilization by slow accretions 
of experience. If not evolved from some ances- 
tral lineage in the animal creation, he was, at first, 
at least very near the condition of the brute. He 
was a being engaged, like the brute, in a fierce self- 
ish struggle for existence. To assert and maintain 
his own right to be was his foremost passion and 
the dominant motive of his conduct. Even his 
conscience, the evidence now seems clear, was a 
faculty of natural genesis and slow growth. Long 
was the struggle with self-interest before any form 
of self-sacrifice, any idea of duty, appeared as the 
stronger obligation. Man began his 'tenantry of 
earth as a selfish creature. Infant humanity was 
necessarily selfish, just as the individual human in- 
fant still is. By the very necessities of the case, 
the first law, in the order of time, of every finite 
being, is that of self-preservation. With the great 
majority of finite orders of being, this remains the 
strongest law ; they do not rise above the sphere 
of its dominion. But man, — we need not here dis- 
cuss how, — after a time, rose to a mental and moral 
perception that brought him under another law. 
He began to see his relations to other beings in 
another light than that of self-interest. He began 
to observe and reflect upon his relation to the or- 
der of things around him. He became susceptible 
of obligations to conform his volitions to this order 
of things,and to serve others' interest as well as his 
own, — sometimes in preference to his own. And 
so in time he came under the law of reason and the 
law of right. But the old fierce energy of self-in- 
terest and self-preservation did not at once cease 
when the new law asserted itself. It still held a 
place and a legitimate place in the education of 
mankind. But henceforth it was to be in subjec- 
tion to the sovereignty of a higher law. 

And just here we find the origin of sin. Here is 
the source of the original human sin and of all sin 
in all the generations of mankind since. It is in 
the inevitable conflict between the instinct of self- 
interest and the law of reason and conscience. 
" By the law," as the apostle Paul said, " is the 
knowledge of sin." Man, first in the order of finite 
beings of which wc have cognizance, sees and 
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knows the higher order of right, — the tie of obliga- 
tion that connects him abroad with others' welfare 
and with universal objects of truth and righteous- 
ness ; but he is tempted by some near and pressing 
satisfaction of selfish impulse that still inheres in 
the nature which he has in common with the ani- 
mal creation, and so is drawn again under the old 
sway. He " falls," not once alone, but every time 
that he is thus drawn away from the higher and 
larger demand that is made upon him to serve only 
the interests of his lower and selfish nature. Here, 
in this inherent principle of selfism, which is a nec- 
essary element of every finite form of being, is the 
germinal root of human sin. Selfism, in man, is 
transformed into selfishness, because he is conscious 
that self ought to serve the larger interests of be- 
ing, and yet he neglects those interests and seeks 
to live for self alone ; and from selfishness springs 
the whole crop of moral evils. And in the old 
doctrine of Original Sin wrapped in crude shape 
we find somewhat of this truth. 

And, again, in its statement of the continuance 
of moral transgression, the doctrine indicated a 
truth which has been enforced with new power by 
modern science. The old doctrine said that moral 
disability was transferred from the first pair of hu- 
man beings to their posterity, and that the whole 
race was thereby involved in transgression. And 
modern science has discovered no law of more mo- 
mentous import to the social well-being of human- 
ity than the law of heredity, — the principle by 
which the, conditions of parentage determine the 
mental and moral characteristics of the offspring 
for we know not how many generations. Science 
does not say, indeed, as the old theological doc- 
trine did, that moral guilt is entailed upon posterity 
by guilty parents, but it does say that mental ten- 
dencies, which are very likely to develop into acts 
of moral guilt, are thus entailed. It does say that 
individuals do not come into existence with natures 
all alike good and wholesome, but that individual 
human nature, at birth, is variously warped and 
biased by ancestral conditions, — that in the blood 
may lurk predisposing currents of evil, coming 
down from the ungoverned passions of we know not 
what distant ancestor ; that in the brain-cells may 
sleep the seeds of vice and crime, which have been 
lodged there from some long-forgotten moral turpi- 
tude in the family lineage, and which, unless dis- 
covered and eradicated in season, may spring up 
and bear a bitter fruitage of shame and sorrow. 
Not more surely is the principle established that 
physical characteristics are inherited, than it is es- 
tablished that mental and moral traits go down by 
inheritance also, — nay, more, that physical condi- 
tions of parentage, whether they are good or ill, 
have much to do with shaping the mental and mor- 
al character of the human race. Now, it is not 
. probable that the old theological doctrine of Orig- 
inal Sin was based at all upon any scientific knowl- 
edge of these laws of heredity. According to that 
doctrine, the entailment of evil upon children for 
the sins of the parents was a part of the arbitrary 
punishment for sin decreed by Almighty Power. 



That it came by the law of natural cause and con- 
sequence was not seen. But it is quite probable 
that some of the facts were seen, and that to ac- 
count for the facts the doctrine of an arbitrary su- 
pernatural decree was produced. 

This view of sin, both as to its natural origin in 
the necessary conditions of human nature, and as 
to the persistency and strength of the forces enlist- 
ed for its continuance, would be indeed dishearten- 
ing, did we not believe and see that by the same 
law the power of good comes down by inheritance 
also, and that, however long and bitter the conflict 
between good and evil, in the long run good is the 
stronger and finally prevails. As far back as sin 
traces its lineage, old as it is, there is a Power old- 
er still that gives to the universe its purpose and 
aim. Sin stops at least in the finite conditions of 
things. It does not reach into the infinite cause. 
And surely, though slowly, this infinite cause, the 
primeval motive power, is working its way through 
the universe of finite causes and things toward the 
ultimate victory of goodness. 



COMPLETENESS IN RELIGION. 

The following is an abstract of the Essay of 
Geo. Chainey, read at the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference : 

After the Essayist-had set forth his idea of completeness in 
religion, he said : To be Christian we must like the Christ 
be complete in our lives, revealing the divine thought and 
love in all we say and do. 

Unbelief says there is but one Christ, faith many. Unbe- 
lief says we can only be saved by clinging to him as an offer- 
ng made to God, as the savage clings to his charm or amulet. 
Faith says we can only be saved when we love and save as 
he did. 

He lived from within not without. To the end of his life 
he preserved the truthfulness of a child, the joyous-heart ed- 
ness of youth, spent his life in testifying to the religion that 
does rather than says the Divine will, and died that he might 
bear witness to the truth. We are called upon to do 
likewise. This is the radical difference in our conception of 
Christianity that divides us most of all from Orthodoxy. 

How insignificant does all contention about who has a 
right to the Christian name appear in the light of Christ's 
real life and works. What has profession to do with it? 
Who is Christ like? Let that be our question. Not, Do you 
call yourself a Christian? 

In propagating this faith we are met with two kinds of 
objections : first there is the man of narrow and contracted 
vision, who is as yet too much the slave of the letter to know 
the power and meaning of this life of the spirit. He says 
you have no rallying point. You can't count your gains on 
any such line of work. Heaven to him is still a plain to be 
numerically measured. He knows no church but that which 
counts the numbers of its edifices and communicants. It is 
the old spirit that counted those Christians who bad been 
compelled to be baptized at the edge of the sword. But 
Christ's life in the world is not so measured, neither is our 
work. Those who come to us will come hardly knowing why, 
drawn more by our spirit than our doctrines. If we atop 
to catechise them, the letter will paralyze the spirit When I 
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nuke a doctrinal convert I know I have caught a very small 
soul, and that the chances are that I shall say something in 
a short time that will send him off faster than he came. The 
growth of our churches will not be in the wealth we get into 
them, or the number of names recorded on our rolls, but the 
spirit that is in the people which finds itself fed on our 
ministrations. 

I am more and more sensible of the fact that it is not the 
eloquence of my sermons or clearness of doctrine that may 
be in them that will do the work I want to see done, but 
rather the influence that falls as unconsciously as my shadow 
from all I say or do. I have thought often of the fact that 
Jesus was thirty years of age before He began to teach, and 
that the wilderness struggle, the final triumph of the spirit 
over each material interest of life, stands just before his vic- 
torious word. So I am persuaded that we can only truly 
serve humanity after we have realized the highest within our 
selves. When we have done this, instead of having to compel 
oar followers to take an oath of fealty or to fetter them with 
any ecclesiastical bonds, they will cluster about us as the 
planets around the sun or the disciples to the feet of Jesus. 

Bat others who misinterpret us tell us that this theory of 
religion is the essence of selfishness, and charge us with 
pursuing culture for its own sake. 

The claim of people who boast of their evangelicalism is 
that the only way to be spiritual is to live in a chronic state 
of humility, deploring our depravity and ascribing all good 
to Christ. Now to me if there are any people in this world 
who are afflicted with egotism (it may be unconsciously), it 
is just this class. All the time they are proclaiming them- 
selves such great sinners, they are secretly thinking what 
great saints they are, and viewing with a great deal of in- 
ward satisfaction the vast amount of good pleasure God must 
be deriving through their superior piety. Everything that 
is natural is healthy, but this being decidedly unnatural 
tends to produce spiritual decease. Nothing is more nat- 
ural than that we should love the beautiful, or desire to real- 
ize the highest and best within ourselves. Because we ask 
for bread shall we receive a stone. While we strive to be 
to the best we know ever true it is not for our sakes alone. 

We can not separate ourselves from mankind if we would. 
Deep within our own hearts we have seen and felt our rela- 
tion to the universal good. The passion and enthusiasm for 
humanity is what bears us on. The thought that thus only 
can we fill our place here in this great momentous thing of 
human life, that thus only can we wipe away tears from the 
afflicted, give sight to the blind, speech to the dumb, and 
life to the dead, is ever an impelling power towards truth 
and duty. 

It was under the old faith that we thought most about the 
salvation of our own souls. With Harriet Martineau many 
of us remember as the happiest of our lives the day when we 
ceased to try to save our souls. We no longer stand gazing 
idly up into heaven expecting the coming of the kingdom, 
but find it all about us, crowding itself upon us in the op- 
portunities of each new day. We have no longer to com- 
plain that we have no work to do. Duties await us every- 
where. Fellow-workers greet us on all sides. To-day is 
greater than any yesterday Yea, there are no more any 
yesterdays or to-morrows. We have realized the eternal. 

A new heaven and a new earth appears. All our senses 
are avenues of pleasure. Childhood has made us teachable. 



Youth has made us reverent. Righteousness hath made us 
glad, and truth hath made us free. 

Life is jubilant with a noble faith in God and all embrac- 
ing love for man. Where it was once dark it is now light. 
Instead of discord grating harshly on our souls, they ' are 
thrilled with the sweetest and dtvinest music. Our hearts 
accord with the prayers and aspirations of the world, and 
our hopes chime in sweetly with those of every prophet who 
is the herald of a better day. Our church is the love and 
truth of all human hearts. Our salvation is the Divine 
Spirit that rests upon the race. The light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. Our prayers are no longer 
complaints, but the earnest struggles of the soul towards the 
divine ideal that is blended with each thought and hope. 
Our Bible instead of being that of one race is that of all, a 
perennial stream of inspiration that flows forever from the 
mind of God to each receptive soul. Each child born into 
the world is a fresh incarnation of the Divine life. Jesus, 
though we still crown him Lord of all the sons of men, is yet 
but one of a great brotherhood of saviors who have toiled to 
lead the race forward, not to believe that their completeness 
will cover our deficiences, but that we, seeing through them 
the possibilities of humanity, might strive daily like them 
by devotion to physical good, child like trust, holiest rev- 
erence and largest consecration to truth and duty, to make 
he possible actual. We cannot search out the Almighty unto 
perfection. Above us and beneath us is mystery. We see 
no beginning and no end. Deep calleth unto deep. God's 
thoughts are not our thoughts, neither are his ways our ways. 
As the heavens are higher than the earth, so are his ways 
higher than our ways and his thoughts than our thoughts. 

But we have seen ideas conquering brute forces, truth dis- 
arming falsehood, each new age bringing us nearer to that 
for which we all have striven. Heaven we have found a 
place on which we pillow our heads, and rest in the conscious- 
ness that a Divine heart beats behind and through all things. 



RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THE WEST. 

J. H. Crooker, of- LaPorte, Ind., recently gave 
in his Church an excellent lecture (now printed as 
a pamphlet) on " The opportunity, necessity and 
prospects of liberal religion in the West." We 
make a few extracts : 

'< Daniel Webster, long ago, prophesied that the center of 
the nation's wealth would shortly be transferred to the heart 
of the Mississippi valley, and that here would be the throne 
of America's power. This vision of the statesman is being 
rapidly realized ; and as we view this grand aggregation of 
power, the important question is, ' How shall this power be 
used V The material advancement is too evident to need 
description ; we only need study its significance. This gen- 
eration is adorning what the fathers conquered. It is a 
building age. We are building the material foundation for 
a magnificent civilization. When we are done building, 
what next ? What life shall humanity live in these edifices ? 
This disengaged energy will seek employment. Shall there 
exist reason and conscience sufficient to direct it in paths of 
spiritual progress ? Shall man possess the character suffi- 
cient to enable him to live a divine life equal to his glorious 
and inviting opportunities ? Or shall we be unequal to our 
privileges and the churches become shelters for a corrupt 
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priesthood, the gorgeous city-hall a cover for villainy ? This 
is the question we are called upon to face." 

"Bat the fact that we desire to emphasize here is this: 
The rapidity and universality of our growth, for this fact is 
big with meaning. It is a general law, as true of social or- 
ganisms as of animal, that the period of fluidity is the best 
time for making lasting impressions. The season of growth 
is the opportunity for training. One brave, prophetic man, 
rising superior to controversy, ignoring the trivialities of the- 
ology, strong, yet charitable in the exposure of popular fal- 
lacies, and emphatic and clear in the enunciation of living 
truths, with a mind too far-seeing to be satisfied with « pale 
negations,' and a heart too true to humanity to be content 
with mere iconoclasm, such a man can do more with us to- 
day than ten men will be able to do in a score of years when 
the new current of life shall have found a channel." 

Mr. Crooker distinguishes three classes : " Those who be- 
lieve, those who countenance, and those who ignore institut- 
ed religion. The thorough-going believers are only a small 
fraction of the population, and yet they give direction to al- 
most all organized religions effort. What they speak is pop- 
ularly spoken of as religion. They are the recognized repre- 
sentatives of religion." "Those who simply countenance 
religion constitute a larger class. They are neither believers 
nor unbelievers. They are religious nonentities.' They 
neither care nor know anything about the creed, yet they are 
bigoted enough to denounce those whooppose it." " Those 
who ignore are always a very large class. They are too in- 
telligent to believe ; they are to sincere to pretend to believe, 
so they have nothing to do with the church. Among them 
are persons of every shade of interest and opinion, from those 
who never think of religion, to those who have a religious 
experience of the most beautiful and vital kind. They are 
apparently in a religions retirement, yet they are thinking 
out and living their own creeds from day to day ; they have 
a religion, but do not know it under the name. Many of 
them, in their confusion as to what religion really is, will 
say : * I haven't any religion ; I believe in honesty.' " 

" The welfare of society demands that the religious inter- 
ests be in the hands of the best intelligence. The spiritual 
leadership of society belongs to this class. The public wel- 
fare demands that they assume it. The work of moral cul- 
ture must be transferred from the mediocrity to the cultured, 
from the credulous to the rational, if we have a future. This 
is the mission of Unitarianism in the West, to give religious 
efficiency, by organization and instruction, to those who, 
though now ignoring instituted religion, are the rightful 
workers for righteousness." " We stand face to face with a 
great prophetic opportunity. It is not an opportunity for the 
scoffer, for the iconoclast, for wordy controversies, or textual 
dogmatism, but for the teacher, the architect, the leader. It 
is not fresji arguments against old errors, nor new views upon 
old subjects that are needed. We must give men a relig- 
ious interest in society. We must make talent assert itself 
spiritually." 

" What is done must be heroically radical. No diluted 
orthodoxy will do. It is not a grafting but a new planting 
that is needed. The old house cannot be made suitable for 
the new family by potting on here and there a liberal bay 
window ; a new home must be built upon a new foundation. 
There is an irrepressible conflict between ecclesiastical au- 
thority—whether it be that of the Westminster Confession or 
a Papal Bull— and rationalism, between simple naturalism 



and a misleading and mystifying supernaturalism. No com- 
promises will do. There must be charity but no compro- 
mises. They have been tried and they have failed." 

" What is done must be enthusiastically radical. There 
is an impression that Unitarianism is something only for the 
cultured few." " While we are glad to feel that a vast ma- 
jority of educated men to-day do yield assent to its positions, 
yet we claim that it is emphatically a religion for plain peo- 
ple. Orthodox theology is a mass of abstruse speculations 
which cannot be defined in common language. Only the 
keenest logcian can follow the Calvinist through his state- 
ment of dogmas. On the other hand, Unitarianism has not 
a principle that cannot be stated in common language, and 
understood by the plain people. One needs a volume to 
merely state its tangled web of mysteries and a library 
for apology and explanation. The other is a plain statement 
of obvious duties. Unitarianism is a plain, simple religion of 
common-sense, and as such is pre- eminently suited to the 
needs of the masses. It is the religion of humanity. It is 
just what men need to make them what they ought to be. 
Liberals to be enthusiastic must see this fact and feel how 
much depends upon them." 

*' What is done must be constructively radical. No liberal- 
ism is fruitful that does not above its negations assert its gos- 
pel of life, and no orthodoxy is dangerous that subordinates 
it dogmas to the essentials of manhood. It has been the 
habit of Liberals to affirm the New by denying the Old, 
rather let us deny the Old by affirming the New." 

Mr. Crooker concludes : " America's future faith may not 
be called Unitarianism — that matters not — but it will be one 
with us in this that it will emphasise Reason as the instru- 
ment and Righteousness as the end of all progress." 

THE COMING NEWSPAPER. 

Whitelaw Reid, in his address at the recent meet- 
ing of the Ohio editorial association, said : 

This then I conceive to be the next great revolution in 
journalism. We shall not have cheaper newspapers. They 
are the cheapest thing sold now, considering the cost of 
making them. We shall not have continually growing sup- 
plement upon supplemnt of advertising. Individual wants 
will seek mediums more suitable. Only general wants will 
seek the wider publicity of great journals, and these will be 
kept, by the increasing cost, within manageable compass. 
We shall not have more news. The world is ransacked for it 
now. Earth, sea and air carry it to us from every capitol, 
from every people, from every continent and from every is- 
land. We shall not have bigger newspapers ; they are big- 
ger now than a busy people can read. We shall have better 
newspapers ; the story better told ; better brains employed 
in the telling ; briefer papers ; papers dealing with the more 
important current matters in such style and with such fascina- 
tion that they will command the widest interest. There will 
be more care and ability in selecting, out of the myriad of 
things you might tell, the things that the better people want 
to be told, or ought to be told. There will be greater skil 1 
in putting these things before them in the most convenient 
and attractive shape. Judgment in selecting the news ; gen- 
ius in telling it — that is the goal for the highest journalistic 
effort of the future. In making a newspaper, the heaviest 
item of expense used to be the white paper. Now it is the 
news. By and by let us hope, it will be the brains." Mr. 
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Reid staunchly defends the press. There is not a newspaper 
to-day in New York, faulty as they all are, that is not better 
than its audience. There is not an editor in New York who 
does not know the fortune that awaits the man there who is 
willing to make a daily paper as disreputable and vile as a 
hundred and fifty thousand readers would be willing to buy. 
The editor of every paper knows he is making a better paper 
than his constituency would like, and that he might add a 
half to his circulation by making a worse. It is not true that 
the ability of the Press is declining. The papers of the 
country are better written now than they ever were before. 
They are better edited. Their average courtesy is greater ; 
their average morality is purer ; their average tendency is 
higher." 



PRACTICAL RELIGION. 

The Index prints an account of a reading-room opened 
two years ago in a very bad quarter in Boston, by J. G. 
Brooks, the young successor of Dr. Putnam, in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Roxbury. When Mr. Brooks proposed it 
"men only laughed at bim. He was warned that himself 
and his books would be thrown out of the window before the! 
foolhardy experiment had progressed a week. But he believed 
thai he knew a stronger influence than force, and he was not 
afraid. Appealing to some of the members of his congrega- 
tion, he rented a single room, lighted, warmed and seated it; 
provided books and papers ; and started with twelve boys 
who were willing to accept free tickets of membership. It 
was called the " Young Men's Free Union." Its aim was to 
aid its members in every way possible, and to furnish them a 
pleasant place in which to spend their evenings. No techni 
cal * religious work ' was attempted, and no book or other 
publication of a sectarian nature was kept in the room. Mu- 
sic and readings were given every Sunday evening, and a 
* Plain Talk,' lecture, or entertainment twice a mon,th. 
The membership was free, and limited to boys over fourteen 
years of age not in the public schools. They were required" 
to attend with fair regularity, and were admitted by ticket. 
Mr. Edmond T. Dooley was engaged as superintendent. Of 
course there were difficulties and discouragements at first. 
It was a crowd that would have dismayed any kid-glove * re- 
former ;' turbulent, easily excited, given to rough fun, keen- 
witted, but still susceptible to kindly influences, if meant 
honestly for their good, and free from 'nonsense.' The 
membership increased so rapidly that additional room was 
required, and good order was soon established. The union 
now numbers two hundred and seventy-five members, of an 
average age of about eighteen. 'I here is a large and well- 
lighted reading-room, containing thirteen hundred volumes 
and a full file of papers and periodicals. The evening at- 
tendance Will average one hundred, and a more quiet and 
orderly reading-room is seldom seen. A class-room is main- 
tained for teaching penmanship, arithmetic, history, express- 
ive reading, spelling and German. Ninety members are 
under regular instruction, given by eleven volunteer teachers, 
most thoroughly qualified. Employment is sought for mem- 
bers out of work, and one lady devotes her leisure time to 
finding placet for the boys. She has already placed twelve 
in regular situations this winter. The ladies of the First 
Church also furnish two of their number to be present nearly 
every evening, and assist in handling the books. Adjoining 
the reading-room is a department for games, supplied with a 



cue alley, dotninos, checkers, etc. The cost of maintaining 
the Union is about $2,000 a year, which is wholly paid by 
Mr. Brooks' church. It has already done an immense amount 
of good in that neighborhood." 



IOWA UNITARIANISM. 

The Iowa Unitarian Association, at its late meet- 
ing, adopted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the law* of Nature, as they are recorded 
in the world without and the world within humanity, are an 
expression of divine truth. 

Resolved, That it is the right and the duty of every hu- 
man being to seek for a knowledge of this divine truth. 

Resolved, That obedience to this divine truth, as it is ex- 
pressed in the laws of the external world and in the laws of 
his own physical and spiritual nature, is the duty of every 
man ; and that in so far as he is thus obedient, he to truly re- 
ligious. 

Resolved, That in the teachings of the Hebrew prophets, 
of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, we find abundant evidence 
that this obedience to God, this reverent conformity to His 
laws, this practical righteousness to the foundation of the 
religion tbey taught, and is the only possible salvation from 
the iust consequences of the violation of divine laws. 

Resolved, That freedom to learn and to obey these divine 
laws of the world without and the world within, to the right 
of every human being. 

Resolved, That the family, the school, the Church, and 
the State should be the teachers of these divine laws, and 
should earnestly inculcate and enforce obedience thereto. 

Resolved, That this faithful obedience to divine laws re- 
sults in noble character in man, and that this noble character 
is the aim towards which our work in education, govern- 
ment, society and religion should be directed. 

Resolved, That forms of religion that emphasise the creed 
rather than the character; that put dogmatic belief before 
the pure life; that declare that faith in mystical proportions 
to more essential than good works ; that teach that the aton- 
ing blood of Jesus has power to bring salvation which rever- 
ent obedience to divine laws cannot receive ; that declare 
that honest errors of belief, the assumed totally depraved 
natures with which we were born, the rejection of Church 
dogmas, will consign the soul to never-ending torments, — 
that all such forms of religion are but the survivals of pa- 
gan ignorance and superstition, are to-day the greatest ob- 
stacle to moral life and spiritual enlightenment, are entirely 
foreign to the pure teachings of the Bible, and are un- 
worthy of the sympathy and support of reverent, thought- 
ful men and women. 

Resolved, That the central idea of the doctrine of vicari- 
ous sacrifice, that is, that the punishment justly due to men 
for their violations of Divine laws has been borne by Jesus 
Christ, and that belief by the vilest sinner in the cleansing 
efficacy of His blood will instantly remove from the sinner 
the consequences of bis disobedience, is a doctrine in which 
there is no moral inspiration, and that it seems to logically 
produce that moral insensibility which would precipitate up- 
on us frauds, inhumanities, intemperance, licentiousness, 
and other dreadful ills with which our civilization is already 
overburdened. 

Resolved, That we witness with surprise and alarm the 
spectacle to-day presented by a very large number of 
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so-called evangelical churches, of the nominal acceptance, 
as the basis of religions instruction in the home, school and 
church, of creeds and dogmas, when all vital belief in those 
creeds and dogmas has passed away, so that in the highest 
concerns of the moral life and the spiritual aspirations, 
many youths and adults are educated in an atmoiphere of 
Insincerity which is undermining the very foundations of 
moral life, and producing fraud in business, insincerity in 
social life, and hypocrisy in religion. 

Resolved, That we offer our hearty sympathy and co-oper- 
ation to all organizations having as their special object the 
suppression of the gigantic evil of intemperance. 

Resolved, That we recognize with pleasure the growing 
tendency to open to woman all schools and all occupations, 
and to pay her an honest dollar for an honest' day's work ; 
that in the moral and religious work of the world we recog- 
nize in her an efficient helpmeet and co-worker; and that 
we welcome her to a voice in enacting and administering 
those laws which she is forced to obey. 

Resolved, That the public schools and other institutions of 
the State should be entirely free from all sectarian teaching, 
and that we record our solemn protest against any appropri- 
ation by the State of any public fluids for the support direct- 
ly or indirectly of any sectarian institutions. 



JESUS ACCORDING TO HIS BROTHER. 



BT 8. S. HUHTWO. 



Dr. Samuel Davidson says of the Epistle of James, that 
"The production is a post-Pauline one, purporting to pro- 
ceed from the Lord's brother, the head of the Jerusalemite 
Church, and composed shortly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem,'' but he thinks it may have been written after 
James' death in his name by a moderate Jewish-Christian 
or Ebionite. But there is good evidence that it was written 
by the brother of Jesus. * 

1. We learn from Matthew 18th and Mark 6th, that Jesus 
had a brother James. 

2. He was not one of the apostles, being neither " the son 
of Zebedee" nor " the son of Alpheus." 

8. In the first chapter of Oalations, Paul says he saw 
•' the brother of the Lord " at Jerusalem, and that brother's 
name was James. 

4. While we have the testimony in John 7 : 6, that his 
brother did not believe on him, it seems from Acts 2 : 14, 
that both " his mother and his brothers" were with the dis- 
ciples, and according to First Corinthians, ninth chapter, 
they bad become the companions of the Apostles. We thus 
see that Jesus had four brothers, and James was one of 
them. 

5. He was an important personage at Jerusalem, as is 
evident from Josephus, who gives the account of the arrest 
of James, the brother of Jesus, who was called the Christ." 
The fact that James is mentioned shows that he was well 
known, if not distinguished. Dr. Davidson says of him: 
" He never left the city, so far as we know, teaching there 
for many years till he was killed by the Jews. He super- 
intended the affairs of the mother church in the holy city. 
He was styled the just from his eminent virtue.*' Such was 
this James the brother of Jesus. 

6. When was this letter written? A short time before 
the 'destruction of Jerusalem — see Davidson. Where was 



it written? At Jerusalem, probably. Did James write it? 
Yes, by the following evidence: Jerome said "James, 
called the Lord's brother, surnamed the just, wrote but one 
epistle, which is among the seven Catholic ones." 

Hippolyrus quoted from it; Origen referred to it; the 
Syriac version of the New Testament has it, and Ephriam, 
the Syrian Saint, speaks of it as written by James, the 
Lord's brother." Such is the external evidence, and the 
evidence from the letter itself may be even more satisfac- 
tory, especially when we see how its sentiments agree with 
those in Matthew, the most authentic source of the sayings 
of Jesus. 

Let us compare the reported sayings of Jesus with the 
teachings found in this letter : 

JAKES. 

If anyone lack wisdom, let 
him ask of £od, who giveth 
to all liberallv, and upbraid- 
eth not; and it shall be given 
him. 

Did not God choose the 
poor as to this world, to be 
rich in faith and heirs of the 
kingdom which be promised 
to them that love him? 

Thou sbalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. 

Judgment shall be without 
mercy to him that showed no 
mercy. Mercy Glorietb, 
against judgment. 



MATTHEW. 

Ask and it shall be given 
you; for every one that ask 
eth receiveth. Seek and ye 
shall find. 

Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for their's is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. 

With what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged, and 
with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you 
again. 

Be ye not called Rabbi ; for Brethren 
one is your teacher and all ye teachers, 
are brethren - 

Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? 

Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers, for they shall be called 
the sons of God. 

Swear not at all; * * 
Let your communication be 
yea, yea ; nay, nay ; for what- 
ever is more than these Com- 
eth of evil. 

Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. 
Be ye perfect as your Father 
in heaven is perfect 



have not many 



Can a fig-tree, my breth- 
ren, bear olives, or a vine- 
tree figs? 

The fruit of righteousness 
is sown in peace by those 
who make peace. 

Above all things, my breth- 
ren, swear not, * * but 
let your yea be yea, and your 
nay be nay, that ye fall not 
under condemnation. 

The wisdom from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gen- 
tle, easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. 

As Jesus taught that spiritual blessings are obtained by 
acts of righteousness and not by saying " Lord, Lord," so 
James taught that " faith without works is dead, and that he 
that is a doer of the word comes into the perfect liberty." 

The letter of James is a tonic for the weak, it is vigorous 
and healthful .in every word and sentiment. See how he 
sums up the whole duty of man : Submit yourselves to God. 
Draw nigh to God. Cleanse your hands, and purify your 
hearts ; humble yourselves before God and he will exalt 
you. Do good and judge not one another. Be patient, be 
pitiful, be compassionate. If afflicted, pray; if cheerful, 
sing praise. Confess your errors to each other. Convert 
the erring. Turn a sinner from the error of his way, and 
save a soul from death. 8uch sentiments are worthy of 
Jesus himself. This is a rare letter for a Unitarian Chris- 
tian, even if Luther did call it an epistle of straw. The 
suffering, death and resurrection of Jesus are not men- 
tioned. Men are saved by the " Word of Truth," and the 
"Ingrafted Word." Blessed be Jesus, the just. 
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FLIES. 

"The Society for Promoting the Condition of Flies " (Jo 
seph Cobalt, Secretary), in a circular published in the Boston 
Advertiser, appeals to housekeepers as follows : " It must 
be within the observation even of the most stupid, that in the 
warm days of April heavy and unhappy old flies crawl out 
from their hiding places, and may be seen daily walking on 
window panes. For reasons best known to yourselves, you 
have given these old hulks shelter through winter, when 
kinder nature would have frozen them to death in November. 
It we adopt the calculations of Professor Uhlbom, each of 
these heavy moulded old brutes is now about to lay 2,000 
eggs. If each of these eggs produces a fly who lays 2,000 
eggs before the first of June, and from each of these 2,000 
are hatched and ready to lay before the first of July, to fur- 
nish each a brood of 2,000 before the first of August, the 
number of flies produced from this single ancestor, ready to 
disturb your repose on the first of September, will be 16,000,- 
000,000,000 ; say, in round numbers, sixteen million million 
flies capable of attack on that day. If, however, we take the 
lesser figures of Professor Howlisch, who computes the aver- 
age brood to be only 600, the number of flies then capable of 
attack will be only 1,296,005,000, say, in round numbers, one 
thousand two hundred and ninety million. Even this smaller 
number is a very considerable attacking force on a hot sum- 
mer afternoon. You have it in your power, then, very con- 
siderably to diminish the number of your assailants by gently 
taking this one old heathen off the window and dropping him 
into the fire. He will never know what hurt him, and you 
will relieve society of several hundred million of putative and 
possible nuisances. The society ventures to add that if you 
see on a window from twenty to one hundred little flies, just 
hatched and very wretched, by kindly putting them out or 
misery by the gentle pressure of a wet napkin, you are reliev- 
ing yourselves and your fellow-men from no end of distress 
three months hence." 

These facts are of sufficient value in themselves. But per- 
haps a religious paper should draw the lesson that moral ver- 
min may be best exterminated by similar methods of preven- 
tion applied early. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Editor or Unity : In reading an article in Unity of 
April tst, from the pen of C. W. Wendte, on *' Unitarianism 
in America,'* an extract from the Cincinnati Gazette, I was 
surprised to notice that, in naming the Presidents, he omits 
Thomas Jefferson, who came nearest of all to theUnitarians 
of to-day. While in his day sometimes classed by religious 
bigots and political opponents as an atheist or infidel, his 
views, as shown by his writings and correspondence, were, 
those of the more conservative of the radical wing of the Uni- 
tarians of to-day. Less extreme than Dr. Priestley, whose 
intimate friend and patron he was, his views of Jesus were 
more nearly humanitarian than those of most of the New 
England Unitarians of his time. •* 

In 1822, writing to a friend, he says that " he had never per- 
mitted himself to meditate a specific creed," that " tho»e for 
m alaries had been the bane and ruin of the Christian Church." 
He had a peculiar aversion, apparently, to giving publicity to 
his religious views, holding that one's inmost and deepest 
convictions upon such subjects were the sacred and peculiar 
property of the individual himself, a feeling not uncommon to 



persons of refined and sensitive organization ; but in private 
conversation with his friends, he staled that he was a Unita- 
rian in belief. 

An aristocrat by birth, probably no man was more demo- 
cratic in feeling and conduct. Reared in the established 
church, in orthodox old Virginia, where heresy was barely 
tolerated, the proudest moment of life was when, after years 
of patient, persistent effort, he secured the passage of the 
statute establishing perfect religious liberty in his native State. 
And he seemingly took more pride in the fact that he had 
succeeded in founding the University of Virginia as a non- 
sectarian institution, than that he had been twice chosen 
President of the new republic. 

When we consider his surroundings and early training and 
the state of biblical criticism at the time when it was written, 
a written schedule or statement of some of his ideas upon 
religious subjects, intended for the inspection of members of 
his own family only, is a curious and instructive study, illus- 
trative of the results at which an independent and vigorous 
thinker might arrive from a diligent study of the Scriptures 
with little aid from the researches of modern scholarship. 

Moline, 111., April 25, 1879. *• L - 



For Unity. 

THE BURNING BUSH. 

BT M AMOK y. DUDLEY. 

In the tangled, dim old garden, 

Where the frost had traced its name, 
I saw one autumn morning 

A Sumac bush aflame ; 
All to leaves like burning falchions 

Leaped up in a glowing blaxe, 
And I thought, the old time marvel 

Is wrought in Utter days. 

Not a fibre curled or shriveled, 

No tissue scorched or lost, 
Tet it flamed like the fiery pillar 

That led old Israel's host. 
And a voice like perfume stealing, 

Spake soft, but made no sound, 
And I knew that Ood was saying 

"This ground is holy ground ;" 

"There's no backward glancing needed 

To teach thee what to do, 
For the bush that burned for Moses 

Glows bright to-day for you ; 
And the voice that thrilled the Prophet 

To deeds before unwrought. 
Is the same that now interprets, 

Jehovah's mighty thought; 

"O'er the busy Present's pathway 

Still 'signs and wonders' move, 
And the miracles of Nature 

Her laws unchanging prove ; 
Ye have need to walk with rev'rence, 

Bare-browed and feet unshod, 
Lest ye fail to see the glory 

And hear the word of God." 
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NOTES. 

J. S. Thompson has resigned his charge at Bloomington, 
amid the regrets of the church, and sailed to England. 

Mr. Abbot, during his absence to the Azores, leaves the 
Index in charge of David H. Clark, of Florence, Mass. 

Unity Church, Indianapolis, celebrated Flower Sunday, 
June 15, Mr. Cooke preaching to the children, two of whom, 
during the service.carried small bouquets to all persons present 

Among the word* to keep from the meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association the other day. is this from 
Laird Collier : "That man is most civilized who by hit cul- 
ture, by his sympathy and helpfulness, is most related to 
every other man." 

Charles H. Rickards was, June ll, ordained and installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Waterville, Kansas. J. LI. Jones gave the sermon, the charge 
to the candidate and address to the people ; and J. M. Searles 
welcomed the pastor in behalf of the parish. 

The Jewish Advance of Chicago quotes from a book of 
Prof. Hommel (1761) the following sentence about Spinoza : 
"A man neither Jewish nor Christian, but a philosopher of 
the Cartesian school, than whom scarcely Socrates or Epic- 
letus lived more purely, — an atheist, so to speak, in the 
highest degree religious." 

Whitelaw Reid, in his recent address referring to the old 
Tribune books, showed George William Curtis as City Editor 
at $20 per week, and Henry J. Raymond, as second on the 
paper, rising gradually from $8 to $20. Bayard Taylor was 
credited $5 apiece for his California letters, but on his return 
Mr. Greeley moved and carried an advance to $10, on the 
ground that "they had made a hit" 

Among the signs of unity is the Association for Reformed 
Codification of the Laws of Nation*, which meets in Lon- 
don in August The delegates from this country are David 
Dudley Field, the Hop. John Welsh, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
P. Thompson, Pres. F. A. P. Barnard, Charles A. Peabody, 
the Rev. Dr. Prime, P. B. Sprague, Theodore W. Dwight, 
James Emott, E. C. Benedict, John P. Dillon, Amasa J. 
Parker, Howard P. Wilds, Johnson T. Piatt, J. A. Fulton, 
E. A. Washburn, Archibald Alexander, and Fisher A. Baker. 

According to the annual report of the Protestant Reform- 
ation society, the progress of Romanism in Great Britain in 
half a century has been as follows : In 1829 there were in 
that country 477 priests and 449 chapels; in 1879, 1908 
priests and 1183 chapels. The Romish Almanac doe* not 
give the number of monasteries, etc., at the present time ; 
but while there were none in Great Britain fifty years ago, 
there were in 1869, ten years ago, 67 monasteries, 282 con- 
vent* and 20 colleges. 

"Including the ten Cardinals recently created by Leo XIII. 
the Sacred College now numbers sixty-four members, thirty- 
two of whom are Italians and thirty- two are foreigners. 
There are ten Frenchmen, Tour Austrians, four Spaniards, 
throe Englishmen, three Hungarians, two Portuguese and 
one each from America, Corsica, Belgium, Germany, Bavaria 
and Poland. The College is now restored to the number it 
counted when Pius IX. died ; but the foreign element, it is 
believed, was never so large." 



T Y. 

George Sand write*: "Everything is divine, even matter; 
everything is superhuman, even man. God is everywhere; 
he is in me a measure proportioned to the little that I am. 
The day will come when we shall no more talk about God 
idly,— nay, when we shall 'talk about him a* little as possi- 
ble. We shall cease to set him forth dogmatically, to dis- 
pute about hi* nature ; we (ball put compulsion on no one 
to pray to him ; we shall leave the whole business of wor- 
ship within the sanctuary of each man'* conscience. This 
will happen when we are really religious." 

J. C. Learned,in a lecture delivered at St Lonis, says : "It 
would be easy to show that for three hundred years any defi- 
nite statement of the equality of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost is wanting in the Christian Church. At the beginning 
of the fourth century there existed three formulas concerning 
the divine existence : that of Arias, who said the Son was 
created by the Father, and is inferior to Him ; that of Sa- 
bellius, who said the Father, Son, and Spirit are manifesta- 
tions of God, but not co-eternal or co-equal ; and of the 
Council of Nicaea, which said in substance, the Son is derived 
from the Father, though of the same essence. Even the 
Nicene creed, therefore, is not Trinitarian, for it fails to de- 
clare the equality of the Son with the Father. It proclaims 
a duality rather than a Trinity, for it fails to teach the per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit 'We find,' says Professor Moses 
Stuart, of Andover, 'that all the fathers before, at, and after 
the Council of Nice [A. D. 325,] who harmonize with the 
sentiments there avowed, declare the Father, only, to be the 
self existent God.' This was still orthodoxy, by the testimo- 
ny of the Church, in the early part of the fourth century. It 
took several centuries more to develop this "Achilles of dog- 
mas" into the shape which was afterwards currently held. 
Though it may be traced in ecclesiastical history all the way 
from the time of Augustine downward, yet not before the 
Lateran Council of the year 1215 did the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as found in the Westminster Confession, and in the 
Protestant creeds generally, go forth by the public and offi- 
cial authority of the Christian Church. In the time of the 
Reformation there was no little effort made to discredit the 
term Trinity, and drive it out of use. Said Luther : ' The 
word • Trinity ' sounds oddly, and is a human invention ; it 
were better to call Almighty God, God, than Trinity.' Cal- 
vin said : " I like not this prayer, 'O Holy and Blessed Trini- 
ty ;' it savors of barbarity.' The word 'Trinity' is barbar- 
ous, insipid, profane — a human invention, grounded on no 
testimony of God's word.' " 

The Mutual Improvement Club of Janesville, Wis., whose 
origin and success the last three years has been so largely due 
to J. Ll. Jones, held its closing study of the season June ad. 
According to the Janesville Recorder, " the secretary gave a 
resume of the year's work, making a striking exhibit. The 
club has held in its four different sections, 47 study sessions, 
17 lectures — afternoon and evening — has presented 27 book 
reviews, 59 biographies, 11 studies of masterpieces of art. 
Out of sixty four parts definitely assigned to forty two differ- 
ent persons, in the programme published in September last, 
there have been but four failures. The average attendance 
has been upwards of forty. The club has added thirty vol- 
umes to its library— making a total of 120. Income, 
$122.88 ; expenses, $142.07. The several reports we hope to 
present to our readers as soon as possible, indicating, as they 
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do, an intellectual industry which reflects credit to our city 
as well as to the parties engaged. The annual reception will 
be held at the leader's residence, on Mr. Jones' return from 
Kansas." 

Among Carlyle's letters contained in Macvey Napier's 
correspondence, just published, is one in 1832, giving the fol- 
lowing estimate of Byron : " In my mind Byron has been 
sinking at an accelerated rate for the last ten years, and has 
now reached a very low level. His fame has been very 
great, but I see not how it is to endure ; neither does that 
make Aim great. ' No genuine productive thought was ever 
revealed by bim to mankind ; indeed no clear undistorted 
vision into anything, or picture of anything, but all had a 
certain falsehood, a brawling theatrical, insincere character. 
The man's moral nature, too, was bad ; his demeanor as a 
man was bad. What was be, in short, but a huge sulky 
dandy; of giant dimensions to be sure, but still a dandy, 
who sulked, as poor Mrs. Hunt expressed it, 'like a school 
boy who had got a plain bunn given him instead of a plum 
one.' His bunn was, nevertheless, God's universe, with 
what tasks are there, and it had served better men than he. 
I love him not ; I owe him nothing ; only pity and forgive- 
ness ; he taught me nothing that I had not again to forget." 

Unity Church, Chicago, at a meeting June 23, adopted 
the following resolution : Whereas, The Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer has resigned his position as pastor of Unity Church, his 
resignation has been accepted, and his long connection with 
as is thus brought to a close ; Resolved, That in his minis- 
try Unity Church will always have much to be thankful for : 
that that ministry has been on the whole eminently happy 
and successful, and will long be remembered as one of the 
brightest spots in the history of our Church ; that while it was 
oir hope to have kept him always with us, and we cannot 
now part with him without deep regret, yet we must remem- 
ber that he has given to this church the best part of his life ; 
that for more than twenty years he has been with us in all 
seasons, both of joy and sorrow, ever sympathetic, faithful 
and strong, so that the best part of him belongs and always 
will belong to us ; that not only to Unity Church, but to our 
Church at large, and especially to the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity in the Northwest, he has rendered a service, the value 
of which is beyond measure ; that wherever he may go our 
best wishes shall go with him, and the sincere hope that he 
may find in his new field of labor a success equal to that 
which has attended him here, and friends as devoted as those 
he leaves behind. 

Dean Stanley, in a recent address, republished in Macmil- 
latfs Magazine for June, gives " the historical aspect of the 
American churches." At " the top of the scale," socially 
considered, he places the Unitarian Church in Massachu- 
setts ; the Episcopal in Connecticut and the Southern States; 
the Quakers, or Friends, in Philadelphia ; then follow the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Methodists, the 
Baptists, the Universalists. Of Unitarianism he says : " Not 
great in numbers, except in Boston and its neighborhood, but 
including within itself almost all the cultivated authorship of 
America in the beginning of this century, the Unitarian 
Church at that period was at the summit of the civilized 
Christianity of the Western continent." Dr. Channing's 
works are spoken of as too "stiff and stately "in style to 
maintain their ground "under the altered tastes of our gen- 



eration," but Dean Stanley's estimate of Channing's charac- 
ter is a very high one. Of Theodore Parker he says : " He, 
also, was one of the American theologians known beyond his 
own country ; and with all the objections which may be 
made against his rough and untimely modes of thought and 
expression, he must be regarded as the first pioneer, on the 
transatlantic continent, of those larger views of critical in- 
quiry and religious philosophy which have so deeply influ- 
enced all the churches of the Old World." 

Certain Methodist ministers of Boston opposed resolutions 
in honor of Mr. Garrison, on the ground that he had never 
joined but sometimes denounced the church. Whereupon 
the Independent, while regretting Mr. Garrison's attitude to- 
ward the Church, fairly treats the question thus: "What was it 
that made Mr. Garrison a 'come-outer' ? Nothing else than 
the Church's own delinquency. Why did he denounce the 
Church in no measured terms ? Because the Church deserved 
denunciation. Let one go back to the days from 1830 to 
1840. Let him recall how supinely satisfied the Church was 
to allow the horrid system of the sum of all villainies to re- 
main unattacked in our land. Let him remember how the 
whole Church of the South was made up of slaveholders, the 
Church captured by the system and made its bulwark ; how 
in the North the great divines, the theological professors, the 
honored ministers and teachers of the Church, were content 
to let slavery remain, or forward even to defend it ; how sub- 
serviently the Northern statesmen, who made themselves tools 
of the South, were courted and flattered by the Church ; and 
how the Church joined with Satan in abusing and mobbing 
those who lifted their voice for freedom. Let him recall all 
this, and then let him, if he dare, forget his shame for the 
Church long enough to reproach the man whom the Church's 
own fault drove to denounce it. What if he did go too far ? 
He did not go so far to the right as the Church went to the 
left. Garrison not a Christian ? Perhaps not ; but in that 
case the Church was Antichrist." 

Prof. Swing says that " Robert Collyer is a creator of 
thoughts, an embodiment of hope and charity. It was not 
bis mission to absorb but to exhale; not to be a sponge like 
a student, bat a light-giving star." In the same connection 
Prof. Swing uses these good words about preaching : " That 
preachers are compelled to speak too much is perfectly evi- 
dent, but this evil could be cured, not by traveling away 
from the congregation, but by compelling the congregation 
to travel away from their horrible habit of having two ser- 
mons a Sunday. The fact that a family will attempt to go 
to church twice each Sunday, is no sign that the preacher 
must yield to such nonsense and give them two sermons. 
Let him give them a song service at night. They will be 
satisfied; for the people who demand two sermons a day are 
not persons who know much difference between a sermon 
and a collection. What they want is something kind of re- 
ligious like. With them religion is like land or wheat — a 
quantity. Or if there be a night service demanded, let that 
sermon be awful thin. Just openly avow its thinness. Let 
it be known that it will be a sermtnelta or a sermon(7/a. 
Let the people learn to build up the home charm and joys 
each Sunday night, and if they will not do this, why let that 
enslaved pastor of such a flock move oat and away as the 
negro of old fled from the cotton field. An intellectual 
man dare not quit producing, and creating and reshaping ; 
be dare not make much use of his old manuscripts, but 
neither dares he make a mere guinea fowl of himself and 
gobble incessantly from morning till night all around the 
Lord's house." 
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BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Libera 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 187$.) 

In reply to the appeal for prompt guarantee or payment 
of the sums assessed the several churches for conference work, 
on apportionment suggested for the current year, the follow- 
ing responses have been made : — 

At a meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Church of 
Messiah, Chicago, which has charge of society matters, held 
May 23d, it was voted to accept the assessment of $200 made 
upon that Society by the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
to instruct the Treasurer to pay $100 of it immediately, and 
to apprise Treasurer Shippen that the remaining $100 will 
be paid in by October 1st. 

Unity Church at St. Paul, Minn , assessed $50 on the 
1879- 'So apportionment, pledges itself to send $100 by Jan- 
uary I, 1880. 

First Unitarian Society of LaPorte, Indiana, pledges it- 
self to pay its apportionment of $20 for 1879, by November 
I, 1879. 

treasurer's acknowledgements : 
June 9, 1878. From Congregational Society of Buffalo, 
N. Y., per Rev. G. W. Cutter : On deficit, 1878, $20 ; on 
apportionment, 1879, '5° > total, $70. June 14, 1879. From 
LaPorte, Ind., $5. June 18, 1879. From Church of Mes- 
siah, St. Louis, on account, $100. June 23, 1879. From 
Church of Unity of Cleveland, O., per Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
its apportionment for 1879, $5°- 

Joseph Shippen, Treasurer, 
417 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
"The object of this Society shall be to elevate the character, 
enlarge the influence, increase the number of Sunday Schools, 
to multiply and improve the quality of Sunday School In- 
strumentalities. Any one may become an Annual Member 
by the payment of % 1.00 ; Life Member, $10.00." (Arts. II, 
VII, of Constitution.) 

UNITY SERVICES. 

A Service for the Sunday of Flowers, arranged by 
Samuel Longfellow. 30 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per hundred. 

Selection for Recitation on Flower Sunday, 10 cts. 
per package. 

The Easter Service with several carols and music, (eight 
pages,) arranged by J. Vila Blake, offers much that will be 
enjoyed throughout the Summer : 40 cts. per dozen, $2.50 per 
hundred. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per loo, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durable.per 100, 
»8.oo: 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series — " Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons, — 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series—" School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 
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VI. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 



JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

American life has given no word that has been 
the butt of more ridicule, a more shining mark for 
the arrows of witlings, the target against which 
theologians have hurled their heaviest anathemas 
than the word "transcendentalism." It has the 
misfortune, first, of being a word of five syllables ; 
when uttered it leaves upon the ear a son- 
orous tread exceeding the sense it conveys to 
the average mind ; as a consequence it has been 
taken as the symbol of mental inflation and book- 
ish pretentions. Secondly, 'tis a word of meta- 
physics, domesticated in the English language from 
the philosophy of Emanuel Kant, the giant in ab- 
stract thought, it has seemed to the utilitarian fol- 
lowers of " Poor Richard " as a dreamy intruder, a 
thing of mist, void of substance. From these rea- 
sons the preacher has represented it as some vague 
but very dangerous form of atheism ; some new 
fog of infidelity pervading chiefly the atmosphere 
of Boston. The politician has called it " moon- 
shine," dazing its followers so they are unable to 
see their way in a work-a-day light of expediency. 
The economist has represented it as a form of in- 
fatuation which fails to " pay cash." 

But the student, who turns not aside for foolish 
prejudices, discovers that transcendentalism is no 
erratic creation of Boston or Concord, that, in- 
deed, it is not an " ism " of any kind, but rather a 
phase of thought and method of mind represented 
by such master spirits as Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Goethe and Richter in Germany, Cousin and Jouf- 
froy in France, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Car- 
lyle in England, as well as the religious methods 
and faith of most of the spiritual seers of history 
from Joan of Arc up through Fox and Swedenborg 
to Socrates, Buddha and Jesus. It is the surety 
that there are verities that transcend the limits of 



our sensation, that there is knowledge acquired 
through other than the five gateways of the body. 
'Tis a belief in imponderable realities ; 'tis spirit- 
ualism as opposed to materialism ; 'tis the assur- 
ance that Wordsworth was quite sane when he 
wrote of 

" A light that never was on land or sea." 

Transcendentalism as a word may pass away. 
The metaphysics of its devotees maybe necessarily 
modified, but if it means anything it is the friend 
and not the foe of Religion. It reassures but nev- 
er rebukes piety. It has too long been a term of 
reproach in many mouths, while it should ever be 
spoken of with honorable respect. For it stands 
not only for a line of beautiful spirits with clear 
heads, warm hearts and willing hands, but also as 
W. C. G. well says in the life of Dr. Gannett, . 
" The age of the Transcendentalists in New England 
was an age of wide awakening, of general quick- 
ening in mind and conscience." Among all those 
who believe that man is given a firmament within 
as well as without, and that it is possible for him to 
establish internal connections with truth and to 
"verify his sky-born visions," Emerson, by com- 
mon consent stands as major prophet. His words 
must pass into the literature of life as the oracles of 
transcendentalism. If it had a Gospel, as I think 
it clearly had, its best statement must be found in 
the prose and poetry of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

WRITINGS. 

Prose and Poetry. These two words suggest the 
final perplexity of the writer of this article. Pre- 
sumptuous and difficult as it is to write of Emerson 
at all ; to write of Emerson, the poet, in such a 
way as not to trespass upon the province of a com- 
ing article which is to speak of Emerson, the prose 
writer, is still more embarrassing, for surely his 
grandest poetry is found in his prose, and the stu- 
dent of Emerson will find the sentences from his 
essays crowding continuously to the tip of tongue 
and pen while his poetry often seems but the 
thoughts familiar in his essays, more or less stran- 
gled by the metre. The one small volume which 
contains the poems in the latest edition, contain- 
ing but sixty-four poems in ail, most of them very 
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brief, ought not to be appealed to for its testimony 
to liberal religion, until after the ten volumes of 
prose have been thoroughly interviewed and the 
reader has discovered in them, not only the mind 
but the heart of Emerson. 

Says a critic, " People either read Emerson pa- 
tiently and earnestly, or they do not read him at 
all." Such a reading of this volume of poems, 
with a view of discovering the author's testimony 
to religion, will disclose — first, a remarkable ab- 
sence of the conventional phrases of religion. 
The commonplaces of the pulpit "conversion," 
"sanctification," " heaven," " hell," " immortality," 
" Bible," " Jesus," even " God," seldom occur, and 
some of them never. There is here a conspicuous 
absence of all the church dogmas, which is very 
significant, particularly if we concur with the At- 
lantic critic, as I most heartily do, " that Emerson, 
more than any other modern poet, gives the notion 
of inspiration." The inference, I think, is fair, 
that however necessary the dogmas of orthodoxy 
or the ritual of papacy may be to salvation, they 
are not essential to inspiration. Should they be 
necessary to secure for the soul a seat in the gal- 
leries of heaven, they are not essential to fit one 
for the choirs of earth. A belief in the " Trinity " 
and an abiding faith in " eternal damnation," are 
the conditions upon which some of the sects or- 
dain their ministers, but they do not seem 
to be the conditions upon which God annoints a 
singer. To be a deacon in most of the churches, 
one must sign certain articles of faith which God 
does not exact of his poets. Emerson has given 
to the world lines, though few in number, which 
unquestionably belong to permanent literature. A 
few of them will unquestionably find their place in 
the anthology of humanity, and this he has done 
without the help of those conventional beliefs 
which are held to be essential to a communicant 
in any of the creed-based churches. 

THE MAN. 

In this closing study of the American poets and 
their testimony to liberal religion, it is proper to 
carry this argument a step farther. Applicable to all 
of them, it is pre-eminently so to the poet under 
consideration. 

Between every line of this poetry we catch the 
rhythm of a beautiful life. Back of the " tran- 
scendentalism " in his thought, we discover the 
transcendent dignity of his being, a moral nature 
exceptionally sweet and tender as it is firm and 
large. Says Lowell, " If ever there was a standing 
testimonial to the accumulative power and value 



of character, we have it in this gracious and digni- 
fied presence." It is not necessary for present 
purposes to prove that this dignity of character 
has an essential connection with his undogmatic 
and non-evangelical religion. Admitting that it is 
the result of other causes, that, as some one has 
said, "all the bigotry and hardness had been 
strained out of his blood, leaving only culture and 
ethical vigor," the perplexity still remains for the 
dogmatist and the sectarian to know what to do 
with Emerson and his fellow singers who have been 
presented in this series of articles. In life they 
have accepted for themselves no atoning blood. 
In death they can avail themselves of no saving 
scheme. On any of the partialistic theories of re- 
ligion, Emerson, the singer and poet, presents a 
problem which can be solved in no better way 
than according to Father Taylor's memorable form- 
ula. When asked what would become of Emerson 
at death, he thoughtfully replied, " I don't know. 
'Tis evident he knows no more about the plan of 
salvation than Balaam's ass ; but it will never do to 
send him to hell, for he'd certainly modify the cli- 
mate, and the tide of emigration would set in that 
way." 

Let it not be supposed that we discover the se- 
cret of either the song or the life in the absence of 
dogma, or the denial of creed, for he who reads 
this volume of poems " patiently and earnestly," 
soon discovers that Emerson, of all modern poets, 
deals least in "pale negations." From these 
poems a very solid and respectable " body of di- 
vinity " might be compiled. His affirmations are 
almost as numerous as his lines. Let us attempt 
to enumerate some of his affirmations : 

REVERENCE. 

Dogmatism is born of self-consciousness ; rev- 
erence of world-consciousness. The bigot puts 
the emphasis upon himself; the worshiper upon 
the not-self— the universe. The one boasts of his 
certainties, draws sharp distinctions; the other 
confesses his ignorance. Boundaries fade in the 
wider vision : — 

" Line in nature is not found ; 
Unit and universe are round." 

• » » » 

" Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole." 

• ♦ * * 
" All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone." 

» • • « 

" Through a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame : 
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vVho telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am." 
• » • * 

" There past, present, future shoot 
Triple blossoms from one root ; 
Substances at base divided 
In their summits are united." 

NATURE. 

This realm to this poet is not limited to tangible 
substance or inferior creations, but it is the organ 
through which the mystic wind of the spirit plays, 
preaching unity and life, the Parthenon " earth 
proudly wears " 

" As the best gem upon her zone 
Egypt's pyramids and England's Abbeys. 
Nature adopted into her race, 

And granted them an equal date with Andes and with 
Ararat " 

This same fertile mother gives both the rare Rho- 
dora and the word of the prophet, one 

«' Accent of the Holy Ghost, 

The heedless world hath never lost." 

To the former he says, 

"The self-same power that brought me there brought you." 

Of the latter he says, 

" Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 
The litanies of nations came, 
Like the volcano's tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, — 
The canticles of love and woe." 

Nature teaches Emerson no soft sentimentalism. 
The snow-storm as well as the bumble bee, the 
pine tree as well as the titmouse, yield to him their 
1 sson — 

" My garden is a forest ledge, 
Where wind and birds are sowers, 
For Nature beats in perfect tune. 
And rounds with rhyme her every rune." 

HAN. 

Though temples do seem to grow as grass to this 
poet and Socrates, Shakespeare and Jesus are firm- 
ly belted by Nature and in Nature. They belong 
to that " wheel on which all beings visibly ride," 
yet man is by no means dethroned ; he stands the 
royal factor in Nature ; his importance enlarged 
not destroyed by this unity. 

" A ruddy drop of manly blood 

The surging sea outweighs." 

" The man-child glorious " is the " summit of 
the whole," and Nature says 

" I travail in pain for him, 
My creatures travail and wait 



• * • • 

"Let war and trade and creeds and song 
Blend, ripen race on race, 
The sun-burnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days." 

• • • • 
Even the poor grass ' plots and plans ' 
What it will do when it is man." 

CHARACTER. 

Not merely to the outward semblance do the 
"journeying atoms " tend, but to the "man in man 
imprisoned," these poems teach the religion of 
character. 

" For gods delight in gods, 

And thrust the weak aside ; 
To whom who scorns their charities, 
Their arms fly open wide." 

"Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue." 

" When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, lean." 

"Better die for beauty than live for bread." 

" Speak the speech of innocence 

• * * * 

For he that feedeth men serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true." 

" What is excellent, 

As God lives is permanent." 

This poet believes that an " embattled farmer " 
may fire a " shot that will be heard 'round the 
world," and thinks " no virtue goes with size," 
" For well the soul, if stent within." 
" The sky dotes on cheerful song." 

" The solid, solid universe 
Is pervious to song." 

The storm-resisting and winter-defying titmouse 
points to him one important element of character : 

Here was this atom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death ; 
This scrap of valor just for play 
Fronts the North wind in waistcoat gray, 
As if to shame my weak behavior ; 
I greeted loud my little savior. 

GOD. 

" Who can tell him what he is ? 
Or how meet in human elf 
Coming and past eternities." 

I' Draw, if thon canst, the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine. 

" This is he men miscall Fate, 
Threading dark ways, arriving late, 
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But ever coming in time to crown 

The truth, and hurl wrong-doers down." 

«« For he that worketh high and wise, 
Nor pauses in his plan, 
Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man." 

" So nigh is grandeur to our dust 
So near is God to man." 

"He is the axis of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar, 

He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature ; 

And his mind is the sky 

Than all it holds more deep more high." 

«' The Providence that is most large 
Takes heart like thine in special charge." 

CONCLUSION. 

But he who insists on finding what Emerson per- 
haps never had, certainly what he never gave, a 
system of thought, must look for it elsewhere than 
•in his poetry. Enough has been said to show that 
his lines are probably more unsatisfactory to the 
dogmatist than any other in American poetry. 
His is the mental vision so wide that it catches 
glimpses of the opposite hemispheres of the globe 
of truth, and frankly reports both visions, not in- 
timidated by the apparent contradiction. He 
does not attempt to complete the circle, is content 
that 

" The soul sees the perfect, 
Which the eyes lack in view." 

I like a church ; I like a cowl. 

• • • • 

Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be ; 
Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure ? 

"THE PROBLEM." 

This is " the problem " of every large thinker, 
the paradox of lamest souls. Enough also has 
been said to show that his Unes are like dynamite 
— impossible to condense but easily expanded. 
They have explosive possibilities to break the rock- 
ribbed creeds and let the imprisoned soul go free 
to soar in the upper air of that religion which 
crystalizes into Freedom, Fellowship and Charac- 
ter. Emerson's soul is an ocean that receives the 
waters of many continents, his beach skirts every 
nation, he reflects all thought. To become ac- 
quainted with his poetry is to take a course of 
spiritual training. Once to discover its power and 
beauty is to join with Lowell in perpetual gratitude 
to " the man who has made us feel that we are 
meant for something in the world." 



THE SUPERNATURAL IN THE LORD'S 
PRAYER. 



E. P. POWELL. 



In the endeavor to demonstrate the Divine nature 
of Jesus, an argument of much force with religious 
minds has been the remarkable nature of the Ser- 



mon on the Mount, and the marvelous compend 
of prayer that he gave his disciples. Deutsch threw 
a flood of light on this kind of logic by showing 
that very little of the sermon and none at all of the 
prayer are original with Jesus. The greatness of 
jesus was the greatness whereby he sifted out the 
chaff of antiquity and preserved mainly the sound 
kernels. Yet even here we may some time stop 
writing sermons to explain away such a clause as 
" Lead us not into temptation," and allow that the 
good Master was not infallible in judgment. 

The state of the case with the prayer seems to 
be about this : that the phrase, " Our Father in 
heaven" — or rather the heavens — is substantially 
found several times in the writings of the Jewish 
rabbis, and once it occurs verbatim. It seems to 
convey the idea that is rendered in the passage, 
" He created the heavens and the earth," our Fath- 
er in the higher realms— or perhaps very much what 
we mean by omnipresent God. As to " hallowed 
be Thy name," it is well known that the Jews held 
God's name as inexpressibly sacred, and as the 
symbol of His honor and majesty. To the present 
day the hallowing of the name is a feature of He- 
brew religion, and from them the Mohammedans 
inherit the same awe for the holy word Allah. It 
is probably a human instinct. We regard tenderly 
the names of the dearly loved. 

As for the next two clauses of the prayer, there 
are sayings like these embodying the idea : from 
the Kaddish prayer, " May He extend His kingdom," 
and from Eliezer, "Thy will be done in heaven, 
and peace of heart to those that fear Thee on 
earth." Also from the same rabbi, " Do Thou, O, 
our God, give each man what he needs for his sup- 
port and for his body wants." Unquestionably 
Jesus simplified and intensified these thoughts, and 
was convinced that faith or trust in God was the 
one and only true religious principle. " Give us 
this day our daily bread," is original only in this, 
that happiness is obtainable only by quietly giving 
up our fretting about to-morrow, and by trusting 
God's character as generous to His children. 

It was a common saying among- the Jews that 
" God remits old debts." The clause, " Lead us 
not into temptation," is paralleled by the Jewish 
daily morning prayer, " Lead us not into the power 
of sin, of transgression and crime, of temptation 
and shame ;" while the evening prayer ends as fol- 
lows : " For Thine is the kingdom." If Jesus did 
not give this peroration, still it was entirely natural 
that the Israelite converts should have added some 
such phraseology as they were accustomed to, as 
Christians close with "Amen," a word that not one 
in a hundred knows the meaning of. All, therefore, 
that we can say for Jesus is that he had that rare 
genius for religion that enabled him to digest the 
vast crudities of the Talmud and rabbinical writings, 
and from them give the eternal soul. The marvel 
is that while the Talmud is largely filled with what 
amuses us, the sermon on the Mount is as fresh and 
true and applicable to-day as it ever was. It seems 
to be that thought of the past that the ages cannot 
outgrow. 
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The criticisms on the old testament by the Dutch 
theologians^ and the recent revelations concerning 
the new, make it imperative upon us to face this 
question of the supernatural without dodging the 
Book. The old issues were bravely fought out, and 
nothing good was lost The special authority of 
the Bible, its nature, origin and plan, this is the 
question which we cannot afford any longer to be 
cowardly about A letter lies before me from a 
very prominent New England Congregationalist, in 
which he expresses his willingness to disavow the 
miracles. He may not be ready yet to do this 
openly ; but when you have sifted out, after the 
manner of Luther, then after the manner of Hugh 
Miller, then after the manner of those who drop 
out miracles and prophecies, and the literalness of 
Job and Jonah ; when you have allowed for the 
Oriental figures of speech and the erroneous 
historical errors after the manner of Dean Stanley, 
Muller, Hengstenberg, Kuenen, and scores of honest 
and learned men, what have we left? Certainly 
nothing good is lost, nothing white becomes black ; 
the Bible is just what it was. But what was it ? It 
has been used as the bulwark of bigotries because 
supposed to be a supernatural production. Shall 
we lessen the honor of men for God, or weaken the 
saving faith of any soul, by showing that it is purely 
and absolutely a natural production ? 



FAULTS OF THE LIBERAL CHURCH. 

In a recent sermon, G. W. Cooke, of Indianapo- 
lis, said : 

" All past religions have been based on fear of the mys- 
terious and dread of the unknown. Demons have been 
thought to fill the air, and man to be out of his place here. 
Science has dissipated these crude fancies. It has shown 
that there are no dread and occult powers working against 
man. There is nothing in the world for man to fear but dis- 
obedience to the laws of life. Belief in the magic power of 
baptism, the supernatural power of bread and wine, and in 
the miraculous charm of conversion, is dissipated as science 
develops and man comes to know himself. These are but 
relics of man's ignorance and of his fear of the world. Re- 
ligion must now consist in humble trust in that Life that 
fills the universe, in obedience to the laws by which that Life 
U everywhere expressed, and in tender sympathy and help- 
fulness towards one's fellow-men. The religion born of the 
spirit of the present time is devoted to the better develop- 
ment of humanity. It will care less merely to worship God 
dun it will to serve man. 

" One reason why the liberal church has not grown faster 
is that those who leave the other churches too often have no 
heart for any other effort, and they feel the need of religion 
is gone. But there is always need of moral inspiration and 
the strength of high moral aims. There is always need of 
more honest study of our social relations and of the adoption 
of better social methods. There is always need of knowing 
more clearly our relations to the universe and its laws. A 
church working in the modern spirit will take thought of all 
these things, and make them among its most prominent 
aims. The greatest drawback to this work will be a feeling 
that somehow the world is going to take care of itself, and 
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that all we have to do is to take care of ourselves. This is 
false, a pernicious notion. Humanity gets forward, and has 
slavery abolished, and liberty proclaimed, and justice secur- 
ed, only as men work for these results. We may lay it down 
as an absolute principle, that the world never goes forward 
except as men and women help it to do so. God does not 
make our progress for us ; he does not provide for us our bet- 
ter moral aims. He never thrusts upon us a better moral 
condition against our wishes. We must labor for all these 
things. We must experiment and study for them. A true, 
liberal church must be of immense service in this study, and 
in the practice that is to follow. 

"Another reason why the liberal church has not gone for- 
ward faster is the lack of spirit broad enough to cover differ- 
ences of speculative opinion. It has been divided too much 
by sects and parties. There is needed more of the spirit of 
unity, a greater toleration, and greater zeal to work for man- 
kind. The liberal church is separated from all others by cer- 
tain great ideas, and by its attitude towards life and its re- 
sponsibilities. Under all its different names it asserts the 
law of growth for man, the naturalness of man's advance- 
ment, the primal importance of character, the importance of 
morality, the law of growth as applied to the future, and that 
character alone is the test of our future condition. As re- 
gards these great ideas the Unitarians, Universalists, Hicks- 
ite Quakers, Free Religionists and Rational Spiritualists all 
agree with each other. We ought to assert our ideas so as to 
combine all these together. In the past, one of the 
most serious drawbacks to the result has been a feeling of 
selectness, of desiring to be respectable, a wish to keep 
aloof from anything anybody in the community might object 
to. That feeling will kill any church. But we need to grow 
out of these things, and to stand for our own convictions ; 
we should aim to unite all these elements in a desire for 
truth and in love of man ; we should unite them to preach 
morality and to develop character ; we should unite them for 
a better social life and for the aid of every true reform. 
These ideas will command the future. They are in the air, 
but we must be faithful to them. We should unite for their 
promotion, and we here must seek this unity and co-opera- 
tion by making broad concessions ourselves, and by a gener- 
ous and sympathetic spirit. 

"I cannot conclude without saying that I am sure that one 
large reason why the liberal church has been a failure is a 
lack of courage to maintain its own ideas. The Unitarians 
at least, have too often been afraid to positively assert what 
they stand for, and have been more given to concessions than 
to striking steady blows for truth. They have justly earned 
the reputation of not standing anywhere in particular, and of 
teaching a kind of milk-and-water liberalism, or a sugar- 
coated orthodoxy. This is not my idea of what or how they 
ought to teach ; and I assure you it is my purpose to pro- 
claim undying war upon all the superstitions taught in the 
name of religion to-day, and to make no concessions to the 
spirit of compromise. We do not believe in a hell, but in 
the natural consequences of every human act and thought, 
here and hereafter ; let us so teach. We do not believe that 
God wrote the Bible or that it is inspired in any other way 
than other great books are inspired, or that it is the only 
book of religion ; and why should we deny it or hesitate a 
moment as to our position ? We do not believe that Jesus 
Christ was the atoning savior of the world, and we ought to 
have honesty enough to say so. We gain nothing by con- 
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cessions to popular opinion in these matters, and we do lose 
much. If we spoke plainly and had a living, practical word 
to proclaim, many would come to us who remain away now. 
The people like to hear those who have the courage of their 
convictions, and say straight out the thing you have to utter. 
Instead of doing this, we Unitarians have had a namby- 
pamby word to speak, Which was very good and pretty and 
finely uttered, but it did not strike home ; it roused no en- 
thusiasm ; it did not go like an arrow to the thoughts and 
feelings of the people. Here has been our mistake ; and it 
has been an immense mistake. We have not led the advance 
of thought, we have not moved forward. In consequence 
we have not met our opportunity in this country. We have 
been more anxious to stand by the side of Channing's glori- 
ous spirit than to be the leaders of the religious world. In this 
city you have also failed in this particular. It is time now 
to right-about face, to look forward and not backward, and to 
assume our place as the pioneers and advance guard of the 
religious world. It is not yet time to call for sleep ; it is not 
yet time to stick our stakes ; it is not yet time to declare the 
end of our journey reached. All along the line there should 
be new courage and fresh hope, and a pressing forward to do 
whatever work we can that will brighten and enlarge the life 
of humanity." 

CONGREGATIONALISM. 

"A Maine pastor" writes to the Independent of 
" the new Congregationalism " as follows : 

"A recent Council at Kennebunk, in this State, unanimously 
refused to install the Rev. G. A. Lockwood in the pastoral 
office, solely because he felt uncertain whether the wicked are 
to be consciously miserable forever, or are ultimately lo be 
destroyed, under the weight of divine wrath. One newspaper 
in Boston rejoices over the fact, and predicts that all similar 
doubters may hereafter be dealt with in the same way. The 
lines are tq be drawn at the word conscious; and if a man 
has not that word in his creed he is no better than a Univer- 
salis!, though he deny future probation and be affirm believe' 
in a|emal punishment The Kennebunk Council decides tha 1 
a minister must know the precise nature of the sinner's doom, 
however obscure the Bible may be on that point ; and if be 
do not know, he may be acting pastor, but not pastor. The 
Rev. Mr. Lockwood, therefore, swells the list of fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four Congregational ministers who are not in- 
stalled, instead of adding one to the eight hundred and nine- 
ty-six who have been judged worthy of that honor. 

"A new Congregationalism is sought to be fastened upon us, 
which some of us do not like as well as the old. The people 
of Maine are not all Greenbackers because that party happens 
just now to be in power ; nor do our Congregationalists all 
assent to this Kennebunk decision, that no man is fit for pas- 
tor unless he knows that the eternally lost are eternally 
conscious. If this new movement succeed, and other 
councils shall follow in the wake of this, as the organ of this 
party believes and hopes, we are shorn of our glory as a de- 
nomination. From having been the broadest, we are becom- 
ing the narrowest of sects ; for no other denomination plants 
itself upon so small a basis as this opinion of the eternal con- 
sciousness of the lost. It is nothing to the purpose that we 
allow liberty of judgment with regard to the meaning of the 
Calvinistic doctrines, if we insist on an unalterable definition 
of the phrase 'eternal punishment' 



"The new Congregationalism will be smaller than the old, 
for it will repel many Christians who loved our denomination 
for its catholic comprehensiveness, and who will not care to 
join a sect whose shibboleth is eternal conscious mise- 
ry. Some of our ministers will go to the Episcopalians and 
Unitarians ; not because of change in themselves, but in Con- 
gregationalism, preferring to be connected with a denomina- 
tion which allows its ministers liberty of opinion on matters 
not clearly revealed. And a still larger proportion of Con- 
gregational ministers will choose to be acting pastors, rather 
than be installed by professing knowledge of the future world 
beyond what is furnished us." 



SUGGESTIONS FOR WORK AND IMPROVEMENT. 

IT J. B. HARHIgOH. 

These suggestions about work for improvement are pur- 
posely made as plain and as practical as possible. I have 
avoided all wonderful plans for great movements, and have 
tried to keep to things that people can really do, almost any- 
where. I hope that all who think these suggestions good 
will act upon them, and talk about them in their families 
and among their neighbors. This will be real work for im- 
provement- 

1. A great means of culture, sore to be widely used in this 
country in the near future, is the work of reading circles — 
little companies of three or four or a doxen persons, meeting 
informally to read and talk over what they read. If they 
try to have any formal organization with officers, or with 
much of a plan, failure is almost certain. No "constitution" 
is needed for such work. Many such efforts fail because too 
many persons are invited to join the same circle. There is 
no obligation to ask all our friends. Those left out can form 
another circle. 

2. The effort to have young people read better book* 
merits the attention and assistance of all thoughtful men and 
women. Books may do harm as well as good, and there are 
good books in abundance, which are much brighter and more 
interesting than the poor ones which are so generally read. 
Those who teach should know. 

8. The local newspaper is a very important means of edu- 
cation already, but in most cases it is condncted in an indo- 
lent and careless way, with great indifference to its possible 
influence in the culture of people. In nearly all cases a few 
thoughtful men or even women could soon bring about a 
great improvement in the character of the papers of their 
town. But this cannot be done by those who have selfish 
objects in view, or who have pet plans for great reform. 

4. The subject of amusements for the people needs for 
more thought and attention than it has yet received. Every 
village is visited each winter by a strolling company of actors 
and declaimers, who promise very attractive entertainments, 
but whose performances are usually unworthy of the sup- 
port of cultivated people. The amount of money which is 
annually wasted upon such persons is enormous, and it is 
carried away from our towns without the people receiving 
anything of real value in return, even in the way of amuse- 
ment The arrogant claims for support often put forward by 
traveling players and concert givers should be judged, like 
everything else, on the ground of utility. Usually every 
town they visit has better actors, singers and readers than 
they are. We greatly need the effort of all intelligent men 
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and women to foster everywhere a taste for cheap and harm- 
leu amusements. Our young people should be encouraged 
to cultivate, without going to extremes, their own powers for 
singing, humorous declamation, and acting charades and 
dialogues ; and the older people should not disdain to assist 
them. But all excess in the hours, costumes or arrange- 
ments should be strictly avoided. 

Every community should provide its own amusements, 
and depend upon its own resources as to personal talent. 
The fashionable lecture system — paying a hundred dollars, 
often much more, for the reading of a nice little essay — is a 
fraud and a senseless extravagance. No lecture is worth a 
hundred dollars to the people of a country town, nor the half 
of that sum, in this time when the best of all human thought 
is to be had so cheaply in books. 

5. Our public schools should receive more attention from 
the people, and the whole subject of education should be ex- 
amined and discussed more generally and far more thor- 
oughly, so that our methods may be improved. The moral 
culture of children is left too much to agencies outside of the 
home. The care of our schools ought to have no connection 
with partisan politics. Schools should be so organised that 
parents can know what is the course of study, and what the 
children are expected to learn in a given time. 

6. The people who do not attend the churches should 
speedily awake to their own responsibility and duty in tbe 
moral culture of the country. They should reflect that find- 
ing fault with the churches cannot release anybody from the 
obligations to society and to our country which rest upon ns 
all. If we are doing nothing, our own inaction vitiates our 
wisest criticism. Especially is it important that these people 
should come into some relation with each other, and with 
their neighbors. People who will work with nobody fall 
into many crotchets and conceits, and such narrowness 
bringa a terrible retribution. 

The church is imperfect, and should be criticised for 
worldliness, and for whatever is wrong in her life or teaching. 
But to be useful, criticism should be just, and it cannot be 
just M devoid of sympathy. The people who criticise the 
church are imperfect too. Our common infirmities should 
give us a feeling of fraternity for each other. Nobody need 
shrink from any just or intelligent judgment. We shall all 
be tried by the standard of utility, of the real worth of our 
work. 

7. In the hurry of our business and social life many old 
persons are neglected, and left to loneliness and depression 
of spirits. In every village and neighborhood the young 
people should give this matter special attention. All per- 
sons who from age or failing health are compelled to with- 
draw from the general social life, should be visited occa- 
sionally and made to feel that the younger and more fortu- 
nate have not forgotten them. 

8. Most people are ignorant or careless, or both, in regard 
to health, and tbe natural means of avoiding disease. A 
better knowledge of the laws of health, and a sentiment of 
dnty and of pride in obeying them, are greatly needed, and 
would save much suffering. Some kind of sanitary regula- 
tions, of a plain and simple nature, should be established in 
all towns and villages. The poisoning of wells from drains 
and cess-pools is becoming a serious matter in nearly all the 
small towns of our country. Tbe mismanagement of cellars 
is also a prolific source of disease. 

9. We need thought and culture in regard to living within 



our means, and to self-control in the use of money. Host 
of us often buy what we could very well do without. It is 
not likely that money will soon again be so easily acquired 
as it was a few years ago. The prosperity of that time was 
largely artificial and unreal. We should use money only 
for what we need most. This should be taught everywhere. 

10. The practice of living above our means in order to be 
equal to our neighbors, and the feeling of discontent if our 
dress and houses and furniture are not so good or so fash- 
ionable as those of other people, if not corrected will lead to 
general personal unhapplnets and failure. As there is no 
division into classes here, there is really no limit to this in- 
sane effort to live as well as the people a little above us. No 
degree of success ever satisfies those who once admit this 
feeling. This measuring ourselves by the style of our sofas, 
chairs and carriages, really comes from want of self-respect, 
and is unworthy of American citizens. Many people who 
are furnishing their houses with so much attention to style 
ought first to pay the laboring people who have done their 
work. 

11. We need to understand, as few of our people yet un- 
derstand, the fatal mischief of debt, the parent of so many 
evils. There it commonly a delusion connected with "going 
in debt" It it always harder to pay than we think it will 
be. It is a good subject for inquiry everywhere how much 
the towns owe for school houses, or public buildings and 
improvements of any kind ; whether our churches are in 
debt, and what incumbrances rest upon the business of the 
community. A man in debt nearly always thinks he is worth 
much more than he really is ; and he unconsciously lives, 
and spends money, on the scale of greater wealth than he 
actually possesses. 

These are very important practical matters, and they 
should be thought of and discussed by the people everywhere. 
No success of any political party, no financial legislation 
whatever, or "improvement in business," can make people 
permanently successful or prosperous while they are gener- 
ally in debt. Nor can any system of morals or religion suc- 
cessfully oppose the pressure in the direction of dishonesty 
which is connected with debt, failures in business, bankrupt- 
cy regulations, etc., except by removing these conditions 
and causes of dishonesty. 

12. The place of Art in culture, and in tbe life of the 
people ; and tbe best means for expelling ugliness and coarse- 
ness from our homes and streets, are topics of deep interest 
for us as Americans. Also the best methods for organizing 
our daily life, that is, arranging all kinds of work to as to 
save time and strength. Under this head there is one great 
lesson for everybody to learn — that is, we must decide to do 
without some things — in property, in knowledge, in pleasure, 
and in all kinds of possessions and attainments, and to be 
content without them, so that we shall not scatter our powers 
in too many directions, and so fail in all. The popular 
teaching that everybody should aspire to everything is idioti- 
cally mischievous, and leads many people to disdain all 
useful work. 

18. For a long time to come the people will need more 
knowledge of subjects connected with political economy and 
the principles of government. Correct or intelligent views 
of such subjects at finance, the relations between capital and 
labor, and the best legislation for all classes of the people, 
are not to be reached by intuition. In regard to such sub- 
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jects the "thinking" of persons whose mindi have not been 
trained and disciplined b apt to be wrong. The methods 
and laws of scientific investigation, that is, of accurate and 
successful thinking, will command and reward greatly in- 
creased attention in the near future, and we should pre- 
pare for such improrements. The best minds among our 
young men should be directed to the lessons of national ex- 
perience as recorded in history in regard to all subjects con- 
nected with government, citizenship, and national life and 
character. 

14. We should cultivate everywhere a public sentiment 
favoring and requiting a more strict obedience to the laws 
of our country. In many portions of the country some of 
the laws are habitually disregarded, sometimes openly vio- 
lated by prominent citizens. In such cases if any one tries 
to have the laws enforced he usually receives no sympathy 
or co-operation from the leading members of the community. 
Such a course is extremely foolish, and cannot fail to en- 
courage disorder and increase crime. It is the duty of all 
citizens to assist in the enforcement of the laws. 

15. We must have everywhere a principle and spirit of 
patriotism, which shall give a deeper meaning to the word ; 
not an affected and absurd sentimentality, but a sober, prac- 
tical, intelligent love for what is good in our institutions and 
national life, a serious and reverent devotion to the interests 
of the country, as our country, as the home of our fathers 
and our children, a sense of the high responsibilities and 
sacred duties of citizenship. We must nurture and strength- 
en a feeling of fraternity and comradeship for each other 
throughout the country, against all sectional prejudices. 

16. Let us think definitely what is the end, or object, for 
which all good men and women should work in this country. 
It is that there may be as many healthy, cheerful, industri- 
ous, self-sustaining, orderly and useful people in the country 
as possible. As many prosperous homes, and as little idle- 
ness, disorder, ignorance, disease and crime as possible. 
These are the highest objects for which the people of a na- 
tion can work. The people who labor for these ends ought 
to value each other** work far more than they now do. Sen- 
sible, clear-minded people should be able to assist each other 
in the promotion of these rational objects without parade or 
gushing sentimentality. 

17. One great means for the accomplishment of all these 
things is, that the people of our country should talk about 
them. If such subjects were habitually talked about every- 
where, seriously and intelligently, important practical re- 
sults would follow. There is wretched waste of time in most 
families, and of the opportunities of social life, because the 
talk at table and wherever the family assembles, is mostly so 
trivial and empty of thought and interest. The same drivel- 
ing gossip flows on year after year. Few things are more 
amazing than the pettiness and emptiness of the talk with 
which so many families are content to employ all their op- 
portunities for companionship. This family conversation is 
the real education of the children of a family, and this ac- 
counts for the habits of inaccurate speech and " bad gram- 
mar" of many graduates of boarding schools and colleges. 
They always heard it at home. It is their " mother tongue." 
The state of our country is a summons to earnest endeavor, 
especially for our young men and women. These sugges- 
tions are in accord with the aims and judgment of the most 
far-seeing men of all schools and parties. 



A LAWYER'S VIEW OF RELIGION. 

Henry Strong, in an address before the Union College of 
Law, Chicago, (published in the Chicago Legal News), give* 
young lawyers the following advice concerning their attitude 
towards religion : " Ton are doubtless aware that you have 
come upon the stage at a period of almost singular interest 
in the religious world, a period of contest and transition. 
One of the epochs, and one which extends throughout all the 
civilized world, in which all liberally educated and all think- 
ing men, of all nations are arrayed, on one side or the other, 
whether consciously or not, is now in progress, and concerns 
the authority or non-authority of historical religion. It has 
to do with your contentment of mind and your personal in- 
fluence to start right in this matter. 

"To those who feel that when the historical foundation of 
revealed religion is undermined its whole authority is sub- 
verted, this contest seems a contest for all that is sacred in 
life, and valuable in society and government. On the other 
hand, to those who believe that the best religion is independ- 
ent of historical precedent, and must advance with the ad- 
vancement of the race, this conflict gives promise of a more 
rational theology and a more influential religion. Upon tbi* 
great subject I have this to say : Ton learned the essence 
of all religion from your mothers when they taught you piety 
towards God, and humanity towards man. Nothing more or 
better has since been teamed than the simple lessons of the 
nursery, which we all heard before we knew the meaning of 
Tkeos or Logos. The highest inspiration and the profound- 
est jurisprudence agree in this, that he only is a reliable in- 
terpreter of the infinite whose life is sustained by faith m the 
divine, and sweetened by tenderness toward the human. 

"The more extended your reading and observation, the 
stronger will be your conviction that the religious sentiment 
is as real and as universal as the sentiment which appreciate* 
beauty in nature or melody in music. It belongs to no one 
age or nation. It may be partially true, as one of the old 
philosophers has said, Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor — that 
fear first made gods in the world — but the fact remains, of 
the universal, if not innate, conception of a Supreme Power, 
upon whose ordainment of what we call the laws of nature 
all things depend. Yet, I conceive it to be a mistake, danger- 
ous to morality, to rest the existence and the claims of re- 
ligion upon the miraculous in history, or to the incredible in 
creed, and to pronounce anathemas upon the ever-increasing 
number of great, reverential and devout men, whose venera- 
tion for the Deity, and whose interest in mankind are com- 
passed by no limitation of the logioal opinion ; who accept 
the teachings of the Sermon upon the Mount, upon their own 
unquestionable authority, without the aid of miracle or mys- 
tery, and who need no Lazarus, from his tomb, to assure 
them, ' Non omne mortar ' — I shall not all die. 

"Still, it is right that I, a lawyer, talking to you, young 
lawyer*, to whom is soon to be committed the guidance of 
society, a* well a* the enforcement of the law, should express 
to you my conviction that, notwithstanding much of supersti- 
tion and dogma may still cling to established religious sys- 
tems, nevertheless, they are in their influence, beyond dis- 
pute, most important conservators of morality and good gov- 
ernment, upon which society must rely for promoting all that 
is noblest in conduct and sweetest in character. Teaching, 
as all these systems do, however disagreeing in other things, 
that virtue is the great sine qua non in all character and con- 
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duct, they all alike fay to the man straggling with temptation, 
and discouraged by the power of inherited tendencies to self- 
indolgence, ' Be of good cheer ; the Infinite is by yonr side, 
and will help yonr brave endeavors.' Such men as Spencer 
and Mill and Huzley may not need these words of cheer and 
courage, and therefore may not hear them, but be assured, 
my young friends, there are millions of men and women who 
do need them, and who do bear and heed them. To them 
it both gives courage and brings infinite comfort, to believe 
that not a sparrow falleth without the notice of their Heaven- 
ly Father. Deeply conscious you may be of the imperfec- 
tion of existing systems, yet, imbued as you should be with a 
philosophy which most profoundly interprets all passing 
events, and which can afford to wait, you can Bay with Goethe, 
' I keep silence at many things. I am well content in the 
meantime if others can find satisfaction in what gives me of- 
fense.' Ton may rest assured that religion will continue, and 
will influence individual conduct, and society and govern- 
ment when the authority of the Pentateuch and the Exegesis 
of the Epistles shall have ceat ed to interest or divide the 
Christian world; and this, notwithstanding every opposition, 
whether from the subtlest dialectics of all the schools, or the 
vulgar invectives of more noisy reformers from our own pro- 
fession. As the greatest of modern skeptics has well put it : 
' The value of religion to the individual as a source of per- 
sonal satisfaction and elevated feelings, is not to be disputed, 
notwithstanding its every distinctive claim be unsustained by 
argument or proof. * * The great problem in government 
to-day, is not how shall governments be abolished, and how 
shall the nations be taught to do without them. The ( reat 
problem in religion is, not how shall religions be abolished, 
and the world taught to do without it. With both the great 
question is, how shall their authority be brought into har- 
mony with the intelligent opinion of mankind to-day."' 



ANOTHER. 

D. N. Utter, in his report to the Christian Regis- 
ter, of the " Pacific Coast Conference," writes : 

" In the evening the church was again filled, to listen to a 
sermon by Rev. W. W. McKaig, of San Jose. Mr. McKaig 
has been for several years a preacher among the Presbyteri- 
ans, belonging, I think, to the synod that tried Dr. Swing for 
heresy. After standing by the side of Swing through the 
great trial, fully expressing his sympathy with him, he had 
his own trial and exit from the denomination, and has since 
been preaching for Unity Church in San Jose. This sermon 
and all Dr. McKaig's efforts in Portland were warmly appre- 
ciated and admired by those who heard him. On Tuesday 
he presented a paper upon 'The Relation of the Pulpit to the 
Age.' 

" ' One class of men,' said the speaker, ' think that the pul- 
pit should be split up into kindling wood, and the sooner the 
better. Why, they ask, should a set of men who know no 
more than we do, often lest than the best of us, stand up 
once a week to preach to us concerning our duty, and things 
concerning which nothing is known ? The preachers them- 
selves are much to blame for this state of things, for many 
seem to think themselves called upon to assume somethingof 
the mountebank to attract attention, to use the artifices of 
Barnum to fill the pews. But still, it seemed to the speaker, 
there is a work for the pulpit that will never become obso- 



lete. Its work is to deal with the unchanging facts of life 
and time, the imperishable truths pertaining to humanity. 
Its work is to clear and enlarge the idea of God and his eter- 
nal and exalted attributes. Its work is to appeal to the con- 
science and keep steadily alive its altar fires. Its work is to 
make life, love, home and friendship beautiful. There is 
nothing in our age that supersedes the pulpit or does away 
with its usefulness or necessity. On the contrary, the very 
spirit of the age would demand it, even make it, if it was not 
here.' " 



HUMBOLDT COLLEGE. 
This institution, after several years of brave but troubled 
infancy, has graduated its first class of four pupils, and from 
all accounts the college has no need to be ashamed either of 
its work or its alumni. Rev. B. F. Snook, of Webster City, 
Iowa, delivered the address to the class, and Prof. Earthman 
proved himself here, as elsewhere, the efficient educator which 
he is. He is a true pioneer gf culture, who can sing a solo, 
train the children in Sunday-school, preach a living gospel if 
need be on Sunday, conduct a teachers' institute, or teach 
college classes. At the annual meeting of the Directors, Prof. 
Earthman and Jenk. LI. Jones were elected Trustees of the 
institution. The college will open in September with better 
courage than ever before. Special attention will be paid to 
Normal work, and the teaching force of Western Iowa will, 
we predict, show the fruit of this school. 



ST. LOUIS ITEMS. 

The Church of the Messiah has sold its edifice, built nearly 
thirty years ago. The closing services were held July 6, Mr. 
Snyder preaching an appropriate sermon. On the day follow- 
ing, the work of demolition or change began. The walk 
and threshold, over which so many throngs of dead and liv- 
ing have passed, was torn away. The organ was dismantled 
and removed. The pulpit had disappeared, and the whole 
interior was dust and confusion. But soon beauty and order 
are to come. The building is to be transformed into the 
great opera house of the city. By the last of September it 
will be ready for occupancy. Meantime the Society is with- 
out a bouse of worship. The new church, though fully con- 
ceived, is not yet born. No doubt some arrangement can be 
made with the Jews or with some other congregation, — or with 
the proprietors of the opera house itself, — for regular services. 

Rev. Mr. Boyd, who invited Dr. Eliot to communion, is at 
present the one idea of the Baptist brain. From all quartcs 
reports pour in, protests, anathemas, appeals to all Baptists to 
stand firm and resist the tide of liberalism that is now de- 
vastating the land. " Brother Boyd " is regularly impeached 
each week, and the list of articles grows longer instead of 
shorter. What the end will be is much speculated. Ai 
present his church apparently stand with him. The proba- 
bilities are, however, that it will prove an unequal warfare ; 
that both he and his church members will be worn out or 
frozen out by the system of petty inquisition and persecution 
which a demonstration so well organized and so sectarian as 
the Baptists, can so effectively administer. 

He has invited an unbaptized unbeliever in the God- head 
of Jesus to communion with his church. He has fellowshiped 
cordially with Jews, instead of trying to convert them, or 
warning them from the wrath to come. He has modified the 
language of hymn and prayer that it might not offend these 
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children of Abraham and theuti. He has preached the re- 
ligion of humanity and common sense. If there is anything 
more " irregular" or more heinous for a Baptist preacher to 
do than this, no Baptist can tell what it is. And there is 
enough good Calvinistic perseverance left in this redoubtable 
body to prevent any such man from reaching heaven " on 
flowery beds of ease." 

The Manual Training School of Washington University, 
which Mr. Coozelman, of the Church of the Unity, must have 
the credit of founding, has now enlisted the aid of several 
other gentlemen of wealth, and in the Fall will have a large 
and finely-equipped building for its operations. Prof. C. M. 
Woodward has the supervision of this department Many 
boys aie acquiring here a skilful and ready use of tools. 

J. C. L. 



NOTES. 

J. LI. Jones, of Janesville, held the annual flower service 
in his church, Sunday, July 6. •Besides the address of Mr. 
Jones, there were singing, recitations, and varied exercises by 
the children. 

Tho pillars of Unity are hard to find these days. Most of 
them have gone to find a cool place. Gordon, Herford and 
Wendte are over the sea and far away. Hunting is at Ando- 
ver, Mass., with no " plans but diversions," and rehearsing 
his subject for the Weir's Landing meeting. Dr. Kerr, of 
Rockford, is off for the mountains in the West, and may be he 
will lift up his-voice in Kansas City for a Sunday on his return. 
J. L. Dudley is sequestered at Lake Mills, Wis , on week-days, 
and moves into the Milwaukee pulpit on Sunday. Gannett is 
trying to lose himself among the Minnesota lakes, but " his 
works do follow him," and we might tell his whereabouts, but 
won't. Jones is off for the New Hampshire meeting, hoping, 
like the sea gull, to take his rest while on the wing. 

During vacation weeks the publication of " Unity Sun- 
day-School Lessons" will be suspended. The new series 
will be resumed with the beginning of the next volume, 
Sept I. The intervening numbers will contain some practi- 
cal suggestions which may aid in the reorganization of the 
schools in September. The suggestions are made from the 
writer's personal experience, and are offered for the purpose of 
stimulating different opinions in others as much as for ap- 
proval. In order to avoid repetition he desires to call re- 
newed attention to his article on " The Liberal Sunday- 
School," which appeared in September last, No. 3 of Vol. II., 
Unity, which he hopes will be read in connection with these 
bints. • J. J. 

The Christian Life informs us that " the Flower Mission of 
London, which has sent so many bouquets to hospitals and 
poor-houses, is to be supplemented by what is called the Sea- 
shell Mission. This proposes to give some amusement and 
joy to the poor and, in many cases, sick children in the vari- 
ous homes and hospitals in London, by distributing to each 
inmate a box of sea-shells, to be gathered by the more fortu- 
nate girls and boys who visit or who reside at the seaside. 
The children of the Unitarian schools of Tentcrden and Maid- 
stone have sent to the London children nearly 1000 bouquets 
this spring." 

At the recent yearly meeting of Friends, in Philadelphia, 
Samuel Townsend said : "True religion, divested of its su- 
perfluity, must come down to this at last : to do that which 



you know to be right. Honesty, integrity, purity of heart 
and life, are of more importance than all the faiths and be- 
liefs that ever existed in the heart of man. We all know 
what it is to be honest, pure, upright, just and merciful, 
which are attributes of the holy spirit of God, and without 
them we cannot know God. This spirit of truth— this spirit 
of God, has been seen and felt and understood by all, in all 
ages and conditions and times." 

Mr. Smalley writes that "Mr. Thomas Hughes has been 
applied to for permission to print Tom Brown in raised char- 
acters for the use of the blind. He has answered in one of 
those genial letters of which be has the secret, granting the 
desired permission, inclosing a check to pay half the expense, 
and adding that if he were a rich man he would gladly bear 
the whole cost of preparing the book. Tom Brown's popular- 
ity is perennial. Edition after edition is called for, and this 
inimitable story may be had in every form, from the cheapest 
to the most expensive illustrated volume. It is now to be 
added to the very small list of books which can be read by 
those who have no eyes." 

Frederick Douglass, in a letter to bis admirers in Roches- 
ter, writes ; •' It is not, however, the height to which I have 
risen, but the depth from which I have come, that moat 
amazes me. It seems only a little while ago, when a child, 
I might have been seen fighting with old « Nep,' my mother's 
dog, for a small share of the few crumbs that fell from the 
kitchen table ; when I slept on the hearth, covering my feet 
from the cold with the warm ashes and my head with a corn- 
bag ; only a little while ago dragged to prison to be sold to 
the highest bidder, exposed for sale like a beast of burden ; 
later on, put out to live with Covey, the negro breaker ; beat- 
en and almost broken in spirit, having little hope either for 
myself or my race ; yet here I am, alive and active, and with 
my race enjoying citizenship in the freest and prospectively 
the most powerful nation on the globe." 

" Mr. Darwin has just had an interview with M. Francisqne 
Sarcey, and the clever Frenchman describes it in a letter to 
his Paris journal. M. Sarcey says he expected to find in Mr. 
Darwin a little, broken-down old man. He knew that the 
author of 'The Origin of Species' was seventy-six years of 
age ; moreover, at the time, Mr. Darwin was not very well. 
M. Sarcey was, therefore, highly surprised and delighted to 
find him as straight as a dart and as robust as an oak. His 
physiognomy reminded the Frenchman very much of the por- 
trait of Goethe. M. Sarcey says he looks hale and hearty 
enough to live a hundred years and more. Mr. Darwin, how- 
ever, does not appear to be of the same opinion. He dwelt 
on his old age very freely, but with a tinge of melancholy. 
• It is a pity,' said Mr. Darwin, ' to leave the world when 
there are so many more things to be done. As I advance in 
the study of Nature, I discover vaster horizons, and I feel 
that I shall not have the time to reach them.' M. Sarcey 
says Mr. Darwin confines his ambition to the completion of 
two works he has begun ; one is the life of his grandfather, 
who was an illustrious doctor, and the other a work on veget- 
able life. M. Sarcey concludes his letter with a graphic pic- 
ture of the happy family life of the great natural philosopher." 
— AT. Y. Tribune. 

There will be grove meetings and Liberal preaching at 
Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., during July and August Unita- 
rians, Universalists and Independents, who may be visiting in 
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the neighborhood, are cordially invited to meet at Bemni' 
Point. Any minister from the West, who can be present and 
assist in the meetings, will please confer with Rev. J. V. Bix- 
by, Meadville, Pa., Rev. P. S. thacher, Columbus, Pa., or 
Rev. G. W. Cutter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Christian Intelligencer, speaking of the increasing in- 
fluence of the Jews in Europe, says : " In some circles of 
Europe, the government of the French Republic is regarded 
with special interest on account of the Jewish descent of some 
of the men holding leading positions. Messrs. Gambetta, 
Jules Simon, and Jules Favre are said to have a good share 
of Jewish blood in their veins, if not of pure Jewish extrac- 
tion. The self-possession, calmness and deliberation of 
these gentlemen have surprised everybody, and won the ad- 
miration of all, except those they have defeated. Yet 
should we be surprised at composure and caution in a Jew, 
when we remember the long and severe trials through which 
he has passed, and which he has almost invariably turned to 
his advantage ? Still it is a very suggestive fact that the ad- 
ministration of French affairs has fallen so naturally into the 
hands of the children of Judah. Under the generous toler- 
ation and the principles of humanity established by Protest- 
antism, the Jew is steadily rising in influence and importance- 
No Christian can regard this fact, characteristic of our times, 
with any other feeling than one of genuine satisfaction. It 
is also exceedingly pleasant to notice the noble qualities more 
and more exhibited by the ancient people as the distance is 
increased between them and the prejudice, the social ostra- 
cism, and the fearful persecutions to which they were sub- 
jected not long ago, — a treatment for which the Papacy is 
largely responsible." 

"The Saturday Review takes the dedication of the new Ca- 
thedral in this city as the text of a long article on the won- 
derful progress of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
The contrast, it says, between the present religious condition 
of this country and its condition a century ago is startling 
enough. The Catholic clergy then in the country did not 
exceed twenty in number, and there was no public celebra- 
tion of mass anywhere but in Philadelphia. The Congrega- 
tional ists were far the most numerous and powerful 
body. Next to them came the Baptists, then the Episco- 
palians, and fourth in order the Presbyterians. The remain- 
ing Protestant bodies were small and insignificant. This or- 
der, at the end of a century, has been completely changed. 
The Methodists, then few and feeble, now stand first ; while 
the Congregationalists, who then almost doubled the size of 
the next largest sect, have fallen to the seventh place. The 
Catholic Church stands fourth in numerical order and 
second in the value of its property. The Review finds it 
easier to prove the reality than to explain the causes of this 
sudden religious growth, except in so far as it forms a part of 
the general Roman Catholic reaction of the last half century. 
It has sometimes been surmised. The Review remarks in con- 
clusion, that a future Pontiff, with the mental grasp and 
strong wrist of Hildebrand, may yet plant anew the founda- 
tions of church piety, not on sovereigns and dynasties, but on 
the broad basis of the popular will. Should such an idea 
ever occur to such a man, he might point with much plausi- 
bility to the spectacle of the Church in this country as a hap- 
py augury for the success of his audacious scheme. Amer- 
ica may yet supply materials to the Ranke of the future for • 
new chapter in the history of the Popes." — N. Y. Tribune. 



In the eastern part of London, on a recent Sunday, fif- 
teen churches belonging to the Establishment, and having a 
seating capacity of 14,478, were visited, and exactly 905 per- 
sons were found present in the fifteen ; in four of them only 
156 persons were found. About the same time eleven non- 
conformist churches in the same part of the city were visited, 
and 5,500 worshippers were found. A correspondence based 
on these figures, and touching the question of disestablish- 
ment, has been started in The Times, of London. The last 
Spectator, in a long article on this extraordinary indifference 
to religion, makes the startling assertion that " the working 
classes of East London do not go to church or care about re- 
ligion in any way," and adds, as " the most striking fact of 
all," that no movement or cry or prayer comes from them for 
places to worship in or for men to preach to them ; " these 
vast masses of English folk, male and female, no more ask 
for clergymen or churches or religious teaching of any kind, 
than fishes ask for fishermen ;" and again : " There are more 
than a million of people upon whom circumstances have laid 
what used to be called in Catholic countries an Interdict, 
silencing all bells, withdrawing all priests, shutting all sacred 
buildings, and not one in a hundred cares, nor is one in ten 
so much as fully aware of the differences between the region 
he lives in and the rest of the world. It is this which strikes 
us as so wonderful and so little noticed. No other people, 
except the Chinese, seem to be in that frame of mind." — N. 
Y. Tribune. 

Rev. J. S. Thomson gave his farewell sermon at Blooming- 
ton, 111., June 29, Of his work there the Pantograph says : 
"Rev. J. S. Thomson, who for the past four and a half years 
has been pastor of the Free Congregational society, preached 
his farewell sermon yesterday, and leaves for his old home in 
England to-day. This .pastorate is no easy position to fill, 
the society being composed of many and diverse elements, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Friends, Spiritualists, Rationalists, 
4c, each glorying in having opinions of his own, and feeling 
perfectly free to express them, whether tbey agree with those 
of the pastor or not ; bound together not by a creed, but by 
the unity of the spirit, the spirit of Christian liberty and 
charity. The regard and esteem of all these various elements 
Mr. Thomson has won by his sterling qualities, good, sound 
English sense and judgment, integrity of purpose, his manly 
assertion of his own thoughts, and his charity for those who 
differ from him. While not a sensational preacher, he has 
always treated of live topics, and that, too, in a live way. 
He is one of the most profound scholars that ever graced a 
Bloomington pulpit, having graduated at one of the best 
English schools, Queen's College, and subsequently has 
passed several examinations in different departments of Lon- 
don University, well known as the most searching, thorough 
and profound in Europe. His sermons, while wholly devoid 
of pedantry, show a thorough mastery of the latest scientific 
discoveries and metaphysical speculations. They are instinct 
with our modern life, spiritual, helpful, and abounding in 
illustrations drawn from history, science, and especially the 
incidents of our everyday life. These genuine and solid 
qualities, and a life above reproach, have won for Mr. Thom- 
son the esteem not only of the members of his society, but of 
the most thoughtful and liberal people of the community out- 
side of his congregation, all of whom feel that the commu- 
nity is sustaining a real loss by his departure, and unite in 
the heartiest wishes for his future welfare." 
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We once saw hanging on certain Quaker home- walls some 
" Rules to make Home Pleasant " As there is no patent upon 
Golden Rules, we stole them for our own walls. They have 
not made the children saints as yet ; but one of the boys is 
good enough to copy them for Unity, for whose readers we 
print them on another page, and recommend them, framed 
or unframed, for some out-of-the-way corner of tktir home- 
walls. Do any classes in the Sunday-schools care for them ? 
Some extra copies have been struck off on thicker paper, 
which can be furnished at 30 cts. a dozen, or five cents each. 

W. C. G. 

Victor Hngo, the other day, wrote to the British Work- 
men's Peace Association : " In the presence of the interests 
of truth and peace I no longer see patriots; I see only men. 
Nat ons have too long been sacrificed to conquerors, who in- 
cited then to war, and who sought to conceal the crime of 
war beneath the word 'Glory 1* When one reads the secrets 
of battles, the mind is confounded at the idea that anybody 
could ever have thought of glorifying these horrible execu- 
tions of men. Far from extolling warriors, we should curse 
them ; and if it be good to describe combats, it is only to ex- 
pose them in all their horror, aod to hold up to the execra- 
tion of the world the names of the sovereigns who have ex- 
cited against each other so many men created for union in a 
productive work. I am an old man — I am seventy-seven 
years of age ; but thanks to Him who orders all things, I 
feel myself still capable of continuing the struggle, and so 
long a* I have breath I will combat war. I will defend our 
common cause — the cause of labor and peace." Victor 
Hugo's reception of the delegates was most cordial. To the 
Secretary he presented his portrait Inscribed with the follow- 
ing words : " For me, above the peoples, there is the people, 
and above the people there is man. I thank you for your 
noble words, and grasp your hand." 

A capital story is told of the conduct of the opponents of 
the Sunday League in the just published "Life of Sir Joshua 
Walmsley," first president of the League. "In 1854," Sir 
Joshua writes, '« on the very 8unday following the debate on 
my resolutions, I met in the Zoological Gardens, accompan- 
ied by his wife and two children, an ardent opponent of the 
measure. 'Ton are here, on a Sunday, among the wild beasts,' 
I exclaimed, stopping short and looking him full in the face, 
as if astonished at the recontre. He was much discomfited, 
but at once fell back on the reassuring logic of the difference 
of classes. ' Oh,' be answered, * it is a very different matter 
my taking a quiet stroll here with my family, and letting 
crowds of workmen rush off to the museums.' " It is a sig- 
nificant proof of the advance of public opinion that the town 
of Leicester, which compelled Sir Joshua to leave Parliament 
because be had the boldness to assert that it was better for a 
working man to spend part of his Sunday in a fine art gallery 
than in a public house, is now represented by one of the most 
ardent supporters of the Sunday Society, Mr. P. A. Taylor. 
So ideas grow. Unitarian Herald. 

E. P. Powell, showing the intolerance that settled in New 
England with the toleration, quotes from Nathaniel Ward 
whose " heart naturally despises " among other things " tol- 
erations of divers religions, or of one religion in segregant 
shapes. Polypiety is the greatest impiety in the world. To 
authorize an untruth by a toleration of State is to build a 
sconce against the wails of heaven, to batter God out of his 



chair. He that is willing to tolerate any religion besides his 
own either doubts his own or Is not sincere in it. He that 
is willing to tolerate any unsound opinion, that his own may 
be tolerated, though never so sound, will for a need hang 
God's Bible to the devil's girdle." 

Prof. N. P. Gilman, some time ago, in the Christian Register, 
very highly commended a volume of sonnets by Dr. George 
McKnight, of Sterling, N. Y., entitled, " Life and Faith." 
He said : " Dr. McKnight has evidently written from a true 
movement of the spirit ; his sonnets have the tone of simple 
earnestness natural to a strong and tender heart in unison with 
a deeply thoughtful mind. There is, perhaps, but little strict- 
ly original matter in these sonnets, nor do they seem to indi- 
cate the advent of a poetical genius of the first rank ; but they 
deserve the attention of all lovers of the kind of poetry that 
handles the great matters of modern thought. Few modern 
poets have a more vigorous thoughtfulness or a more graceful 
expression than are here shown. Readers of Matthew Arnold 
and k. H. Clough, beyond all others, should welcome poems 
that are so loaded with reflection and phrased with such simple 
beauty. The volume is full of the spirit of life and faith, and, 
proceeding as it does from a mind of rare strength and fine 
nets, cannot fail to plant many doubtful feet on the firm gr< and 
which Dr. McKnight has found for himself." Among the son- 
nets quoted by Prof Gilman, is the following on "Fixed Fate 

" Among the torn of God the Accuser came 
And said ; ' Your willing virtue is not free ; 
That which you are doth lay necessity 
Upon your choice; ye must and will the same,— 
The Eternal Will cannot exemption claim 
From laws the Eternal Being doth decree : 
Effect and cause are linked unchangeably. 
Constructing Destiny's unyielding frame,' 
Then answered he, the Clearly-Seeing called,— 
'True, O Accuser, as the words hare shown. 
The effect that is was possible alone I 
But thinkest thou our hearts can be appalled 
By that wherein we find assurance blest? 
The Possible is one, since 'tis the best.' " 



TIME FLIES. 

Time flies : 
But with what wings? 

With wings of butterflies, 
To joy it clings, 

Now here, now there. Who sighs 

For joy, finds joy, and dies. 

Time flies : 
But with what wings ? 

With wings of bees it hies. 
Who works and sings 

In rich content all day 
Will bear rich gold away. 

Time flies : 
But with what wings? 

With wings of birds to skies 
Where sunlight flings 

Wide-open heaven's door; 

Life t light ! who cares for more? 

Time flies: 
Bnt with what wings? 

With angel wings it tries 
To lift low things 
Up from the heavy sod, 
Up from earth's grief to God ! 

— Laura Sanftrd, 
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HUT every door behind you without slamming it 



j/f AREFULLY clean the mud and snow from your boots before entering 
* the house. 

tfTEVER call to persons up stairs or in the next room: if you wish to speak 
to them, go where they are. 



E PROMPT at every meal-hour. 

tfTEVER sit down at the table or in the parlor with dirty hands or tum- 
<V bled hair. . 



EVER interrupt any conversation, but wait patiently your turn to speak. 



0 HOT keep your good manners for company, but be equally polite at 
home and abroad. 

fl| LWAYS speak kindly and politely to servants, if you would have them 
n\ do the same to you. 



HEN told to do, or not to do, a thing by father or mother, never ask 
WHY you should or should not do it 



* 

^ELL of your own faults, not of those of your brothers and sisters. 



IDE your own little troubles, but watch to help others in theirs. 



F FROM any cause you feel irritable, try the harder to do little pleasant 
things. 

|pf ALL pleasures which may come, see that the others have as good a 



t 



time as you ; PUT SELF LAST. 

ET YOUR first last and best confidant be your mother. 



Price 30 cents per dozen, or 5 cents per copy. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

J. IX. J. 
I.— OBJECTORS ANSWERED. 

It is useless to discuss methods in the Sunday School until 
the School itself is justified. The first task is to show cause 
for its being, in the face of the following honest objectors, 
which are to be found in every community where the organi- 
zation of a Liberal Sunday School is under consideration: 

I. No special work for it to do. Admitting that we have 
no soul-saving ** scheme " to enforce, and that we cannot con- 
sent to use the Sunday School as recruiting stations for any 
sect or theological party, there yet remains the great work of 
moral and religious education. The former, with the excep- 
tion of a few severe rules and cold regulations, is postponed 
to the Senior year in our schools and colleges ; then it is phi- 
losophy applied to morals, more often than it is morals ap- 
plied to life, while the latter is well-nigh prohibited entirely 
in our public schools, and the Liberal, in his large desire to 
secure absolute freedom of conscience, is doing all he can to 
secularize public education entirely. The average parent, 
even' a well-to-do home, is so engrossed with the material 
cares and social interests, that the child receives bnt the min- 
imum of moral instruction and religious training. The mother 
devotes herself to the physical, social, and intellectual needs 
of the child ; the father is so busy earning money to pay the 
bills, that they have little energy and less holy leisure with 
which to approach the religious forces in their children. As 
a consequence, children on every hand grow up with irrever- 
ent lips, violent hands, and impure minds. Intelligent rogues 
infest all public positions. Selfish though accomplished woi 
men burden society. Evolution teaches that conscience is a 
bud of recent development, of very slow growth. The child 
is not bora with one ready-made, but it must be made within 
him. " It is a long way from the gorilla to Newton," says 
Emerson ; bnt every child that attains to nobility must travel 
most of that distance, in morals and religion. To impart that 
instruction that will " make for righteousness," to sow the 
seed of goodness, and to nurture the garden that grows the 
grain of character, is the special business of the SundaySchool. 
The day school goes directly for the multiplication table, in- 
directly for the golden rule. The Sunday School makes the 
beatitudes the principal thing. Not to substitute, but to sup- 
plement the home, to articulate home instruction, to insist 
upon home interest in these matters, is the function of the 
Sunday School — a work which cannot be successfully delega- 
ted to any other form of moral or religious industry. 

3. No definite lessons to tenth. Sympathizing fully with 
the recoil from the catechism — shrinking from dogmatic in- 
struction—conscious of the great diversity of thought existing 
among the Liberals in any community — we still insist that 
there is a world full of verities which the children need to 
know, which we ought to teach. Not only the vocabulary of 
duty should we give them, but we can enforce the lesson by 
texts drawn from the larger Bible of science, history, and ex- 
perience. We need to teach them reverence in the presence of 
that mystery that enlarges with intelligence, respect for that 
girdle of law that binds each to each and all to the Great 
Father— to teach them that " that can never be good for the 
bee which is bad for the swarm.'* We neglect the education 
of our children if we fail to give them the most reasonable 
and recent conclusions concerning the Christian bible, church 
and leader, the prophet of Nazareth. There are ideas of 
God, heaven, hell, and humanity, that hurt, and we ought to 
warn and arm our children against them. Others there arc 
full of helpfulness and inspiration. We should endow our 
children with these. 

3. // is wrong to to early bias the mind. Why pre-empt 
the thud's intellect / It cannot be helped. The air is full of 
dogmas. A theology of some kind the child will have. It is 
simply a question of better or worse. Suppose that, in our 
Sunday Schools, we make leading dogmas out of Free Inqui- 
ry, Sympathy of Religions, Mental Hospitality and Growth. 

4. The Sunday School is a troublesome rival to the Chureh. 
It keeps the children away from the f reaching service. So 
much the worse for the church. The first problem is to bring 
the congregation to the Sunday School, then the Sunday 



School will go with the congregation. Should not the best 
energies be consecrated to the children ? " Give me the chil- 
dren until they are twelve years old, and I care not what you 
do with them after that," said the far-seeing Archbishop 
Hughes of the Catholic Church. "Sing to me a bairn's 
song," said a famous Scotchman, on his death-bed. "Ear- 
liest things last the longest," says George Eliot. 

5. / don't like the work. I hate to teach. This is the 
most serious, as it is the least worthy, objection to the Sunday 
School. To all such objectors there is but one answer : So 
much the greater need of Sunday Schools, not only for the 
child's sake, but for yours. Alien is the soul that does not 
love children. There is a false pride in the heart that cannot 
stand the questionings of a child. The child has always been 
a minister of grace, and the Sunday School is needed as a 
means of grace to those who are ever in danger of losing their 
way in selfish wilds. A little child may lead them back to 
the fountains of generous enthusiasm, and enjoy again some 
flavor of the primal innocence. 

II. — MECHANISM AND OPERATIVES. 

1. Room and fixtures. Place not too much importance 
upon these. Attractive walls, convenient class rooms, maps, 
blackboards and pictures are desirable, but by no means in- 
dispensable. Some of the dullest Sunday Schools we have 
ever known we have found in elegant surroundings, while 
admirable work is frequently done in plain balls or private 
parlors. A map occasionally exhibited to illustrate a lesson 
we think better than one hung continuously on the wall. 
'Tis harder to fix the mind upon that which has become 
common place to the eye. Fanciful blackboard lesssons ex- 
ecuted in colored crayons, &c, had better not be undertaken 
unless there is a supply of that kind of talent in the school, 
for such highly -spiced food may destroy the appetitie for 
the plainer dishes that may be served on the board, e. g., the 
subject for the day — a suggestive maxim, an announcement 
or a review. Reversible boards that revolve horizontally 
from side to side are preferable to those with a vertical or 
top to bottom movement. The lesson may then be put on 
either side without exhibiting till it is best. 

2. Superintendent. Let him be a man of executive rath- 
er than talking ability, if they cannot be combined. Want- 
ed I a Superintendent who never gushes "about " dear little 
friends, &c.;" who never talk when be has nothing to say ; 
who, having said a thing once, will not say it over again in 
a weaker way. Who never bustles ; who secures quiet by 
working quietly himself ; teaches punctuality more by prac- 
tice than by precept ; who matures his plans before attempt- 
ing to work them. 

3. Secretary or Assistant. The one indispensable man or 
woman of all work, who keeps the records, carries the roll in 
the heart as well as on the book, collects the pennies, dis- 
tributes lesson papers, service books, etc.; knows about every- 
thing, is always there, is never discouraged, can do with but 
little appreciation and but few compliments. Without this 
officer there is a poor school With such an officer much good 
work will be done, even with indolent teachers and a preacher 
for Superintendent. 

4. Teachers. In no place is genius more acceptable, but 
in no place is the absence of genius a poorer excuse for shirk- 
ing. Any honest man or woman with a loving heart and 
decent intelligence can, if they but will, do good work. 
Not lack of ability so much as lack of consecration, cripples 
us here. Not ignorance, but laziness is the insurmountable ob- 
stacle, for where there is no laziness ignorance can be dispelled. 

To sum up under this head, the simpler the mechanism the 
better. The quality and not the number of the operatives is 
the chief thing. Better a small good school than a large 
poor one. Beware of elaborate machinery. Waste no ener- 
gies in overcoming technical friction there. What few ropes 
and pulleys are necessary ; keep them well out of sight. 
Trust but little to external contrivances, much to internal im- 
pulse. Better the children should stay away than that they 
should come for unworthy or sensational attractions. Be- 
ware of inflation. Statistics is no test of Sunday-School ex- 
cellence. Too many tools crowd the bench and interfere 
with the workmen. Simplicity is a prime excellence in Sun 
day-School management. 
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Do you like our new UNITY ? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the Tillage where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Prospective.— The two series, each of twelve articles, 
begun in our first number of the present volume, will con- 
tinue in successive numbers as follows : — 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 



Poets. 

Bryant W. C. Gannett. 

Longfellow . Mrs. S. B. Beats. 
Lowell. . Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones. 

Whittier Miss H. Tolman. 

Holmes. .Mrs. A. tV. Rollins. 
Emerson Jenk Ll. Jones. 
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Thoreau Rob' I Colly er. 
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Draper H. W. Bellows. 
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Trinity-Unity .Brooke Herford 

Incarnation R . A. Griffin. 

Miracle G. E. Gordon. 

Inspiration Joseph May. 

Predestination. J. //. Heywood. 
Original Sin ..W.J. Potter. 
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Atonement .. W. C. Gannett. 

Prayer S.. Longfellow. 

Immortality CP. Dole. 

Heaven & Hell. S. C. Calthrop. 
Tie Kingdom *f God.. E.Elder. 



ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $300. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper. $ .75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol 1 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert I 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 3 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To-day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 35 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau 1 35 

Tides and Tendencies of Religions Thought. J. L. Dudley. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 
_ Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work wilb it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

treasurer's acknowledgements : 
From Church of Messiah, of Chicago [not of St. Louis, as 
reported in last issue], $100 on account. From Third Unita- 
rian Society, of Chicago, $5. Iowa Conference at Des 
Moines, $10. Evansville, Wis., $4. 

Joseph Shippen, Treasurer, 
417 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

COMMITTEES ON ENDOWMENT. 



MEADVILLB THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

Resolved, That the Western Conference call the especial 
attention of its churches and ministers to the needs of the 
Meadville Theological School, and earnestly recommend im- 
mediate efforts to raise the additional endowment that the 
Board of Directors call for. 

(About $10,000 of the $15,000 required is still to be raised.) 

Special Committee on above: — Rev. Brooke Herford, Chi- 
cago, 111., Rev. Jenk. Ll. Jones, Janesville, Wis., and Clin- 
ton Cullum, Esq., Meadville, Pa. 

HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Resol ed. That we will use our influence as far as we may 
to bring the claims of this school to the knowledge of gener- 
ous-minded men and women within our acquaintance ; to 
seek donations for its present relief,— for the extension of its 
range of studies and the enlargement of its usefulness, that 
it may lack nothing which such a school should possess, in 
the completeness of its faculty or in the means of its admin- 
istration. 

(About $40,000 is to be raised in order to complete the 
$130,000 proposed.) 

Special Committee: — Dan'l L. Shorey, Chicago, Chas. W. 
Wendte, Cincinnati, Fred. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, J. Vila 
Blake, Quincy, Geo. W. Cutter, Buffalo, Wm. C. Gannett, 
St. Paul, Jno. C. Learned, St. Louis. 

The above resolutions were passed and committees ap- 
pointed at the last session of the W. U. C. The cause of the 
Schools is earnestly submitted to the friends of Liberal Re- 
ligion, and contributions, large or small, are solicited. Re- 
mit to any member of either of the above committees, to 
whom also apply for any further information. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 35 cents ; per doz, $3.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durable, per 100, 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series—" Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 13 lessons, — 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 35 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.35. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 13 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series—" School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
13 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 
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THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



VII. 

HENRY THOREAU. 



ROBERT COLLYER. 

Some time in June, 1861, Henry Thoreau came 
to see me, on his way westward, and impressed me 
so deeply by his presence and fine, frank speech, 
that I can see him still and hear him almost as dis- 
tinctly as I did that day. 

He was something over forty years of age then, 
but would have passed for thirty-five : rather slen- 
der, but of a fine mould, and with a presence which 
touched you with the feeling of perfect purity, as 
newly-opened roses do. And it was a clear, rose- 
tinted face he turned to you, delicate to look at as 
the face of a girl, and great gray eyes, the seer's 
eyes, full of quiet sunshine. It was a strong face, 
too, and the nose was especially notable, being, as 
Conway said once of Emerson's, a sort of interro- 
gation mark to the Universe ; and his voice was 
low, but still sweet of tone, though the organs were 
all in revolt just then, while his words were as dis- 
tinct and true to the ear as those of a great singer. 
I noticed, also, that he never went back on his 
tracks to pick up the fallen loops of a sentence, as 
commonplace talkers do. He would hesitate some- 
times just an instant, for the right word, or to mas- 
ter the trouble in the chest, perhaps ; but when he 
was through, the sentence was perfect, and so nat- 
ural to the man, that, when I read his books now, 
after all these years, I do not hear my own voice, 
within my reading, but the voice I heard that day. 

This is the picture I treasure of Henry Thoreau 
as I saw him and heard him a year before he died. 
Then I went in the fall of that year to look at his 
grave and Walden woods and the pond, and with 
Conway, who was living at Concord, sought out the 
spot where he had made his hermitage. We had a 
rare talk, also, with Emerson about him, as we sat 
eating ripe pears, of which he had a great store 
hidden away in the nooks and corners of his 
study. He selected the best for his visitors, with 
the hospitality of an Arab, taking the second best 
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himself, pear for pear, without flinching. That, 
also, was a rare day in my life. Concord and the 
woods and the talk with the man in all the world 
who had known Thoreau best, seemed to give per- 
manence to the photograph I had taken of him a 
year and a half before, and to bring out the lights 
and shadows perfect for all time. We are not sure 
it would pay to see some men who have touched us 
by their genius, but it seems to me now it was quite 
essential to see Thoreau as I did that day in my 
own home, and hear him talk, because he was so 
simply and entirely the man I had thought of as I 
read his chapters. There was no lapse, no missing 
link ; books and man were one ; and I found it was 
true of him, also, that the word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. 

So it is no wonder, I suppose, that I should think 
more of the man than of the books he has written, 
— rare and unique as these are, — and want to touch 
his manhood especially, in any word about his place 
among the Liberal preachers outside the pulpit. 
Indeed, one hesitates before giving Thoreau a place 
in any " company," or trying to yoke him to this 
chariot, who would wear no harness he did not him- 
self assume. " Yoke your wagon to a star," his 
great friend says ; " but this seems rather like yok- 
ing a star to your wagon." Were he living now, 
he would be sure to protest against being classified, 
and the protest holds good, to my mind, when he 
cannot speak to us across the silence. Apart from 
his fellows in the whole world, as he was in Con- 
cord, a spirit so free has won the right to stand 
alone. Like Harry Wynd in the story, he fought 
for his own hand. They imprisoned him once about 
some small matter of a poll-tax ; but then he says, 
" I saw that if there was a wall of stone between 
me and my townsmen, there was a still more diffi- 
cult one to climb or break through before they 
could be as free as I was ;" and so it mnst be in 
some sure way with him now, when we would bring 
him within even our wide and free lines. If " the 
only begotten of the Father" means the one singu- 
lar and separate soul of the sort, Thoreau also may 
claim such a title. We have no more like him. 

It was said of one for whom I keep a warm place 
in my nature, " He will be a wild man ;" and so I 
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love to think of Thoreau as another Ishmael, wild 
but wholesome from his youth, and nourishing in 
his boy's heart and brain the very dissidence of dis- 
sent. We know very little about his life in those 
days, but are at no loss to trace some of its more 
pregnant conditions. Grand old Doctor Ripley 
was priest and king in Concord then, and would 
tolerate no freedom outside his own proper suprem- 
acy. " His throne was his character," Dr. Hosmer 
says, who knew him well, and he sat upon it a born 
king, arbitrary and imperious, some said, but still a 
whole, grand man. He was sixty-three years min- 
ister of his church, and monarch, and in all these 
years it would be natural that those who were ruled 
by him should answer fairly to his will ; but I love 
to imagine that, quite unawares, he met his match 
in this boy. I think of the lad in the meeting- 
house, watching the old man with those great gray 
eyes, and by no means content, from the time when 
he began to think for himself, to let doctrine or 
dogma pass without challenge. He is a free-think- 
er, at any. rate, and a free agent when we first find 
him, with no solder of the stereotype about him, 
but a clean and separate type, and bound to live 
his life in his own way, no matter what the world 
about him may say or do. He could say, also, " I 
was born free," and that incident of the pencil he 
made is the first clear revelation to me of this free 
spirit. It was a perfect pencil ; but when it was 
done and might have opened the way to a fortune, 
he would make no more, lest, as I imagine, he 
should find, in no long time, that his life was hid- 
den away in pencils, and then " Thoreau, Maker" 
would be all that was left of the man, — a stroke 
well worth the attention even of those of us who 
make sermons. 

It was this spirit, again, wild but wholesome, 
which lured him into Walden woods and compelled 
him, for a time, to turn hermit. Wordsworth says : 

" The world U too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We give our heart* away, a sordid boon." 

So thought Thoreau. " I see young men, my 
townsmen," said he, " whose misfortune it is to have 
inherited farms. Better if they had been born in the 
open pasture and suckled by a wolf, that they might 
have seen with clearer eyes what field they were 
called to labor in. Who made them serfs of the 
soil ? Why should they begin digging their graves 
as soon as they are born ? How many a poor im- 
mortal soul have I met, well-nigh crushed and 
smothered under its load ! The better part of the 
man is soon plowed into the soil for compost. It 



is a fool's life, as they will find when they get to the 
end of it, if not before." 

So Thoreau was not led up* into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil, but to be free from 
what he felt to be an evil thraldom, and to draw 
near to God in his own way. 

I would love to know, too, whether the germ of 
this adventure may not be found in certain protests 
the youth had to make against the good old doc- 
tors' dogmas about the smirching and be-fouling of 
this world of ours in the Fall. It was not a fallen 
world to Thoreau, nor was he a fallen man ; and so 
he seems to have felt that Eden might be still hid- 
den away in Walden woods, and he might find it, 
and he did find it, and the wild things came 
about him in the old, companionable way. No 
more exquisite picture was ever made than that 
Thoreau makes of his nearness to the denizens of 
the wilderness, his faith in them, and their faith in 
him, and all the wonders he saw in that sweet leis- 
ure. It was by no means the noblest life a man 
can live, in my poor opinion, but it must have 
been the noblest to which one so sincere and true 
could then attain, and this must determine our ver- 
dict. Talking with a rare woman about him the 
other day, she said, " It is fortunate, I think, that 
there are no more of the kind ;" but I ventured to 
answer, " Is it not equally fortunate that we should 
have this one ?" She could not see it. She was a 
happy mother with four children asleep up-stairs — 
including the twins — and she could imagine no 
rounded manhood and no Eden with the helpmeet 
left out, nor can I. Still here is the man in such an 
Eden as he could find by himself, and ready to 
affirm against any elder Word that there may be 
a life in which it is good for the man to be 
alone. The most of us may not agree with him, 
but we may be well content that he should agree 
with himself so entirely, and with that world he 
took into his heart and leave us Walden as the 
fruit of his adventure. " I went to the woods," he 
says, " because I wanted to front only the essential 
facts of life, and see if I could not learn what it 
had to teach me." So did the great King in the 
old days, and at the end of seven years he lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and blessed the Most High 
God. George Eliot says : 

" On solitary souls the universe 

Looks down inhospitable ; and the human heart 

Finds no where shelter, but in human kind." , 

But that which might be a bane to the most of 
us, was no doubt a priceless blessing to Thoreau. 
The solitude suited him as it did St. Robert of 
Knaresborough, who had exactly Thoreau's faculty 
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for communion with our poor brothers that run 
and fly. 

And this free spirit, resolute to solve such prob- 
lems as were brought to it in its own way, and to 
call no man master, is the one link, if there be one, 
which connects Thoreau with the great company of 
Liberal preachers outside the pulpit, and the ser- 
mon he preaches to us clusters about the text : 

" To thine own self be true, 

And it shall follow as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

And it is a sermon well worth our notice, 
though the mutterings we are hearing against indi- 
vidualism should increase to a howl and end in a 
vast crusade to put us all again in the traces. We 
need these souls in every age, full to the brim with 
the dissidence of dissent ; men who will take no 
man's say-so, because God has whispered to them 
a greater Word, who will neither be led nor lead, 
but just live their own life in their own way, and 
then report to us what they have found, that we can 
not find who are quite content to work in the har- 
ness and blend kindly with our kind. On the far 
frontier a man will drop into the settlements and 
offer his wild meat now and then for the home- 
made bread and whatever fruits of civility are to 
his mind, and the folks are glad to see him and 
make the exchange, and have him tell them of his 
life and adventures. So Thoreau comes to us out 
of the wilderness with his treasures, and we may 
well give him this good welcome he has won 
When Parker Pillsbury went to see him as he lay a 
dying, he said : " Thoreau, you are so near the 
line now, can you not see something of the other 
side, some glimpse or gleam of the waiting 
world?" " One world at a time, Parker," he whis- 
pered cheerily, And it was the watchword, as it 
seems to me, of his whole life. One world at a 
time, and he saw that well, and served it well ac- 
cording to the nature God gave him, and in the 
short space allowed for his life. A free man to the 
core of his nature with strict limitations, but with- 
in these whole and sound and true, his life is our 
sermon, because 

" The spirit which from God is made 

The noblest of its kind, 
Asks not the help of rules that serve 

To guide the leebler mind. 
It soars, however bold its flight, 

Right onward, safe and free, 
And all that schools and books can teach 

In its own self can see, 
What charms this soul all souls must charm, 

What grieves it saddens all ; 
It holds the choices of the world 
' Within its subtle thrall." 



THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 



VII. 



VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 
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God became man, — God died for man : these 
are the two central beliefs of Christendom. We 
find neither of them in the full Church-sense in the 
Bible; for the primitive New Testament Christians, 
like the little Unitarian flock of the last few gener- 
ations, are outside of the creed-fold of Christen- 
dom. But the germ of each is in the Bible. By 
the end of the second century the germs had grown 
into the "Incarnation" and the "Vicarious Atone- 
ment." I am to speak of the latter doctrine, — less 
to refute it than to see where it came from, and 
watch it forming, and estimate it as the crude sym- 
bol of a truth. That truth we fain would recognize 
ourselves in larger measure. 

THREE ELEMENTS IN VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 

There are three elements in the idea of Vicari- 
ous atonement : Sacrifice Sin expiated by a sacrifice, 
and Vicariousness. 

Picture to yourselves the daily scene in the old 
Hebrew Temple. The Temple was the national 
Cathedral ; to go there was to do what we do on a 
Sunday, — go to church. But what did the old-time 
worshipper carry ? Not a hymn-book ; he drove a 
sheep, or bore a pan of meal and olive oil. What 
did he see ? Priests in their robes, people at their 
worship ; but the robes were stained with blood, 
the people looking at a slaughter. What did he 
hear? The silver trumpets and the sound of 
psalm-singing — mingled with the lowings and bleat- 
ings of the farm-yard. There were flocks of goats 
and sheep huddling together, young bullocks tied 
to rings, doves crowded into baskets. There was 
a man with raised knife killing a victim ; and there 
a priest sprinkling blood upon the altar's horns, 
pouring it warm around its foot to drain off in the 
sluices, lifting heavy joints of meat upon the sacred 
fire-place. Here was a wood pile ; there the place 
for ashes. Here the place to skin and dress the 
carcass ; there the flesh-hooks ; yonder the kitch- 
ens, where the brawny vicars cooked parts of the 
meat after the sacrifice was over. This it was to 
"go to church" in ancient time. Strange as it 
seems to us, at scenes like that ancestors of ours 
have helped. Come we from Greek or Roman 
family, from Saxon, Celt or Scandinavian, we, in 
our forefathers, have worshipped our gods in that 
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way. The Hebrews only shared the habit with the 
other nations of the ancient world. 

The idea involved in such a mode of worship is 
that the god is like the man, — a being to be pleased 
with bribes, appeased when angry, and thanked 
when gracious, by gifts like those for which man 
hankers. The gods were in the sky : what would 
they most desire ? Food ; even as men on earth. 
How could it be offered them ? By mounting 
flames and curling smoke bearing on high the 
meaty fumes, mingled 'perhaps with incense. 
" God smelled a sweet savor," — that, or its equiva- 
lent, is the constant Old Testament phrase when 
speaking of the sacrifices. A very material idea of 
the organs, the appetites, the passions and the 
wishes of Deity. But the original idea it was ; 
and the practices founded on this idea lingered 
long in the midst of Greek philosophy, of He- 
brew monotheism, of conceptions of God as a 
spiritual and all-righteous Father. " I owe a cock 
to vEsculapius," were the dying words of Socrates ; 
and Jesus' birth was thanked for with a pair of tur- 
tle doves. 

And when the sacrifice was strictly confined to 
sheep and goats and doves, it marked a high stage 
of worship already reached. The thing most pre- 
cious made the choicest offering. What so pre- 
cious as a lifet Blood, therefore, supposed to be 
the source of life, was the gift above all grateful to 
the gods. Jehovah's people were to eat no blood, 
for " the life of the flesh is in the blood ; it is the 
blood that maketh an atonement." But then, 
what life, whose blood, so precious as a human 
being's ? Therefore, in the far ages, human sacri- 
fice was perhaps as wide-spread as sacrifice itself, 
or prayer. Sometimes a captive, sometimes a 
slave, sometimes a child, sometimes an only child, 
was offered, — father and mother making thus their 
supreme offering of loyalty or fear. The limitation 
of sacrifice to the brute's life was a step of reform : 
probably the Abraham-and-Isaac story marks in 
the dim legend-way that very crisis in the early 
Hebrew faith. 

The other elements in the Christian dogma are 
that sin can be expiated by a sacrifice ; and this, 
vicariously. Both thoughts are ancient ; but we 
are not to fancy that in the early barbarous day the 
idea, of sin was our moral and spiritual idea, nor 
that the victim was offered from any elaborate mo- 
tive. At first the offering was doubtless made in 
the simple hope of propitiating the offended Power 
by a gift.. In after and more thoughtful times, it 
was made in purposed commutation of penalty, — 
a fine, as it were, instead if some worse pain. Was 
this latter idea the germ, or rather the shrunken 
survival, of the more personal idea of a substituted 
sufferer t It is hard to answer. Either idea, how- 
ever, was "vicarious atonement." But as con- 
science awoke in men, it would assert the inade- 
quacy of any lower substitute for a man except by 
God's express and merciful enactment : so that ac- 
cepted commutation appears in the later Hebrew 
ritual to be the intent of the " sin " and " trespass " 
offerings, and of the "scape-goat" sent off to the 
wilderness on the great " Day of Atonement," la- 



den with the nation's sins. David's horrible peace- 
offering shows that the other, the substitution- 
thought, had been extant : like the Christian dog- 
ma, it is a double instance of vicarious punishment, 
/'. e., it is an instance of vicarious sacrifice to do 
away vicarious guilt : Saul sinned, the nation 
starved, — Saul's sons and grandsons were hanged, 
the nation was forgiven. (2 Sam. xii.) 

Neither of these ideas, again, was confined to the 
Hebrew mind. 

VICARIOUS ATONEMENT AND JESUS CHRIST. 

Now what connection have these ideas of Vica- 
rious Sacrifice for Sin with Jesus Christ ? An in- 
direct, but plain, connection. The great problem 
of evil, Why does the good man suffer ? assumed in 
the Hebrew mind a national form ; and more than 
one answer to it had been given, when, at last, 
one prophet, with a deeper insight pondering the 
problem, spoke as if he saw two Israels bound to- 
gether in their fate, a faithless and a faithful one ; 
and so vivid was the latter to his mind that he spoke 
of it often as a living man with " Servant of Jeho- 
vah " for his name. Why is this righteous servant 
a man of sorrows ? Isaiah's answer is, " He bears 
the bruise of his people's sins, and by his stripes 
they are healed. Jehovah lays on him the iniqui- 
ties of us all." Read the famous chapter, Isaiah 
liii. It is no glimpse across five hundred years of a 
coming Savior, though Jesus himself may have be- 
lieved it was ; but it is a glimpse into that law of 
history of which in after-time Christ's Cross became 
to men the grand illustration, the law of " Vicari- 
ous Atonement." Did Jesus catch from the words 
his sad, clear vision of that law ? No doubt his 
own soul taught him more than any words ; but 
as we read them, probably our eyes rest on the 
very passage of his Scriptures which did most to 
shape in Jesus' mind his own idea of Christship, — 
that the real Christ of the nation must be a lowly- 
hearted sufferer, a victim stricken for its sins, before 
he could become its king. " The Son of man go- 
eth as it is written of him." When, at his last sup- 
per with his friends, he broke the bread for them, — 
"This is my body broken for you!" and poured 
the red wine, — "This is my blood shed for many for 
the remission, of sins," the old Isaiah spoke 
through him. 

And, after the crucifixion, what thought so cer- 
tain for his followers to make their own, full as 
their minds were of Jewish sacrificial imagery and 
double Scripture-senses ? • " Behold the lamb of 
God, dumb, spotless victim, slain for sin !" His 
crucifixion fell at the nation's festival'. "Behold 
our Passover sacrifice I" Could blood of bulls and 
goats purify, — " how much more shall the blood of 
Christ !" Had the Jews a Law, — "here is ransom 
for all/" What need of Law and Temple and the 
altar-scenes, — " here is Redemption made once for 
all by the death of God's own Son !" Was it sim- 
bol or reality to them as they spoke and wrote 
such thoughts, — Paul filling his letters with them, 
the author of <' Hebrews " building up his argu- 
ments with them? Both symbol and reality. • 

Thus the national ideas of Vicarious Atonement 
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connected themselves, for the early Christians, with 
Jesus Christ, and the " Cross " became the sign of 
the New Covenant of Reconciliation. As was said 
above, the New Testament contains the germ of 
the Christian dogma. 

VICARIOUS ATONEMENT AND THE ROMAN MIND. 

But only the germ. The minds of three great races 
worked to fashion the Christian dogmas. The 
Church is Hebrew, Greek and Roman. From the 
Greek mind the mighty " Logos " came lowering 
down upon the figure called by the Jews, " Messiah," 
and from the union of the two the stately form of 
the " Incarnate God " appeared in Christendom. 
None but the metaphysical Greek could plot, none 
but the subtile Greek could phrase, the nature of 
the Godhead, the Persons three in one, the substan- 
ces distinct and yet identical, the being divine yet 
human, the will double yet a unit : so " Incarna- 
tion," — which, full-grown, was the "Trinity," — made 
the Greek's gift to the Christian creed. The other 
central belief of Christendom, the "Vicarious 
Atonement," — which, full-grown, made the drama of 
Redemption, — was the Roman's contribution. His 
national aptitude and training were all practical, 
were all for Government and Law. It therefore fell 
to him to emphasize that side of the new theology 
which concerns, not God's nature, but God's deal- 
ings with mankind, — the theory of sin and its trans- 
mission by inheritance, of legal condemnation and 
of legal grace, and of the relations between Free 
Will and the Divine Providence. All this, as Sir 
Henry Maine points out in his " Ancient Law," the 
Roman mind elaborated for the Church, — again en- 
larging to the imperial, world-wide scale a Jewish 
thought, — this time the symbols of a Jewish altar- 
service and the consolation of some Jewish enthu- 
siasts. And, in the process, what to the early dis- 
ciples was at least half-symbol hardened into com- 
plete and very literal reality, as Christianity became 
the established religion of the Roman world. 

HOW THE PRIMITIVE IDEAS LINGER 1 

We will not try to trace the various forms which 
the dogma has taken as the centuries have passed. 
It is changing form to-day as men let more com- 
mon-sense pass into their Bible-logic and more 
morality pass into their common-sense. But to-day 
it still deserves the title, — " one of the two central 
beliefs of Christendom." Every Sunday, the Cath- 
olic priest, at the most sacred moment of his ser- 
vice, performs the miracle of " Transubstantiation," 
the Mass, meant to reproduce, not in symbol but 
in reality, the sacrifice of God upon the Cross. 
Every Sunday, the Protestant's appeal is to the 
" Atoning Blood :" the hymn, the prayer, the 
preaching, are all reddened with it 

The world has just been startled by a father in 
New England who has sacrificed his child to God. 
We call it murder now ; we shudder with horror at 
it. And yet he loved his child. It was a self-sa.c- 
rifice. It was a Bible-deed, — a deed which, in the 
Bible, has set the standard of loyalty to God. If 
we turn to the commentators, we shall find Chris- 
tian divines, in full chorus, joining in praises to 
Abraham for the attempted slaughter of his child. 
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It is the old savage rite of human sacrifice, in 
which, by their praises, they are joining ! Freeman 
comes along and says, " My faith is stronger than 
to praise ; God speaks to me, saying, Slay ! My 
faith is equal to a deed: what Christians honor, I 
will dare to do." And Christians, perhaps, will 
hang him for his Bible-deed ! But, on the very 
scaffold, should he reach it, there will stand a Chris- 
tian minister by his side, to tell the poor father that 
he is to be saved " by the blood of Christ," — that 
another Father, the God of Heaven and Earth, has 
been propitiated by the sacrifice of an infinite Son, 
and, in virtue of that sacrifice, his sacrifice of a lit- 
tle daughter will be forgiven him ! It is a startling 
thought, a ghastly thought, to come upon from this 
side and in this light. Yet it is no thought pressed 
forward by a heretic. This very idea, that Abra- 
ham's sacrifice of Isaac prefigures, and was meant 
by God to prefigure, the sacrifice on the cross, has 
been a favorite explanation of the preachers ; it is 
in the commentaries written lately ; it had probably 
been suggested in a thousand Christian pulpits of 
New England within a year of Freeman's deed. 
How the primitive ideas linger ! Human sacrifice 
to the old Hebrew Sun-God, at one end, — and at 
the other end, across three thousand years, one of 
the two central dogmas of Christendom ! As the 
doctrine of the Cross, or " the Blood," is often 
preached, does it not plainly betray its far-off ori- 
gin? 

THE ERRORS AND THE TRUTH IN " VICARIOUS ATONE- 
MENT." 

" God died for man," — to save man from the pen- 
alty of sin : to call the statement unprovable as an 
historic fact, unspiritual as a description of the 
soul's experience in sin and restoration, immoral as 
an explanation of the laws of Eternal Justice, and 
therefore impossible and, to some extent, demoral- 
izing, — to call the doctrine all this (and it deserves 
to be called all this), is simply to call notice to the 
fact that a doctrine may be all this, and yet have 
been at some time the result of man's most earnest 
attempt to formulate the laws of sin, of justice, and 
of love : and more, — it may be all this, and yet the 
truths it symbolizes and contains be so transcend- 
ency important that the good it is capable of doing, 
in certain stages of human progress, may a thou- 
sand and ten thousand times outweigh the harm. 
It was a sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin 
that made this complex enginery of Redemption 
necessary in man's eyes. It was a sense of the ab- 
solute supremacy of Justice ; a sense that sin with- 
out a penalty would out-monster sin itself, and that 
not even God might be unjust in order to be mer- 
ciful, which made men devise this plan of arch-in- 
justice and call it the " plan of Salvation." And 
then, in the God quivering on the Cross for man's 
sake, men had a symbol of Love, so vivid, so im- 
pressive, so awful and yet tender, that no other 
symbol in history can be compared with it for pow- 
er to move the heart and conscience through the 
imagination. The very concreteness and inade- 
quacy of a symbol, when the thing symbolized is 
stupendous, are elements of its power ; for they 
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leave imagination the more unhampered and the 
more impelled to play. Women sing the "blood " 
because they think the " God " ; and two crossed 
sticks make dying eyes close happily. Besides, 
though the insistance on such symbols makes a 
large part of the " materialism of the age," yet the 
spiritual side of Salvation is even by a Moody and 
his helpers emphasized : repentance, purification, 
the life of Christ within, are all urged as essential 
to the " faith " that makes the blood a cleansing 
sacrifice. Hence the thousand and ten thousand 
times' excess of good above the harm. 

It cannot be too often remembered by us, and — 
if they could but see it — by our neighbors, that it 
is mainly symbols that we criticise and quarrel with 
in our religious differences. Are yours coarse to 
me in their color and concreteness, — mine are cold 
and vague to you in their abstractness ; whence 
arises all the hurly-burly ! All our doctrines are but 
symbols, — mental symbols. " Unprovable, material- 
istic, immoral, impossible, to some extent demoral- 
izing," we say again of the " Vicarious Atonement " 
as a symbol ; yet not with the hate of Sin, nor with 
the homage to Justice, nor with the affirmation of 
Eternal Love, can men be at any variance. And 
if we value our own emblems because they make 
these things vivid to our minds, let us, while criti- 
cising plainly, be more glad that they are vivid in 
other ways Jo other minds than sharp because these 
other ways seem poor. 

" Immoral," " arch-injustice *' ? The words must 
stand. Double, triple, and quadruple injustice ! 
Vicarious guilt ; vicarious atonement ; huge extor- 
tion in the anguish levied for the unpaid debts ; 
the individual's account balanced on the paid or 
unpaid side, at the god's election : Adam sins, — 
the race is guilty ; Christ suffers, — a fraction of the 
race escapes ; another fraction, with its numerator 
larger and its denominator smaller, goes to timeless 
torture " for the glory of God " ; and not yourself, 
but the god, determines primarily in which fraction 
you are to be counted. Such was the Calvinism of 
which modern orthodoxy is, not a " pale negation," 
but a pale affirmation. 

Yet let us frankly say that much of this is but a 
travesty of Nature. Judged by the play upon her 
face, Nature is calvinistical, if not a Calvinist. 
" Original sin," " election," " vicarious atonement," 
all crudely hint truths which Science is affirming 
loudly in these latter days. As to the last, be only 
this much said here : Sin has two-fold consequen- 
ces, — inward, outward. No one can bear, if he 
would, its inward hurt for me ; it is I must bear it 
all. That my lost character and peace of mind 
can be restored by any sacrifice but my own sacri- 
fice of a " broken heart " and unbroken repentance, 
is out of Nature. And such repenting brings again 
the character and peace ; and that regain of peace 
and moral strength is the feeling called " forgive- 
ness." No vicarious atonement can enter at this 
point ; though here is mainly where the dogma lo- 
cates it. On the other hand, / cannot, if I would,bear 
all the outward hurt of sin myself. Every day, 
others are " bruised for our iniquities," and we for 
theirs. Hourly, the innocent are being " wounded 



for our transgressions " ; we sin and others die, — 
others sin and we die. The home-life, the city's 
life, the nation's life, are crowded full of illustra- 
tions. This interchange of penalty, forever taking 
place throughout society, is the great law of Vica- 
rious Suffering. And inasmuch as, by its operation, 
man is mightily drawn from sin toward righteous- 
ness, toward God, it may be called the law of " Vi- 
carious Atonement." The- common doctrine but 
dimly shadows forth this impressive and unceasing 
demonstration that penalty will somewhere follow 
sin, and this impressive and unceasing appeal made 
by suffering Love. In all ages, martyrs have been 
" reconciling " man to God in this way. At times, 
some such reconciler is so uplifted by his innocence 
and willingness and fate that he becomes historic, 
a " savior slain " ; then man, the worshipper of self- 
sacrifice, brings his throne of idealization, and the 
victim becomes King, and judges and purifies an 
age with the pathos of his appeal for Righteousness. 

But, so far as it is traceable, it is a law, not of 
God's forgiveness to the individual, but of God's 
education of the race. And it is only one side of 
a greater law, — that all lives are linked together, 
members of each other, in joys as well as pains. 
In this larger fact must be sought, — perhaps not 
found, — the vindication of its justice. Perhaps just 
here we reach the point where faith in Goodness 
becomes a faith and ceases to be perfect sight. 
The vicariousness of Nature is vastly greater than 
the vicariousness of the dogma ; a reason, not for 
accepting the dogma as it is, but for correcting, en- 
larging, redressing its statement to the scale of Na- 
ture, — there to let it front our conscience, and in- 
struct our intellect, and judge us, and be judged ! 
One thing is sure, that the " coming motive " to 
high and noble living will only be a larger recog- 
nition of this "law." 



THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 

It is with pleasure that I observe the evident dis- 
position of " Unity," and the men whom it repre- 
sents, to avoid a polemical tone toward the other 
churches. The general decadence of the polemi- 
cal tone among Unitarians seems one of the nota- 
ble signs that the body is entering upon a new and 
more fruitful phase, in which the spirit of absolute 
freedom of inquiry is to be emitted with a warmer 
spirituality and a more successful promotion of 
practical righteousness in the community. I sus- 
pect that, in the nature of things, this advance in 
spiritual and practical life was hardly possible until 
the principle of intellectual freedom had been fully 
established. I venture to urge some special reasons 
why Unitarian and Liberal teachers do well to avoid 
a polemical tone toward Orthodoxy. There is a 
temptation to take that tone, because the intellect- 
ual features of the Orthodox system are repugnant 
to the Liberal thinker ; because, also, their moral 
effect seems to him injurious ; and frequently be- 
cause his own progress has consisted partly in get- 
ting rid of Orthodox ideas, and it is natural for him 
reconcile loyalty to my own convictions with char- 
ity to the convictions of others ? I think that when 
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to reproduce to his hearers the process which he 
has been through. Nevertheless, I believe the po- 
lemical tone toward Orthodoxy is very rarely wise. 
It is the very nature of religious controversy to di- 
vert men's minds from the substance of religion. 
It exasperates those whom we wish to convert, and 
it is apt to puff up with self-complacency those who 
already believe as we do. This of polemics in gen- 
eral : there are special reasons why, in our commu- 
nities aggressive controversy is out of place on the 
part of Unitarians toward the Orthodox. 

In the first place, the only solid ground for claim- 
ing advantage for one form of religion over another 
is that it bears better fruit. Now, is it generally 
true that in a particular community the attendants 
on a Unitarian church are purer, more truthful, 
more benevolent, more spiritual, — in a word, better 
men and women,— than the attendants on the other 
churches? Especially, can any clearly-marked 
moral superiority be claimed, in view of the fact 
that Unitarianism principally reaches the class 
which already enjoys special advantages of educa- 
tion and thoughtfulness ? Compare the average 
Unitarian congregation with the average Congrega- 
tionalist, Baptist, Methodist, or even Catholic; 
make due allowance for the fact that some of these 
latter deal with much rougher and less hopeful ma- 
terial than the first ; and can it be claimed that the 
Unitarian church has a clear and indisputable ad- 
vantage in the moral fruitage resulting from its 
labors ? I leave the broad answer to be given by 
each according to his own observation. For my 
own part, I notice that if, in this town where I write, 
for instance, there is any good work of benevolence 
or of public service to be undertaken, — a Union 
Relief Society for the poor, a Children's Aid Asso- 
ciation, or whatever it may be, — it finds its promo- 
ters and helpers about as much in one church as in 
another. So, again, I have asked New England 
school-teachers, of much experience .and observa- 
tion, decided Unitarians in their own convictions : 
" Do you see any moral difference in the children 
that come to you from Unitarian and from Ortho- 
dox families ?" and have received the answer, "We 
can see no difference at all." Most of the tests 
that lean apply indicate alike result. Now, if 
Unitarian churches do not produce better men and 
women than other churches, is it worth while to 
make any vaunt of superiority ? Or, if on the whole 
and in the long run they do produce a higher type 
of manhood and womanhood, it would seem better 
to let that fact speak for itself. 

There is another consideration that needs to be 
borne in mind by those whose personal associations 
are chiefly among Unitarians. The working beliefs 
of Orthodox people are something quite different 
from the formulated and self-consistent systems of 
religious philosophy known as Orthodoxy. Even 
the average preaching in Orthodox churches is far 
milder, more practical, more rational, than the Cal- 
vinistic system as laid down by its great historic 
expounders. Still more remote from that system 
are the working beliefs by which most of the good 
men and women in Orthodox churches really live. 
The truth is, almost any man's philosophy or theo- 



ry of religion is like a big house with all kinds of 
rooms, and in only a very few of the rooms is the 
man's life carried on. I think, on the whole, it cer- 
tainly is the growing tendency of the Orthodox to 
live in the best rooms of their theological house. 
" Unconditional election," " Reprobation," — these 
have been pretty much uninhabited these many years. 
" Damnation of infants," — why, that noisome dun- 
geon is so completely in ruins that the occupants 
of the house dispute whether there ever was such a 
place ! " Substitutional Atonement," — that is still 
considerably in use, but a good part of the family 
have moved out of it altogether. " Eternal dam- 
nation," — that chamber is rarely opened now ex- 
cept for the purpose of proving that it exists, and 
it is crumbling very fast. " The Trinity,"— that is 
really shifting into something very different from its 
old shape ; the inhabited part of it is really " The 
deity of Christ ;" which, in its practical significance, 
is coming to be just this : the historical existence 
of an ideally perfect human character who is the 
direct manifestation of God. "Love," "Right- 
eousness," " Immortality," " The Spiritual Life," — 
these are the rooms of the old house into which the 
best and strongest elements of the whole Christian 
family, — most of it Orthodox in name, — are coming 
more and more to reside. Is it worth while for 
those of us who discard the Orthodox name and phi- 
losophy, but who, with all our search, can find no bet- 
ter home for the soul, none more surely founded on 
the eternal rock, than righteousness and love and 
hope and trust, — is it worth while for us to assail, 
for want of philosophical consistency or intellectual 
courage, those who are evidently coming by differ- 
ent roads to the same practical result ? Are we so 
perfect in consistency and in courage, so certain 
that we have reached final truth, or so sure that we 
are living in the best rooms of our theological house, 
that we can afford to assume superiority over those 
who do not speak as we speak or see as we see ? 

It may be said that when a Unitarian preacher 
assails Orthodoxy, he of course refers to the philo- 
sophical system, and not to the people who practi- 
cally discard its worst elements. But it is to be 
remembered that hearers do not always make these 
distinctions, and that the very names of " Ortho- 
dox" and " Evangelical" are very dear to many 
people, who attach often no very clear ideas to 
them, but who are repelled when those names are 
attacked. It is alike desirable for peace and for 
truth, for mutual liking and for mutual help, that 
Orthodox and Unitarians should know each other 
better ; that they should meet oftener on distinct- 
ively religious ground as well as in what are called 
secular affairs. One great barrier to such inter- 
course is the exclusion of Unitarians from Ortho- 
dox pulpits, for which, of course, the responsibility 
rests on the latter. But the barrier is strengthened 
every time that a Unitarian minister assails Ortho- 
doxy. He may need sometimes to speak the criti- 
cal word, but ninety-nine times in a hundred his 
word will be more fruitful to his hearers, if spoken, 
not in the way of criticism or denial, but positively 
and constructively. 



Of course, the question presses 
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the preacher reaches the answer to that question, 
he finds he has also answered the broader question : 
How shall I make my teaching fruitful to my hear- 
ers ? I take the answer to both questions to be, — 
the inquiry being not now as to substance, but as 
to form and method, — teach not abstractly, but by 
application to the life ; teach in concrete forms ; 
do not labor to prove that " salvation depends not 
on belief, but on right character ;" but show yonr 
people by endless illustration what right character 
is ; draw your material from the nursery, the shop, 
the farm, the factory. Let humanity rather than 
philosophy be your inspiration. Get near to your 
people ; find out what they care about, and where 
the shoe pinches. Teach as Jesus taught, and as 
he would teach to-day, — I mean the Jesus, not of 
the Fourth Gospel, but of the Synoptics. 

I am persuaded that this question of method has 
the closest connection with success in preaching, 
and with whatever failure has been hitherto attrib- 
utable to Unitarian preaching. It is really a ques- 
tion of spirit as well as of method ; it involves not 
merely skill in the form of a sermon, but the mo- 
tive behind the sermon ; a motive, it should be, not 
of concern about abstract truth, but of personal 
sympathy with the hearer. We are constantly 
taught how impossible it is to gauge a preacher's 
power, — I mean real and beneficent power, not 
mere popularity, — by the intellectual value of his 
ideas. We are apt to wonder at this, and to blame 
the people. But it is no fault of the people's. The 
ideas in a sermon are only one element in its value, 
and not the most important. Genuine, warm sym- 
pathy for the hearers, the outgoing of the heart 
toward them,— that may be reckoned as first. The 
use of the hearer's own language, — story rather 
than argument, direct application rather than phi- 
losophizing, the speech of the household rather 
than of the study, — that I should put as second. 
After these, the clearness and depth of the thought ; 
and, after all of these, physical presence, voice, and 
other externalities. 

Something like this I believe would be the scale 
upon which to measure the power of moral fruitful- 
ness in a sermon ; and I believe a study of the most 
successful preachers, — look, for instance, at Moody, 
Phillip Brooks, Robert Collyer, — would bear this 
out. 

Now, it is when moral ideas are presented in their 
bare and intellectual form, that collision with other 
systems most easily arises. Let them be clothed in 
their working form, put in their applications to life, 
and not as mere abstractians, — and practical har- 
mony ensues between all who are working toward 
the same ends. In other words, it is the most fruit- 
ful preaching that is also the most reconciling. 

George S. MerriAm. 

Springfield, Mass., July II, 1879. 



PRIVATE SCHOOL. 
Two pupils (either sex) will be received into a liberal fam- 
ily, Sept. 1, for instruction in English branches. Healthy 
location. Unitarian Church and Sunday School. For fur- 
ther particulars, address, T. H. Eddmes, 

Genoa, (Kane Co.,) HI. 



CHURCHES AND SLAVERY. 

Oliver Johnson in his " Recollections of an Ab- 
olitionist," in the N. Y. Tribune, writes : 

Dr. Lyman Beecher was then at the head of the orthodox 
pulpit in Boston. The great controversy between Orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism was drawing nigh to its culmination in the 
complete divorcement of the two parties. Dr. Chaning, the 
leader on the Unitarian side, was a man of a gentle and hu- 
mane spirit, not liking controversy, while Dr. Beecher was a 
born belligerent Mr. Garrison was conscientiously and 
strictly orthodox, and therefore naturally inclined to seek 
support in the first instance from the orthodox, pulpit and 
church. When he was in Boston in 1827, editing The Afa- 
tiottal Philanthropist, he became a warm admirer of Dr. 
Beecher, partly on account of his attitude on the Temper- 
ance question, but still more because of his great powers as 
a preacher, and naturally enough, the Doctor was the first 
minister to whom he appealed for support in the warfare 
against slavery. He was bitterly disappointed in finding 
him indifferent to his appeal. "I have too many irons in the 
fire already," said the Doctor. •• Then," said Mr. Garrison, 

you had better let all your irons burn than neglect your 
duty to the slave." The Doctor, like almost all the clergy- 
men of that day, was a coloniiationist, believing that free- 
dom to the slaves with liberty to remain in the United States 
would be a curse ; they must be sent to Africa, whence their 
fathers had been stolen, and carry to that country the Chris- 
tianity of their masters. To him, therefore, Mr. Garrison's 
doctrine of immediate emancipation upon American soil was 
repulsive, and he told him so. " Your zeal," he said, " is 
commendable ; but you are misguided. If you will give up 
your fanatical notions and be guided by us (the clergy) we 
will make you the Wllberforce of America." 

Mr. Garrison left Dr. Beecher with a disappointed and sad- 
dened heart, for he had counted with confidence upon his 
sympathy and support. He had sat under his preaching 
with profit and delight, and he longed to hear his eloquent 
voice pleading the cause of the imbruted slave. Disappoint- 
ed in this, to whom should he next turn ? He resolved to 
visit other clergymen of the city and vicinity and seek their 
co-operation. But, with hardly an exception, he found them 
unsympathetic. Dr. Beecher, in speaking for himself, had 
unconsciously spoken for the rest. Truth bad indeed fallen 
in the street, and equity could not enter. He resolved to go 
and see Jeremiah Evans, secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, who had been writing eloquently in be- 
half of the Indians. Surely, he said to himself, I shall find 
a helper in him. But no ; Mr. Evarts, with all his sympathy 
for the outraged Indians, would not speak or write a word 
in behalf of the slave, or countenance any effort for his 
emancipation ; and Mr. Garrison learned to his unspeakable 
disgust, that not a few of the Cherokees and Choc taws, for 
whom Mr. Evarts was pleading so eloquently, were them- 
selves the owners of negro slaves ! 

It was in the midst of snch darkness, discouragement and 
doubt that The Liberator was born — born to fight slavery to 
the death, and to record its final extinction. Started without 
so much as a single dollar of capital, or even one subscriber, 
it was sustained for thirty-five years by such pluck and en- 
durance, and such faith in God as has been but rarely wit- 
nessed in the history of mankind. In the character of its ed- 
itor it had a moral capital that no fire of persecution could 
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destroy or impair, and no flood of calumny overwhelm. 
" My country is the world, my countrymen are all mankind," 
was its grand and all-embracing motto ; born of the very 
heart and soul of the religion of Christ. It fought for what 
is most of all fundamental in that religion, for that without 
which it were indeed a mockery and a sham. 

Stuart at Andover, Alexander at Princeton, Fisk at Wil- 
braham, and others who in high places were training a new 
generation of ministers, were weaving ingenious arguments 
from the Scriptures to prove that slaveholding was compati- 
ble with the golden rule, and that the plea for immediate 
emancipation was the wildest fanaticism. The ready plea 
of the apologist for slavery was, that excitement upon the 
subject would inevitably quench the influences of the Divine 
Spirit and put an end to the revivals of religion which were 
declared to be the great instrumentality for the conversion of 
the world. The voices of thousands who might otherwise 
have borne a testimony against slavery were hushed to silence 
by this specious plea. A small remnant was indeed " faith 
ful among the faithless found," but they fell under 'popular 
reproach, and in some instances were subject to persecution 
among false brethren. Most of the churches, to quote the 
significant words of Whittier, " lent their strength to the 
spoiler," and, in the language of James G. Birney, a sound, 
cool-headed Presbyterian, became " the bulwarks of Amer- 
ican slavery." 

If we may accept for truth the declaration of the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, '* that there was no power out of the church that 
would sustain slavery an hour if it was not sustained in it," 
then it must be admitted that the church was responsible for 
the failure to abolish the system by moral power, and for all 
the blood spilled and the treasure lost in the war of the re- 
bellion ! There was no pretence then that Mr. Garrison was 
an infidel. That plea was invented years afterward, when 
the churches found it necessary to offer some plausible ex- 
case for their delinquency ; and it was no truer then than it 
would have been if offered at first. It was in the power of 
the churches, if they had had any heart for the work, to 
make the movement their own, to lead and guide it from its 
beginning to its consummation. This, indeed, was what Mr. 
Garrison desired and expected. He coveted not for himself 
the honors of leadership, but would have been content to 
servo the cause inconspicuously, if the men in power and in- 
fluence had been persuaded to take it up. He was forced to 
the front when he would gladly have taken a place in the ranks. 

THE JEWS. 

BY QBOBOB BLIOT. 

The European world baa Ionic been used to consider the 
Jews as altogether exceptional, and it has followed naturally 
enough that they have been excepted from the rules of jus* 
tioe and mercy, which are based on human likeness. But to 
consider a people whose ideas have determined the religion 
of half the world, and that the more cultivated half, and who 
made the most eminent struggle against the power of Rome, 
as a purely exceptional race, is a demoralising offence against 
rational knowledge, a stultifying inconsistency in historical 
interpretation. 

No wonder the Jews have their vices s no wonder if it were 
proved (which it has not hitherto appeared to be) that some 
of them have a bad pre-eminence in evil, and unrivalled su- 
perfluity of naughtiness. It would be more plausible to 



make a wonder of the virtues which have prospered among 
them under the shadow of oppression. But instead of dwell- 
ing on these, or treating as admitted what any hardy or igno- 
rant person may deny, let us found simply on the loud asser- 
tions of the hostile. The Jews, it is said, resisted the 
expansion of their own religion into Christianity ; they were 
in the habit of spitting on the cross; they have held the 
name of Christ to be Anathema. Who taught them that ? 
The men who made Christianity a curse to them ; the men 
who made the name of Christ a symbol for the spirit of ven- 
geance, and, what was worse, made the execution of the 
vengeance a pretext for satisfying their own savageness, 
greed and envy : the men who sanctioned with the name of 
Christ a barbaric and blundering copy of pagan fatalism in 
taking the words, " His blood be upon us and on our chil- 
dren," as a divinely appointed verbal warrant for wreaking 
cruelty from generation to generation on the people from 
whose sacred writings Christ drew his teaching. Strange 
retrogression in the professors of an expanded religion, 
boasting an illumination beyond the spiritual doctrine of He- 
brew prophets I For Hebrew prophets proclaimed a God 
who demanded mercy rather than sacrifices. The Christians 
also believed that God delighted not in the blood of rams 
and of balls, bat they apparently conceived him as requiring 
for his satisfaction the sighs and groans, the blood and roasted 
flesh of men whose forefathers had misunderstood the meta- 
phorical character of prophecies which spoke of spiritual 
pre-eminence under the figure of a material kingdom. Was 
this the method by which Christ desired his title to the Mei- 
slahship to be oommended to the hearts and understandings 
of the nation in which he was born? Many of his sayings 
bear the stamp of that patriotism which places fellow- 
countrymen In the inner circle of affection and duty. And 
did the words, "Father, forgive them, they know not wbat 
they do," refer only to the centurion and his band, a tacit 
exception being made of every Hebrew there present from 
the mercy of the Father and the compassion of the Son?— 
nay, more, of every Hebrew yet to come who remained un- 
converted after hearing of his claim to the Messiahship, not 
from his own lips or those of his native apostles, but from the 
lips of alien men whom cross, creed snd baptism had left 
cruel, rapacious and debauched ? It is more reverent to 
Christ to believe that he mast have approved the Jewish mar- 
tyrs who deliberately chose to be burned or massacred rather 
than be guilty of a blaspheming lie, more than he approved 
the rabble of crusaders who robbed and murdered them in 
his name. 

Unquestionably the Jews, having been more than any 
other race exposed to the adverse moral influences of alien- 
ism, mast, both in individuals and in groups, have suffered 
some corresponding moral degradation ; but in fact they have 
escaped with less of abjectness and less of hard hostility 
toward the nations whose haod hat been against them, than 
could have happened in the case of a people who had neither 
their adhesion to a separate religion founded on historic 
memories, nor their characteristic family affectionateness. 
Tortured, flogged, spit npon, the corpus vile on which rage 
or wantonness vented themselves with impunity, their name 
flung at them as an opprobrium by superstition, hatred and 
contempt, they have remained proud of their origin. Does 
any one call this an evil pride? Perhaps he belongs to that 
order of man who, while he has a democratic dislike for 
dukes and earls, wants to make believe that his father was 
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an idle gentleman, when in fact he was an honorable arti- 
san, or who would feel flattered to be taken for other than 
an Englishman. It is possible to be too arrogant about our 
blood or our calling, but that arrogance is virtue compared 
with such mean pretence. The pride which identifies as 
with a great historic body is a humaniiing, elevating habit 
of mind, inspiring sacrifices of individual comfort, gain, or 
other selfish ambition, for the sake of that ideal whole; and 
no man swayed by such a sentiment can become completely 
abject. That a Jew of Smyrna, where a whip is carried by 
passengers ready to flog off the too officious specimens of bit 
race, can still be proud to say, "I am a Jew," is surely a 
a fact to awaken an admiration in a mind capable of under- 
standing what we may call the ideal forces' of human hiitory. 
And again, a varied, impartial observation of the Jews in 
different countries tends to the impression that they have a 
predominant kindliness which must have been deeply in- 
grained in the constitution of their race to have outlasted 
the ages of persecution and oppression. The concentration 
of their joys in domestic life has kept up in them the capac- 
ity of tenderness ; the pity for the fatherless and the widow, 
the care for the women and the little ones, blend intimately 
with their religion, is a well of mercy that cannot long or 
widely be pent up by exclusiveness. And the kindliness of 
the Jews overflows the line of division between him and the 
Qentile. On the whole, one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the history of this scattered people, made for 
ages "a scorn and a hissing," it, that after being subjected 
to this process, which might have been expected to be in 
every sense deteriorating and vitiating, they have come out 
of it (in any estimate which allows for numerical propor- 
tion) rivalling the nations of all European countries in 
healthiness and beauty of physique, in practical ability, in 
scientific and artistic aptitude, and in some forms of ethical 
value. A significant indication of their natural rank is seen 
in the fact that at this moment the leader of the Liberal par- 
ty in Germany is a Jew, the leader of the Republican party 
in France is a Jew, and the head of the Conservative minis- 
try in England is a Jew. 

HEBREW UNION. 
The Independent gives the following report of the Sixth 
Annual Council of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tion recently held in New York : " Over 200 delegates were 
in attendance. Wm. B. Hackenberg, of Philadelphia, was 
chosen president. While the committee on permanent or- 
ganization was absent, Dr. Sonnenschein, of St. Louis, was 
invited to address the delegates. He said it was a matter of 
congratulation that there was gathered in convention men 
representing all shades of Judaism, from the most conserva- 
tive to the most radical, for the purpose of uniting in an at 
tempt to regain what they had lost — harmony in the Hebrew 
faith ; and he was particularly gratified to find them assem 
bled in the same hall where Felix Adler, that eloquent apos 
tie of Judaism, had so often preached. The mention of the 
name of Felix Adler was .received with a storm of mingled 
hisses and cheers. Delegates called the speaker to order ; 
but the chairman ruled that, as he had been invited by vote 
to make an address, he could proceed and express his individ- 
ual opinions. A motion to take a recess was voted down, and 
Dr. Sonnenschein finished his speech. The president of the 
Executive Board presented his report for the past year. He 
said the sentiment of "Union in Israel" had grown, and re- 



commended the erection of a new college building in Cin 
cinnati, the consideration of the question of a stricter observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, the establishment of a young ladies' 
seminary, the encouragement of agricultural pursuits, and 
further legislation on the subject of civil and religious rights. 
A special commission reported favorably on the project of a 
college at Cincinnati, and the report was adopted. The com- 
mittee on circuit preaching recommended the plan, and it 
was adopted. The duty of circuit preachers will be to organ- 
ize congregations, to awaken religious spirit, and to organize 
religious schools. Each minister will have a salary fixed by 
the Executive Board, and his expenses, not over $500 a year, 
are to be paid, except when the community visited can furn- 
ish the money. Dr. Moses said Judaism was dying out in the 
South. The Jews are marrying into Christian families, and 
their children are growing up without religious instruction. 
There should be more Jewish preaching in the South. The 
most spirited debate of the session was on the agricultural 
project, which was considered last year 'and given to a com- 
mittee- to report upon. The plan as finally adopted is as 
follows : 

That a tract of land should be purchased large enough to 
accommodate at least fifty families and support a model farm 
school ; that managers of Jewish schools and charitable insti- 
tutions should introduce into the institutions elementary in- 
struction on the subject ; that the opportunity now opens for 
a good investment of money by capitalists ; and that the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Council be empowered to select from 
their number a committee of five on agriculture, to solicit 
donations of land, of farming implements, and money, to 
allot to each family in the colony from fifty to eighty acres of 
land, that shall be rent free for seven years, after which the 
land taken up shall be offered to the incumbent for a reason- 
able price, the money received to be applied in purchasing 
other land, as at first, and so on ; to purchase such additional 
tracts of land as may from time to time in the colonial life be 
expedient and as the funds on hand may allow ; and that 
the Board's committee should consult with kindred organiza- 
tions as to the best means of accomplishing the project of the 
colony. 

The next session of the Council will be held in Chicago. 
This was the first convention after the union of the Eastern 
and Western Jews." 

A NEW LIBERAL PAPER. 
The Western Literal, a new monthly paper "devoted to the 
cause of Liberal Christianity in the Southwest," comes from 
Waterville, Kansas. Its editor, C. H. Pickards, writes : "To 
our knowledge, there are but two religious papers in the 
State, while the number of journals devoted to news, politics, 
agriculture, education and general literature, is legion. Prob- 
ably no State in the Union, in proportion to its population, 
publishes so many secular dailies, weeklies, and monthlies, 
and so few of a distinctive religious and moral character. 
This field is especially open to a journal like our own. The 
people of Kansas and the Southwest are exceptionally liberal 
in their religious tendencies, and while, through want of effi- 
cient leaders, they have organized few societies and built few 
liberal churches, the need of such things is sensibly felt and 
frequently expressed. We are impressed with the idea that 
the best medium of preserving, developing and organizing this 
liberal leaven would be a religious paper, which should be 
keenly alive to the needs and interests of the liberal causa in 
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the rapidly-growing States west and south of the Missouri, 
and which should be published in a spirit harmonious with that 
of our people. In entering this field we shall neither crowd 
nor be crowded. The only religious journals devoted to the 
Unitarian cause which circulate in these States are the Chris- 
tian Register, published in Boston, and Unity, published in 
Chicago. Both of these are most excellent, and we wish that 
they were more widely circulated and better known among us. 
We mistrust, however, that neither has a very large subscrip- 
tion list west of the Missouri ; and it is evident that, publish- 
ed at the distance of Chicago and Boston, these papers, how- 
ever excellent and filled with substantial meat, cannot, from 
the very nature of the case, devote any considerable share of 
their attention to a region which to them is more or less a re- 
mote Athabaska and Saskatchewan, or at best a land with the 
bare possibilities of a future liberal Eldorado. With vital 
faith "that the hour Cometh and now is" when this land 
should share in that liberal Gospel so familiar in the East, we 
enter the field in this auxiliary capacity. As our name indi- 
cates, we shall try to be liberal. It shall be our aim to culti- 
vate that tone of thought which shall be, in the largest and 
purest sense, free and untrammelled, and that temper toward 
those differing from us in opinion best calculated to favor a 
mutual exchange of ideas which shall be profitable to both." 



NOTES. 



Bishop Colenso calls the Zulu war a " most unrighteous and 
unnecessary " war, «' which has been forced on by the policy 
of the High Commission," and "in which already ten thous- 
and human beings have been killed." 

Dr. Talmage, seeing the Saturday Review's criticism of 
bim, is said to have compared it to " a little dog baying at 
the moon, which pleased the dog and did the moon no 
harm." 

On account of the recent rains in England, " the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London have recom- 
mended to their clergy to use the ' prayer for fair weather' 
in their churches." 

Prof. Simon Newcomb answering President Porter in the 
Independent, says : " Not only has he (Prof. Newcomb) no 
sympathy with the supposed materialism of western science, 
but has probably a worse opinion of its logical basis than 
President Porter himself." 

Prof. Brueck, a Protestant, has just been elected " Rector 
Magnificus " of the six-century-old University of Vienna. 
He is the first Protestant who has held that office. The Uni- 
versity has lately shown farther religions liberality in elect- 
ing two Hebrew gentlemen, Professors Oruenhut and Hoff- 
man, to the chairs of Law and Philosophy. A short time 
ago, it is said, a Hebrew could not as much as take a doctor's 
degree in any university. — N. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Gladstone writes in a letter that he has. found a prin- 
cipal test of religion to be its power of securing right moral 
judgments, and adds : " To my great pain and disappoint- 
ment, I have found during the last three years that thousands 
of Churchmen, not including the clergy, supplied the great 
mast of those who have gone lamentably wrong upon 
questions involving deeply the interests of truth, justice and 
humanity. I should hear with much comfort any satisfactory 
explanation of this very painful circumstance." 



Cetewayo, according to Punch, addresses England as fol- 
lows : "If you have missionaries left at home, why do they 
not teach you the same things they teach me ? They tell me 
I must not invade Englishman's country. Englishman invade 
mine. They forbid me to wash my spears in Boess' blood. 
Englishman wash his bayonets in Zulus'. They teach me I 
must not keep up my army of young men . Englishman keep 
up his army of younger men than mine. They say I must 
not kill Zulu. I must not take your cattle. You take mine. 
I must not settle on Englishman's or Boer's land. English- 
men and Boers settle on my young men's." 

The advantages of Union are seen in the following, quoted 
from the Social Science Journal : " Dr. Gray, Superintend- 
ent of the Insane Asylum in Utica, states that the percentage* 
of insanity among farmers' wives is greater than among mar- 
ried women of other classes. They are isolated and lonely, 
and their lives are very monotonous from the same round of 
work, year after year. Their hope lies in the spread and 
enlarged seope of Granges, which make separate homes 
members of a community of mutual interest and social life. 
It brings wholesome change, new incentives to labor, and 
affords a necessaiy series of recreations and a new interest 
in humanity." 

A man who, like Rev. Charles Bullock, an English clergy- 
man, writes a book on " Shakspeare's Debt to the Bible," 
should acknowledge his own debts. But J. B. Selkirk "writes 
to a London newspaper that the contents of twenty pages of 
the book', without which it would have been no book at all, 
are appropriated from a volume of his, now in a fourth edi- 
tion, entitled ' Bible Truths and Shakspearean Parallels.' 
Mr. Bullock, he says, has copied out fifty-five of the subjects 
treated by him, quotations, references, and headings all com- 
plete, with the only difference that he has given the Biblical 
references instead of copying them out in full, and in so do- 
ing has reduced the value of his work." 

Dr. Bellows, in a recent speech, said : " No man can cease 
to care for the church without gradually deteriorating ; and 
on this point I have the testimony of the st ongest and best 
men. I never knew one man or woman who steadily evaded 
the house of prayer and public worship on the Lord's day 
who habitually neglected it, and had a theory on which it 
was neglected — that did not come to grief and bring other 
people to grief. Some people may have been so well brought 
up in their youth that they do not come to visible grief ; but 
what grief is equal to that of gradually losing faith in every- 
thing, and doubting whether this world in which we are living 
is not, after all, a dream that may be told by an idiot, — a 
vision, something that we must try to be patient with, pluck- 
ing such pleasures and fruits as offer themselves to our reach?" 

The Alliance speaks of rationalists who, "commencing by 
doubting some of the dogmas of the church, ended by doubt- 
ing the nail-prints, the Cross, and the Resurrection. The 
ship's crew begins to throw out ballast, and ends by casting 
overboard the quadrant, the compass, the wheel, and the wa- 
ter casks." But, on the same leaf, the Alliance pays the fol- 
lowing compliment to one who has thrown overboard the 
aforesaid doctrines and more : " Time was when it was a 
question whether Queen Victoria or the Empress Eugenie 
was the first woman of Europe. There is no question now. 
A widow with doubtful right to the title, of obscure birth, is 
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acknowledged by the best part of the world as the first wo- 
man in it. The aristocracies of birth and property have giv- 
en way to the autocracy of intellect, and the genius of a 
George Eliot raises her above scepter and crown, title and 
wealth." 

Chastine Cox thinks " God has forgiven " his crime, and 
has so much faith that he says, when returning to the cell af- 
ter conviction, he felt " like shouting praises to God." The 
N. Y. Tribune says : " Probably the preacher of Cox's own 
race, who discoursed U|<on the case the other night, described 
him when he spoke of him as an illustration of the entire 
separation of religion and morality. Cox seems to have seen 
no inconsistency in indulging in an occasional burglary and 
living a disolute life, at the same time he was a devout 
church member and went about urging others to become 
members also. It is easy to see how such a man might rea- 
son himself into the belief that he was innocent of any crime 
but an unimportant burglary, and how he might roll that off 
his conscience with the utmost ease. But the thought of the 
complacent scaffold speech he is likely to make is good 
cause for a shudder " 

According to a French journal, some curious facts have 
come to light about the regeneration of the eye, during ex- 
periments made by M. Pbilipeaux. He has aimed to ascer- 
tain whether, on completely emptying the eyes of young rab- 
bits and guinea-pigs, the vitreous humor would be reorgan- 
ized, and whether even the crystalline lens would be repro- 
duced. He has been careful not to destroy the crystalline 
capsule, for experience has shown that in order that an organ 
shall be regenerated, a portion of it must be left in its place. 
A month after the mutilation was effected, the eyes which had 
been emptied were filled afresh, and the crystalline lens was 
restored. He operated on twenty-four animals, and in each 
case the mutilated eye revived. This would seem to show 
that the optic organ has the same capabilities as the bones ; 
the organic process repairs an injury, and reconstructs, more 
or less completely, that portion which has been lost. — Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 

A most remarkable religious service was held in St Louis 
on Sunday evening, June 29th, being nothing less than a joint 
meeting of Baptists and Jews, held in the synagogue of the 
latter, and presided over jointly by the pastor, the Rev. W. 
W. Boyd, and the rabbi, Dr. Sonnenschein. On the burning 
of the Second Baptist Meeting-house, six months ago, the 
Jewish congregation near by offered their Christian neighbors 
the free use of their temple while the new church was build- 
ing. The kind offer was accepted, and, after using Dr. Son- 
nenschein's synagogue for half a year, a united meeting was 
proposed. The two clergymen led in prayer, hymns were 
sung from their two hymn books, a sermon preached by Mr. 
Boyd from a text in the Psalms, and at the close of it a silver 
service presented in the name of the Baptist congregation to 
the Jewish minister, who responded, drawing a graphic pic- 
ture of a " brotherhood of all nations and creeds traveling to 
the great hereafter, with their hearts and affections fixed on 
the same God, and regarding each as the children of the 
same parent." — Independent. 

W. R. Greg, in the Nineteenth Century, writes : "The re- 
ceived creed, which we are only slowly beginning to outgrow 
or to expurgate, pronounces that men's salvation depends not 
on what they do, but on what they think ; not on righteous 
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conduct and a Christian spirit, but on sound dogma and cor- 
rect belief ; not on being imbued and governed by ' the mind 
which was in Jesus,' hut on having accepted right ideas as to 
who Jesus was and what he taught Till this fatal ides is ex- 
ploded, Christianity can neither bear its destined fruits nor 
deserve its borrowed name. So long as it reigns pre eminent, 
religious persecution can neither be denounced as illegitimate, 
nor resented as iniquitous. If my eternal salvation really de- 
pends upon the faith I hold, it is impossible to argue that any 
severity, any barbarism, any oppression which offers the pros- 
pect of converting me to the faith that opens the gates of 
heaven, may not be the most righteous and kindly treatment 
to pursue toward me — is not, or may not be, not only a justi- 
fiable course, but a sacred and a solemn duty. 'The theory 
of persecution,' it has been well said, ' would be invulnera- 
ble, if its major premises were not unsound.' " 

G. W. Smalley writes that M. de Lesseps, though seventy- 
three years old, is " one of the youngest men now living. He 
does not look a day older than when I saw him at the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869. He is just as erect in figure 
and alert in manner ; his eye is as bright and full, and his 
conversation has all the old power and vivacity which coaxed 
incredulous capitalists into finding money for piercing the 
Isthmus. He has now, as you know, embarked on a new un- 
dertaking, and is going to make a ship canal from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, by way of Panama. On this he talks, as of 
old, with the utmost freedom, with a confidence which knows 
no limits. He discusses it with as much zest and zeal as if he 
were a boy with the future all before him, and his fame and 
fortune yet to make. . . Yesterday this septuagenarian 
youth devoted a long afternoon in the city to business, sat 
through a long dinner, appeared about midnight at Mrs. Mil- 
lais' party, having his hostess, Mrs Douglass Murray, on his 
arm, and spent two or three hours in that brilliant company. 
At two this morning I saw him waltzing airily with a young 
lady who might have been his granddaughter." 

Lydia Maria Child, writing in the August Atlantic, of Mr. 
Garrison, says : " His character had, undoubtedly, a strong 
stamp of Puritanism, partly in his organization, and partly 
the result of being reared in an atmosphere of Calvinism. 
But, though he was always stern and uncompromising in the 
rebuke of wrong, those who knew him well were aware of an 
undertone of deep tenderness in his feelings. It was, in fact, 
a genuine love for his fellow men that rendered him so severe 
in his denunciations of oppression. Any contemptuous esti- 
mate of human beings, whether they were women, negroes, 
or Chinese, kindled his indignation, and he never paused to 
measu e the fashion of its utterance. But when he encoun- 
tered a reasonable, manly antagonist, no one conld be more 
courteous in debate than he. While traveling on a steamboat, 
he accidentally fell into conversation with a stranger, who 
proved to be a South Carolinian. The subject of slavery was 
almost immediately introduced, for in those days Southerners 
were even more alert to vindicate their ' peculiar institution ' 
than the abolitionists were to attack it. Mr. Garrison, in re- 
ply to the statements of bis companion, frankly avowed that 
he was himself an ultra-abolitionist ; and he went on to ex- 
plain why he thought the abolition of so bad a system would 
prove equally beneficial to the white race and the colored. 
The Southern gentleman listened with apparent interest, tad 
prolonged the conversation till the steamboat landed. At 
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pining, he said, 1 1 am pleased to have met you. If all the 
abolitionists were like you, they would not be such disturbers 
of the peace ; but as for that violent fellow, Garrison, who is 
trying to instigate the slaves to cut their masters' throats, that 
fellow ought to be silenced.' Mr. May, who stood near, now 
came forward with a bow and a smile, and said, « I his is Mr. 
Garrison."' She says elsewhere : " In the later years of his 
life bis sympathies embraced all the religions of the world." 

And now the Wooster (O.) Presbytery has forced out of its 
* ranks Rev. A. U. Alcott, because he believed in " unlimited 
atonement, " — that Christ died for all men. The Presbytery, 
Prof. Swing writes, " informed the anxious inquirer that he 
might not preach any general atonement, but that he must 
sound forth the good news (gospel) that Christ had died only 
for some part of the human family. The Presbytery quoted 
for the benefit of Mr. Alcott that part of the Confession which 
teaches that all the human race were lost in Adam, and lhat 
Christ came to buy back a few capives and to set them free, 
and that the ordination vows of each Calvinistic clergyman 
bind him solemnly to that view of Adam's works and Christ's 
work. The Presbytery went onward, and declared that at 
the union of the Old and New Presbyterians a few years ago 
it was agreed that the Old School ideas should be held as 
legitimate, and that New School ideas should as quickly as 
possible become extinct. After the profound court had ut- 
tered itself in this way, Mr. Alcott delivered a calm and 
thoughtful address, and then requested that his name be 
stricken from the roll of Calvinistic clergymen. This request 
the court granted, and when the same court had passed reso- 
ladons of respect and love for the erring brother, and had 
commended him to any denomination that might be in need 
of a good man, the Presbytery went home to enjoy their 
faithfulness to the Gospel — the good news that the eating of 
the apple did not damn the little elect company to which they 
belonged." 

Robert Collyer writes of himself : " At the quarterly meet- 
ing in January, 1859, wjien I was to have my license renewed 
as a local preacher in the Methodist Church, the presiding 
elder said he wanted to examine me on the Articles of Faith, 
and the first question put to me was whether I thought it was 
consistent with my profession as a Methodist 10 go to infidel 
conventions and occupy infidel pulpits ; for I had preached 
once or twice for Dr. Furness in Philadelphia. I said I had 
made up my mind on that point, had tried to look at the 
thing fairly, and had come to the conclusion that the Garri- 
tonian Abolitionists and men like Or. Furness were the real 
Christians, and that if there were any infidels around they 
belonged to our own church. The presiding elder asked me 
to give them some idea as to what I really did believe. I 
said that for one thing I did not believe in eternal damnation ; 
I believed that there would be just as good a show for human 
souls on the other side as there is on this, and probably a lit- 
tle better. I said further that I did not believe in the doc- 
trine of human depravity, nor in the literal inspiration of the 
Bible and its infallibility. I thought that there were, per- 
haps, faults in it, and we should get the truth out of it as we 
get gold out of the mine and refine it. He asked, ' What 
do you believe about these Unitarians you have been preach- 
ing for ?' I replied, ' I believe lhat a good Unitarian will 
go to Heaven as straight as a good Methodist.' 'Then,' he 
said, ' it is evident. Brother Collyer, that you are not a Meth- 
odist.' I answered that that had been my suspicion. 'We 
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cannot renew your license,' said the presiding elder. ' I do 
not want you to,' I answered', 'I think it had better stop;' 
and so it was duly announced that I had left the Methodist 
Church." 

The "Progressive Friends" at their late annual meeting, 
adopted the following : 

" Recognizing the fact that the religions sentiment is the 
deepest of all the sentiments implanted in the bosom of our 
nature, its institutions and convictions the most sacted trust 
committed to man, we cherish with profoundest interest all 
that pertains to its right cultivation and just direction and ex- 
pression. As rightly or wrongly interpeted, it is either the 
most precious boon and benign blessing, or source o'f the 
direst injury and calamity known to the human race. 

" Profoundly believing, as we do, that religion is becoming 
in our time increasingly emancipated, broadened, and freed, 
disassociated from dogma and acceptance of book, institution, 
or observance as embodying and prescribing its essential ele- 
ments, we rejoice in the firm conviction that it is to become 
more and more clearly one with the simple, plain wor- 
ship of truth and beauty, the constant endeavor of the soul 
after all knowledge and wisdom and excellence. 

" We believe that, thus interpreted, it opens the largest 
and richest field for the spiritual growth and culture of man, 
individually and socially, and we commend its study and appro- 
priation in this breadth to all liberals as an object worthy 
their best attention, and especially we urge its sedulous incul- 
cation by them, on all fit opportunities, in the minds of the 
young. 

" We do moreover at this time renew our earnest testimony 
in behalf of the superlative claims of the primal moralities, — 
moralities as expressed in the law of virtue, chastity, self-re- 
straint, and purity in the life, — and we deeply deprecate and 
emphatically condemn, under whatever pretext or persuasion 
it may be sought, any attempt to loosen the hold or weaken 
the sway of these in the general mind, as criminally harmful, 
directly subversive in tendency and sure effect, wherever it 
may succeed, of the very foundations of moral order and the 
life of society itself." 

The Atlantic Monthly for August is full of good things. 
The author of "Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American 
Life" contributes the promised article on " Preaching." W. 
H. Babcock furnishes a highly interesting paper on "The 
Future of Invention." One effect of " the flood of inven- 
tions," he admits, will be to throw men out of employment, 
to a degree which, " before many years, will be simply intol- 
erable," and which, at the same lime, " will not check inven- 
tion." But he sees a remedy in the natural "return of the 
masses to their normal and healthful existence as tillers of the 
soil, not for the sake of speculation or considerable sale, but 
for the means of living." Joseph Kirkland, in "An Experi- 
ment in Play Writing," gives a witty account of the difficul- 
ties of dramatizing a story. " Good society," to a limited 
extent, patronized the play for a few nights, but the " thea- 
tre-going public " took the occasion to be " at the minstrel 
show or off seeing a woman walk a million quarters of a yard 
in a million quarters of a month ;" and the advice he gives is 
that " if be wants to be heard and quoted all over the world," 
"he'd better write Whoa, Emma." Henry King, in "At 
Kawsmouth Station," gives a pleasant sketch of some Kan- 
sas people met there, — from the land agent eulogising his 
State, to the young' farmer waiting for his bride on the train. 
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Henry Van Brunt writes on " The Latest Literature of Art ;" 
Walter Allen on " Two Years of President Hayes;" Sarah 
O. Jewett on "A Bit of Shore Life ;" A. C. J. Gustafson on 
"Un Homme Capable" (Prince Gortschakoff) ; and J. B. 
Runnion a good article on the causes and curse of "The Ne- 
gro Exodus." He concludes that " the common prosperity of 
the country — the agricultural interests of the South and the 
commercial interests of the North — will be best served by the 
continued residence of the blacks in the cotton States," and 
he shows how they may be best kept there. T. S. Terry 
writes on " Recent French and German Essays ;" Lydia Ma- 
ria Child on " Wm. Lloyd Garrison ;" and Richard Grant 
White on "Rural England." Besides O W. Holmes' poem 
at the last Commencement dinner of the Harvard Aiumni, 
one short poem by Christine Chaplin Brush, Helen Hunt, and 
Mrs. E. R. Lee ; and the usual " Contributors' Club " and 
" Recent Literature." 

It will puzzle any student of the New Testament to find 
any instance in which Christ refused his spiritual fellowship 
to any one who wanted it. He drew no lines ; he left others 
to draw them. He was, throughout his life, always ready to 
associate with any who wished to associate with him. His 
position regarding the great problems of life and duty, of the 
here and the hereafter, was never concealed. Men had abun- 
dant opportunity to know what he believed. If, knowing 
that belief, they desired to associate themselves with him, he 
never refused them permission, either because of their igno- 
rance, their erroneous opinion, or their imperfect character. 
It was made a matter of common complaint against him that 
he did not draw lines ; that he received publicans and sinners, 
and ate with them ; that he was willing to associate with the 
heretical Sadducee, the unpatriotic Herodian, and the des- 
pised tax-gatherer. In short, Christ entirely, the apostles 
measurably, offered their fellowship freely to every one ; and 
every one was at liberty to take as he could. Why should 
there be any other rule than this ? If the Roman Catholic 
Cardinal McCloskey is willing to fellowship with me in re- 
lieving the victims of the yellow fever, shall I refuse because 
he cannot fellowship with me in translating and distributing 
the New Testament ? If Robert Ingersoll is willing to fel- 
lowship with me in endeavoring to enforce the Excise law, 
shall I refuse because he declines to fellowship with me in a 
gospel temperance meeting ? If Dr. Lo rimer can fellowship 
with me in a gospel temperance meeting, shall I refuse be- 
cause he cannot fellowship with me in a christening service ? 
Fellowship needs no artificial lines. Nature takes care of it. 
Keep open house ; and let men into your hearts and sympa- 
ties as fat as their own community of feeling will admit them. 
Why not ? — Christian Union. 

The " Contributor's Club " in the last Atlantic contains 
the following : " Among the good things which have been 
said of Pinafore, I have seen no reference to what is to me 
its most wholesome service. I refer to the fact that the so- 
called Moody and Sankey hymns h'ave been by it remanded 
to their proper place, — light fancies and flippant tongues and 
frolicsome moods finding it an ampler and more congruous 
vehicle of delivery than the ' revival ' strains of former years. 
This sentiment is put forth timidly, but most conscientious- 
ly, and, lest The Atlantic's reputation should not be sufficient 
to float it, let me hasten to support it by declaring that it has 
been tentatively exhibited here and there in the most ortho- 
dox latitudes with approval. I could even quote the vehe- 



mently cordial assent of a most reverend bishop, whom all 
men, dissenters though they be, delight to honor, did not a 
story which he told me at the same time (and whoever may 
doubt his claim to the crosier, none will deny his supremacy as 
story-teller) remind me that the very illustriousness of such 
an advocate might ruin my cause in some quarters. Here is 
the story : Two women were overheard discussing family af- 
fairs at a watering-place, last summer. One was a ist, 

and the other's sect the bishop, with pronounced courtesy, 
declined to ' give a name to ' in that audience. The son of 

the ist had recently become engaged to marry • a church 

girl,' and on inquiry the nameless sectary found that the pros- 
pective mother-in-law approved the match. "• Yes, sister 
Jones, she really does seem to be a nice girl, and I don't 
know as John could have done better.' Silence reigned for 
some minutes, to be broken finally by sister Jones's voice, 
demanding in tones deepened and muffled to becoming sol- 
emnity, ' Is — she — pious?' John's mother obviously winced 
and writhed under this home thrust, but at last rallied suf- 
ficiently to stammer out, ' Well — she's 'Piscopal pious." 

The Aberdeen Presbytery met July 1st to serve the libel on 
Prof. Robertson Smith, as the General Assembly had ordered. 
The meeting was crowded, and Prof Smith entered " amid 
the applause of the audience." When the clerk in reading 
the remit from the Assembly reached the statement that the 
motion for the suspension of the Professor from all his func- 
tions as an office-bearer had been carried by a majority of one, 
" some laughter both from members of the Presbytery as well 
as from the general public, who now crowded their benches, 
greeted the announcement, while a smile broke over the pale 
face of the accused himself." The direct attack was led by 
David Mitchell, but Rev. Mr. Low sought, in Prof. Smith's 
interest, to amend the motion. Prof. Smith made the speech 
of the day, taking his stand for " the liberty of Christian 
conscience." Says the Christian Life: ••Loud and pro- 
longed cheering greeted the Professor as he sat down, and the 
protest of the irascible Principal Brown, who started up, de- 
claring that such conduct from the ofher end of the house 
could not be allowed, was received by shouts of derisive 
laughter and louder and louder applause. When I could not 
at this juncture help pitying the young Professor's flushed 
face and trembling lip, which twitched with emotion or 
fatigue, I dared to express my feelings to a friendly elder who 
sat next me. • Aye,' replied he, ' that's naething ; I have 
seen the veins stand out like knots of thick whip-cord on his 
face, after he has been almost hunted to death by sic- like 
clergy,' inclining his head to the occupants of the obnoxious 
benches. However, the end of the matter was, that after a 
fencing of words between Mr. Mitchell and Prof. Smith, the 
former entirely broke loose, and declared he had never been 
so treated in any law court, and called for an apology, upon 
which half the excited members of the Presbytery started at 
the same moment to their feet, and all attempted to speak at 
once. Amid shrieks of 1 order ' from all sides, the motion 
proposed by Mr. Mitchell was put to the meeting, and lost 
by eleven votes, Mr. Low's amendment having twenty-five 
supporters, and Mr. Mitchell's motion only fourteen. Need 
it be added that the result was received by the audience with 
deafening applause, which seemed to revive the weary Pro- 
fessor ? The libel was then formally 'authenticated,' was ac- 
cepted by the Professor, and Tuesday, the 2d September, was 
fixed for the further hearing of the case." 
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of Chicago, are liable to a charge of 25 cents for cashing. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison (no 
longer Kenosha), Wis. 

Do you like our new UNITY ? The year-old missionary 
has changed its coat and put on larger shoes ; for it is grow- 
ing. And it craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where »he three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

Prospective. — The two series, each of twelve articles, 
begun in our first number of the present volume, will con- 
tinue in successive numbers as follows : — 

I. Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 
Poets. 

Bryant.. W. C. Gannett. 

Longfellow. Mrs. S.B. Beats. 
Lowell.. Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones. 

Whittier Miss //. Tolman. 

Holmes. .Mrs. A- W. Rollins. 
Emerson Jenk Ll. Jones. 



Essayists, 
Emerson D. 3. Frankenburger 

Thoieau Rtb't Colly er. 

Curtis. R. M. Bellows. 

Whipple C. A. Bartol. 

Fiske J. L. Dudley. 

Draper H. W. Bellows. 



II. The Growth of Doctrine, or The Old- New Creed. 



Trinity-Unity .Brooke Herford 

Incarnation R. A. Griffin. 

Miracle G. E. Gordon. 

Inspiration Joseph May. 

Predestination. J. H. Hey wood. 
Original Sin . . W. J Potter. 



Conversion.. J. T.Sunderland. 
Atonement. ,.W. C. Gannett. 

Prayer S.. Longfellow. 

Immortality C. F. Dole. 

Heaven li Hell. S.C.Calthrop. 
Tl» Kingdom* God...£..£ , /dW-. 



RECEIPTS. 

Hereafter, all money received for subscriptions will be ac- 
knowledged in print, as below, instead of by private letter. 
Parties whose names do not appear are requested to notify us. 

The following have been received from subscribers from 
July 1st to August 1st: 



H. Slade $ 1 50 

J. H. Crooker 2 50 

Geo. B. Swarlz 1 00 

Wm. F. Allen 10 00 

Samuel May 1 00 

A. W. Chilcote 1 50 

Mis. M. P. Eustace... 1 50 



Charles B. Newcomb . . $1 50 

Mrs. M. C. Tuttle 1 50 

Miss Anna Cady 1 25 

Miss R. Eddowes 1 50 

Rev. J. L. Marsh 1 70 

J. Y. Bergen 2 50 

E. K. De Nonnandie . . 1 50 



ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of live professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address forcatalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. ' 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OP FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
mind of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tion its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcome all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

treasurer's acknowledgments : 
From Church of Messiah, of Chicago [not of St. Louis, as 
reported in last issue], $100 on account. From Third Unita- 
rian Society, of Chicago, $5. Iowa Conference at Des 
Moines, $10. Evansville, Wis., $4. 

Joseph Shippen, Treasurer, 
417 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

COMMITTEES ON ENDOWMENT. 

MEADVILLB THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

Resolved, That the Western Conference call the especial 
attention of its churches and ministers to the needs of the 
Meadville Theological School, and earnestly recommend im- 
mediate efforts to raise the additional endowment that the 
Board of Directors call for. 

(About $10,000 of the $15,000 required is still to be raised.) 

Special Committee on above: — Rev. Brooke Herford, Chi- 
cago, 111., Rev. Jenk. Ll. Jones, Janesvilte, Wis., and Clin- 
ton Cullum, Esq., Meadville, Pa. 

HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Resol.'cd. That we will use our influence as far as we may 
to brinfc the claims of this school to the knowledge of gener- 
ous-minded men and women within our acquaintance ; to 
seek donations for its present relief, — for the extension of its 
range of studies and the enlargement of its usefulness, that 
it may lack nothing which such a school Should possess, in 
the completeness of its faculty or in the means of its admin- 
istration. 

(About $40,000 is to be raised in order to complete the 
$130,000 proposed.) 

Special Committee: — Dan'l L. Shorey, Chicago, Chas. W. 
Wendte, Cincinnati, Fred. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, J. Vila 
Blake, Quincy, Geo. W. Cutter, Buffalo, Wm. C. Gannett, 
St. Paul, Jno. C. Learned, St. Louis. 

The above resolutions were passed and committees ap- 
pointed at the last session of the W. U. C. The cause of the 
Schools is earnestly submitted to the friends of Liberal Re- 
ligion, and contributions, large or small, are solicited. Re- 
mit to any member of either of the above committees, to 
whom also apply for any further information. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Klake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ;. per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durablejper too, 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series—" Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons, — 6 slips. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, $ cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series—" School Life,"— By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons. Published in current Nos. of Unity ; also in 
separate slips at prices as above. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 
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THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



VIII. 



EDWIN PERCY WHIPPLE. 



BY CYRUS A. BARTOL. 



Dear Unity, with its lovely, winsome name, asks 
me to try my hand on another of the "Liberal 
Preachers out of the Pulpit." I judge there is but 
little illiberal preaching save in that place, by men 
of any denomination or name. For the old, hard 
dogmas, you must call at the office ; they are to be 
had nowhere else. From the desk of the lyceum, 
from the editorial chair, in the contributor's article, 
in the newspaper column or in the magazine, on 
the orator's platform or the stump, they have neither 
sign nor sound. Total depravity, arbitrary election, 
vicarious atonement, triune deity, everlasting doom, 
must be hunted up in the old records and docu- 
ments. They show but a thin, ghostly, infrequent 
appearance even in church in these days. If re- 
affirmed, it is but technically and occasionally as 
tenets, things held by the will in loyalty to an an- 
tique creed, with evident consciousness there is no 
"music for the future" in them, if ever indeed such 
things could be fairly sung. The ancient articles 
are once in a while nailed to the temple-gates in a 
special discourse, as dead hawks and foxes by farm- 
ers were to barn-doors for scare-crows ; but they 
no longer live in the faith of any reason or custom 
of men's use. When my noble-hearted friend, Dr. 
Lorimer, was interviewed on the subject of ever- 
lasting punishment, he answered the reporter, "Sir, 
a dreary doctrine/" When my other excellent broth- 
er, Murray, in Dr. Griffin's Park Street Church in 
Boston, which went formerly by name of "Brim- 
stone Corner" charmed the congregation he has 
left, how "broad and liberal as the casing air" were 
most of his sermons, full of the breath of the Adi- 
rondacks, and catholic as by a zeal for education 
and temperance they could be made ! I doubt not 
even the buck-board wagons he is now busy on will 
be fashioned by the " Golden Rule ;" and so we will 
give them this little advertisement without charge. 
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But my first step is a digression. Certainly there 
is no more signal example of liberality than Mr. 
Whipple. If I have shied up to my subject, put it, 
O Editor, to the account of an almost invincible 
reluctance to speak in public of a living friend, 
customary as it has, I think somewhat unhappily, 
become to have the biography and epitaph before 
the funeral. But, when I hinted my embarrassment 
to Mr. Whipple himself, he offered to relieve me by 
committing suicide, which would secure my paper 
at a very extravagant price. So that, although I 
have no right or business to portray him save in his 
willingness to be in my hands, I must venture in a 
few touches a free handling of his claims. His 
homilies are literary criticisms, beside which this 
country has produced none more kindly or acute. 
Reading his pages we feel he has done the work for 
America which Ste. Beuve did for France. No 
scales at the bank, shop or hay-market are more 
important than the balance of a true criticism to 
weigh the books which issue so fast from the rest- 
less modern press. No men have occupied this 
province with a more genial spirit and generous 
fidelity than George Ripley, of the New York Tri- 
bune, — a man of such equity in his wide survey no 
reader could learn from his scholarly judgments he 
had ever belonged to a particular order in the min- 
istry, — and Edwin P. Whipple, who would scarce 
have missed his vocation had he been ordained 
with the laying on of clerical hands. Dispassion- 
ateness, disinterestedness and justice mark all his 
estimates. To overrate or undervalue any perform- 
ance or trait in an author were to him a blunder he 
could not distinguish from a crime. Books to him 
are people healthy or diseased ; and no physician 
has a surer diagnosis to tell what is the matter with 
his patient. He feels a veritable pulse in the cold 
paper and dry ink, and traces the sentences back 
to jets in the vital circulations whence they sprang. 
They are cipher despatches, let me change the 
figure to say, whose meaning it would not be easy 
to hide from the first glance of his keen and 
practised eye. There is such a fatality of correct- 
ness in his decision, that a body might as well dis- 
own the inches of its ascertained girth, or a tree 
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repudiate the mark of its trunk on the tape-line, as 
a writer complain that his qualities had by this in- 
spector been misunderstood. He paints the paint- 
ers in this field of the great art of letters. How 
the figures of Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and a score besides, shine on his canvas with a 
likeness none can deny ; and however our taste 
and temperament, color or shade, our differing 
opinions of what we peruse, we always observe 
Mr. Whipple's reason for his own view, and that he 
neither "extenuates nor sets down aught in malice." 
He deals not in flattery, and malice is as far from 
his benign temper as that outward hell which God's 
creation has not yet disclosed. If it be a man of 
action, like Washington, he undertakes to repre- 
sent, the lines are no less firm and true. If it be a 
friend, like Thomas Starr King, his love only intro- 
duces him deeper into his theme, without making 
his brush tremble, and we have what the artists call 
an interior. If the authors, whom he seeks to set 
before us, are foreign or of a former age, — Bacon, 
Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, — he is never be- 
low his task. He adds deduction to induction, 
synthesis to analysis, and we have not skeletons 
but live forms in the sphere of our survey. Much 
of Mr. Whipple's best work is still in manuscript ; 
but in what we have in print not a single case of 
narrowness, indecency, prejudice or unfairness can 
be found. In the deluge of commentary, lacking 
perception and discrimination, and among the 
many verdicts deformed by unprincipled favor or 
more contemptible hate, decrees of pompous tri- 
bunals, yet not rising above the dignity of " tricks 
of the trade," the fightings and manoeuvres only 
transformed from the sword and battle-field to the 
arena of quills and tongues, it is a pleasure to con- 
template a bar so modest and unpretending, while 
so conscientious and unswayed. It must be con- 
fessed, Mr. Whipple is more happy and at home in 
praise than in blame. He is no Rhadamanthus. 
To censure others' performance or conduct goes 
rather against his heart. Were he the Charon, he 
would gladly ferry all the souls over into bliss, not 
to the infernal regions. He chooses such as de- 
serve the celestial good fortune, spite of earthly 
fault. Sumner, Agassiz,- Motley, Webster, Choate, 
are coming out even now brilliant from his great 
loom. 

Dear Unity, if my piece be not so long as the 
samples sent me of my predecessors, remember I 
have not eked it out with quotations, which would 
indeed have been better than my own poor weft ; 
also that I am spent with work. 
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THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 



vm. 

CONVERSION. 



J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Do religious Liberals believe in Conversion ? 

If by conversion we are to understand the com- 
monly accepted orthodox doctrine of conversion, 
then I must answer, No ! They recognize in its 
texture some fibers of truth, — important fibers, — but 
that theological doctrine as a whole they certainly 
do not believe to be true. 

There is a doctrine of conversion, however, 
which is accepted and earnestly taught by Liberals ; 
a doctrine, moreover, which they believe to accord 
far better with the original meaning of the word 
conversion, with the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, and with the facts of human experience, than 
the orthodox doctrine does. 

So that, to the question, Do Liberals believe in 
Conversion ? no answer of any value at all can be 
made without having an understanding beforehand 
what is meant by conversion. If by conversion 
we are to mean one thing, then " No, Liberals do 
not believe in it." If we are to mean another, then 
"Yes, they do believe in it" 

The idea of conversion which is most widely 
prevalent is doubtless that of orthodoxy. Use the 
word, and probably ninety-nine persons in a hun- 
dred of those who hear it will think at once of the 
orthodox doctrine. In attempting, therefore, to set 
forth the Liberal thought upon the subject, it will 
probably be best to make our start by somewhat 
carefully examining the orthodox doctrine with a 
view to discovering what of truth and what of error 
there is in that doctrine, and what of good and what 
of harm result from it practically in society. Shall 
we undertake such an examination, looking first for 
the truth and the good results, and later for the 
error and the evil results ? 

Before proceeding, however, it will be important 
to get a careful statement of what the orthodox 
doctrine is. Perhaps as high orthodox authorities 
as we have, define the doctrine thus : 

" Conversion is that change in the thoughts, de- 
sires, disposition and life of the sinner, which is 
brought about when the Holy Ghost enters the 
heart as the result of the exercise of a saving faith 
in the atonement, by which the sinner is justified. 
The process by which this great change is effected 
is this: The sinner is convinced of sin by the 
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Holy Spirit ; he exercises a penitent faith in Christ 
as his Savior ; God immediately justifies him ; the 
Holy Spirit attests to the penitent the fact of his 
pardon, and instantly sheds abroad the love of God 
in his heart, when all things become new." 

With this definition of the doctrine, we may pro- 
ceed to our examination. 

I. As perhaps on the whole favorable to the or- 
thodox doctrine of Conversion, as above defined, 
the following points are to be noted : 

1. The doctrine contains clearly a recognition — 
a bungling recognition it is true, but yet a recogni- 
tion — of the fact that human life, as a whole, is not 
what it ought to be, not what it may be. Men are 
not perfect. The best should rise to still higher 
things. The doctrine in its way summons human 
beings to the better life of duty, of purity, of truth, 
of faith, of hope, of love, of worship, of consecra- 
tion to the ideal. True, it puts its summons in a 
form which smacks of cant ; a form which tells that 
the doctrine had its origin in an age much more 
ignorant of human nature than our age; a form 
which implies the truth of a whole system of the- 
ology which the best intelligence of our day is grad- 
ually letting go of. Nevertheless, the summons is 
one, on the whole, upward. The doctrine clearly 
recognizes the reality of human sin, and the need 
there is that men should struggle to overcome appe- 
tite and passion, to rise out of the mere animal in- 
to the intellectual and spiritual, to cease to be break- 
ers of laws and hence sinners against God, and be- 
come keepers of laws jyjd hence children of God. 
In so far, then, the doctrine clearly has in it truth ; 
and so far as it is true, of course its influence must 
be good in society. 

2. Again, the doctrine evidently stands, in its own 
way, for the important truth that religion is a matter 
of experience — a thing of the deepest life. The lament- 
able tendency everywhere exists,and always had ex- 
isted, for men to make religion a shallow thing, an 
external thing, a thing of mere forms, ceremonies 
and rites. The doctrine of conversion strikes with 
one blow down through all possible externalities, 
and says : " These are husks ; these of themselves 
are nothing. Religion is an affair of the heart ; a 
matter between a man and his own conscience ; the 
deepest and most earnest experience of the human 
soul." I am sure that any one who will take the 
pains to penetrate down into the heart of the doc- 
trine of conversion as taught by the orthodox 
churches to-day, will find there a nucleus of this 
deep and important truth. 

3. Again, the doctrine evidently stands, after a 



fashion, for the important thought that moral refor- 
mation is to be accomplished not by compromising with 
evil, but by unreservedly and wholly giving it up. Men 
are forever deceiving themselves with the idea of an 
easy-going, half-and-half reformation, — a reforma- 
tion which gently corrects, when things get too bad ; 
which lops off the ends of the branches when the 
tree of evil habit or passion gets too large. It is a 
fatal delusion. The doctrine of conversion lays a 
hand upon men's shoulders and says : You can't 
reform in that way. Reformation to be worth any- 
thing must be radical. You cannot serve God and 
Mammon. If the Lord be God, serve him ; if Baal 
be God, serve him. But you can't serve both. When 
a man finds he has an evil in him, he must give it 
up. To stop short of that is, as a rule, to accom- 
plish nothing. It is folly to keep looking for grapes 
on bramble bushes because you have trimmed down 
the bushes a little, or figs on thistles because you 
have gently pruned the thistles. The evil thing 
must be rooted up, and good planted in its place. 
I think the orthodox doctrine of conversion, in its 
own way, stands stoutly for this important truth. 

4. Again, the doctrine teaches an important les- 
son by putting such stress as it does upon immedi- 
ateness in every good undertaking. It puts a grand 
emphasis upon the now of life. It rings in men's 
ears as nothing else does : " Now is the accepted 
time ; now is the day of salvation. Fools say to- 
morrow ; wise men say to-day. To put off any good 
work until to-morrow is not to begin it at all." 

5. Once more, the doctrine puts needed empha- 
sis upon the will element in all reform. Men never 
happen to cease being bad men and to become good. 
They must determine ; they must resolve ; they must 
say, "I will." Drifting is always down stream, 
never up. The initial thing, and more than any- 
thing else the essential thing, in every upward step, 
or any progress from the base toward the noble, 
from the animal toward the spiritual, is a determi- 
nation. In an important sense, to will is to be 
saved, while to vacillate and let things go, is to be 
lost. I think the orthodox doctrine of conversion 
is, in its own way, a grand teacher, in all our com- 
munities, of that lesson. 

6. Finally, the doctrine is doubtless right in refer- 
ence to some persons (but as clearly wrong with refer- 
ence to others), in insisting upon one supreme change 
in human life — one crisis experience upon which all 
the highest interests of the human being turns. In- 
to here and there a life, such a crisis unquestiona- 
bly comes. The conversion of St. Paul was doubt- 
less such a crisis. Jesus seems to have passed 
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through such an experience, just before the be- 
ginning of his public ministry — a shadowy record 
of the same being preserved to us in the story of 
the Temptation in the Wilderness. Just so as we 
look about us in society to-day, we see some lives 
completely changed by the coming in of some fresh 
impulse or some newly-awakened purpose. It may 
be a boy who is idle and a truant, always shirking 
lessons and work until everybody predicts for him 
a useless and criminal life. But at last he comes 
into contact with a teacher who finds his heart, 
wins his admiration and love, inspires him with a 
noble ambition. From that time he is changed. 
He becomes diligent at his books, and determines, 
perhaps for his teacher's sake, to become a wise 
and respected man. Or, it may be a young man, 
with wealth and education and social position, who 
under the influence of evil companions gets led 
away into licentiousness, gambling, crime, and is 
on the brink of utter ruin, when, startled perhaps 
by the miserable death of a companion, he sees the 
awful gulf that is before him, and with a mighty 
effort into which he puts all the strength he has re- 
maining, he renounces his wicked associates, turns 
to virtue, and is saved. Or, it may be a man in 
middle life, who for years and years has been a 
slave to the demon of drink, but at last, alarmed 
by symptoms of delirium tremens, perhaps, he signs 
the pledge, joins a temperance society, becomes 
active in temperance work, and from that time is a 
new man. Or, it may be a woman whose whole life 
has been a round of selfish, frivolous pleasure- 
seeking ; but by and by some book like Daniel De- 
ronda, or may be some revivalist like Mr. Moody, 
startles her, reveals her strangely to herself, opens 
to her a vision of a better life. Alone in her room 
she weeps and prays, and at last before God and 
her own conscience she dedicates herself to a dif- 
ferent life. From her knees she rises to become a 
very angel of love and usefulness in society. Or, 
it may be a great and noble man like Garrison, who 
finds the crisis of his life in his chance meeting with 
Benjamin Lundy, from whom his heart gets set on 
fire with a deathless purpose to devote his life to 
righting the wrongs of the slave. 

Thus there are some persons in our own age, and 
in every age, who, like Jesus and Paul of old, have 
their lives dominated and fashioned into something 
quite different from what they otherwise might have 
been, by one striking central experience ; not neces- 
sarily indeed a religious experience, in the common 
meaning of that word, but a marked experience of 
some kind. But we must not mistake and suppose 
that such a history is universal or even common 
with human beings. It is not. While into the lives 
of Jesus and Paul there came conscious crisis mo- 
ments and crisis experiences, as we have seen, there 
is no record that anything of the kind came into 
the lives of, for instance, any of the twelve disciples 
of Jesus. And just so to-day, when we turn to men 
and women about us, we find a few, and yet com- 
paratively very few, to whom the conversion theory 
of life applies. Comparatively few can discover 
that their moral or spiritual history, any more than 
their intellectual history, turns upon anyone marked 
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and transcendant event or experience. With most 
persons the important choices of life have been 
many. The turning points in life have been many. 
The new inspirations which have come to them, 
through which they have been born into new and 
higher life, have not been one, but many. 

Thus we see that the orthodox doctrine of con- 
version is a doctrine which may be made to fit in 
very well with the lives of a certain limited class of 
persons, and so far as this limited class is concerned 
we may speak of it as true, though not as regards 
any outside of this necessarily small class. Nor 
should we forget that such crisis experiences as the 
doctrine stands for, are not confined to man's strictly 
religious history. Indeed they are quite as common 
outside of the path of religion as inside, unless we 
make the word religion cover the whole ground of 
one's moral growth and experience. 

II. I pass now from a consideration of the truth 
and the good wrapped up in the orthodox doctrine 
of Conversion, to a consideration of its error and 
evil. As on the whole unquestionably unfavorable 
to the doctrine, the following among other points 
are to be noted : 

i. The doctrine is a component part of a theologi- 
cal system, with which it stands or falls. It is a stone 
of an arch ; it was cut and fashioned with special 
reference to the arch ; it stands passably firm so 
long as the arch is undisturbed ; but if the founda- 
tion or any stone of doctrine gives way, the whole 
arch falls, and with the rest, of course, this doc- 
trine of conversion. But the arch is in the worst 
condition possible ; indeed it rests upon absolutely 
no foundation but assumption. Every particle of 
evidence of any and every kind that we have, goes 
to show that there was no Adam, and no "fall." 
The race is many times six thousand years old, and 
has risen to its present condition from a low be- 
ginning ; not sunk to its present condition from a 
high beginning, like thaf pictured in the Eden 
story. Nor is there a particle of ground for be- 
lieving that the second person singular of God came 
to this world in human form and died to make an 
atonement for sin, and thus establish conditions by 
accepting which man can escape the ruin brought 
on him by the "fall." Hence "conversion" or 
"regeneration," as the theological step whereby 
man accepts those imaginary conditions, secures 
the benefit of the imaginary atonement and escapes 
the ruin of the imaginary fall, of necessity comes 
to nothing with the collapse of the theological sys- 
tem of which it is a part. True, as we have seen, 
when we look at the doctrine as standing by itself, 
unconnected with any baseless "scheme of redemp- 
tion," it is easy to discover some few fibers of truth 
intertwined with it ; indeed it would be incredible 
that any doctrine should obtain such a hold as this 
doctrine has done, upon the belief of an important 
part of mankind, without possessing some truth. 
However, as a link in the chain of the theological 
system of orthodoxy, or as a stone in the arch of 
what is known as the " plan of redemption," Lib- 
erals generally assert that the doctrine is purely and 
wholly fictitious, and challenge proof to the con- 
trary. 
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2. The orthodox doctrine of conversion rests up- 
on the basis of a superficial and mischievous conception 
of human nature and moral law. For example, (i) 
it assumes that man can believe as he will, when 
every psychologist knows that he must believe as 
he can. If the evidence seems to a man to be so 
and so, he must believe so and so, no matter how 
strong his desire may be to believe the contrary. 
(2) It assumes that since man can believe as he will, 
therefore there is in belief a moral quality. The 
man who believes in this way is to be rewarded ; 
the man who believes in that way is to be punished. 
But such a discrimination, if both men are equally 
honest and equally earnest in their endeavor to find 
out the truth, is wrong. It would be as scientific 
and as just to declare there is moral quality in the 
color of eyes, and reward one man for having gray 
eyes, and punish another for having blue. (3) It 
teaches that a rigid line runs through the world, 
separating mankind into saints and sinners— saved 
persons and lost persons — persons fit for heaven 
and destined for heaven, and persons fit only for 
hell and destined for hell. But in truth there is no 
such rigid law. In the nature of the case it is as 
impossible that there should be, as it is that there 
should be a rigid line drawn between cold and heat, 
light and darkness, dawn and day, the beautiful and 
the not beautiful. In fact, good and evil are largely, 
if not wholly, relative terms. Moreover, in every 
human being both are found. The best persons 
have in them some evil ; the worst have in them 
some good. Human nature is a thing of degrees, 
and never a thing all good or all evil. (4) It teaches 
that a man, by a single act of the will (assisted, of 
course, by the Holy Spirit, but so far as the man is 
concerned, by a single act of the will), may pass 
bver the fixed line in a moment's time, and from a 
depravity as deep as Nero's become at once a saved 
saint, as pure in the sight of God as Fenelon. The 
evident truth of the case is not that at all, but this, 
viz : that a man, however base, may begin a new and 
better life in a moment's time ; but to reach a con- 
dition in which he may with any truth be called a 
saint, or in which heaven can mean much if any- 
thing to him, he must pass through long and severe 
years of moral discipline. He who correctly under- 
stands human nature and moral law sees that in the 
very nature of the case no man can be suddenly 
converted into heaven ; heaven must grow into the 
man. (5) As commonly preached, particularly in 
revivals, it teaches that character can be transferred : 
one person may be guilty of wrong, and his guilt 
may be put upon another. One person may be 
good, and his goodness may be "imputed" to an- 
other. If I " lay my sins on Jesus," it is as if I had 
no sins. If I have faith in a Christ who is righteous, 
it is as if I myself were righteous. But it is mar- 
velous that persons with any intelligence at all can 
believe this. No man in his right mind believes 
that knowledge, as for example of the science of 
Botany, can be transferred from one person to an- 
other by an act of faith. But cannot knowledge of 
Botany, or any other knowledge, be transferred as 
easily as moral quality? The simple fact of the 
case is, the declaring of one person to be righteous 
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because he believes in the righteousness of another, 
does not make the first-named person one whit 
more righteous than he was before ; it simply intro- 
duces a lie and a deception into the case. 

These, then, are illustrations of what I mean 
when I say that the orthodox doctrine of conversion 
rests upon the basis of a superficial and mischievous 
conception of human nature and moral law. 

3. The doctrine tends to discourage virtue in hu- 
man conduct. Orthodoxy warns men continually 
to beware of putting their trust in good deeds. 
Morality is slightingly called "mere morality." 
Men are taught that all their virtue is as " filthy 
rags" in the sight of God, unless they are con- 
verted j but when conversion comes, all their evil 
deeds and crimes will be wholly and at once wiped 
away, no matter how black they may be. What in- 
fluence must such teaching have upon unconverted 
people ? How can it do otherwise than make them 
morally careless — disposed to lower the standard 
of their virtue — willing often to do evil deeds which 
they would not do but for the easy door of escape 
from the consequences which they see conveniently 
open to them in the doctrine that they may accept 
Christ, be converted and saved any day or moment 
they choose. And that this is the practical effect 
in multitudes of cases, every close observer of so- 
ciety well knows. 

Nor is the influence of the doctrine any less 
against virtue in the case of professing Christians. 
Why is it that so many church members and leaders 
in Christian associations and revivals become bank 
defaulters and criminals of one kind and another ? 
Does the fact that they think they have got a 
"through ticket" (as Mr. Moody calls it) to heaven, 
furnish no part of the explanation ? The daily pa- 
pers have just been telling us that Cox, who re- 
cently murdered Mrs. Hull, in New York, was ar- 
rested in church, where he was listening to a power- 
ful sermon upon the subject of hell. When asked 
if such preaching did not alarm him, he seemed 
greatly surprised at the question, and indignantly 
gave his interrogator to understand that of course 
it did not ; such sermons did not apply to him ; he 
was a converted and saved man. 

It has been a subject of very earnest inquiry 
among the most thoughtful men of this country and 
Europe, for many years, "Why does not the popu- 
lar Christianity do more for the morals of society — 
that part of society which comes within the lines of 
church membership as well as that part which re- 
mains outside those lines?" An important part of 
the answer is certainly to be found right here in this 
doctrine of conversion as held and taught by the 
orthodox churches. To say that a long life of vir- 
tue and usefulness has no power in and of itself to 
land a man anywhere but in hell, but that from a 
life of crime and iniquity one will go straight to 
heaven if only he is converted in a dying hour, is 
in a most serious way to discourage virtue and put 
a premium upon vice. 

4. The doctrine tends to prevent religious growth. 
Indeed if one were setting out to devise a doctrine 
which should have for its express object such pre- 
vention, it seems difficult to see what he could pos- 
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sibly invent which would be better calculated to 
accomplish the end desired. The theological sys- 
tem of which the orthodox doctrine forms a part, 
teaches that the one great object of Christianity is 
to effect the salvation of the human soul. But when 
is that salvation secured ? The moment one is con- 
verted—that is to say the moment he begins his re- 
ligious life. But if merely putting on the armor 
secures to one the victory, what object can there 
be for him to go forward to do any very vigorous 
fighting? If simply entering the lists for the race 
secures for one the prize, why go through the long 
strain of running? If the moment one becomes 
converted, heaven is secure to him anyhow, what 
wonder that multitudes of professing Christians 
pass through life, never growing a particle, never 
reaching anything higher or better in moral or 
spiritual culture than their condition at the first 
hour of their religious career ! Indeed, it is the 
most common of occurrences in the class-meetings 
and prayer and conference meetings of all churches 
where the orthodox idea of conversion prevails, to 
hear persons who have been many years church 
members, lamenting their want of growth in grace, 
and confessing that their religious lives have been 
not an advance but a decline from the first happy 
period of conversion. The familiar hymn, sung so 
often in all such meetings, only voices the common 
experience : 

" Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord? 
Where is the soul-refreshing view 
Of Jesus and his word? 

" What peaceful hours I then enjoyed. 
How sweet their memory still ! 
But they have left an aching void," &c. 

Who does not see that the popular doctrine of con- 
version is largely responsible for all this, in the very 
fact that it holds out heaven as the reward of merely 
entering the lists instead of running the race, of 
putting on the armor instead of fighting the fight ? 

5. The doctrine tends to discourage the people of 
the community at large who do not regard themselves 
as converted, from discharging religious duties, and 
prevents multitudes from paying the attention to re- 
ligion which otherwise they would pay to it. Almost 
all persons are more or less religiously inclined, 
and would be glad in a greater or less degree to in- 
terest themselves in religion. But this doctrine 
meets them with a wet blanket on the very threshold 
of all their religious endeavors and thoughts. It 
says, " Going to church will avail you nothing, un- 
less you are converted. Giving to the support of 
religion or doing any religious thing will count for 
nothing with God, unless you are converted. Un- 
less you are converted, even prayer in your family 
or in secret is a mockery." Thus Calvinism and 
every form of Christianity which makes much of 
the doctrine of conversion, prevents the awakening 
and development of the religious life of multitudes. 
This is most lamentable. A wiser and truer theology 
would not thus blunder at the most important point 
of all in dealing with men religiously. Exactly the 
point where persons should not be repelled or dis- 
couraged, is at the beginning of their religious en- 



deavors. They should be taught that every pure 
thought, every good deed, every breathing of prayer, 
every slightest beginning of the religious life, is well 
pleasing to God, and brings in itself its sure reward. 

6. The doctrine of conversion as held by ortho- 
doxy tends to produce Pharisaism. The man who 
thinks he has been converted, regards himself as 
thenceforward an especial favorite of God. It is 
"we saints," but "you sinners." "Heaven is for us 
who have been born again, but for you unregenerate 
ones there is only hell. God is our Father ; we 
walk in the light of his countenance ; he giveth his 
angels charge concerning us. But to you God is 
an enemy : his vengeance hangs like a suspended 
sword over your heads, to fall upon you unless you 
adopt our view of things and gain God's favor by 
passing through the special wicket gate which we 
have passed through." Now, in the very nature of 
things it cannot but be harmful to people to have 
any such a notion of their superiority over their 
neighbors. It tends to make them egotistical, big- 
oted, Pharisaical, unlovely. If God has any favor- 
ites in this world, we may be sure it is not those 
who flatter themselves that they are such, but it is 
the humble, the self-forgetting, those who esteem 
others better than themselves, those who are most 
earnest to live virtuous and useful lives and least 
concerned about selfishly securing for themselves 
through tickets for the heavenly city. If there is 
any person in the world whom we may be sure can- 
not be in favor with God, and ought not to be with 
men, it is he who can complaisantly think of his 
brother — very likely a better man than he — going to 
hell, while he himself, because of what some one 
has done for him, is going to heaven. 

7. The doctrine of conversion as taught by or- 
thodoxy does more, I think, than any other doc- 
trine except that of an eternal hell, to make human 
beings — alike those who class themselves among 
the converted and those who do not — look forward 
with fear and trembling to death. The orthodox 
theology teaches that death launches the human 
soul into either endless joy or endless woe. But 
what determines which it shall be ? Conversion : 
if the soul has been converted, then the step from 
this world is into heaven ; if not, it is into hell. 
But how is one going to tell whether he has really 
been converted or not? It is a common thing for 
persons to profess conversion, and yet decide after- 
ward that they were mistaken. • It not infrequently 
happens that persons go through the experience of 
being converted half a dozen times during their 
lives, each time sure, and their friends sure for them, 
that their conversion is genuine, and yet it all proves 
only a delusion in the end. Many persons are con- 
verted, join churches, and are active as class lead- 
ers, deacons, revivalists, preachers, for years, and 
yet afterward fall into sin and die in sin. Multi- 
tudes of persons who are raised under orthodox in- 
fluences, believe in conversion in their early lives, 
and experience it, and yet in after years reach the 
conclusion that it is a thing purely of the imagina- ' 
tion. Vast numbers of professing Christians go 
through life in doubt and fear lest they are mis- 
taken in supposing that they have been converted. 
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Their trembling hearts never give over chanting 
that dreadful hymn : 

"'Tis a point I long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious'thought, 
Do I love my Lord or no? 
Am I his or am I not?" 

Among the most melancholy death beds I ever 
saw, have been those of orthodox believers who, 
when the final hour came, were haunted with the 
awful fear: "What if, after all, I am mistaken in 
supposing I ever was converted ! Other people in 
great numbers have thought they were converted, 
and it has turned out to be a delusion ; what if it 
should be the same in my case, and thus 'this dark 
door of death which is just opening to me, should 
lead to hell instead of to heaven !" Surely it would 
seem that the doctrine of endless suffering for any- 
body were horrible enough, without adding to it 
this second horror of uncertainty, and especially 
uncertainty in the dying hour, as to whether a man 
has got a passport whereby he can escape it, or 
whether his supposed passport is only a thing of 
the imagination. 

It is marvelous that intelligent persons can be- 
lieve a theology which makes eternal joy or misery 
for men to depend upon a mere mental experience, 
which may take place in as brief a time (to use Mr. 
Moody's famous illustration) as it took Zaccheus to 
jump from the limb of the sycamore tree to the 
ground. But it becomes still more marvelous and 
dreadful when we bear in mind that that mental ex- 
perience is of such a kind that in the very nature 
of the case nobody can be sure with regard to him- 
self that it is not a thing purely of mental excitement 
or purely imaginary, as in so many, many instances 
on every side of us it certainly turns out to be. 

8. Finally, the orthodox doctrine of conversion 
lies at the foundation of revivalism, and all that is 
most objectionable in religious excitement in Protes- 
tant lands. Where men are taught that religion is 
a natural thing, not a supernatural ; that the king- 
dom of heaven is not a thing of observation, but is 
within us, a growth, a development — first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear ; that sal- 
vation is not a thing of any such theological con- 
version as orthodoxy teaches, but is a thing of 
character and life, there is nothing to build such a 
thing as an evangelical revival upon. In order to 
furnish a basis for such a revival, we must of neces- 
sity have, first, the doctrine of a heaven of ineffa- 
ble delights and a hell of unutterable misery, and, 
second, the doctrine that men by a certain act 
which they can perform now, or a certain choice 
which they can make instantly, can escape the one 
and gain the other. As soon as we get these doc- 
trines, we have the conditions necessary powerfully 
to excite men, and hence work up a revival. And 
indeed if these doctrines are true, there ought to be 
revivals — and a hundred times more than there are. 
If these doctrines are true, there is no justification 
for not employing Moodys to preach, and Sankeys 
to sing, and Hammonds to exhort the children, and 
every possible instrumentality of pathetic story, and 
glowing rhetoric, and harrowing illustration, and 
startling imagery, and vehement appeal, and prayer 
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meeting, and inquiry meeting, and children's meet- 
ing, and young people's meeting, and night meet- 
ing, and day meeting, and personal labor with sin- 
ners, and any and every possible means that can be 
employed to arouse and startle men, women and 
children, and press them to the point of making 
the tremendous choice on which their souls' destiny 
hangs. But to many persons, indeed to an ever- 
increasing number of persons, the very fact that 
conversion, with its kindred doctrines, does lead 
directly and necessarily thus to revivalism with all 
its attendant evils, and does justify and a thousand 
times more than justify every possible extravagance 
and excitement which results in the conversion of a 
single soul, furnishes one more of many reasons for 
believing that it, and all the doctrinal system which 
centers in it, are a gigantic mistake — a huge mis- 
conception of the very nature of religion. 

III. I have now examined the doctrine of conver- 
sion as it is taught in the orthodox theology, as fully as 
space will allow, with a view to finding out as ex- 
actly as possible what there is in it of truth and 
good, and what of error and evil. From what has 
come to light as I have proceeded, it will be seen 
that religious Liberals believe in nothing that bears 
any very close relation to the orthodox doctrine of 
conversion. While our thought touches the ortho- 
dox thought at a few points, and indeed runs paral- 
lel with it in a few places, — finding in the orthodox 
conception some important truth, — in the main the 
new conception and the old, regarding this whole 
subject of salvation and the soul's growth in moral 
and spiritual life, are radically different ; and we 
only confuse matters which should be made clear 
when we cover up this difference and try to go on 
as if no such difference existed. It is the growing 
realization of this which is causing some Liberal 
preachers and writers to make less and less use of 
such terms as " conversion " and " regeneration," 
and to employ other terms which are less marred 
by a false theology, to express their thought on 
these subjects. However, as Liberals we can cer- 
tainly use the old words with perfect truthfulness, 
and probably it is best that we should continue to 
do so, if only we will take pains to explain what we 
mean and what we do not mean by them ; hardly 
without. Moreover, our meanings will be as we 
believe the meanings which the words originally 
had as used by the writers of the New Testament ; 
though, as we have seen, very far from the theolog- 
ical doctrines which those words stand for in the 
popular theology of to-day. The word " convert " 
means to turn or to turn about. But inasmuch as 
men and women, being short-sighted and imperfect 
beings, are liable all their lives through to fall to 
walking in ways that are not wise or right, we be- 
lieve that conversion should enter into the experi- 
ence of human beings, not once, but a thousand 
times ; that is to say, as often as we find we are in 
error, we should turn to the truth ; as often as we 
find we are wrong, we shonld turn to the right ; as 
often as we find ourselves violating conscience or 
law, or disregarding any duty we owe to self, or 
fellow-man, or God, we should turn from our dis- 
obedience to obedience. Thus conversion becomes 
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not a single miraculous experience, entering into 
our lives at one point and never reappearing, but it 
becomes a law of our lives. It is the soul's strug- 
gle, renewed every day, and never ending until 
death ; out of weakness into strength, out of passion 
into patience, out of ignorance into wisdom, out of 
selfishness into love, out of sin into holiness. Thus 
Jesus, when at one time his disciples began show- 
ing signs of worldly ambition, and came to him to 
inquire which of them should be greatest in the 
kingdom which they thought he was going to set up, 
reproved them and impressed upon them their need 
to be converted (that is, to turn away from their 
ambitious desires) and to become as little children. 
And at another time, after Peter had been a disciple 
of Jesus nearly all through the latter' s public career, 
in view of an exhibition of unusual boastfulness 
and cowardice on the part of Peter, Jesus says to 
him, "When thou art converted (that is, when you 
have seen your error and turned in sorrow from it, 
to do better), strengthen thy brethren." 

This, then, is the kind of conversion which re- 
ligious Liberals believe in — a constant turning away 
from all that is low, impure, debasing, wrong, to the 
high, the pure, the ennobling, the right, the unat- 
tained. 

Exactly in harmony with this is our idea of " re- 
generation." Our orthodox friends insist earnestly 
upon the need of a new birth. We insist quite as 
earnestly upon the need of new births. We believe 
that to be born again, and to go forward with the 
years to be born again and again, into new and ever 
new, into constantly finer and higher spiritual life, 
is what Jesus taught, and what all best human ex- 
perience teaches to be the true law of our being. 
When Jesus said to Nicodemus, " Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God," he 
gave expression to a far larger truth than our ortho- 
dox friends seem ever to dream. Since in human 
experience the subjective dominates the objective, 
and every man's world is in an important sense the 
creation of his own soul, it follows that all human 
progress must be very truly by new births. To be 
born again is to go forward to a deeper experience 
or to a larger view of truth. To read a book which 
opens to one a new world of thought, is to be born 
into a new thought-kingdom. To find one's self 
waking to a love of any new and worthy object of 
love, is to be born into a new heart-world, Thus 
ever new and nobler spiritual births are waiting for 
men all along life's journey. Except a man be born 
again he cannot see any new kingdom of God, 
whether it be a kingdom of truth, or love, or duty, 
or patience, or hope, or faith, or worship. Oh, 
poor and small indeed is the life into which only 
one new birth comes 1 

When Jesus said to Nicodemus, " Marvel not that 
I say unto thee, ye must be born again," he followed 
up the declaration with these significant words: 
" The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth : so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit." What light comes with these 
words ! How they break down the stereotyped re- 
ligion of the creeds and the theologies ! How they 



widen our thought about this whole subject of con- 
version, regeneration, the origin and progress of 
the religious life, God's methods of touching and 
lifting up the souls of men ! Infinite in number 
and variety are the avenues by which God's inspi- 
ration comes to human beings. If nature opens 
its great book to us, luminous with revelations of 
God, then nature becomes the source of a new birth 
— nay, very likely of a hundred new births to us. 

"One impulse from the autumn wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can." 

A father's love for his little child may be" God's 
instrumentality for converting that father, not once, 
but a thousand times, — that is, from a thousand sel- 
fish feelings, base impulses, degrading habits and 
thoughts, evil deeds. A tear of sorrow in the eye 
of a mother may do more to reclaim a wayward 
son and bring him back to duty and goodness, and 
therefore to God, than a hundred sermons, or 
prayers, or bibles, or revivals. So many-sided a 
thing is conversion, when we come rightly to under- 
stand that great word ! So varied are the new births 
of the human soul ! From so many sources do the 
seeds of faith, and hope, and love, fall into man's 
spirit ! So wonderful are the operations of the Di- 
vine Spirit, by which all germs of the soul's higher 
life are planted, and watered, and sunned, and 
brought forward to their blossoming and fruitage ! 

Not but that into here and there a human life, as 
I have said, there comes a great overshadowing 
crisis-experience, corresponding very well with the 
orthodox idea of conversion, — a changing, as by 
miracle the deepest currents of the person's being. 
Of such radical and extraordinary conversions as 
these, I have mentioned Paul as a typical example. 
But we must no more expect that all human beings 
are going to pass through such an experience, than 
that all rivers are going to have in them a cataract 
like Niagara. These striking cases simply come in 
as illustrating a part of the infinite variety of ways 
through which the human soul " finds itself" — rises 
up into its higher life. Not only are the lives which 
have in them any such great crisis changes, the 
very, very rare exception, but even in the case of 
hardened or notorious sinners who reform and be- 
come good men, the reformation is usually accom- 
plished by no such single, sudden, convulsive effort, 
but by many resolves, many struggles, many settings 
out anew after temporary fallings back, many victo- 
ries, and alas ! many defeats before the final victory 
comes. 

The ordinary as well as the normal religious life 
is a growth, beginning with the very birth of the 
child, growing with the child's growth, strengthen- 
ing with the child's strength, and continuing right 
on through the whole history of the man or woman, 
till death. It does not begin with any pronounced 
and never-to-be-forgotten experience of penitence 
for sin, crying to God for pardon, accepting Christ, 
joy of conversion. It is not something brought 
miraculously from without and grafted by an arbi- 
trary process upon the human life, in such or such 
a year, and day, and hour. Rather it is the silent, 
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slow, natural, by-day-and-by-night unfolding of 
what is deepest and most divine, and because most 
divine therefore most truly human, within the hu- 
man spirit itself, — a process which is a thousand 
times more likely to have its conscious beginning 
in the smile or tear of the mother over the little 
child in her arms, than in any sermon of preacher 
or exhortation or prayer of revivalist. But in .no 
two human beings is it ever the same. " The wind 
bloweth where it listeth and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whither it cometh and 
where it goeth. So is every one that is born of the 
Spirit." 

" The soul's new birth is as a flower, 

Fresh budding in its place, 
With inward joy, and soft, sweet power. 

To form the outward grace, 
And show what germs of beauty rest 
Within the rudest human breast. 

" The soul's new birth is as a star 
Just peeping out of night ; 
From depths of darkness, O, how far 

It reacheth after light. 
And twinkles with a glad new sense 
Of God's bright shining providence, 

"Oh, come, thou quickening grace from heaven, 

With radiant beams of love, 
And give our waiting souls the leaven 

Of new life from above, 
Till all the thoughts of all our days 
Shall blossom sweetly into praise." 
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"In wildness is the preservation of the world. 
Every tree sends its fibres forth in search of the 
wild. The cities import it at any price. From the 
forest and wilderness came the tonics and barks 
which brace mankind. Our ancestors were savages. 
The story of Romulus and Remus being suckled by 
a wolf is not a meaningless fable. The founders of 
every State which has risen to eminence have drawn 
their nourishment and vigor from a wild source. 
An African hunter tells us that the skin of most 
antelopes just killed emits the most delicious per- 
fume of trees and grass. I would have every man 
so much like a wild antelope, so much a part and 
parcel of nature that his very person should thus 
sweetly advertise our senses of his presence and 
remind us of those parts of nature which he most 
haunts. All good things are wild and free. Give 
me for my neighbors and friends, wild men, not 
tame ones. In literature it is only the wild that at- 
tracts us. Dulness is but another name for lame- 
ness. It is the free, wild thinking in Hamlet and 
the Iliad, and in all the scriptures and mythologies 
not learned in the schools, that delights us. As the 
* wild duck is more swift and beautiful than the tame, 
so is the wild thought which 'mid falling dews wings 
its way above the fens. I love to see animals re- 
assert their native rights, as when my neighbor's 
cow breaks out of her pasture and boldly swims the 
river in the Spring — a cold, gray tide, swollen by 



the melted snow ; it is the buffalo again crossing 
the Mississippi. Hope and the future for me are 
not in lawns and cultivated fields, but in the imper- 
vious and quaking swamps. I derive more of my 
subsistence from the swamps that surround my 
native town, than from the gardens. Yes, if it were 
proposed to me to dwell in the neighborhood of the 
most beautiful garden that ever human art contrived, 
or else in the Dismal Swamp, I should certainly de- 
cide for the swamp. I rejoice that men themselves 
have some wild oats to sow before they can become 
submissive members of society. All men are not 
equally fit subjects for civilization ; and because 
the majority, like dogs and sheep, are tame by in- 
herited disposition, this is no reason why others 
should have their natures broken, that they may be 
reduced to the same level. I knew a boy who, 
from his peculiar energy, was called 'Buster' by 
his playmates, and this rightly supplanted his Chris- 
tian name. I would not have every man nor every 
part of man cultivated, any more than I would have 
every acre of earth cultivated. I hear of a society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge ; there is equal 
need of a society for the diffusion of useful ignor- 
ance. There are other letters for a child to learn 
than those invented by Cadmus. I would say to 
the society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
Sometimes go to grass ; you have eaten hay long 
enough ; the Spring has come with its green crop. 
A man's ignorance sometimes is not only useful, 
but beautiful ; while his knowledge, so called, is 
oftentimes worse than useless — besides being ugly. 
I wish to speak a word for Nature, for absolute 
freedom and wildness as contrasted with a freedom 
and culture merely civil — to regard man as part and 
parcel of nature rather than a member of society. 
I wish to make an extreme statement, if so I may 
make an emphatic one, for there are enough cham- 
pions of civilization : the minister and the school 
committee, and every one of you will take care of 
that." 

Such is Thoreau's creed and confession of wild- 
ness, worth a note I think if one would thoroughly 
understand the man. It defines at once his free- 
dom and his limitation, and within these lines he 
can also say with a frank simplicity, " I am the way 
and the truth and the life." How he would have 
chuckled to hear those Indians reply to good Master 
Eliot : " We greatly approve of your idea that on 
one day in seven we shall do no work. We don't 
like to do much any day, and it suits us exactly to 
be told that to do nothing at all on your Sunday 
pleases the Great Spirit best of all." And to hear 
the barbarians answer Suplicus Severus, when he 
was breaking his heart over their wildness : " It is 
not fair to expect that we should live like angels 
when we are only souls." And how deftly he would 
have turned the moan of the poor missionary into 
something like a psalm, who told us that after labor- 
ing for more than thirty years with the remnant of 
a tribe of Indians on the peninsula, who still held 
traditions of the old Jesuit teaching in their hearts, 
found as the end of all his labor that they were only 
skin-deep Presbyterians, and within this Catholics, 
and then deep down in their nature, Indian. Pres- 
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byterians in easy-going times, Catholics when they 
struck a rather grim perplexity, but when that came 
which sought them out to the last hiding-place of 
their nature and demanded the whole man, then 
the savage smote through all the environments and 
leaped forth full armed to fight his way to whatever 
lay beyond. Such things would have pleased him 
vastly, because he believed in all this wildness as 
one with the divine order, and in wild men also as 
God's children. He was one of the very few men 
we have ever heard of who could find room in his 
nature for the Modoc as well as for the Moravian, 
and if in the heart of him he rather preferred the 
Modoc, we must remember he stood almost alone 
among the millions of us to affirm there may be two 
sides to the question, while we see only one. 

Thoreau meant to say this and much more in the 
Lyceum, as I find in a note to a friend not pub- 
lished, and it stands there as "An essay on the 
Wild," of which he regrets he cannot furnish a copy, 
as it has run to a hundred pages, has only been 
prepared for the Lyceum, and he has no time to 
copy it. It is fortunate, however, for those who 
want to understand the man, that we have it now 
in print, for this is no doubt a revelation of the 
man's innermost nature, the confession and creed 
of the Rosseau of this new world, free from the de- 
filement of the old ; a man who believed in wild- 
ness with his whole heart, but it was the pure heart 
of the Huguenot crossed by the Puritan, which held 
the treasure. 
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— Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Laporte, Ind., is using 
his vacation in attempting to resurrect the cause at 
Valparaiso, with every promise of success. 

— Rev. R. L. Herbert has been preaching at Mad- 
ison during his vacation, and is to preach in Kan- 
sas City the first three Sundays in September. 

— The old church at Jackson, Mich., is torn down, 
and the corner-stone of the new has been laid. 

— A beautiful lot has been bought and paid for at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. Hosmer left for his sum- 
mer vacation with the plans for the new church 
fairly in the builders' hands. 

— Evansville, Ind., is getting ready to build a par- 
sonage this fall. 

— Rev. Mr. Hunting is to preach at Blooming- 
ton, 111., the first Sunday in September. 

— Mr. Gordon is expected home from England 
the first of September. 

— Rev. Brooke Herford and wife joined with their 
old friends with the Strangeways Free Church, 
Manchester, Eng., in their annual picnic on the 
26th ult. 

— Rev. John Snyder and family are spending their 
vacation at Geneva Lake, Wis. 

— The movement so auspiciously started by the 
Unitarian ladies at the Annual Conference at Cin- 
cinnati, last May, is by no means dead, though it 
has been silent during these vacation days. Ar- 
angement is in progress by which a Secretary for 
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each of our Western States will be appointed to 
take charge of the work, and the list will be duly 
announced in Unity. The whole will be under the 
management of a central committee, of which Mrs. 
S. C. Ll. Jones, of Janesville, will act as chairman, 
Mrs. Robert Hosea, of Cincinnati, as secretary, 
Mrs. C. P. Wooley, of Chicago, as treasurer. 

— Grove Meetings. Religion has been taking a 
turn out of doors among the Liberals. Revs. T. 
B. Forbush and J. H. Crooker held a basket meet- 
ing at Hanna, Ind., July 13th. Revs. Cutter, Thatch- 
er, Bixby and Savage have been holding Sunday 
meetings at Bemis' Point on Chatauqua Lake, since 
July 31st. Rev. W. S. Balch, of Dubuque, preach- 
ed to an immense audience at Geneva Lake, Wis., 
Aug. 10th. Revs. Herbert, Jones, Simmons and 
Wright hold a basket and grove meeting at Wyo- 
ming, Wis., Aug. 1 7th. And then there was the 
great grove meeting at Wier's Landing, N. H., where 
the Liberals came and went for a week, with the 
fair motto of Unity, Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion, engraved over the stand, and 
Revs. Hunting, Gilman, Chainey and Jones repre- 
sented the West. 



NOTES. 

The Christian Life informs us that "a further division is 
now threatened among 'Evangelicals.' There are about to 
be 'Broad Evangelicals' and 'Narrow Evangelicals,' as well 
as 'Evangelicals.' This party will be split into three sec- 
tions." 

The best way to help Unity is to circulate it ; the best 
way to help our Sunday-school society is to use and circulate 
the material it offers. For instance: " Dear Miss Roberts — 
I have read with much interest in Unity of July 16, the ex- 
cellent ' Rules to make Home Pleasant.' Will you be kind 
enough to send me two dozen of those on 'thicker paper,' 
mentioned in the notice. I enclose $2 to pay for two dozen 
and postage, and if any is left, will you oblige me by using it 
in any way that seems to you good. With interest in your 
work, I am yours with regard." See advertisement of these 
"Home Rules" on last page. 

Dr. Caird recently said in a sermon: "The higher culture 
by its very nature was the sworn foe of carnality and vice, 
the friend and foster-nurse of self-restraint and purity and 
temperance, and a free, generous, simple, unworldly life. 
Though not in itself religious, it was better than some kinds 
of religion. It was better than a religion of selfish terror- 
ism. To be kept pure by the love of intellectual beauty was 
better than to be kept pure by the fear of hell. To have 
one's life ejinoblcd by reverence for a spiritual ideal of any 
kind, was better than to live a decorous life merely for the 
sake of being saved in the world to come." 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune writes that 
" the amount of public land entered for homestead settlement 
in the year ending June 30, 1879, was a trifle over 6,000,000 % 
acres, or an area a little greater than that of the State of New 
Hampshire, and considerably larger than that of New Jersey. 
The average number of acres taken by each homestead set- 
tler, as shown by the entries of the last ten years, is 120. 
The unsettled public lands in the United States therefore re- 
ceived a population of at least 50,000 families and individual 
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settlers daring the last twelve months, under the operation of 
the Homestead law alone. The real accession probably far 
exceeded 150,000 persons. In the number of homestead en- 
tries, Kansas takes the lead with 61,034. Minnesota stands 
next with 51,575, and Nebraska third with 47,962. In the 
rate of increase from 1877 to 1878, Dakota took the lead. 
The number of homestead entries in that Territory in 1877 
was 1,154, al> d in 1878 it was 4,128. In the States of Kan- 
sas, Minnesota and Nebraska and the Territory of Dakota 
the homestead entries in 1877 amounted to 910,397 acres, and 
in 1878 to 2,882,683 acres; an increase of over 300 per cent. 
In 1872 the total area covered by entries under the Home- 
stead law amounted to 4,600,000 acres. In 1873 the entries 
fell off to 3,793,000 acres; in 1875 to 2,356,000 acres, and in 
1877 to 2,178,000 acres." 

The moral quality and influence of some modern preach- 
ing, is illustrated by a recent sermon of Rev. Wm. F. Dick- 
enson, D.D., in a Methodist church in New York city. "The 
preacher dwelt on the power of Christ to save all who repent 
of their crimes. Salvation was open to Cain, who murdered 
his brother, as it was to the thief upon the cross. David had 
murdered Uriah, had been forgiven, and was called a man 
after God's own heart. Francisco Portello, the Italian who 
murdered Michael Bolander, said the preacher, if "he will re- 
pent and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and undergo Di- 
vine cleansing, may yet stand among the justified at God's 
right hand. With reference to Chastine Cox, I can speak 
authoritatively, for I visit, talk, read and pray with him about 
every other day. From the moment he committed the bur- 
glary he began to pray; and from that moment until now he 
has ceased not to importune Heaven for forgiveness for his 
sin, and for that special preparation to meet his God in peace. 
He is cheerful now, and, if he is executed, he will endeavor to 
die the same. Four years ago in this church he was invited 
forward to the anxious seat, to seek the salvation of his soul. 
He went. Subsequently, in the church of his choice, he 
found the Lord precious to his soul, he says. Since then he 
has fallen on evil times, has offended the Savior, but remem- 
bering the invitation, 4 Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto 
the Lord and He will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
and He will abundantly pardon,' he acted upon it, and now is 
light of. heart because of it. I think him a saved man." 

M. Renan, in his inaugural address before the French 
Academy, said of the beneficial influence of science: "Who 
does not see that Galileo, Descartes, Newton, Lavoisier, La- 
place, have changed the foundation of human thought in mod- 
ifying totally the idea of the universe and its laws ; in substi- 
tuting for the infantile imaginings of non-scientific ages the 
notion of an eternal order, in which caprice and particular 
will have no thought? Have they diminished the universe, 
as some think? For my part, I think the contrary. The 
skies as we see them are far superior to that solid vault 
spangled with shining dots and upborne some leagues above 
us by pillars which contented the simpler ages. I do not 
much regret the little spirits that were wont to guide the 
planets in their orbits ; gravitation does the work much bet- 
ter, and if, at times, I have a sad remembrance of the nine 
angelic choirs wheeling round the orbs of the seven planets, 
and of the crystal sea that lies at the feet of the Eternal, I 
console myself with the thought that the infinite into which 
we look is really infinite, and a thousand times more sublime 
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to eyes of true contemplation than all the azure circles of 
Angelico of Fiesole. M. Thiers rarely allowed a fine night 
to pass without gazing upon that boundless sea. 'It is my 
mass,' he said. How. far do the chemist's profound views 
upon the atom surpass the vague notion of matter on which 
the scholastic philosophy was fed ! • * And as to noble- 
ness of character, how can one accuse science of striking at 
it when he sees the minds that science forms, the unselfish- 
ness, the absolute devotion to life work, that she inspires and 
sustains? With the saints, the heroes, the great men of all 
ages, we may fearlessly compare our men of scientific minds, 
given solely to the research of truth, indifferent to fortune, 
often proud of their poverty, smiling at the honors they are 
offered, as careless of flattery as of obloquy, sure of the 
worth of that they are doing, and happy because they possess 
truth. Great, I grant, are the joys which a firm belief in 
things divine confers, but these the inward happiness of the 
wise equals, for he feels that he toils at an eternal work, and 
belongs to the company of those of whom it is said, 'Their 
works do follow them.'" 

Secretary Evarts has done a substantial service to the coun- 
try in procuring reports from our Consuls abroad of the con- 
dition of labor, arranging them, and securing their publica- 
tion. The facts contained in these reports, outlined in the 
Washington dispatches, will serve as a complete answer to 
the ravings of demagogues over the wrongs and woes of la- 
boring men in this country, and will come with especial force 
at the time when Congressman Wright is feasting a Com- 
munist committee somewhere at Government expense, and 
General Butler is making ready to run for Governor of Mass- 
achusetts. These reports show that the workingmen of 
France and England and some other European countries are 
receiving wages at the present day only half the figure, on 
the average, of those paid in this country ; that in Germany, 
Italy and Spain wages are only one-third as great, and in the 
Netherlands only one-fourth as great, as those paid in the 
United States. On the other hand, the cost of food is small- 
er here than in Europe. The American laborer has the ad- 
vantage on both debit and credit sides of the account ; he 
gets more money than his European brother, and he can buy 
more with the same money. It is too much to expect work- 
men to learn these truths and others like them from the econ- 
omists and the writers for reviews, but when they are set 
-down in plain fashion <n Government reports, which will be 
distributed free of charge so long as the limited edition holds 
out, there does seem to be ground for the hope that even the 
least naturalized importation from foreign countries will come 
in time to understand them. Indeed the men who have but 
lately reached this side of the Atlantic are most likely per- 
haps to see the folly of the demagogues' speeches, and to 
know that they are better off than they have ever been be- 
fore. But such Americans as may have been misled into the 
belief that their state is a very wretched one, may now an- 
swer fools with facts. — A''. Y. Tribuiu. 

Felix Adler, in his recent address before the Free Religious 
Association, denied that O. B. Frothinghara bad in the least 
abandoned the cause of Free Religion. He said : " For twen- 
ty years Mr. Frothingham has labored in the city of New 
York, in the face of the most stupendous obstacles, the only 
one among the religious teachers of any note in the metropo- 
lis who had the boldness to found an independent church, and 
to place himself outside the Christian ranks. His influence 
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upon the thought of the country has been greater than can be 
measured in words. Who can tell how many struggling souls 
he helped to greater light and clearness, how many drooping 
energies he reinvigorated, how many thousands the mere ex- 
ample of his own moral courage lifted to higher ideals of con- 
science and roused to stricter scruples? The growth of the 
Free Religious movement in New York testifies forcibly to 
the value of his labors. At the same time, it is true that he 
did not embody the Free Religious idea in instructions. The 
time had not yet come for that, the urgent need for associated 
effort was not yet felt with sufficient distinctness, the indis- 
pensable work of preparation had not yet been completed. 
The first epoch in the development of Liberalism may rightly 
be called the epoch of Individualism. In this the ground is 
broken for the reception of the new seed; the people, having 
scarcely been freed from the shackles of superstition, delight 
still each one in his individual freedom. They have suffered 
so much from their bonds that they are afraid even of neces- 
sary ties. They try honestly to do what is good, but each 
one prefers what is 'good in his own eyes.' And it was of 
this stage of Liberalism that Mr. Frothingham said, in his 
closing address, that the end had come. But surely that was 
a note of triumph, not a signal of defeat, which he sounded. 
He spoke of the childhood of Free Religion as being past, 
the time of maturity as being near at hand ; he spoke of the 
transition period as over, of a new and grander period of con- 
structive effort as about to open. I myself heard him address 
an audience, a few evenings before he embarked, on the future 
of Free Religion. Never did he seem to me more thorough- 
ly warmed to the subject. He dwelt upon the necessity of 
practical humanitarian work ; he demanded effective organiz- 
ation ; he seemed to be looking into a glorious dawn of spir- 
itual freedom, and not even a shadow of possible failure for 
the large cause which he has so much at heart obscured his 
vision. He ended by holding out the cheering hope that 
he would return to us, and devote his rejuvenated strength to 
the splendid task that awaits the consecrated efforts of the 
liberal leaders." 

A correspondent of the London Whitehall Review, reports 
his conversation with M. Renan, from which we take the 
following: "M. Renan said: 'The lower classes in France 
are distinctly positivists and free thinkers. The working 
classes in towns are still more — they are anti-clerical. In 
the country the peasants are simply skeptical ; but in towns- 
there is a deep-rooted dislike to all that savors of the priest- 
hood.' 'Is not the Parisian populace more skeptical than 
that of other towns?' 'No; it is the same in all the towns 
of France. The working classes deny all that is miraculous 
and supernatural, and have a deep-rooted dislike to the 
clergy.' 'Surely this must have a very bad moral tendency?" 
'No, I don't think so,' said the great philosopher. 'We find 
constantly that what we thought absolutely indispensable 
we can really get on very well without, and there can be no 
doubt that the lower classes in France to-day are infinitely 
more moral than they were formerly. Take for instance, the 
department I know best, that of Seine et Marne. Looking 
at the Assize Calendar, one is at first shocked at the great 
number of crimes and offenses, but on inquiry, one discovers 
that in former days they were infinitely more, only then they 
were not punished, and consequently not recorded and com- 
mented on.' ' Is there no hope or chance of a religious be- 
lief inspiring the French again V ' I hardly think so,' said 



M. Renan. 'Father Hyacinthe might have some chance, 
but there is too much of the priest about him for the multi- 
tude to adopt his precepts. You see he still celebrates mass. 
His scheme will, I fancy, not enjoy a very long life, although, 
from what I hear, his church is well attended. An eloquent 
preacher, with just sufficient idealism, but not too much, and 
no superstition, might perhaps prevail, but I almost doubt 
it. A complete and entire disbelief in the supernatural is too 
deeply rooted in the minds of all the working classes of 
France to be easily eradicated. What is really the most to 
be regretted in the condition of these classes in towns, is 
their dislike to marriage, and their marked tendency to en- 
deavor to escape from such social duties and obligations.*. 
Here there was a pause, and then M. Renan resumed : 'But 
as regards what you ask me — ray opinion as to the condition 
of religious belief among the lower classes of France to-day 
— I can only say that their skepticism and their disbelief in 
the supernatural are profound. As I have said before, the 
workingman trusts to his own common sense, and will not 
merely believe a legend because it is told him, and if he can- 
not find in his own experience some proof that it is true."' 

Oliver Johnson in his " Fall of Slavery " in the N. Y. 
Tnbune, writes : "The American Board of Foreign Missions 
was then rising into prominence and power, and drawing to 
itself the sympathy and almost idolatrous reverence of the 
churches, especially in New England. It was natural to ex- 
pect that the men who were contributing of their wealth to 
redeem the heathen in the farthest ends of the earth from 
their ignorance and debasement would be among the first to 
respond to an appeal in behalf of their heathenized and im- 
bruted slaves at home. But all such expectations proved 
vain. The managers of the Board were deadly hostile to the 
anti-slavery movement from the start The piety of Boston 
was subsidized in the interest of the cotton trade. The 
champions of the Board appeared to think that if the church- 
es should become enlisted in the anti-slavery cause, they 
would cease to feel a proper interest in foreign missions. 
And so, while the churches were constantly reminded of the 
ignorance and degradation of the heathen abroad, every pains 
was taken to conceal or excuse the enforced debasement of 
the heathen at home. It was held to be a primary duty of 
the American churches to send the Bible and the Gospel of 
Christ to foreign nations sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death ; but at the same time it was held to be perfectly 
compatible with Christianity and the teaching of the Holy 
Book to prevent men and women born and living in America 
from learning how to spell the name of God, to compel them 
to work without wages under the lash, and to sell them on 
the auction-block and put the proceeds in the Lord's treas- 
ury ! Oh, what a night of ignorance, delusion and sin was 
that from which the anti-slavery movement delivered the 
American people!" 

Bishop Colenso, now sixty-five years old, is described as 
"a handsome, stately old man. He has a massive head, 
crowned with abundant silvery locks; a mobile mouth, with 
strongly-marked lines of incessant study and much care about 
it ; deep-set eyes, pathetic almost in their kindly and earnest 
expression ; a stature far beyond the average ; and a presence 
at once dignified and simple. His home at Pietermaritzburg 
is a long, low, cosey house, planted amid the most beautiful 
scenery." 
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The New York Times tells how Howard Crosby, speaking 
on behalf of the " Law and Order Society," of Newark, was 
rudely interrupted in broken English, by a burly, conceited 
foreigner of the Communistic type: "Dr. Crosby looked at 
him for a moment, and intense stillness reigned among the 
audience. 'When you have learned the English language 
sufficiently well to speak or understand it, then you can come 
hereto insult an American 1' thundered Dr. Crosby. The 
man settled back into his seat as a roar of applause like the 
noise of an earthquake broke the stillness. Men and women 
clapped their hands for at least two minutes, and the excite- 
ment became intense. When the applause ceased. Dr. Crosby 
pointed his finger at the man, and fairly shouted, in his indig- 
nation: 'That is just a specimen of what we are enduring in 
this country. Men who have not yet got the brogue oft" them 
are attempting to destroy and overturn American institu- 
tions !' Another burst of perfectly overwhelming and long- 
continued applause resounded through the church, and Dr. 
McNair suggested to the man that he had better keep quiet 
and not disturb the meeting. The man nodded a stolid ac- 
quiescence, and evidently felt that be had got into the wrong 
box, his face being livid white on seeing the indignation he 
had aroused." 

An exchange informs us that "the Georgian town of Jeli- 
zawetpol, near Tiflis, has suffered a plague of locusts almost 
as bad as that which afflicted Egypt in the days of Moses. 
On the 20th of April, the insects invaded the town in such 
numbers that the merchants had to shut up their shops, and 
walking about the streets was exceedingly difficult. The Rus- 
sian authorities ordered the inhabitants to make a united 
effort to kill the pests, but the generous people refused, be- 
lieving it a sin to destroy a locust, until the authorities 
threatened to punish every householder who failed to deliver 
daily a given weight of dead insects. The canals were filled 
with locusts, so that water for drinking and washing could 
only be obtained by straining. The houses swarmed with the 
creatures, and many families went a week without bread be- 
cause their ovens were literally filled with them. They tried 
in vain to drive the locusts away by lighting holy candles and 
burning incense. The Armenian priests regarded the plague 
as a visitation of God, and brought from a neighboring town 
the bones of Jacob, which they carried through the streets of 
the afflicted city in procession, fairly wading through masses 
of dead and living locusts as they marched along with the 
relics of the patriarch. The energetic measures taken by the 
police finally abated the evil, but not until the gardens, 
orchards and vineyards had been stripped bare, and the peo- 
ple had suffered for more than a week." 

Laird Collier, recently preaching on the pastoral of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which urged prayer for good har- 
dest weather, said: "The highest Christian authority in 
Great Britain asked the Church that represented the religion 
of England, to pray for fine weather. What did the sugges- 
tion mean? The end of the prayer was, 'abundant harvests 
for our people.' But who knew best, God or the province of 
Canterbury, what was the best weather for our people? And 
who was to decide, the eternal, unvarying prescience of God 
or the people of Great Britain, whether abundant harvests 
would be the best for our people, or otherwise? No doubt 
the mercantile and business community and the trading 
classes in Great Britain felt that it would be best to have 
abundant harvests, but were they quite sure that they knew 
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better than God? Were they sure that the great increase in 
wealth in England during the last forty years had not been a 
source of great moral harm? The prayer implied that the 
wish of man should stand against the wisdom of the Author 
of nature. There was not a man of science in the world who 
was not perfectly certain that the pastoral was nonsense, and 
who said to himself that the Archbishop of Canterbury ought 
to have known better. It was a simple question of ignorance 
or dishonesty. It was pitiful and painful to call the people 
together to pray in that way, because the prayer was worldly 
in its aim ; it could not do any manner of good, and it was 
putting man's wish in the place of God's will." 

Dr. Joseph P. Thompson writes from Berlin to the Inde- 
pendent: "By long custom, and till recently by law, every 
Prussian who was neither Catholic nor Jew was held to be 
born and was compelled to be baptized, confirmed and mar- 
ried within the pale of the Evangelical Church. Now that 
these laws have been somewhat relaxed, and the people have 
liberty of action in church affairs, it appears that many are 
strongly tinctured with Liberal theology. The Orthodox 
clergy are attempting to extirpate Liberalism from the Na- 
tional Church by stringent discipline. If they would have 
the manliness to separate from the State and form churches 
of their own, they might set up their own standards of faith 
and conditions of membership ; but in this State institution, 
what right have they to impose their interpretations of Scrip- 
ture upon fellow-members, who are in the church by the same 
rights and on the same conditions with themselves? The 
other day a conference of Orthodox pastors assembled in Ber- 
lin ; but, instead of considering the religious wants of the peo- 
ple and how best to meet these, they spent their whole time 
in denouncing Liberalism, and declaring that this should not 
be allowed a foothold in the National Church. This proceed- 
ing has excited general indignation. A judge, strong in the 
confidence of the royal family, said tome yesterday: 'We 
must all now take hold of this matter, and put down these 
imperious assumptions of the clergy.' And the papers are 
ringing with the question: 'Is the church for the pastors or 
for the people?' This zeal of the Orthodox clergy for their 
views of evangelical truth is certainly to be respected ; but 
far better would be a zeal for personal piety and spiritual free- 
dom among the members of the congregation. At the same 
time, just across the border, in Bohemia, a little band 
have left the National Orthodox Church because of its 
coldness and formalism. These humble, pious souls are pre- 
vented by the police from meeting to pray and worship in 
their own way. Yet I find it hard to awaken sympathy 
among German Evangelical pastors for these suffering breth- 
ren. They answer: 'Oh I the Orthodox Church should suf- 
fice for them.' Such anomalies will not cease till the Church 
shall be wholly separated from the State." 



The Rules to make Home Pleasant, referred to in 
Unity of July 15th, are now ready. They are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and are designed for home-walls where 
there are children. Price 30 cents per doz. or 5 cents per copy. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL, 

Two pupils (either sex) will be received into a liberal fam- 
ily, Sept. 1, for instruction in English branches. Healthy 
location. Unitarian Church and Sunday School. For fur- 
ther particulars address, T. H. EDDOWKS, 

Geneva (Kane Co.), III. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
J. ll. j. 



III. PREPARATION. 
I. Teachers' Meeting. — This is absolutely indispensable to 
a Sunday School that aims at thorough work, systematic 
study and real efficiency. Without it it will be impossible to 
secure unity of purpose or method. Without its help a large 
majority of teachers are incompetent to the task of teaching 
morals and religion to their classes. Without it we fear 
many Pastors and Superintendents will habitually enter the 
Sunday School without that previous preparation necessary 
to success. We base the importance of the teachers' meet- 
ing, then, upon the following considerations : A. It will secure 
systematic study, give unity to the School. B. It is needed 
as a normal school for the teachers, affording a training which, 
if rightly used, will make useful teachers out of ordinary ma- 
terial; but if persistently neglected, will leave even skillful 
teachers often at a loss to know what to do for their classes. 
C. It will necessitate on the part of the Pastor or Superin- 
tendent, at least that previous preparation of the subject to 
be presented to the School, which will enable him to intelli- 
gently direct and wisely sum up the hour's study. D. Lastly, 
the importance of the work demands that at least one hour 
in the week be religiously set aside for the study of great 
questions which it is the province of the Sunday School to 
deal with. The Liberal Sunday-School worker.at least, ought 
to realize that the task is no easy one. A kind heart and 
winning smile is not enough to make a good teacher for a 
Liberal Sunday School. These indispensable qualities must 
be accompanied with a clear head and studious habit, if chil- 
dren are to be prepared to enter intelligently into the social 
and religious conflicts of our times. We are cast in an age 
rife with theological controversy. Questions which have 
been closed for centuries are declared open again, and the 
foundation of many things held sacred and absolute are sus- 
pected by many of not being fundamental. The origin and 
authority of Bibles, the quality and quantity of the inspira- 
tion with which the seers and teachers of old were endowed,* 
the function of the external church, the uses and abuses of 
Sunday, as well as the still more solemn problems of duty in 
its relations to home, society, self and Deity, are among the 
weighty and perplexing problems which the Liberal Sunday 
School must grapple with. To evade them in any way is to 
surrender their title to existence, and these are questions 
which are plainly beyond the reach of any save those who 
make them the object of careful, systematic and continuous 
study — such study as the great majority of teachers busily 
engaged in the world's work, cannot give. The Pastor, as a 
rule, must bring the result of his work upon these subjects to 
the teachers' meeting, if the teachers are to be properly 
posted upon these questions. These considerations ought to 
be a sufficient answer to the common objections to a teachers' 
meeting, viz: (a) Lack of time. There is always time for 
the prime concerns of life,— only secondary interests are 
crowded out for want of time. Is there time enough to elab- 
orately clothe the child? to feed him even to excess, to pass 
him through the high-school, academy or college to secure 
a culture — which does not always ennoble or strengthen — and 
still not one hour a week to be found to be devoted to these 
major interests of the child ? Is there time enough 
to be true to the technical demands of polite society, for pol- 
itics, for the club and the opera, time for parties and excur- 
sions, and still no time to avail one's self for the hour's con- 
ference over the primal problems of existence — Life, Death 
and Deity? Looking at it in its selfish individual bearing, 
leaving the children out of the question, is there time for the 
study of Greek and Roman classics and not an hour a week 
for the study of the incomparable treasures of the Hebrews? 
Is there time for Milton and Dante and none for Job? Will 
you, in your great greed for culture and knowledge, allow 
Dickens and Thackeray to crowd out Jesus and Paul? Can 
you, through any solitary use of your hour, gain as much in- 
formation, familiarise yourself with as wide a literature and 
acquaint yourself with the thought of as many leaders of 



thought as you can at a well-conducted teachers' meeting ? 
All those who make this plea of lack of time to attend teach- 
ers' meetings, unconsciously reveal the improper prospective 
in their lines. They disclose the importance in which they hold 
this matter : the child's dress first, his conscience second ; 
the multiplication table, then the Ten Commandments and 
the Golden Rule; society first, the Sunday School second. 
The magazine and the novel first, and then religion, its his- 
tory, its prophets and its promises. All such will neglect the 
teachers' meeting on the plea that they have no time. When 
the Sunday School and its interests shall be ranked among the 
prime concerns of life, then the teachers' meeting will be a 
previous engagement, before which all other demands give 
way. (i) A second objection, lack of attendance. Many 
teachers' meetings have been abandoned because the attend- 
ance is small, — a most unsatisfactory excuse. Nowhere is 
the old promise more often realized, " Where two or three 
are gathered together," &c, than here. The number who 
will be interested in thoughtful studies are necessarily few in 
every community, but these few are "the leaven that leaven- 
eth the whole lump." The few who come gain the blessing, 
the School is blessed through them, and those who stay away 
are shamed by their poverty of ideas. Again, I'd say the 
only way to have a teachers' meeting is to have it. He who 
would conduct it must be absolutely above the cramping 
tyranny of numbers. Any one who will persist in sacredly 
respecting this engagement, spite of small attendance, will 
find his Sunday School work a joy as well as a great source 
of culture. The few who do come will be the heart of the 
Sunday School, the vigilance committee and executive board. 
(<■) " Lack of interest " is the third objection. The chief 
answer to this objection is given in my answer to the first 
objection, — "lack of time." Once its importance there can 
scarcely be lack of interest in a meeting, however conducted, 
but much does depend on the method. 

How make the teachers' meeting interesting? (a) Conver- 
sation. Get acquainted. The first difficulty is to get the 
members to talk ; the last and perhaps most serious difficulty 
is to keep them from all talking at once. Learn to talk and 
learn to listen. Suppress all side issues ; beware of wander- 
ing into small talk or gossip. It is well for the leader to be 
flanked with a few notes and authorities in the way of cyclo- 
paedias, commentaries, &c, but they serve him best when he 
doesn't use them. Essay-reading and the speech-making 
habit brings minimum results. The ideal meeting is when 
the company visit an hour over the topic in hand. Be fear- 
less and frank. (6) Educational. Break new ground at every 
meeting. Do not stick too closely to the letter of the lesson. 
Get a back-ground of intelligence, a general setting to your 
topic. Forget the Sunday School for the first three-quarters 
of an hour. Study the subject large. Thus will each meet- 
ing become its own justification, and the members will find 
they can't stay away. 

How to make it useful to the Sunday School. Let the last 
half-hour be given to the consideration of such questions as 
these: What is therein this lesson for my class? How best 
illustrate this lesson ? What story or poem will bring this 
lesson to the smaller ones? What difficulties met last Sunday? 
Sick? Absentees? Library? Finances? Recruits? 

2. Home Study. — With the uniform topic and the teachers' 
meeting, this second great element in. Sunday School prepara- 
tian will be more likely to receive due attention. All educa- 
tors are now agreed that the topical method is now the wisest 
way to read. Follow not a book but a subject in your read- 
ing, that a pait at least of the home reading be in the direc- 
tion of the Sunday School subject. Let it become the theme 
for table-talk, and the source of discussion with the children. 

3. Lesson Papers. — The indispensable adjunct of adequate 
preparation, best used when used chiefly in preparation. Sun- 
day Schools are in danger of receiving a hurt from too many 
and too good lesson papers. They are made substitutes for 
teachers, apologies for inadequate preparation on the part of 
the teacher. Let the teacher beware lest the lesson paper 
steps in between him and his class. Be jealous of your indi- 
viduality. Beware of "middle-men" in Sunday School 
instruction. The best lesson paper is simply a fund of 
thought from which the teacher selects such as best serves 
his purpose. When thus used it is a stimulus, not a substi- 
tute for preparation. 
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JOHN FISKE. 



J. L. DUDLEY. 



" By John Fiske, Assistant Librarian, and formerly 
Lecturer on Philosophy, at Harvard University." 

Thus was announced, upon the title-page, the 
authorship of " Cosmic Philosophy." and the twin 
fact that a new star had appeared on the literary sky. 

It is seldom that a young man, not yet past the 
age at which the majority are only ready to enter 
upon the work of a professional life, should, in a 
field of investigation requiring rare intellectual acu- 
men and marked breadth of scholarly furnishing, 
win a recognition that gives him at once an honor- 
able standing among the leading thinkers of two 
continents. Flashes of apparent genius or sporadic 
instances of precocity not unfrequentty startle the 
world suddenly, to be forgotten as soon. But con- 
tributions to the literature of subjects of permanent 
value, questions that have enlisted the thinkers of 
all ages, lying at the foundations of institutions and 
conditioning the progress of mankind, are not look- 
ed for among the achievements of youth. 

As we write these lines, thought hurries back to 
the time when we first knew young Fiske, a " spec- 
tacled " youth, in one of the most beautiful towns 
in the valley of the Connecticut, shy, observant, 
thoughtful, loving books, music, and his mother. 
The dawn in the mental sky was already discerni- 
ble, and the "genesis" of those religious views 
whose " exodus " took him out of the Egypt of the- 
ology into the land of promise, had seen its " first 
day." It is this new-day brightness which marks 
all Mr. Fiske's writings as an "American Preacher 
Out of the Pulpit?' 

I remember that young Fiske, in connection with 
an enthusiastic associate, drew out the syllabus of 
a course of scientific and philosophic study which 
would have made the eyes of a Spencer or a Lub- 
bock dance with prophetic joy. In these pre-col- 
legiate days, this candidate for " orders " outside 
the pulpit had collected a library that, even then, 
could well put to shame the "regular" incumbents 



While yet an under graduate — a sophomore, I 
think — at Harvard, Fiske wrote a criticism on 
" Buckle's History of Civilization," that so far ar- 
rested the attention of the now lamented author 
that he wrote to this country to ascertain who might 
be the writer of the article. He would do this kind 
of thing as a literary diversion, read Kant, recon- 
struct Cow&\x\,or ran a. reductio ad absurdumon Hegel. 

As a post-graduate study, Mr. Fiske took Law, 
and went on to his LL. B., to be, at least in the 
minds of his friends, a "lawyer." But this was 
working a right-hand screw in a left-hand nut. 
While, as a matter of philosophic investigation, the 
jurisprudence of a Story, Blackstone, Maine or Puf- 
fendorf was intensely interesting, codes and plead- 
ings and courts and cases were intolerable "bores." 
This was not the life that awaited the author of 
"Cosmic Philosophy." 

It was in 1869 that the government of Harvard 
selected John Fiske as Lecturer on Philosophy in 
the " University Course," six years after graduation. 
These lectures make the foundation of his work, in 
two octavo volumes, on what he entitles " Cosmic 
Philosophy," the force of which characterization 
will be perceived and appreciated by all students of 
philosophy, as especially pertinent to the present 
needs of philosophic inquiry. 

Formal criticism of this elaborate work is not, of 
course, within the purview of this paper ; and yet, 
as a rational preacher outside the pulpit, Mr. Fiske 
is to be classified. We find that he is no " Positiv- 
ist," that is, in the Comtean sense. While giving 
due credit to that earnest and able writer, he dis- 
sents, fundamentally, from Comte's system. Stand- 
ing squarely on the doctrine of evolution, as the 
underlying law and method of things, as the Cos- 
mic conception of the organic continuity and un- 
foldment of the universe, he builds up his philoso- 
phy of the matter, ab initio ad finem, into one har- 
monic totality, without break, lapse, fault or jar, in- 
cluding phenomena and noumena, known and un- 
known, matter and spirit, in one rhythmic whole. 
This is the Spencerian philosophy. Mr. Fiske stands 
forth as its interpreter, its avowed apostle. This 
made Mr. Joseph Cook right, for once at least, 
when he referred to " Harvard's brilliant Spence- 
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rian." Postulating directly the " Supreme Power " 
back of all phenomena, accepting with the known 
its supplemental implications, holding the transcen- 
dence of thought, not in definition but in symbolic 
notation, Mr. Fiske parts company with Positivists, 
Materialists, Atheists, and intellectual Jacobins of 
all sorts, and stands loyal to the Nature of Things. 
He would build, and not demolish, interpret, not 
originate a " Cosmos." 

Touching the relations of Philosophy to Religion, 
our Preacher is most admirable. There is a com- 
prehensive grasp of the subject, a rationality and 
reverence in spirit and method of treatment, that is 
truly refreshing, especially in contrast with much of 
the cheap, one-eyed " radicalism " of the xlay, as 
superficial as it is flippant and tedious. The scoffer 
and iconoclast never appear in this outside apostle. 
Institutions are good for their time and place. The 
footsteps of the present are traceable in all the past. 
To-day holds the embryo of to-morrow. Fetichism 
once helped men up when they were lower than it ; 
all the more pity that men should go down to make 
theology of it for to-day. 

Matters purely speculative are always open ques- 
tions, but it would seem that the last half-dozen 
chapters in vol. ii. of Cosmic Philosophy must com- 
mend themselves to every candid mind, especially 
the last three. The chapter on " Matter and Spir- 
it " is above all praise for the admirable putting of 
the whole thing. For fine analysis, clear discrim- 
ination, and luminous " clearing up " of much in 
the false and confused notions that have gathered 
about the subject, I know of nothing more valuable: 
It would make a valuable " tract for the times." 

The closing chapter on the "Attitude of Philoso- 
phy," is worthy of being printed and put into the 
pews in all the churches. Standing upon the 
heights of philosophic vision, clear of the mists 
and refracting vapors of sectarianism, taking a calm 
survey of the whole region whence the summit has 
been reached, our author gives us the outlook of a 
true seer. Radical enough to be truly conservative, 
conservative in a sense that justifies legitimate rad- 
icalism, our Cosmist, with a right to speak that 
comes only from a surrender to the authority of 
universal and infallible Law, stands as a Herald 
Preacher between a retiring and an incoming dis- 
pensation of thought. He speaks not to destroy, 
but to fulfil ; presides at the altar of new nuptials, 
wherein Science and Religion are made one. "The 
religious sense is primarily based upon aspiration, 
the noblest which any creature can entertain." " It 
is not my aim," he says, " to propound a complete 



theory of religion, or to prepare the way for the in- 
auguration of a new religious system, but simply to 
show that it is in the power of Science, without 
proving recreant to its own methods, to maintain 
every one of the fundamental truths that give to 
Religion its permanent value." While no provin- 
cialist among the great Religions of time, yielding 
exclusive allegiance to neither ethnic, local, nor 
dialectic restrictions, Mr. Fiske never fails in his 
reverence toward Christianity, or to assign it its 
true position, even that of pre-eminence, in his Cos- 
mic scale of religious development. He is no "anti- 
Christian." " The religious attitude of our scien- 
tific philosophy seems to be absolutely identical 
with the religious attitude of Christianity. It is not 
merely that we refuse to attack Christianity because 
we recognize its adaptation to a certain stage of 
culture, not yet passed by the average minds of 
community ; it is that we still regard it as, in the 
deepest sense, our own religion." The sharp dis- 
tinction between Religion and Theology is every- 
where apparent. Religion is enthroned among the 
permanent, supreme Powers, while theology is as- 
signed to that mutable order of things wherein we 
trace the progress of the world from a more to a 
less immature condition. " That which is funda- 
mental in Christianity is not the mythologic super- 
stratum, but the underlying principle." If Mr. 
Fiske has done nothing more in his " Cosmic The- 
ism " than to help the religious world into the abil- 
ity to " see that, while form after form has perished, 
the Life remains, incarnate in newer and higher 
forms," he will have disposed of one of the most 
hurtful paradoxes in religious conceptions, and so 
have laid the world under obligations to his " apos- 
tleship." He who holds that general theory of life 
which impels him to say, "We can look, for the re- 
alization of our highest social ideal, only to the per- 
fecting of individual character under the conditions 
at the time existing," may be trusted to sit, even 
with the casting vote, among the councillors who 
deliberate in the " parliament of man." 

It is customary, in certain quarters, to designate 
such writers as Prof. Fiske by such complimentary 
epithets as "Atheist," "Infidel," "Materialist," 
" Iconoclast," etc., the major, minor, and conclusion, 
in the amenities of the super-saintly syllogism. 
And yet, who of all the carping crowd has brought 
ampler furnishing, or a better spirit, to the discus- 
sion of the great matters in hand, than this outside 
preacher ? Who of them has struck lines of argu- 
ment more essential, or constructed for God, Relig- 
ion, Virtue, and the better Hopes of the World, a 
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discourse that takes a firmer hold of the things that 
are the same "yesterday, to-day and forever"? 

Bigotry is old, but going to seed rapidly. Its in- 
ter-breeding has been so persistent, in all the past, 
that its increasing sterility is among the hopeful 
signs of the times. Everything has its uses, and 
men are to be judged by their circumstances. This 
is the Divine law. None are so able to understand 
this, and, therefore, to " pray for them that perse- 
cute and despitefully use them," as those whose re- 
ligion is philosophic enough to enable them to see 
that " all things work together for good," in the 
Divine lope of Love. 

The literary industry of our Cosmic preacher is 
by no means confined to theses philosophic. In 
the field of general history there is no student, 
probably, among us, more richly proficient than 
John Fiske. Many of his critical essays show this. 
Some of his monographs on Jesus, and matters kin- 
dred to the specialties of Christian history, would 
do honor to experts in those lines. Occupying, as 
lorum tenens, the chair of History for a space in 
Harvard University, he kindled at once in his classes 
the fire of enthusiasm. At this present writing, 
Prof. Fiske is in England, at the invitation of Prof. 
Huxley, to deliver a course of lectures on American 
History. His duodecimo volume, entitled " The 
Unseen World," a collection of papers from Re- 
views and other sources, is fraught with evidences 
of the range and versatility of his intellectual com- 
petence. 

We are speaking, in these papers, of "Amer- 
ican Preachers Outside the Pulpit." Would that 
they were inside. What the American Pulpit 
asks for, and what it is rich in the lack of, is broad, 
general culture. Its poverty in those things of the 
Divine Kingdom, wherein the outside preachers are 
making the world rich, comes from the stint of 
technical training. Let the gospel of these preach- 
ers — the evangel of men like Bryant, Whittier, Em- 
erson, Mueller, Draper, Fiske, Tyndall, Pierce, and 
their confreres — be allowed to supplement the faith 
and reverence of the traditional pulpit, and the 
broken kingdom of God is made whole. 

We look for better discourse from this young 
preacher than he has yet furnished. Thirty-five is 
only on into the thrifty summer growth of the in- 
tellectual man's life. There never was a time, un- 
less it were immediately after the Reformation, in 
which "Cosmic" preachers were so much needed 
as at this time, now. The breezes of heaven are 
ready to fill the sails for the advance voyage when- 
ever the true " tack " is struck. The world of mind 



and heart is waiting for the word of command, and 
those who have it may not be silent. The power 
of thought, the rising tides of intelligence, have 
shattered the old rafts of the still waters, and the 
posterity of the spiritual "Noahs "are all afloat. 
Who shall throw a line? and where are the re-con- 
structers ! Not among the Positivists, whose charts 
limn nothing out of sight of land ; not among the 
Dogmatists, whose lines are all short, and it is their 
rotten timbers that are now breaking up ; not 
among the iconoclasts, for they can only scuttle the 
crafts of other people — playing the wrecker, with- 
out genius to build for themselves ; not to the 
would-be Reformers can we look, who "chip" the 
" binnacle," and then court the storm ; but to the 
masters of all weather, who sail by the stars, and 
consent to tread no bottoms whose keels are not 
laid in the " nature of things." The helm awaits * 
their hand, the oak and iron their architectural gen- 
ius. 

It is a pleasant reflection that the discussion of 
Religious and Theological questions is already be- 
yond the monopoly of the traditional pulpit. Once 
plainly within the jurisdiction of Literature, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy, their harmony, with all other 
truth, from dust to star, from the feeblest " shock " 
of psychic life to the " Infinite " Power Eternal and 
Inscrutable, may be conceded. To the missionary 
labors of these outside preachers the world's com- 
ing peace will owe grateful ascriptions. When ec- 
clesiastical tribunals awake to the fact that the liv- 
ing priesthood of the hour, the ordained " messen- 
gers " who are " called " to lead, mould and deter- 
mine the religious convictions of mankind hence- 
forth, are not " insiders," but saintly, brave and in- 
spirational " outsiders," pulpits and churches and 
the "jail-keepers" of faith may well take unto 
themselves the old cry of despair, " What shall we 
do to be saved ?" 

The reverent and passionate wonder of the old 
Hebrew soul exclaimed, " Great and marvelous are 
thy works, Lord, God Almighty ; just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints." Down the history 
of man flow two streams, not parallel but converg- 
ing. On the one are borne the voyagers with ban- 
ners bearing the inscriptions of Nature, Law, Mind, 
Truth ; on the other, Reverence, Worship, Heart, 
Love. Already, these two streams are exchanging 
salutations across the "narrow neck of land." 
Rapidly are they nearing each other, and destined 
to become one : one in end, as their source is one. 

Such, in similitude, is the unity for man, Cosmic 
Philosophy and Cosmic Religion. 
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THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, 
OLD-NEW CREED. 



IX. 

IMMORTALITY. 



C. F. DOLE. 



The hope of immortality is not, as has sometimes 
been hastily said, an unpractical subject, apart from 
our actual life. But it is forced upon us constantly 
by the fact of death. The question cannot be put 
down which rises every time a life goes out, What 
has become of it ? The same question faces every 
thoughtful mind which recognizes the strange and 
perilous vicissitudes amidst which we move like sol- 
diers under deadly fire. Who has never felt the pow- 
er of the thought that by and by his turn shall come 
like all the generations before him ? Besides, life 
both in thought and action is more or less colored 
by the answer made to the question which death 
raises. The man who believes that death ends all, 
cannot be the same man, and cannot therefore be- 
have the same as the man who really hopes for an 
endless life. Neither is it death only which raises 
our question. Perhaps life raises it quite as often, 
as now and then we are forced to wonder what it 
all means, or what good there is in living. 

But sometimes these natural questions take an 
almost painful interest. When the dearest friends 
have been cut away from our side, when in losses, 
misfortunes and disappointments, the brightness of 
this present existence is clouded, or when in phys- 
ical weariness, depression or illness our own life 
may chance to look hard and the end seems to 
threaten,-- at such times, not the worst so much as 
the best of men long to know what is beyond. 
Have they a right, and what right have they, to 
hope for continued life ? " Give us some proofs, 
assure us," their souls cry. And sometimes I sus- 
pect men almost shrink from speaking their doubts. 
They seem to fear that the ground of hope will 
prove less than they thought. 

There are those who say that such hopes and fears 
are selfish ; but this is only partially true. The hope 
of immortality is often quite as strong for others, 
sake as for one's own, and it has the closest connec- 
tion with the disinterested part of our nature, with 
our loves and sympathies, with our zeal for truth, 
with our loyalty to duty. In the noblest men, the 
wish for life is one with the wish to do good. 

It is also said by some, that immortality consists 
in the influence which we exert after we are gone. 
That is, it is impersonal. But whatever may be 
said of the value of such impersonal influence, it is 
playing with words to call it immortality. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how, by and by, in the old 
age of the race, there could be any posthumous in- 
fluence. No ! Let us call things by their right 
names. When we hope for immortality, we mean 
life, and we mean some kind of personal life. If 
now there is reality, as I believe there is, in our 
hope of immortality, I have no kind of dread that 
men can ever lose it, or hurt it, or lest they should 



\ ask too many questions about it ; and surely, if it 
did not have reality, it could be no one's duty, nor 
would it be within any one's power, to sustain it. 

I am not even afraid lest I state the case for our 
hope weaker than it really is, and grant too many 
objections against it, because no cause in this world 
is worth looking at which cannot afford to be under- 
stated. Let me say then in the first place that im- 
mortality does not profess to be anything else than 
a hope. However strong and reasonable it may 
prove, it remains hope still. Even Paul says as 
much. "Hope that is seen," he says, "is not 
hope." You can find few intelligent persons of 
any religion who are able to be uniformly certain 
of immortality. There can be no absolute proof of 
it. We all, with our various degrees of assurance, 
do not know, but hope. This is a fact of common 
experience. 

Moreover, the difficulties of our realizing a future 
life are insurmountable. This follows from the na- 
ture of the human mind. We can only realize the 
like of what we have already experienced. As some 
one has well suggested, if in some possible former 
existence we could have been told of this, we should 
have been unable to comprehend it ; neither could 
it have done us any good. Indeed our inability to 
realize a future life, leaves our hope of it so much 
the larger and grander, for what is realized is so far 
circumscribed. 

But perhaps the greatest skepticism in regard to 
immortality has proceeded from the teachings, of 
physical science. On the mechanical or physical 
side of our lives, there is little or nothing to prom- 
ise a future " existence. Neither do the analogies 
from nature, such as the chrysalis and the butterfly, 
serve any just purpose of persuasion. I see no rea- 
son indeed to expect that the physical side should 
afford arguments and promise for what confessedly 
is a question which belongs to the opposite side of 
our lives. 

But I want you to notice that these difficulties 
which mass themselves whenever we think of our 
perishable bodies, are nothing new. Paul, Plato 
and all the ancient philosophers, though they did 
not know about the gray tissues of the brain, had 
the same unanswerable problem before them when- 
ever they saw the face of the dead. What was the 
soul apart from the body ? What thought or life 
could there be, and how, after the vital breath was 
gone ? The fact is, on the physical side, from the 
sort of study they make in the dissecting room, the 
continuance of thought and consciousness after 
death seems an utter impossibility. But it holds 
equally true, from that same mechanical side, that 
the actual existence of thought and consciousness is 
more startlingly inexplicable than any miracle ever 
related. The power which has brought about 
thought, who shall dare to put limits to the possibil- 
ities within its mysterious hands ? 

I have said enough now to indicate on what side 
alone the reasons lie which impress on us a hope 
in immortal life. They belong on the spiritual side 
of our lives. After the material side has been 
thoroughly studied and taken to pieces, and all its 
curious parts and processes named, you stand at 
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the mere threshold of man's real life. Our bodies 
are only the wonderful instruments through which 
the higher and utterly dissimilar facts of thought 
and consciousness are revealed. 

In the child who sleeps in his cradle, there is 
something which approaches omnipresence. To 
his thought by and by this great world shall seem 
small — a mere tiny speck — compared with the dis- 
tances which study,imagination or fancy shall carry 
him. Sleeping child that he is, he has it in him to 
hold the earth as it bounds on its course in his 
grasp. The capacities and possibilities in human 
thought are constantly exciting your wonder. They 
stretch out toward the infinite. They cannot tol- 
erate limits. They start all sorts of questions. 
They seem too big for this life and this world, and 
though they give no definite answer to the questions 
and longings which they raise, they inevitably leave 
you looking upward and onward. The best intellect 
which ever was seen, the mind of an Aristotle or a 
Newton, seems to itself like a child gathering peb- 
bles by the side of an infinite sea. But it is not the 
pebbles, it is the sea for which the mind longs. As 
you rise from the lower study of physical structure 
to facts such as these, you seem to be looking at 
things on a different plane, and from a new and 
higher point of view. 

Now look at another and a higher class of facts. 
I mean the moral sentiments. Here in a world 
where might would seem, at first sight, and on the 
lower and physical plane, to make right, and where 
the ruling instinct seems to be to look out each one 
for himself, notwithstanding there lies dormant at 
least in every man's soul a certainty of the eternal 
obligation of justice and right. You are told that 
it is better to lose the accumulations of years than 
to keep them with dishonor, that it is better to die 
outright than to save life by cowardice, and some- 
thing in you answers more or less stoutly to every 
word of the sort which is said. I know that some 
claim to trace how this moral sense in us has grown, 
and the study is interesting, but no such study, even 
if it were able to fathom the mystery which it pro- 
poses, regards the facts of the case, or is thorough, 
which does not find the wonder increase at this 
mighty, priceless and beautiful instinct of conscience 
or duty. 

Another class of facts are still closer to the sub- 
ject. They are the sentiments of love, loyalty, pat- 
riotism, friendship, disinterestedness, those senti- 
ments which bind us together. Though sentiments, 
they are none the less marvelous, impressive or 
real. Without them, life would not be worth liv- 
ing. We are made to believe them eternal ; 
tasting their own fine essence, we seem ourselves 
to enter into their immortal quality ; for their 
sakes we count the worst evils — pain, care, re- 
proach — glorious. A short life, a costly and toil- 
some life, a long life of suffering, we call gain, if 
only it has learned and won the prize of real friend- 
ship, loyalty or love This is the way we are made, 
to know that a little love is worth all the gains of a 
life time ! Do 1 need to say that no one of 
us measures the significance of this fact to point 



our eyes upwards and widen our view towards the 
open blue sky of God ? 

There is another similar fact which always im- 
presses me. It is the love or loyalty to truth 
which is planted in us. There are plenty of people 
who, with regard to this very hope of immortality, 
stand ready if need be to sacrifice it with all that 
is sweet and bright which goes with it, on the holy 
altar of truth. They love truth more than they 
love happiness or their own life. Does it not look 
as though that something in us which thus bows 
before the sight of eternal truth, must partake itself 
of the eternal quality which it worships ? As we 
stand in the presence of such a fact in our nature 
as this, I suspect we stand very near to the pres- 
ence of God. 

Let us think now for a moment of the religious 
sentiments. We will grant all that any one asks of 
the superstition and degradation under which re- 
ligion has frequently shown itself, and yet at the 
worst, there was something in man which bade him 
look upwards, though only in dread and fear. It is 
easy also to trace a natural course of development 
in the religious sensibilities. But when this has 
been done as successfully as possible, and the 
actual facts present themselves, which have some- 
how at last come to be — when you ever experi- 
ence the sense of awe which attends the soul at 
the thought of the infinite power above it, if ever in 
loneliness or in distress, you long after a sure, 
strong and infinite love, when you feel compelled 
to communion and prayer, or if you have tried 
what it is to rest upon and trust in a divine care, or 
even if you have only as much as seen those whose 
religious faith rested them, and whose genuine 
aspirations towards God lifted their lives, or if you 
have felt enough human sympathy to enter into 
men's worship— in any or all of these ways the 
grand fact, more and more commonly recognized, 
impresses itself of the religious side of man's na- 
ture, craving sustenance and growth. 

Nothing has ever shown the sign of touching or 
hurting it. It is a part of man's life. You may be 
sure that it has some deep significance,and it seems 
to point you upwards to some reality which meets 
and answers it. As there is a hunger of the body 
which points to its proper food, so this higher hun- 
ger seems to point the way to what shall satisfy it. 

Take the hope of immortality itself. That man 
should have caught the idea of life for himself for 
ever, is something sublime. The simple fact that 
the hope lives on age after age, and bursts out ever 
and anon just when superficially it might have 
seemed to be lost, is almost enough to serve as a 
kind of prophecy of the reality under it. 

I sum up these things when I point out the fact 
how human life in every respect has an upward 
significance. The body serves mind and thought ; 
mind and. thought serve goodness, truth and love ; 
and these in turn point on to faith and hope. Life 
is only a hopeless chaos till you catch the sight of 
this majestic, upward drift of things. 

Human history is full of examples to illustrate 
what we have been saying. ' In every land of which 
we know, acts of courage, patriotism, integrity, mag- 
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nanimity, truthfulness, forgiveness are related. What 
we read the past for is largely for these things. In 
every neighborhood deeds are done and sufferings 
are borne daily which make us believe in the spir- 
itual or divine side of human nature. You and I 
know men and women about us whose fidelity, dis- 
interestedness and heroism point us upwards. 
When we see people whose convictions of duty 
cost them work and pain ; when we see those whose 
love involves sacrifice ; whenever we see an in- 
stance of genuine religion (would to God they were 
more !) these things stir our hope and make us 
surer of some grand and divine significance to our 
lives. Now and then some one dies in whose life 
there has been present all that is most winning and 
beautiful, to whom no hard or painful blow had 
ever had power to do harm ; the years have brought 
deeper lessons of gladness and truth to the very 
end ; thus all things have seemed to work together 
for the good of that friend. And as we look on 
the face of the dead, we are apt to say, " Surely 
death cannot have harmed one whom nothing has 
yet harmed." Surely, we say, that which was spir- 
itual was above the power of that which is only 
physical. 

Many a great life long since gone thus stirs us 
to hope. Quite above all the range of the difficul- 
ties and objections which present themselves on 
the material side, stand the facts of these lives bid- 
ding us look upwards. True, the perishable bodies 
have ceased from our sight, but what made the 
actual lives of the prophets, the law-givers, the ben- 
efactors, the kings and the priests of the kingdom* 
of God, was their trust, their love, their patience, 
their purity, for the winning of which they gave 
all that they possessed. 

We naturally think in this connection of the life 
of Jesus. There are two ways in which men say 
it speaks to them of immortality. One way is 
through the historical argument. There was one, 
we are told, who, long ago, sent as a messenger of 
God, having died on the cross, rose again from the 
dead. Far be it from any of us rudely to take 
away from any soul whatever help seems to come 
from this quite materialistic kind of argument. 
But something else about Jesus impresses us more, 
and that sort of proof could never even endure, 
were it not for this greater fact. I mean the undis- 
puted fact of Jesus' spirit, teachings and life. Here 
was a life whose course lay quite above the merely 
physical, above the winning and getting of wealth, 
above what the individual is apt to seek for him- 
self, and who stood as a master talking of love and 
goodness ; and when that life went out the gate of 
death, it was simply impossible, for men who had 
known him, to believe that he really was dead. It 
may never be easy to tell just what happened to the 
disciples to give rise to so firm a belief in the bod- 
ily resurrection of Jesus. The prepossessions, 
whether correct or otherwise, which men bring to 
this question will invariably influence their opinion 
of the testimony. It is very difficult for our mod- 
ern minds to make the ancient and literal teaching 
of the church on this subject seem harmonious with 
truth. The proof with which many satisfy them- 



selves of the supposed fact of Jesus' resurrection 
can hardly at best be adequate ground, as some 
superficially would make it, for man's belief in im- 
mortality. Indeed, it is unreasonable to think that so 
large a hope, concerning the very essence of human 
nature, should be made to rest upon a single event 
in history. The hope of immortality is the real sub- 
ject of interest ; the resurrection is a side issue by 
comparison. But the main fact remains by which 
Jesus' life always will help the world's Taith, viz : 
that he showed the likeness of the immortal life, 
that he revealed the eternal qualities which consti- 
tute it. 

I believe you will have seen now the drift of my 
thought. There are two points of view from 
which our subject is considered. From one, we 
look at man as an animal ; we study his frame- 
work ; we consider his passions, his selfishness, 
his vices ; we see the mass of stupidity, igno- 
rance and sensuality. On this side we neither see 
nor expect to see any immortality. From the other 
point of view, we see a being who thinks, who is 
bound by laws of duty, who loves, who scorns 
pains and losses, who is fearless of death, who bows 
in worship, whose soul is stirred by sympathy, by 
poetry, by music, by reverence, who is lifted by 
aspirations, who is seized by the power of infinite 
ideals. Through human nature at its lowest .and 
worst, we see the fine golden thread running which 
draws us all upwards to God. Over the hosts of 
common and careless lives, we see the heads of 
those who have been the world's scholars, sages, 
poets, prophets, martyrs, saviors. From this 
higher point of view the large proportions of things 
appear to us, "we feel another atmosphere about us, 
and we hope, because, when we thus look upward, 
we cannot help hoping. It is as natural to hope as 
to breathe. 

I have to say here, also, that the hope of im- 
mortality and the trust or belief in God go close- 
ly and fitly together. Less and less do we try 
or care to prove the fact of God, but certain 
things, such as I have been describing — the mar- 
velous facts of the world, demanding adequate cause 
for themselves — the mystery of human nature, 
reaching upwards as if to its author — the trend of 
human destiny as if under rule towards goodness 
and love — these things impress the fact of God on 
our souls. On the lower side we see facts which 
bespeak force and law. On the higher side, with 
grander facts facing us, we are bound to say God, 
and we see what it means to say Our Father. And 
whenever we say God or Our Father, the door of 
the immortal hope stands open a little the wider. 

I am well aware that I have not said all that I 
might say. Various considerations further will 
doubtless occur to many minds. Whatever other 
reasons any may have which impress them to hope, 
(and I believe there are many such arising often 
from the deepest experiences in their lives) these 
are the larger considerations on which all others 
rest. They all fall under one simple head, the 
fact of the higher, divine or spiritual side of human 
nature. Indeed, I have been careful to state only 
what might bear the closest scrutiny, and what 
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would be likely to grow more impressive the more 
one considers it. 

But, so far, I have spoken only of the higher 
considerations through which we are impressed 
to believe. There is another point equally im- 
portant. It is not enough that these consider- 
ations be real or impressive. It is also neces- 
sary that we, to whom they are presented, should 
have clear eyes to see them. I sometimes 
think I would like to find a great man, whose mind, 
sound and clear by nature, was thoroughly full, 
trained and experienced, and whose spirit, truth- 
ful, just and loving, had been tempered by many 
vicissitudes — and I would like to have this man, 
who might serve as the type of our race and 
our modern civilization, tell us the results of his 
life — how far his faith held and what he thought of 
the great questions of human destiny. I should 
trust such a man's answers as close to real truth. 
Indeed, I believe it was just such a man that Jesus 
was in his time, and I believe that the answers 
which this Christ of our time might make to our 
questions would not be far different in general from 
those which Jesus actually gave. I have no doubt 
of what he would say about the eternal nature of 
truth and justice. I believe he would have strong 
and loving faith in God, and I seem to hear him 
say/>f the hope of immortality that which would do 
more good than anything else, viz : " I have faced 
all the difficulties and felt myself all the doubts, 
and yet putting these doubts at their most, I gladly 
and cheerfully and fully believe." Why do you 
think the ideal man of our time would say this ? 
do you ask. The fact is, whenever we study men 
in conditions of moral health, they tend to say 
this. In times of disease and morbid depression, 
in moods of untruth or selfishness, I am well aware 
that they tend to doubt. But when we live closest 
to duty, in our moods of disinterestedness, in the 
hours too rare, when we stand at our highest and 
see things most truly, the general rule is, that we 
hope. The same rule, indeed, holds of the hope of 
immortality which holds of the other natural senti- 
ments. There is doubtless reason and logic under 
them all, but when you have discovered the logical 
basis, you have not yet secured that which makes 
the life of the sentiment. It is a poor love which 
is not larger and higher than the reasons by which 
it warrants itself. There is reason underlying our 
religious faith, but the faith is worthless if it is not 
more than its reasons ; and so, too, hope, though 
it has its reasons to satisfy the intellect, is more an 
inspiration — sometimes given of God, sometimes 
dearly bought by work and suffering — than it is a 
process of logic. 

In other words, the hope of immortality turns 
out, like everything else that is good in this world, 
to be more or less costly. Does a man come 
to you whose principles are low and whose life 
is selfish, and complain that he sees no evi- 
dence for immortality? There is no reason why 
he should see evidence. Why should he expect to 
have life in another world who has not learned how 
to live here ? Or how can he possibly appreciate 
the facts of a divine life who has never spent any 
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efforts to work out such a life ? On the contrary, 
if any one wants to hold hope bright in his heart, 
in these days when many doubt, there is one cer- 
tain and natural path. Let him face the way of 
duty, love and self sacrifice ; let his own soul live 
in the atmosphere where the higher truths belong ! 
In short, let him live in every respect a life of pu- 
rity and disinterestedness, and such a soul shall 
have no need to fear about the life to come. 

The fact is, the two things, thorough soundness 
of life and the hope of immortality, as though they 
belonged together, react on each other. It seems 
as if God had given us hope as a natural instinct of 
our higher life. If, then, you unnaturally bar the door 
against it, your life can hardly be so strong, so 
sound, or so hopeful. Wherever you see it, the life 
without this great divine hope in it, is somehow 
crippled, and however brave it is, it is apt to be 
too cheerless for the best kinds of effort. But if 
you let hope have its natural flow, you are sure to 
be a better helper to your fellows in every respect 
which makes life sweet. 

And, finally, let me say, that the essence of our 
highest wish for immortality is to do service, or, 
in other words, that our lives may count for good. 
If we want to be immortal — that almost awful 
thought — in order to have our own pleasure 
long drawn out, that would be a reason little 
worthy of children of God. But if, because 
love is good, and truth is majestic, and God's 
service is beautiful, because we have tasted the 
richness of the eternal life already here — we can 
"pray God in the name of His kingdom of right- 
eousness and peace, to give us as much more of 
that life as may please Him, the fact of such a 
prayer is the surest earnest of its fulfillment. 



ANOTHER FIBRE TOWARD UNITY. 

The Liberal people in Muckwonago, Wis., have 
organized a " United Unitarian and Universalist " 
Society, and have, during the last year, built a beau- 
tiful church. Miss Florence Kollock has been 
preaching there during her vacation this summer ; 
and last week the new church was dedicated. In 
the dedication exercises one of the preachers closed 
his sermon with the following words for unity : 

" I thoroughly like the name you have chosen 
for your Church. This 'United Unitarian and 
Universalist' is better than either denominational 
name by itself. To be sure both names are broad, 
—especially in their modern interpretation. ' Uni- 
versalist ' originating in the doctrine of universal 
salvation in the next world, has broadened until in 
the mouths of its noblest exponents, it seeks to be 
as wide as the universal good in this world. ' Uni- 
tarian ' originating in the doctrine of the unity of 
God has broadened until in the mouths of its best 
teachers it means also the unity of all 
the works of God, — the unity of human- 
ity in our motherhood, the unity of all 
faith in the one religion of honesty and mer- 
cy. Both names are so broad that they seem to be 
one. And yet the two movements have differed in 
method. The Universalist movement was a protest 
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of the heart against the cruelty and harshness of the 
old theology ; the Unitarian movement has been a 
protest of the head against the errors and narrow- 
ness of the old theology. One has largely worked 
along the line of feeling, and the other along the 
line of thought. Hence one has worked with greater 
zeal and closer organization ; the other has calmly 
trusted to ideas rather than organization. Natural- 
ly, therefore, one has been also somewhat more con- 
servative than the other. T. Starr King, when 
asked why Universalism and Unitarianism did not 
unite, said they were too near of kin to be married. 
I think rather they are just near enough. They 
differ enough to make each have its place and 
work in the household ; and yet are like enough to 
make each work better with help from the other. 
It is well to join the warm heart and woman- 
ly elevation of the one, with the perhaps bolder 
and more masculine thought of the other. 
It is a proper marriage, and I am glad you 
have tried it here, and invited us now to the wed- 
ding ceremony. We of both sides gladly give it 
our blessing. And yet we must add the wed- 
ding word of caution. Let each side fully 
recognize the rights of the other. For henceforth 
union is the sacred word among you. Nay, it is 
the best word always. To my mind, the best part 
of this name of the ' United Unitarian and Univer- 
salist ' Church, is not the ' Universalist ' nor the 
' Unitarian," but the ' United.' Use, then, forbear- 
ance and charity, and make this church in reality 
as in name, a true marriage, whose issue shall be a 
religion so broad and beautiful, so strong and sweet 
in spirit, that it shall care little whether it be named 
Universalist or Unitarian, so that it be the religion 
of unity and peace." 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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— Canada. W. S. Barnes, recently of Woburn, 
Mass., takes charge of the Unitarian society of Mon- 
treal for the next six months. 

— Bridgewater, Mass. A. E. Goodenough, of the 
Meadville class of '78, after a year's successful work 
at Ayers, takes charge of the society here from date. 

— Geneseo, Ills. Bro. Miller is spending his va- 
cation in building him an earthly mansion, a sign 
that he is a bold, good minister — bold, because he 
dares take root in the soil ; good, because he is al- 
lowed to. 

— Decatur, Ills. Word comes to Unity that 
there are a few Liberals at this point anxious to 
hear the Liberal gospel preached. A hall is ready 
for such service, and the way seems open fot a 
successful movement. 

— Alton, Ills., reverses the usual order : the parish 
are mostly away on vacation, while the pastor does 
not vacate, but keeps right on with his work. We 
have a glad word for Bro. Fisher's old friends in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere in the news that he is in 
" splendid preaching order." 



— Ames, Iowa. This is the seat of the State Ag- 
ricultural College, a very prosperous institution of 
275 students. Mr. Clute gave two discourses in this 
town on the 10th inst., speaking the forenoon in the 
Baptist church, in the afternoon in the chapel of the 
college. 

— Eastern- West. A suburban preacher, in the 
vicinity of Boston, occupied the pulpit at Dover, 
N. H., the Sunday after the Grove Meeting at 
Wiers. A local editor went to hear him thinking he 
hailed from the west, and his next issue recognized 
him as "a splendid specimen of a Western preacher." 

— Vacation. As the brethren settle into the har- 
ness, we doubt not that many of them do it with 
a sigh of relief, for hard as it is to work, it is some- 
times harder not to work. A brother well known 
to the readers of Unity, sends the confession 
from his country retreat that he " feels like a sum- 
mer squash, and is almost anxious to return to 
work, in order to discover whether he is ever to 
have another intellectual perception." 

— Iowa City. Bro. Clute rivals Douthit in Grove 
Meeting energy. July 6th he held one at River 
Junction, ten miles from Iowa City. A special train 
took two hundred people out to meet the large as- 
sembly that awaited them. Two sermons, a picnic 
dinner and hand-shaking combined to make the 
occasion enjoyable and profitable. A week later, a 
similar meeting was held by him at Riverside, twelve 
miles from Iowa City, with similar results. 

— Algona, Iowa, one of the outposts in the north- 
western part of the State, contains quite a large 
Liberal element. Regular services have been held 
there part of the time during the last year by Rev. 
Mr. Van Slye, (Universalist.) They have been ad- 
dressed also by Mr. Effinger, of DesMoines, Hunt- 
ing, of Davenport, and Prof. Earthman, of Hum- 
boldt, during the year. July 20 Oscar Clute, of Iowa 
City, spoke in the Court House, which was well filled. 

— State Conferences. The Liberals of the several 
Western States are soon to rally for their autumn 
conferences at the following places (definite dates 
given in our next) : Wisconsin at Kenosha ; Illinois 
at Geneva; Michigan at Grand Haven ; Indiana at 
Evansville ; Iowa at Keokuk ; Ohio at Springfield. 
These conferences are of growing importance to 
our work and of increasing helpfulness to our work- 
ers. Let the forthcoming ones lead all the rest. 

— Grand Haven, Mich. The Unitarian Society 
of this place has recently been trying the experi- 
ment of one service on Sunday, and that in the 
morning. The result has been an improvement in 
the quality of the service and an increase in the 
number of the congregation. It is written that 
" there is no probability that these people will ever 
return to the barbarous custom of having two ser- 
mons each Sunday." Let others go and do like- 
wise. The chances are that the result will be the 
same. One good sermon on Sunday is enough for 
any one, and two poor ones are too many. Few 
preachers can offer any other alternative. 
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—Ashby, Mass. Mr. Shaw, of the First Parish 
here, is giving his people a series of sermons on 
" Corner Stones of Character," with Mrs. Wells' 
Lessons on the same subject in the Sunday-School, 
and the series of illuminated class cards in the in- 
fant class. The Religion of Character ought to 
be well founded in that Parish. Mr. Shaw is also 
serving the Liberal Church at Townsend, three and 
a half miles from Ashby, by giving discourses on 
the " Affirmations of the Liberal Truth." 

— Hamilton, Ills. Miss Mary A. Safford preaches 
regularly every Sunday in this place to a little circle 
who choose to come to hear an unordained minister 
talk to an unorganized congregation, trusting her 
seed to the spirit that secures " the survival of the 
fittest," believing that that same spirit will weave 
for itself its mantle of organization, in the fullness 
of time. We have need of more of this kind of work 
in the west, and though it be without name and 
without a form, it is but the inevitable vagueness 
that goes with the message of even John the Baptist. 

— Fraternal. Mr. Clute, the Unitarian minister, 
of Iowa City, was recently invited by the officers 
of the Close Communion Baptist Society, at Ames, 
to preach in their church and to their congregation. 
Rev. Mr. Force, Methodist minister, of Grand 
Haven, Mich., invited Mr. Sample, Unitarian, to 
occupy his pulpit a few Sundays ago. Mr. Douthit, 
Unitarian, is soon to join in a basket meeting with 
the United Brethren. All this would indicate that 
fellowship in religion is not confined to the non- 
orthodox side. 

— England. Rev. William Sharman, known to 
many of the readers of Unity, is now settled 
over the Unitarian church at Plymouth. The 
church has recently been thoroughly repaired. E. 
C. Towne, whose voice has also been heard in our 
Western fields, has recently settled at Stannington. 
Eli Fay, another American missionary to the old 
world, now settled at Sheffield, took part in Mr. 
Towne's installation. These, with Farrington, at 
Manchester, Conway, in Ixmdon, Laird Collier, at 
Bradford, with doubtless others, constitute a part 
of America's contribution to the elevation of Eng- 
land. 

— Deerfield, Mass. The minister of the First 
Church says : " I wish with all my heart a new 
thought would take possession of us, and make us, 
not an Unitarian church, but a church of the ' Di- 
vine Commandments.' " This good thought seems 
to be working in his church, as the following creed 
has been circulated through the parish with the re- 
quest, " Put this Card in your Hymn Book :" 

I believe in obeying the Commandments of God, 

I believe in purity, fidelity and goodness taught by Jesus 
Christ. 

Accordingly, I must be pure at heart ; speak the truth ; keep 
my promises ; deal justly with all men. 

I must, also, be kind and friendly to all; charitable to the 
erring; compassionate to the poor; ami do right in all things. 

In humble dependence upon God, I acknowledge my obli- 
gations to him, as his child, and as a follower of Jesus Christ. 



— Hobart, Ind. The little church here celebrat 
ed the fifth anniversary of its organization just be- 
fore Mr. Litchfield, their pastor, started for Massa- 
chusetts to bring his family. He returns Sept. 21st. 
Mr. L. is developing apostolic aptitudes. He is to 
speak, on his return, at Lake Station, Fort Wayne 
and Knot, Ind. The Sunday School, always an ex- 
cellent one, is better than ever, and a Parish Libra- 
ry, something every village church ought to have, 
is started with two hundred volumes, mostly donat- 
ed, of which the A. U. A. sent forty. About twenty 
volumes are taken out each Sunday. Here is a 
tempting chance for persons who believe in the 
missionary value of good books to donate more. 

— Wyoming, Wis. The grove meeting in Helena 
Valley, announced in our last, was an unexpected 
success. Saturday afternoon the meeting was 
opened by a sermon from Mr. Herbert, followed by 
a lecture from the editor of Unity. On Sunday 
teams arrived from Dodgeville, Arena and Spring 
Green, some of them fifteen miles distant ; one 
young woman walked seven miles. In all the grove 
was occupied by some forty teams and three hun- 
dred listeners. Wright and Jones preached in the 
forenoon, Herbert and Simmbns in the afternoon. 
The unique feature of the meeting was the copying 
after the Cymanfa of the Welsh, giving two regular 
discourses at each session, with extempore remarks 
thrown in, a practice somewhat dangerous except 
where there are large appetites, as in this case. 

— Salem, Mass. The First Church celebrated their 
250th anniversary, August 17th. The programme 
has a list of the eighteen pastors, the ancient cove- 
nant of 1629, and they sang the same psalms as 
were sung on the first and second centennial anni- 
versaries. The black gown and black kid gloves 
with finger-tips cut off for the easy handling of leaves 
of venerable days were omitted. It is to be feared 
that in the coming centenary celebrations of many 
of the Liberal Churches of the west, they will be at a 
loss to know what hymns were sung and what words 
were said at their inception. In the healthy recoil 
from ecclesiasticism, we are apt to be guilty of an 
unhealthy neglect of records. Liberal churches, 
like other organizations, owe something to the com- 
ing historian. Let the records be kept, — if not to 
guide, then to warn coming generations. 

— Charlevoix, Mich., is up in the new country 
where people are poor and not very thick ; but there 
is a little company there committed to the Religion 
of Freedom, Fellowship and Character. Kittredge 
spoke to them August 3rd, and Howland, the mod- 
est bishop of Michigan, August 10th and 17th. The 
friends there think that there are half a dozen pla- 
ces in that latitude where a similar hunger exists, 
and a Liberal circuit-rider might find a field among 
them. Sec. Howland sighs for an occasional "Mar- 
quette" among the Unitarian ministers. Should any 
preacher reading this notice feel the " Marquette 
spirit" rising within him, let him remember that 
Marquette did not wait until he had four Sundays' 
preaching engaged and traveling expenses assured ; 
also that he went, not for want of a call to some 
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easier situation, but because he had a call to the 
work he did. And lastly, let him remember that the 
circuit-rider of the liberal faith must turn to his field 
with the zeal of a pioneer, rather than with the sto- 
icism of one who falls back upon it as a last resort. 

— Missouri River Valley. Mr. Clute spent a part 
of his vacation in this missionary field, speaking two 
Sundays at Hastings, Neb., where the Liberals have 
a hall and would like to maintain occasional servi- 
ces regularly, — *'. e., they want to invest in a fraction 
of an able man. It is hoped that R. L. Herbert, 
during his month's sojourn at Kansas City, will be 
able to visit Lincoln, Neb., Lawrence, Kan., and 
other points. He lectured before a teachers' insti- 
tute at Glendale, western Iowa, on the 28th ult. 
The latest news of C. H. Rickards, of Waterville, 
Kan., is that he was on the road doing missionary 
work and getting subscribers to his paper, TheWest- 
ern Liberal, devoted to the cause of Liberal Christi- 
anity in the southwest. Terms, 50 cents per annum. 
The paper, the editor and the cause are all young. 

" Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises." 
It ought to be a " delightful task " to each of the 
readers of Unity to send 50 cents to help "rear the 
tender thought." 

—Educational. If any young men or women feel 
within them the desire to give their lives to the 
propagation of an untrammeled religion, such as 
Unity seeks to stand for, we commend to their 
consideration the Meadville Theological School, 
situated at Meadville, Pa. An institution thirty-five 
years old, open to all phases of thought, and both 
sexes, with four resident professors. The Academy 
year opens Sept 21, A. A. Livermore, President. 
Parents seeking for a place to school their children 
in a liberal atmosphere will do well to look to Anti- 
och College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, where the 
spirit and power of Horace Mann still effect the 
methods and the standards of the institution, S. C. 
Derby, President. In the far west, Humboldt Col- 
lege, at Humboldt, Iowa, under Prof. A. Earthman, 
undertakes to follow in the same direction, and to 
do a similar work for the pioneer boys and girls. 
A home school for a limited number of boys is open 
at Sheboygan, Wis., by M. G. Kimball, formerly of 
the Liberal Ministry. Still another by Bro. T. H. 
Eddowes, of Geneva, Ills. 

— India. The following extract from a private 
letter by Mr. Dall, for many years the Unitarian 
Missionary to India, sent us by an old schoolmate 
of his, is interesting as coming from one who has, 
in a striking fashion, realized the larger Unity. He 
is a member of the Brahmo Somaj, the progressive 
branch of the Brahminique faith, and at the same 
time a bearer of the Christian name and spirit. A 
fellow-laborer with Keshub Chunder Sen, for a spirit- 
ualist faith and high morality : 

"CALCUTTA, July 8, '79.— My Dear Friend : Your valued 
letter of May 7th reached me in the Himalayas. To the feet 
of these glories we are now brought by a twenty-hours $7 trip ! 
What a blessed relief from the hottest heat of Calcutta. May, 
June. For five weeks I preached weekly up there among 200 
Kengali young men at Darseeling, English-speaking and think- 



ing, in government service. Think of the Brahmos there, 
gladly putting at my call the name, 'Jetut our Guide,' on their 
banner! and under it bidding me give them the Consecration 
Sermon of their newly-opened Mandir — ' Temple of God.' I 
preached also, on my way home, at three other places, where 
natives begged me stop one or two days, at Kurseing, at Sili- 
gure and at Jalpaigidi. I was, oh so happy; and I came back 
perfectly hearty." • • • • • Dall. 

— Wales. Two years ago a dissipated sprig of 
aristocracy closed the doors of the venerable Uni- 
tarian church, of Llwyn-rhyd-owen, against the 
pastor and congregation, and refused them admis- 
sion to the church yard where lay the sacred ashes 
of several generations. This unjustifiable act of 
bigotry raised the indignation of the liberal minds 
throughout the realm, and the evicted society was 
enabled, by the generous subscription of sympathi- 
zers, to build a new church, which is nearly com- 
pleted. But his many excesses brought the unfeel- 
ing landlord to an untimely grave, and a few weeks 
ogo the courts set aside his will and restored the 
estate to his sister, Mrs. Massey, a noble-minded 
woman. Herself and husband were met by the en- 
tire population of the neighborhood, on their return, 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The road for five 
miles was illuminated with banners, mottoes and 
arches. When the procession passed the old meet- 
ing house the lady dismounted from the carriage 
drawn by the glad tenants of the estate, and with 
her own hands unlocked the door and threw open 
the church yard gate, — an act that sent a thrill of 
gratitude and love far beyond the cheering crowd. 
The editor of these notes offers his grateful thanks 
on behalf of the family circle to which he belongs 
for this bit of justice which cheers the heart of the 
patriarch in whose memory this old church is still 
green. Here began the religious life of the father 
and mother that bore us across the seas. The taper 
we carry was therefore lighted at that altar, now 
again restored to the worship of the one God and 
the Fellowship of the Universal Brotherhood. 

— Des Plaines, Ills. As we go to press the Meth- 
odist camp-meeting at this place, sixteen miles from 
Chicago, is in full tide of prosperity. Under the 
kindling lead of Rev. Thomas Harrison, the " boy 
preacher," of Baltimore, the old-time outpouring 
of excitement and "power" is in a fair way of 
being realized. He was no sooner on the ground 
than he announced to the brethren that the " Lord 
was coming." In his prayer he cried with a loud 
voice : " O Jesus, I hear the far-off rumbling of the 
chariot wheels !" " O Lord, I feel that thou art at 
hand with Thy hosts. Bless us with wave after 
wave, baptism after baptism, deluge after deluge." 
Later he said, " God, at Lancaster, Pa., came and 
put his arms around the meeting, and he will do it 
here." * * " We are going to leave a mark 
here that will put hell in consternation and heaven 
in rapture." He declared his belief in instantan- 
eous conversion. He has known men " converted 
in the twinkling of an eye." Sometimes converted 
people " do funny things." He remembered one 
who " ran a quarter of a mile, shouting at the top 
of his voice." He boasted that God had permitted 
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him to put " eleven thousand stars in his Master's 
crown." " Four thousand young men have come 
to Christ under my ministry." His passionate 
earnestness and violent eloquence, changing atti- 
tudes and exercises with great rapidity, strikingly 
affected the large audience. As the result of a few 
hours' work, the papers report that : — 

There was an almost general movement forward, and near- 
ly one hundred fell at the rude altar, weeping and praying for 
mercy. The scenes of the earlier frontier religious meetings 
were re-enacted. The shouting was only equaled by the sob- 
bing. Among the mourners, here and there, walked and talk- 
ed the evangelist, save when he would make an occasional 
rush back into the audience after some person who appeared 
to his quick eye to be seriously in thought. It was a peculiar 
picture — a commingling of crying and shouting women, chil- 
dren and men, beneath an immense sloping canvas taberna- 
cle, with a background of curious faces, little rough cottages 
and the high trees and flowing river in the distance. Soon 
" the power" came. A little boy was the first to cry out that 
he was forgiven. Then was started the old doxology: 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow. 

The praying increased; several lifting up their voices at the 
same time. The sobs grew more and more vehement. A 
score or so of ministers began to bring forward anxious per- 
sons from the audience, and with each new penitent Harrison 
clapped his hands and shouted long and loud. The interest 
increased. A young man suddenly sprang from his kneeling 
posture, and with a ringing shout said: "I'm saved! I'm 
saved !" The fire evidently spread, and in swift succession, 
first one then another would begin laughing and speaking in 
their joyous fervor. 

Far as these things are removed from the methods 
and thought represented by Unity, there is that in 
it that teaches us profoundly. Such a revelation of 
the tides that flow through the human soul at times, 
leads us to expect great things from humanity, 
when reason assumes such masterful control of 
human energy as fear and passion do in this case. 
Mr. Dudley's article on John Fiske,and the sermon 
he to-day preaches to the thoughtful "out of the 
pulpit," which appears in the present number of 
Unity, is timely reading after following the news- 
reports of this camp meeting. Will the God of the 
universe that so slowly reveals his creative power 
in the deliberate unfolding of worlds and the slow- 
forming rocks, rush a living soul into saintly matu- 
rity with such spasmodic haste? Is character a 
mushroom growth, matured in a night ? or is it a 
granite formation developed by the patient process 
of years ? Is religion a spasm of feeling, or is it the 
painstaking search ? the deliberate upreaching of 
the entire man? We respect the right of these 
brethren to worship and work in their own way; we 
have hearty fellowship with them in their earnest 
sincerity ; and, so far as they make the fields of life 
bloom more tenderly and bear fruit more abundant- 
ly, we rejoice in their work. But we cannot but be 
thoughtful over the above questions. 

—Sunday-School Lessons. It is hoped that the 
next series of Unity S. S. Lesson Papers will begin 
with the next issue, at which time we will also an- 



nounce the price of a new series of illuminated in- 
fant class cards, which the Western Unitarian S. S. 
Society has just had published. They are entitled 
"Corner Stones of Churches," and are made to 
match Mrs. K. G. Wells' Unity Lessons on the 
same subject. We have not yet seen them, but they 
are reported as "very pretty." Meanwhile we hope 
that all Sunday-School workers will consult " The 
Tool Chest," a little pamphlet published at Unity 
office, with list of available helps, Lesson Papers, 
&c. It may give them material aid in the reorgan- 
ization of their schools. 

— Friends of Unity to the front ! Among the 
most cheering " Notes " that have reached us from 
the " Field " are the many kind and encouraging 
words we have received from fellow-laborers from 
all parts of the field. Personally we acknowledge 
the receipt of a great number of communications 
we cannot acknowledge in any other way. 

Your promised help in the conduct of this de- 
partment leads us to hope that it may indeed make 
Unity a still greater missionary of Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion. We hope 
to be saved from sinking into mere gossip, and yet 
keep us all kindly interested in each other's work. 
But we are most encouraged by the promise re- 
ceived from so many of the brethren to join in the 
September campaign towards increasing our sub- 
scription list. With this number we begin Vol. IV. 
A good season to begin, and a good beginning for 
the season. Send for sample copies to Chicago 
office. The patrons of Unity are invited to 
send items to this department, to Jenk. LI. Jones, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

The Historical Poktry of the Ancient Hebrews, 

translated and critically examined, by Michael Heilprin. 

Vol. I. (New York, I). Appleton & Co.) 

Mr. Heilprin, himself an Israelite and a close student of his 
national language and literature, is no boy-scholar to like a 
by-way better than a highway of criticism because there are 
adventures to be had upon it, but a writer more careful to have 
his investigations than his results original, and one who com- 
mends himself by a conscience not to know too much, and by 
judgments provokingly rounded where the common reader, 
reading for decisions and dates, would fain have them sharp- 
ened. This makes him an ally worth welcoming by any band 
of Bible-critics. The band with whom he is in sympathy is 
the most "advanced" Hutch school. His work, therefore, 
is another sign to show which way Old Testament scholar- 
ship is drifting. 

No preface, no table of contents, no indext, no chapter- 
headings even, are allowed his readers ; as much as to say, 
"No loafers wanted here!" But the newspaper-noticers are 
disabled thus at the expense of honest comers. On opening 
the book one finds himself facing the sole bit of Bible poetry 
about the Antediluvians, " I,amech's Address to his Wives," 
(Gen. IV. 23, 24); it is probably the fragment of a Phoenician 
myth adopted by the Hebrews, — its language and versification 
"not archaic." Then came Psalm cv, and "Jacob's Blessing," 
strange to say, the only two Bible poems about the Patriarths 
whose stories are recorded with so much detail in prose. To 
these are joined an interestingsummary of the ideas' of Ewald, 
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Kuenen, Oort, Graetz, Leinecke, and specially of Bernstein 
concerning the Patriarchal history. Heilprin's book through- 
out is largely valuable as a resume of the views of these schol- 
ars. Then comes a series of the seven poems, a fragment of 
poems, about Moses and his time ; then the four about Joshua 
and the Judges ; then the four or five about Saul and David. 
For all beyond King David's time we must wait for volume 
second. Of each of these poems, or broken couplets, Heilprin 
gives his own translation, with notes, sets it in its frame of 
narative, and discusses its probable dates and origin. Dry, but 
easy reading; detached material for a history of Hebrew 
poetry, not the history itself. Here are his results for the 
most notable poems, — "sharpened" a tri8e for shortness' sake: 

"Jacob's Blessing" (Gen. xlix.) he puts about 950 B. C, 
and "Mosses' Blessing" (Deut xxxill.), its peaceful counter- 
part, about 800 B. C. " Moses' Song," (Deut. XXXII.), called 
"one of the gems of Hebrew literature, if not of the poetry 
of all nations," but, inconsistently, deferred for Vol II., may 
perhaps be from the hand of the Deuteronomist himself, about 
625 B. C. Of "Miriam's Song," (Ex. xv.), "parts sound very 
late, others have the ring of great antiquity; several lines al- 
lude to the Temple." The ones in the " Balaam " story, 
(Num. xxit. — xxiv.), were written "when the Hebrew style 
had attained its perfection, and when the Chaldxans were al- 
ready threatening at least the land, so not before 650 B. C; 
written by a poet-prophet who reflected the bright past in the 
sketch of a future which might still come to be." " Deborrah's 
Song," (Jud. v.), "perhaps the most perfect of Hebrew 
lyrics," betrays some Aramaic words, so it is probably the 
work of a writer after the captivity, "clothing a subject of 
ancient love in an antique garb admirably woven." Samson, 
(Jud. xili.— xvi.), like the Greek Heracles, finds his prototype 
in the Tyrian Sun-Baal, Melkart; the story is a personalized 
form of the Sun-myth. "David's Lament over Saul and 
Jonathan (2 Sam. I.), is possibly. by one who knew and loved 
the fallen heroes, with insertions by a later writer, or more 
probably by a man of much later age than theirs, who sang 
ancient history in the purest strains of a literary generation." 
Not one of the " Psalms," he thinks, can be ascribed to the 
King whose bloody, vindictive spirit and licentious court-life, 
as told in the books of Samuel, seem so far removed from the 
prevailing spirit of these hymns of the Second Temple. His 
searching analysis of David's character shows it black enough, 
but blackened to a still darker hue by the lampoons of ene- 
mies and the dynastic necessities of Solomon. 

The evidence on which Heilprin and his brother-critics 
base such opinions as these is wholly "internal;" it is the 
language, the style, the spirit, the incidental allusions and 
time-marks, the contradictions with history as elsewhere re- 
corded. To them there is no "external" evidence in the 
case; for the traditional ascriptions of authorship to "Moses," 
"David," and the like, are but so many instances of the all- 
pervading characteristic of "sacred" literature, — to idealize 
the saints and heroes of the past. It is hardly easy to mag- 
nify the disregard due such traditions. But, on the other 
hand, it is very easy to magnify the constructive evidence 
and to convert guesses about dates and authorship into dog- 
matic affirmations. Heilprin's work shows transparently how 
much guess-work there is in his science. Mark his frequent 
"probably," or what he says, for instance, of Deborrah's Song 
and David's Elegy for Jonathan. But, in part, because it does 
show this transparently, because Kuenen is as undogmatic in 



his realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. Hetlprin, like 
his leader, has the humility as well as the boldness of science, 
they, and such as they, are our best present guides in the 
tangle of early Hebrew literature. w. c c. 

Poems. 

I wish to call attention to a book of poetical selections 
compiled and published something over a year ago by Giles 
B. Stebbins, of Detroit, (Boston, Colby & Rich) and now 
passed to a second edition, entitled " Poems of the Life Be- 
yond and Within." I do not hesitate to call it the best col- 
lection of poems upon the general subject of the Immortal 
Life that I have ever seen. In a general way it is chrono- 
logical in its arrangement, beginning with selections from the 
old world Brahminic, Persian and Grecian poets, and coming 
down through all the Christian ages to our own day. It is 
also very wide in its scope and range of ideas, not confining 
itself in any sense to mere imaginary pictures of heaven, but 
aiming to draw the best from the whole poetic literature of 
the Spiritual Life— that Life which is Eternal because so 
deep, and high, and pure, and perfect. To show the wide 
range and catholicity as well as the high character of its se- 
lections, I mention such titles as "God's Presence-Chamber 
Within," Persian Sufi; "Hymn to Zeus," Clean thes; "God," 
Derzhaven; "Dante's Meeting of Beatrice in Paradise; "In- 
timations of Immortality," Wordsworth; "Abou Be'n-Ad- 
hem," Leigh Hunt; "To My Mother's Picture," Cowper; 
" Life Shall Live Forevermore," Tennyson ; " Ballad of Ba- 
bie Christabel," Massey; "The Soul's Prophesy," Emerson- 
"The Angel-Plan," Gannett; "Over the River," Mrs. N. A. 
W. Priest ; " My Child," Pierpont ; " Footsteps of Angels," 
Longfellow; "Happy He whose Inward Ear," Whittier. If 
anywhere are utterances of men and women who have looked 
"beyond the veil," and seen "the light that never was on sea 
or land," they are certainly to be found, some of the best of 
them, in this volume. 

In this connection I wish to speak also of Mr. Stebbins' 
other book, "Chapter from the Bible of the Ages," which I 
see is in its third thousand. This work aims to present in a 
single, moderate-sized volume, selections, varying in length 
from a single line to sixteen pages, from the best ethical and 
religious teachings of all ages and peoples. Adopting the 
chronological order, it begins with hymns from the RigVeda, 
the oldest Sacred Book of the human race, and ends with 
earnest utterances of Wendell Phillips, Emerson, Frothing- 
bam, A. J. Davis, Lucretia Molt, Starr King, and many othfr 
of the best reformers and Liberal leligious teachers of our 
time. The range of the book is much wider than that of 
Conway's "Sacred Anthology," the latter confining itself to 
the religious literatures of the Orient, while this selects freely 
from writers of the old "Western world" of Europe and the 
new Western world of America. I ts selections are generally 
longer than those of Conway's book, or of Mrs. Childs' "As- 
pirations of the World." For ministers who are in the habit 
of keeping other books of worship and practical religious 
teaching lying on their pulpits beside the Bible, for occasion- 
al use, to add variety and freshness to their "Scripture Read- 
ings" before their congregations, Mr. Stebbins' book will 
certainly be found useful. And in many homes and private 
libraries it will be found useful as a widener of religious 
thought and a promoter of religious charity. Of course no- 
where will it do so much good as among orthodox people, 
where they can be induced to read it. But it will also do 
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good to destructive radicals, for the spirit of the book is in 
the main positive and constructive. The quality of the se- 
lections is generally good, and there is not much in the book 
that will not be acceptable to the better class of Liberals of 
all schools. As a whole the book is not sectarian or narrow. 
It aims to embrace only such ethical and religious truth as is 
permanent and universal, and in such form as to link great 
teachings with great names. J. T. Sunderland. 



"Sixteen Saviors." 

Some four or five years ago, Mr. Kersey Graves, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, wrote a book of 380 pages, with the startling 
title, " The World's Sixteen Crucified Saviors ; or, Christian- 
ity Before Christ," purporting to contain "new, startling, and 
extraordinary revelations in religious history, which disclose 
the oriental origin of all the doctrines, principles, precepts 
and miracles of the Christian New Testament, and furnish a 
key for unlocking many of its sacred mysteries, besides com- 
prising the History of Sixteen Heathen Crucified Gods." We 
do not wonder, in an age whose especial delight is "either to 
tell or to hear some new thing," that the book, with such a 
title, should have reached a fourth edition ; though there is 
nothing about it, except its title and the amazing claims it sets 
up, that one would suppose could recommend it to anybody. 
Mr. Graves' general line of thought is pretty well told by the 
title of his work ; but it will be still better indicated by giv- 
ing the headings of some of his chapters, which are as fol- 
lows: "Titles of the Saviors;" "Angels, Shepherds and Ma- 
gi visit the Infant Saviors;" "The Saviors saved from De- 
struction in Infancy;" "Resurrection of the Saviors;" "Re- 
appearance and Ascension of the Saviors ;" " The Atonement ; 
its Oriental or Heathen Origin;'- "The Holy Ghost of Ori- 
ental Origin;" "The Trinity very Anciently a Current 
Heathen Doctrine;" "The Hundred and Forty-Six Striking 
Analogies between Christ and Chrishna ;" "Conversion, Re- 
pentance,- and 'Getting Religion' of Heathen Origin." To 
support his claims and prove his points, Mr. Graves quotes 
" Tom, Dick and Harry," and everybody and everything, 
utterly regardless of whether his quotations are of any value 
or not. Indeed, it would be hard to find another writer so 
entirely devoid of knowledge and judgment as to who are re- 
liable authorities and who are not as Mr. Graves seems to be. 
Of course, into his omnium gatherum he has collected many 
excellent things, but they are so mixed with other things that 
are worthless as to be rendered themselves practically worth- 
less. His method is to make a startling assertion, and then, 
if he can find a quotation or two, from no matter whom, to 
bolster it up, count his assertion proved beyond controversy. 
Moreover, he seems to have the most singular incapacity for 
seeing whether or not his quotations apply to the case in 
point. The book contains hundreds of quotations that would 
have no bearing whatever, as proof of what they are cited to 
prove, even if they were of any value in themselves. And 
then the literary blunders and inaccuracies of the book are 
legion. The author does not need to tell us that he " never 
claimed to attain to any eminence in scholarship, having nev- 
er spent a day in his life in college as a student ;" or that he 
"graduated in a log hut about ten feet high." All this we 
should now from the book itself. Besides the "Sixteen Cru- 
cified Saviors," Mr. Graves is the author of two other works, 
one entitled "The Biography of Satan," and the other "The 
Bible of Bibles," both of which seem to be meeting with quite 



a sale. Each, however, is constructed on the same general 
plan as the one under present notice, and is about equally 
worthless with it. Mr. Graves is a Spiritualist, and his books 
are largely, perhaps mainly, circulated through Spiritualistic 
channels. But we are glad to see that they are sharply criti- 
cised by the more conscientious and scholarly Spiritualist 
writers. Both Spiritualism and Liberal thought are hurt by 
such productions. 

And now we are treated to a book of 150 pages from John 
T. Perry, of the Cincinnati Gazette, reviewing Mr. Graves' 
"Saviors." The new work bears the title of "Sixteen Saviors 
or One? or, the Gospels not Brahminic." Mr. Perry is a 
rather keen writer, and having pretty carefully noted the lit- 
erary inaccuracies of his victim, and studied out the unrelia- 
ble character of his authorities, he handles Mr. Graves severe- 
ly. We are glad for the review ; it will correct many false 
impressions which Mr. Graves' book leaves ; but, better than 
all, it will go far toward teaching the lesson that this age of 
ours is seeking for facts, in religion as well as everywhere 
else, and Liberalism no more than Orthodoxy can build struc- 
tures that will stand on guesses and ignorant assumptions 
and speculations, much less on misrepresentations. It is to 
be regretted, however, that Mr. Perry is himself so open to 
criticism. For instance, he calls James Freeman Clarke's 
Ten Great Religions a " rigidly orthodox work ;" he takes 
for granted that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and quotes Gen- 
esis as perfectly reliable and authentic history; he denies that 
the Jews got any of their religious doctrines from the Per- 
sians ; he claims that monotheism was the Original religion of 
the Eastern world, and that polytheism was a corruption from 
it ; speaks of the so-called Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament as if they were beyond dispute ; contends that 
none but men of "loose doctrines" and "loose lives" discover 
contradictions, immoralities, false science, or other imperfec- 
tions in the Bible ; cites Archdeacon Hardwick's "Christ and 
Other Masters" as his (Perry's) first and highest authority as 
to Oriental religions, seemingly unaware that that book was 
written as a special plea, by an English churchman who was 
not an Oriental scholar at all, and more than twenty years 
ago, or before the works of Mueller, Muir, Legge, Plath, 
Tiele, Haug, and their class, who are our real authorities, 
came into existence. Indeed, he gives every evidence of hav- 
ing no acquaintance with the latest and best Biblical and 
Oriental scholarship. Not only does he show himself not to 
be a scholar in these directions himself, but he makes it plain 
in numberless ways that he does not know who the scholars 
are, and has read none of their works. A keen mind and a 
ready writer, he has been able by his own general intelligence 
and a little special reading up or "cramming" for the task, to 
show up his exceedingly vulnerable opponent in an uncom- 
fortable fashion ; that is, as either very dishonest or very igno- 
rant. But every one who is at all acquainted with the subjects 
which he discusses, is able to see at once that while his gen- 
eral scholarship is greatly superior to that of Mr. Graves, 
and while his literary conscientiousness seems to be greater, 
he really knows less about the subjects in hand than does his 
antagonist. There is a rich mine in the general direction in 
which Mr. Graves has been working in all three of his books; 
and when a writer appears with sufficient scholarship, intel- 
lectual grasp, spiritual insight and literary skill to give us a 
book worthy of the subject, it will be a great boon. 

J. T. Sunderland. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
J. IX. J. 



IV. CLASSIFICATION. 

1. Ideal. — Small groups. But few teachers can success- 
fully engage in conversation more than six pupils at a tim,e. 
Each member of such a class will come into direct contact 
with the teacher, an absence will be noticed, and the sick will 
be visited. Two or three absent from a class of a dozen will 
hardly be noticed, if at all, it may be with a sense of relief. 
The same number from a class of six would be a cause of con- 
cern that would lead to investigation. Theoretically boys 
and girls should mingle in the classes as they do in life. On- 
ly two Urge classes should be found in this ideal school — the 
adult conversational class, led by the wisest man or woman 
in the parish, the larger the better, and the infant class, which 
contains all the little ones who can't read, brooded by the 
most motherly soul available, assisted by one or two misses 
who can sing well. The minister should be supernumerary, 
free to look in on all classes and help all around. 

2. Practically — Serious mistakes are often made in at- 
tempting to realize this ideal classification. Practically, bet- 
ter have a class of twelve, with an efficient teacher, than two 
classes of six with one incompetent teacher. Good teachers 
will have large classes, and inferior ones will have small class- 
es. It is scarcely wise to attempt uniformity of size in defi- 
ance to this law. Where there is no separate apartment for 
the infant class, we should beware of massing the babies. 
Better have several groups distributed in different parts of the 
room. The live minister, in most of our western parishes at 
least, finds himself necessitated to have a regular class, and it 
is hopad that he allows many other things to go by default 
before he neglects this prime field of usefulness. 

3. Still another way. — Where teachers are few and dis- 
trustful of their ability, and where teachers' meetings are not 
held, but where there is a minister or superintendent who is 
alive, believes in the work, likes children and can interest 
them, is it not possible to radically change the form of the 
Sunday School and still preserve its essence? by making the 
minimum of the class and the maximum of the general les- 
son. Let the burden of instruction be given to the school 
entire. A judicious use of blackboards, maps, and objects 
will enable such an one, we are sure, to successfully hold the 
attention of the younger and profitably interest the older 
ones. Twenty minutes given to a sermon simplified, intensi- 
fied, made most familiar and direct and ten minutes given to 
the class groups, when the teacher can superintend the selec- 
tion of library books, collections, registering, and other do- 
mestic interests. We believe this plan must yet be resorted 
to, in many cases, before the Sunday School standards can be 
raised. 

Who will furnish "Unity" with a well- wrought series of 
abstracts, skeleton talks, for general lesson, suitable for such 
an experiment? Is it not worth thinking about? 

V. TEACHING. 

Assuming that the first condition of successful teaching is 
to have something to teach, that the teacher comes to the 
class prepared, with a lesson in mind, it is still a perplexing 
problem how to impart it. A failure to recognize this problem 
is the best evidence of an incompetent teacher. It is a poor 
teacher that is never troubled with a sense of inefficiency, It 
may be helpful to enumerate a few difficulties in teaching a 
Sunday School class, dropping, as we go, some hints toward 
the solution. 

I. How to secure attention (a). A prime rule is to do 
nothing without it. It is useless to talk when there is no one 
listening. A minute spent in silence by the teacher, waiting 
for the end of the whispered story, may give her nine min- 
utes quiet attention, whereas without it she might have floun- 
dered through ten minutes of distracted talk. This rule 
should be quietly but strictly observed throughout all the ex- 
ercises of the school It is not profitable to have more than 



one talking at a time. If the superintendent has insisted on 
this all through the preliminary exercises, waited', until the 
smallest boy has found his place, before beginning the read- 
ing — does not begin the song or the prayer until the girl has 
ceased gossipping with her neighbor, and the'young gent has 
abandoned his little flirtation — he has not only made the ex- 
ercises impressive, but has also secured a quiet, devotional 
spirit among the pupils, which is the best help to the teacher 
in her effort to secure attention, (t). Starting with attention, 
try to hold it by actively engaging the mind of the pupil. 
Strive for dialogue rather than monologue. Let the questions 
be of such a character as to reveal to the child — first, what 
he already knows; second, what he does not know; and, 
lastly, to pique his curiosity, arouse a desire to know. 

2. How to win the confidence of the child. — If the general 
answer, " Be worthy the confidence of the child," is simply 
begging the question, or perhaps sounds too preachy, let us 
search for a more definite answer, (a). Give him yours. 
Don't be afraid of exposing your ignorance. Be frank enough 
to tell your class you "don't know." Be willing to give up 
hard questions. Make no pretensions beyond your attain- 
ments if you would win the confidence of the child, (i). Ac- 
cept the confidence of the pupil. Do not be over-anxious to 
economize the time, particularly with younger classes ; in- 
dulge in pleasant bits of digression, if the children lead the 
way. You may well postpone the lesson about the 
lions that Daniel visited, if the boys are willing to tell 
you about the lions they visited at the show. The chan- 
ces are, a lesson can be found equally good, and you have se- 
cured their confidence. (<). Study your pupils as much as 
your lesson. Sunday School teaching is a system. of fair ex- 
changes. The boys will teach you quite as many things as 
you can teach them if you are a good teacher. Acquaint 
yourself with their home life. Share with them their fun and 
their troubles. The point you brought to the class you prob- 
ably will state in the first five minutes as clearly as lies with- 
in your power. The next ten or fifteen minutes you may pro- 
fitably drift into by-paths, if you dextrously lead the con- 
versation back again to your first lesson for a reiteration at the 
close. Find helpful hints in Henry Giles' "Illustrations of 
Genius," Essay, Conversation and first paper in William Math- 
ews' " Great Conversers." 

3. How to fix the lesson in the memory. — Perhaps the 
average teacher is too solicitous about this. The best of Sun- 
day School instruction is not retained but appropriated. It 
is remembered as the June rose remembers the April sunshine. 
But it is desirable to impart information that will remain as 
information. To this end, teach (a) as Jesus taught, by par- 
able, illustration, picture, story, (t). Avoid abstractions. 
Teach concretely, so that the mind can pigeon-hole the in- 
formation. Do not quote from "agreat livingpoet," but from 
"Tennyson," "Longfellow," or "Lowell." Do not speak of 
the "great Italian," but of "Dante" or " Angelo," as the case 
may be. (<■). Give the pupil a few great principles, rather 
than many details. The child may remember the names of 
the five leading cities of America, but if you give them fifty, 
New York and Topeka, Philadelphia and St. Paul sink to- 
gether in the mist of forgetfulness. (rf). The child hoards 
most surely the gold of his own digging. Give the children 
as much to do as possible. Tell the child the story of Lu- 
ther, and a week hence he confounds him probably with Crom- 
well; but send the child in search of Luther, and let him 
bring to the class the information found in cyclopedias by him- 
self, and Luther will be an intelligent word for him evermore. 

4. Haw to teach so as to secure growth.— Avoid the labo- 
rious methods of too much of our day-school work. Don't 
try tobeexhaustive in your teaching, and become exhausting 
instead. Rememberthatthechildisanacquisitiveanimal. Give 
him a taste of good things and he will seek more. Aim to 
leave an impression on the minds of the pupils that your 
teachings relate themselves to large questions not easily 
or quickly solved. Show how opinions change. Give both 
sides. Better put an interrogation point in the mind of the 
child than a period, only so the interrogation point be related 
to conscience. Let the duty of inquiry, tlje religiousness of 
growth, be implied in every discussion. Let reverence hal- 
low your doubts as well as your affirmations. Let your de- 
nials be in the name of God as well as your assertions. 
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(Extraets from a Sermon in "Unitarian Affirmations ") 

All religions have something in common, — all 
have something divine. The time has gone by 
when Christianity, in the view of its confessors, 
could claim a monopoly of saving truth. Recent 
study of the ethnic religions has abated the con- 
temptuous aversion with which Christian orthodoxy 
was wont to regard them, waiving them aside as 
damnable impostures or execrable superstitions, and 
their receivers as without the pale of salvation. This 
was the view with which Christian missionaries in 
former time engaged in the noble enterprise of res- 
cuing those lost peoples from their imminent doom 
by drawing them into the Christian fold. They 
knew nothing or next to nothing of the religions 
they wished to supplant ; but simply assumed that, 
not being Christian, they must be utterly and only 
bad, and that all who held them, unless converted 
and baptized, must perish everlastingly. One can- 
not but respect the temper of the Norseman who 
was willing to be baptized, but when the missionary 
represented the alternative as everlasting damna- 
tion, and, in answer to his questioning, assured him 
that all his ancestors, not having heard of the gos- 
pel, were in that predicament, withdrew his foot 
from the water, preferring rather to be damned with 
his fathers than saved without them. If the mis- 
sionary had but known it, there was more of Chris- 
tianity and more of salvation in that reply than in 
all the dogmas of his creed and all the sacraments 
of his Church. Of course, the missionary must 
believe in the superiority of his own religion. 
Without that belief no missionary is qualified, or 
is likely to undertake its promulgation in heathen 
lands. But this conviction does not- necessarily 
imply indiscriminate, unqualified condemnation of 
other religions as wholly and only false and 
bad. Above all, it is required of the mis- 
sionary that he respect the faith of the people 
to whom he ministers, and frankly recognize what- 
ever in it is worthy and true. "Every religion," 
says Max Muller. "even the most imperfect and 



degraded, has something that ought to be sacred to 
us. There is in all religions a secret yearning after 
the true though unknown God. Whether we see 
the Papua squatting in dumb meditation before his 
fetish, or whether we listen to Ferdusi exclaiming, 
' The height and depth of the whole world have 
their centre in thee, O my God ; I know not what 
thou art, but I know that thou art what thou alone 
canst be,' — we ought to feel that the ground where- 
on we stand is holy." 

All religions have something in them of divine 
import. However poor, earthly, unspiritual, mon- 
strous even, the materials, the doctrine, and the rite 
that compose their service, they are kindled from 
above. The altar may be fed with base superstitions, 
with cruelty and pain, with self-torture and human 
sacrifice ; but no altar could ever burn until a spark 
of heavenly fire, a ray from the everlasting God, 
had descended upon it. The uses may be/alse and 
detestable, but the purpose is true and the end is 
holy. Adoration, Purification, Reconciliation, — 
these are the purpose and the end, whatever name 
the religion may bear, whatever methods employ, 
whatever phase it may assume. 

Common to all religions is the belief in Godhead. 
Infinitely various are the creeds which express 
this fundamental belief, infinitely various the sys- 
tems which formulate it and in which it subsists, — 
monotheism in one race, polytheism in another; 
Trinitarianism in this church, Unitarianism in that ; 
but what lies at the core of these various systems 
is substantially the same, — belief in superhuman, 
absolute Power. 

There is one apparent exception to this univer- 
sality, and that in the case of the religion which 
numbers at present the largest following, — a follow- 
ing in all its branches of more than four hundred 
millions of believers, — the religion of Buddhism. 
But even here the exception is only partial : it re- 
lates to some of the attributes of Deity, not to the 
essential fact. The Buddhist has no God in the 
sense of an aboriginal, supermundane Power, crea- 
tor, and ruler of the universe : he believes that the 
universe is a power in itself, self-existent, eternal. 
But the Buddhist adores the founder of his faith, 
the king's son who renounced his inheritance, who 
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made himself poor, of no account, and by faith 
and patience overcame the world and attained to 
perfection of holiness. The Buddhist makes a God 
of him, and worships in him the superhuman ideal, 
the infinite greatness and worth. 

In one or another form, with different names, 
with endless modifications, every religion holds the 
fundamental article of Godhead. Every religion 
offers something superhuman to believe in, to re- 
strain, to aspire after, to adore. If it be but a 
shapeless block, that block represents the supernal 
and divine to the cowering savage who prostrates 
himself before it in prayer. In this primary article 
all religions agree ; and let us add, they are all in 
this alike imperfect. Paul found the Athenians 
worshipping an unknown god. Is not this the con- 
dition of worshipping humanity the world over, 
even now? Is not all religion a feeling after God, 
if haply we may find Him who is never far from 
any one of us, and whose very nearness perhaps 
conceals him ? Who knows God except in those 
points of osculation in which our limited nature 
touches his? What sage or saint who has spent 
his life in devout contemplation, can say, " I know 
him quite." What religion, the purest and most 
enlightened, presents him otherwise than in part ? 
Who that is truly and wisely devout will not con- 
fess with Fichte : "I veil my face before thee and 
lay my hand upon my mouth. How thou art in 
thyself, how thou appearest to thyself, I can never 
know, so surely as I never can be thou. After 
thousand times thousand spirit-lives lived through, 
I shall no more be able to comprehend thee than in 
this earthly hut. That which I comprehend be- 
comes by my comprehending it finite, and the finite 
can never by any process of magnifying and exalt- 
ing become infinite." 

Common to all religions and fundamental in all 
is the notion of duty, the feeling of moral obliga- 
tion, with its correlate, moral accountability. Every 
religion, savage or civilized, whatever else it might 
teach or fail to teach, has said to its votaries, 
"Thou shalt," and " Thou shalt not." They com- 
mand and forbid. The commandments and pro- 
hibitions are not the same in all : they vary indefi- 
nitely. The specifications of right and wrong, the 
applications of the moral law, differ widely in dif- 
ferent systems ; but the idea of law, the sense of 
right and wrong, requirement and prohibition, are 
in all. So rooted in human nature is the feeling of 
duty, that man instinctively fetches his command- 
ments from a source above himself until he has 
learned the meaning of right, and has come to feel 
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the absolute authority of what is meant by that 
term. Until then, he derives the obligation of the 
law from arbitrary command ; that is, he puts 
power before right, makes power the source and 
measure of right, and conceives that right is right 
only because commanded, and not rather com- 
manded because right. Thus religion becomes the 
moral educator of mankind. By positive precept 
and external authority, it trains the yet undeveloped 
moral sense until man learns to find the law and 
the reason of the law in himself, and by the light 
of his own perceptions to choose the good and 
avoid the evil. 

Say not that religion is degraded by making it 
subservient to the moral nature, instead of an in- 
dependent and the supreme interest in life. There 
is nothing higher in man than righteousness. That 
is the top of being; and religion fulfils its best 
function, though by no means its only function, 
when it aids our ascent to that supreme height. 
Nay, more : the truth of its moral ideas is the 
standard by which every positive religion must be 
judged. A form of religion, a scheme of doctrine, 
which affronts or fails to satisfy our sense of right, 
carries with it its own condemnation. 

There is one thing more which all religions have 
in common, — the promise of a better hereafter, the 
hope of redemption, release from the burden and 
the trial, the weary struggle, the pains and discon- 
tents of mortal life;— Heaven, which different sys- 
tems figure with very different conditions, accord- 
ing to the habits and culture of their receivers, but 
which all agree in representing as a state of pain- 
lessness and rest. Heaven, I say, not Immortality. 
Immortality is an after-thought, a metaphysical ab- 
straction which supervenes, not the primary, the 
essential element in the universal hope. And in 
one of the religions already referred to it is doubt- 
ful if immortal life, or life at all, in our sense of the 
term, can be predicated of that hope. Buddhism 
differs from other religions in divesting the final 
Rest of those attributes of conscious thought and 
will without which the Western mind can conceive 
of no heaven. The Buddhist heaven is a state of 
actionless, aimless, will less repose, — Nirvana ; con- 
cerning which it is a question with the critics 
whether to regard it as a form of existence at all, 
or not rather as cessation of individual life. Be 
that as it may, to the Buddhist, in whose estimation 
existence as such is an evil, Nirvana is an object of 
desire, a wished-for goal, a supreme hope. And in 
that sense Buddhism has also, like the other re- 
ligions, a heaven in its creed. 
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God, duty, heaven ; worship, obedience, hope, — 
these are constituents in every religion. And this 
consent of all faiths in what is most essential bears 
significant witness of the common mind of which 
all races and nations, in their several degrees of 
capacity and culture, partake. Thus, in all re- 
ligions there is something saving and divine. When 
the apostle says, " By faith are ye saved," it is not 
the topics of faith but the faculty of faith that pos- 
sesses this saving power. 

Admire with me this faculty of faith, that heav- 
enly spark which the Everlasting has lodged in the 
human breast, by which man can overtop himself 
and overcome the world, can glory in tribulation, 
walk through fire, condemn himself to life-long tor- 
ture, and find repose on the rack ; can record his 
thought in scriptures that shall live when the lan- 
guage in which they are written has ceased for a 
thousand years to be spoken by living men, for 
which colleges shall be founded and which men of 
genius shall spend their lives in deciphering, — that 
faith that can express its convictions in mountains 
of stone which Nature shall adopt as her own, 
granting them, as the poet says, "an equal date with 
Andes and with Ararat." 

We have now to inquire what the Christian re- 
ligion adds to these fundamentals ; what special 
and characteristic features distinguish it from, and 
exalt it above, the other religions of the world. 

It has been the custom of Christian apologists, 
when contrasting their own with other dispensa- 
tions, to rest the superiority of the former on the 
ground of its moral code. Christianity, they have 
claimed, excels all other religions as a practical 
rule of life. I very much question the validity of 
this argument. To substantiate the alleged superi- 
ority of the Christian dispensation in this particu- 
lar, it needs not only be shown that certain pre- 
cepts of the gospel are peculiar, and surpass the 
moral import of other codes, — a point, by the way, 
which those who are best acquainted with the sacred 
books of other religions will be least inclined to in- 
sist on, — but also it must be shown that those pre- 
cepts have fructified in, the life ; that Christians in 
the mass are morally better than the subjects of 
other faiths. For what does it signify that Jesus as 
a moralist contemplated a higher standard than 
Confucius or Gautama or Zoroaster, if the Christian 
Church has failed to realize that standard in the 
peoples subject to its sway ? If this criterion be 
applied, it is far from certain that the claim of mor- 
al superiority can be established. It is doubtful if 
Christian nations are better than others, except so 
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far as intellectual progress — which is not the product 
of religion, but of race and clime — has raised the 
moral standard in lands the most advanced, intel- 
lectually and politically, of those that bear the 
Christian name. Compare the average Christian of 
the Eastern Church in Syria or Asia Minor with the 
average Turk or Jew, his neighbor : I doubt if the 
comparison will much redound to the advantage of 
the former. It is also to be observed, in this con- 
nection, that Jesus did not claim for his moral sys- 
tem anything more than the fulfilment of the He- 
brew code. 

It is not in its ethics that I find the true distinc- 
tion of the Christian dispensation, but in its theory, 
its far-reaching and reconciling vision, its humani- 
tarian scope and intent. 

Characteristic of Christianity is its intimate, or- 
ganic relation to its founder. This seems to be 
symbolized in its very name. The fact is signifi- 
cant : it shows that the consciousness of Christen- 
dom connects the religion indivisibly with its au- 
thor, as being not merely a teacher of certain truths 
which can be detached from the teacher, and which, 
provided they are received, it matters not whence 
they are derived, but as being, in a sense, himself 
the religion taught; a principle implanted, a power 
embodied, in the Christian Church, which consti- 
tutes the life of its life, and which no analysis less 
searching than the supreme chemistry of death can 
eradicate thence. Christianity, as the Christian 
world receives it, is the doctrine of Jesus plus the 
personality. That personality is a spiritual force 
introduced into human society, which lives and 
works in the world to this day. The same is true 
in a measure of every great personality. Every 
great and noble life once lived in the world be- 
comes a part of the world for evermore. To find 
the distinctive in Christianity, therefore, we have 
further to inquire what it is that the personality of 
Jesus represents, as distinguished from other wise 
and holy men, — teachers, prophets, founders of new 
faiths. The answer is given in the phrase, " Son of 
God," an epithet applied to no other teacher in the 
sense in which it is applied to him and appropriated 
by him. 

Jesus represents divine Sotiship. I say represents : 
that word implies something behind the representa- 
tive, an antecedent idea or fact. The representa- 
tion includes the being, illustrates it by a special 
example, but does not bound it, does not confine it, 
does not exhaust it. Divine sortship is not ex- 
hausted by Christ. It is no monopoly conferred 
by birth or purchased by blood. Paul says grandly, 
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" As many as are led by the spirit of God are sons 
of God." " Partakers of the divine nature," says 
the Second Epistle of Peter. Humanity is the son 
of God, Humanity in esse or in posse. This is the 
truth which Jesus represents, which he illustrates 
by a supreme instance. 

We have here, then, a distinguishing feature of 
the Christian dispensation : it reveals a divine son- 
ship, implying as its correlate the fatherhood of 
God. 

And that fatherhood of God, in the sense in which 
the gospel presents it, is also a peculiarity of the 
Christian faith. Not that the appellative Father, as 
applied to God, is wanting in other religions, Jew- 
ish and Gentile ; but in them it signifies, as I un- 
derstand it, fatherly care, not identity of essence, 
— not the hotnousian affinity of God with man which 
Jesus intends when he says, " I and the Father are 
one," and which he recognizes in his followers, — 
" As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
may be one in us." If the text seem to limit this 
affinity to Christian believers, we are to understand 
that limitation as strictl) subjective, — a limitation 
of consciousness, not of nature. Christianity af- 
firms an affinity, an essential unity of God and man, 
— a divinity in man, a humanity in God ; a divine 
humanity unknown in other religions, distinguish- 
ing it from Jewish and Mohammedan monotheism 
on the one hand, and Hellenic polytheism on the 
other. The God of Judaism is a sharply defined 
individual, high and lone, between whom and man 
there was no communication but through the min- 
istry of angels, or mediating voices speaking " to 
the fathers by the prophets." On the other hand, 
the Grseco-Italic theology (and the same is true of 
the Indian and Egyptian) presented a multitudinous 
host of questionable individualities, deifications of 
nature, or deified men, a confused tissue of geneal- 
ogies and old wives' fables," in which the central 
Unity was lost, and whose mythic immoralities 
ignored the supreme Holiness. Christianity is the 
reconciliation and corrective of these extremes. It 
preserves the essential unity of Semitic monotheism 
without its rigidity and insulation. It preserves 
the expansiveness and inclusiveness of ethnic poly- 
theism without its dissolutions and corruptions. 
The God of Christianity is one, but not an individ- 
ual; undivided and uncircumscribed ; unity, but 
not a unit ; not spatially secluded and self-confined 
like the Hebrew Jehovah, but space-pervading and 
self-imparting, equally removed from egoistic isola- 
tion on one side and indiscriminate monism on the 
other ; not the impersonal God of a levelling pan- 
theism, which knows but one agent as well as one 
substance, yet not a fixed, reserved, but an ever- 
proceeding personality. 

This leads me to speak of another distinguishing 
feature of the Christian dispensation. This flowing 
personality is what is meant by the Holy Spirit. 
Proper to Christendom is the confession of the 
Holy Spirit. I do not assert that no trace of belief 
in spirit can be found outside of the Christian 
world. I cannot forget those memorable words of 
Seneca: "There is a holy spirit within us, observer 
of our good and our evil ; our guardian who treats 



us according as he is treated by us." But the spir- 
it intended by Seneca was an individual spirit, a 
good genius. The affirmation of the Spirit as a fun- 
damental article of theology, as a necessary element 
in the concept of Godhead, is peculiar to Christian- 
ity. No other religion before or since has ever pro- 
claimed that quickening, energizing truth. The 
writers of the New Testament did not undertake to 
define it, they delivered no dogma concerning it : 
they simply affirmed it as one of the aspects and 
modes of Deity, a member of that divine " Econo- 
my" in the faith of which Christian converts were 
to be baptized. Think of it, dwell on it, ponder 
the intense significance of that idea ! — Spirit not an 
entity, not a fixed quantum, but a process, a process 
forever renewed, a flowing personality, Godhead in 
flux. What other religion has propounded an idea 
so deep-searching, so far-reaching, so all-embracing? 
By participation of the Spirit, and in the degree in 
which man is penetrated, possessed, and renewed 
by the Spirit, he is one with God, the son with the 
Father. For only of the spiritual man is the say- 
ing true,— only he, in the plenitude of his God-con- 
sciousness, will dare to appropriate it, — " I and the 
Father are one." Not man as member of the ani- 
mal kingdom, — not man, the head of the anthro- 
poids, — but he whom Paul terms "the second man," 
" the Lord from heaven ;" the man whom no law of 
nature has fetched from original protoplasm, whom 
no doctrine of evolution can derive from ancestral 
monera, though billions of years be allowed for the 
process. 

Father, Son, and Spirit, — we have here the char- 
acteristic confession of the Christian faith. But is 
not this the old ecclesiastical tradition which the 
very name of our communion, the name Unitarian, 
is understood to repudiate ? Why not say "Trin- 
ity " at once, and so confess the Unitarian protest 
to have been a mistake ? For sundry sufficient 
reasons. I am speaking of what is peculiar to 
Christianity ; but Trinity is found in other relig- 
ions, — notably in the well-known instance of the 
Indian trimurti, a dogma of the Brahman. Then, 
the word " Trinity " is misleading. It brings into 
theology a numerical element ; it changes the ques- 
tion of Godhead from an ontological to a numeri- 
cal one ; and in spite of all apologies and protests, 
it points in the direction of tritheism. Beside its 
irrelevancy and perversion of essential Christiani- 
ty, I furthermore object to the doctrine of the 
Trinity its inadequacy. It assumes to be a com- 
plete statement of the substance, or, if you will, of 
the personality of God ; but it takes no note of 
Nature, — the all-present manifestation of God, — 
and compels the alternative, either to set aside 
Nature as Godless, or accept her as an independ- 
ent God. 

The Unitarian reform was a needful protest 
against the confusion and polytheistic leaning of 
Trinitarian theology. But if Unitarianism were 
understood to deny the doctrine of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, or even to waive or ignore it as unessen- 
tial, then should I repudiate the name, renounce 
the connection, and desire that my name were ex- 
punged from the muster-roll of that communion. 
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For this is of the very essence of Christianity ; 
and not only so, but indispensable to any right and 
worthy conception of Deity. Not an abstruse 
speculation is it, but a vital element of Christian 
experience. 

Other teachings of the gospel have been claimed 
as peculiar to the Christian dispensation. Some, I 
think, — and notably the doctrine of grace, as enun- 
ciated by Paul, — may be fairly so regarded. But I 
know of none so distinctive, so constitutive as 
those which I have named, none of which it is so 
certain that they have no parallel in other systems. 
I emphasize, then, this supreme idiom of our re- 
ligion, — Father, Son, and Spirit. Into this the 
TThristian ages from of old have been baptized ; in 
this name we all, as many of us as have received 
Christian baptism, have been united to the Church. 
In this confession the two great divisions of the 
Christian world, the Eastern and the Western, 
meet ; in this the various Protestant communions 
are one. The dogma of the Trinity confuses and 
divides, but this is common, this universal. Chris- 
tianity, as now presented, is universal religion plus 
the doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit. That 
doctrine, while it marks a distinction between the 
gospel and other systems, is not limitation, but en- 
largement of the ground which is common to all. 
It extends the horizon of religious thought, and is 
therefore an essential of free religion. For free 
religion does not consist in ecclesiastical indiffer- 
ence, or heterogeneous association of differing 
creeds, or in bold negations, but in breadth of view. 

That was a brave saying of Peter, that " God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him." Nevertheless, it needs to be added that, 
in quite a new and peculiar sense, " grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ." 

THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 
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We Liberals are anxious, among other things, to 
liberate, as far as we can, what we deem to be the 
essential truth out of its imprisonment in the erro- 
neous conceptions or imperfect expression of the 
popular beliefs. I shall attempt in this paper to do 
this in respect to the doctrine of prayer. 

Whenever men have risen to the belief in God, 
under whatever form, they appear instinctively 
to feel that they must have access to him, must 
come into personal relations with him. If they 
conceive of him as mysterious elemental Power in 
the Nature around them, they must try to make 
that Power favorable to them ; to ward off its harm- 
ful aspects, to win its beneficent favor. If they 
conceive of him as mainly the Judge of human ac- 
tions and Sovereign dispenser of human fates, they 
try to appease his moral anger, to win his moral 
approval, to avert, by some form of propitiation, 
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his condemning sentence. If they think of him as 
Father, in the sense of protecting love and watch- 
ful care and counsel, they will seek to know his 
will and to be worthy of his love. If they call him 
Father in the deeper sense of spiritual kindred and 
identity of nature, it will seem most natural and 
inevitable that there should be spiritual communion 
and inspiration. If they conceive of him as the 
Omnipresent Life of the universe, they will natu- 
rally wish to come into conscious contact with it, 
to receive more and more of its quickening into 
their own thought, feeling and will, and to reinforce 
their own intermittent powers by the inflowing of 
this steadfast force. If they conceive of him as the 
Power which works always by unchanging Law, 
wrought into the natural constitution of things, they 
will naturally wish to learn the conditions of that 
law and to bring themselves into conformity with 
it by fulfilling those conditions. If they conceive 
him as Spirit, they will desire a conscious union 
with him by the exercise of their own spiritual fac- 
ulties ; those faculties by which they have vision of 
and vital connection with the Highest. 

A man's conception of God will necessarily de- 
termine or color his conception of his relation to 
God and his mode of access to him. The common 
notion of prayer is therefore closely connected with 
the common notion of God. I need not say how 
anthropomorphic that conception is; how closely 
patterned after human limitations. Matthew Ar- 
nold's phrase, " a magnified and non-natural man," 
well expresses it. He is conceived of as a sepa- 
rate, individual personage, of vaguely infinite pro- 
portions, whose will is expressed, not in the action 
of universal natural law, but in arbitrary volitions, 
the divine choice of the moment. To say that an 
event happens by God's will means that it occurs 
by his intention. He has a preference as to who 
shall be Bishop in an English diocese or Deacon in 
a New England church. He can decide to give the 
victory in an election or a battle, on one side or 
the other. He can direct a vote in Congress or a 
strategy on the field. He apportions prosperity or 
adversity, and saves or destroys human lives, by 
his arbitrary will, " after his own good pleasure." 

In all this way of conceiving of God and his 
relation to man, prayer naturally takes the form of 
petition, or the asking him to give, or to do, special 
things for special persons. In the earliest forms of 
religion, the savage prays to his fetish, the idolater 
before his image, for whatever he wants that he can- 
not easily get himself. He prays for rain and for 
sunshine ; he prays for food in scarcity, for defence 
against tempests, for healing of his sick child, for 
the cessation of disease among his cattle, for suc- 
cess in battle and the destruction of his enemy. 
These things he hopes to get as a direct gift in an- 
swer to his prayer, from the mysterious power or 
personage whom his idol represents ; to get it in 
return for asking ; as his boy, for the asking, might 
get from him food or a bow or javelin. In the most 
enlightened modern communities, prayers are still 
offered for rain in drouth, for favorable seasons and 
abundant harvests, for the restoration of the sick, 
for a prosperous voyage, for victory in battle, for 
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the staying of the fever's pestilence. The Arch- 
bishop of England prepares a form of prayer to be 
used to abate the murrain in cattle, or to avert the 
cholera. For other things devout men pray : that 
God would "hasten the time" when wars shall 
cease and oppressions come to an end ; that he 
would convert all the world to Christianity [or, in 
some quarters, to Mohammedanism or Judaism] ; 
that he would "make" presidents and kings good 
and wise, and legislators just, and the community 
virtuous. They pray for themselves, or their child- 
ren, that he would " make " them holy and faithful 
and righteous and unselfish, and victorious over 
temptation. 

Now, all this asking, often formal, but often, also, 
very ardent and earnest, proceeds upon the idea, 
more or less definitely held, that God is an individ- 
ual personage, dwelling by himself, overseeing and 
minutely directing, after an altogether human fash- 
ion, all human affairs ; that everything which we 
ask for in faith he will give us directly out of hand, 
as a human father gives his child money or a toy 
or a book, for the asking. But when we outgrow 
this primitive and childish conception of God ; 
when we come to think of him — as Person, if you 
will, but not as a personage — as Being, rather than 
a being ; not so much just, as Justice ; not so much 
true, as Truth ; not so much loving, as Love ; not 
so much holy, as Holiness : in short, as the Infinite 
Spirit, not a God, but God, then our approach to 
him, our expectation from him, our prayer to him, 
must change its form. When we conceive of him 
as the Universal Life, the one all-pervading Power, 
of which Truth, Righteousness, Beauty, Love, are 
the correlative forms ; when we conceive of his 
Will as not a series of separate intention, the voli- 
tion of the moment, but as the constant, unbroken, 
immutable stream of beneficent Energy ; when we 
think of this Will as a power that works always by 
the unchanging methods of law ; then we shall 
know that he gives nothing out of hand, but that 
all things are to be obtained by fulfilling the condi- 
tions, by using the appointed means. We shall then 
give up the old ways of asking for the true ways of 
seeking. The old ways will be seen to be irrational 
and barren. All of the old phraseology which, 
through habit and association, we may retain, will 
be felt to be mythological and figurative. We shall 
gradually adjust our feelings and our words to our 
thought, and from very sincerity cast off the phra- 
ses that to us are no longer true. We shall put the 
new wine into new bottles. 

When the irrationality of the old conceptions 
and language is first perceived, there is a tendency 
in the name of reason to throw off all that they rep- 
resented as being as untrue as they. "It is irration- 
al to believe in such a God as the churches present, 
let us boldly say there is no God ; the prayers of 
the churches are irrational, let us renounce all 
prayer ; the religion of the churches is supersti- 
tious, let us throw aside all religion, and breathe 
freely and act naturally," so some are saying. 

If, however, we have learned to think that noth- 
ing which is natural to man is altogether evil or use- 



less ; if we are accustomed to believe that no error 
long maintains its hold of the human mind which 
does not contain a germ of truth, we try to find 
what this all but universal faith in prayer and habit 
of prayer really means. So that we may hold by 
the essential truth which the error represents — even 
if its misrepresents. 

Under the common ideas and language of prayer 
lie these truths : 

That there is a Power beyond the human powers ; 
that this power acts according to law — that is, un- 
der fixed and universal conditions ; that this power 
is not to be resisted by us ; that if we try to resist 
it or thwart it, we injure ourselves and suffer ; that,^ 
if we act in accordance with it, it blesses, strength-* 
ens and prospers us ; that we are closely related to 
and intimately involved in this power ; that it is a 
factor in all that we have and do ; that our wisdom 
is to know more and more of it, to learn all its con- 
ditions, and then to adjust and conform ourselves 
to them ; that this power is not only a physical 
force involving our physical being, but a spiritual 
force involving our spiritual being, to which we are 
intimately related in our minds, consciences and 
affections ; that it is a moral order of the universe, 
as well as a material order ; that we have faculties 
suited to knowing this power ; that, seeking it, we 
may find it, that working with it we receive its in- 
vigoration and share its life, becoming channels of 
its operation ; that, as our truest wisdom is to know 
it, so our truest life is to obey it, and our truest re- 
ligion to trust it with entire acceptance, and to act 
with it in entire faith ; that our growth in life, in 
power, in success, in joy, is in proportion to our 
likeness to, our reception of, our submission to, our 
working with, this Power which is more than we, 
which rules and orders the universe and holds every 
atom of our bodies and every thought of our minds 
and every purpose of our wills in its law, while 
within its bounds we have a certain real, though 
limited, freedom of choice and action. This Pow- 
er we call God ; that name to which we gladly re- 
vert from all other expressions, because it says so 
little and means so much ; means all that we can 
put into it of truth and goodness and power and 
beauty and life — and more. 

Prayer, in a rational and spiritual sense, is the 
seeking — and finding — God. It is the longing to 
reach the strength which is in his steadfast energy ; 
the peace which is in his unbroken order ; the love 
which is in his universal good-will ; the truth which 
is in his infinite thought ; the righteousness which 
is in his holy purpose. It is the bringing, the lift- 
ing up, of our mind, heart, conscience and will into 
contact with him. Then we see how far we are, or 
how near we are, to that high ideal, to a likeness 
to which the identity of our nature with his pledges 
us as a possibility. Then, as from a mountain-top, 
we see our lives in their truer relations, and better 
discover what is our true path. We see our sins in 
their true unworthraess, divested of the glamour of 
passion ; we see our difficulties and troubles and 
burdens in the light of the greater strength that 
shall cheerfully meet and overcome them, of the 
larger purpose that shall make them a blessed dis- 
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cipline. We see things in their far-reaching rela- 
tions and not in their short-sighted aspects. The 
wrongs, the evil and the darkness are beheld in 
the final order of the supreme Good. 

As we come to the rational and spiritual concep- 
tion of prayer, we, as I said, change asking to seek- 
ing. We first give up asking for outward and mate- 
rial goods as if they could be directly given ; for 
we know that, if we would have them, we must ful- 
fil the conditions upon which they may be obtain- 
ed, so far as our own exertions are among those 
conditions ; and must trust for what is beyond our 
power to those forces which will not be changed to 
meet our wishes, but which will bring about the ful- 
filment of such wishes as are in accordance with 
them. 

Then we give up asking for spiritual benefits, for 
love, and faith, and holiness, as if they could be di- 
rectly given ; for we see that in the spiritual realm, 
also, law reigns, and conditions must be fulfilled. 
But one condition of spiritual attainment is spirit- 
ual seeking,' spiritual earnestness ; inspiration 
comes from aspiration ; spiritual life and health 
from the exercise of our spiritual powers. We no 
longer ask God to come down to us ; but we strive 
to lift our spirits up ; to open our spiritual eyes to 
receive that light which is ever about us. As we 
know that, if we want health of body, we are not 
to ask for it, but to get it by obeying the laws of 
health (such as exercise in a pure atmosphere), so, 
if we want holiness, we must obey its laws by exer- 
cising holy feelings and wills, in the atmosphere of 
holiness, which is the holy spirit in good men or 
God. Thus our prayer resolves itself more and 
more into communion and meditation, and then ac- 
tion ; and the inward exercise is a preparation for 
the outward. And, I will say, a needed exercise. 
Our actions fail in nobleness because they spring 
from superficial motives or a low ideal. The prayer 
of communion and meditation is precisely fitted 
to deepen and elevate our ideal by comparison 
with — and by companionship with — the Highest and 
the most Central. It gives us a universal and eter- 
nal standard, instead of a local, temporary, individ- 
ual one. It lifts us to our own highest and best. 
It helps to purify us from self-seeking, and to 
strengthen those powers and sentiments in us whose 
province it is to limit our passions and rightly di- 
rect them to good and worthy ends. 

" To labor is to pray," is the often quoted maxim 
ascribed to the monks of old — a source from which 
we should little expect it. We are urged now not to 
pray for, but to work for, the good we want. Sim- 
ply to ask for it, instead of working for it, were in- 
deed futile. We ought to leave off asking God to 
do the things which he is always doing, or those 
which, by all claims, it is man's business to do. 
And if there be any way appointed (in that " na- 
ture of things" which, to the religious mind, is 
" God's will) by which a thing is to be got, that 
way we must try to learn and follow. 

But life is not only action ; it is thought and feel- 
ing also. We must, then, exercise not only our 
will, but our thought and our feeling, if we would 
get the fulness of our life. A life given entirely to 



action is apt to be hurried and driven, wanting in 
depth, in elevation, in tranquility. Its moral tone 
is easily lowered by reference to visible results and 
immediate effects. What shall keep the aim high 
and true, what keep the impulse steady and patient ? 
What but withdrawal, from time to time, into that 
higher realm of thought and feeling, where, in con- 
tact with the Highest, the Best, the Immutable and 
the Eternal, we can revise our estimates, test our 
procedures, and purify our motives ? We need, in 
this hurried, confused life of activities, to turn from 
the streets to the solitudes of the soul, where we 
may look up to the calm heavens and the steadfast 
stars, and drink of waters that spring from cool and 
unpolluted depths. This we do in the prayer of 
meditation and communion with the Spirit. And 
for such prayer we must carefully secure the hours 
and faithfully use the opportunity. Our willingness 
to do so will be a good gauge of the purity of our 
spiritual life. And, therefore, where we have the 
least willingness we may have the most need. 

I should not have said all — indeed I leave many 
things unsaid — if I did not add this : that it is not 
only in what we do for ourselves in prayer that its 
power lies. I spoke of companionship. In its calm- 
ly uplifted mood, we become recipients of the Pow- 
er beyond ourselves. Doubtless, whenever we act 
in the line of the action of that Power, in doing the 
things that are just, pure, true and loving, we are 
recipients of the Life that then flows into and 
through our will. But also when, withdrawn from 
outward action, we think and feel, that Power of 
truth and love and peace flows into our active souls. 
And so prayer is an inlet of God into our spirits. 

The essence of prayer is reverent and trustful 
seeking; the earnest desire, the upward look, and the 
confiding will. Whether these take form in acts, 
in words, or in thought and feeling alone, they are 
true prayer, and bring the answer and blessing of 
prayer. And the highest reward of prayers is that 
they make the mood of reverence and trust to be- 
come more and more the constant attitude of our 
souls, and, gradually ceasing from times and forms, 
we unconsciously " pray without ceasing." 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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— Brattleboro, Vt. — Rev. J. B. Green, recently of 
Montreal, has accepted the call to this place. 

— Rockford, 111. Dr. Kerr takes up his work af- 
ter a seven weeks' vacation in Kansas and Colorado. 

— Beverly, Mass. This town is supposed to have 
the oldest Sunday School in Worcester county — 64 
years old. 

— Mukwonago, Wis. At the dedication services 
of the United Unitarian and Universalist Churches, 
Aug. 26th-28th, discourses were delivered by Revs. 
B. F. Rogers, M. G. Todd, Olympia Brown, H. M. 
Simmons and A. C. Barry. Rev. Florence Kollock 
has been ministering to the society during the 
summer. 
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— LaPorte and Valparaiso, Ind. Mr. Crooker has 
united these two points, about twenty miles dis- 
tant, into one parish, giving one service at each 
point every Sunday. 

Miss Ella Giles, author of "Maiden Rachel," 
and other liberal sermons, from the pulpit of the 
novelist, has recently been appointed Librarian 
of the Public Library, at Madison, Wis. 

—Charlotte, Mich. Rev. J. N. Pardee, after 
some months' absence in Connecticut, caring for 
sick parents, is again at his post, and hopes to in- 
vest all his time with this young society. 

— Rome. The Pope in an encyclical letter de- 
plores the abandonment of philosophical studies 
among his bishops, exhorts them to find out all 
truth by whomsoever taught, but especially to dif- 
fuse "the golden teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas." 

—Columbus, Pa. Rev. P. S. Thatcher, of the 
Union Church, retires .from his post and seeks a 
locality more hospitable to his body. J. A. Savage 
will supply the pulpit while he pursues his Theo- 
logical studies at Meadville. 

— Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. D. W. Moorehouse, 
of the Meadville School, conducted the last of the 
Liberal religious services at Bermis Point of the 
4th Sunday in August. They were sustained 
through July and August, and many heard for the 
first time the Liberal Gospel preached. 

— Dublin, N. H. " We ]don't abound in activi- 
ties here, but we have a good society and a live 
Sunday School." We would like to pass such in- 
activity around among our western workers. We 
We wonder if even among New Hampshire hills, 
the home of solidity and sobriety, they don't some- 
times mistake bluster for action and noise for work. 

— Lawrence, Mass. $1,000 has been expended 
by a prosperous parish in repairing and beautify- 
ing their church during the vacation of their pas- 
tor, Rev. E. R. Sanborn. Evidence that the voice 
that in the years gone has been heard with such 
satisfaction in the Mississippi valley, vibrates as 
clearly in New England air. There is nothing pro- 
vincial about talent. 

—Arlington, Mass. Rev. Geo. N. Cutter has 
been making his summer headquarters here preach- 
ing on Contentment, &c. Our correspondent adds, 
" Think I can add to the subscription of Unity, 
which I most cheerfully will do, as 1 regard it an 
admirable exponent of the thought and feeling of 
live men." 

— Conferences. The Michigan Unitarian Con- 
ference meets at Grand Haven, Sept. 24 and 25 ; 
The Illinois Fraternity at Geneva, October 7-9 ; 
The Ohio Conference at Springfield, Oct. 2 1-23 ; 
The Iowa Association at Keokuk, Nov. 11-13. 
Dates for Indiana and Wisconsin not yet fixed. 
Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, ; preaches the opening 
sermon at Geneva, the evening of the 7th of Oc- 
tober. 



— The Coming Preacher. Hawthorne prophesi- 
ed that " the coming preacher would be a woman." 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, so gladly heard in several 
of our pulpits last year, will be west during the 
month of October, and would be pleased to preach 
and lecture as opportunity offers. Mrs. Antoinette 
B. Blackwell also desires to make a western tour. 
Send application to editor of these notes, Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

— Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. The Universalist Church 
in this place has been occupied twice during the 
summer by Mr. Blake, of Quincy, and once by Mr. 
Clute, of Iowa City ; Mr. Blake speaking upon 
"The Sublimity and Desirability of Patience," 
"The Triple Mystery of Life, Sleep and Death ;" 
Mr. Clute on "The Divine Influx." Mr. Blake 
also addressed the White Ribbon Club upon " The 
Wastes of Life." 

— Out on the Prairie. The scattered friends of 
Unity, and the religion it stands for, of Algona, 
Humboldt, Dacotah, Lot's Creek and " the region 
round about," met half-way between the two first- 
named places on Sunday, August 31, held a 
meeting in Clark's Grove and were addressed by 
Prof. Earthman, of Humboldt College, and Rev. 
Mr. Butler, of Algona, formerly the beloved pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church at Monroe, Wis. 

— North Andover, Mass. Intimations reach us 
that Clifford was rewarded for not taking a vaca- 
tion with exceptionally large audiences caused by 
the great number of city people who sought the 
old town for its healthfulness. Is there not hy- 
gienic quality in a bracing gospel as well as in a 
a breezy prospect. The coming " favorite sum- 
mer resort" will not be complete without its invig- 
orating preacher as well as its refreshing springs. 
Every Twin-Mountain-House will have its Beecher. 

—Science and Religion. Hiram A. Reid, Sec'y 
of the Iowa Academy of Natural Sciences, has for 
two months been campaigning it with his wife in 
an emigrant wagon, in western Minnesota, living 
out-doors, geologizing and physiologizing, that he 
may be fit for his winter campaign as a lecturer in 
the interests of Rational Religion and Helpful 
Science. Mr. Reid has done much hard work as a 
pioneer of Liberal Religion in the west, as many of 
the readers of Unity in Wisconsin, Nebraska and 
Iowa will testify. 

— Bolton, Mass. Cyrus A. Roys, of the Meadville 
class of '78, was recently ordained and installed as 
pastor over the Liberal Church here. One of the 
impressive features of the occasion was the par- 
ticipation of a former pastor, the venerable T. T. 
Stone, D.D., in the 78th year of his age. His 
somewhat enfeebled voice deeply moved the audi- 
ence, showing not only a heart that had grown 
sweetly mellow but a scholarship still growing, and 
intellect fresh and youthful. These occasional ex- 
amples of minds growing youthful as bodies grow 
aged verify the saying of Swedenborg " that the 
oldest angels are the youngest." Vice makes 
young men old, virtue old men young. 
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— Geneseo, 111. The Unitarians here have had a 
successful concert, after which they ate peaches 
and cream, oblivious to August heat and the fact 
that the pastor was house-building. The papers 
this time were thoughtful enough to give credit 
where the credit of such things generally belongs — 
to the faithful organist and chorister. The Liberal 
Church may thrive without a deacon, but the dis- 
interested man or woman — generally the latter — 
who sees to the singing, is indispensable. 

— Western Unitarian Sunday School Society have 
just published in connection with the Boston So- 
ciety a series of twelve Infant Class Cards to go 
with Mrs. K. G. Wells' Lessons on the " Corner- 
stones of Character," published at Unity office. 
Each card contains a Biblical and a poetical selec- 
tion. The selections are made with admirable judg- 
ment. Each card is neatly printed with red border 
and illuminated with a photograph of some artistic 
gem. In mechanical and literary execution we think 
them equal to anything yet published. Price 20 
cents a package. 

— Quincy, 111. Mr. Blake is out with a model cal- 
endar of the Church activities from September 1 
to December 31, consisting of two services on Sun- 
day from October 5, Sunday School, two special 
Sunday afternoon services, harvest and Christmas 
occasions, six socials, eight meetings of the La- 
dies' Industrial Society, nine meetings of the Ec- 
lectic Club, nine of the Robins Club, and a Sewing 
School Saturday afternoons. The friends at Quin- 
cy evidently intend to " buy up the moments as they 
go." 'Tis worth your while to send for one of 
these calendars as a dainty bit of printing. 

— Scituate, Mass. A. G. Jennings, of S. Hing- 
ham, is doing good service for the ancient society 
at this place, whose house of worship, " The Old 
Sloop," was sacrificed last 4th of July to the love 
of fire-works. He has published an historical dis- 
course of this organization that reaches back to 
163 1. Its 19 ministers covering nearly 250 years, 
among which were several Presidents of Harvard 
College. Mr. Jennings is soliciting funds for the 
rebuilding after " the ancient model," the building 
that for a hundred years served as a land-mark to 
the sailors. 

— Unitarian Sunday School Society at Boston, 
have bound in neat volume with flexible covers 
their last year's Sunday-School Lessons from Sep- 
tember to June, containing forty-four lessons on the 
Old Testament, reaching from death of Solomon 
to birth of Jesus. Also in separate pamphlet the 
thirteen lessons on the Psalms and Proverbs. 
This latter contains abundant material for many 
class talks of a practical character. This year's 
series is upon the teachings of Jesus, chiefly those 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables, issued in monthly parts. $2 per hundred 
or 25 cents per copy per annum. 

— Northboro, Mass. The First Congregational 
(Unit.) Church of this place celebrate the six- 
tieth anniversary of their Sunday School on the 



21st. This item may suggest to some of the read- 
era of Unity the unmeasured beneficence that has 
flowed from that center. The long line of Mis- 
sionaries that has been sent forth to western farms, 
to college chairs, and to Liberal pulpits of many 
kinds from that Sunday School, ought to cheer and 
quicken into new life the lonely worker in many a 
pioneer Sunday School throughout the West. Let 
us begin to get ready for our sixtieth anniversary, 
to be held — say A. D. 1935. 

— Meadville, Pa. The Theological School opens 
Sept. 21. The many readers of Unity who have 
for Mr. and Mrs. Livermore a filial affection, will be 
pained to learn of Mrs Livermore's critical illness 
in Boston. Prof. Bixby's course of lectures before 
the students this winter will be upon " The Reli- 
gions of the World including the Philosophy of 
Religious Development." The portion of Prof. 
Brigham's library that was left at Ann Arbor, has 
arrived. It is particularly rich in French and 
German works. Temporary cases have been ar- 
ranged for it in the library room. But the need of 
a separate fire-proof building for the theological 
library is every day more apparent. 

— Lawrence, Kansas. This is the way they do it 
here, as reported in The Western Liberal, Water- 
ville, Kansas. This is a Sunday School without a 
pastor and with a lady Superintendent. 

"We have had very pleasant meetings, numbering from 
fifty to seventy-five persons in attendance. We use the Unity 
S. S. papers, which we all pronounce excellent. We sing and 
learn sentiments, and the last part of the service hour is de- 
voted to the study of some good person, whose life shall be 
a lesson and an inspiration to us. The children learn ex- 
tracts from his works, if he happen to be a writer or speaker. 

In this way we have studied Abraham Lincoln, Horace 
Greeley, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, II. W. Longfellow, and now 
we have Whittier. We always have a beautiful arrangement 
of flowers which makes the church attractive to the children, 
and we have vines growing which are a source of pleasure to 
us all. 

In addition to this, we have teachers' meetings and a sing- 
ing class Saturday evening, and for two years the ladies have 
kept up a reading circle which has been very delightful." 

— Somewhere. " I am displeased to have done 
no more for Unity. I myself cannot do without it 
but there is not much enterprise or diligence in 
our 'work,' we are quite dead here and lazy." 
This is spoken not of a Western Mission post. We 
wonder how many well-to-do Liberal Societies will 
suspect that this means them. The'preacherless and 
nameless band at Algona send us a club of 18 sub- 
scribers for Unity, a list that sadly shames many 
well-housed and much-preached societies. An- 
other writes : " I like Unity ; but am a plodding 
reader with my hopper always full to the obstruc- 
tion of the machinery." The managers of Unity 
have no desire to overflow the hopper. We desire 
to improve the quality, rather than increase the 
quantity of our reading. Another : " I want to 
help Unity. I have been greatly taken with the 
temper and management of that little sheet." The 
way is open, the more help the better Unity. A 
respected father in the Liberal Church of America, 
yet young in all the essential qualities of youth, 
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vigor, courage and hope, writes : " I am profoundly 
conscious of the importance of the work Unity has 
espoused, and look to the younger men and women 
to carry on the work." 

— Shelbyville, 111. Mr. Douthit, in his closing 
lecture on health, uses the following text among 
others : 

Life is not to live, but to be well. — Martial. 
The first wealth is health. — Emerson. 

Health is the greatest of all possessions. A hale cobbler is 
a better man than a sick king. — Bicktrstaff. 

— England. Manchester has just secured its 
third Unitarian mayor. Of this Liberal Church at 
Padiham, over which the Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., 
has recently been settled, it is said " the young 
people, after working hours, went up and took off 
their coats night after night, and actually built up 
that beautiful church, and have made the surround- 
ings as lovely as a garden. Perhaps the hunger 
and thirst for Liberal religious privileges that is 
felt in so many of our western towns might be 
filled by similar zeal. 

— Northfield, Mass. Moody, whose home is 
here, has been the center around which a large 
number of his co-laborers have gathered. Mr. 
Pentecost and Mr. Marshal have bought homes 
there, and Sankey expects soon to purchase. Kim- 
ball, the debt-raiser, has been spending the summer 
there. Their evangelizing zeal showed praisewor- 
thy persistence throughout the heated tCrm. Mr. 
Moody laid the corner-stone for a new school for 
girls. Frequent meetings have been held in and 
around the village. At one of them Mr. Farwell, 
of Chicago, told a church full of people " that they 
were but ' animals ' or ' things ' until they were 
'born again in Jesus Christ, then they became 
men and women.' In their bankrupt condition 
Jesus offered them a blank check written all out in 
blood with permission to draw on him for the full 
amount of their debts. Mr. Marsh, the newly- 
called pastor of the Unitarian Church, is busy set- 
tling himself. If he has a more excellent way of 
salvation to preach than this, may his zeal and 
energy in propagating it be not put to shame by 
the earnest enthusiasm of these men. 

— Shelbyville, Ills. Douthit has been resisting 
the intense summer heat of southern Illinois, on the 
homoeopathic principle of "like cures like." The 
red-hot sun shamed out of countenance by the 
white-hot preaching. Four Sunday basket meetings 
in the country, at Cochrane's Grove, Oak Grove, 
County Line and Sylvan. The abundant "harvests 
make the farmers happy, hence his audiences were 
large and sometimes immense. These meetings 
meant two sermons from Douthit, and then back to 
town, where he has been delivering a series of five 
Sunday evening lectures on the laws of health, in 
which quack doctors, saleratus biscuit, tobacco and 
other abominations were righteously dealt with. 
For pastime he has been attending Sunday School 
conventions at Shelbyville and Windsor, and watch- 
ing through the press a revised and greatly enlarged 
edition of his tract, " The Creeds, or Christ," an 
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efficient weapon against sectarianism and bigotry. 
The strangest thing is yet to be told : he is pledged 
to take two weeks of absolute vacation soon. The 
powers of evil must needs be brisk in Egypt during 
those two weeks, for it will be a rare chance for them. 

— Liberal Preachers out of the Pulpit Oliver 
Wendell Holmes celebrated his 70th birthday : 
" Year by year his milestones placed, 
Mark the record Friendship traced. 
Prisoned in the walls of time 
Life has notched itself in rhyme. 

As its seasons slid along. 
Every year a notch of song, 
From the June of long ago. 
When the rose was full in blow. 

Till the scarlet sage has come 
And the cold chrysanthemum." 

C. H. Dubois, for years an active worker in 
Michigan, has started the Saturday Evening Spec- 
tator, a family paper, at Minneapolis, Minn. It 
will be none the less efficient a missionary for free- 
dom, fellowship and character in religion, because 
it represents no sect or denomination, as neither 
does it any party in politics. Independent journal- 
ism in one of the main stays of the ship that sails 
for a better day, larger thought and better life. 
Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold, of Columbus, Wis., 
who has been an earnest preacher of the " Univer- 
sal Hope" for many a year, her sermons all the 
mqre telling because they have shaped themselves 
in tuneful measures, has been recently singing of 
" Soul Possessions " in the Christian Register : 

My heart has a home in the mountains, 
And my spirit knoweth their air. 
• ••••• 

But my eyes have never beheld them. 

And my eyes they may never know 
The shafts of the strong Sierras, 

Nor Shasta's summit of snow ; 
Mount Blanc may still be a stranger, 

The Alps they may never be mine, 
I may know not Pyrenean passes. 

Nor the ways of the blue Apennine. 
• ••••• 

But my heart is at home on the mountains, 

And I feel the strain and the stress 
Of their altitude so lofty 

On my being steadily press. 
And the gloom of the loftiest passes 

Sinks even into my soul. 
And the solemn awe of the mountains 

Holds me with a stern control. 

And still they are mine, the mountains; 

I own them and hold them in fee. 
And many a friendly message 

Have they sent in their time to me. 
From Ural and Balkan and Gilead 

Come breaths of a life divine. 
And though I may never behold them, 

My spirit has drunk of their wine. 

The London Echo, commenting on the recent opening of 
Grosvenor Gallery Sunday evenings, though the National Gal- 
lery and British Museum are still closed through Sunday by 
act of Parliament, says : "There is no harm in a man looking 
at the daubs on his own walls, but to enjoy the works of great 
masters in the National Gallery would be a luxury of ques- 
tionable morality. For our part we see no difference between 
the two acts, except that it must be much more elevating to 
study a good than a bad picture. Surely the shutting up of 
national art treasures on Sundays cannot last forever." 
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PRACTICAL NEEDS OF FREE RELIGION. 

The " Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Free Religions Association" (now published and to be ob- 
tained at 231 Washington Street, Boston, for 35 cents,) con- 
tains, among many good things, the address of Felix Adler, 
the new President, on the "Practical Results of True Re- 
ligion. From it we make the following extracts : 

There has come a turning point in the affairs of men, the 
like of which history has seldom witnessed. Not since the 
days when Jesus, of Nazareth preached in Galilee and Judea 
has there been so important an epoch in the religious affairs 
of men as there is to-day. A great conflict is beginning to be 
waged, the vast cost of which, the tremendous struggles which 
it will involve, are scarcely appreciated even by the few. And 
yet, while this is the case, there are some among us who 
question whether we have at all a cause to defend. There is 
a painful tendency visible to wash out distinctions, and a 
certain atmosphere of coolness prevails which threatens to 
extinguish all moral enthusiasm. Ohl that to-day there 
might be infused into the ranks of liberalism something of 
the soldier spirit Oh t that we might rate at their proper 
value the convictions which we are called upon to defend. 
Oh! that we might cease to prate of "peace, peace, where 
there is no peace," and might know that to print the istues 
is the supreme need of the hour. 

The enemy are strong and know the strength of their posi- 
tion. Never has the doctrine of authority on the one hand, 
and of submission on the other, been preached in such start- 
ling phrases. The Pope of Rome in his Syllabus declares 
war against the intellectual culture of the age, and throws 
down the gauntlet to modern civilization. He declares, 
among eighty heresies of the time, the right of free inquiry, 
and the right of free expression, to be damnable errors ; and 
the servants of Rome, the world over, echo the anathema. A 
few days ago I sat in the new Cathedral of New York and 
heard the first sermon which was preached in that edifice. I 
listened with eagerness to the words of the preacher. He 
stood there in the presence of the Supreme dignitaries of the 
American Church. It was the first sermon preached in that 
imposing temple, and every word he spoke acquired a two- 
fold significance from the surroundings and the occasion. 
But what was the purport of his words? The most bold, the 
most daring, the most emphatic assertion of priestly preten- 
sions which it has ever been my lot to hear. " We rejoice," 
he said, " the clergy and the laity rejoice, in the dedication 
of this temple. First, because God dwells here ; and when 
I say dwells," he said, "I mean dwells literally. Here 
within these walls God lives, as surely, as really, as he lives 
in Heaven. There, in the Eucharist held by the priest's 
hands, is the present God. And secondly, we rejoice because 
. God will speak here ; and if you ask, ' How can God speak to 
as?' I answer, 'He speaks to you through his authorized 
servants, the priests. We speak in the name of God. Who 
obeys us obeys God ; who disobeys us shall be accursed, for 
he disobeys God.'" This was the key-note to his sermon; in 
words similar to these did he deliver himself; and this in the 
nineteenth century and in the metropolis of the United States. 
And yet he did but assert the same principle which has been 
maintained in all churches that are founded upon the doctrine 
of "Supernaturalism," only that he expressed it with greater 
boldness, greater conciseness, and more unflinching consis- 
tency than it is expressed elsewhere. 
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On the other hand, the power of Liberalism, also, is in- 
creasing. Have you ever stood by the seashore and seen the 
waters decline and retreat? To some one unacquainted with 
the law of the tides it might appear as if this process could 
go on indefinitely, as if the sea might recede entirely, and at 
last the ocean's bed become wholly dry. But presently there 
appears a change. A new motion is felt ; slight at first, then 
growing stronger and stronger, and the tide turns and the 
surges fling themselves with thundering reverberation upon 
the shore, and the salt spray, showered far inland, tells us 
that the sea has returned to fill its borders. There is this 
same ebbing and flowing, friends, in the affairs of men. The 
sea of religion has retired, has ebbed. Some have prophesied 
that the stagnant pools of superstition would soon be all 
that would remain of it But here, too, a change in the tide 
is beginning to be felt The current conies in more strongly 
and still more strongly, and soon, it is not presumptuous to 
predict, we shall perceive with joy that the sea of religion has 
returned once more to fill its natural borders. The new im- 
pulse that has been communicated to the liberal movement is 
perceptible throughout the land. It is evident, both in the 
numbers of those who now avow themselves Free Religion- 
ists, and also in the development of the theory of Free Re- 
ligion. At first Liberalism was merely negative. It denied 
the authority of the churches; denied the authority of the 
Bible; denied the authority of ecclesiastics; and that was 
well. Liberalism directed its shafts against what has been 
called this morning the "immoral tendencies of the churches' 
dogmas." It showed that the doctrine of " Hell" is not only 
absurd, but that it is wicked. It showed that many even of 
those forms and ceremonies and symbols, which have in 
themselves no hurtful meaning, which exerted at one time 
even a beneficent influence, must now be removed, simply 
because the churches should not be charnel-houses for the 
dead forms and ceremonies of the past, but rather places 
where the living needs of men may be supplied by the living 
words and living thoughts of to-day. 

But the mere negative attitude of Liberalism is unsatisfac- 
tory. We need eonstruetien ; and I am here to address to 
you to-day a few words upon what I deem to be the practical 
needs of Free Religion. I shall endeavor to do so plainly, 
with frank speech, without much attention to rhetorical orn- 
ament I have business to state to you, and I "mean busi- 
ness" in stating it 

And first, let me say that the needs of Free Religion are 
far too numerous for me to attempt to exhaust them in the 
time which is allotted to me this afternoon. I must content 
myself with mentioning a few of the chief ones, and then 
shall seek to point out that fundamental need which should 
be supplied as speedily as possible, and upon which all the 
others will depend for their satisfaction. 

In the first place, then, we need a new education for the 
young. Friends, when I think of the prevailing methods of 
Sunday school teaching my heart fails me. It is sufficiently 
terrible that the doctrines taught in our churches should be 
in part immoral. But what will you think of educating the 
young in these dogmas? What will you think of giving to 
the little children stones when they cry for bread? What 
will you say if in this world of ours, — full of temptation as it 
is, — instead of supplying the young with a strong armor to 
protect them against the perils of life, we actually send them 
out with a bare paper creed, forsooth, to protect them, which 
the first spark of skepticism will kindle and burn away. Even 
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if the dogma of the fall of man were true, how can we expect 
a young child to understand it? How can a young, innocent 
child, that has never sinned, be made to understand the cry 
of "original sin"? be made to feel the necessity of redemp- 
tion? Is it not sheer hypocrisy to teach children to repeat the 
words and the songs and the hymns which sonjp of us who 
are older in experience and have our own secret sins to be- 
moan, and our own backslidings to answer for, may under- 
stand — may understand at least how men ever came to in- 
vent such cruel doctrines — but which, surely, no child can 
grasp? We demand a species of religious education for the 
child which shall be truthful. Why, if there is any word in 
which I would compress all the claims of Free Religion, it is 
truthfulnets in religion ; sincerity in religion ;— religion shall 
be not more, not less, than the very science of sincerity. 
This is its definition, and in this is indicated its mission. 
Let me, then, briefly mention a few points looking to the re- 
ligious education of the young. In the first place, we must 
keep on a line parallel with the child's experience, giving it 
such moral nurture only as it can assimilate, even as we pre- 
pare its food to suit its age. We must give the child more 
moral and less dogmatic training. I have begun an experi- 
ment looking in this direction in our own city of New York. 
I have endeavored to build up an ethical school for the edu- 
cation of young children. I have learned from those children 
far more than I can teach them. I have learned from them 
how quickly, how eagerly, the human heart, the heart even 
of a child, seizes the sublimest truths of ethics and appropri- 
ates them. I have divided the topic of ethics into two great 
groups of duties, — the duties which man owes to himself, and 
the duties which man owes to others. Among the first are 
embraced the duties of physical culture, such as the duty of 
self-preservation, of cleanliness, of temperance, and the like ; the 
duties of mental culture and moral culture. In discussing 
the duties of mental culture the illustrations are drawn mainly 
from the school-life. In expounding the duties of moral cul- 
ture the appeal is again made to the child's own experience. 
The duty of veracity is examined in its manifold bearings. 
The different forms of passion are studied; the four rules of 
self-restraint are taught; vanity, pride, anger and envy are 
defined and contrasted, The grand idea of human dignity is 
set forth, and, being seen to depend on the relation of man to 
the Infinite, the connection between ethics and religion is 
here made. In the second group of duties which man owes 
to others, the duty of philanthropy, of charity and of love 
receive detailed attention. The method is the Socratic. No 
text books are used. The final results elaborated in the 
course of numerous conversations between the pupils and 
their teacher are transcribed in their note-books by the pu- 
pils. A course in the history of religion follows next. To 
ine the religion of the Hebrews stands for the sublimity of 
the law of duty. The religion of the Christ stands for the 
idea of sacrifice. The religion of the Buddha, the Oriental 
Christ, stands for the great principle of sympathy. The re- 
ligion of Zoroaster presents an image of the conflict between 
good and evil, in which every child of man is engaged, from 
early infancy to old age, and in which it is our destiny to be 
allies of the Powers of Light. I endeavor to use each of the 
great dogmatic systems of the world in illustration of some 
one phase of the moral life ; and all the materials of instruc- 
tion, from whatever source they may be drawn, subserve one 
end, namely, the elevation and refinement of character. Our 
school is a school for ethical culture. Ethical Culture, — the 



building up of character, — that is to me the highest purpose 
of all religion. 

But I must riot enter too deeply into a theme which is in- 
terminable. I will refer to a second need of Free Religion, — 
the need of a Journal. We have the beginnings of one that 
has done brave and noble service, but it is hampered for want 
of support, for want of earnest effort to make it the success it 
should be. We need a journal, — a messenger to go from 
home to home to disseminate our principles, to win for ns 
supporters. The voice of a single man is multiplied unnum- 
bered-fold in influence if the press seizes upon his words and 
scatters them broadcast'over the land. 

We need, in the third place, a scheme of local organitation. 
I am certain it would be possible to-day to found at least four 
societies in different parts of the land, resembling my own 
society in New York, if there were but the men whom we 
could send as leaders. In the State of Ohio, a prominent 
clergyman of the Unitarian Church informed me that among 
three million inhabitants there are fully a million of people in 
nowise connected with any church. During my stay in Cali- 
fornia, I asked prominent persons of San Francisco, " How 
many intelligent people are there in the State of California 
that heartily indorse the doctrines of the church?" The an- 
swer was, " Very few indeed." Now, friends, this condition 
of things imposes on us serious obligations. It is not for 
those we fear who have come out from the churches, who 
have liberated themselves by their own efforts. They con- 
tinue to live upon the enthusiasm of their liberation. They 
have accomplished a great Jdeed, which givesjtone to their 
characters for the remainder of their days. But the young 
men that are now growing up without any enthusiasm to fire 
them, without any deep moral convictions to strengthen 
them, — this young generation is in danger. It is for us to 
labor for these. It is for us to gather them in from the road- 
side, and to provide new shelter after the old spiritual house 
has been torn down. But here we come to the fundamental 
difficulty, the want of leaders. How shall we organize so- 
cieties if we have not the men who will direct and keep them 
together? And this is the great problem before us to-day: 
How shall we have leaders? 

To produce the needed "leaders" Mr. Adler 
pleaded at considerable length for a special " school 
for the science of religion." He continues : 

For the elevation of the teachers of religion, I demand 
specialism. And what is to be the specialty of the teacher of 
religion? Religion may be defined to be the pursuit of the 
moral Ideal. The specialty of the teacher of religion, there- 
fore, is Ethics, the scientific study of Ethics; or, because 
Ethics is but the fruit and fruition of philosophy, the specialty 
of the teacher of religion is philosophy ; and depend upon it, 
the deeper his philosophy the greater will be his influence 
upon the people. But' do you ask, "Upon the people? 
Why, philosophy is for the educated. But what hold can 
philosophy have upon the people f And have we not here 
unwittingly exposed the main weakness of our movement, — 
that, namely, the ideas of Liberalism are too high for the 
people? Is not here the rock upon which we shall eventually 
suffer shipwreck? But I for one resent with indignation the 
assertion that the ideas of Liberalism are too high for the 
people. The idea of Liberalism is a new morality, and the 
moral idea, even at its highest, can be seized even by the 
humblest. Nay, even intellectually speaking, the philosoph- 
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ical culture of the teacher of religion not only does not stand 
in his way as a popular teacher, but is the one means to the 
end of ensuring him success. For what does that mean, — 
"to be a popular teacher?" To be windy? To relate pleas- 
ant anecdotes ? To cater to the foolish fancy of the multi- 
tude? To amuse, to entertain? Not at all. But to wholly 
command the applause of the moral sentiment of men and of 
their reason. To be popular in speech means to be precise in 
speech, — to be crystal-clear in thought. And such crystal 
clearness of thought and such precision of speech is not to be 
attained by the tyro, but is rather the ultimate fruit of the 
deepest culture. The thought must be carefully mined, the 
gold must be cleared of its dross and seven times refined 
before it be sent out stamped, as current coin, to be a true 
measure of value in the markets of the world. The great 
praise of the speaker is not that you applaud him, friends, 
but the greatest compliment you can pay a speaker is that 
you understand him. Not that you praise his diction and 
his manner and his style, but that you forget that he has a 
diction and manner and style, and accept what he says be- 
cause it's true; because he causes it to come about that you 
cannot help accepting it. And so the philosophical training 
which I ask for the teacher of religion will not stand in his 
way as a popular teacher, but will, on the contrary, be the 
unfailing basis of his power. 

And secondly, I ask that he shall not only study the theory 
of Ethics, but shall apply his Ethics to the burning questions 
of the hour. There are great evils in modern society ; you 
know them. The greatest now seems to be pauperism. Free 
Religion arose in this country in the midst of the anti-slavery 
struggle. The moral struggle against slavery gave it its first 
impulse. Free Religion will stand and grow and increase as 
it takes up the struggle against pauperism, against the deg- 
radation of man by his fellow-man. There is great suffering 
in the world ; oh, what suffering 1 Last winter in our city of 
New York I was informed by a prominent citizen, whose 
word carries great weight with it in the public counsels, that 
there were at least fifty thousand unemployed people in the 
city of New York. And he added (a man of wealth, and 
station, and of respectability), "If I were one of these I know 
not what power could have restrained the lawless instincts 
within me from breaking loose and scattering this system of 
society, for mad revenge if for no other purpose, because it 
had so wronged and debased me." Now we know very well 
that the instincts of our people are not lawless. There is not 
a more law-abiding class of men in the world than are the 
American laborers. And yet their suffering is intense; and 
we must not tempt them too greatly. We must seek out the 
causes of their suffering. We must not content ourselves 
with doles of charity. We spend in the city of New York 
four millions of dollars annually upon our charities, — and a 
great part of it is wasted, — goes to imposters, while the shame- 
faced poor in their homes are not reached, — is divided up 
among three hundred societies,.and too greatly, too greatly 
by far, is absorbed in meeting the expenses of offices and sec- 
retaries and paying the hire of those employed to distribute 
it Now our system of charity is faulty ; but if it were not, 
yet charity itself is inadequate. We want justice rather than 
charity. 

We need to seek out the great causes of evil. Nothing 
wild ; not revolution, — no, not revolution, but the evolution 
of the good is what we aim at. And we must seek to en- 
courage and guide this evolu on. We must seek out the gen- 



eral causes of the want of employment. We must examine 
into our industrial system. We must look into our laws of 
property. We must scrutinize our laws of inheritance. There 
is no law so high in the esteem of the community, so sacredly 
held by men, that it must not be brought before the bar of 
criticism that we may try to discover if there be injustice in 
it, and to announce the result of our investigation with a fear- 
less tongue. 

Friends, there are certain questions which it is difficult to 
touch upon. And yet who shall touch upon them but the 
teachers of religion? who shall be bold if they are not? who 
shall declare obnoxious truths, if not they? If only they fear 
falsehood more than the wrath of man, as they should, if 
only there be something of the prophet's spirit in them, — yea, 
prophets more than preachers we need to-day, prophets with 
something of that noble courage which the ancient Hebrew 
seer exhibited when he stepped before a king accusing wrong, 
and the king asked, "Who is the wrong-doer?" And he gave 
back the answer, "Thou art the man!" So do we need proph 
ets who will say to the wrong-doers of to-day, " Ye are the 
very men." So spoke Theodore Parker in his day. And that 
was the strength of Parker, and that would be ours. 

I ask, then, that the gospel of righteousness be preached. 
But men tell me, "The gospel of righteousness is old ; there 
is nothing new in it; we all know about 'love,' 'virtue' and 
'duty,' — stale and profitless themes are these." The sermon 
of righteousness is old as the hills, but its possible applica- 
tions are ever startlingly new. If a man had gone down 
during our civil war into one of the pulpits of the South and 
had arisen before a congregation of Southern men and had 
said, "It is written, 'Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,'" the respectable persons of that congregation would 
have nodded their heads in approval and drowsily said, "Very 
true. Very true. True, but old." But if that same man 
had arisen in the same pulpit and had said, "It is written, 
' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,' now, therefore, 
free your slaves," with what wrath would they have risen 
against him and denounced his teachings and torn him from 
his pulpit! And so it is old to say to-day, "Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself," to the gross monopolist who lives 
upon the people's sweat, yea, upon the people's blood ; but it 
is -new to say, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Now, therefore, fulfill the demands of a new justice such as 
shall make the ears tingle that hear it." 

Friends, the work, of a reformer is not an easy one. To 
advocate hasty change is ill-advised. Every change must be 
slow and gradual. The institutions that exist deserve a cer- 
tain deference often because they exist. But, nevertheless, 
the ideal must be promulgated fearlessly and clearly, so that, 
if we cannot change the wrong at once and in a day, we may 
at least know the wrong to be wrong; so that we may recog- 
nize our short-comings ; so that we may ever seethe high 
goal before us towards which we are to push indefatigably 
on. And that religion will be the religion of the future, de- 
pend upon it, which shall be the first to voice the noblest, the 
highest justice of to-day, which shall dare give expression to 
the moral idea in its purest form. 

And, if you will bear with me a few moments longer, there 
is a third demand which I have to make of the teachers of 
religion, — and with that I will close. But in order to under- 
stand this demand, let us pause a moment, and dwell upon 
some considerations of importance. It has often been said 
that the time for religion has gone by altogether; that what 
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we really want is to open schools for the instruction of the 
young, to send out scientific lecturers for adults; to open 
picture galleries and museums, and to have free concerts in 
public halls and squares ; science and art will help us ; we 
need religion no more. I do not fail in my reverence for 
science. Science leads us to discover the causes of things. 
Science has lifted us out of a condition resembling that of the 
savages who haunt the hollows of trees, — the companions of 
wild beasts, — and made us what we are to-day, lords of na- 
ture's forces ; so that nature's forces serve us, even as the 
genii of the Eastern tale do the bidding of him who knows 
the charm. We have discovered the charm; science has 
taught it to us. And more than this, science has expanded 
our vision. It has armed our eye with the power of telescopic 
sight. It has opened up to us the infinity of the great and 
the infinity of the little, the world that swarms in a drop of 
water, the immensities of the interstellar depths. And yet, 
with all that science has done, our knowledge is a mere frag- 
ment.- Science can never give us a complete whole. Science 
can never embrace the totality of causes and effects: our 
knowledge remains piece-work. The human soul, however, 
thirsts after and implores for the perfect. Science gives us the 
imperfect. Science alone cannot satisfy us. Nor do I fail in 
my love for art What being who deserves the name of hu- 
man but must own its sweet influence. The glory of art is 
its suggestiveness. The beauty-nurtured eye sees pictures in 
the sunset, in the morning sky, among the hills, by the brook, 
upon the shore of the sounding sea, — endless, shifting, 
changeful, wonderful pictures, fairer than painter ever painted, 
brighter than poet ever sang. The great masterpieces of art 
are hieroglyphics,— mighty symbols teaching the beholder to 
reconstruct the image of the Beautiful, as it lived in the 
artist's seal in the divine hoar of genius. The value of art is 
great. No one can listen to a symphony of Beethoven and 
harbor an unchaste thought No one can forget the Vtntu 
victrix of the Louvre. That sweet face will mingle ever 
thereafter with aU his dreams of whet is fair. I remember, 
out of my own experience, basing seen years ago a Christ- 
face in one of the Italian cities which I <caa never forget ; bo 
wistful was the eye, *u doqneat of pity and pathos the lips, 
such calmness on that high brow, and sack a divine passion 
for the good glowed in that son! IHn m i aia d *— ten a a cel And 
yet art, also, cannot satisfy us. Science gives as the Imper- 
fect ; art gives us the illusion of the perfect But there are 
times, friends, when we demand the real ; tames of straggle ; 
times of affliction, when the shadow of 4eath is over onr 
hearth ; times of some great temptation. 

Now how can we feel ourselves near to the Perfect Real? 
I have said, Religion is the going out of the soul toward the 
perfect, — tht homtsitkntss of tht /mitt for tht Infinite, — that 
is religion. In religious acts, therefore, according to my 
view, in the moral life, do we find the reality of the perfect 
The voice that comes from the profounds of being sounds in 
us. Its dictates give us the assurance of the divine. In 
obeying its dictates we are rapt ont of ourselves, out of our 
littleness; we are borne over heights of experience of which 
no conception had ever been ours, and the words of the 
Chorus My stints of Faust become true: — 

" Das Unzulangliche, "Earth's insufficiency 

Hier wird's Ereigniss ; Here grows to Event ; 

Das Undeschreibliche, The Indescribable, 

Hier ist es gethan." Here it is done." 

"It is done 1 In the deed we are lifted above ourselves. 



In the moral deed we act a universal law, and feel ourselves 
to be the authors of the law we act; ourselves partakers of 
the divine nature, ourselves the channels through which the 
everlasting waters pour their tides, ourselves the media through 
which the everlasting light streams its abundant floods !" 

It is not enough, therefore, that we have science and art: 
we must also have religion. It is not enough that we have 
teachers of science and teachers of art : we must have teach- 
ers of religion also. It is not enough that we have artists of 
the ideal beautiful: we need, also, artists of the ideal good. 
And herein is expressed the full meaning of the mission of the 
teacher of religion : that he shall be an artist of the ideal good. 

Ah, friends, you say, " Is the world ripe for such ideals 
and for such idealists?" I know very well that the great 
majority of men are far down on the ladder of perfection. 
They are but beginning to spell their moral alphabet How, 
then I shall we be utterly disheartened, or shall we go reck- 
lessly on, not regarding the realities? But I have said artists 
of the ideal good, and that will help us. 

Phidias did not need to leave the mark of his chisel on 
every stone in all the quarries of Athens. He did but need a 
few stones for that glorious frieze of the Parthenon that has 
made his name immortal Yet these few stones he fashioned 
into such exquisite shapes, into such types of the perfect form, 
that they have been the delight of the human race for thous- 
ands of years, and from generation to generation have en- 
hanced and refined the idea of beauty, and are still a joy to 
those whom fate has favored to see them. And this is what 
we aspire to achieve with respect to the good. Not to change 
the whole world — we know very well that all souls are not yet 
ready for the fullness of the message of freedom: but to show, 
in the case of a few souls, what love is possible, what self- 
restraint, what self-sacrifice, are possible; to show in small 
societies the type of a social perfection, which will one day 
be realized among all mankind when the glad time of fulfill- 
ment shall arrive, when the utmost liberty of each shjill be 
joined to the utmost service of the good of all To found 
such an Ethical Union is the dream of my life. To found 
such Ethical Unions the world over, that are to be outposts 
of righteousness in the dominions of darkness, shall be the 
life's work of the teachers of our gospel— the gospel of a pure 
humanity. 

The teacher of religion, then, shall be a student of history, 
an adept in philosophy, a specialist in charity, an artist of the 
ideal good. And, friends, shall we not make an effort to ob- 
tain such men? Shall we not earnestly unite for so great a 
purpose; shall I appeal in vain to yon for help? I ask for 
help. I have come here at the call of your Directors, to be, 
as it were, for the time being, a leader in this Free Religious 
movement. I would not be the leader of dead men. I feel 
that a living work is to be done, and ask for living help to do 
it with. Come, then, and let us have done with quibbles and 
doubts. A great work is open before us. It is right and 
needful that it should be done. Let as then prove that it can 
be done, Ay doing it. 

To-da* is Decoration Day. The May month, which 
brings light and beauty into the homes of the living, makes 
green the graves of our dead. We honor them. We deck 
with flowers the graves of the heroes that fell to give politi- 
cal liberty to America. Yea, they have not fought in vain ; 
their work will live. But their work must be continued by a 
larger work to-day. We, too. are to be soldiers. We, too, 
must fight for liberty, but for that spiritual liberty which is 
more dearly bought but is of priceless value. In former 
days a champion of America gave to the people a ringing 
watchword that has been echoed again and again, and stirred 
the hearts of thousands. "Liberty and Union," were his 
words, and liberty and union did they help to achieve. I use 
the same watchword to-day in our cause and for our spiritual 
conflict. It is not enough that we have liberty as individuals. 
The time of individualism has passed. Let us, too, cry for 
Liberty and Union — Union on the basis of Liberty, now, for- 
ever, inseparably one. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 



PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
J. ll. j. 



VI. MUSIC. 

I. Music as an Attraction. — The danger lies in depending 
too much on it for this purpose. Many Sunday Schools are 
in imminent danger of sinking into a singing school. As a 
consequence other exercises are subordinated. The lesson 
time is encroached upon, not infrequently crowded out entirely. 
There is an itching for "something new in the way of music." 
Singing books are frequently changed, and there is a clamor 
for flippant, rattling tunes, accompanied, of course, with an 
indifference as to the quality of the hymn. Schools that are 
reported as making a "leading feature" of their music, using 
that as a "drawing" attraction, are to be watched lest they 
become flippant, sensational and spasmodic in their prosperity. 

4. Music as a means of Religious Culture. — The danger 
lies in making far too little of it in this respect, of under- 
estimating the intellectual quality of a religious hymn. The 
lessons we put into our songs sink deeper and last longer than 
those we give as class lessons — 

*• A verse may find him who a sermon flies/' 

Strange as it may appear, is there not still greater danger 
in Sunday Schools of under-estimating the devotional element 
in singing? The worshipful spirit is conspicuous from its 
absence in a majority of Sunday School singing books. In so 
far as they have meaning, it is chopped up into didactic 
phrases inculcating familiar ethics or stereotyped theology. 
The music ought to be the truest expression of worship in 
the Sunday School. A successful realization of this implies — 
(a) rigid selections; sing no words that have not sense and senti- 
ment worth singing. As near as may be, no tune should be 
sung but what has in it the quality of endurance — tunes 
that have in them vitality enough to stay by the child, (b) 
A limited number of runes must suffice so as to secure 
thorough mastery of words and music, and what is more 
valuable, the benefit of hallowed associations. Children when 
left to themselves generally call for the old tune ; 'tis cruel to 
goad them on to the new pieces continually. The intellect 
is eager for something new, while the heart, even of children, 
clings to the old and loves the familiar, (c) The music in 
this case must be wisely subordinated to the other exercises. 
It should never be allowed to encroach upon the lesson, and 
never should be carried to the point of listlessness. (d) The 
words as well as the tune should be deeply carved into the 
memory. It is lamentable that our children should become 
slaves to the printed page so early as to be unable to sing 
their favorite song "without a book." Let the school be 
occasionally required to close all the singing books and then 
try to sing the most familiar hymns. It is well also to sing 
occasionally without an organ, which ought to be regarded as 
a faithful ally to, but not a substitute for the human 
voice, (e) New pieces should be acquired, if possible, 
by practice outside the school hour; failing in this, the new 
piece can be acquired slowly. Never try more than one new 
piece on a Sunday ; sing that once or twice then let it rest. 
(/) Achoristeris to be regarded as essential an adjunct to the 
Sunday School as to the church, and should be diligently sought 
until found. But beware lest you find in him only a singing 
teacher, one who with the sensitiveness of his profession 
wearies of a tune ere the children have learned to love it, or 
who is continually interrupting the devotions of the school 
(for such the singing ought to be considered) with technical 
corrections and suggestions. It is not the province of the 
Sunday School to teach musical science, but it is the privilege 
of the Sunday School to sing together the best things avail- 
able in the best manner possible, and the chorister will lead 
them by the most direct route to this end. 

3. Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools. — This 
little pamphlet, prepared by J. Vila Blake, and published at 
this office about eight months ago, illustrates so well the 
preceding points that I call attention to it in order to speak 
of the experience of one schtfol in its use. The teachers ac- 
cepted it reluctantly, and the children manifested no enthusi- 
asm ; the choral services and the hymns were acquired slowly, 
sometimes a little grudgingly, as they petitioned a return to 
the Sunny-Side. But slowly the services have increased in 



impressiveness, and now at the end of eight months, about 10 
out of the 20 tunes are mastered, so that they are sung gladly, 
heartily. The services are beginning to convey a spirit, as 
well as a form of devotion. There is now no hesitation to 
use the book. But it will take six months more to familiarize 
ourselves with the 30 tunes and six services, then we expect 
it will be dear to us, and a source of strength and comfort, 
provided it is not jostled out of the way with a part II. The 
size as well as the intention of this book necessitates reitera- 
tion, the one thing that will make noble music and helpful 
words dear to children and adults, while it is the same thing 
which will make shallow music and senseless words tedious and 
tasteless. Were a tune sung every session in a year, it would 
give only some 45 repetitions. How few Sunday Schools give 
the best of tunes even that chance for its life, yet by no rapid 
process do the folk-songs of a people grow. 

VII. SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 

1. Picnics and week day Festivities. — Mr. Gannett, in the 
annual report of the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society last May, indicated that the reports from the Sunday 
Schools gave prominence to the picnics and festival occasions 
which were generally reported very successful, This is as it 
should be. It is the legitimate province of the Sunday School 
to make childhood happy. In addition to the annual summer 
picnic, one or two children's parties given in the church 
parlors, orin private residences during theyear.is the children's 
due, providing always that they come early, and the refresh- 
ments be served in such a way that there be no more danger 
of dyspepsia than if they staid at home. Music and dancing 
are fitting, and perhaps the most rational adjunct of such an 
occasion. For teachers to occasionally entertain their classes 
at their own homes, or with an excursion to the woods, or to 
the most interesting manufactory in the town, would be a 
happy combination of pleasure and duty which would strongly 
cement the bonds of fellowship. But the chief word to be- 
spoken here is one of caution Picnics, &c, for their own 
sake as passing occasions of pleasure are admirable, but as 
recruiting or reviving instrumentalities they are treacherous 
enemies in disguise. Never allow them to intrude upon the 
regular exercise. Don't begin to notice them in the school 
long beforehand. It makes the children feverish. Don'twaste 
strength in elaborate preparation that is needed elsewhere. 

2. Christmas Festivals. — The need of caution is still 
greater here. The Christmas tree is getting to be a terror to 
many Sunday School workers, so exorbitant is the demand. 
Have one by all means, but try to save it from becoming a 
selfish indulgence to the children. Make the minimum of the 
presents and the maximum of the good time. Will we not 
yet discover how to give to our children at the Christmas 
festival the joy, greater than that of receiving, the joy of 
giving. At least the Sunday School tree should be democratic. 

3. Concerts. — Sunday School concerts, as usually in- 
dulged in, are to be suspected for the following reasons: (a) 
They are generally held in the evening, when the little ones 
ought to be in bed. (i) The dramatic aim is uppermost, the 
little ones parade their accomplishments, develop too early 
self-consciousness. Success brings too great pride, failure, 
too great humiliation. (Y) They intrude upon the regular 
exercises of the school which are far more valuable. They 
distract teacher and pupil, and the ordinary exercises seem 
"flat and unprofitable." 

4. Union Services.-^The special services described on pp. 
6 and 7 of Tool-Chest conserve most of what is valuable in 
the concert and avoid much of what is pernicious. These 
services give: {a) Common ground for old and young, give 
the congregation an interest in the school, and the school a 
place in the church, (i) Divide the year with pleasant time, 
marks and gives variety without destroying the unity of the 
year's work, (c) As experience of those who tried them 
prove they are occasions of peculiar religiousness; the thought- 
ful worshipful spirit is uppermost. 

But the success of these services depend: (a) Upon the 
heartiness of the singing, which ought to be rehearsed largely 
outside o school session. (i) Upon the intrinsic excellence 
of the recitations. Let there be no strain after quantity but 
a growing concern for quality. Two or three selections 
voluntarily given is better than many forced recitations. 
Trust this part to the judgment of the teacher, (c) The fit- 
ness of the decorations trust to the ladies of the parish 
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Among those trained to the physical sciences and 
distinguished by import? nt discoveries in them, a 
few have attracted public attention by their interest 
in theological and religious questions, and among 
them Dr. J. W. Draper holds a conspicuous place. 
It has been unusual for men of science to be at the 
same time either mental philosophers or theologi- 
ans. The physical sciences are engrossing, not only 
by the charm they exert over their denizens, but by 
the excessive labor they demand from those who 
would add anything to their conquests. Moreover, 
the habit of exactness in observation and patience 
in drawing conclusions, which success in them re- 
quires and fosters, has commonly been found some- 
what incompatible with that freedom of the imagin- 
ation and play of the speculative reason, by which 
philosophy and theology are alone advantageously 
pursued. Usually, men have had to be content 
with physics or metaphysics ; with the exact scien- 
ces or with speculative philosophy ; with a first-hand 
knowledge of Nature and a second-hand knowledge 
of God, or a first-hand knowledge of God and a 
second-hand knowledge of Nature. 

This, however, has never been true of the first 
class of men. They have taken the whole domain of 
knowledge for their kingdom, and have insisted upon 
thinking their own thoughts and following their own 
questions, alike into the physical and the metaphys- 
ical, the objective and the subjective world ; into 
man's nature and God's, as well as the nature of 
matter and the laws of the external universe. Aris- 
totle holds his exalted place by both titles — natural 
philosopher and ethical founder. Plato is alike 
poet and politician ; Dante, Milton, Goethe, were 
men of universal talents and pursuits ; at home in 
all the knowledge of their time, and sacrificed no 
one part of their nature to any other. Lucretius 
brought the imagination of a poet to the study of 
physical nature, and anticipated many of what are 



now esteemed the latest and most wonderful discov- 
eries in Evolution. Curiously enough, we owe ma- 
ny of the largest and most lasting influences in the- 
ological opinion to laymen. Pascal and Lessing 
were nearer in the line of the theological future than 
Luther and Calvin. Grotius has done more for 
theology than Arminius. Really, what the largest 
and most roundly developed minds see and say 
about God and man's relations to him, are in the 
end what decides the faith and the form of faith of 
coming generations. 

Nothing is so really encouraging in our day as 
the wonderful interest that men of science take in 
theology and religion. It matters not that it takes 
the form of criticism of current opinions ; or that 
it has originated in disgust at religious notions be- 
cause of their frown on the necessary conditions of 
physical studies ; or even that it often seems like a 
turning of the tables, at the first opportunity, upon 
the churchmen, who so long either ignored or pet r 
secuted scientific discoverers. Any serious atten- 
tion to theology or religion, on the part of men scr- 
entifically trained and widely and accurately in- 
formed in physical science, must end in the advan- 
tage of theological and religious truth. The worst 
possible thing for Theology is to have it ignored, 
passed by on the other side — excluded by pretences 
of reverence, or by open contempt, from the con- 
sideration and investigation of men who know most 
about nature and humanity. Perhaps the scientists 
like Faraday, who keep their religion in their clos- 
ets and their science in their laboratories, are less 
useful to the prospects of a vital and a rational faith 
than those who, like Huxley and Tyndall, insist up- 
on bringing their religious and their scientific spec- 
ulations and conclusions into harmony with each 
other ; or, at any rate, insist that the anatomist's 
knife may be a true sword of the spirit, and that 
the Author of Nature cannot have a worship of 
ignorance which is more sacred than the worship of 
knowledge. To maintain that faith is not a sort of 
knowledge, or that knowledge is not a sort of faith, 
is to traduce and humiliate both. 

Bacon says, " Let no man, out of a weak conceit 
of sobriety or an ill-applied moderation, think or 
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maintain that a man can search too far, or be too 
well studied in the book of God's word, or in the 
book of God's works, divinity or philosophy ; but 
rather let men endeavor at endless progress or pro- 
ficiency in both." 

It is very encouraging to notice that Science and 
Divinity are both putting off their old technicali- 
ties of nomenclature, and trying to find expression 
for themselves in language intelligible to each other 
and to educated people everywhere. It is clear 
that the finest masters of physical science believe 
that the knowledge of nature they acquire possesses 
something more than a scientific interest — namely, 
a human interest — involving the well-being of the 
race, in moral ways as well as in economic utilities. 
They are accordingly appealing not only to their 
peers, but to the public, and placing their discove- 
ries in forms that interest and instruct the common 
mind. 

Whatever unsettling of old theological opinions 
may follow or attend the popularization of modern 
science, in its last discoveries, there can be no doubt 
that no such startling and awakening interest in the 
nature and character of the Divine being, in the 
origin and authority of the moral sense, has ever 
been aroused by professional theologians, as Spen- 
cer, Huxley, Tyndall, Draper, and their school have 
excited, even in the ministry and among educated 
men of all the professions. 

Theology was fast becoming a purely technical and 
ministerial pursuit, something which professional 
men in the Church were supposed to know about 
and value, but which was kept safely entombed in 
"Bodies of Divinity" or in "Articles of Faith,"and had 
little to do with either the teaching or the practice 
of religion. We were fast falling into the condition 
in which the religion of Rome was a hundred and 
fifty years before Christ — when faith in the gods, or 
in the old sense of duty, which had made Rome 
great and given her her Manlii and Velerii, her Lu- 
cretius and Virginius, her Decii and Curtii, her Reg- 
uli and Fabricii, her elder Cato — had departed un- 
der the sudden taste for knowledge and culture 
which the conquest of Greece brought to Rome, 
and which the expansion of the empire once con- 
fined to Italy, over the Mediterranean world, with 
its vast and sudden increase of wealth, luxury, 
slavery and senatorial ambition, made the curse 
and ruin of the ancient faith and the ancient virtue. 
Even the most cultivated patricians became coarse 
alike in their habits and amusements. The gods 
disappeared as realities, and the old temples to 
"Valor," "Truth," "Good Faith," "Modesty," 



" Charity " and " Concord," became mere architec- 
tural ornaments, without worshipers among the ed- 
ucated, and left to the peasants by a set of patri- 
cian hypocrites - really devoted to wealth and sta- 
tion and pleasure — without faith of any kind, but 
who, for their own interest, sometimes affected a 
piety and a faith of acquiescence in what they 
deemed popular superstitions. The skepticism of 
Lucretius, even though it were atheistic, was, under 
the circumstances, a most refreshing frankness, and 
really more useful than the formalism of the sena- 
tors, who had robbed provinces to feed their fish- 
ponds and held their tongues about a religion they 
despised, the easier to maintain a rotten prosperity 
that enslaved men who were better than themselves. 
Let one read the letters of the younger Pliny, if he 
wishes to understand what the cultivated men of 
the days even of Trajan, noble and pure prince as 
he was, had become under a system which was one 
of " make believe." 

Dr. Draper, though of English birth, came to 
this country in early manhood, and has since made 
it his home by adoption and choice. In early life 
he felt a strong impulse to devote himself to the 
experimental study of nature. Some very curious 
and learned papers respecting the chemical and 
mechanical influences of light, adhesion and capil- 
lary attraction — the result of his painstaking exper- 
iments — were published in the American Journal of 
Medical Science, shortly after he had taken his de- 
gree as Doctor of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania. The impression they made brought 
.him his appointment in 1836, when a man of about 
twenty-five, as Professor in Chemistry and Physiol- 
ogy in Hampden Sidney College, Virginia. Not 
long after, his growing merits procured him a trans- 
fer to the same Professorship in the University of 
New York, where he has remained for about forty 
years, the chief ornament of the University, and 
doubtless the man of the largest scientific reputa- 
tion in America. This, we think, was Tyndall's es- 
timate, when he was in this country, although Agas- 
siz was then alive. We noticed in the Almanac of 
Golha, three years ago, that in a list of the two most 
distinguished men in all civilized countries, Ameri- 
ca was represented by Longfellow and Draper. 
These two men, so unlike in their genius and so 
unlike in their fame — one known to the people at 
large, the other to scholars in all countries — were 
the two men who stood, like Saul, head and shoul- 
ders higher than any of their contemporaries, and 
alone visible across the oceans and plains and above 
the mountains and waves to all powerful intellect- 
ual optics. 
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The first work of acknowledged importance put 
forth by Dr. Draper was a work on the " Forces 
that Produce the Organization of Planets." This 
was followed by a treatise on " Human Physiology." 
Among the new experiments and explorations con- 
tained in that work may be mentioned the selecting 
action of membranes, cause of the coagulation of 
blood, theory of the circulation of the blood, ex- 
planation of the flow of sap, the theory of vision, 
the theory of muscular contraction — to which might 
be added many others of equal importance. Dr. 
Draper's fame as a physicist seems to rest upon his 
occasional papers quite as much as upon his sys- 
tematic works. His investigation of the tempera- 
ture at which bodies become red-hot, the nature of 
the light they emit, and the connection between 
their condition as to vibration and their heat lead 
to certain conclusions — specially that ignited solids 
yield a spectrum that is continuous, not interrupt- 
ed, which has become one of the fundamental facts 
in astronomical spectroscopy. At this time, no one 
in America had given attention to the spectroscope, 
and, except Fraunhofer, few in Europe. Dr. Dra- 
per showed that the fixed lines might be photo- 
graphed ; he doubled their number, and found oth- 
er new ones at the red end of the spectrum. Dis- 
coveries in light and heat secured him the Rumford 
medal, and are at the base of his scientific reputa- 
tion, abroad and at home. 

But it is not Dr. Draper as a man of science, but 
as a man of science applying his mind and his in- 
fluence to themes that concern the general public, 
that we are considering. 

It was but a step, as he says, from the study of 
individual man to the study of him in his social 
relation ; and this step Dr. Draper took in the sec- 
ond part of his work on Physiology. There will be 
found the germ of his later works as a philosopher, 
publicist, and critic of the intellectual and ecclesi- 
astical life of the world. 

The first work that attracted the attention of gen- 
eral readers was a " History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe." The object of this work, 
as he himself says, " was mainly to point out that 
the intellectual progress of nations proceeds in the 
same course as the development of the individual ; 
that the movement of both is not fortuitous, but 
under the dominion of law ; that the stages of per- 
sonal development are paralleled by the stages of 
social development, and, indeed, as paleontology 
has proved, by the evolution of all animated na- 
ture ; that there is an ascent of man through well- 
marked epochs, from the most barbarous to the 



most highly civilized condition." This work has 
been translated into many languages, and portions 
of it even into Arabic. It was a vast theme, and 
unquestionably treated with large knowledge and 
with carefully collected materials, all the more val- 
uable for having accumulated about Dr. Draper's 
studies in human physiology. The work was treat- 
ed by Christian readers much as Gibbon's History 
of the Rise and Fall, which is a model of candor 
and carefulness — which every generation more and 
more respects and borrows from — but which, by 
hostile critics, is regarded as an insidious attack on 
Christianity, simply because, in two chapters of a 
work of five volumes, he gives the secondary causes 
of the triumph of Christianity without showing any 
due appreciation of the primary causes, without 
which, it is plain to most, the secondary would 
have been of no avail. There can be no doubt that 
Gibbon placed Christianity among other religions, 
as a natural product of human circumstances, and 
that the absence of natural spirituality made him 
insensible to its highest claims. But clearly, if his 
work had appeared in our day, it would have es- 
caped the horror and alarm it excited in his gener- 
ation. Moreover, his frankness and courage, sup- 
ported by his vast research, made his famous two 
chapters on Christianity the source of the ablest 
defence and explanations that the Gospel has ever 
received ; so that true churchmen ought to rejoice 
in their appearance. They helped to modify un- 
reasonable claims and pretensions — to point out 
the weak places in Christian evidences, and so to 
call attention to the strong ones — and, like Hume's 
attack on the possibility of miracles, they aided in 
placing Christianity on better foundations, so far as 
it depends upon logical reasoning for its stability. 

Dr. Draper's book, doubtless, is open to some- 
thing of the same suspicion that followed the ap- 
pearance of Gibbon's fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters, which was reflected very unfairly over his 
whole work. He evidently shares the common 
feeling of men of science, that we must not call in 
the supernatural to account for anything which can 
be naturally explained. But he leaves the impres- 
sion that human laws will explain everything, and 
therefore that there is no need of the supernatural. 
Certainly, in the ordinary acceptance of the word, 
the supernatural means the miraculous, and the mi- 
raculous something that overrides natural law. And 
certainly, if Christianity or faith in Christianity in- 
volves an acceptance of the miraculous in this sense, 
it is in more peril of extinction than we believe it 
to be. If, on the contrary, the miraculous means 
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only the wonderful (and certainly Christianity in- 
volves facts or appearances that are not yet resolv- 
able by known laws), we may continue to believe 
it and its wonders ; to believe it on the ground of 
its merits and its self-proving claims and its general 
historic evidences ; and to accept its wonders as 
yet unexplained facts, on account of their inextric- 
able relation to its great founder and his history. 
Mill and others have exploded Hume's idea of the 
impossibility of the miraculous, even in the sense of 
overrulings of natural laws. The attitude of rever- 
ent rational Christians, in regard to the miracles, 
is not that of resting Christianity upon them, but 
rather that of resting them upon Christianity. Hav- 
ing satisfied themselves of the value and truth of 
the religion called Christian, on moral, spiritual 
and experimental grounds, and on historical evi- 
dence, they think it possible or probable that events 
like the miracles occurred in connection with it, or, 
at any rate, do not see sufficient ground in the sci- 
entific objections to them to discard and deny them, 
considering the stupendous value of the system of 
faith and the moral sublimity of the great Person- 
ality with which they are so closely connected. 

But, whatever fate' may attend the future of mira- 
cle, the supernatural is not necessarily involved in 
it, for it is not even a peculiarity of Christianity. 
Religions like Buddhism have accepted, or rather 
depended upon, the supernatural, without calling it 
the miraculous. The supernatural is not opposed 
to the natural, in any other sense than the sky is 
opposed to the earth. It is simply on faith that 
spiritual powers exist and manifest themselves, in 
other ways and by other methods than by material 
laws and external processes. It is, indeed, strange 
how a single human spirit, conscious of his rela- 
tions to his body, but conscious also of his inde- 
pendence and superiority to it, should have any 
difficulty in recognizing a proper distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, or should 
be able to deny the supernatural. 

Many of the most avowed scoffers at miracles in 
any sense are high supernaturalists. That is to say, 
they believe that spirit precedes and rules matter, 
not matter spirit. They deny that the external 
world made itself ; that mind is a secretion of mat- 
ter ; that the universe is a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. 

Doubtless the injurious efforts of the church and 
of much unscientific literature, to force a miracu- 
lous or supernatural interpretation on events wholly 
explicable by natural laws, has reacted in an at- 
tempt to explain everything by material laws. 
There can be no doubt that Huxley, Tyndall and 
Draper have fallen into this temptation. But it 
does not diminish the value of their writings or 
their influence. Indeed, only by such criticism and 
reaction as theirs could nature recover the dignity 
and significance that belong to it, or the supernatu- 
ral purge itself from the merely marvelous. No in- 
terest of society or the church is more worthy of 
regard than that which harmonizes the laws of na- 
ture and the laws of man's spirit. Nature has a 
supernatural birth and object, and its moving and 
vital powers are supernatural. Man's spirit has a 



relation of kind to God's spirit. His body has a 
relation of kind to external nature. He is super- 
natural in a different sense from nature, seeing that 
the supernatural enters into him, but merely rules 
over nature. 

No doubt, Christianity will more and more prove 
to be natural — that is, related to natural law and 
natural evolution, while it maintains and vindicates 
its supernatural quality as spiritual and divine in 
origin and operation. The scientists who attend 
to ecclesiastical and religious questions do not yet 
see and feel this, but they are none the less helping 
it on, and Dr. Draper has done as much as anybody 
to clear the way, if he has not distinctly seen the 
goal. 

We pass over his " History of the American Civil 
War," interesting as it is — but mainly instructive 
from our present point of view, because it exhibits 
the reach of Dr. Draper's understanding — to say a 
word about his " History of the Conflict of Religion 
and Science." In this work, it is complained that 
the author has confounded the Roman Catholic 
Church with Religion, and brought shame upon re- 
ligion by charging it with all the persecution and 
ignorance, and jealousy of learning and free inqui- 
ry, which the Church of Rome has ever shown to 
any literature or any science that disputed or was 
was antagonistic to its own dogmas and decrees. 
But certainly there has been a conflict between re- 
ligion and science, most marked in the Roman 
Church only because, for ages, it has had the chief 
power to control opinion and the publication of 
opinion. Religion ought not to be ashamed of the 
dangers and excesses connected with its own histo- 
ry. As love and lust have perilous relationships, 
none the less dangerous because necessary, relig- 
ion and superstition have affiliations that are alike 
perilous and persistent. Like fire, that saves life 
and destroys it — that burns where it is meant only 
to warm — religion is called, and is, superstition, 
when its nature and function is in excess. It tends 
either to one extreme or the other ; when it is less 
than it should be, it is ineffective and formal and 
cold, and we call it skepticism ; when it is more 
than it should be, it is fanatical, credulous and per- 
secuting, and we call it superstition. But how could 
religion ever have lived without its tendency to su- 
perstition ? How even would Christianity have 
survived, had it not been protected by the civil 
powers that corrupted it ? It would have died in 
its cradle, humanly speaking, if Paul had not bound 
it up in wrappings that its founder never wove and 
would have disowned. It would have perished in 
the fourth century, if ambition and Roman power 
had not seized upon it, regardless of its truth, to 
convert it into an instrument of reanimating a dy- 
ing empire. 

Why conceal the fact that Christianity has, in its 
form and ecclesiastical fate, shared the passions and 
the excesses that have ruled all other portions of 
human history, not excepting Science and Philoso- 
phy themselves ? Religion has never yet existed 
in absolute purity of essence in any external form, 
social or ecclesiastical. But as the representative 
of the Divine Sovereignty and of the spiritual in- 
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terests of man, it was not wholly blind in its long 
jealousy of all influences, scientific, literary or po- 
litical, that would weaken the power of its priest- 
hood or diminish its tolls as keeper of the gate of 
Heaven. Civil power and power of the purse were 
long essential to the sway — for centuries the best 
influence the world knew — of the Catholic Church. 
It opposed science when science threatened its au- 
thority and infallibility ; and sometimes, or usually, 
science being in possession of the truth, its opposi- 
tion looks merely wicked and foolish. But there 
are truths quite as important as any scientific ones, 
which have to be regarded sometimes, even at the 
expense of science. That things are true does not 
always make them pertinent or timely. Sometimes 
they make so much trouble that they look like false- 
hoods. 

We are not as anxious as some are to defend the 
church or religion from fanaticism or conservatism, 
even when that means slowness to move in the 
right direction. A little fanaticism in favor of the 
unseen and the Divine, a little bigotry on the side 
of virtue and piety, in these days, we find quite en- 
joyable. At present, we half suspect that supersti- 
tion and fanaticism are as much at work in the so- 
called scientific as in the so-called religious world. 

Of course, there is no conflict between true sci- 
ence and true or pure religion, and we suppose Dr. 
Draper understands that as well as anybody. If he 
or the scientists imagine that science, considered 
as an account of the external phenomena, or the 
social or individual history of man, is going hence- 
forth to take the place of religion, we can well af- 
ford to wait for the nature of things to demonstrate 
the imposibility of such an event. But it is certain 
that the light and aid of science are to be sought 
and accepted, more and more, and that the most 
enlightened theologians and religionists and the 
most profound physicists are fast coming to a sub- 
stantial agreement and a deeper sense of their mu- 
tual dependence. 

Dr. Draper accepted an invitation, two years ago, 
from the Ministers' Institute, to address them (a 
body of Christian ministers) on the nature and his- 
tory of the doctrine of Evolution. His discourse 
was one of the clearest and most instructive sum- 
maries of that now all-important theory of the pro- 
cess and order of creative development that has 
yet appeared. And there was nothing in it, faith- 
ful as it was to his scientific convictions, to shock 
or alarm intelligent Christians. On the contrary, 
it was eminently theistic, in the best sense of that 
word, and its spirit was reverent and Christian. 

Dr. Draper has a very succinct, clear and impres- 
sive literary style, and is brilliant and suggestive as 
a writer. It is to be lamented that his health is im- 
paired, and that he works under serious organic 
difficulties. He has done enough to secure lasting 
fame, but we can ill afford to lose some further 
fruits of his knowledge and genius. 

By the light of burning heretics, 
Christ's bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries with 
The Cross that turns not back. — Lowell. 



THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 



XI. 

HEAVEN AND HELL. 



SAMUKL R. CALTHROl'. 
[Reprinted in shortened form from '* Unitarian Affirmation*:. "| 

There are two great affirmations which the wri 
ters of the Bible are continually making : first, the 
unchangeable, eternal love of God, — and this with- 
out any limitation or drawback whatever; secondly 
the unchangeable, eternal law of retribution, — anc 
this, too, without limitation or drawback. They do 
this without attempting any reconciliation between 
the two, — rather, perhaps, without a thought that the 
two needed reconciliation. The Christian Church 
has made an age-long attempt to reconcile these 
two. The Orthodox believer has generally attempted 
to do this by belittling the first, — the eternal love; 
the Liberal, by belittling the last,— the eternal 
retribution. 

Until very lately, both sides carried on the con- 
test with theological weapons, and on high, a priori 
grounds. Neither side sufficiently investigated the 
facts of things, — resolutely endeavored to trace out 
the actual workings of the laws of the universe here 
and now, which here and now are working in the 
same way in which they have worked and will work 
for ever and ever. 

The only thorough reconcilement will come 
when we see that heaven and hell are alike the 
results of the workings of one and the self-same 
law. " The laws of disease are as beautiful as the 
laws of health," say the physicians. I assert that 
the laws of disease are the laws of health. The 
same law working one way produces health; work- 
ing the other, disease. So heaven and hell are 
each but special illustrations of the one and the 
same law of consequences. 

This law is already enthroned in our conception 
of nature. It is the basis of all science. Ere long, 
it will be seen to be the basis of the soul's world 
also. Heaven is that special result of the law of 
consequences whereby good causes produce good 
consequences. Heaven is eternal, because the law 
that makes it is eternal. Eternally, good causes 
produce good consequences. A good tree cann t 
have evil fruit. Hell is that special result of the 
law of consequences, whereby evil causes produce 
evil consequences. Hell is eternal, because the 
law that makes it is eternal. Eternally, evil causes 
produce evil consequences. An evil tree cannot 
have good fruit. The Buddhists have a doctrine 
which they call Karma. It is the doctrine of con- 
sequences. Your life is a wheel with a million 
spokes, each spoke an act, a thought, a word. In 
that life-wheel of yours you have placed a thousand 
thousand white spokes, with only here and there a 
black one. In the inevitable revolution, each white- 
spoke in its turn comes uppermost, and will bring 
you to the heaven corresponding to the good deed 
it represents. There you taste its special joys, 
while the wheel keeps slowly, slowly turning. But 
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it moves, nevertheless; and then another spoke 
take the place of the first. Is it white, then you 
pass from joy to joy, — from a known bliss to an un- 
known; but is it black, then it forces you down, 
down to the hell corresponding to the evil deed 
that carved that black spoke, there to abide during 
the long ages in which that black spoke is upper- 
most upon the slowly turning wheel. At last, at 
last, another spoke comes uppermost; and, if that 
spoke is white, then you are emancipated once 
more, while the awful wheel keeps slowly turning. 
It is an allegory, you say. Take, then, to heart the 
truth it contains. 

1. Heaven is good cause, — good consequence. 
It is the prerogative of inspired genius to anticipate, 
sometimes by centuries, the slow conclusions of the 
understanding. Evolution was reached but yester- 
day. But Jesus sees that the law of life is growth. 
The kingdom of heaven is leaven, is seed, is the 
growing corn; first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear. The reign of. law is a nine- 
teenth century conception. But all the great say- 
ings of Jesus are based upon the law of consequences. 
The Beatitudes are each a separate illustration of 
this. The blessing grows out of the*vital condition. 
Virtue is rewarded by growth, by more virtue. 
Blessed are the pure: they shall see the all-pure. 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness; for they shall be filled with righteousness. 
Blessed are the pitiful ; for on them the pity eternal 
shall descend. Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; 
give, it shall be given to you ; show kindness, kind- 
ness shall be shown to you ; ask, and ye shall 
receive ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall 
be opened to you ; do good, that ye may be the 
children of the All-Good ; love your enemies, that 
ye may be the children of Him who loves His 
enemies. On the other hand, Judge not, that ye be 
not judged ; condemn not, that ye be not con- 
demned. With what measure ye mete, in that self- 
same measure it shall be measured to you again. 
If ye forgive not, ye shall not be forgiven. 

According to Jesus, then, the rewards of heaven 
grow out of the very life and essence of the noble- 
ness rewarded. Innocence clothes herself in white", 
as does the lily, by simply growing. " The garments 
of the angels," says Swedenborg, "grow myster- 
iously out of the emanations of their own char- 
acters." 

2. Hell is evil cause, — evil consequence. It is 
"curses, like chickens, coming home to roost." 
He loved cursing, so cursing shall come to him ; he 
hated blessing, so it shall be far from him. Be not 
deceived : God is not mocked. That which a man 
sowed, that shall he also reap. He sowed the wind: 
he reaped the whirlwind. This law is eternal : 
therefore hell is eternal. There never was a time 
when it existed not; there never will be a time 
when it shall cease to be. It is also omnipresent. 
It is on the earth, and in every star, and in the 
spaces between the stars. It is in this world : it is 
in the next. Speaking theologically, as God's 
thought of goodness, harmony and love eternally 
produces heaven, so God's thought of sin, discord 
and hate eternally produces hell. How long, then, 



will hell exist ? Potentially, as long as God exist 5 * 
that is, it will eternally manifest itself under certain 
conditions. 

Consider one moment. Is it not absurd to sup- 
pose that God's judgment about a mean, selfish, 
cowardly, treacherous, cruel, or malignant act can 
ever change ? Will there ever come a time in the 
years of heaven when meanness shall cease to be 
mean in God's sight ? when to him, for very pity, a 
lie shall seem to be truthful, hate lovely, and op- 
pression just ? Nay, more. Can you even imagine 
that your own private opinion of such things can 
ever change ? You cannot, and why ? Because 
you inherit into the eternal mind. 

Where is hell? Potentially, wherever God is; 
that is, that under certain condition God's presence 
creates hell, as under certain other conditions God's 
presence creates heaven. God is everywhere. 
There is no inch of space from which his truth, his 
justice, his love, are absent ; in which, if they are 
received and welcomed, they will not bless ; in 
which, if they are rejected and set at naught, they 
will not punish. Nowhere does hate bring hap- 
piness ; nowhere does self-seeking satisfy, wrong 
triumph, or falsehood bless. Hell, then, is poten- 
tially everywhere ; that is, it will manifest itself 
wherever wrong, sin, discord, selfishness, exist ; 
will begin to show itself precisely at the same 
moment that they show themselves. Does any one 
doubt this ? Let him go home, and there, in the 
dark, obey the fundamental law of hell, which is 
frantic self-seeking, and see if it do not start up at 
once from underneath the floor. There is no surer 
instinct in the heart of man than his prophetic 
sense that punishment eternally follows wrong. 
Whenever gross wrong is committed, whenever the 
weak are oppressed, whenever the fatherless and 
widow are robbed of their inheritance, whenever 
crime brings seeming success,— no matter how high 
the offender, how surrounded with whole armies of 
guards, or how low and week and unaided the souls 
he tramples on, — the indignant, outraged heart of 
man is sure, as if God spoke it from heaven, that a 
day of reckoning will come, that innocent blood 
will be avenged. All is well ; for, if any thing is 
not well, it is well that it should not be well ; that 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
should not be well. If these things were well,— if 
human happiness came from them, — then God were 
no God at all, but an omnipotent devil, the laws of 
whose world worked for the bad against the good, 
for darkness against light. The presence of God, 
the immanence of God, is as much proved by the 
existence of hell as by the existence of heaven. 

It is in vain to hope that hell is confined to this 
life and this earth. God knows we have enough of 
it here ; but a , earful study of its phenomena here 
is enough to teach us that it stretches far on into 
the hereafter. 

This is a terrible statement, you say. Yes, 
terrible, but true ; and it needs the most powerful 
statement of its terror and its truth to rouse up the 
miserable sleepers in our own too comfortable 
Zion. A man tells you, with much unction: " Oh, 
yes ! I believe in universal salvation. I argue it 
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with all my friends ! " and forthwith expects you 
to welcome him with open arms as a brother, while 
it is very probably your duty to say to him : " Sir 
I am heartily sorry to hear you say this. Just such 
do-nothings and be-nothings as you are the leaden 
weights which are sinking our holy cause. It is 
such as you that make the free gospel of the love 
eternal contemptible. The one boon you can confer 
upon us, while your life continues to be as mean 
and vulgar as it is, is to cease, if only for our sakes, 
to believe it." 

The saddest thing is that some really fine spirits 
are to-day in some such prison as this. " Great 
grief seized me," says Dante, " for I knew that 
great souls were in that limbo." The most tragic 
comic of all the hells is the hell whither those go 
who do not believe there is any hell. I have seen 
admirable, heroic Liberals sitting in this very hell 

3. But, these things being so, what hope is there, 
or can there be, for mankind as a whole ? The 
first hope for mankind is based on the fact that 
hell is eternal for, the moment it ceased to be so, 
that moment it would hopelessly begin. It is the 
persistency of God in the natural world, where 
every natural cause is indissolubly linked to its con 
sequence, which alone enable man to learn the 
laws which govern matter, and lovingly to obey 
them. And it is the persistency of God in the 
spiritual world, where every spiritual cause is indis- 
solubly linked to its consequence, which alone 
enables man to learn the laws of spirit, and lovingly 
to obey them. 

If fire burned to-day, and did not burn to-mor 
row, no child would have any fingers left Just 
because fire eternally burns, the stupidest child 
learns at last not to put his fingers into it. Certain 
chemical combinations are always possible, and 
when made, the result is eternally the same ; but 
that is no reason why we need make the combina- 
tions. Here is a white-hot poker, yonder is a 
barrel of gunpowder. Certain very surprising re- 
sults eternally ensue, if I plunge that poker into 
that gunpowder ; but that is the very reason why I 
do not plunge that poker into the gunpowder. Just 
so> if sin harmed to-day and did not harm to- 
morrow, how could we know the eternal connection 
between sin and sorrow ? Just because the fires of 
hate eternally burn, the most foolish of us can learn 
at last not to hate ; just because for ever crime 
stabs itself with its own hands, men will at last learn 
not to commit crime. EnVy, malice and uncharit- 
ableness eternally poison the soul's life ; but that 
will not harm us, when we have learned not to be 
envious, malicious, uncharitable. Ignorance will 
always err ; but that fact will not harm us, when 
knowledge has become pleasant to our souls. Hate 
will always make life hateful ; but that will not harm 
is, when Christ's own love is shed abroad in our 
hearts. 

We look for God's mercy in the wrong place. 
We foolishly think that we shall find it in his reluc- 
tance to inflict pain, or certainly in his refusal to 
keep on inflicting pain after a certain limited time ; 
whereas it is just that pain, that anguish, that 
gnashing of teeth, which is the dread but loving 
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angel of his presence, — which sternly yet most 
mercifully refuses to allow one atom of hate to bring 
happiness, one atom of cursing to bring blessing, 
through all the eternal years. 

The second hope rests in the fact that heaven is 
eternal. The gates of heaven are eternally open. 
Whosoever wills can enter in for ever and ever. 
And the gates of heaven are everywhere. " Hell is 
not two hand-breadths from heaven." You can pass 
from one to the other by one single leap of the will. 
If God loved men to-day, and did not love them 
to-morrow, — loved them in this life, and did not 
love them in the next, — then mankind would sink 
in despair. But, just because God loves mankind 
eternally, the most foolish of men will find out 
God's love at last. It waits and waits, till the 
blindest soul shall see it. Yes, here is the hope. 
Ever let us remember, that we all, saint and sinner 
alike, are living, and will forever live, in the midst 
of God, bathed forever by the waves of that unut- 
terable deep of love, that hath no shore. 

The third and last hope is the gospel. That is 
the good tidings of the love eternal entering the 
heart of man, and from that essential vantage- 
ground working on man's destiny. Because the 
gospel is eternally the same, just because goodness 
is for ever true to itself, — for ever manifests its 
gracious quality as helper and redeemer of lost souls 
everywhere, — that we are able to cling to the 
eternal hope. 

This third hope is as essential as the love of God 
himself. Man is eternally bound to man. Man's 
redemption is worked out by God working in man, 
by*man, through man. In all reverence, then, we 
say that it is impossible for God to save mankind 
without man's help, — without God's being present, 
not only outside of, but inside of, human conscious- 
ness. It is the doctrine of the incarnation. If 
then, we wait for God outside of man to do what 
only God and man acting together can do, we wait 
for ever, and wait in vain. God has no hands. It 
is therefore folly to pray that he will do what only 
hands can do. When God needs hands, he creates 
them, and puts a keen brain above them and a 
a loving heart abreast of them, and bids them do 
his beautiful will. God, then, strikes a wrong 
through a true man's hands. If the true man folds 
his arms up, then the proud, boastful wrong stalks 
unsmitten and defiant. There is such a brutal di- 
rectness in the force of wrong that we are prone, 
in our atheism, to believe that, in a certain way, it 
is stronger than right. And so it is, in a certain 
way. A fierce, proud, self-confident wrong is 
stronger than a timid, apologizing, mistrustful right. 
A milk-and-water angel is no match for a masterful 
devil. Only when Michael, the strong archangel, 
God's valiant knight, sworn defender of his oppressed 
and despised truth and love, fights against Satan, 
then, and then only, is that old serpent sure to bite 
the dust. 

We have this matter in our own hands. Under 
God, the human will is the final arbiter of this 
mighty question. Hell for man will last just as 
long as man chooses it to last. How long will the 
hell in Washington or New York last ? Just as 
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long as the men and woman of New York or Wash- 
ing please. Let us, then, cease to ask, " Is Hell 
eternal ? " Thank God it is, in the sense that 
eternally evil causes produce evil effects. Let us 
rather ask, " How long, friends and lovers and 
servants of the eternal love, shall we suffer this and 
that human hell to last? In the name of the 
Eternal, let us rise up and cause it to cease." Hell 
fears such words as these, and vanishes everywhere 
before the deeds they prompt. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



J LL. j. 



— Mason City, Iowa. J. R. Effinger, State Mis- 
sionary, preached here Sept. 18, and arranged for 
monthly visits during the year. 

— Augusta, Me. H. H. Woude, of the last Mead- 
ville class, is to occupy the desk vacated by his 
schoolmate, the lamented C. A. Curtis. 

— Hamlin, Kansas. Mr. Kittridge preached in 
the Congregational church in this place, Aug. 31, 
and the people came from miles around. 

— Glenwood, Iowa. R. L. Herbert preached in 
this place August 2d, in two orthodox churches, to 
large audiences, in such a way that the young peo- 
ple wanted to hear more, while " some of the older 
heads were much puzzled." 

— Meadville, Pa. The mortal casket at last re,sts 
peacefully in Greendale cemetery. With unnum- 
bered others we tenderly enshrine the memory of 
Mrs. Livermore with all her womanly tenderness in 
our hearts and extend to President Livermore the 
sympathy and love which the hour calls for. 

—Literary. Chas. T. Brookes, of Newport, R. I., 
is at work upon a new Life of Channing. E. B. 
Wilson, of Salem, Mass., is preparing a memoir of 
Prof. Brigham, at the completion of which the 
valuable MSS. of Mr. Brigham's Sermons, Lectures, 
etc., will be deposited in Meadville Theological 
School Library, along side of his valuable library 
already deposited there. 

— New England Campaigning. This week the 
Liberal brethren of the Connecticut Valley are re- 
ported to go up the hills to Rowe to hold a series 
of quickening meetings. The following week they 
hold their Local Conference at Northampton; then 
comes the annual meeting of the Unitarian S. S. 
Society at Salem, Mass. And at last an outpouring 
of wisdom for a whole week at the Ministers' In- 
stitute to be held at Providence, R. I. 

— Tremont and Delavin, 111. Three Sundays 
work in this field by Mr. Kittridge, of Muskegon, 
brings the usual revelation that although the fires 
are out upon the visible altars, they burn brightly 
on the inner shrine ; the glow in the hearts of the 
people still continues, and somebody will eventually 
prove the right man to start up this double-barreled' 
parish. 



— Beverly, Mass. A graduate of that venerable 
Sunday School mentioned in our last, sends correc- 
tions from his Western post of responsibility. It 
is in Essex county and is sixty-nine years old. We 
are glad we wrote the item, for thereby we discover 
how some busy men do not forget the Sunday 
School of their boyhood. 

— Hudson, Mass. Rev. Hilary Bygrave severed 
his connection with this place 1st of September, in 
such way " that the bonds of spiritual union were 
made closer, though the physical union be severed." 
The Hudson Pioneer thinks " there was never be- 
fore a case just like this. No one seems to quite 
understand why the separation should occur." 
Query. Are not Church divorces getting to be al- 
together too easy ? Should not the compact 
between pastor and people be "for better and 
worse in sickness and in health ?" 

— Lawrence, Kansas, has been enjoying a feast 
of Liberal things. What with the meeting of the 
Liberal League which was largely attended, and the 
quarter centennial celebration of the settlement of 
Kansas, which brought together a large number of 
the veterans of the anti-slavery reform, the hearts 
of the friends of Unity and its cause must have 
been stirred most helpfully. Among the speakers 
were Edward Everett Hale.of Boston, who preached 
Sunday, the 14th, in the Congregational church in 
the morning, and at half-past two in the Grove, the 
same day ; Geo. W. Cooke, of Indianapolis, who 
spoke also in the Grove, and to a full house in the 
old stone church of the Unitarians in the evening ; 
and Geo. W. Julian, of Indianapolis. Mr. Cooke 
also spoke at the Liberal League camp-meeting and 
reports excellent spirit. 

— California. The Unitarian Advocate, Olympia, 
W. T., for September, has a brave letter from Bro. 
Cronyn, of San Diego, in which he clings to the 
large future, notwithstanding the financial depres- 
sions in Southern California. Though Mr. Young 
has left Santa Barbara, the fort is still held by a 
faithful few in an excellent Sunday-School, hoping 
for another man. Mr. Wells has not left Los Ange- 
los, but is East for rest and business ; meanwhile 
his " pushing people " are holding lay services. Bro. 
C.'s own little society is as prosperous as any in the 
place, though they are now working up-hill, yet the 
time is certainly coming when San Diego will be the 
terminus of a trans-continental railroad, and then 
the plantlet that has now taken root in the soil, in 
the way of a Liberal society, will be a vigorous 
tree. We like this brave grasp on the future. Not 
to commit Unity to an "ism," we like to hear an- 
other say, " Unitarianism is the best ' ism ' in the 
world of ' isms.' " For ourselves and for Unity we 
like Unitarianism best when it ceases to be an ism. 

— Chicago, 111. The Methodist 'clergy have re- 
cently been discussing the itinerant system. Dr. 
Thomas thought no man should be removed with- 
out a cause. This system favored only those who 
forged themselves from one Conference to another. 
There were " some men to whom he would give 
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forty acres and a hoe and let them hoe their own 
row." Dr. Hatfield thought that the present system 
encouraged laziness. 

The Presbyterians at their last weekly session 
discussed the question, " Do the Scriptures Teach 
a Present Salvation ? " The next week they are to 
determine whether the Roman is a branch of the 
Christian Church or not. 

The " Good Byes" are finally said and our genial 
apostle of a cheerful gospel has carried his beaming 
face and buoyant word to New York, a city where, 
in all probability, they are as much, if not more 
needed. Noble Unity Church feels for the time 
being orphaned, for behind its pulpit there is a 
large vacancy. But may the cry, " The King is 
dead, Long live the King " remind them of the 
possibility and the duty of preserving the line of 
continuity unbroken. As for Unity and the West- 
tern fellowship we have no " Good-Byes " to say. 
Robert Collyer cannot go from us. We simply 
stretch the skirts of our tents a little wider, and lo ! 
he is still in our tabernacle, of us, with us and for 
us forever. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The Saturday Evening 
Spectator is the pulpit from which one of the pillars 
of Unity preaches an autumn sermon as follows : 

WHERE DID IT GO? 

Where Hid yesterday's sunset go 

When it faded down the hills so slow. 

And the gold grew dim, ard the purple light, k 

Like an army with banners, passed from sight ? 

Will its flush go into the golden-rod, 
Its thrill to the purple aster's nod, 
And its crimson fleck the maple-bough ? 
Will the Autumn-glory begin from now ? 

Deeper than flower-fields sank the glow 
Of the silent pageant passing slow. 
It flushed all night in many a dream ; 
It thrilled in the folding hush of prayer ; 
It glided into a poet's song. 
And over a painter's picture rare ; 
It left its light on the hills and seas 
That rim a thousand memories ; 
And quiet hopes of heaven will gleam, 
l.ifclong, with the glory faded there. 
Two children opened a Book, and read 

Of the shining city with walls of gem, 
And one to another softly said, 

"Did we set the new Jerusalem?" 
And one in a western chamber lay, — 
And, at the last, those watching say 
That a miracle happened in her e es 
As though she were facing sunset-skies. 
And they h<ard, " O mother ! 1 know, I know 
The land where the purple sunsets go 1 " 

W. C. G. 

— Geneva, 111. It is inspiring to be able to record 
first-class activities among modest societies. Such 
word as the following encourages the weak and 
rebukes the strong societies of the West : " The 
First Christian Congregational Society of this place 
is rejoicing, and makes glad the heart of its pastor 
by furnishing its church edifice with comfortable 
new seats, nicely cushioned. One family in the 
Society, Walter D. Turner's, generously presented 
the church with new colored-glass windows of very 



neat and tasteful designs. The old-fashioned stone 
church is very cosy and beautiful inside, ready to 
give a very pleasant welcome to the " Fraternity of 
Illinois Liberal Religious Societies," that is to meet 
there Oct. 7th, in Conference. The Society in 
Geneva is entirely free from debt, and begins 
another year in peace and joy, and in the hope of 
steady real progress." 

— Boston, Mass. Geo. A. Thayer celebrated his 
tenth anniversary of his settlement at the Broadway 
Church, on the 15 th inst. During his labors the 
society has moved into a new and spacious home 
and added a hundred families to its roll, while 
about a hundred souls have been mustered out of 
the service of this life to give room for the new re- 
cruits. Some of Mr. Thayer's reflections on that 
occasion are worthy the consideration of Unity 
readers. Here is a word to the limp parishioner 
waiting for a pastor who can lead: 

" Among the signs of healthy religious growth is the in- 
creased disposition of the people of the parish to initiate 
active enterprises without the counsel of the pastor, it being 
best for societies as well as individuals to walk by themselves. 
The minister should not be the whole parish ; they should 
have a certain independence of him." 

And here is another for the parishioner who is so 
anxious to have a pastor who can draw : 

" The preacher is not now the only teacher of morals and 
religion ; other forces compete with nim. He is fortunate if 
he is not led away into tricks to fill his house, while on the 
other hand the severer demands upon him spur him out of 
any native tendency to dullness ana indolence. Under such 
conditions the best preacher must have abundant leisure for 
thought, and can not do as much parish visiting as the grand- 
fathers did." 

And still another word to the thoughtful Sunday 
school worker : 

" Concerning the Sunday school, its success has been good, 
but it sometimes seems questionable whether the old-fashioned 
way of having young and old habitually attend church together 
is not better than having the Sunday school monopolize all 
the worship of the children. The true use of the Sunday 
school is to prepare youth to be workers in the church ; for 
the religious education gained there must necessarily be 
small." 

And lastly let his example remind Unity readers of • 
the importance of the last member in our Trinity — 
character — and of the patience necessary to pro- 
duce it : 

My preaching has differed from that of the churches about 
me, but my main emphasis has been upon that part of religion 
dear to all sects, the right conduct of life. And how success- 
ful that instruction has been will not be determined for many 
years, for genuine moral and religious development is of very 
deliberate growth — slow to come to maturity, 

— Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Herbert returns from 
a month's work with the good people here sadden- 
ed with a place so ripe without the good man in 
view, being compelled to turn a deaf ear to their 
call to him. We join with him in the groan. What 
we most need in the West is the " right kind of Lib- 
eral preachers." His estimate of the place and the 
man is as follows : " Kansas City seems to me one 
of the most hopeful places in all the West for a live 
and energetic liberal minister to gather a strong and 
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large liberal religious society. The city has now 
60,000 inhabitants — is an immense railroad center, 
and the most growing business place of its size even 
in all the West. Houses are built there by the hun- 
dreds every month. There is a good, plain Unita- 
rian church edifice in a central part of the city, ca- 
pable of seating 300 people, and it has virtually no 
debt. There are men and women of good stand- 
ing, of much culture, and of strong religious zeal, 
in that church, ready to be of great help to a min- 
ister, if they could find the right man. They are 
now waiting anxiously for such a minister, and 
would support him well. He should be a man 
above suspicion in his character, a sound, interest- 
ing, liberal preacher, alive to the needs of the age, 
having good social qualities, organizing ability, and 
strong determination to work hard and make a long 
pull. Such a minister leading the many liberal re- 
ligious people of Kansas City, would be successful 
beyond any doubt. I was astonished to find such 
large audiences assembled to hear me every time I 
preached there, though they had no Unitarian ser- 
vice in the church for many months before I visited 
there. Verily, the field in that progressive place is 
' white to harvest.' Where is the good husbandman 
that will go there, and gather much ' fruit unto eter- 
nal life ?' O, where ?" 

—Conferences. The Illinois Fraternity meets at 
Geneva, Oct. 7-9. Opening sermon by H. M. 
Simmons. Other papers of the Conference as 
follows : Cambridge Divinity School, J. Vila Blake, 
of Quincy ; " Health and Education," J. L. Douthit, 
of Shelbyville ; " Law of Evolution in Relation 
to Christian Thought," by J. Wassail, Nora; 
" Truth and Love," O. Clute, Iowa City ; " Reli- 
gion of the Majority," J. LI. Jones ; " Causes and 
Cure of Crime," T. B. Forbush, Chicago ; Salva- 
tion ; So Near and Yet So Far," J. Fisher, Alton. 
Also essays by Rev. Dr. Thomas Kerr, of Rockford, 
and C. E. Tucker, of- Aurora, and an address by 
Rev. O. L. Barter, of the New Church, Chicago. 
With this fatness of good things we doubt not the 
hospitalities of the Geneva friends will be utilized, 
but there is no danger of their being exhausted. 
D. Thomas could not preach as noticed in last 
issue, having to attend the Methodist Conference 
in his own church at the sime time. 

The Illinois Social Science Association holds its 
annual meeting Oct. 2 and 3, at Clark St. Methodist 
Church, Chicago. " Interesting papers will be pre- 
sented upon the different phases of work repre- 
sented in the six departments of ' Philanthrophy,' 
'Education,' 'Sanitary Science,' Domestic Economy, 
Government and Art, and thoroughly discussed. 
All charitable and philanthropic associations, and 
all organizations working in the interest of temper- 
ance or prison reform are cordially invited to send 
delegates." 

The Ohio Conference will meet at Springfield, 
Oct. 21-23. 

The Indiana Conference at Evansville, Nov. 4-6. 
The Iowa Association at Keokuk, Nov. 11-13. 
The Wisconsin Conference at Kenosha, Dec. 2-4. 
The Seventh Congress of Women, at Madison, 
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Wis., Oct. 8-10. Twenty papers are announced, 
three scientific, seven educational, and ten on 
social science ; among which we notice, " Women 
on School Boards" Miss Abby W. May ; " Women 
as Architects," Miss Martha N. McKay; "Penal 
Legislation" Miss Lavinia Goodell ; " Woman's 
Work in Organizations" Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells ; 
" Women in Western Europe" Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 

— Michigan Conference. We are just from the 
Fall session of the Michigan Unitarian Conference, 
held at Grand Haven, Sept. 23d and 24th. Dele- 
gates were present from Ann Arbor, Kalamazoo, 
Jackson and Muskegon. Mr. Bilman, of Jackson, 
preached, Tuesday evening, a manly word on " The 
Place of the Pulpit in Modern Society," while on 
Wednesday Messrs. Sunderland and Kittridge dis- 
coursed on "The Church of the Future." . The 
former sees a change in the object from saving 
souls from shipwreck in the next world, to teaching 
them how to live in this world — body-saving, mind - 
improving and conscience-growing schools. The 
latter found a permanent place for the church, in 
the besetting mystery of life. In the future as in 
the past, the persistent demand of the soul will be, 
" Lead me to the Rock that is higher than L" Mr. 
Pardee discoursed on the "Trial and Imprisonment 
of D. M. Bennett, and its Lessons." Deploring the 
rashness and harshness of Mr. Bennett's methods, 
he yet protested against the summary and oft-times 
dishonorable methods of Comstock and his associ- 
ates. Mr. Howland talked of "The Essentials and 
Non-Essentials in Religion," showing how petty are 
the tenets of the sects compared to the great inter- 
ests of growth and goodness. In the evening Jones 
preached the closing sermon, on "The Larger 
Unity." The papers were listened to with interest, 
but the business transacted was of greater import- 
ance. Secretary Howland reported his missionary 
work for the year as chiefly centered in Climax and 
Vicksburg, where during the winter he held regular 
week-night services on alternate Monday evenings, 
demonstrating to his satisfaction that for the small- 
er towns and for the winter months, the week-night 
offers as good missionary opportunities to the advo- 
cate of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion, as Sunday evening, — a statement which it is 
to be hoped many of our busy pastors will test, the 
coming winter. Brave resolutions were passed, 
looking to more systematic missionary work ; the 
holding of conferences at unoccupied points ; the 
raising of $ 100 in the State, and asking another 
$ 100 from the A. U. A., to carry on this work. The 
following officers were elected : President, Prof. 
Chas. E. Greene, Ann Arbor ; Vice Presidents, 
Hon. J. J. Bagley, Detroit ; Hon. Austin Blair, 
Jackson ; Rev. Charles Fluhrer, Grand Rapids ; 
Dwight Cutler, Grand Haven ; C. J. Chaddock, 
Muskegon ; Silas Hubbard, Kalamazoo ; F. L. Prin- 
dle, Charlotte ; Jasper Bentley, Lapeer ; Prof. C. 
F. R. Bellows, Ypsilanti ; L. D. Bartholomew, Char- 
levoix, and Charles B. Peck, Port Huron ; Secre- 
tary, Rev. J. N. Pardee, Charlotte ; Treasurer, J. C. 
Richardson, Jackson. A resolution was also passed 
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suggesting to the publishing committee of Unity 
the desirability of retiring the long articles from its 
pages, in favor of short and pointed paragraphs 
setting forth Liberal thoughts. Suggestions are in 
order. The committee would be glad to hear furth- 
er from our readers, but why do brethren so prefer 
to contribute long articles if short ones are more 
desirable? Send in your paragraphs. 



HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 



I believe no more important request has ever 
been made of Unitarians, than the one recently 
published for further endowment of the theological 
school at Cambridge. Nor is one more important 
likely to be made in many years to come. Nor 
does it appeal only to men who are technically 
" Unitarian ;" but also to men of whatever name 
or connection, who believing still in the value of 
theological and ethical studies, would have young 
men directed in such a course by competent in- 
structors, without committing them beforehand to a 
dogmatic system, or making it the test of their 
honorable graduation. 

The pages of Unity must reach many persons 
who sympathize with the objects of the school : 
who would see the large freedom, the devout love 
of truth, and generous tolerance, for which it 
stands, become the possession not of one, but of all 
the sects in the land. The standard of religious 
liberty must be kept up ; respect for the individual 
conscience must be maintained ; the honest en- 
quirer must have his doubts and difficulties fairly 
and rationally met. But in all theological schools 
except our own, doubt and dissent are not only dis- 
honorable, but damning. The graduating honors 
of the Harvard school are given not as a reward 
for subscription or conformity, but as a reward for 
earnestness and attainment. 

Unity must reach many persons who can give 
something for the enlargement of the course of in- 
struction in this school. The demand is great. 
The equipment should not be inferior to the best. 
Two professorships are immediately and urgently 
needed. Nearly one hundred thousand dollars 
have been raised ; but thirty thousand dollars more 
are required. Let the cause plead with all who 
have the future of religious truth and liberality at 
heart. If the fountain run strong and full and 
clear, the course and quality and worth of the river 
are no longer questionable. If the fountain fail, 
we have only a dry desolate gorge, where once 
flowed a life-giving stream. 

Well did President Eliot say : " In the whole 
history of the Unitarian movement, I can find no 
public act which seems to me so certain to commend 
the admiration and call forth the gratitude of pos- 
terity as that act of founding in a university a the- 
ological school absolutely free from test either of 
opinion or practice. It was an act of prophetic 
faith in freedom ; an act which anticipated by gen- 
erations the public opinion even of the educated 
classes." * * * 

"It only asks that its students, be they few or 



many, may be provided with the best instruction in 
Old Testament and New Testament literature, 
homiletics, church history, ethics, and theology, 
which the university can secure from competent 
scholars willing to teach in an unsectarian school." 

The university appeals to " that ever-increasing 
body of persons who value liberty in religion, and 
desire to see trained a clergy at once learned, 
devout and free. The university also appeals with 
confidence to the thousands of men and women 
who have loved and honored the preachers and 
pastors whom the Divinity School has sent out 
during the past sixty years. If all the people whose 
times have, consciously or unconsciously, been 
made happier and better by the cheering, consoling, 
emancipating, and uplifting influences which have 
gone forth from the school, should contribute out 
of their abundance, or out of their penury, to the 
permanent fund which is to result from our present 
undertaking, how great would be the sum of it !" 

May some who read this, at once, send in their 
responses of faith and good will ! 

J. C. Learned. 



NOTES. 

Some might find a providence even in yellow fever. An 
exchange says : " The fear of epidemic the last two years has 
caused a greatly increased attention to sanitary matters. As 
a consequence, the rates of sickness and death in our principal 
cities have been lower this year than formany years previous." 

M. D. Conway says : "Young Louis Napoleon is simply a 
dead youth who, in trying to kill Zulus, got killed. Multiply 
that dead youth and his mourning mother by a million or so, 
and you have what the Napoleons have done for other youths 
and their mothers. Multiply it by another million or so, and 
you have what this youth, had he lived, must have tried to do 
for the sons and mothers of France." 

John Stuart Mill wrote in his autobiography: "On religion 
in particular, the time appears to me to have come when it is 
the duty of all who, being qualified in point of knowledge, 
have, on mature consideration, satisfied themselves that the 
current opinions are false but hurtful, to make their dissent 
known ; at least, if they are among those whose station or 
reputation gives their opinion a chance of being attended to. 
Such an avowal would put an end, at once and forever, to the 
vulgar prejudice that what is called, very improperly, unbelief, 
is connected with any bad qualities either of mind or heart." 

A correspondent of The B isIoh Traveller says that in 
watching the Charity Kindergarten she has been impressed 
with the quickness with which the most vicious children, 
those taken, in fact, from the gutter, become good and sweet 
under the benign influences of the Kindergarten. The first 
few days it is like a menagerie of little wild beasts, tearing, 
pounding each other, talking profane and obseene language, re- 
bellious, selfish — all the vices being displayed in miniature. 
In a week's time order has dawned, for delightful occupations 
have chained attention, beautiful sights and sounds, and 
lovely sentiments set to music, have charmed eye and ear and 
heart, harmonious and dramatic plays have been organized, 
kind words and caresses have wakened a new sense of enjoy- 
ment, and in less than a month it is a little, orderly, docile, 
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compliant company, in which all are agreeable to each other, 
forming little friendships, and making sacrifices. — N. Y. 
Tribune. 

E. E. Hale recently said, speaking from the text, " For no 
man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself": " The 
solidarity of the human race is one of the essential central 
truths which is revealed anew to men in all occasions of cri- 
sis. When men are enjoying a short prosperity — when they 
are making ready for swift calamity — in their recklessness 
they forget this central law, and drift back into individual- 
ism, selfishness, self-culture and other forms of deviltry." 

The October Atlantic contains a very interesting article on 
'Sincere Demagogy," by the author of "Certain Dangerous, 
Tendencies in American Life" — giving the agreeing convic- 
tions of various " thoughtful and earnest men " (both labor- 
ers and capitalists) with whom he has conversed, and his 
comments upon them. He concludes that " the need of the 
time is the education of the people in the principles and duties 
of American citizenship and fraternity." There is also an in- 
structive article on "Socialism in Germany," by Willard 
Brown. The remaining contents are: Irene the Missionary; 
Ah, Dawn, Delay, by Celeste M. A. Winslow ; The Venus of 
Milo; Giacomo Meyerbeer, by William F. A p thorp; Sleep, 
by Catharine Lee Bates; The House of McVicker, by M. L 
Thompson ; Foreign Trade no Cure for Hard Times, by W. 
G. M.; Haroun al Raschid, by Thomas S. Collier; Life at a 
Little Court, by Sidney Hyde; On Lynn Terrace, by Thom- 
as B. Aldrich; Burns and Scotch Song before Him, by J. C. 
Shairp; Albert Gallatin, by J. T. M., Jr.; Withered Roses, 
by William Winter ; A Day at Windsor, by Richard* Grant 
White; The Contributors' Club; and Recent Literature. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes' life of study, of reflection, 
and of literary production gives to his opinions on Reading 
peculiar value. His answer to the question "How shall we 
read?" is brief. He believes in reading in a large proportion 
by subjects rather than by authors — and certainly for syste- 
matic, accurate culture there can be no better plan. While 
such a method gives to the mind plentiful stores of fact and 
argument, it also insensibly leads it to arrangement, combin- 
ation, reflection and discussion ; and it, no doubt, excludes 
much trash which unsystematic reading ignorantly admits. 
"Some books," says the Doctor, "must be read tasting, as it 
were, every word. * * * But once become familiar with 
a subject so as to know what you wish to learn about it, and 
you can read a page as a flash of lightning reads it. Learn a 
lesson from Houdin and his son's practice of looking in at a 
shop-window and remembering all they saw. Learn to read 
a page in the shortest possible time, and to stand a thorough 
examination on its contents." There could be no wiser in- 
junction in regard to reading than is contained in this last 
sentence. The number of books that are devoured leaving 
'not a rack behind' is almost incredible; perhaps to five per- 
sons in fifty the reading of a fresh volume is something more 
than a temporary excitement and amusement. Assimilation 
in the matter of reading is not taught in the schools of any 
country. Dr. Holmes has but small patience with the habit 
of novel reading, and of those young women who do most 
persistently pursue it, he says : " What are they doing but 
pouring water into buckets whose bottoms are as full of holes 
as a colander, and which would have nothing to show if 
Niagara had been emptied into them?" — N. Y. Tribune. 
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About a year ago. Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Dr. James Marti- 
neau's successor in the Unitarian Church in Little Portland 
street, London, gave a discourse to his congregation on the 
service book in use amongst them. The book is that con- 
taining ten forms of service, and is well known and widely 
used amongst the Unitarian body. The discourse was given 
in accordance with a request made by the committee. Mr. 
Wicksteed said that before accepting the position of minister 
of that church he believed he could conscientiously read all 
the services of that book with the power of modifying ex- 
pressions which was allowed to the minister. He found, 
however, that the fact of officiating obliged him to subject 
every sentence to a very searching test, and now he found in 
the first eight services not merely inadequacy, but unreality 
and insincerity. His grounds of objection to them were five : 
(i) They placed Jesus of Nazareth in a position of being the 
sole means of leading man to God. (2) They contained ex- 
pressions implying that the Bible was a revelation, and the 
only revelation from God to man. (3) They contained 
expressions implying low conceptions of God's nature, as that 
He might cast us off in our old age, if we did not constantly 
lavish adulation upon Him. (4) They contained ascetic ideas 
instead of practical ones, such as praying that in our worldly 
affairs we might never cease to think of the life to come; and 
(5) they contained petitions for temporal benefits. He said 
it might be thought that these objections could be cured by 
alterations of the expressions embodying the principles thus 
disapproved of ; but to that course there were three objections: 
(t) It gave a wrong impression to strangers that they should 
find such a service book in all the pews. (2) It gave a wrong 
fflea of destructiveness and instability of doctrine to find the 
service book extensively altered in practice ; and (3) the 
whole prayers were based upon a strong foundation of princi- 
ple, and, even when modified, they would still have an air of 
unreality about them. Whereas proper prayers should be 
conceived in a right spirit, such as those in the ninth and 
tenth services in the book. He concluded his address by be- 
seeching his congregation not to let any regard for him per- 
sonally to lead them into permitting him to alter their services, 
and eliminate from the services what they themselves con- 
sidered to be the bread of life. There can be little doubt, 
however, that Mr. Wicksteed has merely given utterance to 
the sentiments felt by the bulk of his congregation, and that 
the result will be an alteration of the service book. This is 
an important event in the progress of religious thought in 
England. It shows that the principal Unitarian Congrega- 
tion in London has passed from the old Christolatrous and 
Bibliolatrous position into that of pure Theism, and that 
they are now about to take the step of formally avowing the 
convictions which have crept into their, hearts ; when the 
bulk of the Unitarian body shall have formally accepted the 
principles of Theism, it will form a Church which may suit- 
ably be joined by many nominal adherents of the Church of 
England, who are practically Theists, but merely preserve an 
outward conformity to the Established Church, because they 
do not see any organized body professing the principles which 
they inwardly hold. Hitherto Unitarianism has progressed 
in inward development ; when that process is over, the Uni- 
tarian religion will he able to progress in gaining adherents all 
over the land. — Theistic Quarterly Review 9/ Calcutta. 



" You must elect your work, take what your brain can, 
drop all the rest." — Emerson. 
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UNITY craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes tho> 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 



WE8TERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street 



Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal, 
minds of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

TREASURER'S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
September 29. From All Souls Church, Janesville, Wis., 
Annual Assessment to Western Conference, $20.00. 

JO-.KPH SH1PPKN, Treas., 
417 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Rules to make Home Pleasant, refened to in 
Unity of July 15th, are now ready. They are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and are designed for home-walls where 
there are children. Price 30 cents per doz. or 5 cents per copy 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 35 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durable,per too, 
98.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series—" Corner Stones of Character,"— by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 13 lessons (6 slips). Single sets, to cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— •• School Life,"— by Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms and prices as above. 

Fourth Series — "The Growth of the Hebrew Religion " 
—by W. C. Gannett. About 20 lessons. Appearing in cur- 
rent Nos. of UNITY. Ready completed, in pamphlet, by Oct. 
IS. Single copy, 15 cts.; 5 or more, 12 cts. each 

A Chart (9x14 inches) to go with Series IV., showing the 
four strata in Old Testament literature, with the chief relig- 
ious events and probable dates of the books in each age A 
convenience to fasten in one's Bible. Per copy, $ cts. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price $ cts. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

New Series (C.) — " Corner-Stones of Character,"— 12 
cards ; can be used with Lesson— Series I, above, on " Uni- 
form Lesson" plan. Per package, 20 cts. Photograph, 
verses, tinted card : the whole very pretty. 

Series A— '"Sayings of Jesus," — 10 cards, illuminated; 
per package, 15 cts. 

Series B — " Kindness to Animals," — locards, illuminated; 
per package, 15 cts. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Introduction to the New Testament, L. A. Sawyer $2 00 

Essentials and Non Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. Clark. 

Paper, 25 cents ; cloth 50 

Translation of the Prophets, Geo. R. Noyes, 2 vols. ... 2 50 
Translation of the Psalms and Proverbs, Geo. R. Noyes 1 25 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper. 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol I 00 

Channing's Memoirs 2 50 

Translation of the New Testament, Geo. R. Noyes. ... 1 50 
Endeavors after the Christian Life, James Martineau . . 1 oa 
Studies of Christianity, James Martineau 1 25 
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How far liberal thought is invading orthodoxy, 
may be seen by a sermon which President Fair- 
child, of Oberlin, recently preached in a Presbyte- 
rian church in Cleveland. According to Prof. 
Swing, the sermon "assigns to paradise all who do 
right," even though they " may not believe in the 
inspiration of the Bible," and " may not be able to 
feel the truth of the common ideas about the atone- 
ment or the person and office of Christ," and " may 
not be certain that there is a heaven or a hell ;" and 
even "if there be minds which cannot believe that 
there is a personal Deity, and if those minds are so 
willing that there should be such a Deity, and so 
love the eternal right as always to love it and teach 
it, why, this doing the right is what God and hu 
inanity want, and this atheist will pass to the Fath- 
er's House." Prof. Swing says all these unbelievers 
"would have been consigned to perdition by all the 
religious ancestors of the Oberlin President ;" yet 
that this sermon " seems to surpass all others seen 
by me, and coming from orthodox pulpits, in fore- 
shadowing the theology of the near future." One 
would hardly suppose that the church which peace- 
ably heard this declaration of the salvation of pro- 
fessed atheists, still keeps a "confession of faith" 
which teaches the damnation of infants. 



So Dr. Boyd and his church have finally been 
disfellowshipped by the most of the Baptist clergy 
of St. Louis, — chiefly for inviting a Unitarian to 
the communion, and for once holding a joint ser- 
vice with the Jewish congregation who were furnish- 
ing them a church to worship in. How far Dr. El- 
liot had a right to " partake of the Lord's supper," 
we will not assume to say. But if the Baptists can 
have no "joint service with the Jews," they will 
have to change their customs much. From Sunday 
to Sunday the Baptists sing Jewish psalms as wor- 
ship, and read Jewish writings as the very word of 
God ; John the Baptist, however ardently he may 
have preached " close communion," was a Jew ; 
and the New Testament takes special pains to 
prove that Jesus himself was another, and once de- 
clares that he said " salvation is of the Jews." If 
the Baptist church is going to be so nice about its 



fellowship with the Jews, it will have to straightway 
get itself a new Bible and God. 

NATURAL RELIGION. 

Religion is the adoration of the Good, the Beau- 
tiful and the True. 

Morality also is devotion to the Good, the Beau- 
tiful and the True. 

How, then, do they differ ? 

Religion is adoration of the Good, the Beautiful 
and the True, as actual and living in Being. 

Morality is devotion to the Good, the Beautiful 
and the True, as the end to be attained unto in our 
own being. 

Religion " binds us back" to the Source of our 
being. 

Morality points forward to the proper aim and 
destiny of our being. 

The Holy, Beautiful and True Being is called by 
the One Great Name : that name is God, the Su- 
preme Holiness, Beauty and Truth. 

We call him also our Father : " One God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in us all." 

All men, and all the dumb animals who are our ' 
fellow-beings, and whatsoever creature may exist 
anywhere — all "live and move and have their be- 
ing" in him, and are his children. 

There is only one religion : for religion is wor- 
ship of the One Supreme True, Beautiful and Holy 
Being, whose name is God. If a saint pray, and a 
savage prostrate himself before a carved image or 
block of wood, both worship God, for there is none 
beside him who can be worshipped. 

But there are many forms of religion, and these 
forms are called Historical Religions. < 

All historical religions contain truth, for all share 
in the one universal religion, and in that part they 
are true and everlasting. 

All historical religions contain error, for all con- 
tain the notions of particular nations and times ; 
in this part they are incomplete, or erroneous and 
transitory. 

Buddhism, Parseeism, Judaism, Christianity, are 
examples of historical religions. 
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Buddhism is the historical religion which was be- 
gun in India by the teaching of the prophet Gotama 
Buddha. 

Parseeism is the historical religion which was be- 
gun in Persia by the teaching of the prophet Zor- 
oaster. 

Judaism is the historical religion of the Jews, 
founded on the authority of the Hebrew prophets 
and teachers, chiefly on the traditions of the prophet 
Moses. 

Christianity is the historical religion which was 
begun in Palestine by the teaching of the prophet 
Jesus. 

Historical religions are preserved in the form of 
Books, called Sacred Books or Scriptures. 

The Bible is the collection of the sacred books 
of the Jews and of the Christians. 

The books of the Old Testament are the scrip- 
tures of Judaism. 

The New Testament is a collection of the writings 
of the first Christians; and all th? books of the 
Bible, both of the Old Testamer.t and of the New 
Testament, are the Christian ccriptures. 

The Bible ought to be read with reverence, with 
care and with reason : reverently, because it holds 
great, beautiful and devout thoughts, uttered by 
holy men and prophets; carefully, because care 
and knowledge are needful in order to understand 
it; rationally, because reason is the light of the 
mind whereby to try all things and judge what is 
true. 

The most sacred things in human companionship 
are Love and Duty. 

Love is a deep and kind feeling of fraternity and 
fellowship with all creatures, as one family in the 
Fatherhood of God. 

The sum of Duty is to confess all creatures and 
things to be what they are, and to behave toward 
them according to their nature. 

We express the sense of duty by the word ought, 
which we speak and understand because we are 
children of God. 

We live, therefore, in this three-fold bond : unto 
our Father, iiVReligion ; unto all creatures, in Love 
and in Duty. This is the sum of the whole matter. 
"What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?" J. v. b. 

HIC LABOR. 
Unity has sent forth the word that the " days of 
destruction are past," and the time for " construc- 
tion " is at hand. Mr. Frothingham, in his farewell 
sermon, passes the word along the lines, in clear, 



ITY. 

decisive tones, "The reign of individualism is 
over; destructive methods have had their day. 
Parker, and Emerson, and Channing, and the Qua- 
kers preached individualism, and nobly they did 
their work." That work was in time and in place, 
— the logical outcome of the hour. It emphasized 
the soul ; it lifted the man from beneath the wheels 
of the organization to a co-ordinate function there- 
in. But the time has arrived for a new departure. 
" To-day, it seems to me," adds the preacher of the 
farewell discourse, " the last word of dogmatic in- 
dividualism is spoken from this place." So that the 
watchwords of leadership henceforth, it appears, 
must be, "Construction," "Organization," "Up- 
building," and not demolition. 

Nothing can be truer than such words. They 
are wisdom crystalized out of the atmosphere of 
the hour, — clear, crisp and unmistakable. But here 
comes in the difficulty, the hoc opus of the whole 
matter. The people to be "constructed " are peo- 
ple to be " reconstructed," and this is exactly what 
they dotft want. " Organization " is a symbol of 
such scarlet hue — when waved in the faces of the 
great mass of "individuals" — as to provoke at once 
antagonistic impulses. They have fought their way 
out of organizations for the most part (or dropped 
out, as the case may be), and, like " Sambo's " con- 
ception of liberty, their main idea of religion is to 
be out of their former slavery. All their mental 
attitudes, habits and executive forces were created 
in destructive warfare. Any battle-cry to put down 
something, brings them to the front There is a 
tremendous momentum of this old feeling yet un- 
spent, and it will be a long time before the counter- 
feeling can be generated sufficient to overcome it, 
and move the disintegrated "individuals" to the 
peaceful work of organization, reconstruction, and 
the true upbuilding of religious man on the founda- 
tions of Reason, Righteousness and imperishable 
Hope. In all transition periods there is great waste 
and drift before the advance movement gets itself 
in hand and begins consciously to feel the strong 
set in the new direction. All intelligent workers 
for man, with faith in God, will bear these things 
in mind, and not lose patience or heart, for the 
victory will surely come. Not much dependence 
can be placed upon the great mass of disorganized 
material now drifting about loosely. It lacks cohe- 
sion ; it dreads committal. Its generation must 
pass away, and a new generation be raised up with 
a new consciousness, broader vision, grander mo- 
mentum, and a more majestic sweep in the onward 
movement, whereby religion shall be instituted as 
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trees and worlds are. To men who work with God 
and time, difficulties are not discouragements ; they 
are only minus quantities to be cancelled on the 
way. 

Meanwhile many will fall back from sheer impo- 
tence, into the old maternal arms which, perchance, 
they unwisely spurned, and will sleep beneath the 
household benediction. Many, weary with outward 
strife, but having found the great peace-chord for 
themselves, will retire to the holy of holies, and 
sing of what only they and the Infinite can hear ; 
while multitudes of others will live on, and drift on, 
and die, and make no sign. 

Meanwhile, too, light and liberty shall silently 
work out the old organizations, bigotries will soften, 
charities will more and more leaven the lump, and 
a diviner gospel generate itself in existing organi- 
zations. But whether the old body shall be raised 
up, enlarged and animated by a new soul, or the 
supernal life shall put on a new body, we care not 
to inquire. The graveyard is to be traversed and 
conquered in either case ; only what is immortal 
can do this. The conquering march through the 
land of silence and negation, gathers from it no al- 
lies ; they are to be created. Hie labor, j. h. d. 

LIBERALISM IN RELIGION. 

W. F. ALLEN. 

Cardinal Newman's recent attack upon " Liberal- 
ism in Religion," as the enemy he has fought for 
fifty years and means to fight for the rest of his life, is 
one of those utterances which set people to thinking, 
and which serve almost as an epoch in the progress 
of thought. And nothing is healthier or more prom- 
ising for liberals in thought than so frank an ex- 
pression of antagonism as this. A serious and com- 
plete defence of Liberal Thought is not to be un- 
dertaken hastily and without due preparation : I 
wish merely to call attention to two expressions of 
Cardinal Newman's, which, in a person of less sin- 
cerity and uprightness of mind, might be called 
gross misrepresentations. Every writer may make 
his own definitions ; but if he is a controversialist, 
he will find it to his advantage to take the position 
of his antagonists, as defined by themselves, not as 
he himself chooses to define it. Otherwise he may 
find that he is fighting a man of straw ; he will win 
applause from his own followers, but will have very 
little effect on his opponents. This, it seems to me, 
is the case with Cardinal Newman's definition of 
Liberalism in Religion. 

" Liberalism in Religion," says Cardinal Newman, 
" is the doctrine that there is no positive truth in 



religion, but that one creed is as good as another." 
This is Cardinal Newman's definition, not ours. 
We Liberals do not say that there is no positive 
truth in religion, but that there is no positive assur- 
ance of the truth. Most certainly, the doctrines of 
religion are either true or false ; either the death of 
Christ redeemed the world, or it did not ; either 
Mohammed was a true prophet or he was not; 
either there is a future life or there is not. What 
we hold is, that the human powers are inadequate 
to determine absolutely whether certain doctrines are 
true or not ; and that this is so is proved by the fact 
that men of equal honesty and intellectual ability 
differ so widely upon them : the whole history of 
human thought shows that it is impossible to obtain 
upon these subjects a verity like that which we 
have in regard to the facts of history or the laws of 
natural science. 

Again : who says that " one creed is as good as 
another ? " Certainly not Liberals : for Truth is 
the element of value, and the creed that is true is 
the best — could we only know what creed that is. 
Even as it is, in all the uncertain groping of the 
human intellect, the truth that each man holds, the 
portion of absolute truth that he sees, is a priceless 
possession to him. What we maintain is, that the 
possession is a purely personal one ; that, in the 
fallibility of the human intellect, our apprehension 
of truth is at least incomplete, and that no man has 
a right to set himself up as judge over another, in 
regard to it. Its value lies between a man and his 
Maker, and other men have nothing whatever to do 
with it. What mankind needs more than anything 
else to learn, is that so long as a man does his duty 
by you, his creed is of no more concern to you than 
the color of his hair, or his taste in music. 

But, we are told, the danger lies just here ; we 
have no guarantee that the man whose belief is 
wrong will do his duty by you. Have we any guar- 
antee for the man whose belief is right t We may 
think that we discern certain forces by which the 
man who does not hold our faith will certainly be 
carried astray in the end. How do*we know that 
he may not see, or think he sees, similar tendencies 
in our faith — which is infidelity to him ? The Cal- 
vinist says that if he believed that all men would 
be saved, he should have no inducements to virtue; 
the Universalist answers that if he believed that his 
salvation depended not upon his own conduct, but 
upon the arbitrary election of God in the merits of 
Christ, he should have no inducements to virtue. 
There is no greater fallacy, and no more fruitful 
source of mischief, than the disposition to pro- 
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nounce judgment upon a force of belief which one 
sees only from the outside, and declare that it must 
lead to immorality. Obsta principiis; watch ten- 
dencies, be on your guard against the least approach 
of evil— in yourself. In others you cannot do it, 
but must be content to watch their conduct ; " by 
their fruits ye shall know them." Or will Cardinal 
Newman say that Alexander VI., the infallible Pope, 
was a better man than the heretic Savonarola, 
whom he burned ? 



THE RELIGION OF THE MAJORITY ; 

OR, 

THE PRICE OF POPULARITY. 

A DiKOUlM delivered before the Illinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious 
Societies, at Geneva, Illinois, October 8th, 1879, 

BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in 
heaven, for so persecuted they the prophets which were before 
you. — Mall, v.: 11, 12. 

I have often thought that one of the most vital 
prayers found in literature, is that in which poor 
Robert Burns, half in jest, struck off at the expense 
of the poor lady who thought "herseF sae line" : 

" O wad some pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel s as ithers see us I 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 

And foolish notion ; 
What airs in dress an' gait wad lea'e us, 

And ev'n devotion I" 

This is a prayer as wholesome to communities as 
it is to individuals. By it, the dignity of our 
thoughts as well as of our dress might well be test- 
ed. By such a test, how superficial are the stand- 
ards of a popular religion ? how cheap the distinc- 
tions upon which the majority bases its claim for 
religious superiority ? When we reflect upon what 
trifling things theological disputations do rest, we 
see how shallow is the claim of numbers. Take, 
for instance, this great theological sin of " denying 
Jesus," to use the cant phrase of the sects. It is 
generally simply a failure on the part of the theo- 
logical sinner to read in the prescribed way the 
first chapters of Matthew, or some grave doubts of 
the real meaning of the first two chapters of Luke, 
whether they are to be taken as eastern allegory, 
oriental poetry, or as prosaic history. That story 
of visible angels in the cloud, the wandering star 
coming a convenient route and speed to Bethlehem, 
stopping in such a definite spot over the little vil- 
lage that the Magi could know just which stable 
they were to enter. Or the grounds of still graver 
heresy, based upon the way you read the first four- 
teen verses of John. If, as an intelligent scholar, 
you discover in these verses some scraps of mystic 
philosophy representing the prevalent platonic 
thought of the day, instead of accepting them as 
pressed brick fresh from the theological kilns of 
heaven, bringing to you the revealed dogma of the 
trinity, you are indeed unworthy religious fellow- 
ship or confidence. The great sin against Jesus, 
for which you are ostracised from the communion 
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of the churches of the West, for which we are de- 
nied the fellowship of our brother clergy, consists 
in our failure to understand the theological rule of 
three, which reverses nature's rule of three, making 
three one and one three. 

The grave sins which are so bad that they com- 
pel good men to withhold their confidence from the 
sinner, are committed when the intellect, in its integ- 
rity, fails to utter, with full resonance, certain arti- 
cles of the creed. Now, to the thoughtful, I say 
these distinctions are very trivial, and, could the 
great multitude who stand by them so loyally " see 
themselves as others see them," they would feel 
much ashamed of their trifling, making such sec- 
ondary and remote things essential, to the neglect 
of the great essentials that lie in the very fore- 
ground of Bible and life. 

Now, infidelity to the Golden Rule, for instance, 
would seem to be a heresy well worthy the powder 
of church deacons and elders. Such a heretic 
might be game which they would do well to hunt 
down. Indeed, there is a venerable document, a 
creed of the ancient Fathers, known as the Ten 
Commandments, which might well be insisted upon 
as a test of orthodoxy ; and in such insistency 
orthodoxy would find new dignity. There is a 
skepticism concerning the practical wisdom of the 
good Samaritan which might receive more attention 
than it does. It ought to be a graver offence than 
that skepticism which troubles so many ecclesias- 
tics now-a-davs, concerning Joshua's power to per- 
suade the Almighty to give him an extension of 
daylight, for the successful butchery of his enemies, 
or even a skepticism as to whether Jesus could 
curse a fig-tree, or turn water into wine. 

As we meditate upon these things in the freedom 
of our own closet, it would seem that there are sev- 
eral precepts in the New Testament which ought to 
commend themselves to our creed-builders, if they 
are going to make a crucial test of orthodoxy, texts 
which -ought at least to stand alongside of the first 
verses of John and that other text, which scholars 
are now well agreed is spurious, " He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned." In this test of orthodoxy, 
common-sense asks, Why not include the scripture, 
which says, " Why of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?" "Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good ;" " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven ;" " Let us consider one another, to 
provoke unto love and to good works j" "And final- 
ly, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, if there be any 
praise, think on these things." Such sentences 
would seem to be more flitting for our creeds than the 
dogmas which crowd so many of them,when we think 
of it by ourselves. Even yet, we have not reached 
the greatest utterances of the Nazarene — they that 
stand like golden pillars at the very portico of the 
gospel. The written creeds of the majority have 
no use for their language, and the popular religion 
is often too busy with other things to insist much 
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upon their spirit ; yet the individual heart and con- 
science does not hesitate to recognize in them the 
supreme things in religion. I refer to that opening 
Psalm with which the greatest preacher introduced 
the greatest of sermons, the priceless necklace of 
the soul — the Beatitudes — each of which suggests 
sermons to the preacher, poems to the poet, and 
volumes of wisdom to the philosopher. Could we 
but have the historic sense strong enough to trans- 
port ourselves to that far-off time and land, when 
and where they were uttered, we might realize how 
searching, how radical must have sounded those 
ringing sentences, falling on ears hardened to the 
meaningless repetition of the commonplaces of the 
common religion. 'Twas on the mountain-side that 
he opened his mouth and taught them these things. 
This means that religion has, for a few moments, 
slipped the fetters of conventionalism. Piety has 
escaped from the prison-home of temple and syna- 
gogue, and is airing itself. It means that the high- 
priest of religion is there talking, without the tog- 
gery of breast-plates or vestments — preaching with- 
out the nasal accents of the Sabbath. He is talk- 
ing to the crowd, for that is what it was. What was 
he saying to them ? Was he preaching to them the 
religion of the majority ? Hardly, I think, else he 
would have told them — 

1. What they had heard before ; or, 

2. What they wanted to hear ; or, 

3. That which would make them feel contented 
with themselves. 

These three elements must always more or less 
clearly enter into the religion of the major- 
ity. People of small musical culture, like 
only old tunes; so people of small religious 
nature are fond only of familiar phrases. They 
call for the old, old story. A new strain disturbs 
them. A fresh thought hurts them. A suggestion 
that there may be a new version of the old Bible, 
with fresh meaning and larger interpretation, pains 
them. 

Then the majority want their own thoughts, not 
another's. They ask of the preacher just what they 
ask of the tailor and dress-maker, viz : to fit their 
own goods upon their own forms. They allow these 
drapers to dictate the trimming, and expect of them 
to cut according to fashion ; farther than that the 
popular preacher, no more than the popular tailor 
or dress-maker, cannot be allowed to go with impu- 
nity. 

Once again — I think that as the throng slowly 
dispersed down that hill-slope, after listening to the 
great sermon, they were hardly prepared to vote for 
that kind of religion. They could not go away 
feeling that they had " got religion," as the phrase 
goes, but rather that they were a good ways from it. 
They could not have laid the sweet unction to their 
souls, as many have since, that their names were 
safely registered in the book of life. They began 
to realize that religion was no such comfortable 
mantle as they had supposed. You can't get a new 
suit of clothes in an hour unless you buy it ready- 
made, and then the chances are that it will neither 
fit nor wear well ; and you cannot get a new heart 
suddenly, unless you get it in the same way and on 



the same conditions. Those opening sentences 
must have fallen like lead on the frivolous in the 
crowd, if they half understood their meaning. 
They went up there proud in sense of a chosen lin- 
eage, a noble ancestry. He rebuked them by prom- 
ising happiness to the poor in spirit. They went 
up confident and hopeful. Only to the wise, who 
felt their own degradation, did he promise peace. 
Boastfully they demanded territory — the meek pos- 
sessed the earth. They were satisfied with' what 
they were — only those who hungered and thirsted 
could be filled. Vindictive in their spirit, he re- 
minded them that only the merciful could expect 
mercy. Ever clamorous for a vision of Jehovah, 
he startled them with the statement that the pure 
in heart was the indispensable condition of vision. 
They wanted a military leader. Only the peace- 
makers are children of God. They counted the 
Roman yoke a disgrace, the crowning evil of their 
lives; but he tells them, this is the prophets' 
lot ; persecution is the true man's credentials. This 
Sermon on the Mount is still an unwelcome docu- 
ment, when properly interpreted. I have not the 
slightest doubt, were Jesus to come again, 
using, as I am sure he would, other than the stock 
phrases of conventional piety, speaking out of a 
throbbing heart on the living issues of to-day, fla- 
voring his sentences with* America and not Pales- 
tine, he would find no popular synagogue to wel- 
come him, no organized orthodoxy to support him, 
but few priests of the order of Aaron or of the 
house of Levi, would step down from their 
pulpits that he might ascend ; but rather, I suspect, 
if he spoke under shelter at all, he must, like his 
disciple Garrison, climb a secular stage or heretical 
platform. His Beatitudes would yet sound like the 
vague rhapsodies of a dreamer, and be promptly 
voted impracticable. 

Perhaps the hardest of them all would be the last 
one, which accepts unpopularity as one of the con- 
ditions of the beatific life. This is something very 
hard to realize. How many there are who refuse 
to accept the higher joys at any such a price, and 
deliberately refuse to pay this price of manhood ; 
they can't accept the first condition of real woman- 
hood. They refuse righteousness if it brings per- 
secution, and make serious obeisance to the cow- 
ardly proverb, " Better out of the world than out 
of the fashion ;" and so they consent to be out of 
the world of living thought — out of the world of 
moving intelligence — out of the world of growth 
and expansion— only so that they may be popular, 
and wear the brand which the master of the crowd 
may choose to put upon them, though it may be 
the blankness of stupidity written upon their fore- 
heads or the rouge of insidious indulgence painted 
upon the cheek. Elder Finney used to say that 
most men would prefer to go to hell with the crowd 
than to go to heaven with the few, and it is true 
that thousands do pass the hell-gates of insincerity 
and mental indolence in order to stay with the 
crowd. They put out the fires of the soul that 
they may the better warm themselves with the heat- 
ed air of a crowded room. How many who call 
themselves followers of Jesus, even undertake to 
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discover truth by counting noses and seek to estab- 
lish their credentials by statistics. They who pro- 
fess to be ministers of the one true gospel speak 
tauntingly of earnest souls and noble thinkers, if 
perchance they speak to small audiences — as if a 
crowded house was evidence of truth. Did Jesus 
so regard it ? You can scarcely read a page of a 
denominational paper without stumbling upon this 
plea of respectability that comes from numbers. 
Orthodoxy is always a creature of the majority, and 
changes as majorities change. Popularly speaking, 
Tennyson is right when he says — 
" For in this windy world. 
What 's up is faith ; what 's down is heresy." 

During the short period when Arius was pope, 
Unitarianism was Catholic orthodoxy ; but the next 
council, that deposed Arius and elevated Athana- 
sius, made Trinitarianism orthodox evermore in the 
Catholic church. The crowd will always vote 
themselves right, but truth lives on independent of 
numbers. Unchanging and unchanged, she rides 
forever, undisturbed by the hurrahs of the throng, 
in the bosom of the eternal God ; and it is with 
him and the few, the very few, of his children, who 
best understand him, that the great truth of any 
age is to be found. 

The Methodists once were honored in being call- 
ed " Barn-worshippers "—now they fling the An- 
nual of the Book Concern in your face as evidence 
of their divine value. But the servant-girl knows 
enough to discover the pettiness of their claim ; for, 
let them roll their figures upon their tongue as they 
please, their battalions shrivel into a squad when 
compared with the great Romish regiment ; but 
Romanism sinks into a doubt when we see how far 
ahead the Greek church runs at the Christian poles, 
and Christianity itself, though nineteen centuries 
old, is voted a heresy and a lie at the world's con- 
vention. Buddhism is the orthodoxy of humanity. 
It outvotes Christianity two to one. And still peo- 
ple wonder why this doctrine or that, if true, is not 
more popular. May the fault not be that of the 
masses rather than the principle ? The Eternal re- 
veals himself not at parades, but in closets. Ask 
not, " What of the enemy ?" of the sleeping army 
snoring in their tents, but rather of the sleepless 
picket walking his beat on the outpost. 

The religion of the majority deals with what men 
have heard, with what men expect to hear, and ap- 
peals to the complacencies of humanity ; but the 
religion of truth, the ministry of God brings to 
men new oracles, forces upon them unwelcome 
truths, and disturbs the complacent sleeper in the 
camp. It fires the alarm at the outpost ; it beats 
the long roll ; it re-forms the hurrying line, and 
gives the command, " Forward !" 

In all this I mean no disrespect to the majority. 
Numbers do challenge our admiration, whether it 
be the countless fishes that swim in great schools 
along the shores, or the acres of grasshoppers that 
overshadow our western plains, or the steady tramp 
of marching armies. There is strength in numbers, 
and we are glad if possible to be counted on their 
side. There is a kind of courage and faith gener- 
ated in a crowd. There is a manward instinct that 



leads us in our weakness to lean upon each other. 
I believe in closed ranks ; I believe in the moral 
strength that comes from human approbation, but 
let it not be bought at too great a sacrifice. Let 
us not sink the man in the mass. The unit is the 
basis of all mathematics, so is it the primal factor 
in all ethics. I believe in the voter more than in 
the soldier, for the ballot hints at an individuality 
which the bayonet overshadows. Let not the man- 
ward gravitation so swerve us out of our orbit that 
it will overlay the God-attraction in our life. The 
love of popularity is a centrifugal force which, if 
not checked, will lead us out of our God-appointed 
orbit. It will immolate us as it has immolated 
thousands, under the crushing wheels of the great 
Juggernaut of modern society — " Public Opinion." 
Let us be warned of this danger by the quaint say- 
ing of Joel Barlow, poet of the Revolution : " We 
never hear of a man committing suicide for want 
of a loaf of bread, but it is often done for want of 
a coach." Says Smiles : 

"Men will descend to immortality rather than 
descend in apparent rank ; they will yield to dis- 
honesty rather than yield up the mock applause 

and hollow respect of that big fool, ' the world.' 
****** 
"To be 'respectable,' what is not sacrificed? 
Peace, honesty, truth, virtue — all to keep up ap- 
pearances. We must torment and enslave ourselves 
because we must extort 'the world's' applause, or 

at least obtain 'the world's' good opinion. 
****** 
" Vain men will give up their lives rather than 
their class notions of respectability. They will cut 
the thread of existence rather than cut fashionable 
life." 

This religion of the majority has its disadvantages. 
Large bodies move slowly ; you must take short 
steps in a crowd. There is great waste of energy 
in moving with too great a baggage train. It is es- 
timated that the infantry service throws away a 
man's weight in lead in order to kill him. The 
sharp-shooter picks his man with every bullet. 
The infantry-man is lost in the line, the sharp- 
shooter preserves his individuality — hence the dif- 
ference. May we not sacrifice growth and useful- 
ness for the sake of an uniform ? Let us not load 
our limbs with a ball and chain, marked, " What 
will the people say?" Rather may we remember 
with Lowell, that — 

" Truth 's forever on the scaffold, 

Error ever on the throne ; 
But the scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadows, 

Keeping watch above his own." 

With Fred. Douglass, that "One with God is a 
majority ;" or with the old Druid, take for our mot- 
to, "The Truth against the World." With this 
standard we will love with the poet to — 

" Honor the man who is'willing to risk 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think ; 

And once having thought, be his cause strong or weak 
Will risk t* other half for the freedom to speak ; 

Caring nothing for the scorn the mob has in store. 
Be that mob the upper ten thousand, or lower." 
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Would you seek truth by outside methods ? 
Count not majorities, but follow that golden thread 
of the minority until we reach what Carlyle calls 
" the golden minority of one," and we are willing with 
Bartol to "glorify the thin house," and understand 
with Emerson that "all institutions are but the 
lengthened shadows of some great man," and say 
with Robertson — 

" I would rather live solitary on the most desolate crag — 
shivering, with all the warm wraps of falsehood stripped off, 
gazing after unfonnd truth — where bird doth not find bush, 
nor insect wing flit over the hcrbless granite — than sit com- 
fortably on more inhabited spots, where others are warm in a 
faith which is true to them, but which is false to me." 

If religion does anything for us, may it individ- 
ualize us, make one of each of us. Better be a 
living heretic than a dead orthodox. I'd rather be 
a despised skeptic all aglow with earnestness, than 
a petted believer in all the creeds, daubed with all 
the honors that a popular vote may bring, blinking 
my eyes like an owl to keep out the sunlight of 
God. 

One last important consideration. The religion 
which the majority vote for, is never the religion 
the majority most profoundly respect. At a popu- 
lar vote, in religion as in politics, people deal with 
the available, not with the ideal. But once since 
the day of John Quincy Adams have the American 
people sent to the chair of State their best-loved 
man — that was Abraham Lincoln in his second term. 
I notice that the most conservative orthodox min- 
ister learns in his study to light his torch at the fire 
of Emerson, Channing and Parker. Public opinion 
is the wind that lashes the waves now high, now 
low, now here, now there, but truth is the moon 
that bends the ocean and compels it to kneel de- 
voutly before it. The world— aye, the majority- 
do love those whom they persecute for righteous- 
ness sake. The prophetic souls who have stood 
alone undaunted by the breath of scorn, have been 
those the majority have revered, though they voted 
against them— Wesley, Luther, Buddha and Socra- 
tes. In Judea, nineteen hundred years ago, could 
the ballot have been taken secretly, each voter en- 
tering the sacred chamber where the ballot-box 
lay in the dark, I suspect that the name that 
would have received an overwhelming majority 
would be none other than Jesus the Nazarene, who 
a few weeks after was crucified ; for, as often since 
that day, his bitterest opponent was compelled to 
confess that the heart could not refuse to love the 
dangerous man. 

Let me be understood. I glorify only those who 
stand apart from the crowd, because they are above 
them, not beneath them. Let us honor only those who 
are persecuted for righteousness sake ; those called 
upon to suffer all manner of evil for the sake of the 
anointed of God ; they who will not buy respecta- 
bility at the counter of dullness, nor pay for it in 
the coin of unbelieving conformity. I would only 
be warned of those who purchase a popularity that 
is, as Smiles says, " perfectly respectable and yet 
altogether despicable." Far be it from me to say 
that a man must needs be odious in order to attain 
to the respectability of God's chosen ones; but 



there is a constant temptation in our lives to dilute 
the truth in order to make it palatable. It is for us 
to insist on solid diet in this direction. Because I 
love and believe in the masses, do I refuse to court 
their suffrage. Let me know the joy of working for 
them as Channing did in the solemn earnestness of 
his isolated study. Let me have the fellow-feeling 
for them which the recluse, Charles Lamb, felt for 
the tides of life that swept by him on the streets of 
London, melting him into tears of sympathy with 
them. In thus losing the majority vote of the moment 
we gain a place in the majorities of Eternity. Daniel 
Webster, who for popularity stooped to plead for a 
wrong, is already sinking into forgetfulness. Lloyd 
Garrison, the journeyman printer, enlisting in an 
unwelcome crusade against a great evil, with a few 
type and an old press for fellow-laborers, is already 
enrolled among the immortals. 

Such thoughts as these ought to enable us to say 
to the unreasoning majority that at any time would 
out upon God's truth entrusted to a minority, what 
Giordano Bruno said to the court that passed his 
death sentence : " It is of greater concern to you 
who dare pass this judgment, than it is for me to 
receive it" 



A GRAND OLD WORD. 



BY JOSEPH MAY. 



E x tracts from a sermon in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

It is a great pity the trail of cant has passed over 
some of the best of words, and made them so nau- 
seous by its defilements that men can no longer 
abide them, and, so powerful is language — even 
lose their respect for, or come to distrust and hate 
the things they stood for. Nothing is more vital 
than language. For mere practical uses you can 
coin technical terms (yet this out of the remnants 
of dead languages). But you cannot easily create 
a new word ; and a profound one, once sullied, is 
apt to be lost forever. Those delightful books of 
Dean Trench furnish many illustrations to show 
how the degradation of language marks accompany- 
ing degradation of thought and character. It was 
a gross and licentious age, in which valor, which 
was the manly glory of the ancient Roman, and 
purity, which has always been the glory of woman, 
had both departed, that the Italian word " virtu " 
sank down to the level of bric-a-brac. It was in 
the same age that the name of Rome's greatest or- 
ator came to mean a valet-de-place, — "cicerone." 

Perhaps it is a sign of good in men — certainly it 
is a mark of its own intrinsic force and dignity — 
that the grand word, Righteousness, has never 
been so damaged and soiled as have been some of 
these others. It is said you cannot insult a gentle- 
man ; so there are some words so inherently noble 
that they cannot be put to base uses, or lowered by 
unworthy associations, or belittled by disparaging 
qualifications. As "pious" has been soiled, so even 
the word "honest" has been trifled with and hurt 
in more than one language. But "righteous" ap- 
pears to be proof against debasement. You can- 
not easily twist it, or defile it, or lower it. You 
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cannot readily attach a cheap qualifier to it. Even 
in the phrase, "mere morality," the adjective cer- 
tainly undermines the substantive. But he who 
should try to talk of "mere righteousness," would 
expose himself to an instantaneous and ruinous re- 
coil of significance, boomerang fashion, upon his 
own character. 

So the old Saxon word has come down to us un- 
corroded, unshaken, through all the chances to 
which it has been exposed throughout the history 
of our language — like the man it describes — to 
whom, only, the poet's words justly apply : 

" For him nor moves the proud world's random mock, 
Nor all calamity's hugest waves confound ; 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, compassed round with turbulent sound, 

In middle-ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel crowned." 

Mere Will was not worthy of such an apostrophe 
as this. Only righteousness has in it such firmness 
and fixity. Will has been overthrown a thousand 
times in history. It always is overthrown when it 
puts itself in opposition to the great swing and cur- 
ent of providential designs. He who can with- 
stand the world must have God for his backer. 
And so only righteousness has finally proved itself 
the impregnable tower. 

There is another token of the word's unassaila- 
ble dignity — alas ! I fear it is a witness also to our 
own unworthiness! — in its never having come into 
common usage. I believe I am right as to that. 
If it ever was commonly used it was long ago drop- 
ped. There has not been room or demand for it. 
The thing has not been often enough realized, 
which alone it will permit itself to describe. It has 
remained an ideal ; and* so you seldom find the 
word, except in Scripture. Perhaps this is because 
it was an ideal we could not quite endure ; but rath- 
er, I think, because the thing is so intensely prac- 
tical. It makes such definite demands on men. If 
realized at all, it must be realized right down on 
the daily level of life, before the eyes of men, 
amidst the world's actual concerns, in business, so- 
ciety, politics, family life, and cannot be com- 
pounded with or qualified away. It will not en- 
dure to remain an abstraction. It will not be pas- 
sive. He only that worketh righteousness is right- 
eous, and he that is righteous must be working all 
the time. Herein it differs a little from some 
other good and noble things. You can feel, I think, 
that righteous means still more than upright. 
Righteousness is somewhat deeper and more 
searching than goodness ; the word is more robust 
in its Saxon strength than the corresponding Latin 
word which we do often use— rectitude. Right- 
eousness is more than honesty, more than purity, 
more than will, courage, fidelity, honor. In fact — 
and here is the final greatness of the word — it is 
more than either of these, because it takes them 
all up and includes them, and then, as I say, brings 
them all right down from abstractness and inaction 
into practical application to the concerns of life. 
The righteous man is upright, he is pure, he is true, 
he is religious, he is pious (even these are includ- 
ed), and then he is ready, active diligent, and with 
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all must be bold, resolute, full of purpose, full of 
will, and yet unselfish, humble, meek, gentle, pa- 
tient and kind. I hardly dare to analyze him ; 
study his likeness in Scripture, and you will find 
he is all these things and a great many more, which 
I am passing by. 

But as there is sometimes in men and women, 
above all you can catch and describe, a subtile 
something — a grace, a presence, a carriage, full of 
meaning and effect, which reveals the queen in her 
walk, and makes you feel a man to be a gentleman 
as you merely pass him in the street ; so, often, in 
words there is a flavor, which is a sure token of 
quality, and sometimes a chief element in the 
force. Thus "Righteousness," above all it dis- 
tinctly signifies, has a certain indefinable virility 
about it ; a manliness, almost a masculinity, which 
commands homage. It calls up the man who can 
withstand in the evil day, and when he has done all 
can still stand, erect and dignified, no matter what 
is lost beside. A righteous man can never be con- 
temptible. Though he fall he shall not be utterly 
cast down. I think righteousness is almost the 
only quality which is ascribed to God and to man 
with exact parity of force and meaning. 

But, in particular, observe that what righteous- 
ness thus implies, and what is most important to 
note in it, is this, Earnestness, moral fervor ; a qual- 
ity which lingers, suggested in the only common 
usage which remains, when we speak of " righteous 
indignation," for example. Righteousness is fervid, 
I say, and earnest. It is warm, active, alert — al- 
most aggressive. It is as a knight-errant among the 
virtues. Righteousness is not only the contrary to 
wickedness, it is the enemy of wickedness. It ex- 
ists not to be, merely, but to make the world bet- 
ter. It is fruitful, beneficent, propagandist. The 
righteous man believes in the right, not merely as 
a good thing for himself, to keep him in a safe path, 
which shall lead him to Paradise, but as very health 
to his soul. He delights in it as the bird in the air, 
or the fish in the water. It is not merely law to be 
borne and obeyed — it is life to be won, and to be 
carried to others. The righteous man " is glad in 
the Lord." He "rejoiceth and worketh righteous- 
ness." I have seen man} good men. Once or twice 
in my life I have seen a righteous man, and always 
he was awake and at work— simple, busy, practical, 
but full of zeal and glow ; unselfish and modest, 
perhaps, but, as Solomon says, " bold as a lion " to 
right wrongs, to redress injustice, and make the 
world better in small ways and great I have seen 
such a one in repose, and he was gentle as a weaned 
lamb. I have seen him in his wrath, when the 
wicked withstood him, and he was terrible. 

Mark especially that this positive, active, fervent 
quality is the distinctive element in righteousness, 
and is what elevates it above some of those weaker 
words and things I contrasted it with. A man may 
be negatively good, but he cannot be negatively 
righteous. One may be idly virtuous, but he can- 
not be idly righteous. He may be pious only in 
feeling, religious only in aim and intention. He 
may be moral, but cold ; upright, but timid. Right- 
eousness spurns all such vicious limitations. If 
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you are righteous you not only feel, not only desire 
and intend, but you are what you feel. You strive 
and battle for what you aim at. This is why I wish 
we could get back this good old word, or newly 
adopt it into common speech, and let its ring re- 
sound oftener in our ears. 

It is the doctrine we precisely need to-day. 
When people have got along to a certain point 
(about where you and I are), the thing they chiefly 
need is, not to know what is right ; not I o be made 
to feel right, passively and all to themselves ; but 
to be stimulated and guided to action — to have 
their feelings kindled from mere sentiment into ac- 
tive zeal. We need not so much to be helped to 
distinguish right from wrong when we see it, as to 
be fired by the contrasts of good and evil ; of the 
world as it is and the world as it might be ; of our- 
selves as we are and ourselves as we might be. The 
virtue which is only recognition of what is true and 
right, is merely a look down the path. We want 
something to make us restless and resolved to hurry 
forward in it, pressing toward the mark of our sum- 
mons from on high. We want incentives, motives, 
new ideals of what we ought to be. We want to 
get beyond the mere first principles of goodness, 
the child's alphabet of duty— the knowledge that 
we ought to tell the truth, give good measure, pay 
our debts and abstain from theft, murder and other 
sins — and go on to perfection — a word elsewhere, I 
think, rendered " righteousness " — and meaning the 
total consecration of ourselves to active service of 
the right. It is time for us to bear much fruit. The 
time for leaves is past. There is an age when what 
we need is to be learning the principles, and then 
milk may do for us. But now we are men ; and we 
should put away childish and callow virtues. We 
should long now for strong meat, that may put 
warmth and strength into us, and nerve us for the 
prosecution of a real life. He who lives on milk, 
says the Apostle, does not know what righteousness 
means. So be sure that we who have inherited the 
accumulations of truth for eighteen Christian cen- 
turies, ought to know that virtue for us cannot be 
the mere avoidance of evil or any mere personal 
qualities ; but some form of Christly service of 
mankind, according to our genius and opportunity. 
It must mean not vision, but zeal ; not being, but 
doing. God expects usury, remember ; not mere 
repayment of the capital he endows us with. We 
shall receive a rather harsh verdict (if we may trust 
Jesus), when, having had no end of powers en- 
trusted to us, we reach heaven's gates with hands 
only clean and not full. 



One of the good signs of the times is the "Co- 
operative Colony Aid Association " of New York, 
whose object is " to promote the better distribution 
of labor in our country, and relieve our over- 
crowded cities by stimulating and guiding a move- 
ment to agricultural life and the industries con- 
nected therewith." It aims to make the labor of 
the farm and the expense of tools lighter by co- 
operation ; and to cluster the houses in villages, 
where, instead of the usual dreary isolation of the 
farm, shall be social life, cheer and culture. Cer- 
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tainly no movement could be better than this, which 
seeks to make the necessary farm-life easier and 
pleasanter, and by thus attracting and keeping the 
unemployed out of the crowded cities, to relieve 
and prevent hard times. The Association pub- 
lishes, at 1455 Broadway, a valuable monthly paper 
called The Worker. 



MATERIALISM AND CRIME. 

The article in a recent number of the New York Evening 
Post, asserting that so-called infidelity and materialism lead to 
crime, has called out emphatic protest from various writers. 
Among others is one in the Index, from B. F. Underwood, 
from which we quote the following: 

"Whoever has read the daily papers the past ten years 
knows that nearly all the murderers that have been executed in 
this country during the time have avowed belief in the Chris- 
tian religion, and died expecting pardon through the great 
bankrupt salvation-scheme called the atonement. The letters 
and papers left by them, as well as their dying words, show 
that they lived, not with the materialistic belief that cause 
and effect are invariably linked together, and that it is im- 
possible to escape the consequences of our acts, but under the 
influence of the demoralizing doctrine that the effects of a 
life of immorality and crime can be washed away by the blood 
of a crucified Saviour, and that, while a Humboldt, an Emer- 
son, a Parker, a George Eliot, a Harriet Martineau, are likely 
to be dammed for their unbelief, the red-handed murderer, if 
he ' make his peace with God' before dying, is sure to have a 
crown of glory and to be forever with the Lord. All the re- 
ports and statistics to which I have had access show that the 
great majority of criminals in our prisons and penitentiaries 
are from the Orthodox denominations. The number marked 
atheist, unbeliever, or freethinker is exceedingly small. The 
drunkards, prostitutes and thieves who constitute the majority 
of offenders that figures in the police courts of our large cities 
are not materialists or infidels, but almost invariably believers 
in the Bible and Christianity, and persons whose indignation 
would be excited by a denial of the authority of the Bible or 
the efficacy of Christ's blood to redeem men from sin. 

"If observation, experience and history teach anything 
clearly and unmistakably, it is that the strongest and most 
intense faith in religious dogmas may coexist with the gross- 
est immorality. We see it exemplified in the lives of men 
to-day. It has been so in the past. 'A wager might be laid,' 
says Mommsen in his History of Rome, ' that the more lax 
any woman was, the more piously she worshipped Isis.' Cor- 
inth of antiquity was as full of religion as of vice. The By- 
zantine Empire under Christianity existed nearly eleven cen- 
turies. Faith abounded and materialism was unknown. Yet 
of that empire, Lecky says, ' The universal verdict of history 
is that it constitutes, without a single exception, the most 
thoroughly base and despicable form that civilization has yet 
assumed.' 'There has been no other enduring civilization so 
absolutely destitute of all the forms and elements of great- 
ness, and none to which the epithet mean may be so emphat- 
ically applied. The Byzantine Empire was pre-eminently the 
age of treachery. Its vices were the vices of men who ceased 
to be brave without learning to be virtuous. Without patri- 
otism, without the fruition or desire of liberty after the first 
paroxysm of religious agitation, without genius or intellectual 
activity, slaves and willing slaves in both their actions and 
their thoughts, immersed in sensuality and the most frivolous 
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pleasures, the people only emerged from their listlessness 
when some theological subtlety, or some rivalry in the chariot 
races, stimulated them into frantic riots. . . . Constantinople 
sank beneath the Crescent, its inhabitants wrangling about 
theological differences to the very moment of their falL' 

"The advancement of the world morally, as well as intel- 
lectually, has corresponded, not with the belief in theological 
dogmas, but with the increase of scepticism, — which is the 
precursor of reform and the handmaid of progress, — with the 
decay of theology and the diffusion of scientific knowledge. 
The most advanced nations of Christendom are the most 'in- 
fidel' nations, such as England, Germany, France, and the 
United States. Where there is the least scepticism and the 
most unquestioning faith, there is the least enlightenment, 
culture, and true morality. 'The simple piety of our grand- 
fathers' is still much applauded by writers like the editor of 
the Post; but it was chiefly a mixture of ignorance, intoler- 
ance, selfishness, and religious zeal. It encouraged slavery 
and the slave trade, advertised the sale of negroes with New 
England rum, cheated and defrauded the Indians, imprisoned 
and banished Quakers, whipped women, repressed indepen- 
dent thought, and made and enforced laws among the most 
despotic and damnable that ever cursed any country or 
people. It is not denied that the men who did these things 
had sterling qualities, but they were not the result of their 
' simple piety,' nor were their distorted ideas of right and 
duty, or the wrongs and cruelties they perpetrated, 'due to 
the growth of materialism, or what is termed infidelity.' 

" In periods of rapid transition from one political system or 
religious belief to another, there is liable to be, temporarily, 
more or less disturbance of the general order of society, due 
not necessarily to the influence of the newly adopted prin- 
ciples, but more likely to the inability of the mind to adjust 
itself, at once, to changes involving the abolition of forms or 
the surrender of doctrines which had been long associated in 
the popular mind with conceptions of right and propriety. 
The cession of a portion of France to the Protestants was 
followed by irregularities and excesses, to which Catholics of 
that day referred as evidence of the mischievous tendency of 
the teachings of the Reformers, with quite as much justice as 
some Protestant writers of to-day attempt to explain the in- 
crease of crime by ascribing it to the influence of freedom of 
thought in religious matters. 

" Some of the real causes which have led to an increase of 
crime the past few years are not difficult to see; but the pious 
editor of the Pott, in his eagerness to make a point against 
' materialism, or what is termed infidelity,' passes them all 
by, and finds the chief reasons to be religious disbelief in 
general and atheism in particular 1 To his attention the fol- 
lowing extract from Max Miller is respectfully commended : 
'As to atheistic religions, they might seem to be perfectly 
impossible ; and yet the fact cannot be disputed away, that 
the religion of Buddha was from the beginning purely 
atheistic. The idea of the Godhead, after it had been de- 
graded by endless mythological absurdities which struck and 
repelled the heart of Buddha, was, for a time at least, entirely 
expelled from the sanctuary of the human mind, and the 
highest morality that was ever taught before the rise of Chris- 
tianity was taught by men with whom the gods had becom 
mere phantoms, and who had no altars, not even an altar to 
the unknown God.' " 

The Alliante has no more patience with revival methods 



than this : " The scenes that were enacted at the Desplaines 
camp meeting in the presence and under the direction 
of Presiding Elder Willing, were a disgrace to the Meth- 
odist denomination. A revivalist by the name of Harrison, 
by the exercise of his exceptional magnetic powers, made the 
whole congregation wild with a religious excitement that will 
surely be succeeded by a reaction. An inmate of an insane 
asylum, in a lately published book, says he is ' no believer in 
explosive pentecosts,' and we fear he is less insane than were 
many of that howling crowd of Christians on Friday night. 
It were well for leaders in such scenes to stop to inquire how 
much the Spirit of God and how much sexual passion has to 
do with them. The revivalist is described as working by 
passing his hands lovingly down the backs of the penitents, 
but our experience leads us to believe that religion should be 
put into a man through his head, and not through his back. 
You cannot rub religion into a penitent, like liniment, and 
have it go more than skin deep." The Interior (Presbyterian) 
says of the same meeting: "Harrison raises an emotional 
bedlam and drives it forward, roaring and headlong, to the 
wildest extravagances of which the material which be has in 
hand is capable. Surprise has been expressed that those who 
have the Desplaines camp-meeting in charge should admit 
such a person to the leadership. Mr. Harrison claims that 
he has already saved twelve thousand souls I There is not 
only no good in the performances of such men, but a great 
deal of positive evil. It is a monstrous caricature of the 
Christian religion, and brings the most holy and solemn act 
of the soul into public contempt. Those who are misled in- 
to emotional excesses of the kind very soon react, and are apt 
to hold all religion in contempt. Among the very lowest in 
point of intelligence these orgies are regarded as true religion, 
and a periodical furor of the kind stands them in stead for 
both piety and morality. We are quite sure that our Metho- 
dist friends will not give Mr. Harrison another such opportu- 
nity anywhere in this region." 

Keshub Chunder Sen, minister of the Brahma Somaj of 
India, concludes an address at Calcutta, as follows: "Thus 
pantheism and mysticism, science and positivism, are with me. 
Pantheism and mysticism are things of Asia ; while positivism 
and all the sciences of the day are from Europe. My church is 
an Asiatic church. I am in my very bones and blood, in the 
very constitution of my soul, essentially an Asiatic. As an 
Asiatic, I would encourage and vindicate devotion to the ex- 
tent of mystic communions. But if I am mystical, am I not 
practical too? I am practical as an Englishman. If I am 
Asiatic in devotion, I am a European in practical energy. 
My creed is not dreamy sentimentalism ; not quietism ; not 
imagination. My church is a vast European church, full of 
resolution, heroism, strength and vivacity. My church has 
in it all the elements of European practical life. 1 1 encour- 
ages education, social reformation, political education, the 
improvement of the women, the promotion of cheap journal- 
ism, the advancement of science and material prosperity. 
Like a mighty river, the stream of national devotion comes 
into my church from the Vedas and the Upanishads, the pan- 
theistic books and mystic volumes of ancient India. None 
can, none should resist this torrent. But in my church warm 
devotion and practical enthusiasm are commingled. It is a 
wonder and a marvel that, in spite of civilization, there is so 
much spirituality growing up in the midst of young Bengal 
and young India. Take away this Brahmo Church, take 
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away this grand Theistic organization, and what is left? No 
spirituality. It is all secular education and material prosper- 
ity. Go where you will — to Bombay, to Madras, to Calcutta, 
to the Punjab, to Assam — and you will find numerous small 
temples like small lights glimmering here and there. When 
they gather their forces together and concentrate their light, 
all India shall be illuminated by a general and mighty blaze. 
This living faith is not contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
or Mohammedanism or Hinduism. It is religion pure and 
simple. It is the religion of love, the religion of the Living 
God. I see it flourishing everywhere. Daily it grows, with 
the aid of friends as well as enemies." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

*• We fail to find that place in the hearts of the peopte that is surely 
waiting/fer tkt church of the future."— (Report of Has. C. T. Colk.) 

Mr. Editor — It seems to me that we entirely mistake in 
all we say of the "church of the future." Let the future 
take care of itself. "Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of." There is a present — a living present — in which we are 
called to act, and all the church that is possible is the church 
of the living present. Let us find the church which satisfies 
the heart-yearnings of the men and women of this day, who 
ask for a communion better than what they have. 

There is a large number of persons who want no church. 
That number is increasing who say the coming man will not 
go to church. Let us not work for the man of the twentieth 
century, but for the people of this fourth quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. We have work enough on hand to dispel 
Second Advent delusions and the other delusions which wait 
upon supernatural answers to prayer. 

S. S. Hunting. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
J. ll. j. 

Alcona, Iowa. — Twenty-five miles across the country, for 
a Saturday evening lecture and Sunday morning service, leaves 
pleasant memories of a hopeful people and prophetic country. 

Lowell, Mass. — The Unitarian Society here celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary recently. " It has a noble record of a 
good work well done. It evidently came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister." 

Cambridge, Mass. — The old Cambridge Society met a 
great loss when Rev. F. G. Peabody went away. A corres- 
pondent says: "Scarcely ever any one equaled him in minis- 
tering equally well to the widely different classes of an Uni- 
versity town." 

Concord, N. H. — The Unitarian society celebrated its 
Semi-Centennial on the 2nd of October, dedicating an elegant 
chapel and parlor with much rejoicing. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was present as a benediction. This church, as our jotter 
says, was born not out of the pride of opinion, but from the 
conviction of God's love and man's worth ; hence it stands as 
a monument of a people's highest duty and a mighty power. 

Chicago, III. — There is no disposition on the part of be- 
reaved " Unity Church " to take the advice of Job's wife — but 
they are up and at it. The fraternity has reorganized for its 
winter's work. The pulpit has been vigorously held for the 
last three Sundays by Bros. Simmons of Madison, Gordon of 



Milwaukee, and Fisher of Alton ; and what is more, we are 
assured that by November ist, Unity will "owe no man a 
cent." 

JANESVILLE, Wis. — The minister of All-Souls has just 
completed a course of four Sunday evening lectures on the 
" Fundamental Principles of Liberal Religion :" i. Salvation ; 
2. The Bible; 3. Jesus; 4. Affirmations of the Liberal Faith. 
These lectures were afterward printed in full in successive 
numbers of the local paper, creating a small tempest in a lit- 
tle teapot, which induced the seven Evangelical ministers of 
the town to join in the re-publication of the tenth chapter of 
BushnelPs Nature and Supernatural: " that the character of 
Jesus forbids his possible classification with men." These 
lectures will be used in the Missionary work whenever desired, 
by addressing Jenk. LL Jones, Janesville. 

Montpelier, Vt. — Another octogenarian heard from: 
Rev. J. Edward Wright has reached what seems to be the 
fullness of years in the modern pastoral relation — ten years. 
The local paper gives suggestive hints to UNITY readers in 
the account of the anniversary. Here's a good text for our 
•preachers from Peter : " Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am 
in this tabernacle, to stir you up." If any of our lay readers 
think the average preacher has an easy time of it, the follow- 
ing figures may undeceive them. This quiet man has 
preached and lectured nearly a thousand times in ten years, 
six hundred and forty times in his own church, besides many 
brief addresses, attended two hundred and fifty funerals and 
solemnized, one hundred and seventy-five marriages. The 
church has raised $26,000, $2,100 of which were spent for 
missionary work. Bro. Wright feels that the ministers of 
Montpelier have been caring more for their own petty inter- 
ests than for the Kingdom of God, and asks his church to 
assume a share of the blame. 

Humboldt, Iowa. — A ride across the vast prairies in 
Western Iowa is always overwhelming. 'Tis hard to put in 
notes what tempts a lecture. We spent four days in and 
around this town ; Spent one evening with its leading citi- 
zens at Prof. Earthman's ; lectured Friday night and preach- 
ed Sunday night to overflowing houses ; walked around the 
foundations of the Unitarian Church that is to be ; spent a 
day watching the workings of Humboldt College; interview- 
ed both the friends and foes of the institution. As a result 
of this careful study, we came away rebuked for years of cold- 
ness and distrust toward this institution. Our heart warms 
strangely toward it. We are persuaded that it and its found- 
ers have been the victims of an unrighteous assault, provoked 
by religious, political and social jealousy, which it is useless 
to attempt to explain to any not on the ground. Once there, 
the matter becomes plain, The railroad has finally reached 
the place where, seventeen years ago, the prophetic soul of 
Mr. Taft reserved the right of way. New buildings are go- 
ing up rapidly. The school opens with forty-five pupils, a 
large number for that sparsely settled country. Prof. Earth- 
man and his assistant, Miss Tibbits, a graduate of River Falls 
(Wis.) Normal School, are doing excellent work. The stand- 
ard is thorough and vigorous. We are persuaded that no 
better pioneer work for liberal culture is done anywhere' than 
here, and we beg of friends, both East and West, to renew 
their interest in and to redouble their loyalty to this twig on 
the prairie. One shudders at the thought of how far one 
naughty word can cast a blighting shadow. 

m Continued on fate '53. 
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"THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS" 
Is a series of twelve Sunday School Lesson-papers on the 
following subjects : 



L Jesus' Native Land. 

II. Jesus' People. 

III. A "Chosen Nation." 

IV. The Nation!* Dream. 
V. Jesus' Birth. 

VI. The Carpenter's Fam- 

ily. 

VII. The Country Boy. 



VIII. Learning to Read. 
IX. The Village Church. 

X. The Journey to Jeru- 

salem. 

XI. The Boy in the Tem- 

ple. 

XII. FromTwelvetoThir 
ty Years Old. 



The series is meant only for scholars over twelve years old 
and lor teachers willing to work, as it offers material for class- 
lessons, not the lessons ready made. "Lessons I., II., and 
III." now ready. The others to appear one by one — all, it is 
hoped, within the present school-year, bnt they may ran into 
the next. Each about four pages long, with material for two 
or three Lessons — except " Lesson III." " Lesson HI." is a 
pamphlet of about forty pages, whose better title is, '* The 
Growth of the Hkbrrw Religion." It contains material 
for twenty or more lessons on the Old Testament, arranged 
with notes and questions for class talks. 

The entire series, mailed as the "Lessons" are ready— one 
set, 30 cts.; five or more sets to one address, 25 cts. each. 

"Lesson HI." sold separately, one copy, 15 cts.; five or 
more, 12 cts. each. The other " Lessons" separately, 
5 cts. each ; five or more copies, 3 cts. each. 

"The Growth of thk Hebrew Religion" can also be 
furnished in a longer form— eight pamphlets, 86 pages in all. 
(This is the form heretofore, but no longer, issued to subscri- 
bers as " Lesson ni." Only about 200 copies left for sale.) 
Its ampler text and notes offer material for a full year's study 
of the Old Testament A copy will be of use to a teacher 
whose class is using the revised abridgment. To prevent 
mistake, orders should call for it as " Lesson III., the longer 
form." One copy, 40 cts.; five or more, 30 cts. each. 

A little Chart (14x9 inches) to go with '• Lesson III.," 
showing the four strata in Old Testament literature, with the 
chief religious events and probable dates of the books in each 
age. A convenience to fasten in one's Bible. Per copy, 5 cts. 
Apply to W. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn. 



Newton, Mass.— Dr. Hosmer, whose face has shone forth 
with a patriarchal unction for so many years, retired from his 
pastorate at this place on the 5th inst, and Francis B. Horn- 
brook, in the vigor of youth, was mustered in to fill the gap 
caused by the retiring veteran. 

St. Louis, Mo.— The Unitarians of this city are building 
a new Mission Free School and Home for Poor Children, at 
a cost, lot and all, of about $25,000. The Church of the 
Messiah have been negotiating for the purchase of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, a building heavily burdened with 
debt. During the discussion of the matter, a gentleman, a 
member of the Central Church, said he " would rather sell 
the building for a brothel than to those Unitarians, who deny 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus?' The transfer of the build- 
ing is not likely to be made. Among the counts against Dr. 
Boyd, recently dismissed for heresy by the Baptists of this 
city, were found that he worshipped with the Jews ; that he 
omitted the first verse of " Nearer, my God, to thee," in sing- 
ing, and that he had said in substance that "though he be- 
lieved in eternal punishment, he did not relish it." The fact 
that he permitted Dr. Eliot to commune with his church was 
not, according to our correspondent, in the count. 

Boston, Mass.— The Advtrtiter of Oct 6th contains a 
sermon from Dr. Bartol, upon " Three Apostles, their exem- 
plifications of Charity, Liberty and Beauty." The first, Rev. 
Dr. Neale, recently deceased, though a member of the Bap- 
tist church, Dr. Bartol, his only clerical survivor of 1837 in 
Boston, says: " Though the table of the Lord's Supper in 
his temple was technically close, he was neither rigid nor 
strict. He could confine his love-abounding heart to no party. 
One day he said to me, with a sweet look and merry twinkle 
in his eye, 4 You need not say anything about it, but I am a 
Unitarian.' * * Like the Bethel Methodist, Taylor, he 
was Catholic, delighting to consort with the righteous and 
well-doing of every name." 

The second was the living apostle of liberty, W. H. H. 
Murray, to whose rescue he comes with the ardor of a gener- 
ous brother ; regretting his withdrawal from public life, he 
yet reminds us that we overrate the importance of publicity. 
The quality, not the quantity of influence, is of consequence. 

The last was the artist, Wm. M. Hunt, who as a teacher 
was for scholars in art what Agassis was for students of sci- 
ence ; his enthusiasm was contagious. This Oriental in the 
west has had his Occident 

A correspondent writes : " The preachers of Boston are 
generally getting to work. Savage has marked out a course 
for the winter indicative of his tremendous energy ; keeping 
step with the best scientific thought, he converts it into pure 
religion. His strong words, radical though they be, win for 
him large and appreciative audiences." 

Edward Everett Hale, without whom it would be hard for 
Boston to get along, such an inspiration is he to everything 
useful, is doing much just now to help along the cause of 
Co-operation. 

CONFERENCES. 

The New Hampshire Unitarian Association held its 
annual meeting at Nashua on the 7th and 8th inst., and occu- 
pied their time in discussing the very practical questions of 
how to bring about a Revival of Religion, Education in 
Homes, Education in Liberal Schools, how to Induce People 
to go to Church, to do good rather than to get good. Ar- 
rangements were made for a general State Missionary, • new 
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and enlarged committee appointed to arrange for the sacred 
week by the Lake-side — the Wiers' Grove meeting for 1880. 

The Maine Unitarian Conference convened at Kenne- 
bnnk, Oct. 2d. Dr. Shelden, State Missionary, reported an 
active year, particularly at Brunswick (the seat of Bowdoin 
College), Fresque Isle, and Standish. $455 was expended in 
Missionary work last year, and $600 promised for the next 
year. Rev. C. A. Allen, in an essay on " The Gospel of To- 
day," saw the Liberal Orthodox gravitating to the Unitarian 
ranks. Mr. Crowninshield discussed the doctrine of "Immor- 
tality as an Incentive to Good Morals." Rev. Dr. Hill re- 
ported, on behalf of a committee, an historical statement of 
the belief of Unitarians. Action thereon deferred till next 
Conference. A correspondent wonders if this is not the small 
end of the wedge clearing the way for a creed. But those 
kinds of wedges are not now in the market. As "once all 
roads led to Rome," so now all avenues of intellectual and re- 
ligious activity lead to that individual freedom which finds 
fellowship in character, not creed. 

Woman's Congress. — The editor of these notes followed 
the congratulations of the Fraternity, where the "Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women" was in session. We 
quietly joined the "Third House" of the Congress, and en- 
joyed the closing sessions of a Conference managed by wo- 
men. They have caught from their brothers the knack of 
writing papers all too lengthy ; but, to their great honor be it 
said, they have not yet acquired the still more fatal trick of 
prosy discussions. The papers, devoted as they were to most 
vital topics, bearing upon health, education and morals, were 
of a most encouraging and noble kind, while the discussions 
were spirited and to the point. The papers deserve individual 
mention did space permit, showing a pains-taking preparation 
seldom found in Conference programmes where the mascu- 
lines .dominate. "Essays "were not old sermons with the 
texts left off. The Congress was received by the Executive of 
the State, entertained at the elegant home of Ole Bull, and 
was entranced by his wizard bow, and finally transported, by 
the courtesy of the C, M. & St. P. R'y, to the entrancing 
beauty of the Wisconsin River dells. 

Woman's Liberal Religious Union. — Lastly, but not 
least, among Conferences, should be mentioned the opening 
of this body, held at Unity Rooms, Sept. 39th, where they 
most cordially locked arms with Unity and the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference in the burdens of the next year. The Lib- 
eral Women of Chicago have assumed $300 of the expenses 
of our headquarters for the coming year ; the Western Con- 
ference, $200 ; Unity Publishing Committee, $200 ; leaving 
$200 more to be raised among the Liberal Women of the 
West not in Chicago. This work is entrusted to a general 
Committee, of which Mrs. S. C. LL Jones, of Janesville, is 
Chairman ; Mrs. Robert Hosea, of Cincinnati, is Secretary ; 
and Mrs. C. P. Woolley, of Chicago, Treasurer. These hope 
to unite in this work the several ladies' societies, sewing cir- 
cles, Liberal clubs, etc., etc., with such isolated Liberal women 
as may be found through the activities of State Secretaries, 
as follows : For Illinois, Mrs. C. J. Richardson, of Princeton ; 
for Wisconsin, Miss Ella A. Giles, of Madison ; for Ohio, 
Miss Sallie Ellis, of Cincinnati ; for Iowa, Mrs. C. R. Cole, 
- of Mount Pleasant; for Kansas, Miss Sarah A. Brown, 
of Lawrence ; for Missouri, Mrs. William A. Noyes, of St. 
Louis; for Kentucky, Miss Maggie Merker, of Louisville; 
for Indiana, Mrs. P. Taylor, of Indianapolis. These ladies 



are urged to put themselves in correspondence with as many 
centers as possible, for the furtherance of the following ob- 
jects: 1. To enlarge the subscription list of Unity; 2. To 
increase the circulation of Liberal literature — the publication 
of the A. U. A., etc.; 3. To increase the missionary work by 
the spoken voice; 4. To raise funds as above indicated. 
Further information given on application to Mrs. Jones. 

The Illinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cikties. — The seventh session convened at Geneva last week. 
Two days and three nights of unstinted good time. Every- 
thing conspired towards the success of the meeting. It was 
earnest, at the same time jolly. Brilliant in spots and tedi- 
ous nowhere. The town itself has long been known among 
heretics as "Saints' Rest." The little church, that for many 
years has been watched over by the faithful, with its new 
pews, freshly-tinted walls, bright carpet and pretty, fresh 
windows, was as cozy as a bird's nest. The noon collations 
to the unscattered congregation, the ministerial symposium 
where seventeen representatives "of the cloth " (varying tex- 
ture and color), partook of Mrs. Herbert's dainty hospitality, 
were delightful, social occasions. Then the programme was 
carried out entire. Not an absentee, while Gordon, of Mil- 
waukee, and the happy face of Bro. Herford, brought a fra- 
grance of the sea and a flavor of merry England, unpromised 
by the programme, published in our last The opening ser- 
mon by Mr. Simmons struck our own high key of unity. 
The most earnest discussion gathered around the papers of 
Mr. Wassal, pastor of the Congregationalist Church at Nora, 
on " The laws of evolution in relation to Christian thought," 
and the paper of Mr. Tucker, pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Aurora, on " Miracles." The most practical in- 
terests were developed by Douthit's paper on " Health and 
Education," and the remarkable study of " Crime, its cause 
and cure," by Mr. Forbush, in which he showed that the vir- 
tue of the savage is the crime of civilization, that the peni- 
tentiary is the last ditch of barbarism, ft was a dark pic- 
ture that he showed us, but there was a marvelous light 
streak in the foreground. 

The most of the missionary session was given to the dis- 
cussion of the merits and needs of the Divinity Schools at 
Cambridge and Meadville, which discussions culminated in 
the following resolutions : 

Whereas, The condition and needs of our Divinity 
Schools at Cambridge and Meadville have been called to our 
attention, and we look with constant and great interest upon 
these valuable centers of sacred learning and of the scientific 
study of religion, therefore 

Resolved, That the Ministers of this Conference are re- 
quested to do what they can in their respective places of 
work to procure contributions of money, whether in small or 
large sums, for the additional endowments asked for by these 
schools. 

Resolved, That we wish to make no discrimination between 
schools, both of which are so valuable, and that we leave it 
to each minister to determine according to circumstances for 
which school he will interest himself, or to work for both if 
expedient. 

The old officers were re-elected: President, Kersey H. 
Fell, of Bloomington ; Vice-President, R. L. Herbert, Gene- 
va ; Secretary and Treasurer, C. CovelL Buda. A special ses- 
sion is to be called during the winter, at Alton. An invita- 
tion was extended to the Wisconsin Conference to join the 
fraternity in a spring session at Rockford. The annual meet- 
ing is to be held in October, at Quincy. 
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Published semi-monthly at 75 Madison St, Chicago. 



Editor, H. M. Simmons. 

Business Agent, F. L. Roberts. 

_ . .. .. ( Robert Collyer, 

Publishing 1 w c Gankext> Jenk. Ll Jones, 

Committee. J c w Wxndtr, J. C. Learned. 

TEBH81 

One copy, per year $1 50 

Ten copies, or more, each 1 25 

Single Copies 07 

Send money by Registered Letter, P. O. Order, er Draft 
on Chicago Bank. Drafts, however small, on Banks outside 
of Chicago, are liable to a charge of 25 cents for cashing. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. At. Simmons, Madison, Wis, 



UNITY craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
If it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where the three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 

RECEIPTS. 

Mrs. Jenny LI. Jones, $1.50; Mrs. Ei Blackman, 1.50; 
Rev. G. E. Gordon, 22.50 ; F. F. Smith, 1.50 ; Mary Saf- 
ford, 1.50; Frederic H. Hedge (contribution), 2.00; Wm. H. 
Fish, Jr., 1.50; Wm. H. Savary, 1.50; Rev. S. S. Hunting, 
32.50; T. C. Puckett, 1.25 ; Mrs. J. S. Brewer, 1.25 ; Mrs. 
J. D. Harvey, I.25 ; Miss R. P. Wainwright, 1.5a 

BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Liberal Books and other publications sent to any address 
on receipt of regular price. 

Introduction to the New Testament, L. A. Sawyer $2 00 

Essentials and Non- Essentials in Religion, J as. F. Clark. 

Paper, 25 cents ; cloth. 50 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper. 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol loo 

Charming*! Memoirs 2 50 

Translation of the New Testament, Geo. R. Noyes. ... 1 50 
Endeavors after the Christian Life, Tames Martineau . . I 00 

Studies of Christianity, James Martineau I 25 

Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, las. F. Clarke I 25 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel, A. Norton 1 50 

Letter and Spirit, Richard Metcalf 60 

Current Discussions, Questions of Belief 1 50 

The Cradle of the Christ, O. B. Frothingham 1 57 

Foundation Stones, George Chainey 1 00 

The Paradox and Other Poems, J. Albert Wilson I 00 

Fine Arts in Italy, A. Coquerel 2 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuerten, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert » I 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 25 

Hymn, Tune and Service Book, revised edition 1 50 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L Hosmer, 

single copy, cloth, 50 cents ; paper 40 

Livennore's Commentaries ; Gospels, Acts and Romans, 

4 vols 5 00 

Christianity and Modern Thought I 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau, 1 25 

Materialism and Theology, by Tames Martineau, 1 00 

Day unto Day, compiled by Mis. M. L. Bennett 75 

Daily Praise and Prayer I 00 

Doctrines of Christianity, by W. G. Eliot, 50 

Child's Book of Religion, by O. B. Frothingham 1 00 

Childhood of the World, by Edward Clodd, F. R.A.S . 60 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street 



Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
minds of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 



TREASURER'S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Oct. 5th — Contributions at Algona, Iowa, $15.50; ditto at 
Humboldt, Iowa, $7.50. Oct. 9th — Annual Assessment to 
Western Conference from Geneva, 111. , $20.00. Total, $43.00. 

Joseph Shippen, Trtas., 
417 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Rules to make Home Pleasant, referred to in 
Unity of July 15th, are now ready. They are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and are designed for home-walls where 
there are children. Price 30 cents per doz. or 5 cents per copy 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Hlake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durable,per loo, 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 
First Series— "Corner Stones of Character,"— by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons (6 slips). Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— «' School Life,"— by Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms and prices as above. 

Fourth Series— "The Growth of the Hebrew Religion" 
— by W. C. Gannett. About 20 lessons. Appearing in cur- 
rent Nos. of Unity. Ready completed, in pamphlet, by Oct. 
15. Single copy, 15 cts.; 5 or more, 12 cts. each. 

A Chart (9x14 inches) to go with Series IV., showing the 
four strata in Old Testament literature, with the chief relig- 
ious events and probable dates of the books in each age. A 
convenience to fasten in one's Bible. Per copy, 5 cts. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

New Series (C.) — Corner-Stones of Character,"— 12 
cards ; can be used with Lesson— Series I, above, on " Uni- 
form Lesson" plan. Per package, 20 eta. Photograph, 
verses, tinted card : the whole very pretty. 

Series A — "Sayings of Jesus," — 10 cards, illuminated; 
per package, 15 cts. 

Series B— " Kindness to Animals,"— 10 cards, illuminated ; 
per package, 15 cts. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thot 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 
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Something better than " foreign missions " begins 
to engage the attention of religious meetings. The 
late Evangelical Alliance at Basle, discussing this 
subject, saw more to blame in a Christian than in a 
heathen nation, and passed resolutions emphatically 
rebuking the British opium trade in China. Dr. 
Schaff, writing to the Independent, calls the opium 
trade a " satanic chapter in the history of Great 
Britain," says " a heathen nation protests against 
the poison, and a Christian nation forces it upon 
them," and mourns that " heathen China, with its 
loud, protest, should shame Christian England." 
To be sure the object of the Alliance and Dr. Schaff 
is to remove " one of the chief obstacles to the 
progress of Christianity in the East;" but a still 
better result may be the improvement of Christian- 
ity in the West. 

It looks hopeful for the " Peace Society" and hu- 
manity when even Bismarck (as Dr. Busch reports 
him) laments : " What wide-spread misery have I 
not caused ? In satisfying my ambition, I have 
made nobody happy. And what a number of peo- 
ple I have cast into misery! Without me three great 
wars would have been avoided ; 80,000 men — nay, 
many more — would not have been killed, and such 
numbers of families, of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters and wives, would not have been plunged into 
mourning." In this connection and as sign of the 
humaner times, we may quote the following sen- 
tence from a leading New York daily : " As men 
learn more of Napoleon, smaller and smaller he 
grows." Remember, too, Herbert Spencer's in- 
dignant paragraphs about Napoleon. This hero of 
so many books is coming to stand in modern 
thought as no hero at all. Yet, some say morality 
is declining. Well, if the decline of morality 
means this growth of humaner sentiments, then let 
it decline ! 

During the present discussion about the relations 
of skepticism and crime, this fresh item from Italy 
should be noted: "The report of the Minister 
shows that during the past year more than 2,000 
murders were committed, an average per million of 
population unequaled by any other country on the 



face of the globe. During the same time the num- 
ber of ordinary robberies, burglaries, etc., is stated 
at 40,000 ; while there were 50,00© robberies ac- 
companied with violence. In her long catalogue of 
crime, Italy stands without a peer." This from the 
land which has been lighted so long by the capitol 
of Christendom and credulity ! If the old theology 
is so essential to morals, why should a nation into 
which it has been bred for a thousand years, mur- 
der so much more than skeptical people do ? To 
tell the truth, Goldwin Smith's " moral interregnum" 
has not waited in Italy for the " collapse of religi- 
ous belief," but has been there all the time. Pious 
people there, as fond of the Catholic church as Mr. 
Mallock himself, have still thought life not "worth 
living," — that is, the life of other people. The 
church must not now take to itself all the credit of 
the " mere morality" it has so often decried. Mor- 
ality has not all come through sermons about an- 
other world, — especially as these sermons have so 
often taught that morality has nothing to do with 
the fate in the next world. Morality has a life of 
its own, is interwoven with the growth and struc- 
ture of society in this world, and will not perish 
with declining pew-rents. 

We sometimes hear that orthodoxy no longer de- 
cries morality in the name of religion. But here it 
comes again. One of Dr. Tallmage's late sermons 
in England pictures "very moral people" coming to 
the gates of heaven, and being answered from with- 
in, " I never knew you." The Doctor, however, 
used the wrong text this time. It was not the 
" moral people," but just those who called Jesus, 
" Lord, Lord," and claimed to have " done many 
wonderful works" in his name, who heard the an- 
swer, " I never knew you : depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity." 

May Unity properly extend its charity to 
welcome a word for cannibals ? At the late meet- 
ing of the British Association, according to a for- 
eign exchange, Comte de Brazza " entered upon a 
defence not exactly of cannibalism, but of the can- 
nibal races inhabiting that part of Africa visited by 
him." Major Pinto spoke still more highly of 
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them, and "characterized them as brave, loyal and 
honorable, and said they were far higher in the so- 
cial scale than the non-cannibal tribes by whom 
they were surrounded." Commander Cameron 
said "he had always regarded cannibalism as one 
of the first stages of civilization, and that man-eat- 
ing men and women were found to enjoy a higher 
degree of culture than non-cannibal tribes." And 
Sir Rawson Rawson remarked that, " though we in 
England did not literally eat each other, we per- 
formed that operation in another way with less hu- 
manity and less feeling than the cannibal when eat- 
ing his enemy." Most of this agrees with the gen- 
eral verdict, and E. B. Tylor has written that the 
"greatest excesses" of cannibalism are "found 
among high savage tribes or nations above the sav- 
age level." And when we consider that savages 
sometimes eat a man to honor him, and often to 
appropriate to themselves thereby his better quali- 
ties, perhaps we shall agree with Sir Rawson that 
cannibals may have more laudable motives than 
even Christians dining on each other's reputations 
at feasts of slander. 

Time brings justice. England once kept Mr. 
Holyoake in jail six months for blasphemy. But 
to-day, Mr. Holyoake, still working in the same 
spirit of regard for the poor which inspired the so- 
called "blasphemy," is welcomed among us as an. 
honored guest ; his recent Sunday lecture in Cin- 
cinnati is noticed by the Commercial as " especially 
marked by its tone of kindness and its reverence 
for the divine brotherhood of man;" and Mr. 
Wendte, who presided at the lecture, said of it that 
" at no church in the city could any one that day 
have listened to a sermon stronger than it in its 
teachings of the Christian spirit." Mr. Holyoake 
keeps "Co-operation" entirely distinct from and 
opposed to Communism. He says : " Communism 
is merely a parasitic growth, a destroyer, a wild, 
aimless revolutionist. Co-operation, on the other 
hand, is the organization of forces ; the unite, as 
the French would say ; the relative strength of each 
so united that the strength of all becomes the 
strength of the individual ;" and again that " with- 
out the moral qualities of justice, kindness and 
honesty, co-operation is impossible." He also in- 
forms us that " from the total amount of profit made 
by a true co-operative store, one-half per cent, is 
set apart as an educational fund. The reason is 
that co-operators cannot be made out of fools. 
Workmen have to be instructed in the art of asso- 
ciation. The Rochdale store had a short time ago 
fourteen newsrooms. I believe it has now nine- 



teen, beside libraries — one of them being of great 
magnitude." 

Jacqueline Bosse, another French girl blessed 
with visits from the Virgin, has had to relinquish 
such company and glory. The Blessed Virgin's 
voice proved to be Jacqueline's own ventriloquism, 
and the girl was sent to the reformatory for six 
months. 

Shall heathendom teach us religious liberty ? In 
a recent proclamation, the king of Siam says : 
" Whoever is of the opinion that any particular re- 
ligion is correct, let him hold to it as he pleases : 
the right and the wrong will be to the person who 
holds it." 

A French Catholic priest claims to have discov- 
ered "the exact spot in the Red Sea" where Phara- 
oh's army went down, and appeals to Christendom 
for $60,000 to raise the relics and so end infidelity. 
Let one of the "chariot wheels" be deposited in the 
rooms of the Bible Society:— or would it be more 
proper to have Bishop Colenso stretched on it in 
mediaeval fashion ? 

The American Board of Foreign Missions at its 
late meeting reported that it had, since its organiz- 
ation, expended about seventeen million dollars. 
We doubt not that the money has done much good 
in foreign lands, besides being (as Mr. Beecher jus- 
tified the cause) very "improving to the Christians" 
who gave it. 

Mr. Beecher has said it ; that if Jesus should 
come again as he came before, he would be thought 
a " disgrace " in some meetings and " lukewarm " in 
others, and it is " doubtful whether he would be al- 
lowed to preach in one out of five of our pulpits." 
Here is part of the lecture-room talk which the 
Christian Union reports : 

" Christ came without being accredited by the Rabbis ; with- 
out the recognition of the schools ; without having the in- 
dorsement of anybody in authority. He came alone, by him- 
self; he had no outward credentials of any kind ; but he 
taught with a purity and a depth which rebuked all the differ- 
ent known teachings, calling in question even the Old Testa- 
ment ; declaring that in it certain things that were wicked 
were allowed because the people could not do any better than 
they did at the time ; rebuking even the chiefs of the nation, 
pointing out their sins, and criticising the lives of the Israel- 
ites who were attempting to live within the bounds of the 
covenants. 

" Now, if he were to come into our midst in such an atti- 
tude, what kind of a reception would probably be accorded to 
him? I mean not by the poor and the outcast, but by the 
churches. What sort of chance would he have if he were to 
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go into the Presbyterian Church, the Lutheran Church, the 
Episcopalian Church, or any of the so-called orthodox church- 
es? The first scrutiny that he would undergo would be doc- 
trinal. He would be examined in the Catechism and in the 
Confession of Faith ; and if he did not answer all the inter- 
rogatories right he would be set aside ; he would not be re- 
ceived ; he would be rejected. I think it doubtful whether 
he would be allowed to preach in one out of five of our pul- 
pits ; because if he did not oppose the views held by church 
people he would be so different from what their standards re- 
quired a teacher to be that it probably would not be thought 
proper to ^authorize him to teach. If he were to go into 
churches where ordinances prevail and govern, it is not likely 
that he would be considered as a fair representative of Chris- 
tian worship according to their highly organized statutory 
methods. The large spirituality of his nature ; the freedom 
of his thought and expression ; his liability to use instru- 
ments that were disapproved or to discard instruments that 
were approved, — this, I suppose, would very quickly bring 
him to disgrace among those who were very regular and set 
in their methods. If he were to go into the meetings of an 
enthusiastic body of men, and he was not aroused by their 
hymns and prayers, but maintained tranquility and equanim- 
ity, I think he would be regarded as lukewarm by the breth- 
ren ; and although he might be tolerated, I think he would 
not be received." 

President Angell reports 134 women in Michigan 
University — 41 more than in the previous year, and 
says : 

"After our nine-year experience in coeducation, we have 
become so accustomed to see women take up any kind of 
University work, carry it on successfully, graduate in good^ 
health, cause no embarrassment in the administration of the 
institution, and awaken no especial solicitude in the minds of 
their friends or of their teachers, that many of the theoreti- 
cal discussions of coeducation by those who have had no op- 
portunity to examine it carefully, read strangely to us here on 
the ground. It is a cause of sincere congratulation that, both 
in this country and in Europe, the opportunities for women 
to obtain as extended an education as men, are rapidly multi- 
plying." 

NEHUSHTAN. 



R. L. H. 



"And Hezekiah brake in pieces the brazen serpent that 
Moses had made : for unto those days the children of Israel 
•lid burn incense to it : and he called it Nehushtan" (a piece 
of brass). — 2 Kings xviii., 4. 

We have here an instance of the instinct of a 
true religious reformer. Hezekiah did not hesitate 
to call the dear idol of the people " a piece of brass." 
He was not afraid to be a destructionist in religion 
—a brave iconoclast. He brake their god in pieces. 
There is a great talk often now among liberal relig- 
ionists against iconoclasm. Even the Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham says that the "days of destruction 
we past." There is a disposition to deal tenderly 
with errors and delusions. Many liberals denounce 
a plain destructionist, like Colonel Ingersoll, and 



preach against him with much vehement zeal. 
Many liberal preachers are very ambiguous con- 
cerning many dogmas that they believe to be erro- 
neous. Many good Unitarians cling with much 
tenacity to the supernatural. 

Now, this appears to me a very important weak- 
ness, and a great reason why the darkness of super- 
stition is prolonged, and the glad day of more truth 
is kept back from millions of people. Many Lib- 
erals outside of "orthodox" churches blame such 
men as Beecher, Swing and Thomas for their in- 
consistency and ambiguity and their tenderness to- 
ward the old idols, while the accusers themselves 
are guilty of the very same inconsistency and am- 
biguity. Jesus was a very plain destructionist. So 
was Luther, so was Channing, so was Parker, so 
have all the strong old Unitarian giants been, so 
has Rev. O. B. Frothingham been, and all pro- 
nounced reformers. When any man feels sure that 
what the millions worship is only an idol, why 
should he hesitate to call it "Nehushtan," and do 
his very best to " break it in pieces ?" Do these 
men who • think that " the days of destruction are 
past," imagine that they have delivered the millions 
from the old nonsense ? Verily, the destruction of 
idols in Christendom has only just commenced. 
The greatest part of demolishing delusions is yet to 
be done. Let any liberalist go to the largest re- 
ligious congregations in the land, and he will soon 
awake out of his dream that the masses have given 
up their superstitions. I know well that the great 
popular preachers in England and America teach 
their hearers every Sunday to cling to the old super- 
stitions. Let me give one instance out of hun- 
dreds : Recently, in Great Britain, at a large meet- 
ing of "orthodox" ministers, who had under con- 
sideration the hard times and wet harvest time in 
their country, every great and small preacher in 
that assembly taught that the stagnation in trade 
and wet weather were special, arbitrary, supernatu- 
ral judgments of God upon the people of that 
country ! The truth is, that liberal religionists have 
hardly commenced yet to do their great work of 
banishing superstition from the minds of the mil- 
lions. O, for more earnestness, and courage, and 
plainness of speech to destroy such nonsensical 
delusions ! I thank God night and day for Col. 
Ingersoll, and pray that a thousand such plain- 
spoken men would arise to clear people's minds 
from the old errors, and so prepare their souls to 
receive the great positive truths of religion. 

God forbid that I should endorse all that Inger- 
soll utters. Yet when good liberalists like dear 
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Brother Sunderland and others, who have written 
and said so much about great errors in the Bible, 
go against Ingersoll for saying the same things in a 
plainer, more forcible and popular way, I could 
not help mourning for their inconsistency. I hum- 
bly think that the inconsistencies of liberals, and 
their half-and-half way of opposing delusions, and 
their transcendental ambiguity, make them so weak 
against the popular errors. Far be it from me to 
wish that our dear little Unity would stoop to any 
coarse, irreverent way of destroying popular errors ; 
yet I do pray for the day when it will be a more 
plain, hard smiter of popular idols, so that nobody 
can misunderstand its meaning. 

Let us ever be humble, reverent, kind and con- 
siderate in our destructive, hardest blows on popu- 
lar and venerable hallucinations. And let us have 
the constructiveness of the truth chiefly in view, 
" speaking the Truth in Love." Yet may we never 
hesitate to speak " the Truth," calling every bra- 
zen god "Nehushtan," and try to "break it in 
pieces." O, that our liberal ideas would be "like 
rabbits' ears," as Dr. Lyman Beecher used to say, 
easy for people to get hold of them ! I heard of a 
man who was going to " speak in a plain, simple 
way," to little children in a Sunday-school, and be- 
gan by telling them that " the Four Gospels are di- 
dactic." There is a great deal of something like 
that in much liberal preaching and literature, which 
the masses or "common people" cannot under- 
stand. But there is something that is even more 
puzzling than that, in much of our liberalism. I 
mean the " holy ambiguity " of mixing supernatural- 
ism with naturalism in our treatment of religious 
subjects. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF RADICALISM. 



N. M. MANN. 



Last spring, my youngest boy took a fancy to 
have a^lower garden. I thought it might afford 
good exercise for him, and at once granted his re- 
quest for the use of a neglected corner of the back 
yard. He went to work manfully, clearing the spot 
of weeds and bushes, digging out all the roots, and 
showing so much energy and determination that my 
conscience troubled me a little that I had not given 
him a better spot for his experiment. However, 
the work of preparation was soon over, and he had 
as fine a spot of ground as I could have given him. 
Considerable time was then spent in determining 
how it should be laid out. At first, he threw it into 
a flat rectangle ; but that looked too much like an 
onion-bed to please him ; then he gave it a hexag- 



onal form, with little paths radiating from the cen- 
ter. By the time he had it nicely fixed in this fash- 
ion, he became convinced that the mound was a 
better form, and this involved so much work that 
it was quite late before he was ready for his plants. 
By the kindness of his friends who have conserva- 
tories, he secured enough very pretty things to fur- 
nish his mound ; and though he set them without 
much order, it began to look as though he might 
have some blossoms. I watched them daily, and 
soon observed that they did not grow at all. On 
looking a little closer, it appeared that he had 
changed their positions, with some view to system- 
atic arrangement. Next day I noticed they were 
changed again, and for two weeks he had them up 
almost every day. I discovered that he was grad- 
ually evolving a conception of a symmetrical mound 
of flowers, and, as his idea grew, he was rearrang- 
ing his plants to conform to that conception. The 
exercise was good, but it was death to the plants. 

From this I was led to reflect how much better 
the radical is suited to deal with ideas than with 
institutions. What one carries in one's own head 
may often be rooted up to advantage, but organiza- 
tions, customs, laws, which have been long time in 
forming, will not bear this frequent overhauling. 
We cannot be too critical of what goes into our 
thought, or of what has gone into it. Our beliefs 
need to be frequently laid bare from the foundation. 
They need to be thoroughly examined, rather, to 
see if they have any foundation. There is no rea- 
son why we should not, upon reflection, change our 
minds on important as well as on trivial subjects. 
It is right, when a belief has been found fallacious, 
to cast it instantly aside, however fondly it has been 
cherished. It is right to embrace a new doctrine 
as soon as it is seen to be fairly established. But 
systems of society and government, ecclesiastical 
and educational institutions, are not to be thus sum- 
marily passed upon. Even though faulty, they are 
not 10 be superseded at a stroke. They have been 
too long in forming. Moreover, they have not been 
produced by a course of reasoning, and will not 
give way before a course of reasoning. Customs 
and institutions have another mode of development, 
and they have another mode of decline. We must 
own, too, that the unreasoning order of their devel- 
opment involves a higher wisdom than ours. No 
man, sitting down to conceive a world, would put 
into it a hundredth part of what we find in this 
world. He would leave out some of the more ob- 
vious sources of misery, and neglect to put in many 
of the hidden springs of joy ; and the world thus 
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conceived, put to the working test, would soon gen- 
erate infinitely more wretchedness than the actual 
world. The actual world has come about by a long 
process of selection and adaptation. It is not in 
all respects the best possible, but as a whole it is 
far better than it would be if any radical, or a con- 
gress of the wisest radicals on earth, had the fash- 
ioning of it, and were able to work revolutions at 
their pleasure. 

It is one thing to have freedom and incisiveness 
of thinking, and quite another thing to have the 
freedom to apply all the results of this thinking to 
the reorganization of -ommunities, churches, states. 
These things will not bear pulling up by the roots 
every day or every year. The uprooting of a 
church once in a century may be the destruction of 
it. The family relation cannot safely be much tam- 
pered with, even once in a thousand years. The 
existing order of things has come about from abso- 
lute necessities operating through immemorial ages, 
and is only to be modified in like manner as new 
necessities arise. Our radical reformers do not see 
the infinite conceit of flying in the face of a univer- 
sal custom which does not happen to commend it- 
self to their individual judgment, but such it cer- 
tainly is. The individual judgment is a very inad- 
equate criterion by which to try institutions thou- 
sands of years old. If by some miracle the power 
were given to me to work practical changes in the 
social machinery of the world wherever I deemed 
it best, I should shrink from greatly meddling with 
it, because I know that the existing order of civili- 
zation springs from causes deeper than my con- 
sciousness, and therefore is better suited to human 
needs than any new civilization which I might start. 

The sensible attitude, it seems to me, is to be 
radical with reference to ideas, but rather conserv- 
ative in respect to practical' affairs. The hand 
which is quickest to impale a falsehood in the creed 
may hesitate longest to assail a questionable social 
regulation or a distasteful church observance. Con- 
cerning the statement in the creed, you have or can 
obtain all the evidence, and may be competent to 
pronounce upon it ; but touching these other mat- 
ters, you know, or ought to know, that you are not 
qualified to give a final decision. You cannot speak 
for mankind in matters of taste or practical needs. 

Superficial knowledge often sets a bold thinker in 
the rash and ridiculous attitude of seeking to top- 
ple the world over. There is no special danger in 
this to the world, but the poor man frets and fumes 
his life away to little purpose. The common in- 
stinct which withdraws confidence from such a per- 



son is significant. In Church or in State, the pro- 
nounced radical is never placed in responsible po- 
sitions. He is not reckoned a safe man. He is 
always running a tilt against something, if it be 
nothing more than a windmill. With these Quixo- 
tic antics the world has little patience. 

There is a legitimate field of practical reform. 
But account must be taken of this principle : mod- 
ification of customs and institutions can only be 
effected in conformity with the method of their 
growth. 



CREMATION. 

Dr. Le Moyne long lived derided for advocating 
abolition, and has now died derided for advocating 
cremation. Perhaps the latter cause is as likely to 
triumph as the former once was. Opponents of 
cremation rejoice that Dr. Le Moyne's is to be the 
last. But they ignore the history, universality, 
healthiness and fitness of the custom. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica tells us that, except in Egypt, 
China and Judaea, cremation was "the general prac- 
tice of the ancient world," and is still practiced 
" over a great part of Asia and America." The an- 
cient Jews used it in time of plague, and modern 
Jews at Berlin and elsewhere "have been among 
the first to welcome " it. Even the early Christians 
practiced it, and in the Roman Empire "to the end 
of the 4th Christian century, burning on the pyre 
was the general rule/' But the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body at length stopped the cus- 
tom among Christians, and gave us the cemeteries, 
which sanitary science is so loudly denouncing to- 
day. Their unhealthiness has long been acknowl- 
edged and feared. Not only do the old cemeteries 
of Paris and other foreign towns spread disease, 
but those of our own Southern cities — especially of 
New Orleans — are said to be "not now so much 
resting-places for the dead as breeding-places of 
pestilence for the living." 

Sanitary science finds itself opposed by re- 
ligious sentiment. But surely this sentiment will 
correct itself on further thought. Even the old ob- 
jection that the resurrection of the body forbade 
burning, was not satisfactory ; for as Lord Shaftes- 
bury said, " what would then become of the blessed 
martyrs ?" Besides a burnt body is no more de- 
stroyed than a buried body. Fire does in a quick 
and cleanly way the same thing which putrefaction 
does in a long and loathsome way. Why all the 
cry has arisen against cremation, is hard to see. If 
most of us are to be consciously burned forever in 
the next world, why oppose so a painless burning 
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of an hour or two in this ? But, seriously, crema- 
tion suggests less unpleasant thoughts than burial. 
To a refined view the rapid etherialization and sub- 
limation by fire are far less repulsive than the foul 
decay of the grave. Nay, to take such pains to 
preserve a dead body shows a far less spiritual view 
of the soul than to commit the body to the flame, 
as if the real substance of our friend were some- 
thing else, and not to be harmed at all by any fire. 

So we must not think cremation has died with 
Dr. Le Moyne. In Europe the movement has been 
lately gaining many adherents among physicians 
and common people. The Berlin Municipal Coun- 
cil recommended it. In England even a clergy- 
man, Mr. Haweis, has been conspicuously active 
in its behalf. And even in America, probably, as 
the New York Tribune declares, " already among 
our more educated, liberal classes, a large unde- 
clared party are in favor of cremation." 



THE GROWTH OF A NATION'S HOUSE- 
HOLD WORD. 



W. C. GANNETT. 



" The Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from the earth." 
So said President Lincoln at the end of his Gettys- 
burg address, and the place, the time, the man 
joined to make the phrase immortal. But even 
that place, time and man would not have made im- 
mortal any common phrase. " The Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people " : not a 
thought there too little, not a syllable there too 
much. It has become one of the nation's house- 
hold words, — the definition of Democracy. The 
war of Nationality sheathed itself in that phrase, 
somewhat as the war of Independence sheathed it- 
self in the famous phrase about " all men created 
equal" and the "unalienable rights." The two 
phrases hang in memory together, like crossed 
swords on the wall, in reach of every eye and hand, 
symbols of the reason and the cost of our national 
existence. 

Who first worded this compact definition of De- 
mocracy ? Many a mind helped to fashion it ; but 
it seems to have been Theodore Parker, not Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who gave the final cutting and left 
the perfect gem. And the refusals to accord to Mr. 
Parker the claim his friends have made for him 
have thus far curiously made good that claim by 
missing its very point, — the point being, not who 
had thought a thought like this nor who had spoken 
words like these, but on whose lips did the phrase 
reach the final concentration which fitted it to be a 
nation's household word ? The story of that con- 
centration ends in Parker's library. That end is 
told in a letter which appeared in the St. Paul Pio- 
neer-Press last January, written by a lady who 
lived many years in Mr. Parker's family, one of his 
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nearest companions in study and work. Here is 
the letter : 

Boston, Jan. 13, 1879. 

" One cannot wish to take from Abraham Lincoln's wreath 
of fame a single leaf ; but truth was very dear to him. Since 
his use of Theodore Parker's definition of Democratic gov. 
emment, the authorship of that striking phrase has often 
been attributed to President Lincoln, but all those who were 
in the habit of hearing Mr. Parker through the last decade of 
his preaching and lecturing know it to be his emphasized and 
often-recurring words through that stormy period. 

" The idea did not spring at once to his mind in its final 
perfect conciseness; he had expressed it again and again with 
gradually lessening diffuse ness before he gave the address to 
the Anti-Slavery Society, May 13, 1854, where it appears 
thus: 'Of all the people, by all the people, and for all the 
people,' as published in Additional Speeches, vol. 2, p. 25. 
But that was not quite pointed enough for the weapon he 
needed to use so often in criticising the national action, to 
pierce and penetrate the mind of hearer and reader with the 
just idea of Democracy, securing it there by much iteration ; 
and I can distinctly recall his joyful look when he afterward 
read it to me in his library, condensed into this gem: 'Of 
the people, by the people, for the people.' 

"Not a superfluous word there. Those who listened to 
him week after week in Music Hall would no more doubt the 
authorship of this phrase than a literary reader would ques- 
tion that of 'To be or not to be." He was a generous soul, 
and would not care to claim his own ; Mr. Lincoln was as 
generous, and would not encroach on another's right ; but as 
one who watched, in the intimacy of the study, this crystal- 
lization of an expression which has become a household word, 
and is destined to be permanent, I venture to do justice to 
both these noble men by stating these facts. Faithfully 
yours, Hannah E. Stevenson." 

That was in 1854 ; but earlier than that, as early 
as May 29, 1850, in an anti-slavery speech delivered 
in Boston, the definition had reached on Parker's 
lips the form quoted above for 1854. And the year 
before 1850 (Oct. 4, 1849, at Onondaga,. N. Y.) he 
had spoken of ecclesiastical Rome as " a theocracy, 
— a government of all the people, but by the priests, 
for the sake of the priests, and in the name of God ;" 
and of the United States, " the government is a De- 
mocracy, the government of all, by all, for all, and 
in the name of all." Probably the words could be 
found in other approximations in his addresses of 
still earlier date. 

Miss Stevenson's letter went the round of the 
newspapers and brought out responses suggesting 
older origins for the famous phrase. One remem- 
bered Parker's learned friend, Prof. Gervinus, of 
Heidelberg. In a book for which he was imprisoned 
in 1853, Prof. Gervinus had described the revolu- 
tionary statesmen of France as men "whose motto 
is, All by the people, — their practice, Nothing for 
the people ;" and he had also quoted an expression 
of the great Napoleon, " AW for and nothing by the 
people." So our household word came to us from 
the throne of France, through Germany, this cor- 
respondent thought. 

Others found it nearer home. Daniel Webster, 
in his speech upon Foote's resolution, in 1830, had 
spoken of- " the people's government, made for the 
people, made by the people, and answerable to the 
people." Another did better than that : President 
Lincoln, it was said, very likely borrowed the sen- 
tence from Chief Justice Marshall, who in deliver- 
ing a judgment, in 18 19, used the following lan- 
guage : 
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" The government of the Union is emphatically and truly 
a government of the people. In form and in substance it 
emanates from them. Its powers are granted by them, and 
are to be exercised directly on them and for their benefit." In 
the argument of the same case, Mr. Finkney, for the plaintiff 
in error, had said: "The Constitution acts directly on the 
people, by means of powers communicated directly from the 
people. No State, in its corporate capacity, ratified it; but it 
was proposed for adoption to popular conventions. It springs 
from the people precisely as the State Constitutions spring 
from the people, and acts on them in a similar manner." 

Then came one who had read an older Chief 
Justice than Marshall, even old Judge Sewall, of 
Massachusetts Bay. In his diary for Friday, Nov. 
8, 1690 (pp. 333-4), the Judge notes that — 

" Jno. Hoar comes into the Lobby and sais he comes from 
the Lord, by the Lord, to speak for the Lord." The follow- 
ing from Algernon Sydney, published in 1698, was also 
quoted as interesting in the same connection: "But though 
every private man, singly taken, be subject to the commands 
of the magistrate, the whole body of the people is not so ; 
for he is by and for the people, and the people is neither by 
no* for him." — (Discourses Concerning Government, p. 457, 
sec. 36.) 

And, finally, we must not forget the friend who 
distanced all by promptly writing to a paper to say 
that "it occurred to me that I had seen the model 
by which Mr. Parker's compact sentiment was 
formed, in the New Testament, — Rom. xi., 36: 
" For of Him and through Him and to Him are all 
things." Paul's short sentence, as we see, has three 
prepositions in it ; so has* Mr. Parker's short sen- 
tence, and one of them is the same as one of Paul's. 
Therefore Paul helped Mr. Parker to write his sen- 
tence ! 

It is not an important, but it is an interesting 
question to know the ancestry and birth of world- 
famous phrases ; but ancestry and birth are differ- 
ent things, and why do these word-snatchers so 
confound them ? Be it said again, the point is, — 
on whose lips did an expression long shaping itself 
reach the final concentration which fitted it to be a 
nation's household word ? To make it such a word, 
still another pair of lips and a great occasion were 
needed. The true story of the famous phrase is a 
story of growth and survival of the fittest, — as with 
most proverbs probably. "The Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people," — in 
substance the thought in these words is generations 
old ; it reached its perfect shape in Theodore Par- 
ker's library and pulpit ; it became historic, a na- 
tion's household word, by President Lincoln's use 
of it at Gettysburg. At least thus stands the record 
up to now. 



THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 



). C L. 

Thirty-eight years ago, Theodore Parker said: 
" At the present day, Germany seems to be the on- 
ly country where the various discussions of theology 
are pursued in the liberal and scientific spirit which 
some men fancy is peculiar to the nineteenth cen- 
tury." "We state only a -common and notorious 
fact, in saying that there is no science of theology 
with us." "No treatise has been printed in Eng- 
land in the present century of so great theological 



merit as that of pagan Cicero on the nature of the 
gods, or the preface to his treatise of Laws. The 
work of Aristotle, we are told, is still the text-book 
of morals at the first university of Christian Eng- 
land." "Our philosophy of divine things is the 
poorest of all our philosophies. It is not a theolo- 
gy, but a despair of all theology." " The ridicu- 
lous part of the matter is this — that the man pro- 
fesses to search for whatever truth is to be found, 
but has sworn a solemn oath never to accept as 
truth what does not conform to the idols he wor- 
ships at home." In some departments, very little 
is to be expected of our labors in America. " We 
have no libraries that would enable us to verify the 
quotations in Gieseler ; none, perhaps, that con- 
tains all the important sources of ecclesiastical his- 
tory." 

Certainly, great changes have come since these 
words were written. Recently, Dean Stanley cred- 
its Parker with having given the strongest impulse 
to the study of scientific theology in this country. 
Now, our chief Divinity School appeals to the pub- 
lic for adequate endowment, on the ground that 
" Here theology is studied as medicine and law, 
and the facts of nature are studied in the schools 
devoted to them ; that is, in the interest of truth 
only." 

Moreover, a long list of able works can now be 
cited, conceived and executed in the true spirit of 
scientific inquiry ; if not many so able and thor- 
ough as have been produced in Germany, yet cer- 
tainly not wanting in pains-taking research, freedom 
from dogmatism, and devotion to truth. A selec- 
tion of ethical maxims and spiritual insights could 
be drawn from Emerson and Bartol, comparing fa- 
vorably with anything in the writings of the past. 
What author has more profoundly appreciated the 
problems of ecclesiastical history or religious phi- 
losophy than Hedge ? Where shall we find more 
thorough and important treatment of a single theme 
than in Alger's " History of the Doctrine of a Fu- 
ture Life " ? And either of Samuel Johnson's vol- 
umes on the religion of China or India would have 
set aside the sharp criticism of Parker. Others 
might be named, familiar to all. 

One of these latest writers, entering fully into 
the new spirit of our times, and from whom we 
have yet much to expect, is Dr. Miles. He has 
given us a book entitled " The Birth of Jesus." It 
is a small volume, containing only 211 pages ; and 
yet there is so much in it of careful thought and 
scholarship, it elucidates so many points of relig- 
ious controversy, and its clear, simple style so well 
adapts it to the general reader, that it deserves the 
widest recognition. As a rule, " The Birth of Je- 
sus" on the title-page of a book could not be 
counted on to excite any strong emotion in its be- 
half, even though the author were a Doctor of Di- 
vinity. Indifference to the whole matter, or preju- 
dice (orthodox or heterodox), would stand in the 
way of opening up the question. Yet, if it can be 
shown how nearly all the controversies and influ- 
ential doctrines of the church revolve about this 
one event as their center, sprang from it, and 
changed only as men changed their views of it 
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then too much importance cannot be attached to 
the history of it. Like Johnson's " Worship of Je- 
sus," but in a very different way, Dr. Miles shows 
how the man Jesus at length became deified in the 
church. When questions like these arose : " Was 
his flesh of the same essence as his divinity ? Was 
his body created or uncreated ? If uncreated, did 
it once form a part of the Trinity? If created, 
when, where and out of what was it made ? Was 
his body corruptible or incorruptible ? If corrupt- 
ible, how could it ascend into heaven ? If incor- 
ruptible, how could he be said to have assumed 
human nature ? If he was equal to the Father and 
the Spirit, why was he. sent to suffer and die, rather 
than either of the other persons of the Trinity? 
Did he suffer in his human nature or in his divine 
nature, or in both ? If he suffered in his human 
nature alone, where is the infinite atonement ? If 
he suffered in the divine nature, did the Father and 
Spirit suffer with him ? Did he have two wills, or 
only one will ? How can a generated son be equal 
to an ungenerated father?" — or, if it were asked 
concerning the nature of the virgin Mary, or how 
Jesus was saved from the taint of original sin:— or- 
thodoxy always found something in the event of 
his birth with which to answer, and upon which to 
base its claims. 

Thanks to historic methods of study, we have 
learned this : that to trace out the origin of an er- 
ror is the best way to refute it. We must take men 
back to the beginnings of history to release them 
from the burdensome falsehoods of a later time. 
Let them see how traditions were manufactured 
and imposed or carelessly adopted, and they will 
be most effectually cured of their authority. There 
is no hope of a rational Christian theology, no hope 
of rational views of the character, mission, life and 
death of Jesus, so long as his birth is buried under 
a mass of misunderstood or perverted imagery. 
Whatever throws light, then, upon the gospel story, 
or shows how the last dogmas of Romanism have 
been developed out of it, is of value. 

Dr. Noyes, of Cambridge, used to express his 
sense of relief to his pupils when he got through 
the first two chapters of Matthew. His predeces- 
sor, Andrews Norton, left them out of his edition 
of the New Testament altogether, saying, " There 
are strong reasons for thinking that the first two 
chapters of our present copies of the Greek gospel 
of Matthew made no part of the original Hebrew." 
Dr. Miles found a singular dearth of discussion on 
this subject of the miraculous birth of Jesus among 
modern writers. Only a very summary disposal of 
the whole question, or an ominous silence, had 
been offered to meet the difficulties of the modern 
inquirer. Our author offers this study to supply a 
real deficiency in our theological literature. " Be- 
tween a literal acceptance of the stories connected 
with our Lord's birth and a rejection of them all as 
fables, critical literature has not yet furnished an 
accredited middle ground." With a firm but rev- 
erent hand, he addresses himself to his task. And 
we heartily commend his little book to those who 
are interested in the history and growth of Chris- 
tian doctrines. 



WORSHIP. 



M. J. SAVAGE. * 



I do not believe that worship is on the decline. 
I believe that it is an eternal necessity of every 
high, true, pure, noble nature that it should wor- 
ship, and that it should maintain a worshipful atti- 
tude as its habitual one. Any nature that is finite 
must forever conceive of something above and be- 
yond itself. It is the very condition of growth, the 
very condition of development, that a man or a wo- 
man should conceive of something above and be- 
yond himself or herself. If you want to find the 
smallest man among your acquaintances, you will 
seek out the man who is confident that there is 
nothing in the universe bigger than himself. If you 
want to find some grand, true and noble soul, you 
will find him bowed before the mystery and the 
majesty that he sees in the universe, around and 
above and beneath him. You will find him a wor- 
shipper looking up, looking on ; seeing something 
that has a light and a glory, such as was never on 
sea or land ; seeing something that shames htm in 
his present condition of undevelopment ; some- 
thing that creates in him a feeling of discontent 
and makes him anxious to strive and press on, in 
the language of St. Paul, toward some higher work, 
for some higher prize, for some higher calling. It 
is a necessity then, I say, of every nature that has 
in it a possibility of growth, of development, to be- 
come something more than and something better 
than it is to-day ; that it should be, in its essential 
being, a worshipful nature. 

But what do we mean by worship? If every 
true and noble man is a worshipper, and if, as I have 
said, some of the truest and noblest men of our 
time are not worshippers in the ecclesiastical or 
technical sense, what do we mean by worship? 
The underlying, essential, root idea of all worship 
can be expressed by one word, and that one word 
is admiration. The man who admires anything, 
who looks at it as above him, as -better, sweeter, 
truer, purer, nobler, more beautiful than himself — 
that man, in his character and after his kind, is a 
worshipper. The man who bends with love and 
tenderness over the little flower that he has just 
plucked from the sod, that sees in it the marvel of 
the life of the world, that sees how included in its 
petals is a part of the infinite and eternal mystery 
of things, who finds his heart rejoicing in its beauty, 
who finds himself awed by this mysterious some- 
what called life manifested in the flower — such a 
man has in him the element of the grandest and 
noblest and truest worship. He who looks rapt 
upon the mountains ; or stands upon the mountains 
and sees the world in its magnificence lying at his 
feet ; or, sitting by the sea shore and listening to 
the endless roll of the surf ; listening to the anthem 
which the white-fingered waves play upon this end- 
less keyboard of beach — he who listens to the bird's 
song and feels his heart kindle with the song, that 
is, all lifted up by higher and sweeter thoughts ; he 
who looks upon some historic deed of the past or 
some great character of history and feels his soul 
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kindle in admiration, stimulated to emulate such 
deeds so far as in him lies ; he who stands by the 
monument of the soldier and admires the conse- 
cration and devotion to God, to principle, to truth, 
which led him to give his life for a principle ; any 
one who, anywhere, looks upon something more 
beautiful, something nobler, something truer than 
he feels he has yet been, and feels his heart bowed 
down by it and his soul lifted up by it, is a wor- 
shipper, and a worshipper of God, no matter what 
he calls it, call it fear, call it friendship, call it love 
of wife and children, call it patriotism, call it devo- 
tion to humanity, call it art, call it science, call it 
the grandeur of the land or of the sea, call it what- 
ever you will — are not all these the whispers of the 
Majesty, and the beauty and the infinity of him 
who is the soul and life of all ? When I look upon 
these things, am I not looking upon the garments of 
God ? am I not looking upon the footprints or the 
finger-marks of the divine Creator ? 

Even, then, if there were no God in the common 
sense in which that word is used ; even if there 
were no personal being sitting on a throne, or 
living somehow, somewhere at the center of things, 
being the heart and life and soul ; if there is noth- 
ing more than we can see about us, nothing more 
than we can study by the aid of science, nothing 
more than we can see as the handiwork of art, 
nothing more than we can read as the history of 
the grand deeds of old — still worship could not die 
out, but would find in these things endless food on 
which to grow — stores of fuel to kindle its pure and 
everlasting flame. For, consider for a moment — 
whatever your theory of the universe may be — con- 
sider for a moment the wondrous relation in which 
we stand to it, and the emotions of worship that in 
any live, true, sympathetic soul must be perpetually 
called out as we contemplate it. This universe, 
whatever it be, wherever it come from, whatever its 
nature — this universe is the manifestation of a 
mighty life, a mighty force, a mighty power outside 
of ourselves, above us, beneath us, around us, in 
which we live and move and have our being. And 
when you stand and think of these mighty resist- 
less forces, the power of the tempest or the power 
of the wave, the might of gravitation that sweeps 
the stars in their courses, before which all our 
strength is puny weakness itself, must not our souls 
be overwhelmed at times if we have in us anything 
of appreciation of that which is grand and mighty 
—overwhelmed with awe, with a sense of its majes- 
ty and magnificence that we cannot express ? And 
then, sometimes, when we remember that out of 
this system of things has come our life ; whether 
there be a God or not, out of this universe has come 
our homes, our friends, our husbands, our wives, 
our children — there has come all that makes life 
beautiful, all that makes it true, all that makes it 
holy, all that makes it inspiring — when you think 
of this, will there not, perforce, sometimes a senti- 
ment of gratitude spring up in your heart, and you 
feel like giving thanks for all that has been bestowed 
upon you ? And then when you think that in this 
universe there is stored up the mystery of infinite 
power and inexplicable resources, and you feel your 



own want and weakness, and you are hungry or 
thirsty for some special satisfaction, some favor for 
yourself or your friends, will there not come a time 
when, perforce, there will be wrung out of your 
heart a prayer, a true wish that this bountiful giver 
should give yet this one thing more ? And when 
you trace the laws of this mighty system of things, 
and find, as Matthew Arnold has said, from the first 
until now it has been a power in the universe work- 
ing for righteousness, a power which, in the long 
run, has lifted up that which is right and true, and 
trampled into everlasting infamy that which is evil 
and wrong, will you not sometimes be awed by the 
moral majesty and power of the universe, and feel 
that here is an invisible avenger of law on the track 
of every wrong, mean thing you have ever done or 
thought of ; and will there not come the desire, on 
your part, to be reconciled to this great being who 
is righteous as well as mighty and true? I say, 
then, whatever your theory of things may be, there 
is not one element of the religious life, there is pot 
one true and grand manifestation of worship that 
will not be naturally kindled in any sensitive, true, 
loving, well-meaning heart, by the simple contem- 
plation of the universe as we see it in its glory and 
beauty. 

[Foil Unity.] 
THE VISION OF TO-DAY. 

Behold, O man, "the Living God," 

But not with form of mortal dress ; 
No king appears, with sceptred rod — 

No monarch doth the sight oppress ; 
But as we sit in silent mood, 

There comes to us a thoughtful word. 
And by its speech the soul is moved, 

And all its depths of being stirred. 

The past was taught, in way like this, 

To know of "God," a Life unseen ; 
And when was sensed ecstatic bliss, 

The seer was with " the God," I ween ; 
And so, methinks, the speech that came 

Was what the seer as " God " revered. 
It form had none, nor yet a name ; 

What else was it that there appeared? 

'T is true, the man by speech is known ; 

'T is true, we sense a soul divine ; 
But living Word, not kingly throne, 

Inspires with life this soul of mine! 
Too long the earth hath bowed the knee, 

Too long the man been kept by fear ; 
Behold the God ! — a reverie, 

In which "the word" is plain and clear! 

No man hath seen a human soul — 

No seer declares the holy name ; 
But speech divine doth come to all. 

And way of grace doth it proclaim ; 
And so I say, Behold the God ! 

A voice so still, of inward thought; 
And while we tread the earthly sod 

Accept the truth that thus is brought. 

HKWITT. 
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NEARING THE SNOW LINE. 
Slow toiling upward from the misty vale, 

I leave the bright, enameled zones below ; 

No more for me their beauteous bloom shall glow. 
Their lingering sweetness load the morning gale ; 
Few are the slender flowerets.scentless, pale, 

That on their ice-clad stems all trembling blow 

Along the margin of unmelting snow. 
Yet with unsaddened voice thy verge I hail. 

White realm of peace above the flowering line. 
Welcome thy frozen domes, thy rocky spires ! 

O'er thee undimmed the moon-girt planets shine, 
On thy majestic altars fade the fires 
That filled the air with smoke of vain desires, 

And all the unclouded blue of heaven is thine! 

—0. W. Holmes. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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Boston, Mass.— Unity Pulpit, Nos. 1 and 2, a serial pub- 
lication of Mr. Savage's sermons, from the press of Geo. H. 
Ellis, published weekly, $1.50 per annum. First course on 
the " Morals of Evolution." We commend these sermons — 
living topics in live hands. 

New YORK ClTV. — Rev. James Conner, late a Roman Cath- 
olic priest in Chicago, and who afterward co-operated with the 
Unitarian Society in Cincinnati, has identified himself with 
the new Reformed Catholic Church in New York, and minis- 
ters to a parish of 2,000 souls. The new movement has sev- 
eral ex-priests connected with it, and starts off promisingly. 

INDIA. — Speaking of names for the coming church, the 
Brahmo Somaj of Dargeeling have changed the name of their 
new building from "Prayer Hall" to "The Temple of God," 
because it is to be a place of fraternity, of service of man for 
the love of God. This reminds the Unitarian Herald of 
Robert Falkner's church — of The Divine Service. 

Cincinnati, O. — Mr. Wendte, Oct. 19, held a service of 
"Thanksgiving for the Harvest," with abundant decorations 
of flowers, grains and fruits, and appropriate music and ser- 
mon. The same day, Mr. Holyoake opened the "People's 
Course of Sunday Afternoon Lectures," in the Opera House, 
but under the auspices of the church " Unity Club." 

Brookfield, Mass.— There is danger that this town will 
lose the services of A. J. Rich — pulpit octogenarian (10 years 
settlement) — as he has received a call to Hyde Park. Should 
he go, he will leave a united society, containing a ladies' so- 
cial circle that has raised $1200 in five years, a literary and 
social club, a dramatic club, a live Sunday-School of one hun- 
dred members, of which he is superintendent, and a church 
out of debt. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Roberts Brothers will publish shortly, 
" The Faith of Reason," a series of lecture-sermons, by John 
W. Chadwick, on the leading topics of religion, with refer- 
ence to current doctrines and discussions. The subjects dis- 
cussed are, "Agnostic Religion," "The Nature of Religion," 
"The Idea of God," ." Immortality," "Prayer," "Morality." 
The discourses form a connected series, and are entirely inde- 
pendent of the pamphlet sermons published by Mr, Chadwick. 
The price of the book will be $1,00, 



I T Y. 

Concord, Mass. — The Summer School of Philosophy, of 
which A. Bronson Alcott is Dean of the Faculty, is out with 
its circular for 1880, giving a resume of the work done last 
summer and the proposed course next summer. The receipts 
of last year paid all expenses, and it is expected that the num- 
ber of tickets next year will exceed the number which can be 
issued. Tickets can be engaged before hand of F. B. Sanborn, 
Secretary, at above place. 

Petersham, Mass. — Another item indicating the busy 
life of a pastor, even in what might be called "a quiet neigh- 
borhood." Lyman Clark, pastor of the First Church, during 
the five years of his settlement, has preached 322 times, at- 
tended 56 funerals, and solemnized 13 marriages. Will some 
of our lay friends, who think the modern minister eats idle 
bread, try their hand at writing one sermon, that they may 
realize how much it costs, even though it be a poor one? 

Davenport, Iowa.— The season of the Literary Club is 
fairly upon us, and Mr. Hunting's Unity Club is the first to 
present us with its printed programme, neatly printed and 
clearly arranged, consisting of fifty-four different studies in 
English Literature of the 18th and 19th Centuries, distributed 
through twelve evenings. The "Unity Club" work is getting 
to be a matter of so much real importance in our parishes, 
that we ought to profit by each other's experience. Please 
send us your programmes as fast at they are printed. 

Janksville, Wis. — An Episcopal minister in this city 
announces a course of sermons "on the Physical Conditions 
of a Successful Church." This strikes us as a most suggest- 
ive line to work upon, in recognition of which most churches 
are too neglectful. Now is the time to see to the furnaces, 
for, if this be neglected, a good sermon will soon be lost upon 
listeners with cold feet. The treasurer's account book, also, 
suggests physical necessities too often neglected. A ministe- 
rial neighbor always speaks of church funds as " the sinews." 
Many a good cause has gone down for want of close atten- 
tion to the same "sinews." It is possible for a church to do 
good work with rather a poor preacher, but there is no pros- 
perity without a diligent janitor and efficient trustees. 

Woman's Work. — Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell has 
recently preached to the Liberal congregations at Janesville 
and Kenosha, Wis., very acceptably, and delivered her lecture 
on the "A B C's of Nature" before the State Institution for 
the Blind at Janesville, and at Racine. She has other engage- 
ments pending. Mary F. Eastman delivered her lecture on. 
"Do our Schools Educate?" in Janesville and Madison, an able 
discussion of a most timely topic. Bishop Andrews refused 
license to Rev. Mary A. Phillips, of Olney, 111., as not being 
permissible under the rules for a woman to join the Metho- 
dist ministry, whereupon the Presiding Elder and all the 
preachers of the district have petitioned the General Confer- 
ence to change the rule. 

Keokuk, Iowa. — The Autumnal Conference of the Iowa 
Association of Unitarian and other Independent Churches, 
convenes here Nov. 11-13. The opening sermon will be giv- 
en Tuesday evening, by R. L. Herbert, of Geneva, 111. On 
Wednesday there will be an address by President Clute, es- 
says by Rickards, of Waterville, Kansas; Jones on "Shrines," 
and S. M. Clarke, of Keokuk, on " Laymen and the Modem 
Pulpit," and a missionary sermon on "The Spirit of Truth,'" 
by the Missionary of the Association, J. R. Effinger, of De& 
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Moines, in the evening. Thursday, Hunting will discourse 
on " Limitations," Forbush on " Crime and Criminals," Vila 
Blake on "Compensation," Snyder on " Do not Sin against 
the Child," and Ward Lamson, of Fairfield, Iowa, on "Self- 
Worship." All friends of F., F., C. in R., in all the States, 
are invited. The hospitality of Keokuk is great. Send 
names in advance to John Andrew, pastor. 

Northfield, Mass. — A correspondent suggested to UNITY 
readers, some time ago, that the new church be known as 
"The Church of the Divine Commandment." Bro. Marsh 
suggests, as still better, "The Church of Divine Helpfulness," 
and puts a good deal of the genius and spirit of such a 
church in a public welcome recently given to one who receiv- 
ed from him the right hand of fellowship. He said that, 
" While formal membership of a Christian church is not es- 
sential to one's temporal or eternal welfare, yet it may be a 
help to the higher life and the development of character. • 
* Profession is one of the virtues. He who openly professes 
his desire, thus describes his ideals, and will be less likely to 
lose sight of them. • • • This right hand which you give 
and take means to you and to us mutual encouragement, 
hearty co-operation in building a divine manhood." 

Education. — The success of the " Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home" has induced Miss E. F. Ware, of Milton 
Mass., to systematically open a school for " Instruction by 
Correspondence." The object is to enable young women, 
who have left school, who are beyond the reach of competent 
teachers, or who from limited means or domestic duties can- 
not leave home, to carry on their studies. The method is a 
system of weekly correspondence, the pupil reporting difficul- 
ties and work done, the teacher replying with criticism, infor- 
mation, advice, &c. The subjects include History, English 
Literature, History of Art, Languages and the Sciences. 
School year lasting thirty-six weeks. Fee, $50, payable half- 
yearly. This strikes us as a novel but eminently sensible 
and economical method for those who desire real culture. We 
doubt not but what this is the beginning of a better way. 
Why must one go away from home in order to think ? Miss 
Ware refers to some of the best men and women in the coun- 
try. Unity readers will be interested to know more of this 
venture. 

Hobart, Ind. — The old bell must go, to whose cracked 
voice we were so willing to respond as it summoned us from 
the belfry of the little Unitarian church here. It was the 
worst-sounding bell in the West, but then it was home-made 
It was coined out of the consecration of Liberal friends in 
the place. The boys had gathered the cow-bells and had 
thrown in their brass tops and rings; the little girls threw in 
their nickels, the women their silver spoons and plate, and 
the men seasoned the mixture with the "dollars of the fath- 
ers" when they were scarce and a rarity; but brother Litch- 
field found friends down East who had so little poetry in their 
souls as to give him money enough to buy a new bell, with bet- 
ter tone, 'tis true, but then it is made in the ordinary way, at a 
factory, where bells are turned out by the hundred. Alas ! 
what is to become of sentiment, in the face of such facts? 
We hope the Hobart friends are not getting proud. Brother 
Herford lectures to them Nov. 4th ; Bro. Cooke, of Indian- 
apolis, exchanges the 9th and lectures the 10th. Other lec- 
tures expected. This course is given in the interest of a par- 
ish library, already doing good with four hundred donated 
volumes, and room for more. 



Indiana Friends. — A recent number of The Journal, the 
organ of the Society of Friends, contains an interesting ac- 
count of the Indiana Yearly Meeting, held at Richmond. A 
pleasant feature was the reading of letters from kindred asso- 
ciations. The New York Friends urged them not to be dis- 
couraged because the work has fallen on a faithful few, since, 
"in all ages of the world, the effort to promote moral and 
spiritual progress has ever been made by ' the faithful few.' " 
Much of the time was spent in discussing the causes of dul- 
ness and decay among them. We are impressed, on reading 
the report, as if we had visited a dyspeptic. Rather too 
much self-consciousness for health, but many bright and no- 
ble utterances crowd into the report, and, with Thomas 
Foulke, we agree that " the time has not come for this church 
to pass away — this church that has encouraged a free gospel 
ministry, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and has 
made woman equal with man, in the church and in the home." 
Jesse Wilson testified that " the Society, during the last forty 
years, has been dominated by its discipline, which has held 
as much sway over the Society of the Friends as ever the cer- 
emonial law held over the Israelites, and, he feared, with sim- 
ilar results." It is pathetic to read their discussion over the 
Indian question. It was whether they would not be obliged 
to withdraw their agents entirely, notwithstanding that most 
hopeful reports were read from them, and the fact that the 
Quakers are the only people who have always been successful 
in their dealings with Indians, on account of obnoxious rul- 
ings of the department and repeated indignities offered. The 
sisters spoke often in meeting, and, we should judge, well. 
Rebecca Price urged the importance of Friends living within 
their incomes and the necessity of sweeping before our own 
door. There must have been a merry twinkle in the eye of 
Anna Starr, no matter how sober her bonnet may have look- 
ed, when she said that Martha was not rebuked for busying 
herself about her household duties, but for busying herself 
about Mary. 

Cleveland, Ohio. — Mr. Hosmer has done a real service 
to liberal thought and religious Unity by preaching and pub- 
lishing a reply to Joseph Cook's exposition of the "New 
Birth and the Atonement." Mr. Cook preached in the Pres- 
byterian Church, Ott. 5th, from his favorite text, "Can two 
walk together except they be agreed?" and on the Sunday fol- 
lowing, Mr. Hosmer answered in a discourse clear, kind and 
very earnest. Of the lecture he said, "It was difficult to feel 
that we were not listening to a case of special pleading, * • 
to a man of broad research and scholarship, who was bound 
already to defend an accepted system. There was that in his 
bearing which marks the man who has been fed fat with ap- 
plause, and has become conscious of popularity. • • Can- 
non Farrar he classed among the 'Misleading Voices,' be- 
cause he believes in a possible repentance after death. Re- 
ferred to Boston with that stale and cheap ridicule which 
tickles the ears of groundlings in a western audience. This 
Christian knight refers to Herbert Spencer as 'a waning old 
moon.'" Mr. Hosmer finds an advance, though, in Cook's 
perdition, which he explained to be a "permanent, free dis- 
similarity of feeling with God," over Jonathan Edwards' burn- 
ing pit, over which divine wrath holds the sinner " much as 
one holds a spider over the fire." Summing up Mr. Cook's 
discourse, the reviewer says : " Not one word was said of the 
joy and value of religion to this life ; not one plea for a noble 
and manly life, for its own sake, and because it is in itself a 
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present and ever-present reward. Piety was put on a com- 
mercial basis, and religion treated as an insurance ticket to 
the heavenly seats hereafter." We wish that this timely word 
of Hosmer's might be sown broadcast in the wake of this 
large man, who uses learning to reproach some of the best 
disciples of learning; who uses thought to make the result of 
thinking on religious matters disreputable, and who in the 
name of religion confirms the bigotry and the narrowness 
that is unreligious. 

Enoland.— The Unitarian Herald says that Rev. Eli Fay, 
of Sheffield, recently delivered a lecture on "England's Great- 
est Need," in which he says some things that will surprise his 
old American friends. He says, "On the whole, an American 
family does not waste so much as an English family." The 
criminal wastefulness of English people, high and low, re- 
minds him of his own native country (America) during the 
prosperity of the ten years succeeding the war. In Sheffield, 
there is a drinking-shop for every fifty dwelling-houses. 
English people drink ^140,000,000 per annum, and their 
sports are very expensive and demoralizing. The Herald adds 
that' " they play at soldiers to the tune of £30,000,000 per 
year." Mr. Fay's sermon — "Science, of Course; but What 
Then ?" — preached before the President and other members of 
the British Association, and published by special request of 
the President, has already passed through two editions in an 
expensive form, and the demand has brought out a cheap edi- 
tion, a part of which we hope may float across the Atlantic, 
for the benefit of Unity and its readers. The same paper 
reports a recent meeting of the Bolton District Unitarian 
Association, at which Rev. Mr. Franklin thought that none 
need trouble themselves concerning Agnosticism. Rev. C.C. 
Coe discovered Ihree kinds of secularists : 1, The prophets, 
earnest-hearted, sincere men of convictions; 2, Debaters, 
with but languid interest in anything but argument ; 3, Men 
hostile to religion. To all of these the Liberal church has a 
sympathetic and helpful word. The missionary method re- 
commended by Rev. E. Turland, is sound advice to pillars of 
Unity : " Let the first word be Religious, the second Theo- 
logical ;" that is to say, as we understand him, touch verities 
first, absurdities afterward. 

A marble bust of Rev. W. Gaskill has recently been put in- 
to the Portico Library, Manchester, in view of his long ser- 
vice to the same. 

We have caught a glimpse of Jthe October calendar of Mr. 
Farrington's church, Manchester. There is something doing 
on 24 days out of the 31 in his society, prominent among 
which is the Sunday-School Mutual Improvement Society. 
Among Mr. Farrington's reminders is a line that may well 
remind others, viz: "The efficiency of this Society will depend 
entirely on the number of those who will say to themselves, 
' Here is something which I mean to help in.' " Happy would 
many of us be if we could remind our young people of " an 
unusual opportunity to learn to sing." In the interests of 
congregational singing and Sunday-School efficiency, we would 
call from the shades the old-time singing-master, now well- 
nigh obsolete. The more accomplished "music-teacher" and 
"voice-trainer" that has supplanted him does not make his 
place good. 'Tis well to train solo singers ; 'tis not well to 
neglect chorus voices to sing Ortonville and Old Hundred. 

WANTED. 

A rich friend or friends, who believe in the West; who be- 
lieve in Unity, and who believe in the managers of Unity 
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enough to entrust them with the administration of $1,000 of 
their money, to be invested in multiplying helps for the Lib- 
eral Sunday-School ; in bringing out a cheap and at the same 
time noble Hymn and Tune Book to serve congregational 
singing, for the weaker societies that cannot afford the more 
expensive ones already in the market ; and to help keep the 
wheels of Unity going on its way to self-reliance and perma- 
nent usefulness. This advertisement is put in with the most 
serious intentions, for why should we not advertise for our 
higher as well as our lower wants? This money is needed to 
carry on specific plans already matured, which will be sub- 
mitted in detail to any who are willing to join with us in this 
work for Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion, by 
writing to W. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn., or Jenk. IX Jones, 
Janesville, Wis. 



NOTES. 

A good word is circulating from the late Wm. M. Hunt. 
A young man had criticised Millet for choosing "coarse 
French clodhoppers" as subjects for his paintings. Hunt 
indignantly replied: "My God! man, what is nobler than a 
man wrestling and wringing his bread from the stubborn soil 
by the sweat of his brow and the break of his back, for his 
wife and children?" 

The At/antic Monthly for November contains a very 
striking article by Goldwin Smith, on "The Prospects of a 
Moral Interregnum," predicting that the general "collapse of 
religious belief" will bring a decline of morality. Other very 
interesting articles are an anonymous one on "Our Military 
Past and Future," and one by CoL Geo. E. Waring, Jr., on 
"The Waldenses of To-day." "Irene, the Missionary," is 
completed. The remaining contents are: "Sister Mary's 
Story," by Jane Silsbee; "The Ceramic Art in America," by 
Jennie J. Young ; " English Women in Recent Literature ;" 
"Mysterious Disappearances;" "Late Books of Travel;" 
"Assorted Americanisms," by Richard Grant White; " The 
Contributors' Club," and "Recent Literature." Mr. How- 
ells will begin a new serial story in the January number. 

According to the Index, Felix Adler, recently, " alluding 
to erroneous reports that had been circulated concerning the 
objects and scope of the Society for Ethical Culture, said 
perhaps the most damaging charge was the one that it was 
an irreligious society. No charge was more unjust than this. 
There had been a time when scoffs and jeers were the only 
weapons employed by the skeptic. Perhaps those were neces- 
sary then ; doubtless the sardonic laugh of Voltaire was 
needed to wake up the Roman Catholic world, and the crude 
sledge-hammer blows of a Tom Paine were needed to break 
the fetters of superstition. Liberalism had passed beyond all 
that. The true liberalists now believed in the indestructibil- 
ity of religion in the heart of man. They complained that 
there was not enough of true religion in the so-called relig- 
ious systems of the world. How was the spirit of religion to 
be brought into conformity with the thoughts and feelings of 
to-day? Instead of belief there was make-believe, and equiv- 
ocation in religion had become a fine art. There were mate- 
rialists in the pulpit who preached conservatism to-day and 
liberalism to-morrow ; hucksters, man-sellers, selling them- 
selves. No wonder that persons moved off in distrust and 
disgust. The members of this society claimed to be true re- 
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ligionists. To raise persons from imperfection to perfection, 
was their religion. They wished, not only to obey the laws 
of morality, but to heighten morality and make it grander 
than any other ideal. They complained, not only that per- 
sons did not follow the standard of morality, but also that 
the standard of morality was not high enough." 

How accurate the " Revised Version " of the Bible is to 
be, appears in the following from the Chrutian Life: " The 
translators do not rely upon the merits of their own work for 
its gaining approval ; they do not rely upon scholarship to 
produce a correct, and, therefore, the desired translation; 
they rely rather upon the translators having been chosen 
from all sects, and that it will thus gain acceptance with all. 
The translators have been chosen in some cases for their 
rank as ecclesiastics, whether as bishops in the Established 
Church, or as men of mark among the Dissenters, when 
scholarship alone should have guided the choice. The trans- 
lators are a mixed body; most of them scholars, but some 
merely divines. Nor is that the only way in which undue 
weight is given to the old errors. It is a fundamental rule 
in their procedure that no change from the present version is 
to be made unless two-thirds of the company approve of it." 

Here is a good word for Unity, from T. Starr King: "No 
sect can command the whole chromatic gamut which the gos- 
pel sweeps. Here is the continual call for charity and hu- 
mility and joy in the comprehensiveness of Christianity. It 
needs the full choir of churches for its expression. It cannot 
spare any stop in the organ-growth of history. Each new 
sect that endures is a new range of pipes, taking up a slighted 
sentiment, or working some more delicate tone or elaborate 
variation into the symphony of grace. We shall drop our in- 
tellectual differences about trinity and unity, free will and 
constraining grace, when we reach heaven. But we shall still 
be ranged, there as here, by the sentiments we most naturally 
give utterance to. We shall see then, doubtless, what need 
there is of the utmost power of every party to celebrate the 
circle of the Divine glory, how deep is the justice, how high 
the love, how wide the providence, that are twined into the 
pure harmony of the heavenly hallelujah." 

The New York Tribune, reviewing Bayard Taylor's 
"Studies in German Literature," says: "Lessing is described 
as the 6rst asserter of mental independence in the midst of 
the stagnation which prevailed at the time of his birth. He 
was the true pioneer of German thought, and his life was a 
long and bitter fight for truth, and tolerance, and freedom. 
The leader of a forlorn hope, he was always armed for the 
battle, and always confident of victory. Lessing's chief in- 
tellectual quality was a passion for truth. This was so earn- 
est, that it was exhibited in the events of his life. Whatever 
his faults, he was always candid, honest, honorable, and un- 
selfish. He never concerned himself with anything beyond 
his immediate needs. He gave himself no trouble about the 
future, and had no longings for literary fame. This rare in- 
dependence gave his utterances a certainty, even as a young 
man, which bears no resemblance to egotism. In scholar- 
ship, Lessing was far in advance, of the theologians of his 
day. As a religious reformer, his influence has been immense, 
though it is hardly yet recognized by the world." 

C. W. Wendte finds many errors in the methods and spirit 
of the recent Liberal League Convention. He says : " They 
plead eloquently for the rights of all creatures, and include 
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even the brine in their sympathy, and then turn around and 
revile and kick the spiritual mother that bore them — the 
Christian religion. For even if free religion be an advance 
on Christianity, the wise radical, the believer in evolution, 
will recognize that Christianity is the parent of the new faith, 
and that Christian ideas and practices form by far the larger 
part of it. The true way, therefore, for such radicals is not 
to denounce, but to discriminate ; not to vilify, but to revere 
the mother Church, out of which they may have been led by 
loyalty to the higher vision. Now, the only cure for this 
ignorance and self-sufficiency on the part of so many radicals, 
is a larger culture. More knowledge, a better mental train- 
ing will give the broader view, the more self-controlled and 
thoughtful temper, and as a natural result of these, a more 
tolerant and kindly spirit. For this is a second objection 
which must be brought against the late gathering: the harsh 
and intolerant manner in which it treated all actual or sup- 
posed opponents. While professing to be a Liberal Conven- 
tion, it was thoroughly illiberal in its temper; exaggerating, 
misrepresenting, caricaturing the opinions of others and hold- 
ing them up for ridicule and hate. It made one shudder to 
think what society would relapse into if the conduct of its 
affairs were intrusted to such violent and lawless hands." 

"Now we are going to have a war with the Utes, which 
means that during the next three months a few hundred white 
soldiers will be killed and wounded, peaceable white settlers 
will be driven from their homes or butcheied in them, and 
Indians (how many of them nobody will care to count) will 
be shot down like dogs — probably in a grand battue of squaws, 
chiefs and children together, for "our boys" are apt to feel 
out of humor at the close of a long, tedious campaign, and 
to pay small attention to differences in sex and age. After 
the trouble is over, the Utes will be driven out of a reserva- 
tion to punish them, and the country will have to pay the 
bill for another costly Indian war. Both sides will lose in 
money, life and civilization. Nobody will gain a stiver. Yet 
Indian wars like this have been succeeding each other for a 
hundred years, one so like another that any of us can lay 
down the exact programme as soon as the first shot is fired. 
• • Major Thomburgh was not massacred. He went out 
to meet the fortunes of war, and was killed instead of killing. 
The Utes fought, it is true, like savages, and they will con- 
tinue so to fight as long as we keep them savages. The rea- 
son that they fought at all is because they were wronged by 
whites, and because whites have given them no other mode of 
redress for their wrongs but the bullet. When we make cit- 
izens of these former owners of the country and extend, to 
them the education and protection of the law which the off- 
scourings of European prisons claim among us, we may ex- 
pect them to conduct themselves like human beings. Cer- 
tainly justice would be a cheaper experiment than these in- 
cessant, costly and inhuman wars." — N. Y. Tribune. 

O. W. Holmes, writing in the International, of Edwin Ar- 
nold's new poem, "The Light of Asia," says: "If one were 
told that many centuries ago a celestial ray shone into the 
body of a sleeping woman, as it seemed to her in her dream ; 
that thereupon the advent of a wondrous child was predicted 
by the soothsayers; that angels appeared at this child's birth ; 
that merchants came from afar, bearing gifts to him ; that an 
ancient saint recognized the babe as divine, and fell at his feet 
and worshipped him ; that in his eighth year the child con- 
founded his teachers with the amount of his knowledge, still 
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showing them due reverence ; that he grew up full of compas- 
sionate tenderness to all that lived and suffered ; that to help 
his fellow-creatures he sacrificed every worldly prospect and 
enjoyment; that he went through the ordeal of a terrible 
temptation, in which all the powers of evil were let loose up- 
on him, and came out a conqueror over them all ; that he 
preached holiness and practiced charity; that he gathered 
disciples and sent out apostles, who spread his doctrine over 
many lands and peoples; that this 'Helper of the World' 
could claim a more than earthly lineage and a life that dated 
from long before Abraham was — of whom would he think 
this wonderful tale was told? Would he not say at once that 
this must be another version of the story of One who came 
upon our earth in a Syrian village during the reign of Augus- 
tus Caesar, and died by violence during the reign of Tiberius? 
What would he say if he were told that the narrative was be- 
tween five and six centuries older than that of the Founder of 
Christianity? Such is the story of this poem. Such is the 
date assigned to the personage of whom it is told. The re- 
ligion he taught is reckoned by many authorities as the most 
widely prevalent of all beliefs. ' Four hundred and seventy 
millions of our race live and die,' says Mr. Arnold in his pre- 
face, ' in the tenets of Gautama. . . . Forests of flowers 
are daily laid upon his stainless shrines, and countless mil- 
lions of lips daily repeat the formula, 'I take refuge in 
Buddha.'"" 

Bayard Taylor, in his "Studies in German Literature," 
praises Luther's translation of the Bible, and says of it: 
" With all his scholarship, Luther dropped the theological 
style, and sought among the people for phrases as artless and 
simple as those of the Hebrew writers. He frequented the 
market-place, the merry-making, the house of birth, marriage 
or death among the common people, in order to catch the 
fullest expression of their feelings in the simplest words. He 
enlisted his friends in the same service, begging them to note 
down for him any peculiar, sententious phrase; 'for,' said he, 
' I cannot use the words heard in castles and at courts.' Not 
a sentence of the Bible was translated until he had sought for 
the briefest, clearest and strongest German equivalent to it. 
He writes, in 1530: 'I have exerted myself, in translating, 
to give pure and clear German. And it has verily happened 
that we have sought and questioned a fortnight, three, four 
weeks, for a single word, and yet it was not always found. 
In Job we so labored, Philip Melanchthon, Aurogallus and I, 
that in four days we sometimes barely finished three lines.'" 

An exchange reports that "during a recent trial of a crim- 
inal case in Nashville, Tenn., John H. Dix, of the National 
Liberal League, when about to be sworn as a witness, stated 
that he did not believe that there was a God, a heaven, a hell, 
a devil, a future punishment or salvation o the soul. He be- 
lieved in conscience, and his conscience was his punishment. 
If he told a lie, he believed his conscience would reproach 
him as long as he lived. He had never told a lie in his life, 
never wronged a human being, and was the happiest man on 
earth. He was asked if he believed in the God of Israel, of 
Isaac and of Jacob, a Christian God or a Pagan God, and 
firmly answered, 'No.' Attorney-General Washington ex- 
plained various beliefs in regard to God and future punish- 
ment, and declared that Mr. Dix believed in his conscience as 
a God. Judge Quarles announced that in view of Mr. Dix's ex- 
traordinary statements, he would have to rule out his evidence." 



"THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS" 
Is a series of twelve Sunday School Lesson-papers on the 
following subjects : 
I. Jesus' Native Land. 

II. Jesus' People. 

III. A "Chosen Nation." 

IV. The Nation's Dream. 
V. Jesus' Birth. 

VI. The Carpenter's Fam- 

ily. 

VII. The Country Boy. 



VIII. Learning to Read. 

IX. The Village Church. 

X. The Journey to Jeru- 

salem. 

XI. The Boy in the Tem- 

ple. 

XII. FromTwelvetoThir 
ty Years Old. 



The series is meant only for scholars over twelve years old 
and for teachers willing to wori, as it offers material for class- 
lessons, not the lessons ready made. "Lessons I., II., and 
III." now ready. The others to appear one by one — all, it is 
hoped, within the present school-year, but they may run into 
the next Each about four pages long, with material for two 
or three Lessons — except " Lesson III." " Lesson III." is a 
pamphlet of about forty pages, whose better title is, " The 
Growth op the Hebrew Religion." It contains material 
for twenty or more lessons on the Old Testament, arranged 
with notes and questions for class talks. 

The entire series, mailed as the "Lessons" are ready— one 
set, 30 cts.; five or more sets to one address, 25 cts. each. 

"Lesson III." sold separately, one copy, 15 cts.; five or 
more, 12 cts. each. The other " Lessons" separately, 
5 cts. each ; five or more copies, 3 cts. each. 

"The Growth of thk Hebrew Religion" can also be 
furnished in a longer form — eight pamphlets, 86 pages in all. 
(This is the form heretofore, but no longer, issued to subscri- 
bers as "Lesson III." Only about 200 copies left for sale.) 
Its ampler text and notes offer material for a full year's study 
of the Old Testament A copy will be of use to a teacher 
whose class is using the revised abridgment. To prevent 
mistake, orders should call for it as " Lesson III., the longer 
form." One copy, 40 cts.; five or more, 30 cts. each. 

A little Chart (14x9 inches) to go with '« Lesson III.," 
showing the four strata in Old Testament literature, with the 
chief religious events and probable dates of the books in each 
age. A convenience to fasten in one's Bible. Per copy, 5 cts. 
Apply to W. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn. 

October, 1879. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN. 



DR. JULIA HOLMES SMITH. 



Mrs. President and Ladies : 

I am much beholden to your courtesy for the 
privilege of saying my word to-day, and only regret 
my unworthiness both of the audience and my 
theme. That in all the breadth of this fair land 
there be one who would more lovingly portray the 
excellencies, or more ruthlessly attack the faults of 
my people, I deny. 

Born of Southern parents, nurtured under a 
Southern sky, having lived nearly three-quarters of 
the years that are gone, in different Southern States, 
I speak of that I know, and testify that I have seen 
— " nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice." 

That the North and South have not known nor 
properly valued the excellencies of each, is alike the 
fault of both, and I hold it good augury that this 
topic has been chosen, and it gladdens me to be 
able to make this quotation from a letter from your 
Secretary of the committee on Topics and Discus- 
sions : " There is a desire on our part to awaken 
interest in women living in the Southern States, and 
to become more intelligently acquainted with their 
status and needs. We believe that a better knowl- 
edge would open the way to a co-operation more 
or less active, as the circumstances would permit." 
Truer words were never spoken. 

Are Southern women entirely unlike yourselves ? 
Is it an unique race I am to describe ? then were my 
task easy indeed. The German frau, with creamy 
skin, fair hair, and corpulent tendency, is readily 
distinguished (as in physique so in character) from 
the dark-eyed, swarthy Italian, and she again from 
the supple French woman and willowy Spanish 
beauty who coquettishly half hides and half mag- 
nifies her charms with the soft lace mask. English 
maid and matron proclaim their nationality, but 
America has taxed all lands for her people, and the 
heredity of national character has been crossed by 
many breeds. There has not yet been time, nor 
sufficient fixity of condition, for us to claim marked 
race characteristics, yet of whatever there is Amer- 



ican in our people, the South has her full share. 

In the birth throes of our nation, men and women 
from Maine to the extremest Southern verge of our 
then possessions, shared alike the travail and the 
resultant success. The wisdom of the North and 
South consulted together to form our Constitution, 
and, with 300,000 negroes in the country held in 
bondage, it was Southern statesmen who were most 
loud in opposition to the framing of a Constitution 
which recognized slavery in any degree. What 
caused the change in Southern sentiment ? Verily, 
the greed of gain, the same spirit which sends babies 
into factories, and makes laborers of mothers. 

Eli Whitney, in 1793, invented the cotton-gin, 
and an extraordinary impulse was given to the cul- 
tivation of that staple. Cotton, that required a 
hand a day to clean a pound, was by this gin better 
prepared for market at the rate of three hundred 
weight a day. There was thus a mighty motive 
given to keep possession of slaves, who could till 
vast acres at less expense than hired help. Do 
you wonder, with reports of Deadwood mines, 
stock exchange, wheat deals and railway specula- 
tions, fresh in your ears ? — do you wonder, I ask, 
that men were not brave enough to put aside, un- 
aided, such temptation ? There was a market for 
all the cotton they could raise. And just here was 
the divergence which made the Northern workman 
the carver of his own fortune, in the toil for which, 
and enjoyment of which, wife and daughter shared. 
The Southern farmer gathered what he had not 
sown. The planter's wife and daughters had no 
need to toil. A captive race is proverbially pro- 
lific ; maids and men servants often far exceeded 
the demand ; hence the habit of being served was 
developed in our ancestors, and has been trans- 
mitted by ordinary generation, and is the obstacle 
to progress most potent which Southern women have 
to overcome to-day. 

The decade preceding 186 1 may be taken as 
representative of the South in its glory. Let me 
briefly sketch the condition of women at that time. 
There were, as now, four classes : First, women of 
greater or less wealth, well born and bred, who 
could not remember when fortune had not been 
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theirs ; who had inherited with their names and 
possessions, from their Spanish, Huguenot, English 
and Yankee ancestors, fine tastes, delicate sensibil- 
ities, noble aspirations - f selfish and proud as a class, 
I grant you, ofttimes self-indulgent to a fault, but 
with a gracious courtesy of manner, very charming 
in society, full of generous enthusiasm, capable as 
individuals, of rare self-sacrifice and fixedness of 
purpose. The talent of influence is peculiarly fem- 
inine. This talent, to a marked degree, was pos- 
sessed by women of this order. I have never seen 
nor have I found record of any Southern women, 
previous to the war, taking prominent part in any 
public matters ; but Southern ladies are born poli- 
ticians, and in their drawing-rooms schemes were 
made and faltering voters influenced, as in the time 
of English elections. Indeed, the life throughout 
the South, except in the cities, was much on the 
order of English home-life, with the marked excep- 
tion that in the latter case tenants were free and re- 
ceived aid, if needed, from the lord, merely as 
charity ; while in the other, the mistress of a plan- 
tation had the care of as many dependents as would 
constitute a small village. The mere matter of 
ordering the clothing and attending to its manu- 
facture would seem enough for one woman's work, 
and the care of the keys would fairly tax St Peter. 
Nurse and doctor, too, the mistress must be. How 
many of you could cleanse a gaping wound in a 
huge black foot, tie an artery, fasten the sides of 
the wound together by means of a carpet needle 
and thread, do the necessary bandaging, and all the 
time talk to and soothe the great patient as a ten- 
der mother a child? Such women were not idle. 
Of this class was Mrs. Le Vert, whom Miss Bremer 
called the " Sweet Florida Rose," a representative 
Southern society woman, of whom it has been said, 
" She was made up without antipathies, and in place 
had large tolerance and adaptation, which, with her 
womanly graces, eminently fitted her for the office 
of social harmonizer." The friend of Calhoun, 
Clay and Webster, she was also a welcome guest 
among the gentle folk of England — her social suc- 
cesses as great there as at home. 

Margaret J. Preston, of Virginia, and Sarah A. 
Dorsey, of Mississippi, represent the literary wo- 
men of this decade. Both surrounded with all that 
could refine and elevate the character, with the 
leisure of wealth for self-culture, strong Christian 
principle, the one still lives, her name enrolled 
among the contributors to the Literary World, pub- 
lished in Boston. Surely, greater guarantee of 
merit cannot be asked. The latter, besides a few 
novels, papers for the Churchman and Intelligencer, 



has published the " Recollections of Gov. Allen, of 
Louisiana," a valuable contribution to historical 
literature. She has testified her devotion to the 
principle of States' Rights, by leaving her fortune 
to its unsuccessful representative. 

Orthodox religionists were these women, too. 
To whatever sect they attached themselves, the 
blindest allegiance was given to the confession of 
faith, and one never heard speculative philosophy 
in a plantation parlor. " I believe every word be- 
tween the lids of the Bible," was the almost uni- 
versal creed. From this class of women have gone 
missionaries to Ceylon, Greece, Africa, even China. 
To this last country went Henrietta Shuck, a bride 
of eighteen, her husband a Baptist clergyman at 
Macao. She learned to read Chinese with tolera- 
ble facility, and to speak it quite well. When she 
died at thirty (Southern women mature very early, 
and pay the penalty), she had a new school house, 
with twenty Chinese boys, six girls, and her own 
four children under her care. 

The rule is, however, that Southern women of 
this class are eminently domestic, their ambitions, 
hopes, fears, bounded by the home, county and 
State. Hence the intensity of State patriotism, 
born of the self-love which leads men to do the 
best for their very own. 

Second, women of wealth who had risen from 
the lower orders; wives of men who had been 
overseers, and by strict attention to business, — per- 
haps by manipulations somewhat similar to Jacob's 
trick upon Laban, — amassed a fortune, bought land, 
"niggers" and a "pianner." It is a noticeable fact 
that however proud a man may be of having risen 
from nothing, he is anxious to save his children the 
same boast. The nouveau riche of the South was 
no exception to this rule, and his daughters, well 
clothed and with plenty of money, were sent to 
boarding school. Well for the race that this was 
so. Sons by the law of heredity are oftenest like 
their mother. The influence of such schools as 
Hollins Institute in Virginia, Patapsco Institute in 
Maryland, and the legion of Northern boarding 
schools which have done their share in educating 
Southern women, is felt to-day, and the sons of 
these women will, by and by, work out the salvation 
of the South, although the way seems dark now, 
and political knavery holds the helm of state, rath- 
er than the patriotism of the statesmen of olden 
time, to whom all was dross but honor. 

The women of both these classes were chaste and 
pure ; scandal rarely touched one, and divorce was 
almost unknown. All honor, say you. I dare not 
let it rest thus. Priestesses of the home, set apart 
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by brothers, lovers, husbands, for home's sweet uses, 
they had no temptation. The women of the servile 
race were thought fit ministers for lust, and their 
sin, if sin indeed it can be called, lies at the mis- 
tress' door. Southern ladies were not blind, but 
they were dumb, and self-interest made them so. 

Third, the negro women who were divided into 
field hands, for whom there was no hope of im- 
provement, and house servants, who imitated their 
mistress' faults and virtues, and many a time re- 
ceived quite a good education, although it was 
against the law to teach them. 

Fourth, and last, the poor whites, called "Clay- 
eaters" in Carolina, "Crackers" in Georgia, "Chick- 
asehase-men" in Alabama. These are now, as then 
— trash— and on their behalf I make a plea just 
here. Little can be done for the women ; they 
will be simply breeders to the end of their lives. 
They chew, smoke and dip snuff, comb their hair 
on Sunday, and wash as little as possible. The one 
sentiment of which they are capable is pride of the 
whiteness of their skin, for which they forget to re- 
member they are in no wise responsible. If the 
public schools could be forced upon these people — 
their children educated, if need be, as it certainly 
would be, against their will — there might be formed 
from these a class similar to our laborers and fac- 
tory hands here. One woman has done what she 
could. Miss Jennie S. Bell, of New England, went 
to Beaufort and gathered fifty blacks to teach ; met 
about town shiftless men and snuff-taking women, 
and, of course, miserable children — a class more 
inefficient than the negroes. They subsisted by 
clam-digging, begging rations from the government, 
and stealing what they could not beg. Miss B. 
went to the Provost Marshal, and asked, "Can 
nothing be done for these people ?" " Suppose you 
fry it," he said ; and try she did. Off the coast 
was Hackle's Island, where were about three hun- 
dred men, women and children. She took posses- 
sion of a roofless cabin, spent fifty dollars repairing 
't> built in the rear a log cabin for her own home, 
a °d gathered in fifteen children. It was hard work ; 
she had to clean the body first with soap and crash, 
before the brain could be cultivated. They were 
actually so dirty and so unwholesome (having the 
skin disease, which salt food and filth so often en- 
gender) that Miss Bell had to use rods to point to 
the A B C's, rather than have the children near her. 
Each one had a present of a comb, and the fashion 
was set on the island, of smooth hair and clean 
faces. Then this woman hired boys to " tote " sea- 
weed for manure, break the ground and put in seed. 
"What yer doing?" queried the elders, leaning over 
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the fence, pipe in mouth ; " making a garden ? 
'Taint no use ; truck won't grow." " We'll see 
about that," she answered, cheerily. The rain and 
the sun did their share of the work, and soon a 
thrifty garden grew potatoes, beans, squashes, tur- 
nips. By and by the other families tried garden- 
ing, and with tolerable success. Then poultry- 
raising was tried, and so onward and upward the 
people have grown, helped by one woman who be- 
lieved in race education and in labor education. 
Fifteen years have passed ; no one who knew the 
island in the old time, woul.d recognize it now. 
She (Jane Bell) has established shoe-making on the 
island, and had the children taught the trade by a 
good shoemaker. The women have learned to sew, 
and to cut and make garments. A plantation of fig 
trees, two hundred in number, is in fair condition ; 
peach, pear, and apple trees are thriving, and the 
next generation will have cause to call her blessed, 
for she has improved the breed, and from this stock 
of labor-loving, cleanly, frugal youth, will come a 
race worthy of the woman who called it into ex- 
istence. She has worked for the future ; would » 
there were more such. 

In the war of 1861 to 1865, when the South re- 
ceived her baptism of blood, — years of steadily in- 
creasing misery, — men's hearts failing them for fear, 
women, who are said to adorn war, nursed the sick, 
smoothed the couch of the dying, did the man's 
work at home, managed plantations and farms, and 
bartered for chickens and eggs. Dainty hands, 
unused to toil, carded wool and wove the cloth to 
make a son or husband clothes tore carpets from 
the floor to make blankets, when none other could 
be had for the soldiers ; lived, many of them, on 
corn and bacon, tasted neither tea nor coffee, and 
made no moan ; it was for the State they suffered. 
1776 showed no truer heroism among women than 
these years between 1861 and 1865. Please God, 
that opportunity never come again. At last, the 
end — ruin. Just what they deserved, you say. 
Verily, no ; it was what must be. They suffered 
the inevitable, not because any peculiar misery was 
wrought out for them. As well accept the Calvin- 
istic hell for the heathen, who know not God nor 
have ever heard of Him, as consider retribution 
has come to women who inherited a belief, were ed- 
ucated to that belief, and gave proof of their faith 
in that belief by suffering for it. 

The same classes exist to-day, but with changed 
conditions ; and let us ask first, What of the 
one-time servile race ? Has emancipation wrought 
out their salvation ? Not yet. The chosen peo- 
ple were forty years being fitted for Canaan, 
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and then they did not appear to great advant- 
age, if the reports extant can be depended 
upon. I am amazed at what has been done 
in so short a time. The opening of schools for 
children has inspired their mothers with zeal to 
supply them with shoes, stockings, clean clothes, 
and, If possible, smooth hair. In the public schools, 
the negro children compare well in neatness with 
others. But you must remember that the children 
who are in public schools are the children of the 
city, and the mothers of these children have had 
association for generations with people of refine- 
ment and culture, and, besides, there has been an 
intermixture of blood. In the country one can 
hardly see as much, but even here there is great 
evidence of improvement. When I was last at the 
South, it was a matter of great surprise to me to 
see the change in the appearance of the negro 
dwellings, and the more refined character of the 
dress of the women. Straws, you say ; but they 
prove the wind is in the right direction. Hampton 
Institute has done much for the negro women, in 
fitting them for teaching their own people, as well 
as instructing all who go to the institution, in some 
kind of handiwork. Labor is a potent factor in 
the elevation of a people, and the managers of 
Hampton recognized it as a potent factor in the 
education of the negro race. I do not believe ne- 
gro women will ever, save in exceptional instances, 
take any high place in the realms of literature, art, 
or music ; but if they can be trained (as I believe 
it possible, and is being proven now) to be good 
mothers, faithful wives, industrious home-keepers, 
the result will tell on the future prosperity of this 
Republic. 

The men who made their fortunes, were shrewd 
enough to save a nest-egg, and to a great extent the 
little wealth there is in the South is in the hands of 
such persons ; and it is from them the loudest talk 
comes of ante beilum glories and post helium woes. 

At a dinner party in New Haven, in 1863, I 
heard a lady wish she had a great broom, to sweep 
the whole South into the Gulf. She had just given 
her lover to be a — Chaplain. One year later, in 
Georgia, an older woman said, " Well, I just wish 
I could drive those Yankees into the Arctic ocean." 
The Georgia woman had just lost a mule. Human 
nature is the same the world over ; lovers and 
mules are not carelessly given up. 

The women of a finer mould have met their fate, 
as Marie Antoinette walked to the guillotine, with 
quiet dignity — noblesse oblige. Work they must, and 
work they do, scrubbing, cleaning, cooking, wash- 
ing ; anything a woman's hands can do, a large 
number of Southern women, all unused to toil, have 
done, and done it well. The greatest trial, from the 
beginning of this new era until now, is the horror a 
Southern lady has of working for pay. Anything 
they can do in the sacred privacy of home, is will- 
ingly, gladly done ; but economy, however strict, 
will not buy bread, and the South is full of Naomis. 

Do you recall Hawthorne's exquisite portrayal of 
the impoverished gentlewoman ? Did you not suf- 
fer for and with Miss Hepzibah, when, on the first 
day of opening her little shop, she struggled hard 



to take the penny for the bit of gingerbread, and 
pride finally vanquished poverty — she gave it away ? 
Such struggle was in many a Southern mother's 
heart when she looked into her children's faces, 
and knew her labor must stand between them and 
need. Mother love conquered pride, and you will 
find Southern gentlewomen in the schoolroom, be- 
hind the desk, in the shop, filling the editorial 
chair, writing books, — anything a Northern or West- 
ern woman has done or is doing of paying labor, 
they have done in the last sixteen years, with the 
exception of labor on the rostrum, in the pro- 
fessions, and in the pulpit. The light has not come 
to them, as yet, for the higher kind of work. A 
woman, Mrs. Nicholson, is editress of the New 
Orleans Picayune, a paper whose circulation is as 
extensive as any in the South. She is not alone in 
her place. An establishment for the sale of Keep's 
shirts, in New Orleans,. is presided over by a lady 
of rare culture, fine presence and gentle birth. She 
has taken both parents' place to three sons and a 
daughter. I saw her at her work behind the coun- 
ter, and joined with my admiration for her bravery, 
was the wish that more would follow her example. 

One of the signs of the times is the publication 
and ready sale of a book by Miss Penny, of Louis- 
ville, entitled " Employments for Women," designed 
to show what women can do in these times of self- 
reliance, and woman's need to work. It tells ex- 
actly what things she can do with profit, — straw- 
plaiting, the manufacture of willow-ware, bee cul- 
ture, canning fruits, preparing jams, jellies, etc., 
and it is a fact that all these industries are pursued 
in the South by women. 

To the women who have arrived at maturity 
since 1865, much credit must be given that they 
have, many of them, thrown off the old traditions 
and are working for themselves. The only trouble 
is, they are cramped by social prejudice, but 
then perhaps no more there than here. This 
spirit is fostered in Chicago, where to save 
the feelings of respectable poverty, the adept 
in needle-work or preserving goes by a number, in 
the exchange for women's work. By just so far as 
the influence of this exchange extends, it does dis- 
honor to the working women of every degree. 

The need to-day in the South is a deeper respect 
for labor and the money it earns. That this senti- 
ment may be of slow growth is very probable, since 
the teaching of generations has been so different. 
Listen to Mrs. Phelps, sister to Emma Willard, of 
Troy : 

" Most of you young ladies from the Southern 
States are not under the necessity of performing 
household labor; it would be mistaken kindness 
for you to do the labor and let the menials live in 
idleness. But yet it is well for you to know what 
labor is, that you can feel sympathy for them ; be- 
sides, your servant may be sick, and humanity may 
require of you to relieve her of her duties, even if 
you should take upon yourself the burden of her 
labor." 

When the pressing need for mo ey came, it was 
suggested to many women that they coin their 
brains, unheeding the kind of metal. Most pro- 
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lific have been these mints, but the coin not all 
gold. The literature of the South, notably that 
contributed by Southern women, consists chiefly 
of versifications and romances,— characteristic, in- 
deed, of all people in the process of national evo- 
lution. Sectional prejudice cramps most of the 
writers, while it is at the same time their choicest 
inspiration. But genius cannot express itself in 
limitations, and when the women of the South free 
themselves from sectional pride, prejudice and 
patriotism, no writers will take precedence of them. 

Augusta Evans, Mrs. Southworth and Christian 
Reid have made themselves an honorable place 
among novelists ; Margaret Preston, Virginia French 
and Mrs. Downing deserve the poet's crown. Mu- 
sic has, as yet, found no interpreter. Mary Ander- 
son is our one representative in the dramatic art. 
Necessity has come to my people ; we cannot pred- 
icate of any one how much that stimulus will ac- 
complish. Intense in nature, enthusiastic, reckless 
of consequences where a point is to be gained, he- 
roic, self-sacrificing, freed forever, thank God, from 
the one factor of their social fabric which necessa- 
rily cramped and warped their lives, I believe that 
in one more generation Southern women will out- 
strip their leaders in their labor for the elevation of 
the sex and regeneration of humanity. They have 
shown " the courage for defeat" the surest guarantee 
for future victory. 

I have said Southern women were born politi- 
cians. It has been given a few of them in that 
most ill-managed State, Louisiana, to see the needs 
of the time. The hands of most of the men of 
both parties are unclean, and a petition was pre- 
pared for the State Convention, demanding suffrage 
for women. It was presented by Mrs. Merrick and 
Mrs. Saxon, both Southerners, and I am told the 
signatures were representative of the better class 
of citizens. What a grand step in advance ! It 
would not be at all strange if the South press you 
close in this matter. The first swing of the pendu- 
lum is apt to cover the widest arch. 

Women of the North and West, now is your op- 
portunity. It is told of a Grecian advocate that, 
pleading the cause of the hetaira Phryne before a 
court of justice, he almost despaired of his case. 
The judge's face seemed hard as marble. By a 
sudden inspiration he tore aside the garment of his 
client, and exposed to the beauty-loving Greeks the 
exquisitely-moulded, rosy breasts hidden beneath 
the unattractive garb. Straightway he won his suit. 

Would to God I could make you see. I have 
tried to show you the status of the women of the 
South ; their need is encouragement. In poverty, 
loneliness, sorrow, they are working out their sal- 
vation. I pray you bid them God speed. 



THE WORSHIP OF JESUS. 



j. c. L. 



" Should a visitor from some other planet see in 
Roman Catholic churches the infant Jesus, in his 
mother's arms, painted in millions of pictures, in 
churches and on shrines and altars, and should he 
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observe that prayers are offered to these a thousand 
fold more frequently than to any one else, would he 
not naturally conclude that the Christian's God is 
an infant, and that Christian adoration consists in 
the worship of a child ?" — Rev. Henry A. Miles, 
D. D. 

To explain this fully would require the telling of 
some centuries of human history. This latest re- 
sult comes at the end of a long list of conspiring 
causes. National decline, social revolution, the 
decay or transformation of faiths, the rise of eccle 
siastical power, the interaction of Christianity and 
Paganism, these are some of the general phases in- 
to which are condensed generations of time, vol- 
umes of tragedy, and whole systems of philosophy. 

In the religions of heathenism the distinction be- 
tween gods and men was not so well preserved as 
in our time with us. Although we live in an age when 
there are many to tell us that God is unknowable, 
yet we have no trouble in knowing a man when we 
see him. With the ancient heathen it was other- 
wise. He had a multitude of gods, and never 
doubted his ability to know them ; but he some- 
times mistook men for gods. Indeed it was not in- 
frequently the case that the gods appeared in human 
form ; and on the other hand whenever men did 
anything extraordinary, it was easy to suppose that 
some god was in them or by them, assisting and 
directing. 

In the history of all nations, if we go back far 
enough, we shall find that the ancestors of the race, 
or the great chief; and kings, or the great sages and 
saviors were of divine and miraculous birth. Fo-hi, 
the ancient founder of the Chinese Paradise, was 
born of a virgin. So was Buddha, whose mother 
was the beautiful Maia. Alancova, a widow of the 
Mongolian people, bore three boys, the offspring of 
divine apparition ; from one of these in the tenth 
generation sprang the famous Ghengis-Khan. Zor- 
oaster, Isaac, Samuel, and John the Baptist were 
miraculously conceived. Romulus was the son of 
Rhea Sylvia, but his father was the god Mars. Al- 
exander the Great was born of Olympia, but the 
father was Jupiter. Plato, child of the maiden 
Perictione, was begotten by Apollo. Caesar was 
called the son of Venus. At Lystra, Paul and Bar- 
nabas were thought by the people to be gods come 
down to them in the likeness of men, and they 
wished to offer to them the sacrifices suited to Ju- 
piter and Mercury. And afterward, when wrecked 
at Malta, Paul shook a venomous viper from his 
hand and received no harm, the barbarians said he 
must be a god. 

If, now, in addition to these instances of con- 
founding divine and human, we cite the new ten- 
dency to personal idolatry which sprang up from 
the ruins of Grecian and Roman mythology, — what 
was left of the old faith seeking to realize itself in 
Christianity, — we shall be helped still further on 
toward the solution of our problem. At the very 
time when Joseph and Mary were wondering what 
sort of babe is born to them, the Emperor Augus- 
tus at Rome was preparing the way to concentrate 
upon his own head the honors and titles of Jupiter 
himself. His own birth, and life, and death were 
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invested with prodigies and signs. " A regular cus- 
tom was introduced, that on the decease of every 
emperor who had not lived a tyrant, the senate, by 
a solemn decree, should place him in the number 
of the gods, and the ceremonies of his apotheosis 
were blended with those of his funeral." Vespa- 
sian, "the muleteer," put at the head of the army 
of the East, came home to be hailed as a divinity 
by Jew and Gentile, working miracles and fulfilling 
prophecies. Long previous to this, after the siege 
of Rhodes, the victorious Ptolemy was worshipped 
as a god, and took the title of Savior by permission 
of the oracle of Ammon. Vespasian was now 
called the "Savior" of Rome. Domitian called 
himself " Lord and God " in his edicts, and later 
the ambitious, crafty Constantine, who became the 
first Christian emperor, struck a medal that he 
might put thereon his own august title of " God." 

It was in the midst of such conditions and in- 
fluences as these, that Christianity grew and took 
shape in the then Western world. The streams of 
paganism, of mythology, flowed in and mingled 
with the pure fountain from Galilee. In time the 
old empire broke up, new people rushed in, anoth- 
er language was spoken in those classic lands ;■ new 
words, and names, and phrases had supplanted 
many of the old ; but in a thousand years it is dif- 
ficult to say whether Christianity has overcome 
heathenism, or heathenism has swallowed up Chris- 
tianity. 

We plainly see this, however : that the babe 
Jesus has come to be worshipped as a god, and 
Mary is invested with the title of " Mother of God," 
and she is worshipped, too ; and generally in place of 
a hierarchy of heathen divinities, there are the names 
and images of canonized saints. Moreover, we 
find much in the gospel narratives not readily un- 
derstood, — legendary accretions from many sources, 
— and these have been so interpreted and read as 
to relegate all that is simple and natural into the 
background, and place all the emphasis of faith 
upon the supernatural and marvelous. When pa- 
ganism was adjusting itself to the new state of 
things, to show how similar the new faith was to the 
old, the parallels between the history of Jesus and 
the gods were diligently sought out. The child of 
Jehovah was likened to the children of Jupiter, and 
in the fourth century the life of Jesus was written 
in Greek, taken wholly from the times of Homer ; 
and again in Latin, drawn in a similar way from 
Virgil. Christian art also lent its influence to fix 
and perpetuate these conceptions, until the minds 
of worshippers were familiar with the conception of 
"God of God," laid in the manger at Bethlehem, 
adored by magi, borne to Egypt to escape the wrath 
of Herod, — carried everywhere in his mother's 
arms, — finally to grow up into manhood not more 
really a god, yet suffering, sorrowing, thwarted, 
crucified ; the whole a divine drama or tragedy 
enacted before a few people in Judea, to startle the 
souls and furnish an object for the faith of all future 
generations. 

The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made. 

— Waller. 
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RELIGIOUS UNITY, 
i. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

" That they all may be one," was the burden of 
the prayer of Jesus, as he thought of those who 
should work to bring in the coming " Kingdom of 
God." And if only the world could agree as to 
what is meant by the Kingdom of God, and as to 
the means by which it is to be established, then of 
course the prayer might find its answer. I propose, 
in a few brief articles for Unity,— whose very 
name seems to invite the consideration of such a 
topic — the possibility, the prospects, and the 
means towards religious unity. Of course, I can- 
not do this in an exhaustive manner, but only in 
the way of suggestion. To see what the problem, 
its nature and difficulties, may help toward the 
ultimate solution. 

The instinct towards unity is making itself every- 
where felt in these modern days. The human 
mind naturally dislikes the perplexity of an aim- 
less confusion, and rejoices when it catches a 
glimpse of any principle that binds the apparently 
diverse into one. It is this which so fascinates us 
in the modern theory of evolution. For, though 
we have said cosmos and universe before, evolution 
gives us a firmer grasp on the thought than we have 
ever had in the past. And, if I mistake not, it is 
this which gives plausibility and acceptance to 
those tendencies of modern thought that incline 
toward what is called atheism. Men hunger* and 
thirst for unity, and so they seek to find amonistic 
theory of the universe. They shrink from any 
kind of dualism, and if they are made to feel that 
theism necessitates quality — God and the world — 
they are almost ready, for the sake of unity, to give 
up God and 1 cling only to the universe. May there 
not be a way of keeping the unity without losing 
God ? I believe there may, but it is beyond my 
present purpose to do more than suggest it. 

It is this theism for sinners that makes us love to 
think of the unity of man, the unity of all .life, the 
unity of truth, etc. And since this instinct 
is so strong in us, it is not strange to find 
thoughtful men reaching out after religious] unity. 
For, if God is one, and man is one, then it follows 
of necessity that religion must be one. 

But this may mean either of two things: First, 
that some one religion must be the true and the 
only true one, and all the others false ; or it may 
mean, secondly, that all spring from one root, and 
are bound together by some one principle that 
makes the only diverse forms of the .working of 
" one and the self-same spirit." 

Another thing makes all loyal and loving souls 
long for religious unity. If men are really broth- 
ers, and have one father in heaven, it seems cruel and 
unnatural that we should be at strife and in mutual 
hatred all through the ages over this one thing that 
all admit to be of superior,' importance to every 
man. And, further, when so much is to be done 
to make the world a good place to live in, to make 
men intelligent and virtuous and happy, all sym- 
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pathetic and thoughtful persons are found to cry 
out " Why is this waste ?" For ignorance and su 
perstition are wickedly and wastefully extravagant 
of these things on which human welfare depend. 

If the time, the money, the ingenuity, the energy, 
that have been spent in destructive intellectual and 
physical warfare over religion had only been spent 
in trying carefully and earnestly to find out the 
nature of man and his relation to his fellows and 
the world about him, this old scarred and wicked 
earth might by this time have been a paradise fairer 
than that of Eden. 

Let us then — the readers of Unity — look over 
this subject and see if we can find a path that pro- 
mises to lead through and out of the jungle. 



AT THE INSTITUTE. 



ROBERT COLLYER. 



The meeting of the Ministers' Institute, in Provi- 
dence, was " a season of refreshing." The weather 
was superb, the friends whose guests we were gave 
us a great welcome, and attended the meetings 
themselves in great numbers, by no means a com- 
mon thing at conferences. The temper of the 
meetings was brotherly and catholic beyond any 
thing it has ever been my good hap to witness in 
in the heart of such radical divergence of thought 
and purpose, no accent of an evil spirit and no 
charity toward those who differ, as we commonly 
use that term, because there was no room for it. 
We met as equals, to hear the best word each man 
had to say, " self-reverent and reverencing each," 
held on to that temper right through, and if now 
and then there was a cat's paw of cross mind, it 
was refreshing to feel the gust, and then settle down 
again with nobody the worse. 

I think the most impressive and moving thing in 
the Institute was the paper by Dr. Gottheil, and the 
man behind the paper ; certainly this was my own 
feeling. It has been my habit for years, when I 
have met a thorough bred Jew, to try and find 
whether there was not something like a sixth sense 
in him, a power other than the Gentiles possess, by 
which one could get at the pathetic and pregnant 
secret of greatness they hold forever in their heart. 
But they have all failed to help me in this matter. 
They would talk about the Talmud and the great 
doctors, but it was on the outside, and there was 
no more help in it than there is in using a poodle 
as a pointer when you go after birds. Dr. Gottheil 
has this sixth sense. You cannot describe it any 
more than you can describe a wonderful new drama, 
but you feel it is there as you listen to the man, and 
that he is revealing something of the marvelous 
secret to you for the first time in your life. 

And something of this pomes by the simple pres- 
ence of the man. There is a side glance at his face 
which reminds me of one I have seen in a picture 
of the last supper, by one of the great old masters, 
of James, the Lord's brother, and I think he was 
clothed, to all of us in the touching sorrows through 
which his people have passed, so that we turned a 
very tender heart to him, and would have been glad 
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to hear him, had there been no unique worth in what 
he had to say. 

But there was worth beyond anything it has been 
my good fortune to hear from any man of his race. 
" In him was light," and it made the dimness radiant 
with which men of my poor attainment have had 
to be content. You felt also there was no strain on 
him, or exhaustion in him, as he told us the grand 
story. He could play with it betimes, touch it with 
a light hand, send gleams of humor through it, and 
then return, marshal his facts, plant his arguments, 
and now and then create sentences that quivered 
with an emotion of which he was still the master. 
And yet I thought he did not quite take in the situ- 
ation in not allowing for the solemn emphasis men 
of our mind give to the evidence contained in the 
Gospels against the Pharisees, and in passing light- 
ly over the terrible tragedy which made his nation 
a by-word and a hissing through all these weary 
centuries. There was room once and again, if in- 
deed a man can override his own limitations, for 
him to show what reason Jesus must have had for 
his antagonism to the Pharisees as a body, and there 
was room for some word, swift and sure, condemn- 
ing the woful work of the cross. That word was 
never said. The Jew still stood aloof from the 
Christian when it came to this last test, and so far, 
this splendid piece of work fell short of the occa- 
sion. It was not the telling of a whole truth,; so 
much as the masterly presentation of a side. 

We were all glad to have Francis Abbot with us, 
however, to speak for a side in his clear-cut way, 
and to feel that we were probably listening to the 
best word he could say in behalf of the cause for 
which he stands against all comers. And as we 
used to say in Yorkshire, he was " in good fettle." 
You could feel the vigor of a day that had filled 
" her blue urn with fire " for him all through the 
discourse. And he was glad to be there. There 
was something very lovely to me about his delight, 
and the pride he felt at being permitted to speak to his 
old companions and friends. I think I had some 
such feeling last year, when I went to the place 
where I was brought up, to meet the boys and girls 
I had not seen since 1838, and talk to them for an 
hour in a brave new school house, built on the very 
hiding place of the " boggard " that had clanked 
his chain there ever since the days of heathendom. 
Indeed this gladness stole from the spirit of the 
discourse something of the old, rugged and ruthless 
dissent one loves to see in all men, with so distinct 
a conviction that there is but one side to the truth 
they have to tell. It was the courtesy a guest of 
fine instincts will still observe toward his host, so 
he said the word faithfully enough, but it was not in 
power. Nor did the replies made amount to much: 
his war ship took no damage from such guns as 
were brought to bear on her. The brethren seemed 
to have the Bedouin feeling that "you musLlift no 
hand against the man who has eaten your salt until 
he is clear of your premises. So those, if there 
were any, who went expecting to see a fight, had 
to be content with a review, very well don? indeed, 
but not with shottedjguns, and this., no doubt, is the 
true spirit of an Institute as against a Convention. 
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Some other things were quite notable and full of 
profit to me. I suppose all your readers will see 
Mr. Calthrop's sermon, but you have to hear the 
man. It is very much like reading the words and 
music of a fine composition to read such sermons 
apart from the speaker. He spake as one moved 
by the Holy Ghost. Yet to me there was one fatal 
lapse in this really grand discourse. It was in the 
fine glow of delight with which he opened to us the 
reason for the grass-grown paths up to so many of 
our church doors, because the truth we have to tell 
is so far ahead of the average human nature. It 
was a word "fitted to make us more tolerant than we 
are already with our beggarly account of empty 
benches. It may be true, but I could not help say- 
ing to myself, I wish you had not made this discov- 
ery, my lad, until the end of the hundred years, 
when, as you think, the common nature will have 
grown up to our thought, and will crowd our sanctu- 
aries. The reasons that made one more complacent 
over failure and disaster go far to make us clerical 
Micawbers with those about us, to cry we are not 
appreciated by a cold and heartless world. Nor in 
the case of a man like Freeman Clark, is this true ; 
you might put him in the centre of a forty mile 
prairie, and set him preaching, and in five years he 
would have a church full to hear him preach these 
doctrines, and I guess it is not a century of time 
we need, but a baptism of fire right here and now. 

Very wonderful, also, and delightful, was Francis 
Tiffany's paper on the Fourth Gospel. In this, one 
found no room to growl. It came in after a very 
able paper, by Prof. Abbot, on the authorship of 
this Gospel, done in the old critical fashion, and, I 
imagine, very well done indeed, but only as your 
comparative anatomist will prove the identity of a 
creature by a tooth or a toe, while Mr. Tiffany's 
psalm of the Fourth Gospel was instinct with life 
and beauty and power, and worthy the grand amen 
with which it was welcomed. 

So was John Chadwick's sermon, a psalm of the 
ever living and only true God, and Mr. Dale's ser- 
mon was a most touching plea for the manifestation 
of God in the flesh, in all simple human ways. 
And there was an evening meeting in the Third 
Church, of a rare virtue to stir you, especially a 
mighty outpouring of the heart from Dr. Bellows, 
tender and searching beyond measure. These were 
all the meetings I could afford time for. I felt it 
would have been worth a journey of a thousand 
miles to attend them. And surely this school of 
the prophets will flourish and grow strong. One 
thing only I thought of as a possible betterment, 
and this was that we should devote one day, say 
the last, wholly to the things that cluster about 
prayer, and to prayer ; not talk about it, or scold- 
ing at the shortcomings of the denomination in 
these things, for this is but as the fume and fret of an 
engineer when his fires are low, and he can achieve 
no momentum. But prayer and devout aspiration, 
and the mighty service of song, for these help 
clear the grates and pile on the fuel, and start the 
strong white glow which lifts the heart to high pur- 
pose and that enthusiasm without which no grand 
work is ever done. 



THE DIFFERENCE. 



J. L. D. 



Ecclesiasticus was conscientiously devout. He 
exported Bibles and Missionaries, and imported 
molasses and distilled it into rum. But in that ful- 
ness of time which is sure to come to all debtors 
who invest in godliness because it is gain, he failed 
upon the molasses, and compromised for twenty - 
five per cent., giving his notes. But, alas ! the day 
of reckoning was at hand, for he failed on the notes 
as well, the paper and ink standing for their value — 
" that and nothing more." 

One Sunday morning, the good rector in his place 
— for he had read the original Gospels— gave notice 
that there would be a temperance meeting during 
the week, whereupon Ecclesiasticus was greatly 
shocked, and being sorely wroth as well, arose and 
walked straight out of church, declaring, as he went, 
that he could not conscientiously sit without pro- 
test, and see the house of God desecrated by the 
introduction of secular topics. He was as good as 
his word, and never entered the dishonored temple 
again. 

Ecclesiasticus is the type of a great company of 
pious, church-loving, sacrament-keeping, creed- 
worshiping Christians. In many cases they make 
up the majority of church membership. They do 
not all convert Bibles and Missionaries into rum, 
nor in all cases do they cheat their creditors openly, 
but they agree in this — that they are always hanker- 
ing after the " gospel," the " pure gospel," the "old- 
fashioned gospel," and the craving is never so strong 
as when their own sins are brought into view. 
" How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of 
them that bring glad tidings :" distance lends en- 
chantment to the spectacle. But let the shining 
feet come down, and cross the crooked paths in the 
shady valleys of real life, and the enchantment dis- 
solves. Preaching, with these devotees, is for lands 
celestial, and not for the dusty ways of earth. " By 
faith we are saved, and not by works," forecloses 
all debate. 

Now Ecclesiasticus, Theologicus, and Evangeli- 
cus make a trinity, and it is very strong. They are 
not parts of the whole, yet they all agree in making 
it up. As a substitute offered by those who are 
conventionally called " believers," and who, on the 
ground of their substitute, claim exemption from 
personal service in the great battle of life, this trin- 
ity stands forth as the secret hidden from the foun- 
dation of the world, but in the Christian day of 
grace made known to the sons of men. Against 
all attacks, whether from heaven or hell, this united 
three in one stands as an impregnable fortress. In 
the great and final day of trial, it is the forensic 
skill of this trinal advocacy that is relied upon for 
acquittal. For three scoie generations it has been 
the protocol of the communion table over which 
God and the Devil have proposed to bury their dif- 
ferences. 

But to drop figure and come to fact, this is that 
" other gospel " of which Jesus knew nothing, and 
Paul had an anticipative " shy " at ; an invention 
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of the doctors who took out a patent on it in the 
shady " ages of faith," and which has been periodical- 
ly renewed by their successors ever since. It is the 
gospel that saves without " morality ;" that holds 
virtue and integrity at a discount, and a life of 
good works as worthless chips ; exactly what Eccle- 
siasticus and company call the " pure gospel," the 
" old-fashioned " gospel, and which they all so 
hanker after in these modern times. 

Just here is the fatal weakness — the rot in the 
marrow — the " powder-post" in the timbers of that 
entire "scheme" of dogmatic Christianity which 
has palmed itself off as the Christianity of Christ, 
but which has no more to do with his religion than 
a slave-holding Democrat has to do with Democracy. 
And it is the discovery of this that is alienating in- 
telligence from the church to-day, and leading the 
faith of the modern world to change front. 

The next stadium of advance will be by three 
steps : first, the introduction of Morality or Right- 
eousness as supreme in any view of religion that 
makes it fit for this or any other world ; second, 
the founding of Theology or the intellectual con- 
ception of religion on scientific bases, laws and 
facts, as they exist in the universe, or the nature 
of things ; third, the emphatic assertion of the 
Transcendental Objective, or that postulate of 
the Infinite whereby the soul is enabled to 
handle the great arguments of itself, and whence 
the seeking, sighing and hunger of its high- 
er nature draw responsive satisfactions. This 
trinity — not that of the Pantheon, the Cloister or 
the Church — is henceforth to inspire the faith and 
aspirations of the soul, give law to the life of man 
as a loyal subject in this world, and temple itself in 
his character for the next. Not Olympus, or Sinai, 
or Calvary, not this mountain or that, is to be the 
throne and exclusive dwelling of the Most High, 
but wherever star shines, or flower blooms, or life 
trembles in dust or Deity, there dwells the Infinite 
and the Answer. Not Atheism, but an inevitable 
Theism is the Logos of this world. Even science, 
in that reverence which is born of its own wonder, 
nay, of its weariness as well, exclaims, " Thou hast 
been our dwelling-place in all generations. Before 
the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God." And 
from every string in the universe comes back the 
answering chorus — " Thou art God." 

Reason, Righteousness, Faith, then ; Truth, 
Obedience, Aspiration ; Science, Morality, Religion, 
these all sing from us and sing back to us ; and 
when the great antiphonal shall strike its final chord 
that will be the great reconciliation. 

Meanwhile, " He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart," let him dare to lift up his holy psalm. 
Without doubt and without controversy he may "as- 
cend into the hill of the Lord " 

Exeunt Ecclesiasticus, Theologicus, Evangelicus. 
The Christianity of Jesus, all hail ! and reign. We 
emphasize the difference. 



We never can be deathless till we die. — Bailey. 

Love, that within my mind discourses with me. — Dante. 



A NEW AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



c. w. w. 



One of the most interesting of the religious move- 
ments of the time, and one with which the liberal 
public ought to be more familiar, is the establish- 
ment in New York city of an Independent Catholic 
Church. At present it holds services in Clarendon 
Hall, and is under the spiritual guidance of five 
" Fathers," who have recently left the Roman 
Catholic Church because of their desire for a larger 
liberty and a more rational gospel. 

The chief inspirer of this new departure is the 
Rev. Father J. D. McNamara, said to be a man of 
great uprightness and force of character, who two 
years ago renounced Romanism, and has at last 
succeeded in organizing a Catholic Church which 
surrenders the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
Sacrament, denies any exceptional allegiance to the 
Roman Pontiff, has abolished the confessional, and 
permits its priests to marry, if they so desire. 
These are sweeping reforms indeed, but the new 
Church seems to be attracting to itself a goodly 
number of adherents, the meetings being crowded 
with curious and disaffected Catholics. Four other 
priests have united with the movement, among 
them Rev. Mr. P. B. Quinn, who, since leaving the 
Catholic ranks, has been prosecuting his studies 
at the Meadville (Unitarian) Divinity School, and 
Rev. Jas. A. Conner, late of Cincinnati, and also a 
recent convert to liberal ideas, and a man of schol- 
arly attainments and excellent address, a graduate 
of the St. Sulpice Seminary in Paris. 

Several parishes have been marked out in the 
city of New York, and preaching stations estab- 
lished. Although the sympathy and money of 
Protestants have been quite freely extended to the 
new movement, it is rapidly becoming self-sustain- 
ing, and has a large bona fide membership. We 
make the following extracts from a recent address 
by Father McNamara, at a convention of his 
Church : 

This movement, beloved friends, has now assumed pro- 
portions that render it necessary to adopt measures calculated 
to meet the exigencies of a great and wide-spreading Refor- 
mation. From the beginning we aimed at impressing upon 
our people the true basis of Church organization, instead of 
the hierarchical and un-Scriptural pretensions of the " Italian " 
or Roman denomination. The Holy Scriptures teach that 
the people of Christ, and not a hierarchy, are the governing 
body of the Church. We accordingly referred to the people 
for their decision in all matters of ecclesiastical government. 
We received their sanction in all important matters. And 
now again we come before the Church to receive counsel and 
wisdom. By this course we follow the Scriptural provisions 
for the government of the Church, relying on the prayers of 
all Christian people, and the blessing of God, who has or- 
dained us ministers of His Son. 

We have now five zealous pastors, who have all come out of 
the Roman denomination. 

We have an efficient corps of Christian workers, male and 
female. 

We are constantly addressing immense audiences of Catho- 
lics, who endorse our principles and approve our methods. 
They have indeed done much, but are unable to meet the grave 
requirements of this wonderful work. 

Among our converted people we number even the nuns 
from their convents and the friars from the monasteries, and 
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these now boldly unite with all evangelical Christians in this 
crusade against religious slavery, superstition and unscriptural 
living. 

Our religious services in the University of New York con- 
tinue to be wonderfully blest. Clarendon Hall has likewise 
become the centre of immense Sabbath services, and the 
largest halls in New York city have proved inadequate for the 
accommodation of the crowds who flock to our lectures. 
Irish men and women, Germans, French and people of other 
nationalities have given ample proof of their readiness to 
abandon Romanism and accept the simple and soul-saving 
Gospel of Christ. To meet and welcome this exodus from 
Popery, we need the co-operation of Christians and all lovers 
of freedom. 

There has recently been organized in connection 
with this Church a " Catholic Missionary Union," 
having for its objects to welcome clerical converts 
from the Roman Church, to " strenuously uphold 
the cause cf temperance by word and example," to 
" expose and neutralize the errors and corruptions 
of the Italian or so-called Roman Church, by ser- 
mons, lectures, controversies, and all evangelical 
weapons ;" to point out to the people their true 
course in religious, moral, educational and political 
concerns ; to organize auxiliary unions in the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States. 

This is certainly one of the most interesting and 
important religious movements of our time. It is 
too soon to predicate its success or its failure. All 
will depend on the character and force of its leader, 
and the harmony which rules in its priestly coun- 
cils. There can be little doubt that there is an 
ample constituency for such a Church in this coun- 
try. The number of luke-warm or disaffected 
Roman Catholics is quite large in every community, 
and becoming larger with the spread of enlighten- 
ment and democratic ideas among the Irish and 
German masses. In Cincinnati and other cities 
this feeling against the Church has been aggravated 
by the unpardonable bad faith of the higher clergy. 
There are hundreds of priests who would gladly 
join such an independent Catholic Church if they 
could be assured of its permanency. The training 
for the Roman priesthood usually results in crush- 
ing out all individuality of character and power of 
self-help, and makes it almost impossible for those 
who leave her ministry to gain for themselves an 
independent livelihood either in secular or clerical 
pursuits. It is very evident, too, that those who 
outgrow, mentally and morally, the tutelage of Rome 
are not attracted to our bare and intellectual Pro- 
testant services. They simply abstain from all 
Church going whatever, which makes them an easy 
prey to a materialistic and worldly philosophy on 
the one hand, or a relapse into their old errors on 
the other. Surely, as wise reformers in religion, we 
ought to welcome this new departure within the Cath- 
olic Church, and express our sympathy with it in 
some more tangible and helpful form than mere 
words. For the present, contributions in its behalf 
may be sent to Rev. J. V. McNamara, No. 720 
Second Avenue, New York city, or to Hon. E. 
Cowles, editor of the Cleveland Leader, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 



In the nine heavens are eight Paradises. Where is the 
ninth one? In the human breast. — Arabic. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

J. LI. J. 
'• What news abroad i' the wwldt" 
Conferences. — Keokuk, Iowa, Nov. 12-14; Evansville, 
Ind., Nov. 18-21; Kenosha, Wis., Dec. c-12. 

Grand II^ven, Mich.— A Mn'/yClub just started, and Mr. 
Sample is preparing for systematic literary work the coming 
winter. 

Louisville, Ky.— Rev. C. J. K. Jones has taken this 
pulpit during Brother Heywood's absence, with every evidence 
of happy results. 

QriNCY, III. — Mr. Blake has arranged a home course of 
six lectures and entertainments for $1.00, including two dra- 
matic, two musical, and two lecture evenings. 

Detroit, Mich. — The.work goes on unbroken. Mr. For- 
bush, of Chicago, speaks to a happy congregation there every 
Sunday, and probably will continue so to do during the winter. 

Spencer, Iowa. — If large audiences, an aid society that 
gives cakes and coffee, and friendly notices of strength in the 
local papers, are indications, Bro. Effinger's new movement 
at this place is most hopeful. 

Iowa City.— Bro. Clute had a pretty autumn-leaf service 
in his church the other Sunday. All the little folks as well 
as the church were decorated with the falling leaves, and 
"Baby Mine" and kindred music sung. 

Madison, Wis.— Mrs. J. L. Dudley recently filled the Uni- 
tarian church at this place to overflowing, while - she spoke on 
the development of character in woman. The local papers 
speak of the discourse in the highest terms. 

Meadville, Pa. — D. W. Moorehouse, of the senior class, 
preaches fortnightly at Cambridge, Pa. President Livermore 
occupied Mr. Wendte's pulpit at Cincinnati the 26th ult. Mr. 
Bixby preached at Watertown, N. Y., the 19th ult. 

Troy, N. Y. — " Unity is so good that I wish all my people 
could have it. I should be glad to distribute a package in the 
pews, and call attention to its merits, if you have copies to 
spare." The copies were sent and we have more for similar 
use. Who comes next ? 

Denver, Col. — This church, though regretting much to 
lose Mr. Alger, is strong after the happy year, and is confi- 
dently looking forward to more prosperity and another man. 
Mr. Alger thinks that Colorado would afford steady work to 
three Liberal preachers, were the right kind of men at hand. 

Uxbridce, Mass. — Bro. Bremner, who, his Western friends 
will be glad to know, has returned from across the waters, 
was welcomed with flowers and speeches in his church on the 
28th ult. Loyal to his " bonny Scotland." he is yet glad to 
return to work with fresh zeal for his creed, which is a short 
one — "I believe in God and the American People." 

Ann Arbor. — Mr. Sunderland is determined to bring into 
due prominence the "coming word" in religion, as it is al- 
ready the dominant word in all departments of human inter- 
est — Culture. A course of seven Sunday morning lectures is 
in process on culture of body, intellect, memory, imagina- 
tion, will, the moral and the religious, nature. What conver. 
sion was to the old scheme of salvation, culture will be. to the 
new system, that looks to training and development. 
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Augusta, Maine. — Rev. P. S. Thacher, of Columbus, has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian Church here, and will enter 
upon his duties at once. The local paper at Columbus anti- 
cipates a brilliant future for him. The bright side of religion 
has been so little traversed that a wide and noble field is open 
for a young man of his talent. 

Troy, N. Y.-Wm. H. Fish, Jr., has recently been dis- 
cussing Muller's theory of prayer. He thinks Muller, in re- 
fusing to avail himself of the ordinary means of support in 
order to prove the power of prayer, yielded to the temptation 
which Jesus resisted when he was moved to cast himself down 
from the pinnacle in order to try God ; and argued that the 
systematic publicity of his work has been an appeal to human 
sympathy that requires no miracle to account for the re- 
sponse. 

Not Official. — The editor of the Notes desires to re- 
mind the reader that they have no official relation to the field 
or the organization which in other capacities he may repre- 
sent. The office of news-gatherer he accepts for the present 
as an additional labor of love in behalf of Unity, and for 
this purpose he'd go "round about the pendant world," if 
he could, to find such news as would cheer the hearts of 
Unity workers and readers. Thc'Jleld it the world; will the 
friends send us tidings from all quarters? 

Indianapolis, Ind. — No more fundamental work is done 
any where than that which Mr. Cooke is doing here, judging 
from the printed calenders for October and November which 
are before us. During the Sunday mornings of October, he 
gave a series of discourses on the growth of doubt in matters 
pertaining to rehgion. During the month of November he 
outlines the fundamentals of the Liberal faith, while con- 
versational lectures upon Emerson and kindred topics occupy 
the evening. His Unity Club concerns itself with such solid 
work as the study of Matthew Arnold, Keats, and the relation 
of scientific discovery to industries, etc. Last but not least, 
the Sunday School is at work on Gannett's Unity lessons, 
which certainly implies labor. 

Alabama. — The Universalist I/era Id, published at Nota- 
sulga in this State, is at hand, — a paper not excellent in 
typography, but it is most hopeful that it exists at all. It re- 
ports the Georgia State Convention, at which there were four 
preachers present, and five societies represented. Other ac- 
tivities are reported through the South. Through this paper 
we find that Rev. George Chainey, of Evansville, has been 
speaking at Mt. Vernon, Ind., on the lessons of the Sphynx. 
Did he find that the Sphynx is the original "Agnostic?" 
Unity sends greetings to these laborers in the far South. 
The distracted people of the Southern States must find their 
ultimate peace and restoration in the gospel of Progress, 
Character and Culture. 

Clear Creek, III. — The Friends have recently held their 
Yearly Meeting in this place, in a new house with a seating 
capacity of nearly 800, yet the correspondent of The Journal 
says that there were more than could find admittance. By 
the way, this paper gives room to a correspondent who gives 
a hint to a fault in the Friendly character which may not be 
confined to those who wear the drab, — "an unwillingness to 
spend money, which ripens into penuriousness. They pay 
when they promise and what they promise, but they fail to 
appreciate the value of brain labor, which looks easy to those 
who have never tried it, A nameless Friend says to Friend 
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B., 'We have at last found a suitable teacher — everything we 
could desire; and what is more, we get her for $35 per 
month.' Friend B blushes for him." 

William R. Alger, the poet, preacher, and eminent 
scholar, has been preaching in Unity pulpit, Chicago, for the 
last two Sundays. Last Monday evening he lectured in the 
Church of the Messiah, under the auspices of the Woman's 
Liberal Religious Union, to the great delight of all who heard 
him. Next Sunday he preaches for the Church of the Re- 
deemer, (Universalist), and lectures intheevening at Hershey 
Hall. After that he makes a flying trip to New England, and 
returns by 1st of December. He will be present at the Wis- 
consin Conference, to be held at Kenosha, Dec. 0-12, and 
will probably remain during the winter in Chicago, devoting 
himself to literary work, lectures, and preaching the Liberal 
gospel he loves, as opportunity permits. Mr. Alger has just 
closed a year's work at Denver ; a year filled with the most 
happy experiences to himself and the society. He has been 
bathing himself in the magnificent scenery and vivifying air 
of Colorado ; he has climbed her highest peaks and explored 
her most picturesque canyons. And as he journeyed on he 
dropped the seed of his cheerful gospel by the way-side. 
During the year he has delivered six lectures in Greeley, two 
in Colorado Springs, one in Boulder, one in Golden, one in 
Central, one in Blackhawk, two in Georgetown, one at Mac- 
Gregor's Ranch, and Este's Park. All this has put elasticity 
and strength into body and soul. We hope that many of our 
Western towns will avail themselves of hearing Mr. Alger 
this winter. And Unitywill rejoice if he can be permanently 
counted in among its pillars. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— Bro. Wendte has a genius for print- 
ing programmes, church cards, calendars, etc., etc. His latest 
is before us — the church card for 1870-80— a most stimula- 
ting ideal to the rest of us, on four pages of cardboard of 
3>£x6 inches. We have here a list of services, the officers of 
the church, young people's choir of fourteen members, offi- 
cers of Sunday-school:, including the chorister, which every 
Sunday-school should have ; three courses of Sunday evening 
lectures, to be given by the pastor, as follows: four lectures 
on "Sunny Memories of a Minister's Vacation ;" four lec- 
tures on " Ideal and Conventional Morality;" nine lectures to 
young people on "Self-knowledge and Self-improvement." 
Also, we find a church visiting committee of eight ladies, a 
ladies' aid association, a missionary society, of which Gen. 
Force is President and Judge Taft one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, and a general committee of twenty-five ladies and gen- 
tlemen. "The object of this missionary society is to spread 
the knowledge and increase the influence of liberal religious 
ideas throughout the city and State by publications, corres- 
pondence, and such other means as may seem to it suitable 
and best; to co-operate with the Ohio State Conference of 
Unitarians ; and to aid the pastor in securing the annual con- 
tributions of the church to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Western Conference and other affiliated organiza- 
tions." And, lastly, the roster of his " Unity Club," with its 
three departments of Culture, Amusements and Helpfulness. 
Besides all this, there is historical and explanatory matter. 
The whole suggest many good things the brethren might do 
well to copy and emulate. 

Unity S. S. Lessons, Series IV. — This series is before 
us, a handsome primer of Old Testament literature. We ven- 
ture to say that no finer bit of work has ever bean done for 
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Liberal Sunday-Sehools than this. Compared with this, all 
the other tools in our chest are but toys. To use Mr. G.'s 
own phrase, for teachers "who are willing to work" this little 
primer must prove exceedingly satisfactory, for the following 
reasons: 1st, It is based upon and refers all the way through to 
the Bible for Learners, a two-volume work, which Roberts 
Bros, have brought out in a fine edition. This work has well- 
nigh retired much of the costly and cumbrous literature on 
this subject, because it presents the latest conclusions of 
scholars in a most interesting and constructive fashion. 2d, 
Mr. Gannett has done his work in a deliberate and painstak- 
ing manner, having allowed the mind time to sift its materi- 
als. Having first put it forth in a more elaborate style of 86 
pages, he has recast and rewritten in the present condensed 
form of 44 pages. 3d, It offers the maximum of suggestive 
materials to the teacher, and obtrudes the minimum of arbi- 
trary hindrances and conventional lines. There are very few 
ready-made questions and fewer ready-made answers, but a 
great quantity of stimulating hints. 4th, The notes are 
printed after the text, and the seed word is made prominent 
by the printer, so as to at once arrest the attention and start 
the question. 5th, There are placed at the close.three pages of 
convenient review questions. 6th, The work is systematically 
divided into three parts which aid 'he memory and arrange the 
thoughts, viz: I. The Sun-God, gradually growing into the 
monotheist's thought. II. The prophets and their struggles for 
Jehovah. III. The priests and scribes establishing the church. 
7th, The book is beautifully printed and neatly bound. 8th, 
It is cheap, within the reach of all. Single copies, 15 cents; 
five or more, 12 cents each. 9th, It is published at Unity of- 
fice. 

Springfield, Ohio. — It was a modest little Conference 
that was held in this City of Reapers and Water-wheels, Oct. 
28th and 29th. It being determined that the perfecting of a 
State organization had better be postponed to some more 
auspicious day, Rev. Mr. Wendte of Cincinnati, Prof. Gilman 
of Yellow Springs, Rev. Mr. Weeks of Dayton, and Jones, 
from the Field-at-Large, constituted the talking force from 
abroad, which gave all the members a delightful chance to 
talk at all the sessions. The " Conference " dined together, 
and it supped together, and the "Conference" had a chance 
to become acquainted with the bright, earnest and by no 
means meager company that gathered to listen to this first 
word of the kind uttered in this thriving city of over 20,000 
people. 

Mr. Wendte gave the opening discourse, on "The 
Foundations of a Liberal Faith," on Tuesday evening; fol- 
lowing this radical word for independence and individuality, 
the next morning, with its complement of conservatism, with 
an earnest plea for the church as an abiding help to society 
and to the individual. In the afternoon, Mr. Gilman made a 
plea for "Scientific Methods in Theology," in which the fin- 
ished, scholarly qualities of a Professor were nicely blended 
with the earnestness and practicality which becomes the 
preacher. Jones, in the evening, searched for the " Unpardon- 
able Sin," coming to the conclusion that, if such there be, it 
must be the blighting crime of insincerity, the. dry-rot that 
threatens the modern church, as it has the church of all times, 
with the shallowness of hypocrisy and the coldness of ex- 
pediency, and the spiritual deadness of time-servers. The 
one superlative evidence of faith is sincerity. This meeting 
deepened our conviction that the best things find utterance 
where two or three are gathered together, &c, and that no 



method is more economic and efficient in spreading the gospel 
of Unity, than these pioneer Conferences. It was delightful 
to find als*o that Unity had been the "John the Baptist" that 
had prepared the way for us. It had secured for us a warm 
place in kindly hearts before our going there, and it is pleas- 
ant to think that since our leaving we greet them often 
through its pages. 

North Sea Islands. — A correspondent who once attend- 
ed a Western Conference sends us the following as a pleasant 
companion. She says : " The West is the place for a confer- 
ence. That was a live one I attended. We've just got 
through with a terrible affair here. It represented all the 
Hebrides, and the community came to regard it as a great 
nuisance. Many would not entertain, and many of those 
who came we found came only to see the volcanoes. One had 
an attack of dyspepsia and came for a change (free return ticket 
and free lunch attractions). • • • We borrowed some or- 
thodox spoons for the parish table, and when they were re- 
turned they insisted that they lent us fifteen dozen, while we 
thought we had but twelve. We bought the spoons to give 
them the three dozen extra, when one of their gentlemen pro- 
duced the bill of the spoons, and it was clearly proved that 
they only owned twelve dozen. I had a Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
who kept a hotel at Summer Beach. They came up for re- 
creation, asked if my 'chips' (potatoes) were cut with a ma- 
chine. Then I had three more friends of my friends who ac- 
knowledged that they came not to hear but to see. Hoped 
they'd stay with some one owning a carriage so as to take 
them out. Finding I did not, they hired a carry-all and asked 
me to go with them and show them the caves, instead of at- 
tending the morning session. Two other sisters had to leave 
the church because their ' nerves were not strong, they could 
not listen long.' Spent the rest of the day in the museum, 
and got so tired they never attended any more meetings. But 
they complained of feeling better when the collation was 
served, and did their duty bravely. One lady said. No, 
thanks ; no coffee for me, I can't eat so much if I drink. 
Another was determined to stay a day longer. We told her 
it was going to storm ; that her ticket would run out, and put 
her on the train under protest. We provided oysters, salad, 
chickens, everything in style. Silver knives, forks, flowers, 
fruits. We had to engage rooms at the hotels and private 
boarding houses. The papers said it was a big affair. Some 
of us think so too, and don't want any more. 

"Yours, Parish Committee." 

Moral. — What is the difference between a conference and 
an excursion? 



Mahomatanism does not seem to decline. Dr. Dollinger 
says : " At Sierra Leone a Moslem university is flourishing, 
in which are being educated a thousand young men whose 
lives will be as absolutely surrendered to the cause the school 
represents as were the lives of the early soldiers of the Cres- 
cent, who counted it joy to fall in its defense on the field of 
battle. In China the followers of this ancient symbol hare 
increased beyond computation, fifty thousand residing in 
Tonquin alone. Among the Malayans and the islanders of 
the Eastern Archipelago it is reported that eighteen millions 
have been won over to its support ; and still one-fifth of the 
dwellers on the earth are enrolled as its army, of whom fifty 
millions at least, are subjects of Her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria." 
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The Northwestern Christian Advocate does not acquit Dr. 
Lorimer from the charge of plagiarism from Dr. Parker's 
sermon, but finds a worse case. It says: " That other Bap- 
tist minister in Canandaigua, N. Y., has, however, taken the 
palm. In June last Rev. W. H. Sloan preached this very 
'Temple' sermon of Dr. Parker's — text, plan, points, sen- 
tences, words and punctuation, from beginning to end. The 
deacons and the people were immensely pleased, and the for- 
mer as a committee requested the discourse for publication in 
pamphlet form. Would any one believe it? This Canandai- 
guan actually complied with the request, and in his letter of 
consent modestly said, ' I wish that it (the sermon) was more 
deserving of the honor you confer upon it 1* We resent that 
left-handed slap at Dr. Parker, and so will he, we hope. The 
hungry, shivering sneak-thief who takes your overcoat, is 
honest in comparison with this dishonest and unworthy cler- 
gyman." 

"The Sunday society have just held a conference at Man- 
chester, England, which was attended by representatives of 
most of the religious denominations of the city as well as by 
delegates from other parts of the country. Addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Mark H. Judge, Sir Coutts Lindsay, the 
bishop of Salford, Canon Toole, and several other speakers, 
cleric and lay, and the following resolution was carried by ac- 
clamation: 'That this conference rejoices at the success 
which has attended the Sunday opening of the public libraries 
in Manchester, and accepts it as evidence that the day is not 
far distant when all public libraries, museums, art galleries 
and gardens will be open to the public during a part of their 
weekly day of rest.'" 

The single love of goodness gives more noble resources to 
the spirit in search after truth. — Fenelom. 



"THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS " 

Is a series of twelve Sunday School Lesson-papers on the 
following. subjects : 
I. Jesus' Native Land. VIII. Learning to Read. 

II. Jesus' People. IX. The Village Church. 

III. A "Chosen Nation." X. The Journey to Jeru- 

IV. The Nation's Dream. salem. 

V. Jesus' Birth. XI. The Boy in the Tem- 

VI. TheCarpenter'sFam- ple. 

ily. XII. From Twelve toThir- 

VII. The Country Boy. ty Years Old. 
The series is meant only for scholars over twelve years old 

and for teachers willing to wori, as it offers material for class- 
lessons, not the lessons ready-made. "Lessons I., II., and 
III." now ready. The others to appear one by one — all, it is 
hoped, within the present school-year, but they may run into 
the next. Each about four pages long, with material for two 
or three Lessons — except " Lesson III." " Lesson III." is a 
pamphlet of about forty pages, whose better title is, " The 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion." It contains material 
for twenty or more lessons on the Old Testament, with notes. 

The entire series, mailed as the " Lessons" are ready — one 
set, 3octs.; five or more sets to one address, 25 cts. each. 

"Lesson III." sold separately, one copy, 1501s ; five or 
more, 12 cts. each. The other " Lessons " separately , 
5 cts. each ; five or more copies, 3 cts. each. 

"The Growth of the Hebrew Religion" can also be 
furnished in a longer form — eight pamphlets, 86 pages in all. 
(This is the form neretofore, but no longer, issued to subscri- 
bers as " Lesson III." Only about 200 copies left for sale.) 
Its ampler text and notes offer material for a full year's study 
of the Old Testament A copy will be of use to a teacher 
whose class is using the revised abridgment. To prevent 
mistake, orders should call for it as " Lesson III., the longer 
form." One copy, 40 cts.; five or more, 30 cts. each. 

A little Chart (14x9 inches) to go with '* Lesson III.," 
showing the four strata in Old Testament literature, with the 
chief religious events and probable dates of the books in each 
age. A convenience to fasten in one's Bible. Per copy, 5 cts. 
Apply to W. C Gannett, St. Paul, Minn. 
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UNITY craves a wider field to go about in, doing good. 
II it be welcome in your home, show it to your neighbor, and 
send it to your cousin. There is a woman on the next street, 
and a man down town, who would like to see it. Mail it 
to that old friend of yours in the village where 'he three 
churches make it lonely for a Liberal. Get up a club of ten 
in your town. Now is the time to subscribe and ask others to. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
minds of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
thereto who desire to work wiih it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Rules to make Home Pleasant, referred to in 
Unity of July 15th, are now ready. They are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and are designed for home-walls where 
there are children. Price 30 cents per doz. or 5 cents per copy 

Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Hlake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durable, per 100, 
S8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series — " Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons (6 slips). Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter- 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — " Home Life," — by Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— School Life,"— by Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms and prices as above. 

Fourth Series — "The Growth of the Hebrew Religion" 
— by W. C. Gannett. About 20 lessons, appearing in cur- 
rent Nos. of Unity — now ready in pamphlet form. Single 
copy, 15 cts.; 5 or more, 12 cts. each. 

A Chart (9x14 inches) to go with Series IV., showing the 
four strata in Old Testament literature, with the chief relig- 
ious events and probable dates of the books in each age. A 
convenience to fasten in one's Bible. Per copy, 5 cts. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

New Series (C) — " Corner-Stones of Character," — 12 
cards ; can be used with Lesson — Series I, above, on " Uni- 
form Lesson" plan. Per package, 20 cts. Photograph, 
verses, tinted card : the whole very pretty. 

Series A — "Sayings of Jesus," — 10 cards, illuminated; 
per package, 15 cts. 

Series B— " Kindness to Animals," — 10 cards, illuminated ; 
per package, 15 cts. 



BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
Liberal Books and other publications sent to any address on receipt of regular price. 



Introduction to the New Testament, L. A. Sawyer $2 00 

Essentials and Non- Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. Clark. 

Paper, 25 cents ; cloth 50 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper. . s 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol I 00 

Channing's Memoirs 2 50 

Translation of the New Testament, Geo. R. Noyes. ... 1 50 
Endeavors after the Christian Life, James Martineau . . I 00 

Studies of Christianity, James Martineau I 25 

Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, las. F. Clarke I 25 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel, A. Norton I 50 

Letter and Spirit, Richard Metcalf 60 

Current Discussions, Questions of Belief I 50 

The Cradle of the Christ, O. B. Frothingham 1 57 

Foundation Stones, George Chainey 1 00 

The Paradox and Other Poems, J. Albert Wilson 1 00 

Fine Arts in Italy, A. Coquerel 2 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert I 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 



The Bible of To-day, J. W. Chadwick »l 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 25 

Hymn, Tune and Service Book, revised edition 1 50 

The Way of Life, a Service Book, by F. L. Hosmer, 

single copy, cloth, 50 cents ; paper 40 

Livermore's Commentaries ; Gospels, Acts and Romans, 

4 vols s 00 

Christianity and Modern Thought 1 25 

Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau, 1 25 

Materialism and Theology, by James Martineau, 100 

Day unto Day, compiled by Mrs. M. L. Bennett 75 

Daily Praise and Prayer 1 00 

Doctrines of Christianity, by W. G. Eliot 50 

Child's Book of Religion, by O. B. Frothingham 1 00 

Childhood of the World, by Edward Clodd, F. R, A S. . 60 

Art of Questioning. For S.S. Teachers, by J. G. Fitch 15 

Daily Bread and other stories, by E. E. Hale. 80 

Father Gabrielle's Fairy, by Mrs. M. C. Peckham 80 

In the Clearings, by L. M. Thurston 80 
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UNITY NOTWITHSTANDING. 
A recent address of T. P. Sawin, of Janesville, 
before the County Bible Society, deserves our praise 
so far as it maintains the excellence of the Bible. 
But when he goes out of his way to assail the books 
revered in other religions, we must reply in the 
name of truth, humanity and unity. Among others 
the "Chinese Classics," Mr. Sawin says, "are 
destined to be as the grass that withereth and the 
flower that fadeth," and have already been found 
"only as a bruised reed and a broken staff." But, 
considering that these " classics" are far older than 
Christianity, and, after more than two thousand 
years, are read and revered as much as ever, we 
should say they have withered and faded less than 
even the Westminster Confession of Faith. They 
may not be used in our Sunday Schools ; but con- 
sidering how they are read, studied and learned, 
made the very basis of education, government and 
life, among so many millions of people, we ought 
not yet to call them " a bruised reed" and "a bro- 
ken staff." 

Scholars agree, too, about the high moral stand- 
ard and purity of these books. Says Samuel John- 
son, speaking of China : " No nation in the world, 
of whatever religion, possesses a literature so pure. 
It has been said there is not a single sentence in 
the whole of the classical books, nor in their anno- 
tations, that may not, when translated word for 
word, be read aloud with propriety in any family 
in England." Some preachers do not dare read all 
their own " word of God " to their congregations 
so freely as that. We would not, of course, ask 
Mr. Sawin to read the "Chinese Classics" from 
his pulpit, or ever to read them himself ; we only 
ask him not to abuse them. 

A work is to be judged for " what it has done for 
the race," says Mr. Sawin, and adds : " Go ask 
China what Confucius has done for her." China 
would answer Mr. Sawin that Confucius has done a 
great deal for her. He may not have given her the 
beauties »f the Thirty-nine Articles, or the perfec- 
tions of the Congregational Church. But he, more 
than any other, has given her that stability and 
permanence which no other civilization has yet 



shown. The man whose maxims have for 2000 years 
done so much to hold that vast and crowded popu- 
lation — of heathens, too - in a general peace and 
order, and in a morality which Christian travelers 
have been forced to praise, ought not to be accused 
of having done nothing for the race. 

" If Jesus is no better than Socrates, or Confu- 
cius, or Gautama, he will soon be hidden in as 
great obscurity as they are," says Mr. Sawin. We 
have no fears that Jesus will ever be forgotten, and 
are confirmed in that faith when we see that these 
other great and good men before him are not yet 
forgotten. Confucius may be in " great obscurity" 
in certain churches in Janesville ; but in Pekin and 
Canton, and Tientsin and Han-Chau, and several 
other Chinese cities which count their inhabitants 
by the hundred thousand, and could swallow Janes- 
ville without feeling it, — Confucius is a famous and 
honored name, and his sayings are household words. 
Gautama is doubtless in " great obscurity " in the 
Rock County Bible Society ; but he is still revered 
as half divine by more millions than Christianity 
numbers. And " The Light of Asia " now comes 
as a classic, and bids fair to extend his fame through 
England and America. The "great obscurity" in 
which Mr. Sawin says these names are hidden, is 
seen only by those who do not see far. 

We want a religion which, while valuing its own 
names and methods, is just to those of others. 
Such a religion is growing, too ; even orthodoxy is 
everywhere broadening. In happy contrast with 
the words we have quoted, Unity is glad to print 
the following from the Methodist Dr. Thomas' last 
sermon : 

" The translation of the literature of Egypt and China is 
opening the door to those ancient and distant worlds of 
thought. The press brings it to our homes. The press is 
making common the thought of all schools and all creeds. 
And by travel and reading the nations of the earth are com- 
ing to know each other, and knowing each other to see more 
clearly the good that is common to all. There is coming to 
be felt more of a universal sympathy, a sense of brotherhood, 
a sense of general justice, of what is due to man as man. 
Humanity is coming to know the broad life of its kind, and 
its voice is lifted up in protests against any great public 
wrong as never before. The immense journalism of our age 
keeps the world, in a broad sense, before us all the time. 
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The press waits at the door of kings and cabinets to catch 
even the whispered secrets of governments ; it follows Liv- 
ingstone and Stanley into Africa ; it goes with Grant around 
the world. When a patriot suffers in any land the word is 
quickly flashed over the earth. When conscience is any 
where oppressed, or martyrs cast into prison, or a bridle put 
upon free speech, it is quickly told to all the race. Thus we 
are in a world of sympathetic emotion. Great waves of feel- 
ing go round the earth like currents of air or the tides of the 
sea. These things are making us one. 

" Under all these educating influences mankind are coming 
to look for broader and truer foundations for the state. They 
are seeing the waste of war, and are asking how shall the 
world have peace? The voices of the poor, and the ignorant, 
and the oppressed are sounding in the ears of kings and 
courts, and need no longer be unheeded. In matters of relig- 
ion also, mankind are searching for broader foundations of 
fellowship. The enthusiasm of mere sectarianism is every 
year growing less and less. The deep and enduring enthu- 
siasm of religion must rest upon the few great and acknowl- 
edged truths of God and immortality, on which there can be 
a general agreement ; and upon the settled principles of a 
morality whose value is acknowledged by all. Religion is to 
become more and more an experience of the heart, and a 
life of love to God and man. The day is not distant when 
the little differences over which the churches have quarreled 
and separated will be forgotten in the larger debate that is 
upon us, of matter, or God ; of dust, or immortality ; and in 
the pressing need for workers in the fields already white to 
the harvest. Thus shall the lesser divisions among men be 
lost in larger thoughts and nobler deeds." 

CHURCH OUTSIDERS. 



R. L. H. 

" God hath showed me that I should not call 
Any man common or unclean." — Pttrr. 

We rejoice in the growing light that shows the 
folly of caste, and shames the arrogant sanctimon- 
iousness of some, people. We are glad that the 
day is growing brighter, in which it becomes plain 
that God and goodness cannot be confined within 
any circle called a church, and that no company of 
people can monopolize the favor of God and human 
salvation. It is evident that many of the most 
thoughtful people — the most pure in heart, irre- 
proachable in conduct — and those that have done 
most to enlighten and improve mankind in every 
age, have never been church members, or have 
been excommunicated from the most popular 
churches of their time. Even Jesus himself was a 
church outsider. It is plain also that thousands of 
very intelligent and lovely people in our land never 
or seldom go to any church. It may be safely said 
that even in the best towns and communities in our 
country, not half the people go to any church. 

Those of us who love churches are sorry for 
this ; for it seems to us that all men and women 
need all the social and religious helps possible to 



keep them awake concerning the higher things of 
humanity. We need -to come together often for re- 
flection and meditation, and to have the purest 
thoughts and tenderest feelings stirred within us, 
and to have our religious hunger fed. And the 
sacred music, and social prayers, and appeals from 
pulpits to our reason and affection, and the heart- 
touches we have in coming together within churches, 
seem to us so helpful, until we wonder sometimes 
that so many dear people do not come to these 
blessed soul feasts. We cannot help asking, 

WHY DO THEY NOT COME TO CHURCH ? 

And when we enquire and consider, we find some 
of the reasons why in the churches, and other rea- 
sons in the outsiders. Many people have no inter- 
est in going to church, because so many churches 
cling to dogmas and customs that cannot be heart- 
ily respected by thoughtful men and woman in the 
light of the present day. Such unreasonable things 
are taught in so many churches, until many think- 
ing people are disgusted with them, and know well 
that even the preachers themselves do not half be- 
lieve what they say. According to the most com- 
mon teachings in the churches, religion seems so 
unnatural and so nonsensical to many people, that 
they get tired of such stuff, and will not go to hear 
it. Churches also very often get into great debts 
foolishly, so as to make many sensible, economical 
people keep away from them. Too much pride and 
coldness in churches are often good reasons why 
many people do not want to go near them. In 
some churches the preaching is so desperately dull, 
and the music so unnatural and poor, until it is no 
wonder that people of any good taste stay away 
from them. 

But again, thousands of people are church out- 
siders on account of their own faults and defects. 

Even in communities where there are churches 
out of debt, everything in them attractive and 
comfortable, the preaching reasonable and soul- 
stirring, the welcome warm and cordial, and the 
expenses very moderate, yet hundreds of people 
who have nothing against such churches, never go 
near them. O, what an indifference we find in many 
dear people concerning any and every church in- 
terest ! There are enough liberal people almost in 
every small town in our country to sustain a good 
large Liberal Church, if those people could only be 
interested sufficiently to attend such a church. 
But now they refuse to be so interested. O, that 
somebody could tell us # 

WHAT IS BEST TO DO 

in relation to these numerous outsiders ? 
The best that this writer can suggest are these 
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means : Liberal religious people should try to get 
acquainted with these many church outsiders, and 
understand why they stay out of churches. Also 
meet these outsiders on the common ground of hu- 
manity, cease to say anything about sects and 
dogmas, care nothing about Unitarianism or Uni- 
versalism, or any other ism in the world ; try to 
gather them together to arouse them about the 
live issues of to-day, concerning moral things and 
religious interests ; try to have the most stirring, 
plain and practical preaching possible, and also 
the good religious singing that stirs the hearts of 
common people. We should also try to plan some 
noble, good things to do in our religious assemblies, 
and go after the people who will not first come to 
us. Every effort to magnify our ism, every high, 
scholarly, dry preaching, every polished talk that 
has nothing in it to touch common souls, every 
aristocratic air, every spirit of caste, every assump- 
tion of proud holiness, every disposition to be ex- 
travagant in foolish expenditures, should be avoided 
as much as possible in churches. And it seems 
that Liberal preachers should go out to hold pro- 
tracted meetings, and have good Sankeys to sing 
religious reasonable things to stir the popular heart. 
Why cannot Liberals have crowds to hear them by 
talking and singing sense, as others have by talking 
and singing nonsense to people ? There is a way to 
make liberal, reasonable religious things more at- 
tractive to many people. If a dozen live, evangel- 
ists could use their best Liberal thoughts in a popu- 
lar way — come down from their metaphysical 
clouds and have some hearty good singers with 
them — they might reach thousands of outsiders and 
do much good in many communities where there 
are many people who never go to church. 



OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM. 



R. A. GRIFFIN. 



The one is the testimony of fortune, the other of 
misfortune. Both alike are human voices. Each 
philosophy is as rational as the other ; both alike 
are the testimonies of experience. The one cannot 
abolish the other permanently, any more than the | 
day can abolish the night. Optimism is the mon- 1 
ument of human happiness, Pessimism of human 
misery. They are the rival and co-existent states 
known as Hope and Despair, dialectically stated. 
All men pass from one view of life to the other, al- 
though those who have professed optimism are 
slow to confess their pessimistic conclusions. More- 
over, the latter is usually in the ascendant when 



men are secluded by sorrows and pains. It is too 
sad a view for the humane to publish hastily ; too 
sad, however true, to be reflected on when happi- 
ness returns. Moreover, the public are generally 
composed of the healthy and vigorous ; it may cor- 
respond to their experience, but it does not suit 
their mood. Man has a way of stealing his own 
tears from his eyes, and smiling to conceal the 
theft. The crowd — some coming from the fresh 
graves of their lovely little children, others from 
the sick-bed of wife or friend, others from a ruined 
business, some with gnawing hunger or depraved 
thirst or shrunken limbs, others with hate burning 
within them, or the sense of injury rankling in their 
hearts — vote the straight ticket of optimism because 
it's more pleasant to support happiness than pro- 
claim misery. Poor human nature sees no harm in 
concealing its sad experience, any more than Nature 
sees harm in clothing the bog with verdure. More- 
over, lean and shrinking Pessimism is stared out of 
countenance by most scholars of brilliant intellect, 
pen in hand ; by most men of robust health, by all 
the beauty of youth, by all the splendors of high 
station, and the majesty of all manhood in its high- 
noon mood. Yet in spite of its silence and shrink- 
ing, it is a true statement of what man thinks of 
the world. It has as much right to be heard ; it is 
uttered with as emphatic connection as any other. 
Those scholars who tauntingly said, " Go to ! you 
are sick ; your philosophy is a symptom of disease," 
— they in turn come into the very mood they 
scorned, and confess, " Before I was afflicted I went 
astray. Mine was the jaunty conclusion, the self- 
complaisant view of prosperity. I said, 'My com- 
edy was the world's life ;' I say now my life par- 
takes of the universal tragedy. I was like the rich 
man who said, ' Soul, take thine ease ; eat, drink 
and be merry.' I am beneath the shadow of the 
cross, and my heart echoes at once the agony of 
Jesus and the world, and feels there is more man- 
hood in the awful 'Eloi' than in all the hopeful 
views of brighter days." 

The literature of pessimism is largely unwritten ; 
it is too deep for words, too serious and sad to rise 
into verbal poetry. The pessimist who can write 
is dealing in reminiscences ; he is not immediately 
inspired by present emotion and condition. The 
agony is past when we can appropriately speak of 
it in measured terms. Let us indulge no sneer at 
it ; let us not turn a deaf ear to a voice which is 
seldom heard speaking aloud. It may be due to 
imperfect vision ; it may pass away ; the glory of 
the Lord may yet be revealed to all flesh ; mean- 
while in every heart at some time it has endorse- 
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merit, and in many whole lives it is the only view 
possible. 

This suffering world can find no help in self-sat- ! 
isfied venturers, who cry, "All pillows are safe," 
because no thorns are in their own. The full stom- , 
ach cannot argue for the empty one ; Dives cannot ■ 
be the mouthpiece of Lazarus ; wealth cannot do 
the thinking of poverty. 

The Man of Sorrows is the Savior of the world. 
We must bear one another's burdens, not make out 
they are light. It is idle to cry, " This is the best 
possible world," while every wind brings the taint 
of battle fields, and every procession has its loads 
of cripples. It is idle to sing songs to drown the 
world's groans, and hide its graves with flowers. 
The true apostolate is that which is inspired by the 
highest hopes, while keenly conscious of the gen- 
eral despair ; which cries, " Yes, this is a sad world, 
— now let us labor to turn its sorrows into disci- 
pline, so that if we fail of happiness, we may attain 
virtue." 



OCCUPATIONS OF OLD AGE. 



MRS. MARY K. BAr.G. 



FELLOWSHIP. 



J. V. B. 



Fellowship is like a Persian hanging-garden, a 
rich and blooming thing raised high into the pure 
air. One of the strong pillars that bear it is Jus- 
tice. I must remember that, in whatever way my 
friend appears to me, I am myself, in part, the 
cause of that appearance, and do, so to speak, sup- 
ply the light by which I see him. It by no means 
follows that a person is dull and dry because he 
seems so to me. His stupidity may be a compound 
of which I am one element, as, chemically, an acid 
and an alkali, both very lively alone, may combine 
into a neutral and inert body. Emerson says, "All 
conversation is a magnetic experiment. I know 
that my friend can talk eloquently ; you know that 
he cannot articulate a sentence ; we have seen him 
in different company." A fine story is told of Cal- 
vin Fletcher, a wise old lawyer of Indianapolis. 
He said : " If I do business with any one, and he 
gets angry at me or does not act right, it is my 
fault. My business is to see that every one with 
whom I do business shall do right. I charge my- 
self with that responsibility." The Justification of 
that maxim is found in the blissful visions it calls 
up immediately. Certainly if it were once the con- 
viction of men that they themselves may be blame- 
worthy for others' faults, we should go no longer 
repeating the poet's dream of a golden age to come, 
or the Christian's hope of the millenium. Already 
the advent would have happened. An obvious ap- 
plication is to parents,. How well would it be for 
children and for all the world, if the fathers and 
mothers would blame themselves for the faults that 
appear, so as to begin the reform where the foun- 
tain of influence is ! I heard a good man say, 
" My chief perplexity with my child's fault is that 
I always feel so guilty of it." 

Thomas Hughes has written a book, soon to be published, 
on "The Manliness of Christ." John Morley's " Life of Cob- 
den" is to appear about the beginning of the year. 



Midway between life's afternoon and " the night 
which cometh in which no man can work," and 
more or less extended, lies the twilight of old age. 
The thrifty and forehanded provide for this twilight 
such employment as does not call for the strength 
and brightness of high noon. Appropriate for this 
season is that work which pleasantly busies without 
wearying, and which satisfies as being worth the 
doing. But it cannot be picked up like a half-knit- 
ted stocking when night is closing in. The occu- 
pation for these hours must be planned during the 
busy day. A healthy, useful and happy old age is 
the outcome of a life's forethought. 

Besides the occupations, my subject rightly in- 
cludes the pleasures of old age. 

Aside from what we may believe, we only know 
that the present is ours ; and, assuming that happi- 
ness is the end^of life, it would be well to learn 
early that " Love is Lord and King of all." A lady 
of eighty, on being asked how she kept herself so 
young and cheery, replied, " I love everybody, and 
I believe everybody loves me." Again, it was re- 
marked of a very unattractive girl, who suddenly 
became more lovable, that she had "experienced 
religion." Not so : she had experienced love — 
had become enamored of something outside her- 
self that brought her into new and friendly rela- 
tions to the universe. . This love for all keeps the 
spirit alive and fresh and happy. She who studies 
flowers or stars or the humanities, is moved by a 
force making toward the heart of things — a force 
that keeps on, whose work is never finished, and 
whose results, in utilities and happiness, dwarf the 
transient excitements of weddings, funerals or scan- 
dals. 

It is right that one's own kind should claim the 
first place in our regard, and an interest fn their 
evolutions is legitimate, if the observer be not con- 
tent with phenomena merely, but, behind the spec- 
tacle, studies the forces acting on temperament, 
and measures their effects as revealed in tricks of 
manner, in accent, conduct, character. A lively 
interest in all things lets no opportunity escape for 
the acquirement of a science, art, accomplishment 
or idea. It might be desirable to know all thor- 
oughly ; but life being too short for such a work, it 
is well to possess even a little knowledge of many 
things, of the natural sciences, of music, drawing, 
languages, literature, art, the domestic economies, 
and the thousand and one arts of the needle. If to 
this be added superior excellence in any one pur- 
suit, the equipment for old age may be considered 
sufficient. To be rich in head-crafts and handi- 
crafts, and alert in adjusting one's-self to contin- 
gencies, is to insure independence in the vigor of 
life and variety of interest during its decline. If 
the life love be all for jellies, cross-stitch or Ken- 
sington, or all for the divine harmonies, equally be- 
reft will old age and rheumatism find the possessor 
of one resource. The unforeseen is forever surpris- 
ing us, and the many-sided only are ready for its 
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appearing. It is hard to lame a centipede or to 
bind a Briareus, and the ambidextrous shall not 
stay his hand for an accident. 

The aims of this association being eminently 
practical, may not be fully met save by a bill of 
particulars, enumerating some of the desirable and 
feasible preparations for length of years. 

No full life is possible and no long life desirable 
without a balanced cultivation of powers of brain, 
heart and hand. The work of each is equally hon- 
orable when justified by times and conditions. She 
who, in the strength of her maturity, observes the 
transit of Venus, is demeaned when, at eighty, she 
finds amusement in a six-penny calico arrangement 
of an impossible solar system. 

Teach the eye to see, the ear to hear, the hand 
to execute, the lips to speak fittingly the well-con- 
considered thought of the brain. Train the mem- 
ory to hold fast all that is admirable in book, pic- 
ture, landscape, museum ; and to the end that the 
best only shall be retained, resolutely decline to 
read, see or hear aught but the best that may be 
accessible. •• 

Cultivate intimacy with each succeeding genera- 
tion, and a sympathy with its thought and purpose. 
So far as may be, keep abreast of your children in 
their studies ; so shall your intellectual companion- 
ship with them remain unbroken, and your thought 
have weight with them and be quickened by the 
newer thought of the hour. 

Cherish a candor of mind that shall make you 
tolerant of the opinions of others ; remembering 
that while the domain of knowledge is circumscrib- 
ed, that of opinion is boundless, and that all have 
equal right to exercise the imagination in building 
theories. A wise discrimination between opinion 
and knowledge will prevent heated arguments about 
imaginings, which tend to abate kindly feeling. 
Must you love your friend the less because her 
heaven is not built after your plan ? It is a great 
art to hold cordial relations with all genuine well- 
intentioned people, looking away from their unlove- 
ly traits, their egotisms and faults of manner. Big- 
otry and prejudice would, in the course of years, 
dismiss every true, courageous, frank friend. 

It is wise to note carefully what is admirable and 
attractive in the aged, and also to be warned against 
all that is repellant. 

A conscientious care of the body is duty as well 
as policy, and it is a sin and an imposition to lapse 
into unnecessary invalidism. Women should be 
familiar with the laws of health - should know some- 
thing of sanitary science, and have a practical ac- 
quaintance with the duties of the sick-room. 

As great a duty, and one too often neglected, is 
the exercise of such economy during the whole of 
life as shall insure a provision for its years of help- 
lessness. Every woman should understand the 
hearing of the business transactions in which she 1 
has taken a part, and the force of every paper she ■ 
is called upon to sign. 

There is nothing in her physique that forbids her 
carrying in wood or handling tools which require 
skill rather than strength. In the use of all femin- 
ine implements she should be expert, and boys as 



well as girls should be taught to use the needles for 
sewing, crocheting, netting, knitting, etc. Embroid- 
ery and fancy work have their value, and are enti- 
tled to their place as recreations and educators of 
the artistic taste. It is quite worth while to learn 
straw braiding and the weaving of Saratoga baskets 
and husk mats, in preparation for impaired sight. 

A diary kept through life is an interesting re- 
source in its later years. Besides matters of great- 
er moment, it should contain mention of notable 
entertainments, lectures, journeys, people, works of 
art, your children's wise sayings or cunning doings. 
It should give the titles of books read, garments 
made and other work done, besides a cash account. 

Scraps of poetry or prose that at the time seem 
of worth or in accord with the taste, should be da- 
ted and preserved. In the passage of years, these 
will give the history of the growth of mind, chan- 
ges of taste and opinion, and serve as milestones 
to mark the standpoint at every stage of progress. 
A pencil and paper, carried always in the pocket, 
will enable you to preserve for the note-book your 
own bright and ingenious thoughts, beautiful simi- 
les or poetic phrasings. 

It may be asked, " How can time be found for 
all these labors ?" It is said, " The gods sell all 
things at a fair price." In this age, it is folly to 
expect something for nothing, and no miracles are 
wrought for the idle. A price must be paid for 
every attainment. Few are so favored that, while 
indulging their special tastes, they can delegate to 
others the less congenial work that clamors to be 
done. To the greater number who, in following 
the love of the heart, must sacrifice largely in other 
directions, I address myself. 

Is it your aim, above all else, to be a perfect 
housekeeper, notable for desserts and salads, and 
gathering and caring for over-much stores of linen, 
china, silver and upholsteries ? The price you must 
pay is, the ability to read understanding^ a scien- 
tific book or to enjoy a thoughtful one. Is it diffi- 
cult to prophesy the weary, empty years that wait 
for her who has spent her life in much serving ? 

Do you aspire to be a leader of fashion? Be 
sure the time will come when your children will 
know more than you, and you will become painfully 
conscious that the respect and love they may show 
will be for the mother, not for the instructor, guide 
and companion. At seventy, will you approve the 
aspiration of your youth ? Do your sympathies 
prompt to a devotion to works of benevolence ? 
would you be a power in the philanthropic world 
and always on a committee ? The price demanded 
is, more or less neglect of home and children, a 
closed piano, a disused pencil and unread books. 

Is your ambition centered in rag carpets, butter 
and cheese, embroidered lambrequins and cro- 
cheted shawls ? Before your hair is gray you shall 
have countless premiums from State Fairs, a lack- 
| lustre eye, a vacant mind, dull evenings, nothing to 
say worth the saying ; while old age with palsied 
hand shall be for you a time of idle, tedious wait- 
ing. Would you dedicate your time and powers 
to literary work ? Then you must give up fashion 
and philanthropy and household accomplishments ; 
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and when the tired brain rests from its labors, what 
remains but the untrained, useless hand ? 

No goods will be exchanged ; wailing will not 
prevail with the gods. Do you mourn that you 
cannot name the stars ? Remember, you preferred 
to know how many eyelets go to a scallop on a 
baby's skirt. 

When from stress of circumstances one is forced 
to spend her energies in distasteful work, the spirit 
of cheerful self-surrender is to be admired and will 
be rewarded in its own way, but none the less is it 
to be regretted that such sacrifice is necessary ; and 
when after the heat of the day the burden drops, 
the consciousness, will remain that with leisure has 
come incapacity to do the work she loved and for 
which she was best fitted. The children must have 
bread though it bring the race-horse to the plough, 
and the house must be swept though poets remain 
dumb, and clothes must be mended though the pen 
be idle. Stern duty compels, but something deep 
in the patient heart whispers, " drudging, too, is 
herojc, and every grace is timely, while expectation 
is immortal." 

Too much we belong to our belongings, and 
more or less we sell ourselves to the luxuries we 
buy. Diamonds, marbles, fragile bric-a-brac and 
expensive wardrobes cost, in time and care, what 
the wise will not pay. The time saved by the use 
of cretonne instead of plush, would serve to ac- 
quaint you with a science, or a language, or enable 
you to supervise your children's music and keep up 
your own. Wood floors, mosaic, stained or painted, 
in place of carpets, would secure hours enough to 
keep you well informed of discoveries in the realms 
of science, mechanics and philosophy, or make it 
possible for you to go in thought with every ex- 
plorer into every penetrable portion of the globe. 
* The time spent in elaborate frillings and trimmings 
would familiarize you with the history of a nation 
or an art ; and the money saved from costly enter- 
tainments to the " dear five hundred," would afford 
you an occasional journey to some Mecca of nature 
or of art. 

A baby may be lulled to sleep as well by reading 
aloud as by crooning "Mother Goose." When 
knitting is learned early, the mittens and stockings 
will grow while you are entertained by the club 
book. It is well to keep a book of gems in the 
work-basket, another on the kitchen shelf, and one 
in the chamber. While patching the clothes, or 
shelling the peas, or dusting the furniture, you may 
be strengthened, comforted or informed by a word 
from some sacred book, or from Epictetus, Marcus 
Antonius, Emerson, Thomas a' Kempis, Runes of 
Freedom. Of healing and of power shalt thou 
know incantations that shall make the day safe 
and rich. 

The woman who finds herself sleepy and nervous 
in the evening home-circle, may be sure that duty 
calls for an afternoon nap or rest. If she can 
neither enjoy nor entertain, all are defrauded. 
When her husband ceases to read aloud the book 
or paper, ceases to call out her comment, she in- 
sensibly falls behind him mentally, and in the 
moving years this "lapsing from his side" tells 
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grievously in divergence of thought, taste and 
sympathies. The resolute and economical will 
use all the odds and ends of time to compass the 
desirable, and the habit of industry tells day by 
day in steady gains. 

I think that all that has been proposed is attain- 
able by persons of average mental ability, fair 
health and firm resolves. Such have lived. Many 
names might be cited of famous women, who have 
brought much to pass in their failing years ; but 
inasmuch as it is given to but few to be famous, I 
will name instead some whose accomplishments 
are more within the capabilities of the average 
American woman. I call to mind one whose lite- 
rary labors are of recognized worth, who at the age 
of seventy, in total blindness, knitted in one year 
thirty pairs of stockings ; and when returning 
vision made it possible, resumed her studies in nat- 
ural science with strengthened interest. Another 
highly educated lady, at seventy-five, conducted 
conversations in French and published a book of 
valuable recipes. And one, whose means would 
not permit her to buy material for her industries, 
and whose loss of hearing compelled her to live 
within herself, found pleasure in doing for others. 
At eighty-five she cut and basted, in one year, two 
bushels of patch-work for sewing schools. And 
still another, of queenly bearing and gracious ac- 
complishments, though prisoned in her room and 
far down the hill of life, for years has kept the little 
feet in an orphan asylum well covered by the work 
that was her amusement. In love and honor I 
would pay a tribute to her whose purblind eyes re- 
fused to guide the obedient pencil, and who turned 
to household offices, discoursing meanwhile of art, 
literature, philosophy, of nature and her interior 
meanings. And there comes to mind the picture 
of a gentle, soft-spoken woman sitting among the 
geraniums she could not see, who, working at her 
trade of umbrella making, was for thirty years equal 
bread-winner with the abler members of her family. 
And still another, who with cunning hand upon the 
organ's keys, until the 'age of eighty, led chant and 
anthem in her village church. I must speak, too, 
of one whose culture of mind and heart adorned 
and glorified her sick-room, from whence for twenty 
years she guided and controlled a benevolent insti- 
tution, and this, too, in the waning years of life. 

The ideal old lady is everything I have hinted, 
and something more. With a fair acquaintance 
with many arts, in her specialties she rises above 
mediocrity, when taste, talent and occasion favor. 
She esteems every useful employment compatible 
with dignity, and to be preferred to ennui. So far 
as may be she is independent of the service of 
others, holding it "elegant to answer one's own 
need." She enjoys games, grown up or juvenile, 
can tell a riddle or a fairy story, is well up in mod- 
ern rebusses, charades and puzzles, and when alone 
can find solace in solitaire. She is curious about 
Herbert Spencer's " Data of Ethics," and shares 
"St. Nicholas" with little Toddlekins. She criti- 
cises her grandson's thesis, and is glad to learn a 
new way of knitting baby's socks. She studies 
the mechanism of the phonograph, is learned in 
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lace stitches and cat's cradle, and to oblige will 
take a hand at croquet. She can give the Mother's 
Club her method with children who hold their 
breath, or she can advise in building a house of 
blocks. She delights to tell how plants grow, how 
butterflies come, how they wove tape and bobbin 
in the old time. She can cover a ball, or model a 
kite, or deal with refractory fractions. She can 
teach the knotting of fish-nets and macrinie lace 
game-bags. She plays the old tune she caught 
from her grandfather's fife — the cheery air that 
waked hope amid the sufferings of Valley Forge. 
She can sing and write for you the words and mu- 
sic of the sequel to "Auld Robin Gray," whose pa- 
thetic minor and comforting major live only in the 
memory. If unable to be one in the crowds that 
wait on " Pinafore," she studies the score and gets 
a tolerably clear notion of the quality of the ope- 
ra that has taken America by storm. She can stone 
raisins, tie a sash, or help the poor without pauper- 
izing them. She has work or amusement adapted 
to varying moods, conditions and seasons. In the 
suppleness of summer she is busy laying out a gar- 
den, training and pruning vines, or budding roses. 
She sets a willow twig or plants a tree for posterity. 
She cares for bees or fowls, and gathers grapes and 
flowers. She visits, walks and drives. She rides, 
too, and goes fishing. Why not? In winter she 
tends her house-plants or aquarium, raises birds, 
plays billiards, chess or cards, reads and writes. 
She composes a quilt from scraps of her children's 
dresses, each bit telling its story of by-gones, of 
merry-makers now care-takers, and of childish 
faces brown and bearded now. Her taste and in- 
dustry compile the picture and play-house books 
that help to load the sledge of Santa Claus. From 
her pigeon-holes she draws obituaries, scraps of 
science, recipes, remedies, poetry, prose, biogra- 
phies, genealogical items, bits of family history, and 
assorting and classifying all, she adds to the home 
library her volumes of scraps. (The descriptive 
catalogue of her curios is complete.) In winter, 
too, she balances her accounts, pays debts, heals 
differences", revives friendships, reads her pillow- 
case full of old letters, and makes her will. She 
approves of labor-saving machines, and the type- 
writer is her assistant. She cultivates the habit of 
wise-giving, lends her books, and supervises a 
young girl's reading. She is an authority in the 
sick-room, and is in request as advisory and hono- 
rary member. She is in full fellowship with the 
"Association for the Advancement of Women," 
and promptly pays her dues. • She communes with 
her friends by telephone, has faith in Edison and in 
the golden age to come. She is content that new 
methods shall prevail, seeing in them this likeness 
to the old ways, that they suit the spirit of their 
time. Like Mrs. Somerville, " she has an immense 
capacity for enjoying people, scenery, events, 
everything." Her soul is many-sided, and its win- 
dows are all open. She is happy in society and 
she is happy alone. Without compromise she 
adapts herself to all, and her company is sought by 
all. She holds fast her friends, and for slight cause 
will not let them go. She is strenuous in the ob- 



servance of holy days and anniversaries. Her 
Christmas and birth-day cards announce that she 
lives and remembers. The ageing of the body has 
not aged her soul. She clasps hands with the 
young, the eager, the hopeful, and helps them by 
her experience and is helped by their inexperience. 
The story of her life is one of magical wonders, 
where sorrows turned to blessings, where hindrances 
became helps and discouragements opportunities, 
where blanks proved prizes, and alas ! the heart's 
longing changed to dust and ashes in the grasp. 

She lives fully in the to-day ; her moments are 
not provisional, but all are crises on which hang 
the surprises of the future. She can say with 
Horace : 

" Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own; 

He who, secure within, can say, 

' To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be fair or foul, or ram or shine, 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of Fate, are mine ; 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power. 

Rut what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.'" 

She has learned that patience, thought for others, 
and a cheerful out-looking may survive the surren- 
der of friendships, hopes and loved ones. In her 
loneliness she adopts a well-born child and estab- 
lishes her own hearth-stone, be it never so humble. 
"If her own yule-log be cold, she is content to 
sit by others' fire," glad in others' gladness, and 
making it all her own. 

Having lived bravely, if no hospitable door be 
open for the remnant of her days, she goes bravely 
to the " Old Ladies' Home," and with no abate- 
ment of dignity she eats of the bread she has cast 
upon the waters. 

She passes a just verdict on her life, and takes 
rightful satisfaction in all that stands to her credit. 
Though physical infirmities threaten, she is not 
tired of life, insists that she is still a power ; she 
will not be set aside, nor hasten to meet decrepi- 
tude and death. 

Certain of an immortality in the permanence of 
her impress upon the generations to come, and 
with reverent attitude toward the mystery of death, 
she turns her face to the wall, and passes, fearing 
nothing and hoping all things. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 



LEGENDS OF THE INFANCY. 



j. c. L. 



Dr. Mills tells us how after the weight of eccle- 
siastical dogmas became too heavy to be borne — all 
tracing their authority back to the stories of the 
miraculous birth of Jesus — at length reason resisted 
the conclusion, refused to accept Christianity on 
such terms, and felt itself forced to the alternative 
of finding new meaning for these narratives, or of 
casting them away. 

The English Deists of the last century ridiculed 
the accounts of Christ's birth as absurd fables. 
Strauss treated them seriously, but characterized 
them as myths. Professor Weisse thought they were 
pious imitations of Grecian legends — framed for the 
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puipose of ranking Jesus with the heathen gods. 
Eichhoin regarded them as the spontaneous ex- 
pressions of a wonder-loving community in an un- 
scientific age. Paulus claimed that if we knew how 
to interpret this figurative phraseology we should 
stand on the firm ground of historical unity. Kant 
said that these supernatural stories were only lessons 
of morality in disguise ; and so far as they pertained 
to Jesus, were an imaginative description of an ideal 
humanity, pleasing to God. De Wette thought they 
were the natural growth of traditions, living for a 
long time orally — being told from mouth to mouth 
with additions, and even poetical embellishment. 
Renan considered them as legendary accounts 
formed on the model of stories in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

What will inquiry teach us ? To begin with, it is 
noticeable that eight verses in Matthew and thir- 
teen in Luke furnish all the scriptural foundation 
for all the doctrines built upon the birth of Jesus. 
Neither Mark nor the "beloved John" make any 
reference to the miraculous story. Again Matthew 
speaks of the angelic visitation to Joseph, but says 
nothing of the revelation to Mary. Luke, however, 
records the visit of the angel to Mary, and says 
nothing of the revelation to Joseph. 

Then, though Mary and Elizabeth are cousins, 
and acquainted with each other, and spoke together 
of their amazing experiences, John the Baptist 
twice says, "I knew him not." Nor does Jesus 
ever cite the stupendous facts of his birth, or even 
allude to them as affording any ground for his 
claims upon the faith of the people, or for recog- 
nition by the Jewish authorities. Nor is there any- 
where else in all the gospels any reference to these 
events, which, if known, would seem to be so 
momentous in settling many a dispute when his 
character and mission were called into question. 

More suprising still, we have in the Book of Acts 
accounts of the organization of the first Christian 
churches. We have the sermons preached by the 
apostles themselves, with all the argument they can 
bring in behalf of the new faith, and to prove that 
Jesus is the Messiah and the Son of God. Besides, 
we have the epistles sent to the new churches estab- 
lished in different parts of the world, designed to set 
forth the most remarkable facts or the essential 
truths of Christianity. Yet in none of these is there 
any statement of the miraculous conception or birth 
of Jesus. If such an amazing story as we have in 
the introduction of two gospels were known and 
believed, how shall we account for its omission or 
neglect ? Then " this uniform, persistent, and un- 
broken reticence j" in what strange contrast does it 
stand with what we find at a later day ! Think of 
the manifold allusions to it in the churches of our 
day, of its place in the creeds, especially of the use 
made of it in the Catholic faith ! Yet it would seem 
that never could there have been such need of reit- 
erating the story in all the fullness of its incidents 
and meaning, as when the church was just beginning 
its career and the world needed to know every detail 
of that wonderful history which could serve to ad- 
vance the claims of Jesus. 

But the truth is, the gospels were the last written 



books of the New Testament. The apostles had 
no four gospels to read from, when they formed 
their churches, or to quote when they wrote their 
epistles. Probably they knew nothing of these 
marvelous accounts which we are considering. 
Modern scholarship leads us to believe that the 
first apostles were all dead before the gospels took 
the shape in which they have come down to us. 

The legends of the infancy are then the product 
of a past apostolic age. Or if they existed in the 
time of the apostles, it must have been outside the 
circle of their labors, or they were judged unworthy 
of credence. Not yet had they attained to that 
supreme significance which by-and-by they came 
to have. The importance of the supernatural birth 
of Jesus and a habit of constant reference to it 
was seen when certain doctrines of the God-head 
were forming in the church. " History tells when 
it sprung up, and where it sprung up, and how it 
sprung up, and how it colored the whole stream of 
Christian thought from that time onwards, and 
shapes opinions to this day." 



OUTLINE FOR A SHORT COURSE OF 
READING. 



M. J. SAVACE. 



In my sermon on "Intellectual Culture," pub- 
lished in The Times for March 15th, I spoke of the 
possibility of all people's reading the great books 
of the world, however busy they might be. This 
statement has called out many questions ; and the 
desire has been expressed that I should put my 
meaning into practical shape. My answer is this 
brief article. Now, I can do either one of two 
things : 

I. I can give a list of the great writers of the 
world in all departments. They are only a few. 
If I remember Tightly, Emerson reduces them to 
nine — including such names as Homer, Aristotle, 
Plato, Dante, Shakspeare, Goethe, Swedenborg, &c. 
Every man who claims to be educated must, first 
or last, become acquainted with these, at least to 
some extent. But — 

II. There is another thing I can do which is 
more immediately important. Before all things 
else, one needs to be introduced to, and become 
acquainted with his own time. We need to get 
the mental and moral standpoint of the modern 
world. This, then, is the thing I shall now aim at. 
I wish to give such a list as any man or woman can 
read through and understand in the course of two 
or three years. With such ' a purpose in mind, I 
shall give preference to the books that are short 
and comprehensive. One needs to get the outline 
first. Special books that treat special subjects more 
exhaustively can be taken up after vard, as one finds 
time and inclination. One general direction as to 
how to read must suffice. A book is not a pill to 
be simply swallowed. To do any good it must be 
dissolved in thought. "How do you mix your 
paints?" said a younger artist to an older one. 
"With brains, sir!" was the reply. No book is 
good for much unless mixed with brains. Here, 
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then, is a list which I would recommend the read- 
ing of in' order. No ideal perfection is claimed for 
it. I only say it is a good, and short, simple list 
for the purpose I have in mind. The general plan 
of it is, first, to give one an outline idea of the world 
on which he stands ; next, to show the primitive 
condition of man; then, the steps of his progress ; 
after that, the principles of evolution and Darwin- 
ism — the theory of things which is revolutionizing 
and re-shaping all our modern thought; and lastly, 
the eligious outlook for the modern world. 

THK LIST.. 

Dana's "The Geological Story Briefly Told." 
Clodd's "The Childhood of the World." 
Peschel's "The Races of Man." 
Hindi's "History of Culture." 
Buckley's "Short History of Natural Science." 
Spencer's "First Principles." 
Schmidt's "Descent and Darwinism." 
Clodd's "The Childhood of Religions." 
Sunderland's "What is the Bible?" 
Arnold's " Literature and Dogma." 
Chadwick's " The Bible of To-day." 
Spencer's "Principles of Sociology," Vol. I. 
Spencer's "Data of Ethics." 

Ai a suggestion and help for those who have read 
the above books ; or who wish to read more widely 
on some of these topics ; or who want to keep on 
reading when through with these ; or, in general, 
would be glad of a hint as to the names of a few 
books it would pay them to read, I add here a mis- 
cellaneous and 

SUPI'LKMENTARY LIST. 

Lub'lwck's "Antiquity of Man." 
Tylor's "Primitive Culture." 
Bonwick's "Egyptian Life and Modern Thought." 
Draper's " Intellectual Development of Europe." 
Draper's "Conflict of Science and Religion." 
Brinton's " Myths of the New World." 
Bunce's "Fairy Tales; Origin and Meaning." 
Baring-Gould's "Legends of Patriarchs and Prophets." 
Baring-Gould's "Curious Myths of the Middle Ages." 
Fiske's "Myth and Myth-makers." 
Coulange's "The Ancient City." 
Maine's "Ancient Law." 

Max Muller's "Origin and Development of Religion." 

Leckey's " History of Rationalism in Europe." 

" The Bible for Learners." 

Huxley's " Lay Sermons," etc. . 

Frothingham's "The Cradle of the Christ." 

Anderson's " Norse M)thology." 



AVERSIONS. 



j. v. it. 



We cannot prevent aversions : they are constitu- 
tional ; but to be fair-minded when we dislike any- 
thing is noble. I find this passage in an essay : 
"In all reformations much is done from passion. 
When principle will go no further in condemnation, 
passion takes the business into its own hands. * * 
* * But there is in the world a great and increas- 
ing number who detest not merely Roman illiberal- 
ity, but all exclusion ; who know that liberality 
means something more than abusing the illiberal:" 
If society is to be rich and many-sided, men must 
keep both eyes in seeing order : for it is fatal to be 
blind on the side of us turned towards things not 
congenial or attractive to us. This ends in total 
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blindness except in one direction. For no man can 
live with all the things naturally delightful to him 
on one side, and all the uncongenial matters on the 
other ; but both are on all sides and all about him. 
If he can see only on one level and in one direc- 
tion, he is a poor man even in respect of many of 
the things naturally charming to him. Speaking 
plainly and exaggerating a little for the sake of con- 
structing a bit of " gnomic wisdom," you may say : 
" He will see nothing who despises anything." 



THE DEACON'S SUNDAY. 

HOW HE MANAGES TO MAKE IT PLEASANT FOR HIS 
CHILDREN. 

(By " Laiciis" in the "Christian I 'num.") 

" Deacon," said Mr. Hardcap the other night, at 
one of our after prayer-meeting talks — the parson 
is insensibly shortening his prayer-meetings and the 
deacon is insensibly lengthening his conferences — 
" Deacon, how do you manage to keep your child- 
ren in order Sunday ? My children are just as wild 
as colts. They just hate Sunday. I have taught 
'em the Ten Commandments and the Catechism, 
and made 'em learn every verse in the Bible that 
has the word Sabbath in it, and it don't do a bit of 
good, and I don't know what to do ; I really don't." 

Humility is not one of Mr. Hardcap's eminent 
graces — after prayer-meeting ; and it was refreshing 
and hopeful as well as pathetic to hear this confes- 
sion, for his tone was mournful. 

" Well, now," said the deacon, " I used to hate 
Sunday when I was a boy ; and I don't think I was 
such a very bad boy, either. And I resolved that 
whatever happened to Sunday, my children should 
enjoy it, and I really think they do." 

" When you 're at home," said the deacon's wife, 
sotto voce. 

" What makes you like Sunday, Mr. Hardcap ?" 
asked the deacon. 

" W-ell," said Mr. Hardcap, hesitatingly, i.s though 
he had never thought of the question before, " that's 
a kinder hard question to answer. I — I don't ex- 
actly know. But I certainly do like it. I would 
not give it up for any price. You see I get horri- 
bly tired of that old carpenter's shop with its ever- 
lasting chips ; and I tell you I like to turn the key 
on Saturday night, and say to it, Now, old fellow, 
there 's no more of you till Monday morning. Then 
we kinder lay a-bed a little latex Sunday morning 
than other mornings. Hannah, she has to get up 
pretty early every other day, to get my breakfast 
and get me off to work betimes, and she kinder 
likes to take another nap ; and I don't much object 
to it myself, though I don't need it so murh as she 
does. Then we have our morning baths, and get 
' on our best clothes ; and for a man that has been 
in his overalls all the week, it 's kinder nice to dress 
up a little different. And we take our breakfast 
leisurely, and eat a little more, maybe ; at all events, 
there 's no hurry and flurry. And then I get an 
hour to read my religious paper and my — and the 
Bible, of course. And then we go to church, and 
I see my neighbors ; that and Wednesday evening 
is pretty much all the chance I get, and I like that. 
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Then, of course, there is the sermon and the wor- 
ship, and all that sort of thing, beside. And then, 
when the children are n't too nisy, I generally get a 
nap in the afternoon. And, altogether, I would n't 
live in France, where, they tell me, men go right on 
with their work as other days, for any considera- 
tion. Money would not hire me." 

" Well, now," said the deacon, " what makes you 
and your wife like Sunday, and look for it and be 
sorry when it 's gone, is that it gives a chance for 
rest. You are hard at work all the week ; you have 
all sorts of worries and cares ; you lock them all 
up in your shop till Monday ; and the day that 
permits you to do this is a boon." 

" That 's about it," said Mr. Hardcap. 

" Now," continued the deacon, " your children 
don't want rest. They are not tired. They have n't 
got any cares and worries to lock up in their shop. 
They are not making chips. They are all full and 
boiling over with vitality. They are chock full of 
steam, and when you stop the machinery it hisses 
and sizzles at every joint." 

"And that's a fact," said Mr. Hardcap, emphat- 
ically. 

" If they 're like my children," said the deacon, 
"they may lie a-bed later Sunday morning, but I 
don't believe they take an extra nap." 

" I wish they did," said Mr. Hardcap. " Some 
mornings they raise such a racket that I cannot get 
mine." 

" What are you going to do about it ?" said Mr. 
Geer. " Don't you believe in Sunday for children?" 

"In the first place," said the deacon, " I recog- 
nize the fact that they don't need the rest. At least, 
they don't know that they do ; so I don't blame 
them for being a little reckless and obstreperous. 
I try to keep them quiet for the sake of other peo- 
ple, but not for their own, nor for the Lord's. If I 
tell them Sunday m rning that their mother is try- 
ing to get a nap, they will generally try to keep 
quiet. But I don't say, 'Hush! it's Sunday.' I 
say, ' Hush ! your mother 's asleep.' I think it un- 
fortunate that Sunday follows a holiday. I should 
like to try the experiment of putting the holiday in j 
the middle of the week, and making Saturday the 
busiest day of all. I fancy they would be very 
ready to welcome a change." 

" That 's an idea," said Mr. Hardcap. 

" Then, in the second place," said the deacon, 
" I make it a father's day. All the week the child- 
ren have their mother, and very little of me. Sun- 
day I try to give them father and very little of 
mother. We breakfast late, but one rule is, to be 
all dressed for church at breakfast. After break- 
fast, I sit down with them and study the Sunday- 
school lesson. Sometimes Ma joins us, but not 
very often. We all study together, Tot on my knee. 
She is rather restless, and something of an inter- 
ruption. But she would think it was dreadful to be 
put off without her lesson. 

"Then in the afternoon they pretty regularly 
play church. They get out the library steps for a 
pulpit. Lucy plays the piano. They take turns at 
preaching. I observe that they are not Presbyterians, 
for Tot takes her turn at the pulpit, and is quite as 



eloquent as any of them. Pete generally succeeds 
in reproducing something of the sermon of the 
morning or of the Sunday-School lesson. That 
makes him more attentive to both. They pass 
round the contribution-box, and when Ma or I are 
there we put in some pennies, which go into their 
savings-bank." 

" Ain't you kind of afraid of their making fun of 
church ?' asked Mr. Hardcap. 

" Not at all," said the deacon. " They are just 
as serious and reverential as you and I are. How- 
ever, I don't suppose I should set them at it. They 
are setting themselves at it, and I have encouraged 
them." 

" I keep Noah's ark for the little children," said 
Mr. Geer. " I don't let them have it any other 

days." 

" That 's a good plan," said the deacon. " Ma 
has for ours a Sunday scrap-book. Anything for 
Sunday that is attractive ; that they can't do on 
other days ; so you don't always have to be saying, 
' You must not, you must not, you must not ; but 
sometimes you may.' Then summer days I gene- 
rally take them to walk in the afternoon ; after they 
are through with their church and I am through 
with my nap. In the winter we have a reading cir- 
cle. I have read through Pilgrim's Progress twice, 
and two volumes of Dr. Newton's sermons. Then 
in the evening I never go to a church." 

" What, never ?" whispered Jennie Plainfield, who 
had been to " Pinafore " the week before. 

" Well, hardly ever," said the deacon, good-hu- 
moredly. I wonder if he, the deacon ! had been 
to "Pinafore" too. " We go from the tea-table to 
the parlor and have a sing. Every one, from the 
oldest to the youngest, selects a hymn. Sometimes 
I think the older children get a little tired of sing- 
ing ' Pull for the shore,' which is invariably Tot's 
selection ; but Tot never gets tired. And I do be- 
lieve that Sunday is the best day in all the week for 
Tot." 

" But I should think that you 'd be tired out, dea- 
con," said Mr. Hardcap. 

" Well, no," said the deacon ; " you see I am 
very fond of children. They rest me." 

And that, I guess, is, after all, the secret of the 
deacon's success with his Sunday. For naturally 
the children are very fond of the deacon. 

CONFERENCE AT KEOKUK. 
The recent Conference at Keokuk was a spiritual and intel- 
lectual feast to all who were so fortunate as to be present. 
The full, rich, stimulatingriprogramme was carried out with 
but one failure. A special feature was the two papers by 
Laymen. Mr.S. M. Clark, editor of the Gate City, improved 
the occasion to give the criticism of the pens upon the minis- 
trations of the pulpit in this year of our Lord, 1879. Mr. 
Clark's paper was clear and scholarly, itself an index of the 
wide divergence between the thought of the editor in his 
sanctum, with his eye on the turbulence of the political world, 
and that of the minister in his study, intent only on catching 
the voice of Truth and of interpreting it to his people. The 
discussion which followed, so full of good nature, would not 
have been possible save in a Literal Conference where Free- 
dom and Fellowship sat supreme. The other voice from the 
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Laity was a thoughtful paper from Mr. Lamson, of Fairfield, 
on Self. Worthip. He had so long been accustomed to regard 
himself as an outsider, — a. solitary thinker, — not expecting 
sympathy from any church organization, that the spirit of 
freedom and the warm, sympathetic glow which pervaded this 
Conference were a revelation to him, and it was delightful to 
see, first, the responsive sparks from his face, and then the 
warm flame right from his kindled heart, which at last sent 
out $100 to aid in our State work. 

During the Conference $512 was subscribed for the work 
of the current year. And so a new impetus was given to the 
Association, and we trust also that the Keokuk Society will 
feel more than heretofore the nobility of being, and the true 
grandeur of the faith for which a Liberal Church stands. 

A fraternal letter of greeting was read fiom Rabbi Son- 
neschein, of St. Louis ; and Rabbi Bogen, of Keokuk, partici- 
pated in the discussion in a friendly way. Keokuk proved a 
most opportune point for a Conference, for it brought to our 
assistance not only Mr. Blake, of Quincy, with his inspiring 
presence, but, for the first time, all the sunshine that glows 
in Mr. Snyder's soul, which he poured out for the benefit of 
the little ones. The two sermons from Bros. Effinger and 
Herbert, were strong and uplifting, all the papers exception- 
ally good, and the whole Conference a renewal. The follow- 
ing resolution was pasted: 

"Resolved. That we have heard with pleasure of the in- 
creasing, prosperity of Humbolt College, and of the Society 
of Independent Christians at Humbolt village ; that we ex- 
tend to both College and Society our sympathy and congratu- 
lations and our hearty wishes for their abundant success." 

It was also resolved to hold the next annual meeting of the 
Association with the friends at Humbolt. c. T. c. 



THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 

The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent 
Societies will hold its annual meeting with the Unitarian 
Church, at Kenosha, December 9th, 10th and nth, 1879, 
commencing Tuesday evening, December9th. It is expected 
that Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago ; Revs. W. R. Alger 
and J. L. Dudley, late of Boston; Rev. Messrs. Herbert, 
Kerr and Forbush, of Illinois ; and Rev. Messrs. Simmons, 
Jones, Gordon and others, of Wisconsin, will participate in 
the meeting. Programmes will be issued soon. Kenosha 
offers hospitalities. The Chicago & Northwester* and Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railways will return delegates at one-fifih 
fare. Please extend this notice, with invitation, to others. 

In behalf of the Conference, 

Wm. C. Wric.ht, Secretary. 
Madison, Wis., Nov. 20, 1879. 

A Boston correspondent of the New York Tribune writes : 
" Kirst and last, there has been much discussion in private 
and in the newspapers as to the authorship of certain other 
articles in The Atlantic within the past year and a half — I 
mean the series which began with that notable paper on 'Cer- 
tain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life,' and includes 
the quaintly-titled essay on 'Sincere Demagogy' in the num- 
ber for the present month. Take my word again that the 
writer of these papers, and of others to come next year, is the 
Rev. J. B. Harrison. He is a gentleman somewhere about 
fifty years of age, formerly a resident of Vineland, N. J., for 
the last few years living at Franklin Falls, N. H. He is now 
in full fellowship with the Unitarian denomination, though I 
understand he began his ministerial life as a Methodist." 



THE CATHEDRAL. 

W. C. G. 



Shelf over shelf the mountain rose, 

And, as we climbed, they seemed the stair 

That scales a minster's wall to seek 
Some high-hid cell of prayer. 

But every stair was carpeted 
With mosses soft of grey and green, 

And gold and crimson arabesques 
Trailed in and out between. 

Up, up, o'er ferny pavements still 

And dim mosaics of the wood 
We trod, by rocky balustrades. 

Till on the heights we stood. 

Niched in the mighty minster we! 

The silent wildernesses clung 
About the ancient mountain-walls : 

The clouds their shadows flung 

For solemn fre coes ; far below 

The shimmer of a forest-floor, 
A leafy brightness like the sea 

Wide twinkling o'er and o'er. 

High over all the dome of blue. 
Where misty bars of sunlight streamed ; 

Cathedral-hush on every side : 
Nature at worship seemed ! 

There came wild music on the winds, 

The chanting of the forest choir. 
Shaken across the ranged hills 

As over a chorded lyre. 

Then pauses as for quiet prayer, 

And lulls in which the listeners heard 

Home-voices speak, while faces neared 
Swifter than any bird. 

Of strength eternal, by whose will 
The hills their steadfast places keep, 

Whose Right is as the mountains great, 
Whose Justice is a deep. — 

.In grand old Bible verse we spake ; 

And following close, like echoes, sped 
The poems best beloved. The words 
Along the silence fled, 

The Silence, awful unhushed Word, 
Behind all sound, behind all thought ! 

Throbbing with voices yet unborn. 
With vanished voices fraught ! 

It spake to soul, — or if to sense. 

To sense all strangely blent with sense ; 
The vision took majestic rhythm, — 

We heard the firmaments! 

And listened, time and space forgot, 
As flowed the lesson for the day, — 

" Order is Beauty ; Law is Love ; 
Childlike his worlds obey." 

And all the heaven seemed folding down 
Above the shining earth's sweet face, — 

Till in our hearts they touched ! We felt 
The thrill of that embrace. 

Then, in its peace, we wandered down 

Our rocky stair-case from the height ; 
On dim mosaics of the wood. 
We met the climbing Night. 
Sunday on Bald Cap, Shrlbornk, Sept., 1876. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

J. Ll„ J. 

" What news aSroad i'-the world? " 
India. — Madame Blavatsky, author of " Isis Unveiled," 
publishes The Theosophist, a monthly journal devoted to 
oriental philosophy, literature, art and occultism at Bombay. 

Memphis, Ti ns. — A young lady renounced Christianity 
and espoused Judaism the other day. The following was her 
confession of faith: " Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, 
the Lord is one." 

Russia. — The Jews in the Don Cossack territory have re- 
ceived orders to receive the territory within ten years. Unity 
has no subscribers in Russia, or else this bad matter might 
have been bettered. 

Chicago, III. — A Baptist church in the city has a " Bry- 
ant Literary Society." — The Interior would have ministers 
profit by the sad experience of Dr. Lorimer, who, in a mo- 
ment of self-forgelfulness, used another man's sermon, — and 
not read such matter as would tempt them to "crib." The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate wonders if it is not equally 1 
dangerous to listen to sermons. 

Stouc.hton, Wis.— The Universalists held their second 
Quarterly Conference at this place, Nov. 18-21. A full 
programme was accurately and promptly carried out. Mrs. 
Olympie Brown Willis, of Racir.e, opening, Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell speaking the second night, and Mrs. Jones, 
the right hand of this jotter, reading a paper on the Religion 
of the Poets, were perhaps indicative of the coming tide. 

"Good Times." — No. III., Vol. 3, of this original month- 
ly, edited by Mrs. Slade, of Fall River, Mass., and published 
by T. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley street, Boston, is before us, 
and contains an amount of available matter for recitations, 
dialogues, &c, sufficient to make us almost wish we were a 
boy again, that we might speak pieces. Sunday-Schools look- 
ing for concert exercises suitable for Christmas and other spe- 
cial services, can find no source more fruitful than a file of this 
magazine. Single copies, 15 cents ; $1 per year. 

Concord, Mich. — An interesting hint of how the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness is embodying itself in tangible links 
comes to us from this place in the shape of Our Reporter, 
Vol. I, No. 1, a paper devoted to the interests of the blind, 
owned and edited by a blind man, Mr. A. M/Shotwell, a gen- 
tleman whom it is our privilege to know well as one who 
combines integrity, intelligence, independence and liberality, 
sufficient to promise well for the new organ. The present 
number is a handsome sheet, containing matter which must 
be of great interest to C\e blind and their friends. Any of 
our readers will do well to call the attention of their blind 
friends to this paper. Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 

Ql'lNCV, III. — The scattered but goodly fellowship of the 
Liberal ministry in the West will suffer with us in a sense of 
personal loss in the death of Mrs. R. S. Benncson, which oc- 
curred on the 14th inst. A most loyal mother in our Israel 
has gone to her reward. Her home has, for over a quarter of 
a century, been the asylum of the missionary of the Liberal 
faith. Though unordained liv outward form, she herself was 
a noble minister, strong of head and warm of heart. For 
many years she was superintendent of our Sunday-School at 
Quincy. Much of the time during her administration it was 



the leading school in the West. In the Western Conference 
and the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, of which 
she was at one time Vice-President, she took most cordial in- 
terest. Children and grand-children have grown up around 
her to call her memory blessed. She remains as a helpful 
memory in their lives and ours, ever to "make our faith in 
goodness strong." 

Wom'RN, Mass. — George H. Young was installed over the 
First Parish on the igth inst., eight clerical brethren taking 
part, — more ministers than are necessary to run a State Con- 
ference in the Mississippi Valley. Fresh from the orange 
groves of Santa Barbara, we have no doubt but what Bro. 
Young will be able to preach and practice the West-Easterly 
gospel of Liberal thought that will justify the following from 
E. A. Horton's hymn, written for the occasion: 
"The plaintive cry of woe shall wake 
Responses in Thy breast ; 
The prayers of trampled human kind 

Be by Thy efforts blest ; 
The ardent hopes of pure reform, ■ 

In timid ranks displayed. 
Shall through Thy glowing word and deed. 
Be potently arrayed." 

Hamilton, III. — Miss Safford reports her work here as 
follows: "With the usual congregations numbering from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred, the work at Hamilton 
continues to prosper. The Unity Club is giving a series of 
lectures and literary and dramatic entertainments, that are 
proving very successful. Rev. J. Vila Blake, of Quincy, gave 
the first lecture of the course, and Unity Club is grateful to 
him, not only for the literary treat enjoyed, but also for the 
kindly sympathy which he manifests at all limes with the 
Hamilton workers in the Unitarian cause. The services 
eight miles out of town are continued, and the little country- 
church is crowded to overflowing with those who come from 
six, eight and ten miles away, that they may listen to liberal 
preaching. They are ready to organize a Unity Church, and 
as we view the fields unoccupied, we long for Unitarian cir- 
cuit-riders." 

Belfast, Me. — The Unitarian Society at this place have 
been having a two-day fair, with "Juvenile Continentals," a 
comedy and operatta, fancy articles for sale, and a silk quilt 
drawn for. We are glad that there was $290 to go on par- 
sonage account. Wc are content that No. 7 should have 
drawn the quilt, but is there not need of a word of caution 
here, lest others in an unwary moment l>e tempted to go and 
do likewise. Concentrating energies on tidies and patchwork 
that might have been directed towards literary and humane 
interests, extracting by cunning the dollar out of the hus- 
band's pocket, ninety cents of which goes to pay for oysters 
hall and gaslight, ten cents of it into the church treasury, 
thus losing the opportunity of receiving the $5 which he 
might have been willing to give in direct support of a worthy 
cause, providing his wife had not already purloined from his 
pantry, neglected his fireside, and probably increased his 
doctor bill in an attempt to advance the cause of religion 
by entering the lists of restauranteurs. Above all, the word 
of caution should be said lest a moral confusion may grow 
out of the nice distinction between religious lottery anil sec- 
ular gambling. The cheapest way to support a church is the 
straight way : direct taxation brings surest revenue. 

Conferences. — It were well for the readers of L'liity if 
another hand noted the Conferences which for the last two 
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weeks have absorbed the time, and drained the vitality of the 
jotter. 

At Keokuk the entire programme was realised with the ex- 
ception of one Essay. Herbert pictured the coming church 
to open with, and after two days of intense intellectual and 
social interest, when the goodly company gathered at the de- 
lightful home of Secy. McCrary, the company felt as though 
Herbert's church was more than half realized. The excep- 
tional excellency of this Conference is found in the fact, that 
it stood not only for words but for work. There was a smile 
of incredulity visible when the motion of Bro. Cole was car- 
ried the first morning, to raise $2,000, in the Slate of Iowa 
for missionary work by the 1st of June next, but a smile of 
another kind was visible as we passed over the information 
that nearly $600 of it had already been raised. Dreary rides 
across the distances, a Sunday's preaching for Bro. Chainey, 
a Monday night lecture at Boonville, were the preparation for 
the Indiana Conference. Snyder, of St. I.ouis, Crooker, 
Chainey and Jones conferred for two days. The Conference 
was put on a membership basis, and more good things said 
and felt than can be reported. Of the fields and work of 
thtse two Conferences we hope to speak more fully in our 
next. Meanwhile, the-Wisconsin Conference, the last of the 
season, convenes at Kenosha, Dec. o,th-iith, Rev. Brooke 
Herford preaching the opening sermon, and a goodly list to 
follow. 

Emancipation Celebration. — Unity Church, Chicago, 
held a jubilee on the evening of the 17th over the payment of 
the debt of $30,000, which has hung over the society since the 
rebuilding. S.S. Greeley read a historical sketch of the church, 
saying many handsome things of the noble work and still 
nobler workers of Unity, not the least deserving of which are 
the faithful trustees, who have brought about this consumma- 
tion in the face of the society's first great bereavement, the 
loss of its first and only pastor. Said the essayist : 

" We have met to-night to celebrate our emancipation from 
the thralldom of debt. Our mortgages are released, our notes 
are canceled, and no man can lay a creditor's hand upon this 
property, which now first really belongs to that service to 
which we undertook to dedicate it ten years ago. 

" For this let us again rejoice and give thanks. But may 
we venture to declare that we still owe a debt as sacred as 
that just paid? Its evidences are recorded only in the regis- 
try of deeds of grace and good will. Many of our creditors 
are unknown to us, and all are beyond the reach of individual 
repayment. 

•' But we shall never earn the world's receipt in full, nor 
the quittance of our own consciences, till we have freely 
given in some form or other to the common cause, which we 
and our Eastern benefactors hold dear, the full amount which 
they contributed in our disaster to rebuild Unity Church." 

The italics are our own, because we know that Bro. Gree- 
ley meant to put it strong, and we believe also that Unity 
Church will bear him out in the pledge. Congratulatory 
speeches were also made by Revs. Alger, Herford and Wendte, 
who came all the way from Cincinnati to . the rejoicing. 

Brothers and Sistersof Unity, all the pillars of our "Unity" 
are made glad in your triumph, and extend congratulations. 

The Generkl Convention of Universai.ists was held 
this year at Minneapolis, Oct. 21-24. H was like holding a 
council of war upon the picket line, but the General came 
from the East, and the frontier men and women were ready 
with a western welcome. Two signs are growing visible in 
the Universalist body: I— A sense of organic Unity: "It is 
only for nine years," say the trustees in their annual report, 
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" that we have lived under an ecclesiastical policy which is 
capable of organizing and concentrating our strength ; but 
already this system, which was at first received with dis- 
trust and some dislike, finds cordial assent far and near." 
2 — Evangelicalism: "It is certain that there is steadily 
growing in the Universalist church a more definite con- 
sciousness of our dependence, individually and as a church, 
in the person of the living Savior, Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever." The denomination is happy 
in believing that its original mission is nearing its accomp- 
lishment: " We find each year less and less need to stand for 
that great truth which gave us our name, because the fullness 
of the time seems come for that truth to exert itself in all 
the churches." Henceforth its reason for existence is rather 
to make it the great church, "the best presentment of the 
largest liberty of understanding, utterly indifferent to vener- 
able error, with the most fervent and loyal devotion to the 
person of Christ." Whether the Universalist SundaySchools 
were doing the best work possible in following, lesson by 
lesson, the Bible-paths selected by the engineers of the or- 
thodox International Lesson Series, was discussed, but left 
unsettled for another year. And the same fate befell the pro- 
posal to amend the Winchester confession by substituting 
bringoxlead {or restore'm the article about universal salvation. 
So even this little creed needs change within seventy-five 
years to make it true to the time. In the courteous debate 
about the matter it was odd to remember what churches had 
been split and martyr-fires kindled and battles fought in the 
old days of Christendom over just such points as the differ- 
ence between "bring" and "lead." 

The Universalist Women.— The most suggestive thing 
in the Universalist convention, lately held at Minneapolis, 
was the report of the Woman's Centenary Association. It 
shows what some earnest women have done within ten years 
in the cause of the church they love. We quote from the 
words of the President, Mrs. E. A. Soule: "If there be any 
with you now, at this meeting, who were with us in the ves- 
try of the Universalist cV.urch, in Buffalo, N. Y., in Septem- 
ber, 1869, I hope they will tell you of that little gathering of 
women then and there — tfie first national gathering of Uni- 
versalist women. How timid, and yet how hopeful we were! 
How used to associate work, and yet how full of faith that 
we could work together and accomplish our grand purpose. 
• • • \v e we re organized first as an auxiliary to the Gen- 
eral Convention, to help raise the Murray Fund— that noble 
sum that was to commemorate forever the birth of Universal- 
ism in America. Nobly did we do that work, enrolling on 
our lists the names of 13,000 Universalist women, and plac- 
ing in the hands of the Treasurer of the General Convention 
$35,000 as our contribution to the memorial fund. • • • 

Then came re-organization as independent workers — or, 
rather, joint workers with the General Convention for Uni- 
versalism in general. And then some sharp battles, which 
we do not care to remember — those few of us who had to do 
the fighting, — and then a sweet peace when we had- liberty to 
work as the great sisterhood of the church. And now, I am 
glad and proud to say that, of all that we undertook to do, 
we have failed in nothing. Our general purpose was to help 
and advance Universalism, wherever the opportunity offered. 
Our special purposes were several. One of them was to 
start a Publication Fund and issoe tracts that should be scat- 
tered world-wide. This we have done, over two million 
pages having already been sent abroad on their bright mis- 
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sion, only the beginning of a seed-sowing whose harvest will 
be the regeneration of "all souls." Another special purpose 
was to assist our colleges and institutions of learning. Our 
Treasurer can point to you on her books the large sums we 
have raised and handed over to our denominational schools. 
Another was to assist churches in raising money to defray 
their debts, and assist also in the building of new houses of 
worship. This, too, we have done. Another was to help 
struggling Sunday Schools and struggling parishes, which 
also wc have done. Another, to aid worthy young people in 
their efforts to obtain a theological education, which also we 
have done. Another, to help sick, aged and indigent minis- 
ters, and their widows and orphans, which also we have done. 
Another was to help our Home Missions, which also we have 
done. Another, to distribute our literature in home and for- 
eign lands, which also we have done to an almost incredible 
amount; within the last sixteen months over ten barrels, 
solidly packed, having been distributed in Scotland alone. 
Another was to do foreign missionary work, which also we 
have done. In May, 1874, we started foreign missionary 
work in Scotland, and in May, 1878, sent out our first foreign 
missionary. 

"In 1873 we became an incorporated association, getting 
our charter from the District of Columbia. 

" During all these ten years we have never been in debt, and 
never failed to meet an obligation when it became due." 

Fitchburg, Mass. — A recent number of The Sentinel con. 
tains a lengthy communication from Rev. S. J . Stewart, in 
reply to a petition signed by 230 people asking him to with- 
draw his resignation as pastor of the Congregationalist 
Church. Recognizing that the large majority of his hearers 
are in full sympathy with him in his progressive views of re- 
ligion, yet remembering the rights of the conservative few 
who represent the historic church, he, with commendable 
conscientiousness, persists in his resignation. He joins with 
Frederic W. Robertson in saying, " Is it not melancholy that 
the popular religion is at once devotional, slanderous, timid, 
gossiping, narrow, shrieking and .prudish?" Yet he clearly 
sees that "It is not possible for me to patch up a theological 
compromise that will suit ultra-Calvinists on the one hand 
and Christian rationalists on the other." • • • • There 
are temptations to yield to one of two errors now in the so- 
called orthodox church, either one of which seems dangerous 
to the truth. One of those errors is the attempt to base new 
sentiments and practical beliefs upon old theology. Men 
know perfectly well that ideas have changed on many ques- 
tions, but with a wonderful idolatry for old words they at- 
tempt to base new conclusions upon old premises, rather 
than to change the premises. • • • • Now it is utterly 
impossible to base these new ideas upon an old theology 
Moreover, it is not fair to take the very heart of the old the- 
ology and still try to make men believe it is the original 
faith. Yet I find myself constantly expected to place practi- 
cal ideas and sentiments which men do like, upon an old the- 
ology which they suppose they ought to like, but which is 
really antagonistic. • • « • The other error to which I 
am sometimes urged is the attempt to avoid touching the tra- 
ditional theories of men by ignoring theology entirely. This 
error has so crept into so-called Orthodox churches that we 
can seldom hear any clear-cut distinct system of faith or 
morals. There are a great many fulsome eulogies on Jesus, 
and many condemnations of modern heretics, but there is 



seldom any attempt to define what Jesus is to men, or what 
is exact orthodoxy. Preachers sometimes try to hide their 
disbelief in some old theory of God, or life, by doing without 
a theology. They are often tempted to preach beautiful 
things about religion or morals without starting from any 
fundamental principle. But it is like the attempt to build a 
house without foundations. No man can preach long with 
any meaning unless he has some clearly defined theory of 
God and life and morality. All practical conclusions must be 
based upon some theory or philosophy. That philosophy 
ought not to be imposed as a dogmatic system on others, but 
must be the foundation of all earnest and lasting teaching 
in the soul of the preacher. The common impression that 
modern progressive preachers who seem to impress their fel- 
lows have no theology is very erroneous. They do not build 
on old dogmas, but they do have clear and positive ideas 
about essentials, and it is this very fact that makes their words 
impressive. • • • • The heart of the new humanity, 
with its sentiment and its new conceptions of the worth of 
man, is aching for a better philosophy of God and life. The 
old church is too often away from the seething, rushing 
stream of human life and thought. It goes through its 
forms, and repeats its creeds with half-heartedness, and 
seems not to realize that the stream of thought, and science, 
and belief, and life, has found another channel far away. If 
the church would reach men, she must come down to men ; 
she must build herself close beside the stream of humanity if 
she would feel any life currents." We can but rdmire the 
moral insight found throughout the paper, and extend our fel- 
lowship to the brave brother. 



CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
In buying the things for your Christmas Tree, at home or 
in the Sunday-School, remember the pretty "Infant Class 
Cards" advertised on our last page. In giving the new pack- 
age (C), you give a little gallery of pictures, besides the twelve 
verses for Mamma and Sister to ieach the children week by 
week, — the verses fitting the pictures. 



"The Rev. Dr. David Einhorn, the venerable Jewish Rab- 
bi who recently died in New York, is deserving of honorable 
mention, not only for his great learning, but for the moral 
courage which he exhibited in defending his anti-slavery 
opinions while in charge of a congregation in Baltimore- 
When the civil war broke out, Dr. Einhorn, who was a strong 
Unionist, was obliged to leave that city. It was thought that 
he might have been in danger of popular violence if a number 
of young men attached to him had not, fully armed, guarded 
his house. Dr. Einhorn was also a strong advocate of Jew- 
ish reform." 

The Indian Mirror prints the following as the words of 
an orthodox minister: "My brethren, we may, probably, 
often have been struck with surprise at the many apparent 
virtues and graces of conduct, with sentiments that seem to 
be spiritual, in those who are called Unitarians ; and, indeed, 
it might seem that they are, on the whole, better men than 
those who have an orthodox creed; but we must believe that 
Sat m, the prince of liars, in order to deceive the very elect, 
purposely suspends and lessens his temptations in their case, 
so as to produce the semblance of virtue and religion, which 
cannot possibly exist in them while they are denying the Lord 
that bought them." 
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"In things essential, unity; in things doubtful, liberty; in 
all things, charity. 

" Where charity is, there doth God reside. Possess charity 
and you will see Him in your own heart, seated as on His 
throne." — St. Augustine. 

The London Echo, speaking of Dr. Talmage agreeing to 
lecture for one price, and then charging another, says: "King 
David once asked, ' Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle?' 
and He answered, ' He that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not.' The man that abides in the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle is not one of that sort." 

The Independent has a story of "a clergyman in clerical 
outline, in the Zulu war, hard at work handing out cartridges 
to the men, and he did it with a will. A private near was 
taking shots at the Zulus, and cursing the while in the most 
ingenious manner. 'Don't swear, man!' shouted the clergy- 
man ; 'don't swear at them ! Shoot them !'" 

What is to become of the doctrine of plenary inspiration, 
when the Independent has an article on "Superficial False- 
hoods in the Gospels," arguing that there must be such from 
the imperfections of language. Worse yet, when the Ameri- 
can Baptist retorts that "there are no falsehoods, superficial 
or otherwise, in the Bible," the Independent quotes the sen- 
tence and coolly adds: "We despair of sending a ray of 
light into such darkness." 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate has discovered this 
way to get religious consolation out of Col. Ingersoll. After 
justly praising his speech at the Grant banquet in Chicago, 
in which "he made a grand plea for liberty and poured out 
his soul in healthful indignation against those who enslaved 
their kind,". it adds: "What an ambassador he might be in 
behalf of the revealed truth he so impotently scorns, yet he 
now serves to cast an illuminating light upon the religion that 
affords to do without him." 

Among the signs of growing unity, we may notice this act 
of Dr. E. L. Magoon, a Baptist minister of Philadelphia: 
" The Rev. Chauncey Giles, of the Swedenborgian Church, a 
few days ago was denied the use of the hall of the Young 
Men's Christian Association in Philadelphia, on the ground 
that the Swedenborgians were outside of the Evangelical 
church. When Dr. Magoon heard of this, he called on Mr. 
Giles, although he had never met him, and offered him the 
use of his own church. The following letter, in which this 
offer was made in writing, has been published: 'The Rev. 
Chauncey Giles — My Dear Fellow-sinner: If you wish, my 
pulpit is at your command for next Sunday night, to teach 
any truths you may honestly believe.'" 

"Col. Higginson points out three important steps which 
have been taken within a single year in Massachusetts — all 
recognizing the changed position of women: first, the pas- 
sage of the School-Suffrage Law; second, the admission of 
women to full memlership of the Medical Society — a thing 
which ten >ears ago would have seemed incredible; third, the 
admission of women to Harvard College. Twenty-five young 
women are now, he says, 'peacefully studying in Cambridge 
in a course identical to all intents and purposes with the Har- 
vard undergraduate course, under the same professors, with 
the same text-books, methods and facilities, and wanting ab- 
solutely nothing but the appearance of their names on the 
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college catalogue and the promise of a formal diploma.'" — 
American Socialist. 

Of Leonard Montefiore, the young Jewish writer who re- 
cently died in this country, where he had come "to advance 
his political education," Mr. Smalley writes: "He belonged 
to a race which is steadily enlarging its share in English pub- 
lic life, and to one of the most ancient and honorable families 
of that race. The name of his father's uncle, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, is known the world over, and Sir Francis Gold- 
smid, his uncle on the other side, was hardly less distinguished. 
The Montefiores and Goldsmids are of that aristocracy whuh 
owes its distinction in part to ancient lineage and great 
wealth, but still more to the splendor of their charities and 
their pure life. Among all the Jewish people in England, 
there was, I suppose, no young man who had such a start in 
life as Leonard Montefiore. Many of the best traditions of 
his family were personified in him. I once heard an Oxford 
Don say that Montefiore was one of the few men who talked 
well on all subjects. He had applied himself eagerly to lite- 
rature and politics, and in politics especially to German poli- 
tics. Like most young men who have much stuff in them, 
he took radical views of public life. He had a passionate 
love of liberty, and a passionate hatred, not of tyranny mere- 
ly, as one writer remarks, but of every form of authority 
which he deemed excessive, and every limitation of freedom 
to his mind not absolutely necessary. In his love for Ger- 
many this led him to set greater store by the freedom of the 
individual German than by the political union of the German 
States. His articles in The Nineteenth Century, on Liberty 
in Germany, were saturated with this feeling — this last article 
not less than the others ; and so were his letters from Berlin 
to The Times, which made their mark at once." 

The Christian Register thinks J. B. Harrison is wrong in 
calling himself a pessimist, and says : " The fact that he, 
and others like him, can so cheerfully write themselves down 
as 'pessimists,' indicates an encouraging state of affairs. A 
pessimist who can see and denounce the evil tendencies of our 
time; who, after surveying the ground, and noting all the 
mischievous influences at work among the people, can still go 
to work with an assurance that work will count, and that 
there is no mischief yet done, or likely to be done, which 
cannot be neutralized and displaced by the good — may call 
himself what he pleases. His pessimism is our optimism." 
Among the signs that good is prevailing, the Register gives 
the following: " The social advantages offered to the com- 
mon people have in all civilized countries been increased. The 
comforts accessible to the laboring classes have been multi- 
plied. The lower half of society has become aware of the 
inequality of conditions, has learned that ignorance and pov- 
erty are not permanent disabilities, and has become restive 
under unjust burdens. At the same time, enlightened and 
prosperous men and women take an interest in the struggles 
of the poor hitherto unprecedented. The 'revolt of labor' 
and the sympathy which that revolt inspires are signs of 
cheerful import. Taking society at large, social life is more 
pure. Public sentiment condemns unsparingly that which in 
the days of George IV. was unnoticed. Autocratic and ty- 
rannical forms of government have been modified or abolished, 
and are coming more and more under the control of a public 
opinion, which stands strongly for justice, and is itself a mod- 
ern product. Human rights are recognized more generally 
than ever before." 
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its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 

BOOK" DEPARTMENT. 

Liberal Books and other publications sent to any address 
on receipt of regular price. 

Introduction to the New Testament, L. A. Sawyer $2 00 



Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion, Jas. F. Clark. 

Paper, 25 cents ; cloth 50 

Theodore Parker's Discourse of Religion, paper.. s 75 

Channing's Works, complete in one vol I 00 

Channing's Memoirs 2 50 

Translation of the New Teslament, Geo. R. Noyes. ... 1 50 

Endeavors after the Christian Life, James Martineau .. 1 oj 

Studies of Christianity, James Martineau I 25 

Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, Jas. F. Clarke I 25 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospel.A. Norton I 50 

Letter and Spirit, Richard Metcalf 60 

Current Discussions, Questions of Belief I 50 

The Cradle of the Christ, O. B Frothingham 1 57 

Foundation Stones, George Chainey I 00 

The Paradox and Other Poems, J. Albert Wilson 1 00 

Fine Arts in Italy, A. Coquerel 2 00 

Religion of Israel, A. Kuenen, 3 vols 9 00 

Religion of Israel, Knappert I 00 

Bible for Learners, (Old Testament) 2 vols 4 00 

The Bible of To day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 1 00 

Hymn and Tune Book, revised edition 1 25 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street. 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
minds of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
thereto who desire to work wiih it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

Editor of Unity: Please acknowledge receipt of recent 
contributions to the Western Unitarian Conference from 
1st Independent Congregational Society at Meadville, 

per Rev. Mr. Bixby, $40 00 

Unity Church of St Louis, per Rev. J. C. Learned, 40 00 
Unity Church of St. Paul, per Rev. W. C. Gannett, 100 00 

The first of January is near at hand, by which time it was 
requested at the last Conference that the contributions should 
be paid. The arrears are not so heavy as in some former 
years, but with the great revival of trade so much talked of, 
cannot we create a revival of interest in Western missionary 
work through the agency of our own creation ? Will not the 
friends, both lay and reverend, give this matter prompt at- 
tention? Yours truly, Joseph Siuppen, Treasurer. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 58, 1879. 



WEST. UNIT. SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The Rules to make Home Pleasant, referred to in 
Unity of July 15th, are now ready. They are printed on 
heavy tinted paper, and are designed for home-walls where 
there are children. Price 30 cents per doz. or5 cents per copy 

Unity Services and Soncs for Sunday Schools by J. 
Vila Blake, single copies, 25 cents ; per doz, $2.00 ; per 100, 
$10.00; manilla edition, plainer, but more durable, per 100, 
$8.00. 

UNITY LESSONS. 

First Series — "Corner Stones of Character," — by Mrs. 
K. G. Wells. 12 lessons (6 slips). Single sets, 10 cts. 25 
sets or more, 5 cents per set. Bound in pamphlet and inter 
leaved for notes — single copies, 15 cts.; per doz, $1.25. 

Second Series — "Home Life," — !>y Mrs. Susan I. Les- 
ley and Mrs. E. L. Head.. 12 lessons {6 slips). Same forms 
and prices as above. 

Third Series— " School Life,"— by Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms and prices as above. 

Fourth Series — "The Growth of the Hebrew Religion" 
— by W. C. Gannett. About 20 lessons, appearing in cur- 
rent Nos of U nity — now ready in pamphlet form. Single 
copy, 15 cts.; 5 ° r more, 12 cts. each. 

A Chart (9x14 inchi s) to go with Series IV., showing the 
four strata in Old Testament liierature, with the chief relig- 
ious events and probable dates of the books in each age. A 
convenience to fasten in one's Bible. Per copy, 5 cts. 

Tool Chest for workers in Liberal Sunday Schools, eight 
page pamphlet, price 5 cts. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

New Series (C.) — "Corner-Stones of Character," — 12 
cards; can be used with Lesson — Series I, above, on "Uni- 
form Lesson " plan. Per p.ickage, 20 cts. Photograph, 
verses, tinted card : the whole very pretty. 

Series A — "Sayings of Jesus," — 10 cards, illuminated; 
per package, 15 cts. 

Series B— " Kindness to Animals," — 10 cards, illuminated; 
per package, 15 cts. 



Entered at the Pott Office at Chicago aa second clan matter. 
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SIGNS OF UNITY. 

J. L. Douthit, in his late Thanksgiving sermon, 
said that among the events of the year calling for 
thanks were many, showing " the prospect of en- 
larged fellowship and better acquaintance among 
all nations, all peoples, races and sects." Even 
while Mr. Douthit was saying it, the signs were in- 
creasing, for in several synagogues in the country, 
Jews and Unitarians were uniting in worship. On 
that day, in Philadelphia, Dr. Furness joined with 
Rabbi Gastrow, and in his sermon, said : 

Here you and I stand upon common ground. How large 
the agreement ! How small our differences I Here we meet, 
strangers though we be, as children of one Father, brothers 
and sisters of one household, In coming among you this 
day, am I false to my Christian profession? Do I turn away 
from Him by whose name I am called? Oh, no! I am 
brought nearer to Him, rather. For here I am among His 
kindred in the flesh, among the people to which He belonged, 
the people of His blood, of His race, the people, the pure 
spirit of whose ancient and most venerable faith lived and 
breathed in Him, whose religion in its purest form He exem- 
plified. Not for anything preternatural in Hie nature do I 
honor Him, but for His exalted character; and where but in 
the bosom of the Hebrew nation could such a character have 
appeared. If we call that land holy over whose acres walked 
those blessed feet, with what reverence, with what a feeling of 
the sanctity of the place, should a Christian enter a syna- 
gogue, one of those places of worship which Jesus was accus- 
tomed to frequent ! I thank you, friends, for the privilege I 
enjoy. 

The grandest triumph of religion consists, not in bringing 
man to the profession of one form of faith, be it ever so true, 
not in being called all by the same name, but in teaching men 
of every form of faith so to respect one another that no form 
of faith shall disturb that respect. This is the religious work, 
by the way, which is being done in a thousand unacknowl- 
edged, ways, — by railroads, telegraphs, ocean cables, and all 
our countless means of publication and intercourse. Men are 
being brought face to face, and are finding out that, notwith- 
standing all differences of language, of complexion, of customs 
and of religion, we are, after all, more alike than different, and 
that our different religious faiths are only so many various 
imperfect attempts to say the same thing. It is only when 
people are shut up in themselves, in their own little circles, 
that they are narrow-minde-1, intolerant of differences, regard- 
ing whatever is strange as hostile. Level their prison walls 
(and this is what our abundant means of communication are 
doing) and instantly their thoughts expand, and in strangers 
they recognize friends, brothers. They discover the family 



likeness everywhere, and they catch glimpses of the great fact, 
the unity of the human race, the brotherhood of mankind. 
Let us all, friends, thank God to-day, that here in this blessed 
land, at least, this great fact is being brought more and more 
fully to the front. . . Blessed be God for these free institu- 
tions under which some fifty millions of us are living in peace. 

The same day Dr. Bellows joined with Rabbi 
Gottheil in the services in the Temple Emanuel, 
New York, and in concluding his sermon, said : — 

" I have to thank this congregation for the practical evi- 
dence of toleration shown by them in inviting me, a 
Christian minister, to address them to-day. You are not 
orthodox Jews, and I am just as little willing to be considered 
an old-fashioned orthodox Christian, so you have not had a 
great way to extend your hand and I to extend mine; still it 
is far enough to have taken several centuries to do it, and I 
cannot but regard this invitation, and my acceptance of it, as 
of some historic significance. I do not think religions are 
going to be turned one into another, and all distinctions 
wiped out by toleration, but it is going to appear in a way that 
has never been possible until now, that God is himself toler- 
ant, and that he has always allowed himself to be served by 
the true of heart and purpose, in spite of errors of opinion. 
It is gradually becoming plain that all historical religions 
adapt themselves to changes in the condition of society, and 
that old theories yield to new ones as life forces fresh facts on 
human attention. I love the Christian church, and especially 
my own — the Unitarian — branch, as I love my life, and I 
labor to make others think as I do„ that it is the best ; but I 
am too conscious of my own prejudices, weaknesses, and lim- 
ited range of experience not to respect the preferences and 
opinions, if they be honest, of all other men I may meet 
I do not expect to become a reformed Jew, or that you will 
become Unitarians or any other kind of christians ; but we 
can all become better, more devout and righteous men and 
women, and those who fear God and work righteousness are 
his accepted children, and are brethren, even though they may 
not speak each other's language or accept each other's forms 
of religion." 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette also prints the 
Thanksgiving sermon of C. G. Howland (Unitari- 
an) in the Jewish Temple there. Rabbi Viedever, 
of Evansville, Ind., also recently assisted J. LI. 
Jones in a meeting at that place. And the new 
Unitarian church at Madison, Wis., has been doing 
as well all the year — its meetings being held in a 
Jewish synagogue, and counting Jews among their 
attendants and supporters. 

And why not ? The Christian Register, alluding 
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to some of the Thanksgiving meetings, finely says : 

'•In the deepest sense, Christianity and Judaism is identi- 
cal. When the Jew finds what is at the heart of his religion, 
he will believe in Jesus and love and honor Him ; and when 
the Christian finds what is at the heart of Christianity, he 
will say with Jesus, 'This is nothing but the fulfillment of the 
ancient law ; ' and Jew and Christian will strike hands with 
St. Augustine when he seems to merge both forms of faith in 
the natural religion, which was ' always in the world,' but has 
found in Christ its true exponent." 

Rabbi Moses, of Milwaukee, has also contributed 
to Unity a paper on the co-operation of Jews and 
Unitarians, which is unavoidably crowded out of 
this number, but will appear in our next. 



THE GROWTH OF DOCTRINE; OR, THE 
OLD-NEW CREED. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

XII. 

EDWIN S. ELDER. 

There is no more comprehensive expression than 
these two words, " Kingdom of God." I propose 
to call attention to the great faith and the great 
fact, old and ever new, for which these words stand. 
All words that represent enduring realities, the 
words God, Soul, Prayer, Heaven, differ as much in 
their signification as those who use them differ in 
mental, moral and spiritual development ; or, to 
state it more accurately, these words derive their 
signification from those who use them. The phrase, 
Kingdom of God, meant very much more in the 
thought of Jesus than in the speech of some of his 
followers, just as to-day it stands for something 
greater in the thought of Martineau than in the 
words of an extravagant revivalist. It often hap- 
pens that we become familiar with the lowest senses 
in which this phrase is used before we come in con- 
tact with or are able to appreciate its truest and 
most spiritual significance. By the Adventist, Cal- 
vinist and Unitarian, this same expression, King- 
dom of God, and its equivalent, Kingdom of Heav- 
en, are employed in very different senses. It is a 
matter for regret that so many become familiar with 
the cheaper significance attached to the great words 
of Christianity before they obtain a hint of their 
profound and enduring significance. 

Much that passes for opposition or indifference 
to religion is to be attributed to the fact that the 
great words of religion are so often and so loudly 
used as the names of self-regarding sentiments and 
unworthy conceptions. 

The greatest enemy of true religion is neither 
doubt nor denial, but immoral, unspiritual and false 
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conceptions of those transcendant realities with 
which religion concerns itself, namely, Lord, Soul, 
Eter. al life, Heaven. 

Let us inquire into the origin and significance of 
the phrase, Kingdom of God. 

The Hebrews believed their government to be, 
in a special sense, a theocracy, Jehovah the creator 
of the world. He whose glory the heavens de- 
clared was their law-giver and ruler. Of all the 
nations of the earth, they were his particular care. 
They were the especial object of his regard and in- 
terest. The prophets identified the moral law with 
his will. The priests promised the people that, if 
they would worship Jehovah in a proper manner, 
they would surely obtain his favor. 

There is no question but their faith in Jehovah 
as their king, law-giver and defender, was a resource 
of strength. It made them courageous in danger, 
patient in defeat, hopeful in adversity. They might 
be a handful, their enemies a host, but Jehovah 
would be their strength, their shield, a strong tower. 
The gods of their enemies were idols. Their God 
was from everlasting, the Creator of the world. 
His almighty arm would conquer their enemies, es- 
tablish and maintain their supremacy among the 
the nations of the earth. The harder their fortune, 
the more galling the chains' of their bondage, the 
more confident their assurance that Jehovah would 
put their enemies beneath their feet and establish 
his everlasting Kingdom in their midst. 

The prophets dreamed of a time when Jehovah 
would pour out his spirit upon all flesh, and put his 
law within them and be a judge of the nations, mak- 
ing their officers Peace and their rulers Righteous- 
ness, and men would beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks, and na- 
tions would learn the art of war no more. 

As misfortune after misfortune came upon the 
Jewish people, their faith became more confident 
and took a more definite form. When in bondage, 
they looked for deliverance. It very naturally came 
to be believed that they would be set free from for- 
eign dominion through the instrumentality of a per- 
sonal deliverer, a descendant of the royal family, a 
son of David, who was to be known as the Messi- 
ah. It is more than probable that this hope and 
faith were in their nature largely political. Indeed, 
in the mind of the Hebrew, ideas of religion and 
government were interfused and inseparable. Their 
religious faith was national rather than personal. 
It was the nation that was to be immortal rather 
than the individual. 

It is quite certain that, in the thought of many, 
the Kingdom of God meant nothing more than the 
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political supremacy of the Jewish nation. It would 
appear that the prevailing hope and expectation 
among the contemporaries, and even among the 
followers, of Jesus, were patriotic rather than spirit- 
ual. Some of the disciples asked for the first pla- 
ces in the new order of things about to be estab- 
lished. After the crucifixion, their disappointment 
found utterance in the words, " We were hoping 
that it was he who was to redeem Israel." Men 
had appeared and announced themselves as the 
Messiah. They took the lead in rebellions against 
Gentile domination. They were doubtless patriots, 
but their misguided zeal was their country's enemy. 
In marked contrast with these political expecta- 
tions, which were shared by his disciples, was the 
moral and spiritual faith of Jesus. His was a faith 
that concerned itself not so much with political ru 
lers, laws and institutions, as with qualities of per- 
sonal being. 

It is to the poor in spirit, to those who mourn, to 
those who hunger after righteousness, to the meek 
and merciful, to the pure in heart, to the peace 
makers, and to those who are persecuted for right- 
eousness' sake, to whom the Kingdom of Heaven 
is promised. 

Jesus traced the evils of society, the limitations 
and defects of human life, to the heart of man ; he 
essayed to remove those evils by changing that 
heart. He clearly saw one all-important truth — 
man must be changed. He repeated the earnest 
exhortations of John the Baptist, " Repent, for the 
Kingdom of God is at hand." Then, as now, there 
was no want of those whose faith was in externals, 
in political parties, in laws, and external changes. 
In his thought, the Kingdom of God was the su- 
premacy of righteousness j wherever justice, good- 
ness, love and purity were supreme, there was God's 
Kingdom already begun. He taught that it was dif- 
ficult for a rich man to enter the Kingdom, not be- 
cause he was rich, but because he would naturally 
love his possessions more than aught else. He tells 
the rich young man that if he will give his wealth 
to the poor, he will have treasures in heaven. He 
tells the scribe, who heartily assents to the ten com- 
mandments, that he is not far from the Kingdom. 

In the thought of Jesus, the Kingdom of God is 
to come gradually and silently. The power that 
brings it operates from within, as does leaven. It 
comes as the tree comes from the seed. First the 
blade, then the ear, and then the full grain in the 
ear. 

To Jesus the Kingdom of God, or Kingdom of 
Heaven, signified, among other things, the advent 
of peace, justice and righteousness, the relief of 



suffering, the liberation of the oppressed ; in short, 
the supremacy of God's love for man, in man, in the 
human heart and in human life. Of course, this 
I grand hope and faith were associated with much 
; that was local and temporary. With this we need 
not, in this connection, concern ourselves, 
i Suffice it to remark that the glad tidings of the 
| coming Kingdom fill the pages of the New Testa- 
! ment with joy and gladness. 

J The innocents may be slaughtered — John the 
t Baptist beheaded — Jesus betrayed, scourged and 
' crucified — Stephen stoned to death — Paul beaten, 
shipwrecked, imperiled again and again — John im- 
prisoned ; but, notwithstanding all this suffering, all 
these tragedies, the New Testament is radiant with 
the joy of glad tidings. And these tidings are to 
all. The message announcing the birth of the new 
order of things was named the Gospel, or good 
news. The person who was to inaugurate the King- 
dom was named Immanuel, or God-with-us. The 
angels are represented as announcing his birth with 
a song of Peace on earth and Good-will to men. 
It is easy to question the literal correctness of the 
narrative. But it is quite certain that the good- 
will to man was in a human soul ; and, further, 
that this good will was, is, and ever will be the mo- 
tive power of human progress. It is this good will 
to man that will bring in the Kingdom of God. 

The great characters of the New Testament — 
Jesus, Paul, John the Baptist and John the apostle 
—are not seeking their own salvation ; they are not 
seeking God's Kingdom for themselves ; they for- 
get themselves in their glad service of others. 
Whatever their opinions may have been regarding 
the nature of that Kingdom or the time of its com- 
ing, there is no question but that the spirit, the mo- 
tive, and somewhat of the power that brings the true 
Kingdom of God into the world wis in their hearts 
and lives. In their loyalty, in their consecration 
and devotedness, they made their lives an expres- 
sion of that Eternal Love that is ever promoting 
man's highest good. 

It is more than probable that, in the thought of 
Jesus and his disciples, the Kingdom of God was 
to be established on this earth and in this life. One 
all-important element of truth in the early Chris- 
tian conception of God's Kingdom had reference 
to the means by which it was to be brought into the 
world. There had been among the Jews, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans, no want of patriotism, valor 
and warlike enterprises. These nations had pros- 
pered by means of oppression. The strong made 
war upon the weak. Might made right. Each na- 
tion grew at the expense of other nations. The 
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old faith was in force. The faith of Jesus was in 
goodness, in righteousness, in that love that has- 
tened to the relief of suffering ; the strong men to 
help the weak j the rich men to share their wealth 
with the poor. The oppressed were to be set free ; 
the sick were to be healed ; injuries were to be for- 
given ; justice, peace and righteousness were to be 
established ; God's will was to be done by men on 
earth, and his Kingdom was to come into the indi- 
vidual, and through him into society. The concep- 
tion of God's Kingdom that has prevailed in the 
theologies of Christendom is very unlike that of 
Jesus. 

Wherever the dogma of human depravity has 
obtained, God's Kingdom has been, as it were, pro- 
jected into the life hereafter. Heaven was a place 
to go to. There was no possibility of God's will 
being done by depraved man. The depraved and 
alienated will of man could not be conformed to 
the divine will. Nothing was to be hoped from life 
on earth There could be no consistent faith in 
human progress. -The word human inevitably came 
to mean something opposite to the word divine. 
There could be no saving aspiration or power in 
man. Humanity was lost. If any saving power 
came to man, it must come from afar ; it must de- 
scend from on high ; it could not be human or nat- 
ural; it must be superhuman and supernatural. 
All this was consistent with the assumption that hu- 
man nature was totally depraved and hopelessly 
alienated from God and goodness. 

What is the growing faith of to-day regarding the 
Kingdom of God? The rational and liberal faith 
is based upon the assumption that man is the child 
of God ; that man is a progressive being, capable 
of unlimited improvement, capable of knowing, 
choosing, loving, and doing God's will ; that this 
life affords opportunity to be just, noble, gen- 
erous, elevated, righteous ; that man has not 
to wait for the Kingdom ; that whenever and 
wherever God's will is done, then and there his 
Kingdom comes into the life of the one man, and 
through him into the world at large. No earnest 
soul will assign limits to the divine possibilities of 
human life and the no less divine susceptibilities of 
human nature. The significance of the faith that 
man is the son of God has not yet been fully ap- 
preciated. But we are beginning to believe that 
God's Kingdom is not a far-off place ; neither is it 
limited to the other side of the grave. The King- 
dom of God is the supremacy of his will ; it is the 
progressive realization of his purpose ; it is the su- 
premacy of justice between man and man, the es- 
tablishment of righteousness, the reign of virtue and 
holiness. It is not a ready-made condition into 
which man will enter ; it will not descend from on 
high. It comes as the life of spring, the beauty of 
summer and the fruit of autumn come to the fields 
and to the husbandman. The activity that brings 
it is here on earth, among men. It is my ever- 
growing conviction that God's will will be done — 
that those divine laws that make for righteousness 
will be gladly obeyed, and the result, both in him 
who obeys and in society, may well be named the 
Kingdom of God. 



This condition of things and of souls will not be 
attained suddenly or by some one act or person ; 
it will be brought about slowly, sometimes silently, 
by those who make God's will their will, by all the 
doers of his will, by all who are led by the spirit of 
God. 

No better name can be given to that motive, spir- 
it and power that bring God's Kingdom into the 
world, than Immanuel, or God-with-us. That is, it 
is the divine in man, the love of righteousness and 
humanity that is in the human heart, that flows out 
through human life. It is this that leads mankind 
forward ; it is this that reveals to man the divine 
possibilities of his own nature. One true son of 
God hints at the great fact that we may all be the 
children of God. Now, the will of God, the love 
of God for man, do not cease to be his will and 
love, do not cease to be divine, when they fill a 
human heart and shine forth through a human life. 
The will or purpose in Jesus to do God's will is a 
part of God's will ; our love of justice and right, 
and of our fellow-men, is a part of the Eternal love. 
Now, it is that part of God's will, purpose and love 
that are in man that brings God's Kingdom into the 
world. 

The love of man, of justice and righteousness, 
the desire to bless mankind, to establish justice and 
promote the cause of righteousness, is divine. May 
we not say that it is " very God "? may we not 
name it God-with-us ? 

In order to apprehend this great truth, we shall 
be obliged to divest ourselves of that mode of 
thought in which God is conceived of as an isola- 
ted being, who once, and only once, dwelt in a hu- 
man soul and revealed himself through a human 
life. We need to come out from the prison of the 
old dogmas of human depravity, and catch a glimpse 
of the divine possibilities of human nature ; then 
we shall discern that human and divine are not mu- 
tually exclusive terms, that in whomsoever God's 
will is supreme, there the divine and human touch 
each other, there in the one will are both God and 
man. 

Is it anything less than this oneness of will that 
makes man the son of God ? Can anything less 
than this bring the Kingdom of God into a single 
human soul and life — anything less than this bring 
his Kingdom into this world ? That Kingdom has 
been and is now coming. It comes in the emanci- 
pation of the mind from debasing superstitions ; it 
comes in the emancipation of men from human 
slavery, with the increase of knowledge ; it is com- 
ing in that humane spirit, that man-serving love, 
never so active and efficient as it is to-day ; it comes 
chiefly through human life. It comes to a Jesus, a 
Paul, a Luther, a Channing, a Garrison and a Par- 
ker, and through their teachings, but more through 
their lives, their loyalty, devotedness and self-for- 
getting consecration ; it flows on, a blessing, a sav- 
ing power to the world. One man catches sight of 
a truth, and by fidelity to it reveals it to mankind. 
To use the old expression, the word becomes flesh ; 
or, to use an expression less liable to be misunder- 
stood, the truth becomes life. The prophetic song 
of the angels, " Peace on earth, good will to men," 
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is fulfilled by the deeds of men ; the prayer of Je- 
sus, " May thy Kingdom come," is answered by do- 
ing His will on earth. 

In seeking the Kingdom and its righteousness, its 
justice, its virtue, its goodness and holiness, all oth- 
er things needed to insure the peace and satisfac- 
tion of the soul, both here and hereafter, will be 
found. 

Society, institutions and laws take shape and 
character from the soul of man. When the soul 
realizes its own divine possibilities, human life, 
whether here or elsewhere, becomes divine. 

SERMON. 



BY W. M. SALTKR. 

Delivered before the Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other in- 
dependent societies, at Kenosha, Dec. it, 1879. 



" Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, for thou canst not 
make one hair white or black." Matt, v, 36. 

I was reading, recently, an English writer who 
found difficulty in understanding these words. That 
we should not swear, was plain enough, and that we 
could not arbitrarily change the col r of our hair 
was equally plain. But the connection between the 
two was not obvious, and he would find something 
parallel, if a member of Parliament should urge 
that it was wrong to swear by the New Testament, 
because the person taking the oath could not make 
a single type, larger or smaller. (Amberley's 
Analysis of Religious Belief, p. 352, Am. Ed.) 

But what is the real thought of Jesus ? The Jews 
seem to have-supposed that, though they might not 
swear by the name of God lightly, they might by 
inferior objects, as the heavens or the earth. God 
was a sacred name; these lower objects, as quite 
common and independent of Him, might be treated 
without such reverence. But to the mind of Jesus, 
they were, after all, connected in some way with 
God; the heavens were his throne, the earth was 
his footstool, Jerusalem was his city, and even a 
man's own head was not his own, for it was not in 
his power to make one hair white or black. _ This 
last seems simply a negative way of asserting the 
positive presence and power of God. And it is to 
this underlying thought of the passage that we wish 
to call attention. We cannot discuss the propriety 
of swearing. To the common oaths of the street 
any one of ordinary refinement will have an instinc- 
tive repugnance. But if we take the words of Jesus 
literally, it would seem as if every oath of whatever 
character was forbidden. We must no more admin- 
ister the oath in courts of justice; the wronged man 
cannot appeal to heaven to adjudge his innocence; 
friends and lovers must give up their solemn vows 
and protestations. Yes, even those touching words 
of the litany, which have almost a sanctity to many 
a Christian heart, "by thy cross and passion," must 
be disallowed. A simple yea, yea, and nay, nay, is 
not indeed without a certain dignity, and doubtless 
most of us use much needless asseveration; our 
ordinary conversation is apt to contain more or 
less mild swearing, quite as objectionable, if we 
take Jesus' words literally, as any of the stronger 
forms. But, granting this, the question yet remains, 



whether, in some rare moments of our life the stress 
of feeling may not be so great as to make it hardly 
less than violence to nature and our purest and 
best instincts, to repress the solemn vow which 
rises to our lips. 

But let us turn to the essential thought of the 
text. We love to separate and make distinctions. 
It is almost a necessity of our nature that we do so. 
We know this object as distinct from that. We 
love this person, and love being a singling out, a 
choosing, we do not love the other. We choose 
one course of action and reject another. The 
world thus becomes divided to us, made up of 
parts. This object and that, the beautiful and what 
is destitute of beauty, good and bad, these distinc- 
tions we make and fancy real and sure. But as we 
reflect, we are led to doubt whether the lines are 
really hard and fast. The tree stands there firm 
and beautiful, but in a short time it may become a 
shapeless mass of ashes. The soil seems quite 
another thing from the plant it nourishes. But 
what is nourishment ? Is it not the soil giving of 
itself? The same elements that are in the earth 
enter into the plant and become cell and fibre, and 
take on form and beauty. Time and space are fer- 
tile sources of illusion. Now, there is common 
dirt, and now, and removed a little ways, there is 
leaf and blossom. And how much depends upon 
ourselves ? our mood ? When we are tangled and 
torn within, we see only confusion without. When 
we are calm and the heart swells for joy, we woidd 
not change one feature in the landscape. In dis- . 
order we see order, the misshapen tree is shapely, 
and not a gray or homely thing that does not go to 
make up the beauty of the whole. And do we not 
grow to love ? do we not gain new eyes and see 
deeper meaning? A face that at one time has no 
grace that we should desire it, at another has a 
strange fascination for us. In youth we love joy 
and brightness; later, thoughtfulness and even sor- 
row acquire a beauty for us. And can we draw 
any firm line between the good and bad ? Is not 
evil mixed with good, and what is bad in one rela- 
tion, good in another ? A certain course of action 
may have an attraction for me, but learning that it 
would be fraught with harm to another,it is no longer 
good to me. We make mistakes, we say; we slip 
and fall, and yet, if we have the cheerful tempera- 
ment, if we will not fret and repine, I believe, in 
time, looking back upon our lives, we shall hardly 
wish one event or action other than it was; we shall 
doubt whether an occasional slip or fall was more 
than a harmless incident, or even diversion in our 
lives; and even where we have sinned, we shall 
not, in remembrance of it, allow ourselves to be 
disheartened, but say, rather, So much have I 
learned of the world and of myself, and with a 
deeper earnestness and a wiser hopefulness, dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the true and the right. 

What, then, are these distinctions that we make, as 
if they were so clear and abiding ? Is not the truth 
equally that all things are changing, running into 
others, this object becoming that, the ugly becom- 
ing the beautiful, ill turning into good ? Are the 
distinctions, though convenient and natural, after 
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all more than a human product, which the world, 
in its divine and never-ceasing movement refuses 
to allow, and with the vanishing of which we are 
left face to face with an Infinite unity ? 

But if we cannot separate the various parts of the 
world from one another, can we any more separate 
the world from God ? Is not this, too, a distinc- 
tion of human thought, convenient for some pur- 
poses, but hardly consonant with reality? We do, i 
indeed, speak of the world as imperfect, and of 
God as perfect. But, if perfect, must not the work 
of God's hands be perfect, too? and is not any 
slight we cast upon it a kind of impiety toward 
Him? The world is dependent, we say, and God 
is independent; but does not its dependence link it 
vitally to Him ? If it were separate from Him, 
would it be really dependent? Further, it is an 
effect, and He the cause. But causation, being a 
transferrence of force, what is at one moment in 
the cause, in the next passing to the effect, where 
can we draw the line, where God the cause ceases, 
and the world the effect, begins ? Is not the world 
forever a divine embodiment, God himself taking 
form and showing us his might? Is not the sense 
of him 

"A sense 

Of something far more deeply interposed, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and the mind of man." 

Let us consider various elements that go to make 
up the world. Can we separate the matter of the 
world from him ? Matter is, according to a com- 
mon view, the direct reverse of spirit. At one time 
if may have been created by God, but since then it 
has existed quite independently of Him. And yet 
a sort of practical atheism, or, at best, dualism, is 
involved in such a way of thinking. For what is 
all this world we see and hear and feel ? The 
mountains that compel our worship, the sounds of 
stream and bird, that give us a sense of the joyous- 
ness of things, the air that fans our faces and gives 
life and freshness; what are these but variously 
complex modes of matter ? Ah, if this world is not 
divine, then does God receive only half our wor- 
ship; then does some of our warmest and most 
devout feeling go out to that which is not God. 
Then, practically, shall we have two divinities, one 
which we perhaps call to mind when absorbed in 
deep reflection, or when we read some ancient 
book; the other, ever before us, attending us by 
day and by night, speaking to us with power in the 
solemn forest.and from the kingly mountain-top, and 
looking upon us with mute tenderness in the constant 
stars. But such dualism is as unwelcome to the in- 
tellect as it is inconsistent with an undivided piety. 
For what can we say of matter ? Is it actually that 
hard, unyielding, fixed thing that popular imagina- 
tion makes it out to be ? What are the wonderful 
metamorphoses that science tells us of ? Now we 
have a solid body, now a liquid, and now an invisi- 
ble gas. Water we can see; separate it into its 
elements, and we cannot see them. The flower 
withers, man walks the earth in strength and beauty, 



only in a few years to make sacred a sightless mass 
of ashes, or a little mound of earth. Something, 
doubtless, is constant in all changes, but it is not 
form, nor color, nor sound, nor taste; nor, I think, 
any quality that we commonly call material, and 
think so definite and self-subsisting. What is it ? 
Science may call it force, philosophy may say real 
or absolute being, but religion cannot speak so 
i coldly; and with bowed head and a passionate 
1 reverence, utters the sacred name of God. Let 
matter, then, change as it will, let it elaborate itself 
into life and beauty, let it become thinking, aspir- 
ing, achieving man, yet in all its height and com- 
plexity, as truly as in the simplicity and formless- 
ness of common dust, it is nothing save as God 
dwells in it; and He is the source of its form and 
beauty, the power and essence of all thought and 
will. 

But if not matter, are we not ourselves indepen- 
dent of God ? Is not each soul a separate rounded 
whole, having its own thoughts and feelings, and in 
no way capable of being changed into anything 
else ? But is this so ? Do I not learn of you, do 
not your thoughts become my thoughts, does not 
your nobleness pass into me, and the ardor of your 
resolution become my own ? What is real is per- 
manent ; but our thoughts, our feelings, our pur- 
poses, are for the most part as phenomenal -as 
shadows flying over a landscape. We are not the 
same we were ten, twenty years ago, as not a parti- 
cle of our bodies, so hardly a thought of our minds, 
that is not altered; and ten, twenty years to come, 
can we be as we are now ? Yes, a? there was a 
time when thought was not, there will again come 
a time when the busy brain will cease to think, and 
we shall go where is neither labor nor device nor 
wisdom nor knowledge. Is man, then, more than 
a phenomenon — for a little time coming into the 
light and life of the world, and then, by some in- 
scrutable power, hurried back into the wilderness 
from whence he came ? Ah, far from independent 
is he; born into the world he hardly knows how or 
why, encountering obstacles that he would never 
have made, incompetent to meet his desires, hur- 
ried along by passion that he cannot control, and 
hemmed in by circumstance which standsover against 
him like fate, and in the face of death-impotent and 
uttering only the cry of a child, little of agod is he ! 

If, then, human life is so little a thing by itself; if, 
in its broad lines we can so plainly see the master- 
ing hand of God, what single element that goes to 
make it up shall we allow to be altogether foreign to 
Him ? Your thoughts are your own, yet are not the 
best ones sometimes those that you have least striven 
after, that come to you perhaps in a quiet, self-re- 
gardless hour, as if by impulse and inspiration ? 
Your joy is your own, yet does it not come you 
hardly know how ? Is it a thing you can create or 
can calculate upon beforehand ? or do you not have 
most of it when you care least for it, when you give 
yourself in glad self- abandon to the beauty that fas- 
cinates you, to the duty that commands you ; when 
only for love you love God, and know only that 
you are a joyous wave on the breast of that Infinite 
Deep? 
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And if not our joy, can we separate our sorrow 
from God? Sorrow is to many symbolized by 
shadows and darkness. Yes, it is sometimes heavier 
shadows and deeper darkness than any of an out- 
ward sort, for the sun may shine and the earth be lit 
up with light and radiance, and yet the gloom and 
desolation lie deep within. And do we not say of 
God that in him is light and no darkness at all ? 
But if so, whence comes the darkness ? We may 
call it simply the absence of light; but whence 
comes the absence? If God is all light and fills all 
all things, how is light absent anywhere ? But there 
is darkness as well as light ; there is sorrow as well 
45 j°y» — an d, I think, a true piety will see God al- 
most equally in both. We have first sorrow for oth- 
ers. Only a hard and worldly heart can refuse such 
sorrow : and do we not instinctively call it the height 
and divinity of man that he can unbend and forget 
himself in tender sympathy for others ? What more 
pathetic or divine title can we give to him who 
walked Judean fields and succored the faint and 
stricken, eighteen centuries ago, than that of " a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief"? And 
what quicker touchstone of Christian character 
have we to-day than whether that same spirit which 
was in him is in us also ? Sorrow is an expression 
of the unity of things. You are one person and 
your friend is another — this is the language of ordi- 
nary thought. But let the face of your friend be 
touched with pain and grief, and are you not invol- 
untarily suffused with the same? Where shall I 
draw the line where my personality ceases ? I can 
lose a drop of blood or a bit of flesh and hardly 
miss it ; but if my friend, the friend of my mind and 
heart,leaves me and goes I know not where, I am af- 
flicted and desolate. Is my blood, then, more my- 
self than he ? If all men were not thus, in some 
mysterious sense, one, there could be no sympathy. 
You can have no thought and no suffering that I 
cannot, in some measure, understand and feel with. 
There is this blessed common heart by which we 
live, and each man, as he knows himself most deep- 
ly and has the widest range of feeling and passion, 
knows most truly and deeply all others. Not by 
wandering about, only eye and ear, but by living 
deeply, widely within ourselves, do we come to 
really know the world. And yet the end of our self- 
knowledge is to kDow the world, to realize the pet- 
tiness of the distinctions between man and man ; 
yes, even to realize the commonness of our pain and 
suffering with that of creatures below man — to reach 
out to the world, as it were, and, as God does, bear 
it in our heart. But there is also sorrow for our- 
selves.there is pain, sickness — can we separate these 
from God ? How easy it is for us to attribute these 
to natural law, and think we thereby escape the ne- 
cessity of ascribing them to God ! But if it is nat- 
ural law, in this separate sense, then is there anoth- 
er deity aside from God. But is there any law or . 
any nature, aside from Power or God ? For by that 
name we do not mean an abstraction, but the very j 
life and force of the world itself. Law is to us but 
a human statement of the Divine method ; it is as 
various and as little in harmony with the Infinite 
Reality as human intelligence itself. We see only 



in part, and can speak only of what we see, and 
thou, O world, O < >od, art past all our seeing and 
dost surpass all our speech ! Pain and sickness do 
indeed come in accordance with natural law ; they 
are a part of fate, of the seemingly hard and un- 
gracious necessity, which we would but cannot re- 
move ; but if we hesitate to say, in the same breath, 
God, then is our God not one with reality, but an 
idol of our imagination, an offspring of our self-re- 
garding conceit. Oh, not to shape the world accord- 
ing to our thoughts and wants, but to bring our 
thoughts and wants into conformity with the world, 
is the impulse of true piety. I ask for myself no sus- 
pension of universal law. If I have cut my finger or 
in any way sinned against the laws of bodily health, 
I ask no exemption from pain, for that pain is essen- 
tial to the integrity and harmony of the world's or- 
der. And why should I hesitate to speak of God 
as capable of inflicting pain ? What reason have I 
to regard him as that easy, good-natured Being of 
whom a weak and effeminate imagination has con- 
ceived the idea? Nature gives us no such hints; 
she scruples not to kill and starve and do all sorts 
of graceless inhumanities ; and man, in his strength 
and vigor, asks for no weak indulgence or partiali- 
ty. If I am not fitted to live, if I do not know 
enough, am not careful enough, then let me yield 
my place, and let others, wiser, better, stronger, live 
on after me. Our own single lives are dear, but if 
we love the world, humanity and God, more than 
ourselves, there is something dearer, the manhood, 
the womanhood, valiant, wise and tender, that are 
yet tobe. How ashamed must great Nature some- 
times be of us, so petty, so selfish, so void of won- 
der and awe in her presence ! What must God 
think of his children, so little like himself, so full of 
knowledge where knowledge is not, so boastful and 
reckless where, if wise, they would be suppliant, so 
self-willed where self-willed is only unrest and dis- 
appointment ! Fort iter amat : God loves you, but 
he loves something better than you, that ideal 
which within your own breast you carry, and which, 
by pain and grief and disappointment of selfish 
aims, he would quicken you to see and give you 
strength to realize ; therefore, he loves strongly. 
But if you fail, that ideal will no less live on in oth- 
er souls, growing and deepening with the setting 
suns and with the thoughts and struggles of men, 
until out of the countless multitudes of human be- 
ings that have lived and fought, there survive a no- 
ble, royal race, a blessed company of faithful souls, 
whose faces shall shine with the light of God in 
heaven. But, if not our personal pain, can we 
separate our sin from God ? Our sin, we say, alien- 
ates us from God, but does it banish God from us ? 
Every act has its reward. A generous deed has 
often a happy train of consequences which surpass- 
es all that you intended ; persons sometimes bless 
you whom you had no thought of blessing, and oth- 
ers share in the good you have done, without know- 
ing how or whence it came. You commit a sin and 
equally unintended results ensue. If you had known 
what unhappiness, what pain you were bringing to 
others, and what bitter reproaches would prey upon 
yourself, you would never have committed it. 
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Plainly, then, in your sin you are not your own mas- 
ter. God is in every act you do, whether for good 
or ill, meting out, with fatal exactness, the reward 
and penalty. You can no more escape Him than 
the stone thrown up in the air can escape the force 
of gravitation. The force is not without the stone, 
acting upon it, but within and a part of its very 
constitution. God exercises no external compul- 
sion upon us ; as he does not make us sin, so he 
does not constrain us to the right. I see no angry 
face near me when I am selfish ; I can be so if I 
like, and I have my reward. But if I forget myself 
and cleave to what is fair and beautiful and right, I 
have a reward, too, and how different from the for- 
mer ! Now I seem lifted out of and above myself, 
breathing a new air and drinking in a heavenly 
light ; before, it was still this old narrow self, its pet- 
ty wishes, its contracted horizon, and I call to mind 
the words of an ancient poet — 

" Unless above himself he can erect himself. 
How poor a thing is man !" 

The selfish life is simply the contracted life, 
though it has ease and luxury; it does not know the 
world — it does not know its own capabilities -it 
knows not love nor true sorrow — it is a stranger to 
noble pain and sweet penitence, and has its reward, 
sweet, perhaps, to itself, yet, after all, how poor and 
unlovely ! Choose, then, your way, or, if you like, 
fail to choose — drift along in life without earnest 
thought or purpose. But, whatever you do or fail 
to do, you cannot escape the Secret Power " that in- 
fects the world " and moulds human destiny ; you 
cannot bring high happiness out of listlessness and 
and self-pleasing ; you cannot achieve any great 
thing save by some sacrifice and self-abandonment ; 
you cannot win God and his surpassing love, save 
as you forsake all and yield to him. 

What, then, can we separate from God ? Jesus 
looked out upon the world and saw nothing profane, 
nothing by which we could lightly swear ; the heav- 
ens are nothing independent of God ; they are his 
royal abode ; the earth is sacred, for it is his foot- 
stool ; that fair product of human hands, Jerusalem, 
is yet his by Divine right ; and even the hairs of 
man's head are changed and fashioned by his pow- 
er alone. Of what, then, can I be disregardful ? on 
what in heaven and earth can I look without a cer- 
tain reverence ? I love the world, for the world is 
the bright flowing garment of Deity ; I own a cer- 
tain kinship and loyalty to the humblest particle of 
dust, for the same Power which dwells in me dwells 
in it also ; I bow in reverence before my unpremed- 
itated, impassioned thought ; I thank God for joy ; 
I share in the Christian worship of sorrow ; I am 
never so near God and the pure spirit of his Son 
as when I am nearest to man in sympathy and ser- 
vice ; and even in my sin I discern the Providen- 
tial hand, giving me with fatal precision my desert, 
or, if penitent, blessing me with forgiveness and 
granting me heavenly grace. 

And if we can separate nothing from God, can 
anything separate God from us ? Is not life best 
with an increasing, deepening consciousness of His 
presence in it? And death — is not the hand that 



takes us the same that has blessed us in life ? And 
can we not trust it ? 



IV. JESUS IN THE EARLY PALESTINIAN 
CHURCH. 



J. C L. 

Since outside of the accounts contained in the 
first part of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
there are no allusions to the miraculous birth of 
Jesus to be found elsewhere in the New Testament; 
and since, as Froude, summing up the results of 
modern scholarship, says: "The four Gospels, in 
the form and under the names they bear, become 
visible only with distinctness toward the end of 
the second century of the Christian era," — we turn 
to other sources to find where this idea became a 
part of organic Christianity. 

The immediate successors of the Apostles were 
called the Apostolic fathers. The first writer 
among these was Clement of Rome. He is, like 
Paul, the author of two epistles in Greek, addressed 
to the Corinthian Church. They were written tow- 
ard the close of the first century. Their object was 
to instruct the Corinthians in the " life, words and 
promises" of Jesus, and to enjoin the Christian 
duties. The longer one was held in such esteem 
that it was afterward publicly read in many of the 
churches, even down as late as the fourth or fifth 
century, according to Jerome. But Clement seems 
to be ignorant of any supernatural birth of Jesus. 
He never hints of it. Then comes Polycarp, who 
has left us a letter to the Philippians. He died a 
martyr, very aged, about the year 150. Tradition 
says he was personally acquainted with more or less 
of the twelve — " had conversed with those who had 
seen the Lord." But he seems to know nothing of 
any thing peculiar in the birth of Jesus. A certain 
Barnabas, whom some suppose to have been the 
companion of Paul, wrote a general epistle. It un- 
doubtedly recognizes the pre-existence of Jesus, 
but makes no reference to an exceptional birth. 

Next is the Shepherd of Hermas. Late writers 
like Origen and Eusebius and Athanasius quote this 
author as of great importance. His writings were 
much read in the churches for several centuries. 
They refer to the leading events of the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus; but there is not a 
trace of the miraculous conception. 

Then there follow Hegiseppus of Rome, Athen- 
agoras of Alexandria, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Tatean of Assyria, in whose fragmentary remains 
we look in vain for any recognition of this supreme 
event. But when, toward the close of the second 
century, we come to the name of Justin Martyr, we 
find the first reference to the legends of the nativity, 
as they are found in the Gospels. He is the first 
writer who describes Jesus as not born of human 
parents. But there is little doubt that Justin was 
of Gentile race; his education had been in the phi- 
losophy of Zeno, Aristotle and Pythagoras. He 
had been deeply imbued with Platonic and Pagan 
notions. Not finding satisfaction, however, in 
these speculations, he turned to the Hebrew proph- 
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ets and to Christianity. But we find in his writings 
a constant commingling of Gospel truth and Greek 
philosophy. Neander calls him an "itinerant 
preacher in the garb of a philosopher." 

Here, then, nearly two centuries after the birth 
of Jesus, we come across the first authentic allusion 
to the supernatural character of that event. And 
yet, with Justin, it has no such significance as with 
later writers; for he admits that there was a differ- 
ence of opinion on this point, and in a list of here- 
tics, he did not include the important sect of the 
Ebionite Christians, who are distinguished for 
maintaining all through the early centuries of the 
Church that Jesus was born as all other children are 
born — was the son of human parents. Moreover, in 
arguing for the credibility of the miraculous concep- 
tion, he says, " We propound nothing different from 
what you believe regarding those whom you esteem 
sons of Jupiter," — such as Mercury, ^Esculapius, 
Bacchus and Hercules. And referring to the deifi- 
cation of the Roman Emperors which his own day 
witnessed, he adds, "We have learned that those 
only are deified who have lived near to God in holi- 
ness and virtue." The tyrant Caligula had been 
assassinated on account of his mad attempt to be 
worshipped as a divinity. 

I have mentioned a class of Christians known as 
Ebionites. It is difficult to distinguish them from 
the Nazarenes and Essene Christians of ecclesiasti- 
cal history; but all were Jewish Christians. They 
belonged to the nation and land of Jesus. They 
were the legitimate successors of the Twelve at Jeru- 
salem. And they lived in and about that city until 
their first Bishop (who was none other than James, 
the brother of Jesus), was killed; and to escape the 
ravages of war and persecution, they took refuge in 
Pella of Decapolis, on the east side of the river Jor- 
dan. Most of them soon returned to re-establish 
themselves amid the ruins of Jerusalem. But as 
late as the fifth century, a church of the Ebionites 
still existed at Pella. Now, what was the character- 
istic belief of these Primitive Christians? Says Mo- 
sheim, " Although they held our Savior Jesus Christ 
in great veneration as a divine legate or prophet, 
they would not admit that any miraculous circum- 
stances attended his birth, but maintained that he 
was the natural son of Joseph, begotten according 
to that law by which all other mortals are pro- 
duced." They maintained that Jesus, though de- 
signed by God to fulfill the Messianic hope of the 
Jewish people, as a child lived a natural human 
life. It was only at his baptism that his full office 
and power were openly conferred upon him by the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Then, according to 
their views, many strange appearances took place. 
A bright light illuminated the region round about; 
flames played upon the waters of the Jordan. 

Consider the circumstances of these early disci- 
ples, who, a little later, are known as " the Poor," 
or Ebionites. The first fifteen bishops of the Jeru- 
salem Church were all Jews. The man to whom 
they owed most was James, the brother of the cru- 
cified. He was of greater importance than Peter 
in that first church. James, says Neander, " stood 
in closest family relation to the Redeemer, and 



from the first was present with him during the 
whole of his earthly development." Yet those, to 
whom he must have told over and over again all 
that he knew of the life of Jesus, are those to whom 
the idea of his supernatural birth is strange, and 
they reject the story to the last. After the murder 
of James the Church is reorganized, and they again 
select a relative of Jesus to be its head. It is Sim- 
eon, the cousin of Jesus. Afterward the grand- 
children of one of the brothers of Jesus are found 
acting as officers in the Jewish Christian Churches. 
But in none of these, though founded within the 
very circle of Palestinian traditions, amid the very 
scenes of the Master's life; though officered and 
instructed by the relatives of Jesus himself — in 
none of these does the miraculous infancy of the 
Messiah have any admission or importance. It 
would seem to be no part of any gospel which they 
knew. 

There was no lack of loyalty to Jesus. Adam, 
Enoch, Abraham and Moses were great : Jesus 
was greater, because he had in greater measure the 
spirit of God. They were ready to die for the new 
faith, but to worship the Teacher of Nazareth was 
far enough from their thoughts. He had forbidden 
it, pointing upward to One higher, whom he wor- 
shipped. It was by the influence of Gentile Chris- 
tians, of men educated in Pagan idolatry, of men 
versed in subtle philosophies, that the infancy of 
Jesus was at length written in the language of My- 
thology. It took Greece, Alexandria, Rome — peo- 
ple remote from the simple life of Judea and Galilee 
— people of a widely different type of thought, to 
create the Supreme God — head of Jesus. The 
original Palestinian Christians were left far behind. 
As Gieseler says, " They did not keep pace with 
the progressive development in the Catholic 
Church." Jerusalem finally lost all power in eccle- 
siastical affairs. " The Jewish converts — or, as they 
were afterward called, the Nazarenes — who had laid 
the foundation of the Church, soon found them- 
selves overwhelmed with the increasing multitudes 
that, from all the various religions of Polytheism, 
enlisted under the banner of Christ." 



"The Art of Questioning." That it is an art every 
teacher knows. It is not every teacher who can 
even question knowledge out of a child's mind suc- 
cessfully ; but to question knowledge into a child's 
mind successfully, that shows the " born teacher." 
But why not try for the second birth, if one has 
missed the first ? The little pamphlet called " The 
Art of Questioning," is a teacher's talk to teachers, 
and gives some admirable advice. Are you having 
a dull time with your class in day school or in Sun- 
day school ? send for the pamphlet to Unity office. 
We keep it in stock as a Sunday school tool. And 
as every mother is ex officio a teacher, it is a word 
to mothers, too. Price of the pamphlet mailed, 15 
cents. W. C. G. 



The papers by Dr. Julia Holmes Smith and Mrs. 
I M. E. Bagg, in our last two issues, were read before 
J the recent Woman's Congress, at Madison, Wis. 
In the latter paper the words, Runes of Freedom, 
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near the bottom, first column, p. 294, should read, 
Runes of Freedom, of healing and of power shalt 
thou know, etc. 

WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Conference opened 
at Kenosha, Dec. 9th, with a sermon from Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford of Chicago on " The Faith that Underlies the Different j 
Creeds." The drift of the discourse was to show the substan- 
tial Unity that exists beneath the various diversities of belief, 
and the awakening of men to the fact. On Wednesday morn- j 
ing the session opened with devotional exercises, led by Rev. I 
R. L. Herbert of Geneva, 111. His subjects were the relation ! 
of ideals of life to conduct, the influence of each, and the par- 
amount importance of loyalty to recognized duty. 

The Conference then organized with the choice of R. L- 
Herbert as president. Reports were heard from the secretary 
and societies. The secretary dwelt upon the need of more 
general missionary work in the State, and the want of means 
for its prosecution. There is no difficulty in getting good au- 
diences, but the pecuniary risk, both of traveling and engaging 
places of meeting, and reliance on contributions or collections 
solely to meet the outlay, can hardly be assumed by one per- 
son. Rev. Olympia Brown, of Racine, followed with a dis- 
course on " The triumphant and all-embracing Love of God," 
refuting the superstition of a spirit of evil dividing the sway of 
the world with Deity. 

In the afternoon T. B. Forbush gave a paper on "Crime 
and Education," taking the ground that sound physical devel- 
opment and mental culture afford the most efficient means of 
preventing crime. Any brief synopsis would not do the effort 
justice. The paper was heard with close attention, and with 
a general assent to its importance. The secretary of the 
Conference then read a paper on " Some of the Difficulties, 
Dangers and Duties attending the Liberal work." Among 
difficulties was not merely prejudice, but mental inertia, pseu- 
do-liberalism in nominally orthodox pulpits, confusing people's 
minds and diverting them from fundamental questions ; and 
want of money with which to explore and work up new fields. 
As to dangers were mentioned, misapprehension and misap- 
propriation of our principles, in respect to freedom and indi- 
viduality ; the abuse of our fellowship by hobbyists ; the pos- 
sible growth of an imperious intellectualism to the neglect of 
religious culture, and excess of reactionary change. Among 
duties were named the pronunciation of radical truths ; deal- 
ing as much as practicable in positive affirmations ; the nur- 
ture of the religious element ; a missionary spirit, that seeks 
the propagation of the truth, and looks to the teaching of the 
young. 

In the evening R. L. Herbert gave us one of his eminently 
practical sermons, which was received with lively interest and 
satisfaction. Subject : "What should we emphasize chiefly in 
religion?" 

Thursday morning, devotional exercises were led by J. LI. 
Jones, and a general Conference ensued, participated in by 
Bros. Gordon, Herbert, Salter, Wright, Jones and Simmons. 
The subject presented and discussed was " How to reconcile 
the zeal of the reformer with the trust of the quietist." 

The Conference then listened to a sermon from G. E. 
Gordon, of Milwaukee. Subject: " Phrases and Symbols," — 
their interpretation. 

The old phrases and symbols are the old stock terms of 
Evangelical religion, and we need not try so much to 



criticise or deny as to put them into their historical place, 
and charitably interpret their spiritual meaning. 

The phrases helpfulness, evolution, progress, &c^ we need 
to see that we fully understand and practically apply. 

The end of all faith should be a noble life. No adequate 
report of the lively discussion following this, or other essays, 
can be given. 

An invitation received from the Illinois Fraternity of 
Liberal Religious Societies to join with them in a Spring 
Conference, at Rockford, 111 , was accepted, and the Executive 
Committee of the Conference directed to make arrangements 
therefor. 

W. M. Salter, of Burlington, la., preached the discourse, 
to which the readers of Unity are treated in full, in this 
number. In the afternoon the following resolutions were 
offered and adopted in reference to a communication from the 
Committee on Fellowship of the National Conference. 

Whereas, This Conference is a Conference of Unitarian 
and Independent Societies, and 

Whereas, The choice of ministers by congregations should 
be a matter of their own ; and 

Whereas, Any supervision would remove from their con- 
gregations the necessity of strict previous investigations into 
the fitness of candidates ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian 
and Independent Societies deems such action as is proposed in 
the resolutions, sent to them by said Committee, as unwise 
and unnecessary. 

The Conference then heard an essay from J. LI. Jones. 
Subject— "Principles and not Persons, the True Basis of 
Religion." 

The imperishableness of principles — and the impersonality 
of truth — are facts that all ought to recognize and cherish, 
irrespective of what may become of theories respecting the 
personality of any being whatever. 

Next came the essay of Bro. Simmons, on " Goldwin 
Smith's Moral Interregnum," in which he controverted ^the 
position that morality depends necessarily on Christianity, 
which Goldwin Smith seems to claim ; that heathen life and 
conduct testify against that position. 

The essay could not be reported adequately without giving 
it in full. Frequent marks of approbation, as well as general 
applause, at its close, showed the emphatic impression it had 
made. 

Some remarks were made by G. E. Gordon, sustaining the 
points of the essay, as to the activity of the moral element, 
rather than the religious element, and against prison abuse 
and cruelty. 

Remarks were also made by Col. Howe, who hoped the 
essay would be published, and also desired to have it under- 
stood that allusions to the Christian religion, referred to the 
perverted form it has received from theological teachings 
rather than to the pure and primal teachings of Jesus. 

The Committee on officers for the ensuing year reported 
the following nominations : — 

President — James H. Howe, of Kenosha. 

Vice-Presidents— -Rev. A. A. Roberts, of Baraboo; Dr. J 
C. Luke, of Racine. 

Secretary— -W '. C. Wright, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer — G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee. 

In the evening Rev. J. H. Crooker preached on. "Oar 
Word and Work. 

To understand Unitarianism we must make a broad dis 
Unction between theology and religion. Unitarianism is not 
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speculation but life. It is universal religion — religion first 
and theology subordinate. It involves ethical culture. 

It indeed shows the unreality of many old ideas, but en- 
deavors to give something better and truer in their place. 

Unitarianism seeks to furnish men with a genuine con- 
science as the motive power of right conduct. 

After sermon, Bro. Jones expressed the thanks of the Con- 
ference to the Kenosha Society for their kind entertainment. 

The delegates and attendants at the Conference were 
invited to a social reunion, after service, at the residence of 
Z G. Simmons, Esq., whose generosity and hospitality so 
well entitle him to the name of " Liberal " in its full accepta- 
tion. Time forbids enlargement on the courteous reception 
and our social enjoyment at the reunion, but I think we all 
parted and went our way, feeling that it was good that we 
had been to Kenosha, and not only enjoyed a lively Con- 
ference, but the society of so kind and affable a people as we 
found there. 

Wm. C. Wright, 
December n, 1879. Secretary. 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

J. LL. J. 

■ 

" What news abroad i' the world ? " 

Philadelphia, Pa — The second Annual Peace Fair, un- 
der the presidency of Lucretia Mott, was held at Spring Gar- 
den Nov. 26-28. The proceeds went to aid in the publication 
of The Voice of Peace, a monthly periodical, $1.00 a year. 

St. Paul, Minn. — W. C. Gannett has published a 
Christmas service for home use, with carols and responsive 
readings. A few extra copies have been struck off, and can 
be furnished at $2.50 per hundred. All orders must be for 
this amount, or more. Most of the music is from the 
"Sunny Side," and the whole service quite available and very 
beautiful. 

Iowa City, Iowa. — A course of Sunday evening lectures is 
in progress at the Liberal church in this place, in which Pres- 
ident Pickard . and three Professors of the State University 
take part, as well as' Mr. Hunting, Hon. J. P. Irish and the 
pastor, Mr. Clute. Such subjects as Science and Religion, 
Nature in the Bible, The Devil in Literature, The Antiqui- 
ties of Earth and Man, Taxation of Churches, etc., arc to be 
considered. An Unity and an Examiner Club are in opera- 
tion. 

Hartford, Conn. — Rev. Mr. Kimball is delivering a 
course of Sunday evening lectures on the Views of Unitari- 
ans. In a recent one on the Idea of God, he says : " Among 
all the doubts and questions of our time, all the startling dis- 
coveries of science upsetting so much else in the old theolo- 
gies, all the new and wonderfal light which the Evolution 
philosophy is throwing on the processes of the world's growth 
and on the power which underlies them, while taking them 
all in, we can still say as Paul did of old, say it with a wider 
vision and as severe a truth, say it as the best representation 
of our faith to-day, 'To us there is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things and we in Him.' " 

Personals. — Robert Collyer preached to his old flock Dec. 
7th. There was an overflowing house, and preacher and 
people were radiant, and on Tuesday, Dec. 9, he joined in 
happy wedlock Samuel, his eldest son, to Miss Louise Dewey. 
Unity with many friends extend congratulation. 

W. M. Salter, who for two years or more, has " ranched it " 
in Colorado, that thereby he might re-establish his health, is 
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once more in the ministerial field, ready to preach. The 
discourse printed in this paper, although not prepared for the 
Kenosha Conference, was none the less welcome. His pre- 
sent address is 523 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

Manchester, N. H. — Among the new liberal religious 
papers is The Rising Faith, a monthly edited by Henry Pow- 
ers, and published at this place. In the first number just re- 
ceived, Mr. Powers says : 

"The rising faith is hospitable to all truth, new as well as 
old. It welcomes knowledge from every quarter, and where 
it knows most it loves and trusts yet more. It rises from 
what it knows, in adoring aspiration, toward what is still un- 
known, and expects to make its new discoveries in the same 
way in which all discoveries have been made in the past — by 
doing the will of God, or by obeying the laws ol the universe. 
Hence, ignorance and superstition are not elements of this 
faith, but hindrances to its exercise. Its basis is the consen- 
sus of facts in the line and course of all accepted knowledge ; 
its method is that of science, if this much-abused word is un- 
derstood to include what is known of spirit as well as of mat- 
ter; and its hope is to enlarge the scope of human life, to 
make it constantly wider, and deeper and better. 

Evansvh.le, IND. — Rev. Geo. Chainey is one of the few 
pillars of Unity in the West who is permitted to live in a par- 
sonage, and a new one at that, just completed, a cosy nest un- 
der the shadow of the church, which is being filled every Sun- 
day evening with an audience, who attend a course of Shak- 
spearean lectures delivered by the pastor. A recent number 
of the New Covenant contains a flattering notice of Mr. 
Chainey's volume, " Foundation Stones of the Church of the 
Unity." It says, " Mr. Chainey is a young man wfco came to 
the Unitarians from the Methodist church, some three or four 
years since. His sermons are fine specimens of the Unitarian 
pulpit. Their diction is fervid and beautiful. His style is 
well calculated to secure popular favor, and he is building up 
a strong congregation in Evansville." 

OAKLAND, Cal. — Work and Play is an eight-page paper, 
" published every Sunday for the good it may do," by a com- 
mittee of ladies belonging to the Independent church, of 
which Rev. L. Hamilton is pastor. It contains a discourse 
by the pastor, a notice of a lecture by Dr. McKaig on Man, 
in which he says : "Our conceptions of God are made of all 
that is best, purest and sweetest in human nature. • • The 
God of the savage is only a bigger savage. • • To one 
the church is a Pullman car, into which one gets with a 
through ticket to heaven, and with an ample lunch basket of 
sound doctrines, goes to sleep, and gives himself no concern 
about the way. While to another the church is a hospital, 
with her ambulance wagons out upon the world's battle-field, 
bringing in the sick and the wounded." From this paper we 
also learn that our friend, Rev. N. E. Boyd, who has served 
in the Liberal ministry in New Voik and New England, is 
connected with the press in San Francisco and lecturing be- 
times on the "Ethics of Money-Getting" and kindred subjects. 

Boston and Cambridge. — The" Annex," at Cambridge, 
is the popular and sarcastic name given to the op- 
portunity for collegiate instruction for women at Har- 
vard. The "Annex" is neither a department of nor 
membership in the College, but the "local habitation and 
name" of a project by which girls can either obtain system, 
atic education or choose electives, having the result of their 
work tested by thorough examination. The admission exam- 
inations this year were almost duplicates of the College exam- 
inations for young men. Twenty-five have entered this 
" Annex," four of whom have taken the regular four years' 
College course. Those who studied Latin, Greek, or Mathe- 
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matics, were required to pass the regular entranceexamination 
for these special departments, while those taking other stud- 
ies passed such private examinations as were required. Nine 
entered for one course only ; the rest took about three courses 
each. It is expected that the number of applicants will yearly 
increase. The conservative element in educational circles de- 
clares that Harvard is nobly discharging its duty to women, 
in opposition to the progressive element, which demands equal 
opportunities of privilege, place, membership and degree, in 
academic honors. 

To satisfy the increasing desire for a thorough test of schol- 
arship, and to create a higher standard of education, were in- 
stituted a few years ago in Boston the "Harvard Examina- 
tions of Women," which we now also hold in Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia. About thirty candidates presented themselves 
last year, who each obtained her instruction in her own way ; 
the examiner, who is sent by Harvard, ranking each scholar 
on the preliminary or advanced examinations, and giving cer- 
tificates according to the proficiency exhibited. Until the 
Annex was established, these examinations were of great ac- 
tual value to teachers in obtaining future situations, or as sat- 
isfaction to the mind of a student who wished to measure her 
actual knowledge ; and, though partially superseded by the 
later arrangement, they still are valuable to all those who are 
obliged to obtain their instruction in a circuitous manner and 
at odd times. Only a few can go to'Harvard and study there 
for one or more years, while many can go to some center for 
a three days' examination, and gladly receive a certificate, 
which is of almost identical value with a degree, the basis on 
which both are given being nearly equal. 

The "Society to Encourage Studies at Home." embraces 
loo teachers and over 1,000 pupils, from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Japan. Its purpose is to induce 
young women to form the habit of devoting some part of 
every day to the study of a systematic and thorough kind ; 
and is especially intended for those who are too busy in other 
ways to pursue a college course, or who are not able to engage 
paid instructors. Courses of reading and plans of work are 
arranged, from which one or more may be selected. The in- 
struction is given and answers are received through corres- 
pondence and books, sent and returned through the mail. 

The " Teacher's School of Science," for many years wholly 
maintained by Mr. John Cummings, this last winter attained 
extraordinary size and importance. The study of nature hav- 
ing been definitely introduced into the public schools, it was 
deemed essential to institute appropriate courses upon Ele- 
mentary Botany, Geology and Mineralogy. Contributions 
from Boston ladies generously followed, 600 applicants, al- 
most wholly teachers, were entered, and Professors Goodall, 
Hyatt and Burbank gave six lectures each on Saturday after- 
noons, to eager school-masters and mistresses. Every one 
in the audience was furnished with a shallow tin dish con- 
taining the specimens which furnished the subject of the 
day's talk, and with instruments for dissecting a flower or a 
lobster. And when the 6co, each holding a lobster in his or 
her hand, simultaneously stripped the shell from its back, the 
noise resounded like the crack of doom, followed by a peal of 
laughter. The hour lengthened into twice sixty minutes, as 
group after group gathered round the Professor's table for 
further and more private instruction, when the larger part of 
the audience had gone. Six hundred identical specimens 
were hard to provide ; 600 flowers, all budded or blown to 
the same extent ; or 600 snails were hard to find, but crabs 



and sponges and stones were easier. The school was unique 
and delightful ; and if not so expensive (about $3,000) would 
be continued every winter, through individual enterprise. 

This October, some sixty mothers who were not teachers, 
have been studying Botany with Professor Goodall, combin- 
ing laboratory practice with listening, that in the vacation 
months they might teach their own children in their beautiful 
summer homes. 

Surely, facilities for instruction exist for women, but a large 
amount of time, commensurate with this increasing knowl- 
edge, has not yet been invented. K. c. \v. 

St. Louis, Mo. — The revival of business this fall excited 
the hope, among all the charities and debt-burdened churches, 
that now large sums of money could again be realized from 
all manner of bazars, fairs, dinners, theatricals and the like. 
A multitude of them were set on foot and advertised. But 
patrons, so far, are few and not flush, and the proceeds have 
been provokingly small. Besides, the hard times have made 
men sharp ; they will not stand the patient fleecing which 
once caused no complaint. 

Some of the churches have already lost their financial feet. 
The High Street Presbyterian went under the auctioneer's 
hammer a few weeks ago. The new Westminster is on the 
brink. The elegant Central (Presbyterian), which Mr. Sny- 
der's society proposed to buy last summer, has crushed its 
own society, and must go to somebody soon. St. John's. 
Episcopal, is mortgaged for more than it is worth. An active 
member said, a few days since, it could not be saved. The 
beautiful Trinity, too, has been dwindling away, and not long 
since discussed the proposition to merge itself in Christ 
Church, which is far from well oft" in its treasury. 

Rev. Mr. Holland, of St. George's (the only Episcopal 
church in the city out of debt), goes to Chicago. It will be 
a long time before his place can be filled. A man of great 
ability, varied scholarship and breadth of thought, earnest, 
liberal and brave. He excited no little opposition by the 
scope of his preaching. Some persons, wishing that the 
church in Chicago should fully understand the views of the 
man they were calling, sent to the vestry-men and others any 
heretical sayings of his they could find (and they were many), 
and, among others, the sermon on Eternal Punishment, in which 
that dogma was so dreadfully used up that the Universalists 
published it as a tract. "Are these your sentiments?" said the 
leading vestry-men, as he appeared with a handful of the self- 
accusing documents. Rev. Mr. H. — "They are." V. — "Have 
you not modified your views somewhat since they were utter- 
ed?" H. — "I have not." V. — "But do you consider them 
cardinal?" H. — "So cardinal that, if the contrary is Chris- 
tianity, then I am no Christian." The vestry-men looked at 
each other with some apparent surprise. At length, one said 
he did n't believe much in the old doctrine any way. Anoth- 
er said he always thought he did, until he read that sermon ! 
The third said he did n't care about hearing it preached, and 
it need n't interfere with the call to Chicago ! 

Of our own churches there 's not much to say. Whatever 
happens, the Church of the Messiah will not be in debt. It 
is going on with the new edifice, and the handsome and com- 
modious Mission House (costing about $25,000) will be a 
good symbol of its charities. The Church of the Unity hi>lds 
its own, though it has a debt. We hope something will be 
done, before the summer comes, to clear it off. The Moody 
and Sankey organization here is very complete, but the peri- 
ed of epidemic mania has not yet been reached. J. C. L. 
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Fairfield, Iowa. — The essay so much enjoyed at the 
Keokuk Conference, by Ward Lamson, Esq., on Se If- W tr- 
skip, is published in pamphlet form. In an appendix he thus 
states the duty of the laity to free the clergy. 

"While the clergy live by clothing the thought, faith and 
feeling of the laity with speech, it is a source of pain to the 
thoughtful and well-disposed preacher, to be compelled to 
array the poorest thought and feeling in the best garments. 
To perpetrate this lie is to do violence to the cultivated 
preacher's heaven-born conscience. 

"To free the clergy from this degrading servility, the laity 
must assert their own liberty, to cease from worshipping old 
degrading conceptions of God, as God. 

"The layman who has won wealth through obedience to 
industrial and financial laws, instead of piling up more gold, 
to hire priests to perpetuate degrading conceptions of God 
from darker ages, should take time to win health of mind and 
heart through obedience to the mental and moral laws, for 
higher and higher conceptions of God for human good. And 
such care for fellow-creatures is not only the best service of a 
Good Creator, but it is the most enjoyable phase of our hu- 
man nature." 

It is to be hoped that Christianity is stronger and God 
more successful than Mr. Moody represents. Chicago is 
called a Christian city ; yet Mr. Moody has just said that if 
Jesus should come to it, " there is not a ward in this city but 
would say we do not want Him. They would all vote against 
Him. Does the Republican party want Him? No; He 
would be the last man they would want. They would black- 
ball Him very quick. You know they would not have Him 
in the party. Does the Democratic party want Him? What 
would it do with Him? You haven't got a political party 
that wants Him. They would all hoot Him out. Their cry 
would be, 'Who is God, that we should obey Him?' That 
would be the cry to-day all up and down this country, and 



you may go to England, and you will not find it much better 
there. Let a man get up in the English Parliament and talk 
about a personal Christ, and he would be hooted down as 
quick as a man would in Congress. Go through France, and 
you will find the same state of things there. In fact there is 
not any room in this world for the Son of God." After Chris- 
tianity has been the dominant religion in all these lands so 
many centuries, this seems a poor result ; worse yet that 
"there is not any room in the world" for Him who, Mr. 
Moody says, created it. 

D. N. Utter in the Unitarian Advocate, finely states the 
"Rational Religious Views," — among them the following: 
"They (the rational people) think that the Bible contains a 
revelation of God's will in the same sense in which every 
other book contains a revelation, in the sense in which every 
tree or flower or thing is an expression of his will; and that 
though not inspired in the sense of being supernaturally pro- 
duced, and providentially kept free from all errors and mis- 
takes, it is inspired in the sense in which Job used the word 
when he says : ' There is a Spirit in man and the inspiration 
of the Almighty gives him understanding.' They think that 
the morality of the New Testament is the best that the 
world has seen or produced; but they also see that moral 
principles are eternal, inhere in the nature of men and things, 
and thus are neither invented nor revealed, but simply seen 
by all who reflect upon such subjects. They believe that the 
chief value of religion is not in preparing men to die but in 
fitting them to live. It was a misinterpretation of Christian- 
ity that made it seem to pertain altogether to the life to 
come, and practically disregard the life that now is. The 
best preparation for death and the eternal future is the best 
life now, and this not so much in prayer-meeting fashion, as 
in activity in worldly enterprises that benefit mankind. 
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CHRISTMAS! - UNITY GIFTS ! ! 

In packing the bag of St. Nicholas, we trust Unity readers will remember that a gift is valuable in proportion as the joy 
it gives is perpetual, and a thing of sense is above all things most suitable. To aid in such a selection we append the fol- 
lowing hints, earnestly commending them to Christmas-Tree Committees, parents. Unity subscribers, and Santa Claus' 
agents in general. The following or any other Books and Cards in the market can be ordered from Unity Headquarters, 
75 Madison Street, Room 57, Chicago, 111.: 

WHAT TO C3-IT7-E. 

i. TO INQUIRERS. 



Studies of Christianity. James Martineau $1 25 

Discourse of Religion. Theodore Parker. Cloth 1 50 

do. do. do. Paper. ... 75 

Orthodoxy; its Truths and Errors. James Freeman 

Clarke I 25 

Bible for Learners. 3 Vols 6 50 

What is the Bible? Sunderland I 00 



The Bible of To-day. Chadwick $1 50 

Unitarian Affirmations. ' Cloth 50 

do. do. Paper 25 

Childhood of the World. Clodd 50 

Essentials and Non-Essentials of Religion. James 

Freeman Clarke 50 

Faith of Reason. Chadwick. (Just out.) 



2. CHARACTER BUILDERS. 



Endeavors after a Christian Life. Martineau ..... 

Reason, Faith and Duty. James Walker 

Nature and Life. Collyer 

The Life that Now Is. Collyer 

Man in Earnest. do 

Simple Truth. do 

Creed and Conduct. O. B. Frothingham 

Life of Samuel J. May 

Daily Bread ; (for Children) 

Watchwor 's for Little Soldiers ; (for Children) . 
In the Clearings ; (for Children) 



nated by Prang . 



$ 


1 


00 




2 


00 




1 


50 




1 


50 






75 




1 


00 




1 


00 






75 






80 






80 






80 


li- 
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Kindness to Animals, Series B, do., do $ .15 

Corner Stones of Character, Series C, 12 Cards 20 

Illuminated with photos of gems of art. No more 
suitable presents can be given little children than 
these cards either in packs or separate cards. 

Faithful to the Light; (for Children) $ .80 

Little Splendid's Vacation; (for Children) 80 

Forest Mills; (for Children) 80 

Stories for Eva; (for Children) 80 

Father Gabrielle's Fairy; (for Children) 80 

Photographs of Channing — Card 20c.; Cabinet 30c.; 
Life Size $5. 



3. BOOKS OF CONSOLATION AND WORSHIP. 



Harp and Cross. A Collection of Religious Poetry % 80 

Sacred Poetry. Memorial Vol. Sir John Bowring.. . . go 

Child's Book of Religion. O. B. Frothingham I 00 

Daily Praise and Prayer. R. R. Shippen.. 1 00 

Sunshine in the Soul 50 

Quiet Hours 1 25 

4. GOOD FOR 

Channing's Works. New and complete edition $ 1 00 

Freedom, Fellowship and Characterin Religion. Vol. 
1 of Unity. [The Pamphlet Mission.] Containing 
Discourses by Messrs. Collyer, Frothingham, Thom- 
as, Savage, Clark, Simmons, Snyder, Chadwick, Gan- 
nett, Forbush and others. Neatly bound and indexed 50 
The Same, Vol. II, containing discourses by Messrs. 
lligginson, Herford, Samuel Longfellow, Kohler, 



Sursum Corda $1 

Poems of the Life Beyond and Within. Stebbins .... 1 

The Way of Life. Hosmer. Paper 

do do. Cloth 

Day Unto Day 

ALL CLASSES. 
Learned, Vila Blake, Herbert, J. H. Allen, Wendle, 

Bixby, Jones and others $ 

No better present can be made to the thoughtful . 
and inquiring than the above two volumes, unless 
it be a subscription to Unity for 1880. It will visit 
your friend fortnightly with its helpful word for 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion 
throughout the year, for 1 

G- I "V 33 



25 
50 
40 
50 

75 



50 



50 



"W 331 O jMC TO a I V E TO. 

Let not your Christmas love be narrow. Let your prayer be broader than that of him who prayed, "O Lord, bless me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife — us four and no more. — Amen." But remember needy causes as well as needy per- 
sons — worthy institutions as well as worthy individuals. If Unity and its associate industries at 75 Madison St., the propa- 
gation of Liberal ideas, and the publication of better helps for Liberal Sunday-Schools enlist your sympathy, see to it that 
llie Christmas Tree, particularly if your life has been prospered, bear evidences of your good will. We look for your Hol- 
iday co-opcralion. We want to put Unity into the Rcading-Rooms of 100 different Schools and Colleges in the West, 
» here it will greet the eyes of the best young men and women of the oncoming generation. For this purpose we will fur- 
nish Unity at $1-25 per annum. Who will give us $125? Above all, let our Churches and Sunday-Schools remember their 
obligations at Christmas-time, a portion of which is suggested by what follows — the acknowledgment of Receipts and 
Treasurer Shippen's note. 



St. Louis, 417 Pine, Dec. 8, 1879. | 
Editor of Unity, 75 Madison St., Chicago : j 
please acknowledge receipt of recent contributions to the 
Western Unitarian Conference, from 

I' irst Unit'n Society of Buffalo, per Rev. G. W. Cutter, $50 00 

Church of the Messiah, Chicago, per M. B. Hull, Treas- 
urer, a second installment this year of 100 00 

First Unitarian Church of Laporte, Ind., per Rev. J. H. 
Crooker , 10 00 

Unitarian Church of Kenosha, Wis., per Z.G.Simmons, 35 00 
The bills of the Secretary, for the first and second quarters' 

salary and expenses, have been promptly paid on presentation. 
For efficient work money is necessary, and prompt pay- 



ment is important to maintain our credit and self-respect. It 
is to be hoped that by January 1st a large list of contribu- 
tions, small as well as large, will be ready for acknowledg- 
ment. Joseph Shippen, Treas. 

Receipts for Unity.— Dr. E. H. Townsend $i.?o, Lew- 
is Vincent 1.50, O. F. Conklin 1.13, Rev. Henry C. be Long 
1.50, Mrs. R. E. Clark 1.50, Julia Tanner 1.50, Thos. A. 
Greene 1.50, Miss Ellen Page 1.50, Rev. C. A. Bartol 2.00, 
C. Covell 1.25, F. A. Faulkner 1.50, A. L. Kellogg 1 50, Alan- 
son Dibble 1.50, C. W. Allen 1.25, O. P. Hale 1.25, Mrs Han- 
nah Davison 1.25, E. T. Wolcott 1,25, M. A. Baker 1.25, . 
G. Simmons (donation) 50 00. 
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NEW YEAR. 
To all of the many subscribers for Unity, 

And others who shall be, in months that are near, 
And their friends and relations in every community, 

It heartily wishes a "Happy New Year." 

Nor meanly stops there, but widens its view 
On this joyous morn, and asks blessings to fall 

On subscribers for Index and Register, too, 
As well as on those who 've no paper at all. 

Of whatever politics, party or nation, 

American, German or Celt, great or small, 
Of whatever rank, sex, or church congregation, — 

Our Unity gives New Year's greeting to all. 

And so let us all give! nor stop to inquire 

From what land we come, or what church we take pews in, 
What ticket we vote, whether scratched or entire, 

What clothes we have on, or what hymn-book we're using. 

"Happy New Year" to all! from all to all, too! 

May the sweet Christmas message of "Peace upon earth" 
Bury feuds with the old year; and open the new 

With hearty good will among all, crowned with mirth. 

And may blessings and joy extend through the whole year! 

May parents be prospered and children keep well. 
Work and wages abundant, and nothing be dear, — 

Except lovers, and articles we have to sell. 

May crops burst the barns and provisions be plenty, 
May weddings be frequent and funerals rare, 

May stocks all go up to a hundred and twenty, 
And the rich with the needy be ready to share. 

May all creatures be blessed, and of suffering oblivious, 
From the King on his throne to the kitten that Katie hugs, 

No misfortune be felt, — save by pests (God forgive us !), 
Such as army-worms, cheats, hypocrites and potato-bugs. 

And everywhere may, in the year now at hand, 
Strong, weak, rich and poor, all be true to each other; 

Oppression be checked, and throughout the whole land 
Grow the justice and mercy that brother owes brother. 

The broadest humanity Unity stands for, — 
For Freedom and Fellowship, — Character through, — 

So please not delay to renew your demand for 

It; and get all your neighbors to send for it, too. 



A GREAT PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

R. L. H. 

" How will money do most good religiously?" 

Recently, a preacher endeavored to show that 
liberal religious churches are trying to do, or should 



try to do, different work from what other churches 
are trying to do. The old-fashioned churches make 
it their great business to prepare men for death, for 
another world. They are like undertakers, getting 
people ready for burial. Liberal churches should 
be concerned chiefly about getting people to live 
properly in " the world that now is." After the 
preacher earnestly appealed to the people about do- 
ing something in that direction, a strong minded 
man, of much practical sense and financial means, 
asked the preacher how could he do the most good 
with money to help people religiously in Mm world. 

The preacher could not answer that question sat- 
isfactorily. Indeed, this is a great practical ques- 
tion. Preachers and pedple in liberal churches 
should consider it well. Answers to this question 
would be very eagerly read if anybody would fur- 
nish them in Unity. Liberal religious Conferences 
should try to answer this question. Our churches 
should be all alive to this matter of helping people 
to make the most and best of this life. And if a 
man has a thousand or two thousand dollars to 
spend yearly in a religious way, outside of his own 
household, it is quite a problem how can he do the 
most good with that money. 

Liberal churches should teach people how to be 
healthy — how to make their homes comfortable and 
happy — how to be economical and industrious, and 
cultivate the best tastes — how to live the most use- 
ful and noble lives, rather than to have such and 
such opinions about theological points. Do we not 
waste a great deal of energy concerning disputed 
points of theology, that should be given for more 
practical moral teaching? Should not liberal 
churches be schools of morals more than they are ? 
Practical common sense men of means are asking 
how can they aid in making churches efficient in 
that direction. They do not care to spend much 
money to pull down or to build up special theolog- 
ical fancies. They would like to have everybody 
well taught to worship justice, truth, and wise gen- 
erosity. They do not care about sustaining a min- 
ister for years in a place merely to entertain a few 
people with fine words about Universalism or Uni- 
tarianism, when those people themselves are not 
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willing to pay for their entertainment. They do 
not care about keeping up a large church half full 
of people that come for an hour a week to be pleas- 
ed merely with a little zestful " religious service," 
so called. 

It is very easy to spend much money to support 
charitable institutions which foster pauperism — easy 
to spend money for " missionary societies " that do 
very little good at a very great expense — easy to 
spend money on public libraries, to supply books 
for people well able to buy their own literature — 
easy to give much money away to sustain a man 
merely to echo the religious sentiments of a little 
congregation, and nothing more. 

Who will tell us how to organize churches for 
work more than for talk ? And who will tell us how 
to do the work well, so as to have it effectual where 
it is most needed ? If this could be shown, it seems 
that money for religious purposes could be very 
much more judiciously spent. Some good is done 
by churches as they are, and by missionary socie- 
ties that spend millions to teach theological dogmas 
to the heathen, and by charitable institutions. But 
there are signs that men of thought and means are 
growing in doubts about these as the very best ways 
to spend money to bless mankind. Perhaps the 
reason why it is so hard to get money from sensi- 
ble, rich people, for our common religious ways of 
spending it, is not so much that such people are 
penurious, as that they cannot see enough good 
done for the money so spent. It may not be easy 
to tell the exact dollars and cents value of discours- 
es for or against Bible Infallibility, Personality of 
God, Trinity, Atonement, Man's Free Agency, Hell 
and Heaven. But some thinking people are wish- 
ing very much that there might be some " more ex- 
cellent way " of using talents and time and money, 
in churches, than by talking and listening about 
such things for so many years. There is great room 
for improvement in our talking and singing in 
churches ; but the doing is what we are most defi- 
cient in. Is it not high time to devise some reform 
in that direction? It is easier to find fault than to 
inaugurate a real reform. Yet let us believe that 
reformation is also possible. 

Who will speak wisely on this question ? 



CO-OPERATION IN CHARITY. 



C. W. WENDTE. 



A great deal has been written in late years con- 
cerning the ' application of co-operative principles 
to the administration of charity, and various exper- 
iments have been made in this direction, especially 



in great centers of population. It must be obvious 
to the dweller in any of our cities, that while the 
several relief agencies deserve great commendation 
for their disinterested and faithful labors among the 
poor and afflicted, their efficiency is yet much im- 
paired by the want of system with which the ad- 
ministration of their charity is conducted. 

There is but little concert of action between the 
municipal charities and the various societies main- 
tained by private philanthropy. Among the volun- 
tary charities of the. city there exists a deplorable 
want of information concerning each other's meth- 
ods and action, and little or no co-operative effort. 
This want of system in the management of charity in- 
evitably leads to an injudicious and unjust distribu- 
tion of relief, the reduplication of each other's ef- 
forts by benevolent societies and individuals, a 
needless waste of energy and money, the multipli- 
cation of impostors and professional mendicants, 
the neglect of the really deserving poor, the increase 
of pauperism, and the consequent discouragement 
of humane and generous giving in the community. 

It is evident that these evils cannot be remedied 
by any single society or individual. It must be 
done by a union of all the existing agencies for re- 
lief and the co-operation of the entire community. 

To secure this co-operation, a plan has been 
adopted by some of the leading cities of Europe 
and this country, which has borne the most benefi- 
cent results, and which it is the aim of this paper 
briefly to describe. Its essential feature is united 
action between the city authorities and the various 
voluntary and church charities, as well as a kindlier 
and more effective union among these private soci- 
ties themselves. 

The medium of this co-operative effort is a Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity, composed in the first instance of his Honor 
the Mayor and the city officials most directly interested, the 
representatives of the charitable institutions of the city, the 
delegates from the ward or district associations, which it is 
intended shall be organized under the direction of the.parent 
society, and others paying a stated amount to its funds. The 
executive work of this society is committed to a central board. 

Under the supervision of this board the city will be divided 
into districts of moderate size, and in each district there will be 
organized a local society, composed of the overseers of the 
poor for that district, the representatives of local charities 
and religious societies without regard to denomination, and 
all inhabitants of the district contributing a stated amount to 
its funds. Every such local association will have committed 
to it the immediate care of the poor within its district. It 
will establish an office and maintain a paid superintendent, 
who will be assisted by a corps of volunteer visitors. Sheets 
of investigation tickets will be distributed gratuitously among 
the householders of the district, and they will be urged to ab- 
stain from indiscriminate alms-giving, and >o furnish every 
applicant for their bounty with such a ticket, and direct him 
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to the nearest charity office. All applicants for assistance, 
with or without a ticket, will have their cases- promptly and 
thoroughly investigated by the superintendent and visitors. 
Information concerning such applicants will be sought by 
messenger, telephone, and correspondence from all possible 
sources — from the city authorities, the different charities, the 
other district associations, and from private persons acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of the applicant. If found worthy, 
they will be aided through the municipal charities, the vari- 
ous private societies, and benevolent individuals co-operating 
with the district association, or, in case these fail to render 
adequate assistance, by relief from its own funds. Sufferers 
will also be directed to the institutions best adapted to their 
form of ailment or need. 

All unworthy and fraudulent beggars will be warned and 
published, and if they persist in plying their vocation the po- 
lice will be called upon to arrest them as vagrants. In all 
cases when possible, employment will be made the basis of 
relief. The visitors are forbidden to use their positions for 
the purpose of proselytism or spiritual instruction, but, leav- 
ing all religious labors to the various churches and sects, will 
teach the poor placed in their special charge the laws of 
health, economy and cleanliness, point out existing facilities 
for themselves and their children, and rescue them as soon as 
possible from their dependence on public charity, and make 
them self-reliant, provident and prosperous. 

Such is, in brief, the plan already adopted by leading cities 
of our Union. Among its many advantages over the present 
order of things may be instanced : 

1. A better distribution of relief between municipal and 
voluntary charity. 

2. The various philanthropic and relief societies of our city 
will find in it a medium of correspondence and co-operation, 
enabling them to obtain and exchange information, and pre- 
vent unconscious overlapping of relief, so that they may work 
in greater concert and with greater and more rapid efficiency > 

3. It will put an end to all imposture and professional men- 
dicancy. Through its system of communication and visiting, 
the daily reports of its district superintendents to the central 
board, and a perfect system of registration, it will " leave no 
loophole for imposture, allow no deserving case of distress to 
go unrelieved, and no dark holes of misery, disease and cor- 
ruption unvisited." 

4. It will effect an enormous saving in the administration 
and expense of charity. In the city of London, England, 
since the formation of the Society for Organizing Charity, 
some ten years ago, it is claimed that the cost of voluntary 
relief has been diminished to one-third its former figure, while 
Paris, France, reports a reduction of from one-third to one- 
half, accompanied in both instances by a large diminution of 
want and pauperism. 

Buffalo, the first American city to introduce such a system, 
makes a truly encouraging showing. The cost of poor ad- 
ministration is less than one-half the sum formerly expended, 
street begging is practically at an end, a hearty co-operation 
of all the local societies assured, and the people enthusiastic 
for the charity society. 

Philadelphia, which dispenses nearly $5,000,000 a year in 
official and voluntary relief, reports, as the result of its exper- 
iment with the new plan, a remarkable reduction in cost and 
in mendicancy. The Seventh Ward Association of that city, 
which labors in one of the poorest districts, last year aided 
3,640 persons at an expense of only $$,450. (It will be borne 
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in mind that employment is made the basis of relief, and that 
most applicants require only a little temporary assistance to 
tide them over a rough spot in their experience, and make 
them once more self-supporting.) 

After one year's trial, the Philadelphia city au- 
thorities have been enabled to reduce their annual 
appropriation of {50,000 for local charity to $7,000, 
thus leaving the work of relief mainly in the hands 
of the new society. 

5. The proposed plan will materially help in bridging the 
chasm between the rich and the poor, direct the sympathy 
and efforts of those who are well-to-do, happy and strong, to 
those who are unfortunate, discouraged and weak, bring wis- 
dom and order, as well as kindly purpose, into the counsels 
and efforts of those engaged in the work of relief. 

6. By its careful inquiry into the antecedents of each ap- 
plicant, it will gather a mass of valuable information concern- 
ing the causes of social distress and pauperism, and arrive at 
the most suitable way of preventing them. 

Such are some of the assured advantages from 
this new plan of charity organization which com- 
mend it to our attention. But, as has already been 
affirmed, it is more than a theory — it has been put 
into successful operation and borne most gratifying 
results. 

The first annual report of the Philadelphia socie- 
ty, just published, is an exceedingly interesting doc- 
ument, full of facts and figures encouraging to the 
friends of wisdom and co-operation in charity. 
The society has also issued the first number of a 
monthly paper containing valuable information on 
the subject. A recent pamphlet of advice to dis- 
trict visitors, by Mrs. Susan I. Lesley of that city, 
is to be commended for its rare blending of sweet- 
ness and light. Rev. Chas. Ames and Mrs. Fanny 
Ames, and Miss Head of Germantown, have 
also been noble workers in this cause. Boston, 
splendidly equipped with charities, has thought it 
necessary to add this system as the crown of its be- 
nevolent endeavors. 

And now, lastly, Cincinnati enrolls herself in the 
noble sisterhood. Coming later than the others, 
she has been enabled to avail herself of their expe- 
riences. From London she has gained direct in- 
spiration through the personal examination of one 
of her committee this summer, of the system as 
conducted in that great city. Philadelphia has fur- 
nished her the basis of her district organization, 
etc., Buffalo the broad assertion of a charity di- 
vorced from creed, sect, party or nationality, Bos- 
ton the admirable title, "Associated Charity." 
Thus equipped, and after six months of earnest 
consultation and labor, the citizens last week adopt- 
ed the new plan, and the "Associated Charities of 
Cincinnati" are now an assured fact. The new 
scheme has had to encounter much opposition from 
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the apathetic, the selfish and the bigoted. It has 
been opposed by ward politicians and by those so- 
cieties and agents who assume a charitable name 
in order to cloak sectarian or personal aims. It 
has been publicly denounced as " dishonoring re- 
ligion and taking the crown from our Lord Jesus 
Christ," because in its articles of association it "in- 
sists upon the complete severance of charitable re- 
lief from all questions of religion, politics and na- 
tionality," and forbids its visitors to use their posi- 
tion to proselyte. But it has triumphed over all 
these obstacles, and, on the " common ground of 
humane and charitable effort," American and Ger- 
man, Jew and Christian, Catholic and Protestant, 
Orthodox and Heterodox, meet together from week 
to week for counsel and action. We give here the 
two articles from its constitution which define its 
objects and its methods : 

Article II. — Objects. 

Its objects shall be the improvement of the condition of 
the poor. It will aim : 

I. To secure the proper relief of all deserving cases of des- 
titution. 

3. To protect the community from imposture and fraudu- 
lent begging. 

3. To prevent indiscriminate and duplicate giving. 

4. To make employment the basis of relief, when practica- 
ble. 

5. To reduce vagrancy and pauperism, and ascertain their 
true causes. 

Article III. — Methods. 
The objects of this Society shall be attained as follows: 

1. By bringing into harmonious co-operation with each 
other and with the municipal charities, the various benevo- 
lent societies, churches and individuals in the city. 

2. By providing that the case of every applicant for relief 
shall be thoroughly investigated. 

3. By placing the result* of such investigation at the dis- 
posal of the Overseers of the Poor, of charitable societies 
and agencies, and of private persons of benevolence. 

4. By obtaining help for every deserving applicant, as far as 
possible, from the public authorities, from the proper charit- 
ble societies, or from benevolent individuals, or, failing in 
this, by furnishing relief from its own funds. 

5. By exerting all its influence for the prevention of beg- 
ging, the diminution of pauperism, and the encouragement of 
habits of thrift and self-dependence, and better and more san- 
itary modes of living among the poor. 

6. By insisting on the complete severance of charitable re- 
lief from all questions of religion, politics or nationality. 

The new system needs to be extended widely. 
Not only great centers like St. Louis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Louisville and Kansas City, are 
ripe for it, but it is susceptible of such adaptations 
as will make it the best administration of relief for 
smaller towns. Harrisburg, Pa., has made at least 
a beginning in this direction. 



OUR CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

Washington, D. C, Dec. 8, 1879. 
It seems to me that there is nothing more important to be 
done, than to secure good reading for our children, especially 
for our boys. Our boys are out of our sight, and we don't 



know what is passing in their minds quite as well as we Suuu-u 
like. By good books, I mean books that are not only enter- 
taining, but strong and healthy. They must be written in 
pure English, and if possible should give valuable informa- 
tion, or at least tell something we had belter know. The 
dark, dreary, hopeless side of life is not the side children 
should see. None of us, young or old, are the belter for it. 

It is hard to 6nd good books for boys, but this year brings 
us several. First of all, there is the " Life of Arndt," the 
patriot singer, who helped Stein to rouse the German people, 
by asking sharp questions as well as singing sweet songs. 
There is not a line in that book that a bright boy would like 
to miss. Then there is " Moondyne," another of Roberts' 
books, written by a man who did one very wrong thing r that 
is, he enlisted in the English army to make use of his position 
against England and for Ireland, and of course got into pris- 
on and trouble. But the trouble must have done him great 
good, for he has written a noble book, full of brilliant de- 
scriptions of Australian life, and of a sweet, generous strength. 

Then come Mr. Sweetzer's "Artist Biographies," which vary 
in interest, of course, with the subject, but almost every one 
is good to read, especially that of Aljston. Nothing helps us 
more to conquer our own faults than to see how others ar» 
obliged to struggle to resist the temptations of temperament 
inherited or individual. More valuable than almost anything 
else, but perhaps less charming to look at, is Mr. Hale's 
"Stories of the War." It was a good, brave thought to put 
into shape the terse, quick fragments that stirred the blood 
almost twenty years ago. The war still seems so much the 
most real part of life to all those who lived through it, that 
we can hardly believe our lads and lasses do not know any- 
thing about it. But, alas 1 the time has already come when 
we must begin to revive dead memories, and tell our children 
what we struggled for, and how we did it, and what signs we 
still see of the spirit we hoped to quell. Only two weeks ago 
"Mother McCook" was carried to her grave. The "Boys in 
Blue" loved her, for she had given eight sons and her husband 
to the service of her country. Her funeral was kept private, 
because two regiments, once commanded by her dead sons, 
would have had it a military pageant could they have known. 
So there are still men and women who remember, because 
they lived and dared. Let them see to it that their children 
read the whole story right. C. H. Dall. 



THE UNITARIAN PREACHER AND THE 
EARS THAT HEAR HIM. 



GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 

The first thing to consider always seems to be 
one's immediate hearers. And one's hearers, gene- 
rally speaking, are already worthy of one's general 
way of thought — at any rate, so far as to be thor- 
oughly out of sympathy with orthodoxy. A Unita- 
rian or Radical gets very little hearing among the 
orthodox, whether he speaks or writes. Now, what 
his Unitarian hearers supremely want is life, faith, 
inspiration, moral guidance. To them, criticism of 
orthodoxy is as unnecessary as criticism of Buddh- 
ism. I think it is often worse than unnecessary — it 
fosters that self-complacency which is one of the 
worst evils we have to encounter. The old ortho- 
doxy, at its best, had an exquisite vein of humility. 
I know well that just as deep and fine a humility 
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co-exists in the best specimens of the Liberal faith, 
with a very different way of thought. But I'm 
afraid our rank and file are, as a body, somewhat 
lacking in this grace, and in the spirituality which 
can scarcely exist without it. And the habitual 
hearing of criticism, which, be it ever so large-mind- 
ed, must be often disparaging of their neighbors' 
beliefs, tends, I think, to foster this self-compla- 
cency. 

I desire no advantage for Liberal ideas so much 
as to have in any community a Liberal church whose 
men and women are in the largest and best way re- 
ligious —not only sincere and humane, but conse- 
crated and enthusiastic. 

But there is another word to be said as to the or- 
thodox whom we may reach — and, as to that, my 
constant association with the orthodox, through my 
family and early connections, should teach me some- 
thing. I think, from our standpoint, the orthodox 
may be divided into three classes. (So far as I ob- 
serve, pretty much everything earthly may be divi- 
ded into three classes !) There are, first, the bigot- 
ed, the case-hardened, the apathetic, and all those 
who, from one cause or another, are quite out of 
reach of Liberal influences. Then there are those 
in whom a genuine and beautiful religion goes along 
with content in the old beliefs, with some softening 
and modification. This class is large ; much of the 
very best religious life in America resides in it. I 
am by no means clear that this element will in 
our day or at any time that we can foresee advance 
to the Liberal position. Orthodoxy out of which 
Calvinism, substitution, and eternal punishment, 
have dropped — which centers in loyalty and love to 
the divine-human Christ — which wisely uses the old 
forms, church and Bible and liturgy — this kind of 
religion has great vitality. I suspect it will long 
continue to supply a home for many who would 
else be homeless. It tends, I think, somewhat to 
concentrate in the Episcopal church, though all the 
churches have a share of it. Now, this element in 
orthodoxy may, no doubt, profit by that kind of 
criticism which comes from a large and generous 
and delicate judgment. But it is a coarser and 
more aggressive criticism into which most minds 
will tend ; and this does the worst disservice, in re- 
pelling and alienating those orthodox with whom 
we ought to be friends. A fuller mutual understand- 
ing would do a world of good to the better men of 
both parties. I would give anything to mix up a 
dozen orthodox ministers I could pick out, and a 
dozen Unitarian — say in a month of camp-life. 
They would do each other a heap of good ! 

Then, finally, there is that class in the orthodox 
church to whom we have a real mission — those who 
are not at rest, who are feeling* after something oth- 
er than they have found. Now, what such souls 
need is not for the most part intellectual demonstra- 
tion — it is spiritual food. Little need to tell them 
of the insufficiencies of orthodoxy ; they learn all 
that too well. They want comfort, they want in- ' 
spiration ; they want set before them something i 
they will feel is worth living for, and to be told how > 
to reach it. The critical comparison of religions is j 
all very well ; but our present need is to see to it | 



that we have a religion to compare ! Let 's Yaise 
some wheat — let 's get plain men and women'into 
pure, ardent, joyful ways of living. 

A great work of demolition is doing itse/fvrith al- 
most frightful rapidity ; and, in consequence, un- 
numbered men and women are for the time house- 
less and starving ; and I 'm eager to see them fed. 
As for the Liberal plows and mills and ovens being 
better than the other kind — well, the world will be- 
lieve it not when it reads our advertisements, but 
when we give it plentier and better bread. 

V. THE WORSHIP OF MARY. 



J. C L. 



Both Origen and Jerome cite passages in which 
the Holy Ghost is called the Mother of Jesus. 
There may be some connection between the use of 
this phrase and the exaltation of Mary to the place 
of a divinity in the church. "At the present day," 
(says Hanson), " throughout the Greek and Roman 
churches, Christianity rests more upon faith in the 
Virgin than upon faith in Jesus." Dr. Pusey, in 
in his " Eirenicon," tells us that, while the Episco- 
pal churches in southern India and Ceylon are call- 
ed by the natives " Jesus churches," those of the 
Roman Catholic faith are called " Mary churches." 
The man who, on his death-bed, should commend 
himself to God would receive no favor from an Ital- 
ian priest. If he commended his soul to Jesus, he 
would be looked upon as a " half-convert :" only if 
he invoked the name of Mary would he be known 
to be sound in the faith. Says Dr. Pusey again : 
" Where our natural language would be, ' God will 
do this or that,' there it seems equally natural for 
Roman Catholics to say, ' Mary will do it.' At least, 
where we expect beforehand, in the unfinished sen- 
tence, to find ' God ' or * Jesus,' we find 4 Mary.' " 

We need not look far into the religions of pagan- 
ism to find, as a significant element in them, the 
adoration of virginity. The most beautiful and cost- 
ly religious edifice of Athens was the Parthenon — 
the temple of the virgin. We find this form of adora- 
tion among the mythologies of Asia ; we find it in 
the worship of Egypt and in the Vestatia of Rome. 
The idea of virginity was often associated with the 
idea of motherhood. Even in China, according to 
the legend, the parent of humanity was a virgin- 
mother. Danae was the mother of Perseus. And 
Vesta, though devoted to perpetual virginity, was 
the stata mater of the Roman forum. The deified 
Cybele was " Mother of all Gods ;" and, in general, 
the idea of divine persons of the female sex was so 
prevalent and the rites which recognized them were 
so popular, that any religion which appealed to pa- 
ganism, with no place in it for a deified woman, 
would seem deficient in divine attributes. 

Philosophy also lent its support to this tendency. 
Everywhere had sprung up schools and sects favor- 
ing celibacy and chastity. The grounds for asceti- 
cism, for the mortification of the whole sensuous 
nature of man, were set forth in Pythagoras, and 
Plato and Plutarch, and by many of less influence. 
The Essenes among the Jews and the Stoics among 
the Romans practiced austerity of life. 
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Before the end of the first Christian century, we 
hear of Simon Magus, who, claiming to be a rival of 
Christ, is accompanied everywhere by a woman 
named Helena, whom he proclaims to be the incarn- 
ation of divine thought. Many of the church fath- 
ers notice the worship of this woman. We hear of 
Simon in Palestine, in Egypt, and in Rome. Gnos- 
ticism, which gave birth to a brood of sects in the ' 
Christian Church, regarded God as revealed by 
i£ons or emanations, of which Christ was one of: 
the principal ones, and a female spirit, named the 
Divine Sophia, was another. Soon we find the di- 
vine wisdom incarnated as a sister, and then in the ' 
mother of Jesus, entitled to almost equal reverence. 

Some time in the second century, the legends of 
the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus, ac- 
counts unknown or neglected by his immediate fol- 
lowers, sprang up and gained wide circulation and 
acceptance. In many ways they must have seemed 
most opportune and providential to those who wish- j 
ed to fit the new faith to the old worship and phi- 1 
losophy. Isis, Latona, Flora, Ceres, all had divine j 
qualities, which found their parallel in Mary. Old 
systems and old rites were grafted upon the new 
belief. And when, in the fourth or fifth century, 
the deification of Jesus was complete, Mary of Naz- 
areth, as the " Bride of God " and as the " Mother 
of God," could hardly be less divine. 

There were those who protested against this ten- 
dency, like Nestorius the Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple. One of his presbyters said in a sermon, " Let 
no man call Mary the mother of God ; for she was 
human, and God cannot be born of a mortal." It 
created a great stir, but Nestorius defended the 
preacher, saying bluntly that he did not like the 
phrase (it was coined in Alexandria), and moreover 
" a child two months old could not be God " — thus 
opening the way to another discussion of the Trin- 
ity. But all availed nothing. He and those who j 
sympathised with him were regarded as worse her- 
etics than Cain and the Sodomites. Nestorius was 
deposed, exiled, persecuted, dying in the deserts of 
Thebais. 

This is one of the invocations addressed to Mary 
by Athanasius, in the fourth century : " Remember 
us, O most holy virgin, and for the feeble eulogiums 
we give thee, grant us great gifts from the treasures 
of thy grace, thou who art full of grace ! Queen, 
and Mother of God, intercede for us !" Ephrem 
of Edessa, in the fifth century, says : " We fly to 
thy patronage, holy Mother of God ! Protect and 
guard us under the wings of thy mercy and kindness ! 
Most merciful God, through the intercession of the 
most blessed virgin Mary, and of all the angels, and 
of all the saints, show pity to thy creature !" By this 
time, also, there were some who offered sacrifices to 
Mary, and some who made her an essential person in 
the God-head. Those who still clung to heathenism, 
and who at first charged the Christians with atheism, 
now referred to the virgin as " the Mother-Goddess 
of the Christians." More and more, as time pass- 
ed, her sphere in the ecclesiastical system increas- 
ed, until, as Lecky says, she was exalted " as an 
omnipresent deity, of infinite power as well as infi- 
nite condescension. The legends represented her 



as performing every kind of prodigy, saving men 
from the lowest abysses of wretchedness or of vice, 
and proving at all times the most powerful and most 
ready refuge of the afflicted. The painters depicted her 
invested with the divine aureole, judging man on 
equal terms with her Son, or even retaining her as- 
cendancy over Him in heaven. In the devotions 
of the people, she was addressed in terms identical 
with those employed to the Almighty." Even to- 
day, one may find in popular use at Rome the Psal- 
ter of St. Bonaventura — which is but an edition of 
the Psalms adapted to the worship of the Virgin. 
The principal alteration consists in the substitution 
of " Divine Lady " for " Lord." The Latin dominus 
is displaced by domina — the very word which in the 
old pagan days designated Cybele, Venus, Juno, 
Diana and Isis. 

It would, of course, be false to say that the wor- 
ship of Mary, any more than the worship of Jesus, 
is wholly owing to the legends of the Infancy or to 
a wrong interpretation of them. Many causes, as 
we have seen, conspired to bring about this result 
But that the short account of the miraculous birth 
and conception of Jesus, in the Gospels, has had 
great influence in extending and confirming these 
errors no one can deny. It debars men still from 
understanding the pure, helpful humanity of Jesus. 
It causes many to reject his claims, classifying him 
among those superhuman, mythological beings of 
history, whose life is too remote from ours, too 
shadowy, or unreal or celestial, to afford any hope 
or help or example to struggling mortals on the 
earth. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune writes 
that "Gambetta is persuaded that if girls are not educated up 
to the level of the Republican ideal, the Republic will fall 
down to their notion of what it ought to be. It will become 
a disguised monarchy or theocracy, until the time is ripe for 
the Pope and Cxsar to advance upon the stage and invest 
themselves with all power. Gambetta said the best advisers 
he ever had — not alone as to the conduct of his private life, 
but in politics — were good women, whose minds were eman- 
cipated from sacerdotal tyranny. The French woman, in his 
opinion, is a marvellously gifted creature, and would be, if 
emancipated, simply peerless. It was of vital importance to 
the commonwealth that the fullest justice should be done to 
the girlhood of France." 

" Dr. Cuyler, in The Evangelist, collates some instructive 
figures. In 1876, 70,500 were added to the Presbyterian 
churches. In 1877 the number was 61,700 ; in 1878 it was 
53,000; this year 49,000, which Dr. C. calls a 'pitifully small 
figure.' While still pondering upon the above figures and 
their sadly diminishing ratio, our eye falls upon some other 
statistics in The Presbyterian. After a little good-natured 
raillery at Dr. Bacon for considering what Presbyterians are 
to do for a new catechism, The Presbyterian says : ' We are 
publishing, buying and using more copies of the Westminster 
Catechism than at any period of the church's history, and 
hear no voice lifted asking for a new one. The old is bet- 
ter." Possibly there is no necessary or logical connection 
between the facts as stated by Dr. Cuyler and those given by 
The Presbyterian. But we are voicing, we believe, quite a 
general impression when we say that it seems to us altogether 
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probable that there is a relation of cause and effect to some 
large extent between the two facts, and that a re-statement of 
the standards and catechism would be followed by more. en- 
couraging figures in the increase of church membershipof the 
Presbyterian order." — Th- Advance. 

"There are now signs on the firmament both of the church 
and the world that a higher era is about to be. There seems 
now at least an abdication of all thrones and dominions which 
have hitherto opposed progression, and amidst much confu- 
sion of old things much space also clearing for some better 
new thing to be built up. There has arisen among the most 
advanced peoples a new and vigorous impulse towards a high- 
er social organization than has as yet been exhibited among 
men— an organization which shall be more and more built 
upon the groundwork of a mutual co-operation instead of one 
of selfish competition— which shall establish a scale of ranks 
in society graduated according to the natural ascent of gifts 
and powers and moral attainments, rather than according to 
any arbitrary advantage or artificial distinctions, and which 
shall make the power of the whole equally control the exer- 
cise of the strength of the strong, and bear something of the 
burdens of the weak. • • • All institutions based upon 
distinctions arbitrary and not natural, conventional and not 
moral, are decaying daily, and sooner or later will fall before 
that Spirit of Brotherhood which Christianity tends continu- 
ally to cherish and spread."— Frederic Meyers' "Catholic 
Thoughts." 

Prof. Swing is almost persuaded to be an evolutionist. He 
says : " However defective or false the evolution theory is in 
its radical form, no one can any longer doubt that our earth 
is the arena of a law of progress which declares that all things 
must march onward and forward, and, like Lot's wife, must 
never wish to go back. • • • Do you know of any old 
form of human thought that has not been compelled to yield 
to this law of evolution and, parting with its yesterday, make 
ready for the morrow ? All things have been caught up by 
this steady wind or this flowing stream and been borne for- 
ward. Old philosophies, old agriculture, old domestic arts, 
old sciences, medicine, chemistry, astronomy, old modes of 
travel and commerce, old forms of government and religion 
have all come in gracefully or ungracefully and have said, 
'Progress is king, and long live the king.' An evangelical 
clergyman has recently put it down in his new book that God 
is the author of a progressive revelation ; that He gave His 
church in the olden time the truth of a day and for a day, 
and that should we adopt the morals of Moses we would be 
arrested and sent to prison as criminals. Truer words seldom 
have come from such a source, and applicable, for they teach, 
us that the law of a gradual unfolding is so dear to the Crea- 
tor that He makes even His revealed scriptures bow to the 
general principle." 

M. J. Savage, in one of his late sermons, speaks of the real 
unity of selfishness and sacrifice. He says: "We cannot, 
even if we are ever so selfish, we cannot afford to neglect the 
welfare and rights of other people. Doesn't it make any dif- 
ference to me what the material condition of my neighbors is? 
If my neighbors cannot support themselves, I must help sup- 
port them ; if they are sick, they may impart to me the dis- 
ease; if they are living in a hovel, next door to me, they take 
away from and deface the beauty of my own residence. It is 
just as important to me that my neighbors should be pros- 
perous and well off as it is that I should be prosperous my- 
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self. They cannot possibly, any of them, get any good with- 
out benefiting me by it. • • • There cannot possibly be 
any intelligent conflict between selfishness and sacrifice. That 
which is for the best good of everybody, must be, in the long 
run, for the best good of the individual ; and that which is 
for the best good of the individual, must be for the benefit of 
society. For those qualities, those characteristics, that make 
you a man. high, sweet, pure and true, — it is just those things 
that constitute your own perfection, that make you of use and 
value to the society of which you are a single member. There 
is, then, no conflict, no antagonism. Only learn to establish 
equity between man and man, only give free play to the ben- 
eficent and beautiful impulses of your being, and there shall 
be no more talk of self or sacrifice, but only a free play and 
activity of human nature, culminating in the kingdom of God, 
of truth and of love." 

Evangelicalism is not in a hopeful way, according to the 
New York Herald. The latest statistics of Presbyterianism 
" show a lamentable want of progress. The prominent Synod 
of Philadelphia, at its last meeting, devoted its chief atten- 
tion to the low state of religion within its bounds. The 
Metropolitan Synod, of New York, reported that the number 
of its church members has actually decreased during the past 
year. An examination of the minutes of the General Assem- 
bly will show a steady falling off for the past four years, and 
this, too, in the face of a vast increase of population. In 
1876 those minutes reported an addition of 70,500 members 
by confession of faith and by dismissal from other churches. 
In 1877 the number fell to 63,700. In 1878 it went still low- 
er, — to 53,000. This year it has sunk to the pitifully small 
figure of 49,000! The utmost claim that is made in the min- 
utes is that the total membership of the whole church has 
only increased by 7,000 members within a year. As many 
church rolls are very carelessly kept, the strong probability is 
that the Presbyterian body numbers no more communicants 
than it did a year ago ! What is true of the venerable Pres- 
byterian denomination is true of all the other evangelical 
bodies. Honest 'tally keeping' shows but small advance. 
The veteran editor of the New York Observer has lately de- 
clared that 'a great spiritual drought is prevailing such as 
has not been known in the present century. We do not re- 
member the time when revivals of religion were so few and 
so far between; when so few accessions to the churches were 
reported, and when the Church positively seemed so much in 
danger of receding before the world.' " 

Prof. Youmans, in the last Popular Science Monthly, has 
the following word for the Chinese: "The Chinese are emi- 
nently a peaceable people. In this respect they conform more 
perfectly to the theoretical standard of Christian morals than 
any Christian nations. Duels are unknown among them ; and 
they consider a resort to force as proof of an inferior kind of 
civilization. They are conservative, and dread all violent dis- 
turbance. Gov. Davis says: 'They have lived so much in 
peace that they have acquired by habit and education a more 
than common terror of political disorders;' and again, 'Their 
common maxim is, "Better be a dog in peace than a man in 
anarchy."' We used to hear many years ago about a quality 
called moral courage, and the stand for principles in defiance 
of brute force; but since our great war less has been heard of 
that very unmilitary virtue. It will therefore be refreshing to 
recall a conspicuous Chinese instance of it. On the 38th of 
December, 1857, a mile of gunboats, English and French. 
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were drawn up in line before the city of Canton. They sum- 
moned the Viceroy to surrender, but he did not comply. The 
allies then opened fire, and kept up for many hours a hot bom- 
bardment. Nothing entitled to be called resis ance was of- 
fered ; there was no enemy. Having battered down a sufficient 
number of dwellings, and got tired of their 'glorious' sport, 
the allies stopped the cannonading. A squad was then sent | 
to demand of the Viceroy, Yeh, the formal surrender of the | 
town. 'We shall surrender nothing,' was the reply, 'because 
we are right and you are wrong.' 'Then we will take you 
prisoner.' ' You have the power." 'Come with us, then.' But 
the Viceroydid not move. Thereupon they lifted up the chair 
in which he sat, and carried him on board Lord Elgin's ship- 
As to who were the real victors in this case, may be safely 
left to the future verdict of civilization." 

Prof. Swing, speaking of Goldwin Smith's fears of a "mor- 
al interregnum," says: "When he affirms that the decline in 
the belief in the miracles of the Bible is overthrowing religion, 
he seems to forget that there are several religious sects which 
have for hundreds of years rationalized the narratives of the ; 
Bible, and these sects have equaled in morals and purity the 
sects which have given their faith to the letter of the holy 
book. The Unitarian sect, many Episcopalian leaders and a 
branch of the Quaker school, have long been rationalistic in 
religion, and if they have found God and morality in their 
paths, then a chaos cannot be predicted upon any prospect 
that what is now called orthodoxy is about to pass over to a 
similar rationalism. If the New England coast with its ra- 
tionalized faith has for a hundred years produced not only 
honest men, but men of religious morals, upon what ground 
are we to fear that a general religious rationalism will wreck 
the hopes of mankind? Indeed morals might be expected to 
advance by as much as religion should make a partner of com- 
moa sense; for the arm of human intelligence is very power- 
ful and can win many a victory. An overthrow of miracles 
will never be an overthrow of religion, not even an overthrow 
of Christ, as a providential guide and savior, for God and His 
natural world are not in the department of miracle, but in the 
field of law." Prof. Swing also thinks the belief in immor- 
tality is not collapsing as fast as Prof. Smith thinks. He 
says: "It is claimed that there is in our land one million 
Spiritualists. Not many of them are advocates of the magic 
cabinets and magic raps, perhaps ; but, scattered all through 
the churches of all names and creeds, they receive visits from 
their dead, and stand upon the border of a better land. Of 
this theory I believe not one word. Whatever proof may 
have come to others, none has ever come to me, that any mes- 
sage ever comes back from those whose lips have become once 
white in death. But in the existence of a million who feel 
that the souls of the dead are near them, we must find evi- 
dence that the idea of an immortal life has not been over- 
thrown among the masses which are formulating the ideas of 
the next generation." 

A New York correspondent writes to the Christian Register : 
"Rev. Robert Collyer, though greatly in demand, appears 
thus far to meet all drafts upon his strength and time with 
prompt payment. The crowd persistently sets toward the 
Church of the Messiah, and the evening congregations are in- 
spiring. It is almost as difficult to report Mr. Collyer as a 
concert of thrushes and nightingales. His sermons run off 
into trills and quavers, and are punctuated with smiles and 
tears, and filled with the preacher's peculiar magnetism, which 



as yet has not been translated into human speech. He has 
been preaching of late about children, about the wise and 
foolish virgins ; and, two Sundays ago, he and Mr. Beecher 
hit on the same text: 'Be angry, and sin not.' Mr. Collyer 
had promised himself not to ask aid for other churches, from 
his people, who, as every one knows, have just rolled the 
great stone of debt away from their own sepulchre. But when 
Mr. Douthit came on from Illinois to the Institute at Provi- 
dence, he had a burden on his mind about a little church, in 
a place called Mattoon, which he imparted to his old friend ; 
and last Sunday night Mr. Collyer broke over his resolution, 
and told the story of 'Brother Jasper," and asked aid for that 
little church. Indeed, it would be as difficult to keep the 
prairies and Chicago out of his discourse as it was for Mr. 
Dick to ignore the head of King Charles. His heart yearns 
over his former flock ; and those who listen to him, and are 
edified, cannot help wishing the Chicago people might know 
all he thinks and feels and says about them in the midst of 
his new success. Perhaps they understand it all better than 
any outsider can tell them. Mr. Collyer preached in All 
Souls Church on Thanksgiving day, and on coming out 1 
heard a lady say she would like to shake hands with every- 
body. As we have had an exceptionally mild and lovely au- 
tumn, there is just a hint of a suspicion, in some minds, that 
he has brought us a better climate. He has been up to Unity 
Chapel, Harlem, and has spoken words of che;r to the hand- 
ful of Unitarians there assembled. He dwelt on the essential 
oneness of modern orthodoxy and liberalism ; while liberal- 
ism has not gone back, orthodoxy has made great strides to- 
ward a common ground of meeting." 



SAXON GRIT. 

Read at the Forefathers' Celebration in New Xork City, Dee. 
32, 1879, by Robert Collyer. 

Worn with the battle, by Stamford town. 

Fighting the Norman, by Hastings Bay, 
Harold the Saxon's sun went down, 

While the acorns were falling, one Autumn day. 
Then the Norman said, " I am lord of the land ; 

By tenure of conquest here I sit ; 
I will rule you now with the iron hand ;" 

But he had not thought of the Saxon grit. 

He took the land, and he took the men, 

And burnt the homesteads from Trent to Tyne, 
Made the freemen serfs by the stroke of the pen, 

Eat up the com, and drank the wine. 
And said to the maiden, pure and fair, 

" You shall be my leman, as is most fit. 
Your Saxon churl may rot in his lair;" 

But he had not measured the Saxon grit. 

To the merry green wood went bold Robin Hood, 

With his strong-hearted yeomanry ripe for the fray. 
Driving the arrow into the marrow 

Of all the proud Normans who came in his way, 
Scorning the fetter, fearless and free, 

Winning by valor, or foiling by wit, 
Dear to our Saxon folk ever is he, 

This merry old rogue, with the Saxon grit. 

And Kett, the tanner, whipt out his knife. 

And Watt, the smith, his hammer brought down, 
For ruth of the maid he loved better than life. 

And by breaking a head made a hole in the crown. 
Fr»m the Saxon heart rose a mighty roar, 

"Our life shall not be by the king's permit ; 
We will fight for the right — we want no more." 

Then the Norman found out the Saxon grit 
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For slow and sure as the oaks had grown 

From the acorns falling that Autumn day, 
So the Saxon manhood, in thorpe and town 

To a nobler stature grew alway. 
Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 

Standing by law and the human right, 
Many times failing, never once quailing, 

So the new day came out of the night. 
• •••••• 

Then rising afar in the Western sea, 

A new world stood in the morn of the day, 
Ready to welcome the brave and free, 

Who could wrench out the heart and march away " 
From the narrow, contracted, dear old land, 

Where the poor are held by a cruel bit, 
To ampler spaces for heart and hand — 

And here was a chance for the Saxon grit. 

Steadily steering, eagerly peering, 

Trusting in God, your fathers came, 
Pilgrims and strangers, fronting all dangers, 

Cool-headed Saxons, with hearts aflame. 
Bound by the letter, but free from the fetter, 

And hiding their freedom in Holy Writ, 
They gave Deuteronomy hints in economy. 

And made a new Moses of Saxon grit. 

They whittled and waded through forest and fen, 

Fearless as ever of what might befall ; 
Pouring out life for the nurture of men ; 

In faith that by manhood the world wins all. 
Inventing baked beans and no end of machines ; 

Great with the rifle and great with the axe — 
Sending their notions over the oceans, 

To fill empty stomachs and straighten bent backs. 

Swift to take chances that end in the dollar, 

Yet open of hand when the dollar is made, 
Maintaining the meetin', exalting the scholar, 

But a little too anxious about a good trade; 
This is young Jonathan, son of old John, 

Positive, peaceable, firm in the right, 
Saxon men all of us, may we be one, 

Steady for freedom, and strong in her might. 

Then, slow and sure, as the oaks have grown 

From the acorns that fell on that old dim day, 
So this new manhood, in city and town. 

To a nobler stature, will grow alway ; 
Winning by inches, holding by clinches, 

Slow to contention, and slower to quit, 
Now and then failing, but never once quailing, 

Let us thank God for the Saxon grit. 

IN MEMORIAM, 

E. A. B. 

Just on the threshold of three-score-and-ten — 
An upward pathway, shining more and more — 
She heard the call, and passed within the door 

Whence none that enters ever comes again. 

Henceforth will Want await her step in vain. 
Wise Charity will have a lessened store: 
The beatings of a faithful heart are o'er, 

And struggling Truth hath lost a loyal brain. 

Ah, foolish plaint! Hath God no other sphere 
For virtue's use, and love, and loyalty, 
That they should perish with the body's breath? 

O, noble Friend, thy life's long service here 

Thou crownest now with its best ministry, 
And quickenest faith beside the door of death ! 
Cleveland, O. F. l. h. 

Chinese. — Harvard College recognizes the wider brother- 
hood. Ko-Kun-Hua is the name of its Chinese professor. 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



J. LL. J. 
'• What news abroad i' the world t" 

Shelby ville, III. — Bro. Douthit believes in the Gospel 
of Beauty as a part of the Gospel of Duty, and hence we read 
that his church has recently been frescoed throughout. 

Chicago. — The ladies of the Chicago Flower Mission do 
not end their labor of love when the season of flowers is over 
but did a beautiful thing on Christmas day by visiting the 
County Hospital and hanging a Christmas wreath on each 
cot, and giving Christmas cards to all the patients. They al- 
so sent to other hospitals ; distributing, in all, over three hun- 
dred wreaths. 

Scotland. — Rev. Fergus Ferguson, of the U. P. Church, 
was recently arraigned for the second time before the Presby- 
tery on the charge of heresy for preaching a discourse on the 
Dilemma of Orthodoxy. His church have r esolved that if the 
pastor is worried further they can do without the Presbytery 
and they will withdraw from the body. I ndependence is quite 
catching. 

Personal. — Rev. Dr. Kerr, of Rockford, has been preach- 
ing a few Sundays at Kansas City. E. I. Galvin has been 
compelled to abandon his post at Walla Walla. W.T.; is now 
I sojourning in Chicago, and would like opportunities to preach 
in the West. He may be addressed at Unity office. Rev. C. 
G. Howland, of Kalamazoo, is spending a month at Lawrence, 
Kansas, where the heroic activity of the laity demonstrates 
the fact that they deserve a minister. 

Milwaukee. — Apropos of Goldwin Smith's "Moral In- 
terregnum," and the disposition of some people to get up an 
ethical Bull's Run on the strength of it, it is interesting to 
know that the organization most active in bringing to 
light the infamous management of the house of correction 
in this city, were not, as one would be led to suppose from 
Mr. Smith's logic, the Christian churches and the public ad- 
vocates of religious dogmas, but rather the rationalistic or- 
ganization of the Freie Gemeinde and tl>e very secular Board 
of Trade. Indeed we are informed that only two preachers 
in the whole city openly stood by the public demand for ex- 
planation and punishment. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Dan Rice has recently "got religion," and 
is going out of the show business. This is well, but would 
it not be still better if, after growing religious, he might have 
continued in the show business? We take it there is no 
greater need of our times, than of Christian showmen, i. c., 
men who will give to the harrassed and fagged humanity of 
the Mississippi Valley, amusements that will recreate and not 
dissipate; give them laughter without coarseness; relaxation 
without unthriftiness. It took a Frenchman 10 state for us 
the weighty principle: "How to direct a nation's industries is 
a grave problem, bnt how to direct their amusements is a still 
graver one." 

Philadelphia, Pa. — At the last monthly meeting of the 
Friends, Lucretia Mott was reminded that by virtue of her 
old age and the inclement season near at hand, it might 
be her last opportunity of meeting with them. She would 
that Friends might "be preserved in their simplicity and un- 
trammelled by dogmas." She plead for the 6,000 colored 
refugees in Kansas, and reminded the Friends that their mid- 
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week meetings were established by the "fathers as a testi- 
mony to their belief that the first day of the week was not 
exclusively a holy day, but that the worship of the heavenly 
Father might just as properly be engaged in on one day as on 
another." 

Evansville, Ind. — Mr. Chainey has recently preached a 
sermon on " To-day," evidently thinking that Yesterday has 
had too much honor given it. He says : " What I claim is, 
that to-day is richer in every way over any yesterday. It can 
not be proved that men were more perfect yesterday than to- 
day. The lives of many, whom the world honors as almost 
divine, will not stand the test of the demands we make of 
truth, honesty and virtue, in the conduct of the humblest cit- 
izen. Life, property, peace, happiness, are a thousand times 
more secure to-day than they were in any golden age of the 
past." 

New Hampshire. — From Tlu Risitig Faith we learn that 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins, late of Detroit, has charge of a hopeful 
Liberal movement at Andover Centre; that the Village Im- 
provement Association at Franklin Falls have opened an at- 
tractive reading-room, with pictures on the wall, the leading 
magazines and reviews on the table — is there any village but 
what needs an Improvement Association? — from other sourc- 
es, that the Unitarian parsonage was violently taken posses- 
sion of by a large number of people ; that the same people 
neglected to take away the many things they carried there, in 
all of which the Western friends of Mr. and Mrs. Enoch 
Powell will be interested. 

The Uni versalists. — The Alabama organ of this denom- 
ination, published at Notasulga, comes to us bristling all over 
with the old-time pugnacity of this denomination. The ed- 
itor is engaged in a red-hot discussion over the scriptural 
teaching of final punishment with a Dr. Graves of the Bap- 
tist church. One W. C. Davidson, a recent convert from the 
Baptists, challenges any one to discuss with him the dogmas 
of total depravity, vicarious atonement and endless punish- 
ment. This internecine war in the name of the Gospel, with 
Bible texts, Greek roots for ammunition, seems to us rather 
dreary work. It is nevertheless a necessary work to do, as 
many are reached through this textual door who could not be 
found by any other; besides, if ammunition must be used, 
Bible texts are in every way more harmless than the leaden 
bullets and faggots which they have supplanted. This de- 
nomination has received two new recruits from the Congrega- 
tionalist body, Rev. L. D. Boynton, who takes care of their 
parish at Elgin, 111., and Rev. C. K. Gibson, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Wayland, Mich. 

Lo, the Poor Indian. — It is refreshing to. glance through 
our Quaker exchanges, to find how steadily, earnestly and in- 
telligently they cling to their faith in an unity large enough 
to embrace in peaceful fellowship the hunted red man of the 
.West. It would seem just now as though the Friends were 
alone willing to recognize that the defendant has any case at 
all. Let "Bright Eyes," of the Ponca tribe, be heard in be- 
half of her kin. If not her, Carl Schurz at least has a right 
to be heard, who in his last report says: "The progress 
made by some of the wildest tribes, within my own official 
experience, is most encouraging. When I entered upon my 
present duties, I was told by men of long experience in In- 
dian affairs that we would never be able to do anything with 
the Spotted Tail Indians, under Red Cloud, 'until they had 



received another thorough whipping.' Since tha't time they 
have twice been obliged to change their location. A general 
outbreak was predicted a year ago. When I visited them, this 
autumn, I found their freighted wagons by hundreds on the 
road, with their young warriors on the box. Their chiefs, 
with their people, are making hay and cultivating fields on the 
bottom lands, many of them building houses for their fami- 
lies, anxious to have their children educated, many requesting 
that their boys and girls be taken to our schools in the East, 
and the universal wish to be settled and led on in the white 
man's way." 

Keokuk, Iowa. — The good-will between Unitarians and 
Hebrews, reported in our last issue, is further exemplified in 
this place. The society of B'nai Israel invited the Unitarian 
Conference, at its recent meetings, to hold part of its session 
in their synagogue, which was received with unquestioned 
good-will, but owing to the practical exigencies of previous 
engagements it could not be accepted. Rabbi Bogen was 
cordially welcomed to the privileges of the Conference, and 
his voice was greeted with applause ; and on the 14th inst. Rev. 
John Andrew, of the Unitarian church, joined with him in 
the celebration of the Jewish Feast of Lights, in the syn- 
agogue, commemorating the triumphs of the Maccabees. 
Lights were kindled, with songs and benedictions, and Mr. 
Andrew preached to an overflowing house from the text, "Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is when brethren dwell 
together closely in unity." 

Mattoon, III. — The indestructibility of a rational seed 
once sown has been a fundamental article in our creed for 
years. The latest cheering vindication of the principle comes 
to us from this place, where a church, bearing the fair name 
of "Unity," has been closed for several years, and even it* 
most believing friends feared it was very dead, slain by the 
old, old enemy, debt. But recently it has arisen and conquer- 
ed this, even the last enemy of the modern church. The de- 
tails of its release are touchingly tender. T. P. C. Lane, one 
of Harvard University's earnest sons, to whose missionary 
zeal the society and building largely owe their existence, gave 
$1000, as a memorial tribute to Miss Ida Lane, a beautiful 
daughter recently deceased, to whom this church, as we well 
know, was the shrine upon which she laid some of the choic- 
est offerings of her fair young life. Another thousand dollars 
was raised by the citizens, and then J. L. Douthit, of Shelby- 
ville, who has always been godfather to this church, told the 
story of its needs so earnestly to some one at Providence, R. 
I., while attending the Ministers' Institute, that he returned 
with the additional $1600 necessary to release the fettered 
church. All hail! Mattoon. Welcome to your new life. 
May your sister societies profit by your example, not to get 
into debt, but if unhappily they be overtaken, let them not be 
cast down, for, hard as it may be to live, it is still harder for 
a Liberal Society to die. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — The Daily Gasettt of Dec. 16 con- 
tains a sermon of C. G. Howland on Purity of Speech, a clear 
word on a most important subject. Unity heartily responds 
to the sentiment of the following: " We talk of the press as 
a means of enlightenment, there is no end to the praise we 
bestow, and justly, on the beneficent art of printing, a cheap 
literature is one of our constant boasts; but, after all, when 
we see how beneficent inventions may be employed for scan- 
dalous purposes, and that cheap literature includes all these 
possibilities and actualities of things that disgust and sicken. 
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and what an engine of corruption these movable types have 
become, our exultation must needs be a little modified, and 
we are in a position to appreciate the feeling of that member 
of Congress who expressed his gratitude that newspapers and 
books were not circulated in his district. 

"I sympathize very heartily with Comstock in his efforts 
to exclude from the United States mails all the poisonous 
trash that comes from the press, and while he may 
sometimes be more zealous than wise, and may even do ille- 
gal acts, yet the evil which he is trying to suppress is so enor- 
mous that I can overlook an occasional stretch of authority, 
or even a small tyranny ; and hence T have no tears to shed 
over the pains and penalties of those who have depended for 
a livelihood on pandering to the low instincts of men, and 
whose printed words break down the moralities of life and 
debauch the universal conscience." 

Land-Marks. — The speed of the ship can be most readily 
determined by observing how rapidly the land-marks on the 
shore are left behind. A recent copy of The Journal, an or- 
gan of the Friends, contains a historical statement taken from 
the Philadelphia Ledger, describing the persecutions of the 
Southwick family, by the Puritans in and around Boston. 
The article contains some historical corrections of Whittier's 
touching poem, "Cassandra Southwick." The following is an 
old-time Boston warrant. Let Unity readers peruse it, and 
then sigh for "the good old times" of the sainted forefathers: 

"To the Constable of Boston; You are, by virtue of an 
order of this Court of Assistants, held at Boston the 3d inst., 
required with the executioner to enter into the prison, and 
there forthwith take the person of Josiah Southwick, a ban- 
ished Quaker, and the executioner is there to take him, and 
strip him from the girdle u/noards, and whip hint with ten 
stripes out Boston, and delivei him to the constable of Rox- 
bury, who is also to cause him to be tyed to the cart's tail, 
stripped as aforesaid, and whip him through A'oxbury with 
ten stripes aforesaid, and then deliver him to the constable of 
Dedham, who is also required to whip him at the cart's tail 
with ten stripes as aforesaid, and so discharge him out of 
your jurisdiction. Make your several returns on the back 
side of this warrant, to the secretary, forthwith. Dated at 
Boston, the 9th of September, 1661. By the Court, 

"Edward Rawson, Secretary." 

Indianapolis, I nd. — Julia Ward Howe has recently 
preached in this city, on "Culture." C. D. B. Mills, of Sy- 
racuse, has also been lecturing before Unity Club, and 
giving conversational lectures in private parlors, for both of 
which we hope many places in the West are making prepara- 
tion. Mr. Mills is making his annual tour through the West. 
Where thorough independence of thought and radical inquiry 
join with ripe culture and tender reverence, as they do in 
him, a benediction always goes with them. Mr. Cooke's 
lectures on the "Origin and Growth of Religious Ideas," are 
being published in full by the city papers, and listened to by 
large audiences. The last, on the "Uod Idea," finds the ulti- 
mate truth in the thought "of an all-embracing, all-pervading 
' unity, of which all things are expressions, whose methods ap- 
pear as universal laws. He is not far off, but in each event of 
each day. Viewing cosmos as the body of the infinite spirit 
of truth, seeing his law, his life and his love in all things we 
know, we must feel at home in the world. It is glorious with 
thought, it is wondrous with truth; it is guided in order; it 
is aflame with beauty. We have but to look at things as they 
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are, and truth appears for our guidance and comfort ; for the 
real God is ever present, and fills all the bounds of being. He 
is the law that never falters ; the truth that never changes ; 
the love that is ever warm and bright. He is the beauty of 
nature; the progress of worlds; the spiritual attraction that 
delights the soul." The lecture culminated in these beautiful 
lines of Clough: 

"It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, truth is so; 
That, howso'er I stray and range, 
What'er I do, thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, thou dost not fall." 

Oakland, Cai.. — Work and Play of Dec. 7 contains an 
abstract of N. E. Boyd's lecture on the Ethics of Money-Get- 
ting, in which he says, "The maxim, 'The world owes every 
man a living," is true only when married to its counterpart — 
Every man owes the world a life." He states it strongly and 
says: "If we get our living without earning our living, we 
are either thieves or paupers. No matter how much money 
we may have inherited, we owe the world a life." Recogniz- 
ing the high value of money and the holiness of getting it, 
he yet has a timely word against the besetting sin of covetous- 
ness. "Herein lies the wickedness of all gambling; essen- 
tially covetous itself, it ever begets more covetousness. There 
is no exchange of values, but whatever one wins another loses ; 
the successful gamester preys upon the unsuccessful ; the good 
fortune of any implies the misfortune of some other. No 
wholesome thirst is slaked, no value is created by all the ac- 
tivity of the players ; they only band together to cheat each 
other and mutually whet cupidity. The loss of one party is 
unrecompensed, the other's winnings are unmerited, and the 
covetous propensities of both are fostered and increased. 
Hence, all games of chance, with stakes however trifling, tend 
to demoralization, and should be utterly avoided and discour- 
aged. We should constantly, and as a matter of principle, 
refuse to take any part in lotteries or raffles under any pretext 
whatever. Let us not do evil that good may come ! 

"It is a searching question, What am I living for? But 
let us each one learn to put it to self with an unsparing and 
unflinching fidelity. Am I living for short-lived, selfish ends, 
or for all time and human interests? Am I merely getting 
my living out of the world, or am I giving the world a manly 
or a womanly life?" 

Laporte AND Valparaiso, Ind. — Sunday, the 14th Dec, 
we spent in this circuit, on an exchange with Bro. Crooker, 
speaking in the morning at the former place, to a hearty con- 
gregation. Leaving a well-organized Sunday-School, graded 
on an unique plan, to be hereafter spoken of, we rode across 
the country, the cold and rough country, twenty-two miles 
and spoke to the resurrected congregation at this place, where 
an absolutely crowded house awaited us, aisles, pulpit-steps 
and all taken, admirable singing with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Nearly two-thirds of the congregation consisted of 
the brightest kind of bright young people from the Northern 
Indiana Normal School. This school is something unique, 
and gives special interest to this field. It is a private enter- 
prise, has received no outside help save a small donation from 
the county in which it is located. ' It now numbers upward 
of 1500 students on its roll, gathering them all the way from 
Kansas to Pennsylvania. It has Preparatory, Teachers', Col- 
legiate, Business, Engineering, Musical, Fine Art, Phono- 
graphic and Telegraphic Departments, as well as a Review 
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Term for teachers during the vacation; so " school keeps " 
fifty-two weeks in the year, not stopping even for Fourth of 
July, and the little town is literally crowded with students 
the year round. The remarkable success of this enterprise is 
ascribable — I, To the condensed courses of study and the 
comparatively short time necessary to acquire at least a gene- 
ral view of the studies in hand. 44 The Collegiate Course" is 
promised to the diligent in two years, thus accommodating 
many who could not indulge in a thorough course ; a, To 
the marvelous cheapness of the school, a furnished room and 
board for $1.90 per week, which the economical may reduce 
still further. $100 in advance pays for board, tuition, and 
furnished room for a year of forty-four weeks; 3, H. B. 
Brown, the principal, is a born schoolmaster, with executive 
and business sagacity enough to build a trans-continental 
railroad. The character of this school, plus the interesting 
week-night appointments at Hanna, Mishwaukee, and other 
points, makes the 41 diocese" of Northern Indiana, now in 
charge of 44 Bishop" Crooker, the most active and one of the 
most interesting I-iberaLniissionary fields now in the West. 

Hartford, Conn.— Rev. J. C. Kimball's lectures in the 
Cheney building at this place, prove the large interest there 
still exists in the public mind, concerning thedoctrinal^topics 
of religion, as they have been listened to by large audiences 
and have been read by much larger audiences, as they are 
printed from week to week in the Hartford papers. In his lec- 
ture upon the Unitarian Idea of God, he tells how President 
Adams persuaded Chief Justice Marshall, of the justness of 
the Unitarian position, by asking him to examine the Bible 
candidly. After such a study the Chief Justice said : 44 1 am 
amared; I have gone through the entire book this past year, 
as you suggested, and I must say that, judged by its plain 
words and by the manifest intention of its writers, just as a 
lawyer would judge any other document, it teaches beyond all 
question your Unitarian faith." How Dr. Watts in his later 
years, reluctantly gave up the doctrines of Trinity, for want 
of scriptural evidence. 1 n his latest prayer, he said : 44 O Lord, 
hadst thou told me plainly in a single text of the Bible that 
Father, Son'and Holy Spirit are three real and distinct per- 
sons in thy nature, I would humbly have accepted the words." 
But continues Mr. Kimball. It is not in the Bible alone, how- 
ever, that we find this^great doctrine of God's unity. It is a 
truth with which the whole vast volume of nature, from the 
granite rocks beneath our feet to the shining orbs above our 
heads, is all full. There is not a fact, not a hint, not an indi- 
cation even the most faint and far fetched in' all its countless 
realms that the being who made them and of whom they are 
supposed to be a reflection is in any way a try-personality. 
The whole domain of matter, every remotest and most re- 
condite substance that science has revealed, has been searched 
through and through, so far as Theology could do it, to find 
something which would serve at least as an emblem and illus- 
tration.of the doctrine ; but not one, not so much as an ap 
proach to it, has ever come to light. 

Mr. H. P. Goddard, of this city, has been defining Bush- 
ncllism in 44 Good Company " for December ; the views which 
"led to what was a virtual trial for heresy in 1849, and made 
the followers of Jonathan Edwards look upon Bushnell with 
sentiments akin to those with which a sincere Romanist of 
the Middle Ages looked upon Martin Luther. He did not 
found a new school of theology, nor add another to the end- 
less bodies of divinity. But he led the way into a new free- 



dom of theological investigation ; he set men anywhere to 
thinking ; he demonstrated that the truest piety may go hand 
in hand with the most fearless and searching inquiry." He 
taught that the Bible is rather a poetic than a scientific book ; 
44 a gift of God to the imagination," he declares it, and affirms 
that one must not confuse its metaphors with its dogmas. He 
totally rejected the Edwards view of justification, propitiation 
and atonement, that involve a belief that Christ's blood was 
accepted in lieu of that due a vengeful Deity from a disobe- 
dient race. He taught that Christ and his salvation are not 
bound up in any such notion, but rather that Christ came to 
teach righteousness and that His life and death make for 
righteousness by the force of His divine example leading men 
thereto and therein to an atonement of sin. 

England.— Francis Power Cobbe, has recently delivered a 
course of five lectures in London on the Duties of Women, 
which were followed by discussions. The Unitarian Herald 
says that she 44 commented strongly on the evil of the opinion 
there are some virtues l>elonging specially to women, others 
more particularly to men." 

The Modern Revitw, a new quarterly appears with the new 
year with Richard Acland Armstrong, B. A., Dr. Carpenter, 
Miss Cobl>e, Wickstead, Dr. Vance Smith and other familiar 
names on the first list. The following sentence from its pro- 
spectus leads us to expect to find in this an able ally in the 
propagation of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion. Close observation, reveals the fact that types of ortho- 
doxy, more or less pledged to tradition, and types of agnosti- 
cism, more or less distinctly atheistic, divide the chief hospi- 
tality of existing Reviews; while types of religious belief 
spiritual, yet reasonable, fail of adequate expression. It en- 
sues that religion and science, faith and reason, tend to be 
popularly regarded as contradictories ; nor will it be disputed 
that the opinion is rapidly spreading that such is their relation. 

If, then, there are men who, amid many diversities of 
thought and habit, yet agree in fervent loyalty to the princi- 
ples of free inquiry, in fearless welcome to the teachings of 
modern science, and in deep conviction that the sanctities of 
faith and hope must be permanently characteristic of sound 
manhood, these constitute a third party in the intellectual 
world with peculiar claims to share the public heed. To 
afford competent writers within this circle their due influ- 
ence, whatever that may be, in the formation of the national 
thought and sentiment, is the purpose of the Modern Review. 

An invitation extended to W. H. Herford, of Manchester, 
to examine a class of school-girls upon the 2d Book of Sam- 
uel, led him to carefully read that book, which resulted in his 
refusal to conduct the examination, and in a pointed and em- 
inently sensible letter addressed to the Unitarian Herald, 
from which we quote, he says: 44 As a teacher, as a parent, 
as a man, I protest against the criminal carelessness, or the 
almost incredible superstition, which puts such a book into 
the hands of thousands of girls and boys for study. Observe, 
for study, not simply to be read ; though that would be pol- 
luting to young minds ; not for examination in fixed portions, 
but for study of the whole. Now, the selector of the book 
cannot know what the book is, cannot have read it over. It 
must have been next in order on some rota, like regiments for 
Indian service, or cabs for hire. The syndicate cannot have 
selected it with their eyes open. • • • To find 
— narrated, as it were, in one tone, written in one color — traits 
of beautiful, permanent humanity, along with deeds of most 
oriental lust and savagery, must simply confuse the young 
mind, just where it should most carefully be kept clear. Such 
mixtures of good and evil teaching ought, I submit, to be 
kept from the young even in books of profane literature; but 
what must be the result when the "dim religious light" of 
inspired Scripture is thrown over such a moral chaos !" After 
enumerating some of the more 44 frightful examples," and 
omitting others not to be mentioned, he says: "It is time 
this worship of the letter was done away. 4 The Law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.' It is a sad contra- 
diction to bring the ideas of right and love, learned at the 
feet of Jesus, to be schoolmastered not by the Law, even, or 
the prophets, but by these Annals, in which, of necessity, 
stand out most prominently the savage traits of a rude though 
gifted race." 
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La Crosse, Wis. — A more unique and striking indication 
of the growing Unity than any mentioned in our last, was a 
Thanksgiving service held at this point, at which Rev. L. W. 
Brigham. of the Universalist church, joined with the Rector 
of the Episcopal church in a union service in the church of 
the latter, Mr. Brigham preaching the discourse. The gaping 
chasm that once lay between an Universalist and an Episco- 
palian was wider than any that ever lay between an Unitarian 
and a J ew, hence the bridge that unites them is a finer tri- 
umph for Unity. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Under this head we will hereafter notice all books, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines received at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial 
comment as our space will admit; thus giving to publishers an advertising 
medium which will introduce their Liberal and Progressive publications to 
the most appreciative class of readers. 

Any publications notictd in this column can bo ordtrtd from this office. 

From James Miller, New York: John IV. Chadwick's Ser- 
mons, current series. I. Rational Religion. II. Is Life 
Worth Living ? III. The Man Jesus. Issued monthly ; sin- 
gle copies, 6 cents ; annual series, including postage, 50 cts. 

From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston : Unity Pulpit, Nos. 1-10, 
Sermons of M. J. Savage ; published weekly ; single copies, 
6 cents; per annum, $1.50. Nos. 1-12, on The Morals of 
Evolution. 

Catalogue of the Indianapolis [Ind.] Classical School, Prof. 
T. L. Sewell, A. B., and W. T. Abbot, A. B., Principals. 

Catalogue of the North- Western University, Evanston, 111., 
Oliver Marcy, LL. D., Acting President ; Jane M. Bancroft, 
Ph. B., Dean of Woman's College. 

From Jansen & McClurg, Chicago : The Faith of Reason, 
John W. Chadwick ; Roberts Brothers The Value of Life ; 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS ! 

In packing the bag of St. Nicholas, we trust Unity readers will remember that a gift is valuable in proportion as the joy 
it gives is perpetual, and a thing of sense is above all things most suitable. To aid in such a selection we append the fol- 
lowing hints, earnestly commending them to Christmas-Tree Committees, parents, Unity subscribers, and Santa Clans* 
agents in general. The following or any other Books and Cards in the market can be ordered from Unity Headquarters, 
75 Madison Street, Room 57, Chicago, 111.: 



"w n .a. t to give. 

1. TO INQUIRERS. 



Studies of Christianity. James Martineau $1 25 

Discourse of Religion. Theodore Parker. Cloth 1 50 

do. do. do. Paper. ... 75 

Orthodoxy; its Truths and Errors. James Freeman 

Clarke I 25 

Bible for Learners. 3 Vols 6 50 

What is the Bible? Sunderland 1 00 



The Bible of To-day. Chadwick $1 50 

Unitarian Affirmations. Cloth 50 

do. do. Paper 25 

Childhood of the World. Clodd 50 

Essentials and Non-Essentials of Religion. James 

Freeman Clarke 50 

Faith of Reason. Chadwick. (Just out.; 1 00 



2. CHARACTER BUILDERS. 



Endeavors after a Christian Life. Martineau $ 1 00 

Reason, Faith and Duty. James Walker 2 00 

Nature and Life. Collyer I 50 

The Life that Now Is. Collyer I 50 

Man in Earnest. do 75 

Simple Truth. do I 00 

Creed and Conduct. O. B. Frothingham 1 00 

Life of Samuel J. May 75 

Daily Bread ; (for Children) 80 

WatchworJs for Little Soldiers; (for Children) .... 80 

In the Clearings ; (for Children) 80 I 

Sayings of Jesus, Series A, Infant Class Cards ; Illumi- 
nated by Prang 15 



Kindness to Animals, Series B, do., do $ .15 

Corner Stones of Character, Series C, 12 Cards 20 

Illuminated with photos of gems of art. No more 
suitable presents can be given little children than 
these cards, either in packs or separate cards. 

Faithful to the Light; (for Children) $ 

Little Splendid's Vacation ; (for Children) 

Forest Mills ; (for Children) 

Stories for Eva ; (for Children) 

Father Gabrielle's Fairy; (for Children) 

Photographs of Channing — Card 20c.; Cabinet 30c.; 
Life Size $5. 



.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 
.80 



3. BOOKS OF CONSOLATION AND WORSHIP. 



Sursum Corda $1 25 

Poems of the Life Beyond and Within. Stebbins... . f 50 

The Way of Life. Hosmer. Paper 40 

do. do. Cloth 50 

Day Unto Day 75 

ALL CLASSES. 
Learned, Vila Blake, Herbert, J. H. Allen, Wendte, 

Bixby, Jones and others $ 50 

No better present can be made to the thoughtful 
and inquiring than the above two volumes, unless 
it be a subscription to Unity for 1880. It will visit 
your friend fortnightly with its helpful word for 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion 
throughout the year, for I 50 

-w n o im: to G> I "V 23 TO. 

Let not your Christmas love be narrow. Let your prayer be broader than that of him who prayed, "O Lord, bless me 
and my wife, my son John and his wife — us four and no more. — Amen." But remember needy causes as well as needy per- 
sons — worthy institutions as well as worthy individuals. If Unity and its associate industries at 75 Madison St., the propa- 
gation <>f Liberal ideas, and the publication of better helps for Liberal Sunday-Schools enlist your sympathy, see to it that 
the Christmas Tree, particularly if your life has been prospered, bear evidences of your good will. We look for your Hol- 
iday co-operation. We want to put Unity into the Reading-Rooms of 100 different Schools and Colleges in the West, 
where it will greet the eyes of the best young men and women of the oncoming generation. For this purpose we will fur- 
nish Unity at $1.25 per annum. Who will give us $125? Above all, let our Churches and Sunday-Schools remember their 
obligations at Christmas-time, a portion of which is suggested by what follows — the acknowledgment of Receipts and 
Treasurer Shippen's note. 



Harp and Cross. A Collection of Religious Poetry ....$ 80 
Sacred Poetry. Memorial Vol. Sir John Bowring.. . . 90 

Child's Book of Religion. O. B. Frothingham I 00 

Daily Praise and Prayer. R. R, Shippen 1 00 

Sunshine in the Soul 50 

Quiet Hours I 25 

4. GOOD FOR 

Channing's Works. New and complete edition $ I 00 

Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. Vol. 
I of Unity. [The Pamphlet Mission.] Containing 
Discourses by Messrs. Collyer, Frothingham, Thom- 
as, Savage, Clark, Simmons, Snyder, Chadwick, Gan- 
nett, Forbush and others. Neatly bound and indexed 50 
The Same, Vol. II, containing discourses by Messrs. 
Higginson, Herford, Samuel Longfellow, Kohler, 



ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an expert 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Vale in a three years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Djsrby, President. 



RECEIPTS FOR UNITY. 

Prof. P. H. Philbrick, $1.25 ; Prof. C. A. Eggert, $1.25 ; 
Euclid Saunders, Esq., $1.25; J. J. Dietz, Esq., $1.25; Rev. 
O.Clute, $1.25; Daniel Head, $1.25; Mrs. A. T. Hazen,$o.75; 
R. F. Doten, $1.50; A. D. Lugibihl. $1.50; Rev. D.C.White, 
$1.00; Mrs. Mary B. Lee, $1.25 ; D. B. Frankenburger, $1.25 ; 
G. L. Storer, $1.25 ; C. W. Askew, $1.25 ; C. I. King, $1.25; 
Mrs. M. C. Foster, $1.25 ; Andrew Davis, $1.25 ; E. E. Bry- 
ant, $1.25; Frank Cooper, $1.25; H. C. Adams, $1.25; L>. 
R. Jones, $1.25 ; W. F. Allen, $1.25 ; Miss E. A. Giles, $1.25 ; 
L. D. Coombs, M. D., $1.50; W. B. Weeden (donation), $50; 
B. H. Bartol (donation), $10; W. C. Gannett (donation fund), 
$150. 



Entand at the Pott OfBca at Chicago u tooond claw matter. 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 



Vol. IV. CHICAGO, JANUARY 15, 1880. No. 10. 



GOODNESS, AND SOMETHING BESIDES. 

GEORGE S. MEKRIAM. 

I am reading with great interest and sympathy 
the third volume, covering the New Testament pe- 
riod, of "The Bible for Learners." But I feel one 
great defect in the book. The author's conception 
of religion includes nothing more than enthusiastic 
goodness. "And what more is possible?" some 
one may ask. I answer, This is possible, this is 
necessary, — the sense of God ! The author uses 
freely the name of God, but in his use of it I find 
it impossible to recognize any other meaning than 
that of an ideal of human conduct. He seems to 
express his own thought fully and justly in the chap- 
ter on the Gospel of the Kingdom. He says of 
the secret brought to light by Jesus : " This new 
discovery, this great principle, may be described, 
according to the side from which it is approached, 
as the worth of man or the love of God" And in 
what follows he shows clearly enough that to his 
own mind "the love of God" has no other meaning 
than what is conveyed by "the worth of man." 
Take this characteristic passage. " Man is akin to 
God. God is our Father. This great, this glorious 
truth was discovered and proclaimed by Jesus ; and 
its meaning for each one of us is, that to be and to 
do good is his true nature and his highest blessed- 
ness." 

I do not care to press the point that this as an 
exhaustive definition would have been utterly re- 
jected by Jesus ; that it leaves out half of what is 
most deeply characteristic in him ; that it reduces 
to a mere figure of speech what to him stood for 
an unspeakably great reality — the fatherhood and 
love of God. What I urge is that this definition, 
which leaves man nothing to worship, nothing to 
trust, nothing to yearn toward, higher than an un- 
developed possibility in himself— fails to satisfy, 
not only Jesus, but the human heart in its depth 
and the human soul in its height. You can never 
satisfy heart and soul by offering it a magnifying 
glass in which to see its own idealized image. 
Goodness at its best becomes love, and the very 
nature of love is to go forth from itself and rest 



upon another. Man's sublimest attainment is faith, 
and the essence of faith is repose upon something 
greater than one's self— not on one's image in a 
looking-glass ! 

That vast word, God — it stands for something 
before which all our definitions fail, but which the 
soul in its supremest moments feels and knows, 
and thrills to the core in the recognition. Be it in 
the glow of worship when a noble hymn surges up- 
ward from a great congregation, — be it when the 
solitary soul in midnight darkness is lifted above all 
fear by a voice saying, "It is I; be not afraid !" — 
be it when the face of nature becomes to the awe- 
struck and adoring beholder the manifestation of a 
divine presence, — be it in whatever one of those 
moods that have inspired the psalms and prayers 
and prophesies in which humanity touches its 
height — always there is the living sense of some 
all-pervading reality, in man yet above man ; never 
so profoundly felt as when expression and even 
thought stands beggared before something tran- 
scending its utmost powers. 

I think we are feeling in this age more deeply, or 
at least more generally, than ever before, that the 
truth about God cannot be put in definitions or ex- 
act statements. But that feeling may go with either 
one of two mental attitudes. We may think, — as 
the author of this book seems to think — that man 
has absolutely no knowledge of any spiritual ex- 
istence outside of his own present self. Or, we may 
hold that man is penetrated and enveloped by a 
living, spiritual power ; that in it he has an inspi- 
ration to a trust and hope immeasurably larger 
than sense-knowledge could justify ; that he is a 
child of God. Not merely that he will or may be- 
come a pretty good man, in his little space of sixty 
or seventy years ; but that he is being drawn toward 
goodness, not simply by his own endeavor, but by 
a power best likened to that which draws the tides 
and wheels the planets, and that what we witness 
here is only the first stage of his destiny. I speak 
of "thinking" this to be so, and speak of "mental 
attitude ;" but what I want to express is something 
deeper than any theory or metaphysical subtlety ; 
it is a temper pervading and possessing the whole life. 
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Religion is not merely enthusiastic goodness, — 
in the sense of ardent pursuit of an ideal of per- 
sonal conduct. It includes that, and emphasizes 
it But it includes, too, a reverent, growing, adoring 
sense of a divine reality filling the universe. It in- 
cludes trust — a sense of safety and assurance far 
beyond what our visible condition warrants. With- 
out this spirit of worship and trust, our goodness 
grows languid and faint. It is like a plant cut off 
from air and sunlight. We get tired of self-culture, 
weary of the image in the looking-glass ! True, 
this conception of goodness without any real God 
professes to leave room for-the play of human love. 
But it is human love in its freest and noblest exer- 
cise that carries us to something beyond itself. It 
is when love — not the word or the thought, but the 
thing: that which lies in the mother's heart, which 
fuses in one existence the true husband and wife, 
which sends Jesus in yearning pity among the 
profligates and harlots — it is when love like this 
sees its beloved going astray, or stands beside the 
death-bed, that its eyes look upon God and its 
hands are clasped and drawn by the immortals. So 
through love God bears eternal witness to himself. 
And when we see an intellectual age getting hope- 
less about God because it cannot understand him ; 
when we see how gloomy grows the sky above the 
heads of strenuous thinkers like George Eliot and 
Matthew Arnold ; and when then we turn to the 
ever- living faith in God and immortality as it shines 
in the simple household, shedding its light over the 
empty cradle or the path of the wayward boy, we 
seem to hear Jesus saying, " Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes !" 

Springfield, Mass., Jan. i, 1880. 

VI. JESUS AS THE SON OF MAN. 

J. C. L. 

The Jewish hope of a national Deliverer, though 
long delayed, never died. At length the Messiah 
would come, and all things be changed. Bondage 
and captivity would cease, power and prosperity 
would come. War and desolation would give place 
to peace and plenty. All nations would do homage 
to the Kingdom of Jehovah, and pay tribute to the 
house of David. And many were the titles of 
greatness that poetic and prophetic fancy lavished 
upon the expected conqueror, judge and king. In 
the apocryphal book of Enoch, written a hundred 
years before Jesus was born, the Messiah is called 
"the Righteous One," "the Elect One," "the 
Anointed," " the Son of God," " the Son of Wo- 



man," and "the Son of Man." The most com- 
mon title, however, was " the Son of Man." By 
that phrase was the future deliverer most frequently 
designated ; by that phrase was Jesus best known 
to the first Christians ; and finally that phrase was 
the one which Jesus oftenest used in speaking of 
himself. There can be no doubt it was his favorite 
designation. There were those who called him 
Rabbi, but he seemed not to think it conferred any 
honor. Some called him the Son of David, but he 
never called himself so. Except to that lone wo- 
man at the well of Samaria, he never calls himself 
" Messiah." Rarely and reluctantly does he accept 
the title of " Christ." Look through the first three 
gospels, which being the earliest have the highest 
historic claims, and see how he never calls himself 
the " Son of God." Yet see how many times in 
Matthew alone he calls himself the " Son of Man !" 

There must have been something in this phrase 
peculiarly significant to the thought and in harmony 
with the character of Jesus. What was it ? The 
phrase was very old ; it was the title of a prophet. _ 
It occurs more than ninety times in visions of Eze- 
kiel ; the name by which the ancient seer heard 
himself addressed by the voice of God. And yet 
while Jesus was conscious of prophetic mission and 
powers, he was much more than a prophet in the 
sense in which that office had hitherto been under- 
stood. The prophets of the past had been a stern, 
ascetic, exclusive sort of men — moved by a sense 
of duty more than by the impulses of love ; — strong- 
er in their denunciations of the wicked, than in their 
comfort to the faithful ; passing by human sorrow 
and suffering as beneath their notice, or possibly 
but the penalty of an offended God. The latest 
type was John the Baptist, who preached wrath and 
repentance, but left his disciples with little joy in 
the present, and singularly destitute of hope for the 
future. 

Jesus came to men as a prophet, -—prophets were 
sorely needed in those times — but also as a brother. 
He saw the sins of the people, — denounced their 
hypocrisy and pride, their complacency and world- 
liness, their herb-tithing and overreaching, their 
loud profession and small performance. But the 
sight of every suffering man arrested him ; he pitied 
the poor and the weak ; his heart went out to those 
ignorant of the love of God — living in a state of 
sullen denial, doubt or despair, or wandering as 
flocks without a shepherd. The " Son of Man," 
too, has had his day of struggle and temptation. 
The " Son of Man" has had his sense of friendless- 
ness and grief; to-day he has not where to lay his 
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head, yet he comes to testify of the light which he 
has seen ; of the truth which has been revealed to 
him. He is sure of the infinite love of God, and 
he has come to seek and to save those who are lost. 

The "Son of Man," in the mouth of Jesus, 
though borrowed from the rhapsody of Daniel, 
seems to mean something more than the title of an 
official. The " Son of Man " is very human, the 
dutiful child of humanity, of near and tender kin- 
ship to all his race, acknowledging the perpetual 
claims of neighbor, friend and brother, to the very 
lowest and humblest of mankind. The expression 
can never cease to interest us as the only title 
■which he freely adopted, — as the one which seemed 
best to embody all that he wished to be and do for 
the race. 

It would be wicked not to print the following let- 
ter from Dr. Bartol : 

Boston, Dec. 5, 1879. 
Dear Unity : I send you the money, as you neg- 
lect to send me your bill ; for I refuse to be paid 
for my contribution to your columns, which bear 
out so bravely the meaning of your name. There 
must be other denominations; but all hail to your 
loving search for some thread that strings them all ! 
Liberty is for the sake of union, and else were what 
a poor selfish thing ! "Law is liberty ;" the Indian 
maiden of the Ponca tribe, " Bright Eyes," is justi- 
fying her baptismal name by reminding us, — with 
gentle implication of a doubt how far such a law 
has been obeyed by these so free United States. 
But I say love, too, is liberty ; but only when it is 
purity of love ; and the semi-monthly prophecy, 
which your welcome sheet is christened with at its 
head, is coming, however slowly, to pass in the 
state and the church. You are doing something, 
like every true patriot, to fulfil the prediction you 
made. I am cordially your friend, 

C. A. Bartol. 

RELIGIOUS UNITY. 
11. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

The formula of Evolution, so far as we care to 
use it in the present article, is thus expressed by 
Herbert Spencer : " A change from an indefinite, 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent het- 
erogeneity." 

This phrase — in abstract, philosophic terms — ex- 
presses the condition of the ancient human world 
as well as that which was sub-human. The world 
started in " religious unity ;" but it was the indefi- 
nite, incoherent unity, or homogeneity, as of the 



fire-mist. The primeval fire-mist was a unity ; but 
it was a unity that contained within itself the neces- 
sity of unfolding into all the wondrous complexity 
of the Copernican system, where " one star differ- 
eth from another star in glory." A plowed and har- 
rowed field in spring has a striking unity, or homo- 
geneity, in appearance. One square rod of it looks 
just like any other square rod ; and yet the same 
field may contain, beneath the surface, the seeds of 
corn and wheat and rye and barley and oats, be- 
sides a dozen kinds of grasses and weeds. 

The primal religious unity of the human race was 
of this kind. There were no apparent divisions as 
yet, any more than there are in the first single 
sprout of the tiny oak, that, when it is grown, will 
develop into a giant with a thousand limbs, branch- 
ing into ten thousand twigs and a million leaves. 
The first men looked around and above them with 
wonder and awe and fear. They recognized every- 
where a power that was not their own. They rea- 
soned well, with what ability they had and accord- 
ing to their knowledge. They knew nothing, and 
at first could know nothing, of any other kind of 
power except such as they themselves possessed 
and exercised. Thus, as they 'saw the sun move, 
the clouds drive across the face of heaven, the tor- 
rents dashing down their courses ; and as they felt 
the winds blow — tremendous, invisible forces ; and 
as heat and cold and hunger— other invisible forces 
— seized upon, tortured and killed them ; what 
could they think but that they were beings like 
themselves, only possessing terrible and mysterious 
powers ? 

But it was all, as yet, an indefinite, incoherent 
unity. They had thought out no clear distinctions. 
There was as yet no hierarchy of gods — no one 
deity claimed their special or permanent allegiance. 
They prayed to or sought to propitiate any special 
power that seemed nearest, that threatened or could 
help. The whole world outside themselves was an 
indefinite multitude of undistinguished gods. 

And when, through the mystery of sleep, of 
dreams and of death, they had come to a belief in 
the survival of the dead fathers and chiefs ; and 
when, through their belief that they could still help 
or hurt, they had begun to pay them worship, still 
the indefinite, incoherent unity remained. There 
were no sects, no rival religions, no infallibilities 
looking down upon or seeking to exterminate »11 
competitors. Each household worshipped its own 
ancestor ; each tribe paid homage to its own chief ; 
and no one thought of disputing the right of others 
to do the same. 
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Here, then, is a hint as to the kind of religious 
unity in which the world started. This, it will be 
perceived, is far enough removed from the fancied 
unity of a primeval revelation of the one God, from 
which, through the " fall " and the depravity of the 
human heart, mankind afterward departed. This 
latter is only the baseless assumption of certain re- 
ligionists who are anxious to make out a claim that 
their particular religion was this primeval one, and 
so establish their modern pretension that their faith 
is the " original and only " — a claim of no more va- 
lidity in their case than is the like pretense when 
put forth in behalf of patent soaps or variety per- 
formers. 

In our next article we will go on to see how this 
unity had in itself the seeds of all the after-growth 
of diversity. 



RELIGIOUS UNITY, 
in. 



M. J. SAVAGE. 



As the homogeneous develops, it of necessity 
evolves the heterogeneous. Progress means diver- 
sity. It is the same everywhere. In society it 
means grades of wealth, power, culture. In indus- 
try it means specialization and division of labor. 
In religion it means different thoughts of God, dif- 
ferent rites, different organizations. 

Let us note a few of the lines of this develop- 
ment, the causes that produce them. 

1. As to gods. The human mind, barbarous or 
cultivated, is perpetually looking for causes, inter- 
preting events, thinking how and why. The bar- 
baric mind could not look far nor deeply. Of ne- 
cessity, then, it would light on man and proximate 
causes ; and these causes would necessarily be in- 
terpreted in the light of the little knowledge thus 
possessed. The only knowledge the first men had, 
or could have, of power, was derived for them- 
selves, and took on the attributes of personality and 
will. Of forms they knew nothing apart from be- 
ings. The winds, the waters, the lightning, cold, 
hunger, the sun, the stars, all these and a hundred 
more, were forms - and thus were thought of as be- 
ings. So the gods were born ; and of necessity 
these gods were many, not one. Those who dream 
of a primeval monotheism, leave out of account the 
natural constitution and growth of the human mind. 
The mind must develop enough to think of a cos- 
mos, a universe, before it could think of one god. 
Why should the first rude men connect together 
stars and lightnings and winds, and so think of one 
power manifesting itself in them all ? Unity comes 
when proximate causes are traced back beyond the 
more striking phenomena, and the one is seen in 
the many. This, I think, may adequately account 
for traces of monotheistic thought in many ancient 
religions. Instead of looking upon these as rem- 
nants of a primitive monotheism, is it not more ra- 
tional to regard them as indicating a deeper insight 
and a farther reaching forethought as the part of the 
greater minds? 

2. Different races and climates determine human 



thoughts toward different religious conceptions. 
Egypt's religion must be colored and shaped by the 
Nile and the desert ; maritime peoples will worship 
the sea and the winds ; mountain dwellers will find 
gods of the hills ; dwellers in the tropics will pro- 
pitiate the scorching sun, and idle, easy-living, lux- 
urious peoples will have deities like themselves. 

3. Then, again, grades of intellectual and social 
culture will work to multiply gods. As men ad- 
vance, they will leave behind their cruder, more 
material deities, and learn to worship loftier ideals. 
But the lower types of man will still retain the old. 
So, as men go on, new gods spring up ; but the old 
only slowly die. Man will always have as their ob- 
ject of worship no better god than the one they are 
able to think of and love. They will fasten on that 
aspect of the universe that fits their mental and 
moral condition. 

4. And on a move, religion becomes diversified 
by the fact that different people come to lay their 
emphasis on now this side of the religious life, and 
now that. Let sentiment, or the emotional side, be 
pushed into prominence, and a whole denomination 
may be the result. Another will spring from the 
speculating or theologizing tendency. Still another 
will result from putting the etherial features of reli- 
gion in the foreground ; and another may be created 
by a form of government, — as the Episcopal or 
Presbyterian, — or by a rite, — as the Baptist, — or by a 
process of centralization, — as the Roman. 

Religion, then, grows like a tree, and, like a tree, 
it of necessity branches out in a hundred or a thou- 
sand different directions. This diversity is a neces- 
sary stage in the world's advance. During this 
stage, 

" Why should we look our common faith to find 
When one in every score is color-blind? 
If here on earth they know not red from green, 
Will they see better into things unseen ?" 

OUR FELLOW-CREATURES. 



J. V. B. 



Why not take the second word in Unity's motto 
as a text for a plea for innocent creatures who en- 
joy life without speech — not quite dumb indeed, 
and having a limited dialect well understood by 
each species after its kind, as any one may observe 
who will listen to the different sounds by which a 
hen manages her brood, yet still without language ? 
But happy, very happy withal, being in such ad- 
mirable health that mere existence is a great pleas- 
ure. I am a dear lover of animals. I never tire 
of looking into their eyes, wondering what a 
speechless soul may be ; and the labors of the 
wild and dependence of the same seem inexpress- 
ibly pathetic to me. That they may be killed 
righteously, I will not dispute, but to hurt and kill 
for mere sport is barbarous and cruel. Touching 
the education of a child in kindness and humane 
feeling, a German poet advises that he shall be 
punished if he has let a rose bush die of thirst, 
and adds : 

" He that spares the dew drops on the grass 
Will never ring out tears from human eyes." 
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I have such reverence for everything that goes, 
that I cannot stop a watch or clock but with some 
inward protest, nor injure any machine without 
conscience. And the birds and animals are such 
exquisite and amazing engines — endowed with 
that mysterious motion called life, which is able 
to feed its own fires, and provided to that end with 
the secret of consciousness, appetite and intelli- 
gence—that I never could find it in me to break up 
that delicate mechanism, stopping that rapturous 
motion and inscrutable sense. I heard a story 
told of a family owning an island where deer still 
roam in the woods. To hunt them is a sport of 
these good people in summer, and they carried a 
friend to the island to share the pastime. While 
the hunters lay in ambush with rifles charged, a 
splendid buck walked majestically out of a cover, 
and stood looking at the stranger, whose position 
made him visible to the animal. Thus the two 
confronted each other with a language full of mu- 
tual admiration, after which the superb creature 
turned and bounded away into the forest. The 
other and more experienced hunter ran impatiently 
from his bush to his friend — "Why in the world 
did you not shoot ?" The man started : " Shoot ! 
I never thought of it. I would as readily have 
thought of taking aim at my mother." The im- 
movableness of that wonder and admiration seem 
to me more excellent than the hunter's art and 
skill. I like not the mangling of pigeons tossed in 
the air to be shot, and I hope the coming man will 
find no sport in killing anything. In the spirit of 
a surgeon who said to me, with a sad reluctance of 
manner that surprised and impressed me : " Well, 
farewell, I have to shed some innocent blood this 
afternoon," and so parted from me solemnly. 



CO-OPERATION BETWEEN JEWS AND UNI- 
TARIANS. 



ISAAC S. MOSES. 



Those who labor for a good cause always find 
themselves in need of help. Men like to be per- 
suaded into any undertaking or effort which con- 
cerns not their immediate wants. A good cause 
appears always somewhat visionary and unprofita- 
ble. The good cause must stand before them as an 
accomplished fact ; they must be able to measure 
and to count the result, before they are ready to co- 
operate. What is needed is the co-operation of the 
best and the most disinterested friends of humanity. 
Why do we stand apart ? Unitarianism is no idle 
imagination ; it has form and color and substance ; 
it is supplying the want of religion to those who 
would otherwise consider themselves excluded from 
the religious community. It has become the apos- 
tle of pure faith and free individual thought in mod- 
ern society ; it is preaching a Mosaism without the 
legality of Moses, and a Christianity without the 
divinity of Christ. Judaism can have no better 
missionary than Unitarianism. Why do we not co- 
operate ? We need not become fused into one or- 
ganization, but we can help each other and strength- 
en the good cause in many ways. Let Unitarians 



make the beginning of a more friendly and heartier 
relationship. Pulpit exchanges are not sufficient ; 
besides, they are a dangerous experiment. Modern 
Jews, as a class, are receptive of the refined and 
more cultured forms of life which so eminently 
characterize Unitarian society. Let the friendly 
approach come from your side, sociallyj not only 
religiously, and you will win a host of co-laborers. 
In the company of liberal Jews, Unitarians may 
unlearn many a prejudice, though sometimes they 
may not find the- great-cousins of Jesus to be all but 
Gods. 

In the midst of so much grossness and infatua- 
tion, it gladdens one's soul to meet here and there 
groups of liberal minds and hearts — why not co-op- 
erate ? 



IMMORTAL. 

Your picture smiles as first it smiled ; 

The ring you gave is still the same ; 
Your letter tells, O changing child ! 

No tidings since it came. 
• • • • • 

Alas ! that neither bonds nor vows 

Can certify possession. . 
Torments me stilt the fear that love 

Died in its last expression. 

Ehsbson. 

And is there, then, no finer, softer speech. 

More swift than word of lip or line of pen, 
By which the language of our souls doth reach 

Beyond our being's scope or senses' ken? 
No tidings since my letter, love? O lend 

Your spirit's ear, and note the message sweet 
Which I in voiceless feeling hourly send, 

And, listening thus, in rapturous silence greet 
My thoughts, which with your own rare converse hold. 

By means "more intimate and blest than seeing." 
Does not my inmost life your life enfold 

In bonds of kindred that include all being? 
No real token since the envelope 

Winged its slow way to eager, waiting hands, 
Has gone to strengthen your too-timid hope, 

And prove my constancy in distant lands. 
But trust me, O my own ! your fears are vain ! 

Of my immortal love you have possession. 
Think not (though I should never write again) 

That love died in its last full, free confession ! 

Ella A. Giles. 



HANS ANDERSON IN THE PULPIT. 
Blessed be the man who invents a good book ! 
And next to him I bless the man who tells of a good 
book when he has discovered one. Howard N. 
Brown is the inventor, and some of his parishioners 
are the "man." Mr. Brown has been preaching 
discourses to the children of his parish, it seems, — 
about tender-heartedness, and truth, and temper, 
and humility, and self-devotion, and the like, and 
the little book called Sunday Stories is made up 
from pages out of these discourses "by some of 
his parishioners, who desire to extend to a larger 
circle the pleasure and the benefit they have de- 
rived from them." Each talk is a little cluster of 
" once on a time " stories ; not anecdotes, but might- 
be anecdotes from child and fairy and animal and 
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flower life. Prose-poems in form, — so well told that 
I can see the children of a Sunday School listening 
with all their eyes, and the little ones with open 
lips, and the smile on every father's and mother's 
face listening behind theirs; so well told that, if 
father and mother are not there, the children will 
be eager and able to tell them all about it when they 
get home. And the best of it is that with very lit- 
tle moralizing, it is just pure "morals ;" each story 
is all point, — it cannot help being remembered on 
account of its imaginative form, and being remem- 
bered, it cannot help " preaching " to the child's 
heart every time it comes into its mind. " Sunday 
Stories" is a good enough title for Mr. Brown to 
call the book, but we should call it " Hans Ander- 
son in the Pulpit." Published by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co., Boston, for probably about $ i or $1.25. 

w. c. c. 



To the Liberals of Indiana : 

We take this method to introduce to you the 
"Indiana Conference of Unitarian and Indepen- 
dent Religious Societies," whose aim is " to diffuse 
Liberal Religious Thought, to advance Practical 
Righteousness, and to cultivate a Helpful Fellow- 
ship and Reverent Faith." 

The conviction grows upon us that it is high time 
for us, as Liberals, to be doing something worthy 
the cause we represent, and commensurate with the 
opportunities before us. Liberal religion has stood 
for large ideas ; we must make it stand for large 
works. The material and intellectual progress of 
our State is rapid, and promises a future far richer 
than the present. In religion there is inertia. Al- 
most all the organized effort made is under the aus- 
pices of the evangelical churches, which, honey- 
combed by insincerity and doubt, are incapacitated 
for the moral leadership of a great free people. 
Their dogmas are at war with modern thought ; 
their methods are as antiquated as the alchemist 
and astrologer. As a result, the rising generation, 
rationalized by the common schools, find nothing 
in current religious teaching either congenial or 
helpful. Thus it occurs that large classes of our 
best young people are destitute of religious interest. 
The very persons who by their culture ought to 
mould religious sentiment and direct religious edu- 
cation, are unorganized and inactive. Philanthropy 
and patriotism demand that something be done to 
religionize this class ; to put the moral leadership 
of community into the hands of our best intellect, 
where it belongs, where it must be if our State 
prosper. 

Many others, who hang on the outskirts of or- 
thodoxy, are in a terrible unrest, trembling between 
the old and the new. They have too much light to 
believe ancient dogmas, yet the new day of peace, 
springing from the clearer light of science, has not 
dawned upon them. Their religious life is embit- 
tered by clerical rebukes, and wasted by indecision. 
They are not growing. They add no moral enthu- 
siasm to society. Many more are yet bound in 
servitude to irrational ideas and fruitless methods. 
They are destitute of that joy springing from our 



wider vision and broader fellowship. Feeling 
called upon to oppose the spirit of the age, they 
defeat the very object they have at heart. 

When we compare what Sunday School scholars 
are taught,— which they will have to unlearn by the 
most painful experience, — with what they might be 
taught were the rational methods of the secular 
school applied to religious instruction, we must see 
that we owe a duty to the orthodox themselves. 
Thus we, as Liberals, ought to assert ourselves re- 
ligiously. It is no time for indifference, for cyni- 
cism, for mere iconoclasm. We are divinely called 
to be architects to the unchurched, building them 
into efficient organizations, where their new life 
may be fruitful in ever growing results ; to be phy- 
sicians to the troubled, allaying their feverish anx- 
iety and unifying their religious life with all that is 
best in our new thought ; and to be teachers to the 
unemancipated, making our presentation of Liber- 
al religion so powerful that its superiority may be 
felt and appreciated. 

As Unitarians, we stand for the recognition in 
religion of those higher unities which are the in- 
spiring watchword and prophecy of progress in 
every department of human activity. Our fellow- 
ship is as wide as humanity ; our cordial welcome 
is extended to every truth ; our effort is not to bind 
thought in uniformity to a creed, but to raise the 
conduct of men into unity with the universal good. 

The Liberals of Indiana, with these responsibili- 
ties upon them and this work before them, ought to 
know each other, and work together around this 
common purpose. We seek your sympathy, your 
influence, your acquaintance, your support. We 
will be glad to open correspondence with all Lib- 
eral parties throughout the State, and hold ourselves 
in readiness to answer inquiries, receive suggestions, 
or render assistance. We desire especially to in- 
crease our conference membership. The fee for 
annual membership is $ 1 ; for life membership, 
$ 10. Communications may be addressed to Rev. 
1 eo. Chainey, Evansville, to Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, 
Indianapolis, or to the undersigned. 

Hon. Firman Church, Pres't, Valparaiso. 

Rev. J. H. Crooker, Sec'y, La Porte. 

The JanGary Atlantic Monthly comes with new and larger 
type, and sixteen more pages than heretofore. In it Mr. How- 
ells begins a new serial story, "The Undiscovered Country," 
which will continue half a year or more, and promises to 
rank as high as his previous ones. Dr. Holmes contrib- 
utes a capital poem on "The Coming Era." "The Bonanza 
Farms of the West " are well described ; and " Reminiscences 
of Washington" begins a series on political and social life 
there for the last thirty years, by one well informed. The 
anonymous article on "Equality" is one of the best. The 
remaining contents areas follows: Thirty-Seven Hundred 
and Fifty-Eight, Part II.: Do You Remember? by W. W. 
Story; Intermezzo, by Harriet Prescott Spofford; Old Creole 
Days and other Novels; Habits of English Life, by Richard 
Grant White; Webster's Speeches ; Electioneerin' on Big In- 
jun Mounting, by Charles Egbert Craddock; The New Edi- 
tion of Chaucer; St. Martin's Summer, by John Greenleaf 
Whittier; Two New French Novels; The Hunt Memorial 
Exhibition ; Holiday Books ; and The Contributors' Club. 
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AN ORDINATION SERVICE. 

There is a highly amusing story of an ordination service of 
olden times — according to a Church Book nearly 100 years 
old. It was a Mr. John Leland, not the celebrated Leland, 
but celebrated enough in that district for ability and for wit, 
and especially so when he ought to have been as grave as a 
parson, for he was just stepping the threshold of that position. 
The following are some of the questions at the examination : 

Moderator : "Brother Leland, do you not believe that God 
chose his people in Christ before the foundation of the world ?" 

Leland (looking up) : " I know not, brother, what God was 
doing before he began to make this world." 

" You believe, brother Leland, that all men are totally de- 
praved?" 

Leland: " No, brother; if they were, they could not wax 
worse and worse, as some of them do. The devil was no worse 
than totally depraved. " 

"Well, there are other questions that will embrace all these 
in substance. I will ask whether you do not believe that sin- 
ners are justified by the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
them?" 

Leland : "Yes, brother, provided they will do right them- 
selves ; but I know of no righteousness that will justify a man 
that won't do right himself. " 

" Brother Leland, 1 will ask you one more question. Do 
you believe that all the saints will persevere through grace to 
glory, and get home to heaven at last?" 

Leland : "I can tell you more about that, my brother, 
when I get there myself. Some seem to make a very bad start 
of it here. " 

The Presbyter, seeing that the audience was greatly amused, 
proposed to his colleagues that they shoujd retire for a few 
moments and consult together. After returning, tliey re- 
marked to the congregation that brother Leland had not an- 
swered the questions as satisfactorily as they could wish, but 
they all knew that he had many eccentricities for which they 
should make every allowance ; that they had concluded ac- 
cordingly to ask him a few questions touching his call to the 
ministry. 

Moderator : " Brother Leland, you believe that God has 
called you to preach the Gospel ?" 

Leland : " I never heard him, brother." 

" But, brother Leland, you feel a great desire for the salva- 
tion of sinuers, do you not ?" 

Leland : " Sometimes I think I do, and then again I don't 
care if the devil gets the whole of them. " 

Upon this the council retired again, and reported as before, 
much to the surprise of Leland, who was constrained to sub- 
mit to ordination. After they had ordained him in due form, 
he said: 

" Well, brethren, when Peter put his hands on people, and 
took them off, they had more sense than they had before ; but 
you have all had your hands on my head, and, before God, I 
am as big a fool now as I was before you put them on." — 
Christian Life. 



" Ijet us forbid the lighting of lamps on the Sabbath, for 
neither do gods need the light, nor men like the smoke." — 
Seneca. 

" Knowledge seems isolated and barren unless accompanied 
by love of all men, and trust in one common brotherhood."— 
CUero. 
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The Christian Register, in a notice of Mr. Chadwick's 
"The Faith of Reason," has the following good words on the 
growing faith : " Mr. Chadwick must be regarded as one of 
the most competent, intellectual and spiritual leaders of a 
growing school of liberal Christians, who are attempting a 
bolder, more radical, a more self-assured, and a more deliber- 
ate work than Mr. Parker's, in the same direction, but far 
more revolutionary, though far more scientific. This 
school is not wilful passionate and criminative. It con- 
siders itself the necessary growth of its fundamental 
principle of evolution. It aims to show to what point 
the vine of humanity has climbed. It regards Christi- 
anity as the survival of the best and fittest among religious 
growths. Its ecclesiastical or dogmatic deformities or false 
flavors — the now incredible parts — are the stains of the soil it 
passed through, useful or necessary, when they mixed with it ; 
but they wear out or exhale, because they are now useless or 
hurtful. Christianity is a part of Nature. It is the form 
natural religion has grown into, the only form that fits our 
general growth, in the more free and cultivated and enlight- 
ened parts of the world. It is a growth, and of course changes 
as it grows, as natural religion does, if there be any difference 
between them. A religion that cannot be revised, corrected, 
enlarged, accommodated, is struck with death. Christianity, 
if it hopes to survive, must accept the fortunes of natural re- 
ligion, out of which it grows, and on which it rests, and in 
and by whose development it is perfected. It has, and can 
have, no permanent disconnection from all other human in- 
terests, — science, philosophy, political economy. It has, and 
can have, no higher authority than belongs to the order of 
Nature, — the nature of things. Its truth is its truth to the 
nature of things ; and beyond this we cannot reach. The 
universe is one. Matter and mind are eternally one. God's 
ways are the ways we see and find in the universe within and 
without. So far as Christianity truly reports them, or keeps 
up with their development, or best represents the religious 
and spiritual side of them, and in closest and fullest harmony 
with all other sides, it owns and holds its ground. But this 
is the price of its title ; and, if it ceased to pay this ground 
rent, its title would cease." 

Mr. Beecher lately said : " My own interest in the empire 
of China, while it has been long continued in a general way, 
assumed far more definite form by the hoodlum population of 
San Francisco, which were not rebuked by the other citizens 
with any such energy and success as they ought to have been 
I made it my duty to study her history, the nature of her in- 
stitutions, and her resources, and I came to the conclusion 
that in the next one hundred years the most remarkable de- 
velopment of the world is coming from that side of the globe. 
If once China shall enter on the new development of growth 
it will hardly have a parallel in the history of the world." 

A foreign correspondent of a New York daily says : " The 
Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon writes from Mentone that the Na- 
tion should listen to Mr. Gladstone as a call to make right- 
eousness and peace their guide instead of blustering. He de- 
clares that England is wantonly trampling Afghanistan under 
foot, and warns Englishmen that under such tutors as The 
Times they are becoming a nation of demons." 

Gov. Garcelon finds one defender in Dr. Talmage, who pro- 
nounces him "from personal knowledge" to be as "pure a 
man as can be found in public life," and said that it was "un- 
fair and unchristian to question his motives." 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTMAS. 

The Christian Register reprints a Christmas sermon of O. 
B. Frothingham, in which are the following paragraphs: 

"Faith grows bright, and hope becomes clear, and love 
deepens, as we are convinced that God has never left Himself 
without a witness ; that the star never needed to move in 
order that it might stand over the cradle of a Messiah ; that 
wise men found the little child in their own land; that the 
angels flashed in other skies than those of Palestine, and 
made their song heard by listening ears on other plaint than 
those of Judea. With rapture we hearken to the universal 
song, the Christmas carol of humanity, with the same great 
burdens of hope and trust, growing richer through repetition 
from age to age. 

" They who speak thus are commonly accused of being en- 
emies of Christianity. Is it a disappointment to find the 
carol a harmony instead of a melody, a sonata instead of a 
tune, a symphony as of Beethoven instead of the shrill piping 
of a shepherd's reed? It needs nothing less than the whole 
of mankind to express the faiths of mankind. The differences 
of religions are as precious as their agreements. Their dis- 
cords can no more be spared than their concords. Their va- 
riety makes their beauty. The spirit that constructed them, 
and touches the keys, knows how to make them blend with- 
out jarring. The great singers do not interfere with one an- 
other; they keep one another in tune. The mighty bards 
build up each the other's fame. Why complain that Jesus is 
not received as the only prophet and saint? Why urge that 
He suffers disparagement if the claims of Mencius and Zoro- 
aster are admitted? The geologist rejoices to learn that oth- 
ers besides himself make discoveries. The astronomer's heart 
leaps in his bosom when he hears that a fellow-observer, on 
the other side of the planet, has detected the same star that 
he has found, and can verify his calculations. 

" Each prophet has his word of might. Buddha's word is 
renunciation, Zoroaster's is purity. Menu's is justice. The 
word of Confucius is moderation, the word of Moses is law, 
the word of Plato is harmony, the word of Socrates is reason. 
Epictetus lays emphasis on self-reliance, Antonius lays stress 
on the peace of the firm and steadfast soul. What word does 
Jesus speak? The word Love. That is his contribution to 
the soul's vocabulary, — Love. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law. Love God, love man, love the poor, the weak, the 
wicked. 'Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven, for thou 
hast loved much,' is his sentence on the sinful woman. He 
introduces love into the bosom of the Hebrew Jehovah, and 
the stern eye fills with tears that drop in summer showers on 
the thirsty ground, and light up with smiles that are sun- 
beams, gladdening alike the just and the unjust. He intro- 
duces love into the conception of immortality, and shows us 
the angels of little children always basking in the light of the 
Father's countenance. He introduces love into politics, and 
kings become ministers, and nobles servants. The neediest 
is lord. He introduces love into social relations, and all men 
are brothers, have everything in common, live in peace. He 
introduces love into the heart, and there are but two emo- 
tions there, gratitude and trust. He speaks, therefore, to the 
poor, the sick ; the suffering. He promises felicity to the 
meek, the lowly, the patient, the long-suffering, the peaceful. 
The wretched welcome his words. This is the religion of 
sorrow. The strong-willed go rather to Socrates; the as- 
piring resort to Buddha ; the nobly reasonable seek the sage 
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of China ; the sternly heroic brace themselves against Moses ; 
the tired, the burdened, the lonely, the sad, go to Jesus. He 
is the heart's teacher.; and so long as the heart, with its affec- 
tions, predominates over the conscience with its sense of jus- 
tice, and the reason with its homage for truth, his will be the 
dearest name on earth." 

Charles T. Congdon, in his reminiscences written for the 
New York Tribune, writes: "It is curious that I should 
first have heard the lovable voice of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
when he was the Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson. One day 
there came into our pulpit the most gracious of mortals, with 
a face all benignity, who gave out the first hymn and made 
the fiist prayer as an angel might have read and prayed. Our 
choir was a pretty good one, but its best was coarse and dis- 
cordant after Emerson's voice. I remember of the sermon 
only that it had an indefinite charm of simplicity, quaintncss 
and wisdom, with occasional illustrations from nature, which 
were about the most delicate and dainty things of the kind 
which I had ever heard. I could understand them, if not the 
fresh philosophical novelty of the discourse. Mr. Emerson 
preached for us for a good many Sundays, lodging in the 
home of a Quaker lady, just below ours. • • • Mr. 
Giles, the Irish essayist, told me a nice little story of Emer- 
son, with which this chapter may conclude. We had a rich 
old merchant, who was a tireless talker, with whom our lec- 
turers sometimes lodged. The good-hearted gentleman caught 
Mr. Giles one evening and kept him a complaisant but dread- 
fully weary listener, morally button-holed, so to speak, until 
nearly sunrise. Then, as they parted for the night, or rather 
for the morning, the garrulous and gratified monologist said: 
' I like you, Mr. Giles ; you are willing to hear what I have 
to say ; Mr. Emerson was here the other night, after he had 
lectured, and he said he did not wish to hear me talk— that 
he had rather go to bed.' Not that the kindest of men meant 
to be uncivil — he merely spoke with the simplicity and direct- 
ness of a Greek philosopher." 

Mr. Beecher is not so boastful as some about the pre- 
eminent success of Christianity. In a recent sermon he said: 
"Eighteen hundred years, and not one-eighth of the globe 
even 'ouched by the light of Christian knowledge! Of the 
1,200,000,000 people on the earth, 1,000,000,000 are to all in- 
tents and purposes as heathen as in the days when Christ was 
on earth. • • The great brood of separate denominations 
are not only not in sympathy, but can scarcely be kept from 
antagonism and conflict. What is the conditions of govern- 
ments to-day? How Russia loves England 1 How Christian 
England loves Russia! How they both love Turkey ! How 
the Bible whets the sword in India and Afghanistan ! Look 
at the government of Spain, of Italy, of Austria, at Berlin, 
in France. Look at the attitudes of the Christian nations of 
the globe. Like roaring lions in the reeds, they wait to 
spring at each other. The governments of the world are 
scarcely redeemed from animalism, and selfishness is pro- 
claimed as the only law of wisdom. Ship-loads of missiona- 
ries are sent out here and there, and we hear of the great 
triumphs of Christianity. Four hundred Chinamen are con- 
verted ! But there are 400,000,000 left behind. I don't ridi- 
cule these endeavors, but I ridicule the men who think that 
they are the evidence of the great power and glory of the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. We must develop men; 
they must be made to grow." Mr. Beecher welcomes the ma. 
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terial work of science to "develop men." He says: "When 
the time comes when the mother is the Madonna, when the 
father is God's priest, and children are brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and are Christians the mo- 
ment they begin to think and feel, then there will be no need 
of extraordinary after-influences. We must have our Chris- 
tians born, and not born again. Is n't this impossible if the 
doctrine of heredity is true? Yes ; the final triumph must 
be preceded by a better knowledge of the laws of transmis- 
sion. If a thing is true, it is that God has fixed in the con- 
stitution of things that parents transmit the qualities good 
and bad in them. Men can transmit cripples and blind men 
and deaf men, drunkenness, insanity. Men are born with 
imperfect lungs and livers, and stomachs, and out of these 
grow a thousand disturbing influences that don't generally 
come into the account in Christian discourses. Men are pro- 
lific of thieves, of fraud, of craft, of animalism. There are 
Neros in the world busy making Neros. The habitations of 
cruelty are busy in all the earth, and there is a constant out- 
play from these fountains. Where are any agencies against 
it? Something must be done to stop pouring into the world 
multitudes who are congenitally prone to evil. This implies 
a better study of the laws of transmission. This truth is un- 
studied and unpreached, and the whole world is sweltering in 
evil because the world is pouring out congenital depravity. 
The time will come when God, warking through natural laws 
on this subject, must be listened to and obeyed. Science is 
yet to be religion. Then we may head this evil off. * • • 
We must work with both worlds— the spiritual and the ma- 
terial — if we would provide the conditions in which men can 
be born into the Kingdom of Christ. If Christianity is a 
sham and a pretense, and only a mutual insurance company 
by which respectable people take each other to heaven, woe 
to it ! We must give unity again to a dispersed God." 

J. B. Harrison writes bravely to the Christian Register, in 
favor of the "antagonism" that attends and brings the growth 
of Unity. "I am one of those who 'see in liberalism the free 
spirit and the vital principle of growth, and not a newly form- 
ulated body of anti-orthodox doctrines,' bnt I think that 'the 
substitution of better ideas and methods in religion in the 
place of "orthodoxy can be better effected by the method of 
antagonism than by first recognizing the common ground, 
and then seeking to enlarge that ground.' I think that his- 
tory gives us no instance of substitution by agreement, but it 
is full of instances of successful substitution by earnest, in- 
spired, persistent antagonism. The antagonism is an essen- 
tial, unavoidable feature and element of such a process of 
substitution as is now going on in Christendom. It is not 
to be regretted. It is a much more wholesome sign of the 
times than indifference or spurious catholicity. Is it not 
probable that there will be far more pronounced antagonism 
before the substitution of better ideas and methods in the 
place of orthodoxy is accomplished?" On the same point, H. 
Powers, of Manchester, N. II., adds in the next Register: 
"There is no common ground — there cannot he — between 
'the free spirit and the vital principal of growth,' in the doc- 
trine which liberalism believes in so heartily, and that fixed 
and perfect system of revealed truth which orthodoxy claims 
to set forth, and which it declares to be alone sufficient for 
the salvation of all mankind. If the liberals are right in 
what they have to say upon the subject of religion, then the 
orthodox are wrong ; if the orthodox are right, the liberals 



are wrong; and it is our duty to say so. Indeed, the failure 
of many to recognize and proclaim this essential antagonism 
between the orthodox and liberal faiths, is the cause, I am 
sure, of a great deal of that spurious catholicity which is do- 
ing so much mischief in our day. Besides, how can we sub- 
stitute one thing for another, unless we show what it is that 
we wish to put in place of the old? We necessarily and 
rightly emphasize the differences that exist between us liber- 
als and the so-called evangelical churches ; and so much of 
antagonism, certainly, as belongs to this, is inevitable, if we 
would continue to live and grow. What the world most 
needs at the present time is the special truth which liberalism 
has to confer upon it, and not that truth which it holds in 
common with the other churches." 

The New York Tribune preached a good sermon for Christ- 
mas, in an editorial, and advised gifts of something better 
than can be put on Christmas trees. *' How many a young 
man is there to-day, in this and every great city, who has 
come up from some poor home, followed by the prayers of 
father and mother; who is fighting day by day temptations 
which will ruin him, body and soul, if he yields, and from 
which proper companionship will save him. He is utterly 
friendless and alone. He goes to church, and the crowd of 
well-meaning worshippers brush past him without a word. 
He goes to his work, and his employer puts him aside at 
night as he does his ledger, as a. tool, not a human being. 
Would not a word of sympathy, a cordial invitation, a little 
womanly interest — if our reader is a woman — be of more 
value here than any gift which money could buy? In our 
circle of acquaintances, in our own households, is there no 
tired woman, no man with whom the world has dealt hardly, 
to whom we have often felt impelled to hold out our hands 
with hearty good-will, but have not done it? The boy yon- 
der, rough, disorderly, chattering of base-ball, guns, the the- 
atre — his mind is not all full of guns and base-balls ; there 
are beneath his immature dreams, hopes, passions. What 
does his father know of them? What has he tried to know? 
How many words of real recognition during this year has he 
spoken to the lad to win his confidence, to get his hand upon 
the rudder of his life? There is the mother at the head of 
the table. All the children know what she has done for them ; 
they know that nobody can take her place to them in all their 
lives. But do they say so? Let us try the value of another 
and better giving than money this Christmas. If there is a 
word of cheerfulness or encouragement, which, if we were 
dead, we would wish we had spoken, let us speak it now. Tf 
there is one human soul whom we can help in his fight against 
his worse self, let us help him on this Christmas time, in the 
name of the Brother of us all." 

A writer for the Boston Sunday Times says : " I heard a 
good story about Thackeray, the other night, which I think 
has never appeared in print. When he came to Boston to de- 
liver his lecture, he had made an engagement .with a friend, a 
Bostonian whom he had met in Germany, to go and hear 
Theodore Parker, but was advised by newer acquaintances 
here not to do so, as it Would not be thought the proper 
thing, and might possibly hurt his lectures. It was in the 
winter, and on Sunday morning (there had been a rain, and 
the streets were glazed with ice) Thackeray, started with a 
couple of friends, a gentleman and his daughter, for church ; 
they to go to Music Hall, and he to St. Paul's. It was un- 
comfortable traveling, and of a very different sort to which 
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the great man was accustomed, but he made his way by taking 
the gentleman's arm and placing his other hand on the lady's 
shoulder. When the entrance to Music Hall was reached, his 
friends were about bidding him good-morning, but looking 
about him, he said, 'Well, if I go on I shall certainly fall 
down and break my neck, so I must go in with you.' It 
happened to be Parker's sermon on Amos Lawrence. Thack- 
eray was immensely pleased, fascinated. The same day, come 
evening, a company was assembled at the house of a dis- 
tinguished literary gentleman of this city. Thackeray was 
one of the number, and could talk nothing but Theodore Par- 
ker; he was all aglow with enthusiasm and admiration for 
him. Presently the host remarking the blank countenances 
of his guests, slowly said, 'We — we don't meet Mr. Parker. 
He moves in another circle.' There was a pause, and the 
great satirist, straightening himself up, said, ' I begin to think 
I haven't seen the best company in Boston yet.' " 

Mr. Congdon, in his "Reminiscences of a Journalist," in 
the N. Y. Tribune, has the following of Channing: "I can 
only say that I just saw and heard him ; and now think that 
his great reputation as a preacher was rather due to the win- 
ning and apostolic grace of his manner than to the force and 
vigor of his discourses. As one reads his printed sermons 
there is, I think, a sense of feebleness, and of matter larger 
than the manner. This came to some extent from what has 
ruined far smaller men tha» the great Apostle of Unitarian- 
ism — a habit of refining, and a fear of anything like inele- 
gance. A clergyman who was upon intimate terms with Dr. 
Channing, and saw a good many of his MSS., told me that 
they were remarkable for interlineations and erasures; and that 
the writer's constant effort seemed to be to get rid of adjec- 
tives, which was, of course, laudable. The moral courage of 
this great man, exhibited in his essay on Slavery, was the 
more notable because he was naturally cautious and had a 
great horror of anything like extremes. He struck the key- 
note of the whole crusade against the "institution," as wise- 
acres use to be fond of calling it, when he exclaimed : "Prop- 
erty in man ! You might as well talk of property in angels !" 
Beacon street was wonderfully stirred by this unexpected 
evangel ; but it encountered many surprises of the kind be- 
fore all was over, and had to bear, as best it might the de- 
fection of many of its most respectable denizens from the safe 
limits of its frigid and eminently proper conservatism. Shock 
followed shock and desertion desertion, until there was no- 
body left to hold up the hands of Daniel Webster save a few 
small clergymen, smaller lawyers, with here and there a 
journalist who so misused types that some readers regretted 
their invention." 

The Friend of India says that Keshub Chunder Sen 
seems to adopt toward Hindooism "something like the atti- 
tude of Christ toward Judaism, not seeking to destroy the 
law, but to fulfil it — destroying only that which is effete and 
corrupt in Hindoostan, and seeking to restore and preserve 
the youth and beauty which have in the course of ages be- 
come disfigured and corrupted. But Keshub Chunder Sen 
has outlived the days of fiery radicalism and fierce iconoclasm, 
and repents his early adoption of so uncompromising an atti- 
tude toward ancestral customs which are repugnant to the 
ideas of Enropeans and Christians. He has for several years 
been steadily making his peace with Hindooism. His idea 
seems to be — though we ought to state our apprehension of 
it with diffidence — to gain acceptance from the pious (in- 
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eluding, of course, the superstitious) portion of his own 
countrymen as a Hindoo reformer and sage; to commend 
himself to the educated classes and to the West as an eclec- 
tic ; to really reform and purify Hindooism, and as truly to 
enrich his purified religion with all truth that can be gathered 
from all faiths, and thus knitting together East and West, 
and fusing into one whole the truths of all religions, to estab- 
lish the Universal Church of the Future." 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD, 
j. ll. j. 

" What news abroad i' the world ?" 

St. Louis, 417 Pine St., Jan. 8, 1880. 
Editor of Unity: Dear Sir — Please acknowledge the fol- 
lowing recent contributions received for the Western Unita- 
rian Conference : 

Dec. 26, From C. R. Willson, of Winnetka, 111 $5 00 

" " Unitarian Society of Ann Arbor, Mich., 

per C. E. Green, treasurer so 00 

Jan. 8. " Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn., per 
W. C. Gannett (in addition to $100 be- 
fore acknowledged) 12 00 

Yours truly, 

Joseph Shippen, Treasurer. 

"Unity" Interests. — The jotter having free course to 
the business drawers at Unity office, found himself, a few 
nights ago, in the quiet hush of midnight, examining the 
business correspondence of the month, and found therein 
food for encouragement and reflection. One says: "Were 
Unity to die to-day, it has not lived in vain. It has perma- 
nently enriched nfy library, and enlarged my interest in noble 
things." Another inquires for a missing number ; — " I want 
my files complete." A third says : " Some unknown friend 
has sent me samples of your paper, which delight me. En- 
closed find subscription." Who will be an unknown friend 
to one or more of 5,000 of similar men and women in the 
Mississippi valley, who would become subscribers if they 
only knew of it ? One says : " In an old copy of the Index I 
see reference to a Pamphlet Mission. I write to ask if it is 
still in existence." Reflection : Good things sometimes remain 
unknown, notwithstanding the age of steam and lightning; and 
we discovered that several of the brethren have been doing will- 
ing work for Unity recently. Others say they are going to. 
Don't forget it, brethren. Two more issues complete our 
second year. We mean to begin the new volume, March 1, 
in excellent courage, for which end we hope old subscribers 
will renew promptly to save confusion in our mailing list, and 
that new subscribers may come by tens and by fifties. Every 
reader of Unity is hereby appointed a special agent to carry 
the news that Unity is one of the "biggest small things" 
now in the field ; that every inquirer, doubter, hoper and be- 
liever in the past, present and the future, needs it as it needs 
him, and that it can be had at $1.50 per annum. 

The New Religion has the following to say of Mr. Gan- 
nett's "Chosen Nation," Unity S.S. Lesson, series IV.: "These 
are the only lessons we know of that are really op to the times, 
and that have any pretensions to studying the religious history 
of the Jews as it really was. We have frequently had oc- 
casion to remark that the teaching in our Sunday Schools is 
far behind the age, that the Bible as understood by the learned 
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is not shown in these schools, and that for the sake of cer- 
tain expedients our spiritual teachers have not thought it best 
to acquaint our children with the real truths of religious his- 
tory. Mr. Gannett, in his "Unity Lessons," is bringing 
Kuenen and the later commentators into the Sunday School, 
and the result will be that a large number of our children will 
be saved in after years from unlearning, as we ourselves have 
had to unlearn, nearly everything that was taught us about 
the history of Israel and for that, of the history of the world, 
and of the beginning and course of human life and of human 
experience." 

England. — Arrangements are being made to celebrate the 
Channing centenary by the publication and circulation of 
100,000 copies of a complete edition of his works in one vol- 
ume, to be sold for one shilling per volume, delivered in the 
United States at twenty-four cents per copy. With the excep- 
tion of the Bible and the Shilling Shakspeare, it is claimed 
that this volume will be the cheapest book in the English lan- 
guage. The volume will be ready for delivery in March. 

Tke Christian Lift, a weekly Unitarian journal, twelve 
pages 4to, is offered to American subscribers for $1 per year. 

The City Road Chapel, London, the foundation stone of 
which was laid by John Wesley, was recently seriously injur- 
ed by fire. The above journal suggests that the churches of 
Christendom would gladly restore this building as a testimo- 
ny of the changed attitude toward Methodism and as a proof 
of the veneration in which all the churches hold Wesley. 

A national committee is trying to abolish the sale of " liv- 
ings" in the Episcopal Church. 

Monticello, Iowa. — Things have come to a queer pass 
in this town. The Congregationalist Church has a progress- 
ive pastor, so much tainted with Liberalism that one staunch 
member, who believed in preserving the faith of the fathers, 
insisted that the Pastor's theology be looked into. So per- 
sistent was this one, whom the papers call " the Truly 
Good," that the church concluded to suspend him for one year 
and keep the minister. At the next business meeting, called 
only for members, "Truly Good" was in his aecustomed 
place, claiming his seat. The society had to send for the 
Marshal, and this valiant defender of the faith, " once de- 
livered to the Saints," was arraigned on a charge of disturbing 
a private meeting, for which he was fined to the extent of 
$5.85. Verily, what is the world coming to. 

Indiana. — This number contains a special appeal of the 
officers of the Indiana Conference of Unitarian and Indepen- 
dent Societies, to the progressive friends in that State, and a 
large number of this edition will be distributed in that State. 
Indiana is already the third agricultural State in the Union, 
and it is fast pushing to the front in all educational and hu- 
manitarian interests. 3,000 copies of Unity visiting regu- 
larly the homes of as many Hoosiers, would unquestionably 
place it foremost in all those concerns that tell for religious 
unity and progressive character. Brethren in Indiana, after 
reading and heeding the words of President Church and 
Secretary Crooker, please remember that you cannot give to 
them cordial co-operation without the help of Unity as a 
kindly go-between. Send in your subscriptions. 

Wales. — The South Wales Unitarian Association held its 
Christmas quarterly session at Aberdare, at which Rev. J. 
Davis, of AUtyplaca, read a paper on the following radical 
question : " Is the present agricultural and commercial de- 



pression a Divine judgment on sin, or is it tlje result of natu- 
ral laws?" 

A new Liberal chapel has been dedicated at Cwmbach. 
The Rev. William Thomas, of Llandyssul, died on the nth 
ult. The English papers say his death was hastened by the 
cruel eviction of himself and society from their house of wor- 
ship by a bigoted land-owner before mentioned in these col- 
umns. 

• F. H. He-ad's Book Store— We yield our last page of 
this number to the interest of this book store, and commend 
the list to our readers as containing many books of special 
value. It is a rare opportunity to secure excellent Liberal 
books at greatly reduced prices. We commend the house, 
and after years of experience we warn our readers to keep 
away if they don't want to buy books. Our friend Colegrove 
is never so happy as when he has persuaded one to invest in 
a good book. 

Detroit.— Rev. T. B. Forbush has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Church of this city, and will remove there May 
1st, supplying the pulpit from Sunday to Sunday until that 
date. The church was never in better condition. The con- 
gregations are large, the Sunday School full, and everybody is 
earnest, enthusiastic and sure of success. Mr. Forbush 
thinks he will know better what to preach and how to preach 
it, for his four years* experience in the pew. 

Edgerton, Wis.— Jenk. LI. Jones is delivering a course of 
six lectures on "The Great Religious Teachers of the Race,' 
at this place, on successive Tuesday evenings, beginning Jan. 
13th, as follows: I. The Growth of Religious Ideas. Intro- 
ductory. 2. Zoroaster and the Parsee Religion. 3. Buddha, 
the Light of Asia. 4. Confucius and the Chinese Civili- 
zation. 5. Moses, the Hebrew Law-Giver. 6. Jesus, the 
Founder of Christianity. 

Calcutta, India.— A Christian procession paraded the 
streets of this city recently, in which many of the natives 
took part; commenting on which, the Indian Mirror says: 
"It is strange that the duty of making Christ popular in In- 
dia should have devolved upon the Brahmo Somaj, and not 
upon our Christian countrymen. There is certainly more 
love and respect for Christ in native society now than former- 
ly, and this is due in no small measure to the Brahmos." 

Western Unitarian Conference.— At a meeting of the 
directors, held in President Shorey's office, Jan. 6, it was de- 
termined to hold the next annual meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 15-18I Conference preacher, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
Ann Arbor; alternate, W. C. Gannett, St. Paul. 

Detroit, Mich.— The Liberal society here is jubilant un- 
der their new pastor, Rev. T. B. Forbush, whom they expect 
to welcome, with his books and family, to their city next spring. 
The gain of Detroit will be the loss of Chicago. 

Leadville, Col. — Rev. Chas.W. Buck, prominent among 
the workers for Freedom, Fellowshipand Character in religion 
in New England, goes to sojourn for a time in this place. 
May he make both money and converts. 

QUINCY, ILL.— Rev. J. Vila Blake has been giving a series 
of discourses on Faith, which he defines as " Trust in the 
universe as moral order, which involves trust in our own 
souls." 
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Japan. — The editor of a Sunday School paper says the teach- 
ers here call for true stories. The stuff upon which Ameri- 
can children are fed in Sunday School is too trashy for them. 

Chicago. — Hope has again dawned upon the faithful friends 
of the Third Church. Rev. E. I. Calvin has been preaching 
there the last two Sundays with encouraging prospects. 

Springfield, Mass.— Rev. A. D. Mayo vacates the Unita- 
rian pulpit April 1st, after which he becomes associate editor 
of the New England Journal of Education. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Judge Seaman, recently deceased, left 
$1000 in his will 10 the Unitarian society, to be expended in 
disseminating Liberal religious literature. 

Utica, N. Y. — Our former yokefellow in the West, Rev. 
E. P. Powell, starts a Liberal movement in this city. 



N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y., in a good sermon on 
"Believing or Doing?" recently published, said : " When the 
Church plainly says that all it requires of people is character, 
good people will all go into the Church, and a clear moral 
distinction will be established between those inside and those 
outside. The tendency in this direction has been accelerated 
by inquiry into the religious life and literatureof non-christian 
peoples. It has been found that among the adherents to other 
forms of faitoi, there are pure and noble souls whom it will not 
do to count out of the kingdom of heaven. There are other 
Bibles besides ours, which teach the same precepts, and we 
cannot spurn them without doing an implied indignity to our 
own. A necessity therefore has arisen for widening the basis 
of fellowship to embrace those who, under whatever name, are 
seeking essentially the same thing, — the development of prac- 
tical righteousness. 

"This pressure which comes from abroad seconds a pressure 
long felt at home. It is very awkward to stand on a distinc- 
tion which in all the vital relations of life is disallowed. You 
find a person who is good enough to be your friend, your 
partner in business, good enough to be entrusted with the 
care of your estate or your household, good enough to be 
your husband or your wife, a person with whom you are in all 
things in perfect accord until you come to matters of religious 
belief; must you think this difference is to separate you eter- 
nally who are so happily united now? Will you allow this 
difference to take on such an importance as to impair an oth- 
erwise perfect union? Certainly not, unless you are beside 
yourself. The sensible course is to sink this creedal distinc- 
tion to the subordinate place where it belongs, and act on the 
fair supposition that in the eternities, as now and here, the 
main qualification is character. Practical life is forcing peo- 
ple to this attitude, is making it daily more and more a tru- 
ism that the correctness of a person's creed is a trifling and 
insignificant matter in comparison to correctness of conduct. 
Let a man believe in one God, or three, or forty, or none at 
all ; let him believe what he will about heaven and hell, and 
departed spirits, if he is upright and faithful, full of human 
sympathy and prompt in human service, if he has clean hands 
and a pure heart, it is not our business to inquire further be- 
fore we take him by the hand. The gates of the heavenly 
city must swing wide open for that man. 

"We cannot doubt that the divine judgment here accords 
with that of man and nature. There is call to do in religion 
what was long ago done in practical life, to emphasize afresh 
the characteristic word of the Sermon on the Mount, that 
sometimes despised but still vital word, doing — doing the will 
of our Father who is in Heaven." 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address forcatalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 



PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Under this head we will hereafter notice all books, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines received at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial 
comment as our space will admit: thus giving to publisher* an advertising 
medium which will introduce their Liberal and Progressive publications to 
the most appreci • li v ■ class of readers. 

Any publications n ticed in this column can be ordered from this office. 

Christmas Evergreens, by James Vila Blake, Pamphlet, 8 
pages. An interesting account of Christmas decorations, ivy, 
holly, mistletoe, the bay and rosemary; replete with curious 
information drawn from an'ique sources. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Social Science Association 
of Indiana. President, Mrs. Martha N. McKay, 

The A'a ivity of Christ ; an Even-Song. A Christmas 
service used at the Church of the Messiah, Louisville, Ky., 
C. J. K. Jones, pastor. 

The Sabbath-School Queen, by C. E. Leslie. Published by 
the Chicago Music Company. 
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" We are created for the sake of mankind, to be useful to 
each other." — Cicero. 

"Nature commands me to do good to all men, whether they 
be bond or free." — Seneca. 

"Guard religiously that social tie which binds man to man, 
and establishes the rites common to the human race." — Seneca. 

"The Stoic rule of life is to be useful and helpful, and not 
look after ourselves alone, but after the individual and com- 
mon interests of all mankind." — Seneca. 

" They who say that we should love our fellow-citizens, but 
not foreigners, destroy the universal brotherhood of mankind, 
with which benevolence and justice would perish." — Cicero. 

"It is the mark of a good man to love whatever befalls 
him, and a journey to the end ot life, pure, peaceful, ready to 
depart, and resigning himself freely to his fate." — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

"One man, when he has done a service to another, is ready 
to set it down to his account as a favor conferred. Another 
is not ready to do this, but still in his own mind he thinks of 
the man as his debtor, and he knows what he has done. A 
third in a manner does not even know what he has done, but 
he is like a vine which has produced grapes, and seeks for 
nothing more after it has once produced its proper fruit. So 
a man, when he has done a good act, does not call out for 
others to come and see, but goes on to another act, as a vine 
goes on to produce again the grapes in season." — M. Aurelius. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE AT F.H. HEAD'S, 

40 L^eiciison St- , Oliioeigo. 

For the purpose of closing out the Books named below, we offer them at the remarkably low prices here given. The 
Books are all in good condition and fit for the library — none of them second-hand. Some of them have stood on our shelves 
for some time, but otherwise are as perfect as new. We cannot duplicate at the prices quoted, and can only fill orders while 



the present stock lasts : Reduced 

r FROM TO 

Concord Days. A. Bronson Alcott )i 50 $0 go 

Windfalls. T. G. Appleton I $0 75 

God and the Bible. Matthew Arnold I SO so 

Early French Poetry. Walter Besant 2 00 75 

The Religious Sentiment. D. G. Brinton .... 2 50 I 25 

Radical Problems. Rev. C. A. Bartol 2 00 50 

The Rising Faith. " " 2 00 50 

The New View of Hell. B. F. Barrett 1 25 65 

The New Theology. Henry B. Browning .... I 00 50 

The Bible of To-Day. John W. Chadwick ... I 50 I 00 
Correspondence of Wm. E. Channing and Lucy 

Aikin 200 I 00 

Progress of Religious Ideas. Lydia M. Child. 

3 vols 6 00 4 50 

Aspirations of the World. Lydia M. Child ... I 00 67 

The Perfect Life. Wm. E. Channing 150 75 

Hymn Writers and their Hymns. Rev. S. W. 

Christophus 1 75 90 

The Life that Now Is. Rev. Robert Collyer . . 1 50 75 

Nature and Life. " " ...15* 75 

A Man in Earnest. " " ... I 50 75 

Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History. F. A. March, 1 50 75 

The Power of the Spirit. W. H. Fumess 1 50 75 

Stories of Infinity. Camille Flammarion I 50 60 

Child's Book of Religion. O. B. Frothingham, 1 00 50 

Gibbon's History of Rome, 6 vols,, leather. ... 9 00 5 50 

Creator and Creation. Laurens P. Hickok ... 2 75 I 40 

What Think Ye of Christ? Gail Hamilton. . . 100 50 

Social Pressure. Arthur Helps 2 25 I 00 

Oldport Days. T. W. Higginson 2 50 1 25 

Bible Music. Francis Jacox I 50 75 

Substance and Shadow. H. James 200 100 

A Book about Boys. A. R. Hope I 00 50 

A Book about Dominies. " I 00 50 

Hume's History of England, 6 vols., cloth ... 6 00 3 60 

•• " " " leather. . . 9 00 5 50 

The Pope' and The Council. "Janus" 100 50 

Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy. 

John Stuart Mill 5 00 2 50 

The Bible Regained. Samuel Lee I 50 75 

The Higher Ministry of Nature. John R. Leif- 

child 2 25 1 00 

The Revision of the New Testament. Light- 
foot, French and EUkott 3 00 I 50 

60 



Reduced 
ntoM 

Meet for Heaven. By the author of " Heaven 

our Home" $1 25 

Religion and Theology. Rev. Jas. Martineau I 25 
Macaulay's History of England, 5 vols ... . 5 00 
Music Hall Sermons. Rev. Wm. H. H. Murray I 50 
Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict. Sam- 
uel J. May 1 50 

Fetich in Theology. John Miller I 50 

Euthanasy. Wm. Mountford 2 00 

The Infinite and Finite. Theophilus Parsons. I 00 
The Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. 

Theophilus Parsons 2 25 

Sermons on Every-Day Subjects. John H. 

Newman 2 25 

Ad-Clerum. Joseph Parker I 50 

The Works of Philo Judaeus. Translated from 

the Greek by C. D. Yonge. 4 vols 8 00 

My Prisons. Silvio Pellico I 50 

Heredity. Th. Ribot 200 

Lectures and Addresses. Rev. F. W. Robertson I 55 

The Altar at Home. First series 1 00 

" " Second series 1 00 

Two Friends. By the author of The Patience 

of Hope 1 00 

The Arena and the Throne. L. T. Townsend. I 50 
The Supernatural Factor in Religion. L. T. 

Townsend I 50 

Christian Art and Symbolism. Rev. R. St. John 

Tyrwhitt 2 00 

Theodoret and Evagrius' Ecclesiastical History 2 00 
The Christ of the Gospels and Modern Criti- 
cism. John Tuliock, D. D 1 00 

Seneca's Moral Essays. Hurst and Whiting . . 1 50 
Salvation Here and Hereafter. Rev. John Ser- 
vice 2 00 

The Divine Attributes. Swedenborg 2 00 

Divine Providence. " 2 25 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. I, 

(all so far published) 3 50 

do. do. English edition 7 50 

Heroines of Free Thought. Sarah A. Under- 
wood 1 75 

Cloud Pictures. Francis H. Underwood 2 00 

American Religion. John Wriss 1 50 

Human Science and Divine Revelation. John 

James Wilkinson 5 00 



$0 50 

75 

3 00 
40 

50 
75 
75 
60 

60 

I 25 
75 

4 00 
75 

1 25 
60 
50 
50 

50 
75 

75 

1 00 
1 00 

60 
73 

1 00 
1 00 
1 oc 

1 75 
3 00 

75 
75 
75 



The Spiritual Delusion. D. D. Lum 1 50 60 James Wilkinson 5 00 2 25 

In addition to the Books enumerated, we have a large stock of Standard Miscellaneous Books, which we offer at a 
large reduction from publishers' rates, a few of which we give: 



Tennyson's Complete Poems, Red Line, Illust'd, net . . $0 75 
Mrs. E. B. Browning's Complete Poems, Red Line, net, I 25 
Longfellow's Poems, 8vo, Illustrated, gilt ; published at 

$2. so, for r 50 

Longfellow's Masque of Pandora 25 

Aristophanes' Apology. Robert Browning 50 

Red Cotton Night-Cap. " '* 50 

Burns 8vo, Library Binding 2 00 

Byron 

Moore 

Wordsworth 

Cowper 

Milton 

Burns 

Byron 

Cowper 

Defoe 



Cloth, Nimmo's Edition 



2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
I 22 
I 25 
I 25 
I 25 



Sterne 8vo, Cloth, Nimmo's Edition... $1 25 

Moore " " " " .... I 25 

Smollet " " " " 1 25 

Fielding " '" " " 1 25 

Cicero's Life* Letters, " " " '• 1 25 

Xenophon's Works.. " " " " .... 1 26 

Scottish Minstrel. .. . " " " " .... 125 

British Dramatists . . " " " " .... I 25 

Taine's English Literature, complete in one vol 1 00 

do. do. 2 vols 3 50 

do. do. 4 vols 6 00 

Dante. Carey's translation 60 

Virgil. Dryden's " 60 

Homer's Iliad. Pope's" 60 

do. Odyssey. " " 60 

Chambers' Encyclopaedia, 10 vols. Latest English edi- 
tion, with all the new Maps 18 50 



We will supply any Book-in print on short notice and as low as the lowest. 

F. H. HEAD, 40 Madison St^ Chicago. 
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THE LARGER UNITY. 

So many have interpreted " Unity " as a merely 
sectarian name, that we may perhaps be allowed to 
print the following from a sermon preached by the 
editor more than a year before this paper was 
named. We copy part of an abstract printed in the 
Inquirer of May 24, 1877. After tracing upward 
through nature, history, and religion, the law of ever 
growing diversity, which makes sects natural and 
necessary, the abstract continues : 

Yet diversity is but a half truth, and the superfi- 
cial half, too. Religious life is symbolized by a 
tree — its trunk of common truths one, and ever 
growing larger as the diverse leaves of opinion 
multiply. The Christian sects agree in far more 
than they differ. They are also connected more 
widely with all other religions. Christianity sowed 
broadcast the seed that had ripened in Jewish 
schools. Judaism itself cultivated the same princi- 
ples that were growing in Gentile religions. All 
religions are connected in a common trunk which 
is built from the same fibres of justice, and traversed 
by the same channels of mercy. Even to those 
who would treat Christianity as a separate tree, bot- 
any answers that all trees and shrubs and herbs are 
one life. The species merge together and the lines 
cannot be drawn. The vegetation is all akin, from 
the lichen of the desert to the fig-trees of Judea. 
So from savage superstition up to the richest fruit 
of Christian morals and most delicate flower of re- 
ligious sentiment, the religions of the world are the 
varied forms of one spiritual life. Religion is one. 

History reads further, and seeing religions, laws, 
customs and legends answer to each other from 
around the earth, adds that humanity is one. Anat- 
omy reads further, and declares humanity is one 
with the animal kingdom below it; the species 
merge together, and all animal life is one. Biology 
reads further, and says animal and vegetable life 
together are one ; the line between them cannot be 
drawn ; all life is one. Nay more, the line between 
the living and the unliving cannot be drawn ; micro- 
scopists can't agree whether Bathybius is alive or 
not ; the organic and inorganic world together are 
one, composed of the same elements and subject to 
the same forces. All the forces are one, adds 
Physics ; all tones and colors are degrees of undu- 
lation ; motion, sound, heat, light, electricity, and 
chemical change, are only different dialects into 
which the same all-pervading force is translated ; 
the earth, with its infinite variety, is one. It is one 
with the universe, too, adds Astronomy, as she traces 



the one law that moves all planets and suns, and 
finds the nebulous elements from which they sprung; 
nay, sees worlds still being born from the elements, 
showing that all time is one. Finally, from varied 
evidences, the suspicion grows with some that the 
elements themselves are not sixty-four and distinct, 
but are all forms of one. 

So the unity reveals itself. Religion is one, hu- 
manity one, life one, nature one, time one, the uni- 
verse one. But what is this after all but the same 
old truth that God is one, and that the robe in 
which He reveals himself is without seam? The 
unity of God, like all great truths, is revealed slowly. 
Some think it came through Israel ; Renan traces it 
more widely to Semitic instinct; MaxMuller finds it 
in Aryan religions. But the fact is that, like all deep 
truths, no nation nor age can claim its discovery. 
All races and times and departments of thought 
have had to combine to syllable the sentence, and 
not till science has uttered her word of eternal or- 
der is the unity of God fully revealed. The He- 
brew prophets hardly knew how grand their utter- 
ance that God is one. Our denominational fore- 
fathers who re-declared it, and for this denial of the 
Trinity were called Unitarians, hardly knew how 
grand the name. But we begin to see it. Even 
Orthodoxy is yearly returning to the doctrine that 
God is one. So philosophy, history, science and 
religion join hands at last as one, and echo back 
and forth each to each, as the deepest truth each 
has found — Unity. 

So unity is truer than diversity. But even this 
unity which we have traced is not all. This is but 
the unity from which all diversities spring. There 
is a higher unity into which all the diversities unite. 
The law of progress is from unity through diversity 
to a closer unity. The nebula, one in nature, be- 
comes more truly one in suns and planets, all bound 
together so closely that each meteor's fall is felt to 
the furthest satellite. The human body with its 
greatest diversity of parts shows also the highest 
unity, with its parts bound into the closest harmony 
and sympathy of nerve and mind. So the diverse 
members in religion become one body as Paul fig- 
ured it. All the denominations become one body. 
The diverse religions are many members, more or 
less honorable ; but through them all the principles 
of justice and mercy run as one nervous system, 
through which we feel the thrill of that " religion of 
humanity " that is more and more uniting the world 
as one. 

So the law is revealed : From unity of origin, 
through ever growing diversity of process, to unity 
of end ; from unity of substance to unity of spirit ; 
but first, last and everywhere — unity. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Unity is glad to see its own aims so clearly and 
finely stated in the Christian Register's prospectus 
for 1880, which declares for the " religion of nature 
and reason," a religion " positive, reverent, ration- 
al, practical, progressive, uniting." Its able editor, 
Charles G. Ames, will doubtless fulfil these prom- 
ises. He says : 

The Christian Register represents that interpretation of 
Christianity which makes it one with the Absolute Religion 
of Nature and Reason, — the original and eternal life which 
was "always in the world," but which has been made cliarer 
by the teaching and life of Jesus, and is ever unfolding more 
fully through the advance of knowledge and the growth of 
humanity. 

The Christian Register stands, therefore, first of all, for 
Religion — positive, reverent, rational, practical, progressive, 
uniting; meaning thereby personal and public Righteousness, 
guided by intelligence and inspired by Love to God and Man. 
It appeals to the principles, sentiments and motives held in 
good repute among all men, and of which no sect may claim 
a monopoly. 

In the present conflict and transition of religious men and 
parties, the Christian Register seeks, by the spread of light 
and brotherhood, to expel the antagonisms, prejudices and 
misunderstandings which divide good men and waste their 
best forces ; but it refuses to purchase fellowship at the cost 
of suppressed convictions. It will work for reconciliation 
and harmony through perfect freedom of criticism and in- 
quiry, restrained only by the love of truth, the law of cour- 
tesy, and the confessed limitations of human knowledge and 
virtue. Calling no man master, and rejecting all infallibilities 
of church or book, tradition or creed, it yet welcomes light 
from all quarters, and seeks to combine respect for the Past 
with faith in Progress and unlimited right of search. 

Without attempting to supply the place of a general news- 
paper, the Christian Register will yet regard all human affairs 
as family matters, and will aim at a broad, unpartisan treat- 
ment of current events and public interests. While prompt 
to challenge imposition and impostors, it will lend a hand to 
all genuine movements of reform, education, and social im- 
provement; and it will resist the tendencies which weaken 
and corrupt civilization, whether originating in popular igno- 
rance, vice, materialism or priestcraft. It will aim also to 
make itself a welcome family visitor, and to promote the com- 
pleteness of human life by ministering to the love of the 
True, the Beautiful and the Good. 

The Christian Register, though published as an indepen- 
dent journal, serves as a means of inter-communication for 
the Unitarian churches of America: its columns are open to 
the fair discussion of questions affecting their internal devel- 
opment of doctrine and polity; and during the year it will 
publish reports of the celebrations of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Channing's birth, of the May Meetings, and the ninth 
National Conference. 



Lake, Ind. — Bro. Litchfield, minister of the Unitarian 
church at Hobart, is giving weekly lectures at this place, set- 
ting forth the views of the Liberal Christian church. A full 
house greets the speaker and a good degree of interest is 
manifested in the lectures. 



VII. JESUS AS THE SON OF GOD. 

J. C L. 

When one of our esteemed brethren of the liberal 
faith once volunteered his services to instruct a 
class in a congregation of colored people, the min- 
ister asked the privilege of just putting a few ques- 
tions to him, to see if he was sound in the faith. 
Our friend assented. The first question of this 
theological catechism was : " Do you believe that 
God is God?" " I do." The second was : " Do 
you believe that Christ is Christ f" " I do." And 
the examination closed, to the satisfaction of both 
parties. Now, many orthodox people in pretty 
much the same way ask Unitarians, " Do you be- 
lieve that Jesus was the Son of God ?" and think 
they have proposed the crucial, all-determining 
question. And yet I never heard of a Unitarian 
giving a negative answer. 

The phrase, " Son of God," is much older than 
Christianity, and has several meanings. It could 
not have sprung up until God was recognized as 
Father. But there are signs of this recognition— 
though in a feeble way — long before the time of 
Jesus. Nor was it confined to Judaism. This con- 
ception is to be found in Hesiod and Homer, in 
Cleanthes and Plutarch, in Virgil and Horace and 
Seneca, as well as in the Old Testament. Epictetus 
said, " If what philosophers say of the kinship be- 
tween God and men be true, * * why should 
not a man call himself a citizen cf the universe? 
Why not a son of God ? Shall not having God for 
our Maker, Father and Guardian, free us from griefs 
and alarms ?" Philo, the Jew of Alexandria, speaks 
of " God, whose most fit name is Father." And 
the term "Father" was familiar and oft-repeated in 
every service of the synagogues of Palestine, and 
formed a part of the daily prayer in the great tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. 

But the name Father involves the idea of off- 
spring — of child. The one cuinot exist without 
the other. And we find that sooner or later some 
one, or a few or all men are designated as the sons 
or children of God. Jesus was pre-eminently the 
Son of God. The title was fitting for one who so 
lived in the light of God, and was so loyal to the 
divine law. As we have seen, it was not new ; it 
was already in use. It had been thought of as suit- 
able to the Messiah when he should come. And 
when Jesus did come and received and wore it, he 
gave such lustre and glory to it that to many since 
it has seemed to belong to him alone. 

We have seen that his favorite name in speaking 
of himself, was " Son of Man." Nowhere in the 
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first three gospels does he call himself the "Son of 
God." It is only in the fourth gospel, — perhaps the 
very latest of the New Testament writings, — proba- 
bly composed far from the scenes of his life and 
ministry, and strongly marked by the subtleties of 
Greek philosophy, that he is made to apply this 
phrase to himself. This leads us to question if the 
author of this account may not sometimes have put 
into the mouth of Jesus a title now common enough 
among Christians, but which Jesus hesitated to 
adopt. There can be no doubt, however, that oth- 
ers applied it to him, as one of the names of the 
expected Messiah, and it was not rejected. 

It has been acutely observed that there are four 
senses in which the expression, " Son of God," is 
used. 1. In the story of the miraculous conception 
it is used in a literal sense, and has been so inter- 
preted in the dogmas which have grown out of it. 
Jesus is as really begotten of God in his physical 
as in his spiritual nature. 2. In the second place jt 
is used in a moral sense. Peacemakers are to be 
called the children of God. The disciples are bid- 
den to love their enemies, to bless and pray for 
those who injure them, that they may be like God 
— true sons of the Father in heaven. 3. Then the 
. term is used in a philosophical sense ; and this is 
especially the case in the fourth gospel. Here is 
likeness, but it is something more than mere con- 
formity of will. Here is paternity, but it is no 
physical generation ; it is a spiritual community of 
being. The " word " or " wisdom " of God existing 
before all worlds, "the second person in Plato's 
Trinity," it was said by the Jewish school of Alex- 
andria, would emanate in the Messiah. This "word" 
was the first-born of all creatures v It was called 
the Life, the Light, the Truth, Glory, and even the 
Only Begotten. This emanation of God was also 
called by the feminine name of Sophia, and to her 
long afterwards was dedicated the largest and most 
magnificent Christian temple of the Eastern Em- 
pire, at Constantinople. When Jesus is represented 
as saying he could do nothing of himself, but only 
what as a son he had learned from the Father : 
moreover, that this Father is in him ; and though 
highly exalted above him, is yet one with him, we 
are forcibly reminded of the metaphysical specula- 
tions of that period. And the introduction of John's 
gospel seems like a pure transcription from the 
writings of Philo. 4. There is a fourth sense in 
which the " Son of God " is synonymous with Mes- 
siah. When Peter and Nathaniel and Martha, and 
those possessed with devils, and the devil himself, 
address him by that t tie, it obviously refers to his 
official character. Olshausen, it is true, affirms that 



when "Son of God" is used in the fourth gospel, 
it is employed with a far higher meaning than the 
ordinary Messianic. In the first three gospels re- 
proach is cast upon Jesus because, being a man like 
his brethren, he assumes to be the Messiah. In the 
last gospel he is reproached and is even in danger 
of stoning, because, being a man, he is understood 
to give himself out as a divine being. Hence, how- 
ever, both the Jews and Jesus himself seem ignorant 
of the common theocratic meaning of the phrase, 
and when charged with "making himself God " (for 
he had just said, " I and my Father are one "), Je- 
sus immediately justified himself, not by anything 
exceptional in his own claims, but by a vague and 
figurative application of the language, showing how 
it had been given, even in the Scriptures, to other 
men — to princes, to magistrates and prophets. 

Now, any king in Israel, the earthly head of the 
theocracy, was a son of Jehovah. Daniel said, 
" The Lord hath said unto me, thou art myson : 
this day have I begotten thee." Elsewhere he is 
called " my first-born." Jehovah said of Solomon, 
" I will be his father, and he shall be my son." The 
pious Sethites of Genesis are called the " Sons of 
God." Sometimes the whole nation of Israel is 
spoken of as the child of God. Moses is told to 
say to Pharaoh, " Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my 
son, even my first-born." Then, they are called 
gods " unto whom the word of God came." And 
of the elders of the congregation Jehovah is repre- 
sented as saying, " I have said ye are gods, and all 
of you are children of the Most High." 

We may accept the title of " Son of God " in any 
one of the four senses in which it is used in the 
Scriptures : but where should we find any rational 
ground for identifying Jesus with the Supreme Be- 
ing. The " Son of. man " is man; but not universal 
humanity. The " Son of God " is divine, but not 
omnipresent Deity. We cannot pronounce the word 
"Son," but the idea of derivation is inseparably 
bound up with it. Jesus can only be deity in the 
polytheistic sense of a demi-god — as probably the 
Roman centurion thought he was, when, watching 
the death of Jesus, he exclaimed, " Truly this was 
the Son of [a] God." The more real and emphatic 
the idea of divine sonship is made, the more inevi- 
tably and certainly is established the posteriority 
derivation and dependence of Jesus. Luke in his 
gospel calls Adam the " Son of God." As well 
identify Adam with Jehovah as Jesus with God. 
Moreover, if Christianity teaches anything, it teaches 
that what Jesus held in common with the Father, 
that might all believers at least hold in common 
with the Son. He came to communicate what he 
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had received and what he was, to others. "As 
many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God." Again, " Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God. There- 
fore the world knoweth us not because it knew him 
not. Beloved now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be : but we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like him." 
These words are ascribed to John. 

Paul said to the Romans : " As many as are led 
by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God." 
The letter to the Philippians exhorts them to " do 
all things without murmurings or disputings, that ye 
may be the sons of God, blameless and harmless 
and without rebuke." The Ephesians are told that 
by the instrumentalities of the church they are to 
look forward to the time when they shall " all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." 

Jesus taught the twelve to use the phrase " our 
Father" in their daily prayer, as best expressing 
their .true relationship to God. Those who do the 
will of God, he said, were his near relations, his 
brethren. And these words to Mary are reported 
of him after the resurrection : " I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father ; and to my God and your 
God." 

An able writer of the Church of England has de- 
clared concerning the attempt to make the phrase 
" Son of God" yield some support to the doctrine 
of the Trinity : " The track of Old and New Tes- 
tament usage, along its whole extent, demonstrates 
filial relationship to the Almighty to have been as- 
cribed to beloved and favored, but created and de- 
pendent beings. The very last way of teaching a 
Jew to esteem a particular personage, in very truth 
God, would have been to call him Son of God. To 
say sonship implies identity of nature, is moreover 
to press the loose analogy furnished by the condi- 
tions of human life, beyond the limits which rever- 
ence and common sense prescribe. Neither in its 
simpler forms, nor in its Johannine expression, only- 
begotten Son, does the filial title warrant raids of 
presumptuous fancy into recesses of the Divine Na- 
ture." 

And yet while to our thought Jesus can never 
displace or become a substitute for the idea of God, 
and is in no sense the same as,or the equal of the 
Father ; while we do not believe he ever meant to 
present himself to the people of Judaea and Gali- 
lee as an incarnation of God— so foreign was this 
conception to the circle of his hearers ; neverthe- 
less we believe that God was with him. He was no 
independent being cut off from the Father, working 
without heavenly guidance and help. Nor accord- 
ing to our idea was God with him in the sen-e of 
some external or objective light and strength. God 
was with him in the sense of being in him, — Truth, 
Holiness, Love working with the man Jesus in the 
very deep of his soul. To use the figuie of the 
fourth gospel, he received the Holy Spirit in bound- 
less measure. So he is presented to the world in 
the likeness of God. Born of a woman as he was, 



homeless, weary, suffering, tempted, weeping, almost 
despairing, and at length crucified, there was some- 
thing divine in him. He partook of the attributes 
of God. But let it not be forgotten that all men 
who had faith toward God and were obedient to 
his will, were also " partakers of the divine nature," 
and " of the heavenly calling." 

"To say that God incarnated himself in a single 
individual of all the human family ; that once, and 
once only, in all the ages of time he manifested 
himself in a human person, — is a proposition which 
cannot satisfy, if it does not shock, the unprejudiced 
mind. But expand the proposition : say that God 
is manifest (and that is the only logical sense in 
which we can speak of incarnation),— that God is 
manifest in every inspired teacher and prophet of 
truth and righteousness, in every holy, self-sacri- 
ficing life, in every martyr who, living or dying, de- 
votes himself to any great and worthy cause, — man- 
ifest in all in whom love of truth or love of God and 
man is the ruling motive and principle of action : 
say with Paul that all 'who are led by the Spirit of 
God are the sons of God,' in precisely the sense, if 
not in the degree, in which Jesus was the Son of 
God ; that the real distinction and peculiarity of 
Christ was not an exceptional, but a sublimely typ- 
ical, nature and life ; not that he was the only God- 
Man, but the type of the God-Man in all genera- 
tions, — say this, and you assert what no unprejudiced 
thinker and no philosophic student of religion will 
deny. 

" The fault of the Trinitarian doctrine, so far as 
this point is concerned, is not what it teaches, but 
what it omits to teach. It is not the assertion of 
divinity in Christ, but the limitation of divine hu- 
manity to him, the implied exclusion of the rest of 
mankind from any part or lot in this matter. In 
the view of the Trinitarian doctrine, mankind at 
large are separated from Christ, not only in degree, 
but in kind. They have not that oneness with him 
which he himself accorded to them in his prayer, 
• That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they may be one in us.' " — 
Dr. Hedge, " Ways of the Spirit." 



THE PERMANENT MIRACULOUSNESS IN HU- 
MAN LIFE. 



BV W. R. ALGER. 

God is infinite Being, with attributes and modes of activity 
in his unrelated and unfathomable essence wholly transcend- 
ing our powers to comprehend, or even to guess. But he 
comes forth from the abyss of his aboriginal solitude, and 
condescends to make a revelation of himself in the two per- 
manent miracles of creation, — the universe of material worlds 
and the universe of personal spirits. 

Contrasted with the immensity of astronomic orbs is a cor- 
respondent immensity of individual minds. Front to front 
stand or move these parallel marvelsof cosmos and conscious- 
ness; the objects of the one performing their fixed revolutions 
in boundless space, the subjects of the other fulfilling their 
various careers in endless time. In the respective spheres of 
nature and art they mutually reflect their contents, while both 
together^publish the communicable purposes and methods of 
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their ineffable Author. This is the real revelation of God, 
perpetually radiated from his unknowable fullness, in the dou- 
ble series of the laws and phenomena of matter and the per- 
ceptions and feelings of mind. 

So far as human thought has yet been able to divine the 
end of the spiritual creation, it seems to be to reflect the at- 
tributes and purposes of the Creator in finite and independent 
centres. The all-inclusive aim is to secure an experience of 
the wisdom and love and life of God by separate intelligences 
through the fulfillment of voluntary and blessed uses on their 
part. The material or outward world of appearances is the 
same to all in common, except so far as their subjective pecu- 
liarities cause differences in the reports of consciousness with 
respect to it. But in the ideal or inner world of souls, the 
originality of each individual type, with all its specialty of 
acquired qualities, has free play. In the external frame of 
phenomenal nature, the fixed attributes and methods of God 
are shown, while in the interior privacy of the personal spirit 
his direct dealings are made manifest through the results of 
our character and action meeting with his. In the secret uni- 
verse of consciousness, therefore, are felt the fluctuations of 
his being according to the forms of reception we present ; but 
in the public universe of matter are exhibited the great road- 
steads of action and beacons of guidance which are the same 
for all in unchangeable fixture of law. Thus the cosmic spec- 
tacle is adapted to keep us from the extravagance, the absur- 
dity, the guilty aberrations, the chaotic discords of an incal- 
culable caprice or insurgent willfulness. And thus we con- 
clude that the destiny or end of individual spirit is to reflect 
in intelligent and blessed consciousness the living wisdom and 
love of God symbolized in the forms and changes of the cos- 
mic outlay; or, in other words, to translate the substances 
and motions of nature into their equivalents in self-determined 
mind, and then from personality to personality compare and 
correct these translations with worshipful sympathy and ad- 
justing criticism. This is the aim of the empire of sensitive 
and rational existences, — to digest and reproduce the forces 
and shows of bound matter in the faculties of free spirit. All 
the ranks of creatures, as they mount through the mystic 
spires of form, from the worm to the deity, carry impacted 
in the functions of their organic structure the registered sum 
of their experiences in their relations with their environment 
and with one another, with all their infinite particularities of 
difference. In this manner, amidst all the similarity and sta- 
bility of what persists, there is secured an everlastingly fresh 
manifoldness of change and progress along the endless lines 
of life. The elements, both objective and subjective, of the 
two-fold phantasmagoria of matter and mind, are forever the 
same ; yet the combinations are never the same, but full of 
perpetual surprises, as they play beneath the eye of the Infi- 
nite One, who, from the calm of his own perfection, watches 
the weaving web of the evolution of the destinies of all beings 
in the mighty drama of eternity. 

The principle of an incessant variety in unity, unfailing dis- 
tinction amid identity, is the wondrous device by which God 
secures to his creatures the chronic relish of theif lives. 
Were it not for the matchless cunning of this arrangement, — 
supposing consciousness to be possible at all, — experience 
must be an insufferable monotony and tedium. Bat now, 
while there is an eternal sameness in the substances and laws 
alike of the natural universe of matter and the spiritual uni- 
verse of mind, there is an inexhaustible difference in the com- 
binations and movement. A constant procession of contrasts 
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in resemblances sprinkles the old fixtures with the new 
changes, breaks up stagnation, and dispels weariness with the 
charm of unfailing novelty. The stability is unalterable ; 
but the variableness is incessant. Individual things and be- 
ings come and go, appear and vanish ; but the universal con- 
ditions remain steadfast forevermore. 

The whole universe is but a shimmer of differences on a 
screen of identity. Centres of force in matter, and centres of 
consciousness in mind, indestructible monads there, and im- 
mortal personalities here, are the opposite grounds of the en- 
during identity in the tangible creation without and the men- 
tal kingdom within ; while the succession of evanescent phe- 
nomena in nature and the passage of evanescent states in 
spirit are the basis of the shifting diversity. In permanent 
substance nature is always the same, and the soul is always 
the same ; but the transitory appearances in that are never 
the same, and the fugitive experiences in this are never the 
same. Thus the plan of life everywhere is a zestful freshness 
of mixture and movement relieved against a ground of im- 
movable permanence. 

It is only their failure to appreciate this constant alterna- 
tion and interblending of the same and the different, the like 
and the unlike, that causes the monotony and ennui of which 
so many complain. Our faculties grow tired, our attention 
flags, our perceptions get blunted, we become accustomed to 
the wonted routine, we take every thing mechanically ; and 
so the sparkle and dew fly from the spectacle of our daily ex- 
istence, and all seems dull and uninteresting. But the fault 
lies not in things: it is a fallacy springing from our obtuse- 
ness ; for really there is no mere monotony anywhere Every 
repetition is with a difference, and all that appears is in fluc- 
tuating process before the competent observer. It was a cel- 
ebrated saying of the deepest philosopher of antiquity, that 
no man ever looks twice in the same stream. It may be added 
that the same man never looks twice in any stream ; for, while 
the drops of the river are flowing away, the molecular parti- 
cles in the organism of the gazer and the conscious states in 
his spirit also are flowing away. From God to God nothing 
stays, but every thing changes ; and, for the deep muser who 
appreciates the tryth, everywhere the dull gives way to the 
startling, and the commonplace is transmuted into the mirac- 
ulous. The insight of philosophy and religion dissolves the 
solid world into a dream, and sets us all afloat in a dissolving 
maze of mystery, the more moving and wonderful the longer 
we regard it. This is no high-wrought poetic illusion or 
bombastic metaphor, but a veritable and literal fact of expe- 
rience as clear and firm as mathematics. It can be demon- 
strated to be such by showing that every point in human na- 
ture and knowledge where the principle of everlasting diver- 
sity in identity is focussed, is the scene of a great chronic mir- 
acle which yields instruction and pleasure fresher, richer, and 
more fascinating, the more adequately it is studied. 

The surrounding scenery of nature, in which the inner 
scenery of experience is framed, furnishes an unspeakably 
wonderful example of the divine method of difference in same- 
ness with its ever-miraculous effect The hues and perspec- 
tives of lake and shore and hill and plain and sea and sky are 
in no two successive moments unchanged. Who ever saw the 
tints and folds, the diffusing vapors and rolling masses of the 
aerial upholstery of the clouds, twice exactly alike? Sunrise 
and sunset are always intrinsically the same thing ; but, of the 
millions of dawns and dusks that have been, no successor was 
ever yet the precise counterpart of any of its predecessors. 
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The roses and lilies, the blushing heads of the clover-field, the 
green leaves of the forest, the globes of fruit that spot the 
orchard-trees, are marked by their individualities of size, 
shape, perfume, color, and flavor. Thus the original images 
in nature have the same inexhaustible range of contrasts in 
resemblances, of likeness in difference, which also belongs to 
their reflections in the conscious mirror of the soul. The 
theatre of life is as marvelous in its changeful permanence as 
the experience included within it 



THE RELIGION OF MORALITY. 

The New York Sunday Tribune gives the follow- 
ing account of Felix Adler's work : 

It is nearly n o'clock on a Sunday morning. We enter a 
handsome hall in Fifth ave., at the doors of which is a mod- 
est tablet announcing that it is the place of meeting of the 
Society for Ethical Culture. People are pouring into the 
hall, well dressed, intelligent looking people, who wear Sun- 
day faces as well as Sunday clothes, and might be taken for 
the congregation of a fashionable up-town church. Aided by 
numerous ushers, they find seats quietly, and when seated be- 
have in the subdued manner which custom prescribes for re- 
ligious assemblies. Jewish countenances predominate, but 
there is a large admixture of the Gentile element. The body 
of the hall is soon filled, and by eleven o'clock the gallery is 
also crowded. On the broad stage stands a little reading 
desk decked with fresh flowers, and at the side, in front of a 
large organ, a choir of perhaps twenty persons are partially 
hidden by a maroon screen. The choir sing a long concerted 
piece. You do not catch the words, which seem to be in a 
foreign language, but the music is evidently of a sacred char- 
acter. While the singing is in progress, a gentleman of me- 
dium height, clad in a black dress suit, comes in and takes a 
seat upon the platform. He has a high forehead, full lips, 
dreamy blue eyes, full beard, rather scanty light brown hair, 
and a face expressing both intellect and spirituality. This is 
Professor Felix Adler, who is modestly announced as the lec- 
turer of the society. He is in reality its organizer, its direc- 
tor, and one might say its priest, if the wqrd priest were ad- 
missible in connection with a society which professes no re- 
ligious faith. When the music is ended, he comes forward, 
and paying no attention to the reading desk, places himself 
in front of it and begins a discourse which lasts an hour. The 
language is faultless, the argument compact and logical, the 
illustrations well chosen, and the theme well developed and 
carried systematically forward to the intended conclusion. 
Yet the orator has not a sheet of paper to refer to. 

His subject is the Ethics of Christianity. He denies that 
Christian ethics contain the last word of the moral law and 
that no higher and better code is possible than that contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount. He declares that the ethics of 
Jesus are faulty in two respects : first, in making doubt, which 
is the parent of truth, sinful, and faith without intellectual 
assent meritorious ; and second, in holding out a scheme of 
rewards and punishments in a future life as an incentive to 
righteousness. " We should do right," he says, "because it 
is right, and not because we expect our Father in Heaven will 
reward us." At the close of the discourse the orator gives an 
account of the doings of the society's charitable association, 
and appeals for money to carry on the work during the com- 
ing year. He draws tears to the eyes of many persons in the 
audience by his description of the cases of distress relieved by 



the district nurses employed by the society to visit the poor 
who are suffering from illness or accidents. 

A meeting of those interested in the various benevolent 
labors of the society is announced, and also a meeting of 
ladies to sew for the poor. All this sounds very much like 
what one hears in the churches ; but after the choir sings, the 
congregation disperses without prayer or benediction, and 
then you revert to the theme of the discourse, and realize 
that there is a wide gulf between this Chickering Hall as- * 
sembly and all the churches, whether they be Christian, Jew- 
ish or even Pagan. The lecture and the talk have givenafter- 
you a clue to the belief or unbelief of Professor Adler's fol- 
lowers. They hold that it is possible to establish a code of 
ethics resting solely on the enlightened moral consciousness 
of man, without any reference to Divine Providence, revela- 
tion or a future life. They neither deny nor affirm the exist- 
ence of God or a future state, but seek to attain to the beauty 
of holiness without expecting the aid or approval of a Su- 
preme Being. If you have been a frequent attendant at these 
meetings, you will remember that you have heard no reference 
to Divine guidance of human affairs, and that when immor- 
tality has been spoken of it has been as though it were a 
pleasing hope so uncertain of realization that the conduct of 
earthly life should be ordered without reference to it. 

We should pause, however, before calling these people 
Atheists. The Materialists deify physical law, the Panthe 
ists adore the Soul of the Universe, and the Positivists wor- 
ship their Ideal of Humanity. Do not these worthy follow- 
ers of Professor Adler in reality pay homage to the Divine 
Being under the name of what they call the Moral Law? It 
demands of them, they say, self-abnegation, purity of thought 
and life, elevation of character and works of actual benevo- 
lence toward their fellow-beings. While dispensing with the 
form of religion, they seem to be holding on to a good deal 
of its substance. 

The Society for Ethical Culture has grown up around the 
personality of Felix Adler, and from a small beginning has 
become one of the largest congregations in the city. It oc 
cupied a small hall in the upper part of Broadway for three 
years, but was obliged to migrate to more spacious quarters 
last October, because the old place would not hold the audi 
ences which assembled every Sunday. Professor Adler is the 
son of a Hebrew rabbi distinguished for learning and piety 
who retired from the ministry recently, after presiding for 
many years over the Jewish synagogue on Fifth ave. The 
son was educated in Germany, with a view to fitting him to 
occupy the father's place, but he imbibed the liberal ideas 
current at the German universities, and emancipated himself 
from all allegiance to Hebrew theology. After his return 
from Europe he was offered his father's position, but declined, 
and accepted a professorship in Cornell University, which he 
held for three years. During this time a movement was stead- 
ily crystalizing among young Jews of liberal tendencies for 
the formation of an independent religious society under Pro- 
fessor Adler's leadership, so that when he left Ithaca the field 
was prepared for the immediate organization of the Society 
for Ethical Culture. Its first membership was almost entirely 
Jewish, and was mainly composed of young married people, 
who had high ideas of life, and wanted their children to have 
a Sunday School training in morals, independent of theology. 
As the society grew, it drew in a large non-Tewish element, 
consisting of intellectual people, of a great variety of beliefs 
and of no belief at all, and this element now furnishes nearly 
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half of the membership. The practical work of the society, 
apart from the Sunday lectures, divides itself into four de- 
partments. These are : 

First— The Ethical School. — Every Sunday the children of 
the society are gathered in classes at the society building, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Forty-fifth st, and instructed in religi- 
ous history and morals. In the lessons given in the history 
of the great religions of the world, each is regarded as the 
expression of a great moral idea. Thus, the Hebrew religion 
represents the sublimity of the law of duty, Buddhism religi- 
ous compassion, Christianity self-sacrifice, and the religion of 
Zoroaster a picture of the conflict between good and evil and 
a prophecy of the final triumph of the light. In the direct 
moral instruction, an attempt is made to revive, for the pur- 
poses of education, the Casuistry of Conscience. There is a 
series of discussions after the Socratic method, in which the 
whole range of ethical laws is sought to be evolved. Typical 
cases are described, and the pupils taught to judge correctly 
as to what would be the right course to pursue in each. The 
pupils are to remain for a series of years in the school, and 
the system is to be completed by a course of lectures on the 
philosophy of religion. 

Second — The Kindergarten. — This was begun in January, 
1878, with six children and one teacher. It now has 130 pu- 
pils and a principal and eight assistants. Froebel's method 
of teaching is closely followed. The children are all of the 
poorest classes, and visitors are sent to ascertain the fact of 
the parents' poverty before they are admitted. Instruction is 
entirely free. At noon each day a warm lunch is served to 
the little ones, thirty young ladies of the society acting as 
waitresses. Clothing and shoes are given to such as need 
them. The ages of the pupils range from two and a half to 
seven years. At first there was difficulty in persuading par- 
ents to send their children, because they feared some religious 
propaganda would be attempted, but they soon became con- 
vinced that no religious theories would be inculcated. Now, 
the children nearly all come from Irish Catholic or German 
Protestant families. The influence of the school in the home 
life of the parents is found to be beneficial in many respects. 

Third — The Industrial School. — This institution, designed 
to supplement the kindergarten work, has just been estab- 
lished by the help of a gift of $10,000 from Mr. Joseph Se- 
li groan. Its purpose is to combine industrial education with 
instruction in the ordinary branches of a school course. A 
primer of Professor Whitaker, giving directions for instruct- 
ing children in the use of tools, is to be among the first text- 
books. The method of training pursued will be to educate 
the brain through the hand. The course is to last from the 
seventh to the fourteenth year, and the society hope to be 
able to build a series of instructive workshops on the plan of 
the Russian Technological School at Moscow, to continue 
the system with pupils who have passed their fourteenth 
year. 

Fourth — District Nursing. — The society employs two well 
educated and thoroughly competent women to nurse the sick 
poor in their homes, on the principles of Florence Nightin- 
gale. The nurses labor in the poorest districts of the city — 
in the Mott and Baxter sts. neighborhoods and along the East 
River, working under medical direction in connection with the 
Demilt and New York Dispensaries. They see that there is 
proper ventilation and cleanliness in the sick-rooms, that 
healthful food is furnished the patients, and that medical at- 
tendance is provided, and they dress wounds and often pej> 
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form the most menial offices. They are followed on their 
rounds by relief committees of the society, which supply bed 
clothing when necessary, and give delicacies and whatever 
may be needed to facilitate the patients' recovery. About 500 
cases were reached last year by this noble, practical charity. 

For an authoritative statement of the principles of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, the writer of this article applied 
to Professor Adler himself. He said: " Our motto is diver- 
sity in the creed, unanimity in the deed. The vital point with 
us is to insist on the independence of morality of any religi- 
ous dogma. While it is commonly held that moral teaching 
must be based upon some doctrine of Deity or the immortal- 
ity of the soul, we find in the sovereign law of ethics itself 
the foundation of the spiritual life." 

"How do you get at this sovereign law?" was asked. 

"Concerning the main points of morality," Professor Ad- 
ler replied, "there is hardly any doubt or diversity among 
mankind. Philosophically, I should found the law of ethics 
in the manner of Kant, upon the dictates of the Practical 
Reason. While differences in matters of belief are likely to 
continue and increase, it seems necessary to place the moral 
law where it cannot be questioned. The main thing is to ap- 
ply the law more thoroughly. Men have quarrelled so long 
concerning the author of the law that the law itself has fallen 
into abeyance. Our movement means an appeal to conscience. 
It is a cry for larger justice, an exhortation to larger duties. 
We find in the dignity of submission to the moral law our 
consolation in affliction, and in the prospect of a grander and 
sweeter life on earth, an incentive to strenuous endeavor." 

"Do you set up no standard whatever of religious belief?" 

" None whatever. We have among our members ardent 
Theists, as well as Atheists, Materialists and Agnostics; and 
in the explanation of ethics we have Utilitarians, Intuitional- 
jsts and Kantians." 

"Would it not be correct to apply the term Altruist to all 
your members?" 

"Hardly; because Altruism implies principles which are 
not fully satisfactory to us. Practically our efforts concen- 
trate in ameliorating the condition of the lower classes, and 
purifying our own morals. We do not concern ourselves 
about each other's religious theories." 

A STUDY FROM LIFE. 

The best revelations I have had lately have come 
to me through a dear and good woman, sixty years 
old, who has drank deep of life's joys and sorrows, 
and very deeply of its love — and by some blessed 
alchemy has drawn the gold out of everything. It 
has been my good fortune to be brought very near 
her, — and what perpetual lessons I get from her ! 
She is a living gospel. With a clear and good mind 
(she was brought up a Unitarian, and while very 
young quietly adopted pretty radical ideas), she yet 
does not get at truth first through the intellect, but 
lives her way into it, — and then how real it is ! The 
earth's beauty, all her friends, her sister— one with 
her through a lifetime, and almost more closely one 
after death has taken her, — each experience as it 
comes somehow has brought a new light and sweet- 
ness to her. She does not often use the distinctive 
language of religion, but all its blessed realities are 
hers. She is burdened now with deep anxieties and 
solicitudes and sorrows, as well as physical weak- 
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ness, — yet there is a sort of pure radiance from her. 
The world and human hearts open to her their se- 
crets. This life is very full to her, — as wife and 
mother and friend, — yet sustaining all and crowning 
all is the sense of the life to come. 

She is not a grave person ; I think she has a dis- 
taste, especially since her sister's death, for the con- 
ventional forms of social intercourse, — formal calls, 
tea parties, and the like. But she has the quickest 
and warmest sympathy with all real happiness as 
well as real sorrow. It is beautiful to see the joys 
of happy young people reflected in her face, — the 
reflection is more beautiful than the original, just 
as one sometimes sees a quiet lake give back the 
picture of its banks with a loveliness greater than 
that of the bank itself. Toward every child she 
beams with motherhood. Her own heart is as fresh 
as a child's, as quick to catch the joy of each pass- 
ing moment. Her sympathy has a wonderful power 
to unlock hearts. Lately she met for the first time 
a lady of my acquaintance — a strong, high-spirited 
woman. " At first," she told me, " she held herself 
a little stiffly and reservedly ; — ah, I thought, you 
are not going to keep me at a distance like that, — 
and the last part of the hour she sat with her hand 
in mine all the time." Sick people, weak people, 
women that have got into trouble, all turn to her 
and trust and lean on her. And the strongest men 
confide in her. I believe she has seen tears fall 
freely from many eyes that the rest of the world 
sees only full of courage and of battle. 

That which is to me most beautiful in her is the 
way in which all her sorrows have bloomed into 
blessings for other people. I have known, as not 
many have done, how very deep her sorrows have 
been ; and I can partly trace back to their source 
her sympathy and tenderness and trust. She is like 
a spring, bubbling clear and bright into the sunlight, 
— only the coolness and sweetness of the water tells 
of the unsunned depths out of which they have 
risen. 

I am writing you a great deal about her, — but it 
is because she is to me, as I said, a kind of constant 
revelation, who always brings freshly to my mind 
the real significance of life. The answer to the 
great problem lies in such lives as hers. All the 
fearful mystery of existence — the mystery which 
modern science presses with new force, but which 
is as old as humanity^ which has never, I think, 
found such tremendous expression as in the book 
of Job ; and against which every thoughtful mind 
and sensitive heart forever strikes anew — finds its 
working solution here. Love masters it ! And Love 
has no words into which to put the secret, — only, 
it has broken the spell of fear and doubt. It stands 
— suffering often, quivering sometimes with pain, 
but radiant with a light as tender as a mother's 
heart over her first-born, and with the fore-glow of 
eternity. * * 

It is almost wicked to touch H. {J. Brown's beau- 
tiful " Sunday Story " of the apple leaf and blos- 
som, reprinted in the Register. But truth is better 
than poetry, — or rather yields better poetry; and 



to correct the botany of the story improves its 
moral. The charge that the leaf "neglected to do 
anything very right," " took no thought for a life 
beyond," and so its life " perished with the sum- 
mer," is too severe, and an ardent botanist would 
resent it almost with indignation. The tree's real 
work is done by the leaf. The blossom's pretty 
petals are but poorer, idle leaves, rightly falling 
within a week ; the apple is built not by them, 
but by the homelier green foliage. The leaf may 
not work for its own " life beyond ;" but it more 
nobly works for the tree and the fruit, — gives its 
life away, and is one of nature's finest symbols of 
self-sacrifice. And though it wears itself out and 
dies, its life does not perish with the summer, but is 
only buried in the bud at its base to revive another 
spring, and in the seed to spread more widely in 
the summers far away. The moral is clear. Let 
us honor the leaves, and the homely lives of patient 
toil and sacrifice they symbolize ; for from them the 
tree of life, with all its flowers and fruit comes. , 



"GREEN PASTURES AND STILL WATERS." 

BY W. C GANNETT. 

Clear in memory's silent reaches 

Lie the pastures I have seen, 
Greener than the sun-lit spaces 

Where the May has flung her green: 
Needs no sun and needs no star-light 

To illume these fields of mine, 
For the glory of dead faces 

Is the sun, the stars, that shine. 

More than one I count my pastures 

As my life-path groweth long; 
By their quiet waters straying 

Oft I lay me, and am strong. 
And I call each by its giver; 

And the dear names bring to them 
Glory as from shining faces 

In some New Jerusalem. 

Yet, O well I can remember, 

Once I called my pastures. Pain; 
And their waters were a torrent 

Sweeping through my life amain ! 
Now I call them Peace and Stillness, 

Brightness of all Happy Thought, 
Where I linger for a blessing 

From my faces that are naught. 

Naught? I fear not. If the Power 

Maketh thus his pastures green, 
Maketh thus his quiet waters, 

Out of waste his heavens serene, 
I can trust the mighty Shepherd, 

Loses none he ever led, — _ 
Somewhere yet a greeting waits me 

On the faces of my dead ! 
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M. J. Savage, in a recent sermon, said : "It is our business 
in this matter of opinion to search simply for truth. Emo- 
tion, the lore of the heart for systems in which we have been 
trained, — O, friends ! I feel it as keenly as you, — but I have 
learned this one thing: emotion is called out by those things 
that we have long associated with, that we have learned to 
love, with which we have become familiar. No man can have 
this sentiment concerning anything or any person that is 
new. It needs time. The thought of the last century be- 
comes the sentimt nt and poetry of this ; and the thought of 
this century will be the emotion and poetry of the next. It 
is our business — for our own sake, for God's, for the world's 
sake — to find what is true, and let the heart come after and 
learn to love and venerate and worship the truth. It is not 
the heart's business to lead the head, but the head's business 
to lead the heart." 

An Established Church does not seem to preserve the hu- 
manity of a nation. Here is Mr. Spurgeon's recent charge 
against England: "The grand blasts from Mr. Gladstone's 
war-horn should arouse our nation. The one note is a call 
to make righteousness and peace guides of the nation, instead 
of selfishness and blustering. Will men hear the call? Alas ! 
it is to be feared that self and pride have greater claims. 
'British interests' are regarded as solid matters of considera- 
tion, while humanity and justice are treated as mere senti- 
mental superfluities. The Times, which is ever the faithful 
mirror of the national mind, savs about Afghanistan, which 
we have been so wantonly trampling under foot, ' Whatever 
is done must be done with the sole view to the future safety 
of India.' No notion of what is best for Afghans ought to 
come in the way. That is their business, and not ours. It 
is our business to destroy all settled government in their 
country, and, after ravaging the land, to leave poor wretches 
to make such arrangements as they can. Under such tutors 
we shall soon become a nation of demons. Time was when 
high principle ruled British hearts, and all parties in the state 
paid homage to liberty, to justice, and even humanity; but 
now we are another people, ruled by other lords." 

Charles T. Congdon, in his "Reminiscences of a Journal- 
ist," writes of Dr. Dewey: "The first clergyman to whom I 
really listened was Dr. Orville Dewey, who for ten years 
preached to us sermons which I thought as fine as those of 
Massillon or Bossuet or Jeremy Taylor— to speak frankly, 
whatever critical judgment I have since acquired has not 
much modified my opinion. I still place some of Dr. Dewey's 
sermons in the front rank of such literature. Unfortunately, 
few people read printed sermons with much relish, and the 
general style of pulpit eloquence has undergone a marked 
change, not much for the better ; but if great purity and force 
of language, a rich rhetoric well kept in hand, sinewy logical 
power, vigorous and uncompromising earnestness, with a gen- 
tle liberality — if all these together make great sermons, Dr. 
Dewey's were great. The best of them are in print, and the 
reader who does not care to take my word may judge for him- 
self. The Doctor had a way, of which we did not complain, 
of preaching his sermons over and over again until they were 
perfectly familiar to us, and we knew when the finest pass- 
ages were at hand. So when a dapper little young man fresh 
from the Cambridge Divinity School ministered unto us and 
treated us to the best parts of one of them which had been 
published, astonishment and indignation filled all the pews. 
Those who in their righteous wrath at the larceny refused to 



attend church in the afternoon missed the opportunity of 
hearing the youthful apostle repeat the offence. If there had 
been people enough at our vespers for a mob, I think we 
should have had one." 

Mr. Beecher's attack on the Bible Society, of which the 
papers have said so much, was in the following words, as re- 
ported : 

"There are some of the societies that don't need our help. 
For instance, there is the Bible Society. It is an endowed 
institution, and very rich. Whenever they want money they 
can get it from men who won't give a penny for more pro- 
gressive objects. For one I won't give a dollar to a society 
that prints a Bible notoriously false in some parts, which the 
society knows is false. A committee was appointed to re- 
vise the present copy of the Bible, and it worked laboriously 
and well, and made its report recommending certain altera- 
tions which were adopted ; but some of the old-school mem- 
bers of the board kicked about it, and the secretary let the 
expense of the committee go, and never dared to print that 
version that it had declared to be correct." The facts about 
the false edition are thus given by Dr. S. S. Conant: "A 
number of years ago a committee was appointed by the 
American Bible Society, composed of the Rev. Drs. Edward 
Robinson, R. S. Storrs, Vermilye, Spring, and other clergy- 
men of high character, to restore King James' edition of the 
bible to the original state in which it came from the transla- 
tors, and to correct the headings and running titles. The 
members of the committee spent three years on their work, 
meeting every week. They compared the first three issues of 
161 1, 1612, and 1613, I believe finding errors in them all, 
typographical and others. They coriected them all, and cor- 
rected the headings and titles. The report was accepted and 
the common editions were corrected, stereotyped and issued 
in two forms, large and small octavo. At a subsequent an- 
nual meeting, a party led by Dr. Breckinridge, of Kentucky 
objected to the further use of the corrected copy, and insisted 
that the society should go back to the confessedly corrupted 
copy in common use. The society yielded to the pressure 
brought upon it, against the earnest protest of Dr. Robinson 
and Dr. Storrs." The Christian Union reports Dr. Storrs as 
saying that he "never, since the action of the society, had 
taken up a collection in Pilgrim Church for the Bible Society, 
and never would." 



CHICAGO NOTES. 
Rev. Brooke Herford lectured before the Philosophical So- 
ciety, last Saturday evening, on the " Ratio of Christian to 
Pagan Elements in Modern Civilization." 

A lecture on Thomas Paine, by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, is 
announced in celebration of the Paine anniversary, at Central 
Music Hall, Jan. 29th. The proceeds will be devoted to a 
Paine monument, for the adornment of one of our city parks. 

Rev. Brooke Herford is preparing an Easter service by re- 
quest of the Committee of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, to be ready at an early date. All orders to be 
sent to the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 75 
Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 

A recent number of the Daily News contains a very inter- 
esting sketch of our two lady lawyers, Miss M. Fredrika Per- 
ry and Miss Ellen A. Martin, who are quietly winning their 
way to a secure position of professional ability and success. 
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The happy contrast, drawn by the writer, in the personnel of 
these yonng ladies, marks a fortunate union of different but 
not opposing qualities of mind and temperament which work 
together in perfect harmony and strength. Though not form- 
ally connected with any of our liberal churches, the tastes and 
convictions of both incline them to the creed of positive rad- 
icalism, which they do not hesitate to affirm. True workers 
and fearless thinkers, we take pleasure in enrolling the names 
of this young and enterprising firm on the list of those prac- 
tical religionists devoted to the highest intellectual freedom 
and culture. 

Rev. W. R. Alger read a paper, a few days since, on "Friend- 
ship," to a small company of choice spirits gathered together 
in the parlors of Mrs. C. K. Sherman, one of the most gifted 
and accomplished women of our city. The subject, as the 
speaker explained, was not treated from the sentimental and 
biographical side, but from the analytic and philosophical. 
The law of sympathy was traced from its confused beginning 
as the bond of simple gregariousness, up through the higher 
stages of progressive development where it acts as the law 
and inspiration of all social life, and is finally manifested in 
the higher form of friendship and love. The essay was writ- 
ten in the writer's peculiar vein of fine, close research, and 
luminous argument. The reading occupied two full hours, 
yet the speaker held his audience in close and uninterrupted 
attention from first to last. It is said that Mr. Alger is to 
deliver a course of lectures on "Poetry," in Unity and at the 
Third Church, on his return from New York. 

A correspondent of the Tribune attempts to reply to some 
recent remarks of Mr. Collyer on "dry rot in churches," and 
objects to the citation of the First Baptist Church, in its 
offer of an increased salary to Dr. Lorimer, whose poor de- 
fense to the charge of plagiarism, the reader has not forgot- 
ten, as an example of this kind. The over-zealous friend of 
the Dr. goes on to prove that the First Baptist Church, of all 
others, cannot possibly be afflicted with any such disease, be- 
cause, forsooth, " the Sabbath School has doubled in attend- 
ance the past year," and because it "furnishes the superin- 
tendents and teachers of four mission schools." He further 
sustains his defense by pointing to the fact that Dr. Lorimer' s 
average morning attendance is 1400, and that "112 new mem- 
bers have been received within the last eight months," and 
ends by sarcastically calling attention to these and numerous 
similar facts, as proofs of the " worthlessness " of the church. 
Mr. Collyer will smile when he reads, and think, perhaps, 
that the case is worse than he supposed. Strange that the 
defenders of the celebrated pulpit orator do not see the folly 
and weakness of their position, that they should think to 
impose on a sharp-sighted public, with a long array of fig- 
ures, crowded congregations and all the resplendent pomp 
and paraphernalia of the " popular church," not knowing that 
these are often the worst signs of that " dry rot " of which 
Mr. Collyer and others like him, complain. c. P. w. 



Prof. J. E. Carpenter, of London, writes : " Out 
of the numbers of Unity which you kindly for- 
warded, I cut some articles, especially the affirma- 
tive statements on Christian doctrine, which I sent 
to our former Hungarian students, now teachers at 
Holosvar ; and they were to be translated, or em- 
bodied in new papers, for the Unitarian magasyne 
of our Transylvanian brethren,— the 'Christian 
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Seed-Sower.' If you can occasionally send me a 
spare number, I think I can make it useful in that 
way." 



NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



)• LL. J. 
" What news abroad i' the world T" 
Unitarian Review. — The January number opens with an 
article from the pen of Ralph Waldo Emerson on "The 
Preacher." 

Virginia. — A son of ex-Gov. Wise recently moved the ad- 
mission of a colored lawyer to practice in the courts of this 
State, and his motion was carried. Who says " the world 
does not move '? 

A Serious Problem. — Mrs. Elizabeth Comstock, the Qua- 
ker prison missionary, finds that 105,000 victims have been 
brought to prison through strong drink, out of the 115,000 
she has visited. So says the Woman's jfournal. 

Janesville, Wis. — Wm. R. Alger recently delighted the 
select minds of this place with a lecture on "The Uses of 
Poetry in Refining and Enriching the Inner Life of Man." 
We know of no finer moral tonic in the Western market at 
this time than this lecture, and the brethren can do no finer 
service to their people than to secure them a hearing of it 

Died in Harness. — Dr. E. C. Wines, the prophet of pris- 
on reform, than which there is none more important before 
the American people to-day, died on the 20th ulL, at the 
house of John Wilson, printer, Cambridge, Mass., where he 
was seeing through the press his work on the " State of Pris- 
ons and Child-Saving Institutions throughout the world." 
'Tis noble thus to die. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — The First Congregational Church 
(Mr. Wendte's), celebrated their semi-centennial on the 21st 
of January. We suspect that this church leads all the Libe- 
ral churches of the West this season in its efforts "to pro- 
mote a nobler use of the Sunday." The Unity Sunday after- 
noon lecture course includes such names as Holyoake, Alger, 
Mrs. Livermore, Proctor, Phillips, Savage and others. 

Hobart, Ind. — The Unitarian society at this place is mak- 
ing a brave effort to start a free library for the benefit of the 
town. Under the State law, when a thousand volumes are 
gathered, such a library can receive the benefit of a special 
tax. Any one believing in the missionary power of good 
books will here find a good opportunity. Send books or 
money to Rev. W. C. Litchfield, and they will he duly cared 
for. 

Lorn, Wis. — Rev. A. C. Barry, of this place, is furnishing 
a series of autobiographical sketches to the New Covenant, 
entitled " Memories of Sixty Years." Dr. Barry is one of the 
most cultured and stalwart Universalist ministers in the West, 
and his memory reaches back to the time when a " Univer- 
salian was as great an object of curiosity as a ' heathen Chi- 
nee.'" His " Memories" are old battle-fields revisited, and 
very interesting. 

Japan. — Luther W. Mason, one of the singing teachers of 
Boston, has recently taken his departure for Japan, where he 
is to introduce music into the schools of that kingdom by 
appointment of the government. The school children of 
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Boston sang him a merry God speed. Now we may expect 
to hear of inter-continental school concerts, in which the 
children of Yokohama and Boston will join in the chorus of 
"Dare to do right, dare to be true," etc. 

The Singing-School. — The Musical Herald, just started 
in Boston, mourns the decline of the "singing-school," a 
time-honored agency for music and moral good. In the in- 
terest of congregational singing in our churches, we com- 
mend the following : " The singing-school evening was the 
oasis of the week, which was looked forward to in the happi- 
est expectancy. Let the old and honored institution be con- 
tinued, we say, for it is an agency of good in many ways, be- 
sides being an'aid in spreading musical knowledge." 

Kansas Refugees. — A meeting was held at the Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, on the nth January, to consider the needs 
of the poor blacks of Kansas, ex-Gox. Beveridge in the chair. 
It was found that particular suffering existed in and around 
Topeka. Lumber and supplies were especially needed to 
equip a hospital. Mrs. Frances W. Titus, for many years the 
friend and protector of Sojourner Truth, was present, and 
gave the testimony of an eye-witness to the urgency of the 
demand. 

Dramatic Reading. — Miss Minerva Guernsey, a graduate 
of the lamented Monro's school of oratory, of Boston, a 
young lady whose artistic talent has called forth encomiums 
from some of the best circles in Boston and vicinity, visits 
her Western home in February, and will be glad to make en- 
gagements for public or parlor readings. We commend her 
to the patrons of Unity as one devoted to her art and imbued 
with the spirit for which Unity stands. Her address for the 
present will be Janesville, Wis. 

Scotland. — The Unitarian Herald says that Prof. Blackie 
recently delivered a lecture in a Presbyterian church in Glas- 
gow, on the " Land Question," on Sunday. The minister, in 
introducing bim, expressed a desire to ignore the bard, fast 
lines between sacred and secular. The Professor, after in- 
dulging in sharp criticism, as he well knows how to, " sat 
down amidst suppressed applause." The same paper contains 
a column article on the presentation of a pulpit gown to a 
Unitarian minister in that city. Not where do you stand, 
but which direction are you facing, is the all-important ques- 
tion. 

Meadville, Pa. — Through Church and School we learn 
that Frederic Huidekoper has published another volume, con- 
taining the result of his life-long studies among the original 
and obscure writers of the early Christian centuries. The 
title of the last work is "Indirect testimony of History to 
the Genuineness of the Gospels." The same paper contains 
a sermon from James T. Bixby on '-What is Religion, and 
How to Get It," in which he says: " Religion is, as its name 
and derivation indicates, the tie that binds us to Gad. It is 
loyalty to our moral Sovereign. It is child-lave to our Heav- 
enly Father. It is brother-love to our brother man." 

Milwaukee, Wis.— 'T was a happy thought of Mrs. Gor- 
don that induced the Unitarian Sunday-School to make Miss 
Jennie Robinson a life member of the Western Unitarian S. 
S. Society as a reward for regular attendance and scholarship 
for two years, for, in so doing, the real of Miss Jennie has 
been gracefully recognized and encouraged. The Sunday- 
School has been interested in the larger work of the Society 
—the Sunday School mother — and the Society has had $10,00 
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more with which to pay " Our Johnnie," without whom the 
Society — aye, Unity itself — could not get along. The chores 
at Room 57, 75 Madison street, are numerous. Let other 
societies take the hint. 

South Boston, Mass. — A dainty bit of parish printing, 
from the Broadway Unitarian Church, announces two courses 
of Sunday morning sermons by the minister, George A. Thay- 
er, as follows : " Man in Society : his Relations and Duties — 

1, With the Public and the State ; 2, As a member of a family ; 
3, With regard to the church ; 4, Getting into society. Man 
in himself: his Hopes and Possibilities — i.To saint or sinner ; 

2, Cultivated or ignorant ; 3, Rich or poor ; 4, Well or sick." 
Is not this a better way than to put so much systematic work 
into the evening lectures in our churches? Let the best work 
be given to that hour which is the family gathering of the 
church, and if, alas, there must be an evening service, let hash 
and cold victuals be served at that. 

Augusta, Maine. — On New Year's day, Rev. P. S. Thach- 
er was ordained to the ministry and installed as pastor of the 
Unitarian church at this place, Rev. R. R. Shippen, of Bos- 
ton, preaching the sermon. In the evening the new church 
was dedicated, Mr. Savage, of Boston, preaching the sermon 
President Livermore, friend and teacher of Mr. Thacher, con- 
tributed the following ordaining hymn : 

Oh, the rapture of the toil f 

Civ ng souls immortal birth. 
Raising men from self and soil. 

Bringing heaven upon the earth. 

Oh, the pleasure— oh, the joy ! 

Preaching still the truth of truth. 
Making goodness our employ. 

Sua of age and guide of youth. 

This shall be his gladsome task 

Who is pastor to this fold ; 
What more could archangel ask 

Than the fort of God to hold t 

Chicago, III. — The spiritual barometer of the Third 
Church is still rising rapidly. Arrangements are about com- 
pleted for a year's service from Mr. Galvin, who deserves much 
credit for the spirit he has infused into what seemed to be a 
forlorn hope. If this society can but have courage commen- 
surate with its opportunity for usefulness, an exceedingly no- 
ble career awaits it. We welcome Bro. Galvin to the West- 
ern fraternity, and expect to find him a useful member in the 
Unity team. 

— Unity Church is being supplied, Jan. 25, Feb. I and 8, by 
.Rev. E. C. Butler, of Beverly, Mass. 

— The Woman's Liberal Religious Union held its month- 
ly meeting at Unity office, Monday, Jan. 26th. The literary 
exercises consisted of a general review of the history of the 
Church, from the time of Charlemagne to Gregory VII. 
Subject of paper for next meeting will be Scholasticism. 

Cooksville, Wis. — This wayside village rejoices in the 
possession of a new church, in the dedication of which Meth- 
odist, Congregationalist, Baptist, Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers cordially united. Jenk. LI. Jones, of Janesville, is 
to speak there fortnightly on Sunday evenings. The New- 
Year's letter of the pastor of the Congregationalist church to 
this community contains the following quotable lines for 
Unity : " Quite a number of us have fallen into the habit of 
staying away from religious services entirely, or attending on- 
ly once in a while. Do not we and our children incur a sad 
loss, socially, morally and spiritually, by thus neglecting our 
highest privileges ? * * * Not only our religious services, 
but also our daily toils and cares, joys and sorrows, may be a 
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means of purifying and exalting our character and life. 'All 
things shall work together for good to them that love God.' 
In both communities there is, as everywhere, a great diversity 
of opinion and preference. Have we not great need of that 
highest of Christian virtues that 'seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil and beareth all things'?" 

Jackson, Mich. — The Conference dedication at Jackson 
was a great success, Rev. L. P. Mercer (Swedenborgian) gave 
the sermon on Monday evening. Tuesday morning and af- 
ternoon, essays were given by Rev. F. E. Kittredge, Rev. Dr. 
Stocking (Universalist), and Rev. J. N. Pardee, with a ser- 
mon by Rev. J. W. Hansen (Universalist), of Chicago, in the 
evening. The session of Wednesday was opened by an ex- 
perience meeting, where those who participated gave their 
reasons for leaving orthodoxy. This was followed by an in- 
teresting essay from Mrs. J. T. Sunderland ; subject, " What 
shall Liberals do with the Bible?" An essay by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, and sermon by Rev. J. T. Sunderland occupied the 
afternoon. The evening and dedicatory service was led by 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Rev. T. B. Forbush preaching the ser- 
mon — his subject, " The Principles and Ideas of Unitarian- 
ism." The church was dedicated free from debt, the balance 
of indebtedness ($650) having been raised during the meet- 
ing. The church is of brick, a neat, pretty edifice, in a fine 
location. It will seat about 300 people, is nicely fitted up, 
upholstered, and is both tasteful and comfortable. The au- 
diences were large all through the Conference, and showed 
great interest. The evening audiences crowded the church. 
On Wednesday evening a very pleasant reception was given 
at Mr. N. K. Hall's, which was largely attended. The church 
has been built by the personal exertions of Rev. I.C, Billman, 
their pastor, who is deserving the highest praise for his efforts. 

England. — From the Unitarian Herald we learn that 
there is no danger that theological interest and study is soon 
to die out, if the statistics of the book trade mean anything. 
There were seventy-three more books of theology published 
last year than books of fiction. Here are the figures : There 
were 1,013 novels and tales issued in 1879, of which 607 were 
absolutely new. There were 1,086 works on theology, of 
which 775 were absolutely new. Altogether 5,834 books were 
issued ; 4,204 of them were fresh. 

— That a committee of the English Church have, upon in- 
vestigation, recently discovered that the Swedish Episcopal 
Church is not in the apostolic succession. The Herald is 
anxious to know what is to become of these same Swedes af- 
ter this discovery. 

— That The Freeman, a Church journal, is greatly troubled 
over Dean Stanley's Christmas sermon. It says : '• His utter- 
ances on Christmas day are not Broad Churchism — they are 
extreme Unitarianism. The Divinity of Christ is reduced to 
the simple fact of His goodness. The Incarnation and 
Atonement are put aside as quite insignificant factors in the 
great mystery of Redemption. The self-sacrifice of Christ is 
compared, not altogether favorably, with that of Buddha, and 
the founder of Christianity is denied all claim to pre-emi- 
nence, except that which He gained by His few wise teach- 
ings and merciful deeds, uttered and done by the Sea of Gal- i 
ilee." • • • And "here he stands, denying the main Ar- ; 
tides of the Church, whose emoluments he receives, and j 
whose faith he has sworn to defend." i 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special atlention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has fur 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 
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From Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass., Phocylides' 
Poem of Admonition, with introduction and commentaries by 
J. B. Feuling, Ph. D., A.O.S.S. Translated by H. D. Good- 
win. Pamphlet. 

From Musical Herald Co., Boston, the Musical Herald, 
January, 1880: vol. I, No. 1. E. Tourjee, managing editor. 
Monthly, $1.50 per year. 

The Atlantic Monthly for February contains the addition- 
al attraction of a " supplement," giving a full report of the 
speeches, poems and letters at the reception in honor of O. 
W. Holmes' seventieth birth day. The rich table of con- 
tents is as follows: Thirty-Seven Hundred and Fifty-Eight 
—part III ; Puritan Boston, by George E. Ellis; If I Should 
Lose Thee, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen; The South Devil, 
by Constance Fennimore Woolson ; The Parting Day ; Pes- 
simism, by Goldwin Smith ; Miles Keogh's Horse; The Un- 
discovered Country, by W. D. Howells; Wordsworth by 
Christopher P. Cranch; Helen of Tyre, by Henry W. Long- 
fellow; Antonius Stradivarius and the Violin, by Richard 
Grant White ; Benjamin Robbins Curtis, by J. T. M., Jr.; 
Mr. Fiske's Essays; The Strong Government Idea; A Plea 
for Immortality, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; Dickens' Let- 
ters, James b Hawthorne, Interpreted, by Susan Coolidge.and 
the usual Contributors' Club. The March Atlantic is to con- 
lain, among other papers, one on Washington Irving, by 
Charles Dudley Warner, and several more chapters of Mr. 
Howells' story. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE AT F. H. HEAD'S, 

40 M;gicLisop. M St. > Oliioeigo. 

For the purpose of closing out the Books named below, we offer them at the remarkably low prices here given. The 
Books are all in good condition and fit for the library — none of them second-hand. Some of them have stood on our shelves 
for some time, but otherwise are as perfect as new. We cannot duplicate at the prices quoted, and can only fill orders while 
the present stock lasts: Reduced Reduced 



Concord Days. A. Bronson Alcott $1 50 

Windfalls. T. G. Appleton I 50 

God and the Bible. Matthew Arnold I 50 

Early French Poetry. Walter Besant 2 00 

The Religious Sentiment. D. G. Brinton .... 2 50 

Radical Problems. Rev. C. A. Bartol 2 00 

The Rising Faith. " " 2 00 

The New View of Hell. B. F. Barrett I 25 

The New Theology. Henry B. Browning .... 1 00 

The Bible of To-Day. John W. Chadwick I 50 

Correspondence of Wm. E. Channing and Lucy 

Aikin 2 00 

Progress of Religious Ideas. Lydia M. Child. 

3 vols 6 00 

Aspirations of the World. Lydia M. Child ... I 00 

The Perfect Life. Wm. E. Channing 1 50 

Hymn Writers and their Hymns. Rev. S. W. 

Christophus .. 1 75 

The Life that Now Is. Rev. Robert Collyer . . t 50 
Nature and Life. " " ... I S« 

A Man in Earnest. " " 1 50 

Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History. F. A. March, 1 50 

The Power of the Spirit. W. H. Furness 1 50 

Stories of Infinity. Camille Flammarion 1 50 

Child's Book of Religion. O. B. Frothingham, 1 00 
Gibbon's History of Rome, 6 vols,, leather. ... 9 00 
Creator and Creation. Laurens P. Hickok ... 2 75 
What Think Ye of Christ? Gail Hamilton. . . 1 00 

Social Pressure. Arthur Helps 2 25 

Oldport Days. T. W. Higginson 2 50 

Bible Music. Francis Jacox . 1 50 

Substance and Shadow. H. James 2 00 

A Book about Boys. A. R. Hope 1 00 

A Book about Dominies. " 1 00 

Hume's History of England, 6 vols., cloth ... 6 00 
" " " " leather. . . 9 00 

The Pope and The Council. "Janus" 100 

Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy. 

John Stuart Mill 5 00 

The Bible Regained. Samuel Lee I 50 

The Higher Ministry of Nature. John R. Leif- 

child 2 25 

The Revision of the New Testament. Light- 
foot, French and Ellioott 3 00 

The Spiritual Delusion. D. D. Lum 1 50 



TO 

$0 90 

75 
50 
75 

1 25 
50 
50 
65 
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Meet for Heaven. By the author of "Heaven 

our Home" $1 25 

Religion and Theology. Rev. Jas. Martineau . I 25 
Macaulay's History of England, 5 vols. ... . . 5 00 

Music Hall Sermons. Rev. Wm. H. H. Murray 1 50 
Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict. Sam- 
uel J. May I 50 

Fetich in Theology. John Miller .... I 50 

Euthanasy.. Wm. Mountford 2 00 

The Infinite and Finite. Theophilus Parsons. I 00 
The Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. 

Theophilus Parsons - 225 

Sermons on Every-Day. Subjects. John H. 

Newman 2 25 

Ad-Clerum. Joseph Parker I 50 

The Works of Philo Judaeus. Translated from 

the Greek by C. D. Yonge. 4 vols 8 00 

My Prisons. Silvio Pellico I 50 

Heredity. Th. Ribot . 2 00 

Lectures and Addresses. Rev. F. W. Robertson I 55 

The Altar at Home. First series I 00 

" " Second series 1 00 

Two Friends. By the author of The Patience 

ol Hope 1 00 

The Arena and the Throne. L. T. Townsend. 1 50 
The Supernatural Factor in Religion. L. T. 

Townsend I 50 

Christian Art and Symbolism. Rev. R. St. John 

Tyrwhitt 2 00 

Theodoretand Evagrius' Ecclesiastical History 2 00 
The Christ of the Gospels and Modern Criti- 
cism. John Tullock, D. D 1 00 

Seneca's Moral Essays. Hurst and Whiting . . 1 50 
Salvation Here and Hereafter. Rev. John Ser- 
vice -. 2 00 

The Divine Attributes. Swedenborg 2 00 

Divine Providence. " 2 25 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, vol. I, 

(all so far published) . 3 50 

do. do. English edition 7 50 

Heroines of Free Thought. Sarah A. Under- 
wood 1 75 

Cloud Pictures. Francis H. Underwood 2 00 

American Religion. John Wriss 1 50 

Human Science and Divine Revelation. John 

James Wilkinson .... 5 00 
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In addition to the Books enumerated, we have a large stock of Standard Miscellaneous Books, which we offer at a 
large reduction from publishers' rates, a few of which we give: 



Tennyson's Complete Poems, Red Line, Ulust'd, net . $0 75 
Mrs. E. B. Browning's Complete Poems, Red Line, net, 1,25 
Longfellow's Poems, 8vo, Illustrated, gilt; published at 

$2-50, for I 50 

Longfellow's Masque of Pandora. 25 

Aristophanes' Apology. Robert Browning 50 

Red Cotton Night-Cap. '* " 50 

Burns 8vo, Library Binding 2 00 

Byron " " " 

Moore " " " 

Wordsworth " " " 

Cowper " " " 

Milton " " " 

Burns " Cloth, Nimmo's Edition 

Byron " 

Cowper " 

Defoe " 

We will supply any Boo 



Sterne 8 vo, Cloth, Nimmo's Edition $1 2; 

Moore " " " " 1 25 

Smollet " " " " .... 1 25 

Fielding " " " " I 25 

Cicero's Life* Letters, " " *' " 1 25 

Xenophon's Works.. " " " " .... I 26 

Scottish Minstrel ..." " " " I 25 

British Dramatists . . " " " " I 25 

Taine's English Literature, complete in one vol 1 00 

do. do. 2 vols 3 50 

do. do. 4 vols 6 00 

Dante. Carey's translation 60 



Virgil. Dryden's " 60 

Homer's Iliad. Pope's" 60 

do. Odyssey. " " 60 

Chambers' Encyclopaedia, 10 vols. Latest English edi- 
tion, with all the new Maps 18 50 

print on short notice and as low as the lowest. 

F. H. HEAD, 40 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF AMERICA 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 

XII. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

D. B. FRANKENBURGER. 

The man who stands forth among the intellectual 
workers of America, as the confessed leader, is 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He is conceded to be, by 
the scholars of both continents, the ripest product 
of the civilization of our western world. He has 
been prominently before the literary world for 
nearly half a century. They call him a philoso- 
pher and transcendentalist, — sometimes a poet. 
Some of the critics say he cannot be understood ; 
that he does not know what he means himself; 
that his essays can be read with equal profit by 
reading from the end to the beginning, and his 
great name is sometimes used to round a sentence 
expressing some callow youth's estimate of Boston 
culture. But whatever the critics may say, the cir- 
cle of his readers widens. He speaks to the world 
now in many tongues. He comes to his own and 
his own receive him. Emerson speaks to the uni- 
versal heart of man ; talks of the ever young, the 
ever old. He is a later Plato born in this golden 
west of ours, the shades of the Academe are about 
him. He deals with the most sublime truths with 
the ease of a master, and dares the highest heaven 
of thought where, — 

" Unlike things are like ; 

Where good and ill, 

And joy and moan, 

Melt into one." 

Where "Past, Present, Future shoot 
Triple blossoms from one root." 

And yet this .soarer writes of " Farming," " Civili- 
zation," and " Fate," with as much practical sense 
as the typical Yankee. 

His feet are always on the earth while above him 
" soars the eternal sky full of light and of deity." 
I think there never was such another poetical 
philosopher, such a realist and idealist in one. 
They call him impracticable, a dreamer, and yet 
no man hugs the fact more closely than he. He 
gives a new meaning to things ; uncovers for us 



new relations ; bridges over the widest chasms in 
thought with airy, beautiful structures, and yet you 
feel that the abutments are laid deep in the solid 
rock. 

Emerson is a true liberal ; he welcomes all truth 
to his fellowship and hails with joy every honest 
worker. The man is lost in his love of what is 
true. Here is no egotism. He is the humble dis- 
coverer of truth, not the maker of it. The truth 
will be said, if not by him then by some one else. . 
" Man is an inlet to God and to all of God," is his 
brief statement of man's relation to the source of 
truth. There is no posturing in his composition ; 
there are no tricks to draw attention to the writer. 
If he does sometimes, by the " stairway of sur- 
prise," lead us into upper chambers of his subject, 
it is always for the sake of a better understanding 
of the truth. . 

Emerson is no iconoclast ; he has no fellowship 
with those who would trample rudely and defiantly 
on the cherished convictions of men. He sows 
his seed and patiently waits the sunshine and 
shower to bring the harvest. In the hands of God 
are the issues of life. 

If the laws of heredity be true, if any trait of 
character is carried from father to son, constantly 
tending to make itself more certain and permanent, 
then, we should expect to find Emerson a devout 
man. They say seven generations of ministers lie 
back of him. For one hundred and fifty years, 
those to whom he is " tethered by the liquid cord 
of blood," have been praying for the gift of the 
spirit. He seems constantly in the spiritual. How 
this presence of deity flames out in his " Oversoul," 
and in his poems. To him all things are spiritual. 
God is in us and we in him ; everything is univer- 
sal, nothing local, — the spiritual world is the real 
one and everything exists to moral ends. His 
essays and poems are full of rare conceptions of 
the spirit lying back of the material universe. 
Everything in nature has its spiritual significance. 
The power back of the mountain and lake seem 
very close to him. Nature is deity clothed. The 
flower and bird and pine tree exist by the 
same right as himself and are as much a part of 
the universe. He finds in a damp nook the fresh 
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Rhodora, and on being asked whence came the 
flower, said : 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 
But in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self-same power broughtme there, brought you. 

Mountains are "grand affinners of the present 
tense and types of permanence ;" they are the 
pearl seeds that the bard and seer of large thought 
may string as beads. There is to him like signifi- 
cance in works of art. Man on one side of his 
being is in primary connection with absolute truth. 
Deity moves in him. The statues and the poems 
are greater than the sculptor or poet dreams. 
There seems to be almost a fate in the works of 
genius. The statue will be chiseled, the poem will 
be written, divinity and humanity combine in this 
new creation in art. The universe is knit together 
in love. The laws below are sisters to the laws 
above. The human soul frets for the upper zones. 
All great poets have longed to pierce the veil and 
have voiced their aspirations grandly, but none of 
all the names in song have looked more steadily 
into the beyond than he. He seems native in the 
mountain heights of truth. And what a grand hope 
and faith this has given him. He never scolds and 
never bewails ; he is chief of the optimists. The 
horrid front of war is crowned with beauty and 
above the decadence of a civilization or a race, 
plays the promise of better things. From the 
grave of a dead theology, bud beautiful flowers of 
tenderness and spirituality. Out of " spent and 
aged things " God creates new worlds of beauty 
and order. 

Emerson is remarkable for the clearness of his 
statement, the perfect possession of his thought. 
Carlyle says he has the clearest brain of any man 
living. If Emerson had a mental boyhood, we do 
not learn it from his published writings. There is 
no suggestion of rawness in the very earliest. The 
key note of the new and old gospel of transcen- 
dentalism was struck with the hand of a master in 
his first essay. We never think of him as a begin- 
ner. He seems born into a calm wisdom, as though 
he breathed the atmosphere that flows about the 
great minds of the ages. There is a pose and 
balance about his intellect, a polarity in his 
thought that makes it universal. His essay on 
"Art," might have been written in some golden 
age in the past, and its truth is as fresh as the 
morning dew. The fountains of his inspiration 
are so deep that they have never run dry. His 
last essay shows the same freshness and mental 
grasp that mark the productions of his middle life. 



Loving truth for its own sake he never worries 
about his reputation, or about what the critics may 
think of his new book or have said of his old ones. 
He sits quietly al home and utters those things 
that seem to him to make for the good of the 
world. 

We do not know all the forces that conspired to 
his mental furnishing. He undoubtedly owes much 
for stimulus and inspiration to the men and wo- 
men who surrounded him. When the history of 
the intellectual and moral development of New 
England shall be written, the little band of tran- 
scendentalism will hold no unimportant place. It 
must have been a liberal education to have known 
them. What life and power to be garnered from 
Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, Ripley, Parker and 
Alcott, Each inspired all the rest, and a flame was 
kindled that has melted dogmas and creeds and 
warmed the deeper religious life of men and wo- 
man. 

So descended and so companioned, we might 
justly expect much of Emerson. It was a soil and 
climate promising a ripe fruitage. 

He has been an industrious and careful worker. 
His essays comprise eight volumes, his poems 
two. This seems very little you say, for more than 
forty years constant labor. Judged by the works 
of Scott and Dickens, it does seem very little, and 
yet we must remember the quality of the work 
Each sentence has been weighed, the thought chis • 
eled from the primal quarry. I do not believe 
that another ten volumes of equal worth have bsen 
written in our century. 

Those who are best acquainted with Emerson's 
works, bless the day that led him down out of an 
Unitarian pulpit to preach those sermons in essays 
and poems, that will live and find a fuller response 
in the generations that will follow us. The litera- 
ture of New England would be robbed of its bright- 
est jewels if the wise utterances of the great ideal- 
ist were taken out His lovers see a providence 
too, in his being led to the quiet village of Con- 
cord, where, in the shadow of the century-old elms, 
he has brooded over the things of spirit and na- 
ture. Removed from the din of the world's affairs, 
and yet near enough to feel the pulsing life of hu- 
manity, he and his co-laborers, and that younger 
lover of birds and flowers, Thoreau, have made this 
New England village a Mecca for the lovers of fine 
manhood and womanhood. Emerson left his pulpit 
in Boston because he could not, in conscience, ad- 
minister the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. He 
bids farewell to the bustling world with song, and 
with joy he goes to the little village that he and his 
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fellows were to make so famous. Hear him sing 
about it, — 

"Good-bye proud world! I'm going home, 
I'm going to my own hearth-stone, 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone, — 
A secret nook in a pleasant land, 
Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbirds' roundelay, 
And vulgar feet have never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God." 
It is not my purpose to write a review of Emer- 
son's works, or to even name the essays that fill 
his volumes. That were a work too great for the 
limits of this essay. I have attempted to indicate 
some of the ruling principles in his life and work, 
to give some hints of the man himself as I gather 
them from his published writings. The high plane 
of his thinking, his constant recognition of the fact, 
his loyalty to the moral sentiment, his devoutness 
and tenderness, his closeness to nature, his grand 
hopefulness, his calm wisdom, his love of what is 
true, his modesty, these will suggest something 
of the man. 

But, you say, what of this essayist as a liberal 
preacher ? What has been the influence of his 
philosophy on the religious and theologic thought 
of his time ? These essays are his sermons. His 
theology, his philosophy, himself is here. There 
is not a firstly or secondly in any of the volumes. 
He never dogmatizes, and his philosophy you must 
gather as you gather the philosophy of Shakspeare, 
sipping here and there of ten thousand flowers 
as the bees in the meadows of June. The ortho- 
doxy of five-and-thirty years ago, with flaming 
torch went up and down his pages to find those 
dogmas that were changing the thinking of men, 
that they might match them with shibboleth from 
Edwards or Luther. But it found no dogma. There 
were keen trenchant sentences, there were truths 
that were brothers to the flowers, the native food of 
well-born souls in all the ages, but there was no 
creed, no dogmatic statement. If beneath a flam- 
ing sentence the theologians caught the idea that 
there was something that in principle made against 
their cherished statements, and was yet so plain 
that when in undress their common sense could 
not deny it,they called it "transcendental nonsense," 
and so, in their minds, disposed of it forever. It 
was rather with what he did not say, they found 
most fault. 

Because God flames through the whole universe, 
halting now in atom, now in star, baffling our im- 
agination, Emerson could not put Him in a defini- 
tion, but stood in the long line of seers and pro- 
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phets, with bared brows and upturned eyes, trying 
to utter even the name of the Ineffable. For this 
the modern Jove wor hipers named him Pantheist. 

Then, too, his idea of immortality was a source 
of great perplexity to those who honestly feared 
and yet did not know how to answer his teachings. 
Not to believe in a personal immortality, was an 
offense not to be forgiven ; not to know the secrets 
of the beyond and the exact condition of our be- 
ing, was gross ignorance in a public teacher ; to 
affirm that immortality, whether personal or oth- 
erwise, was as much a law of spirit as gravitation 
was of matter, was somehow to take away the 
" gift of God," and make it a mere matter of law. 

But while Emerson was too devout and reverent 
to put God in adefinition; too honest to say that he 
knew the issues of life and the dawning of the to- 
morrow of our existence, or the exact " how " of 
our being there, and so worried the dogmatists > 
nevertheless, there were points vital in the ruling 
theology that were brought to judgment. Between 
which and the transcendental thought of Emerson 
there was an irreconcilable conflict, — not a battle 
of syllogisms, for Emerson is no Polemic. He af- 
firmed and trusted to the power of the truth. Much 
of the ruling theology decayed in the shadow of 
the new faith he taught. 

One fundamental truth that runs through and 
through his essays and poems, is the dignity of the 
human soul. It was the watchword of the tran- 
scendentalist. It was written deep in the heart of 
Channing and blazed in the eloquence of Parker, 
and has become so much a part of our thinking to- 
day that we are almost ready to say that we never 
held otherwise five and twenty years ago. There 
was no groveling in the new faith, no self-abase- 
ment, but affirmation and rejoicing. Man stood 
upright and might again commune with a God in 
whom there was no anger, but infinite tenderness. 
Not in the defeated hopes of a loving Father had 
the lines of our lives been laid, but in an overarch- 
ing wisdom that saw the ascending generations of 
men from the beginning. The transcendentalists 
mourned for no fallen world, but rejoiced and 
labored to the perfecting of an ever-rising human- 
ity. If in their thought they placed Jesus with 
Buddha and Socrates, they also lifted all men to a 
higher plane, making them brothers to the Naza- 
rene in very fact in all struggle and possibility. To 
them religion was native to the soul, it was climate ; 
it brooded in tenderness over the first human be- 
ing. Man was linked to God by no sacrificial offer- 
ing, but lived in the light of deity by virtue of his 
very creation. 
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. " Heaven kindly gave our blood a moral flow." 

In Emerson's thought there is no final disaster for 
man. The moral is the ever-rising spiral. Man is 
born to a priceless heritage that no three score and 
ten years of failure here may rob him of. There 
may be aberration as of a star, but the soul will 
come again into its constant orbit, "and man, 
though in brothels, or jails or on gibbets, is on his 
way to all that is good and true." 

At the heart of the New Gospel was the moral 
sentiment. It is in the spiritual world what gravi- 
tation is in the physical ; it is the foundation of all 
society and flowers into religion ; it is the constitu- 
tion of the soul. This abides forever the same. 
By the maturing of the mind, theologic forms and 
beliefs fall. What is divine never fails. As the tree 
bears its fruit, so the soul bears beliefs. It makes 
theologies and Bibles. Churches may crumble, 
theologies change, but the spirit that builded them 
ever fresh and young weaves again new forms for 
its thought. " God builds his temples in the heart 
on the ruins of churches and religions." From the 
decay of theologic opinion, comes no " moral in- 
terregnum." The moral sentiment sits quietly at 
home and sees the breaking up of opinions and is 
not moved to fear. The beams of the moral uni- 
verse are laid too deep in human hearts to be rudely 
shaken by the ebb and flow of theologies. The re- 
ligion of Emerson is hopeful and yet almost austere 
in its requirements. He sings of man as freighted 
with grand possibilities, but the success of his voy- 
age will come only through a glad obedience to the 
moral law. 

" There will be a new church," he says, " founded 
on moral science, at first cold and naked, a babe in 
a manger again, the algebra and mathematics of 
ethical law, the church of men to come, without 
shawms or psaltery or sackbut ; but it will have 
heaven and earth for its beams and rafters ; science 
for symbol and illustration ; it will fast enough 
gather beauty, picture, poetry. Was never stoicism 
so stern and exigent as this shall be. It shall send 
man home to his central solitudes, shame these 
social supplicating manners and make him know 
that much of the time he must have himself to his 
friend. He shall expect no co-operation, he shall 
walk with no companion. The nameless thought, 
the nameless power, the super-personal heart— he 
shall repose alone on that. He needs only his own 
verdict. No good fame can help him, no bad fame 
can hurt him. The laws are his consolers, the good 
laws themselves are alive, they know if he have 
kept them, they animate him with the leading of 
great duty and an endless horizon Honor and 
fortune exist to him who always recognizes the 
neighborhood of the great, always feels himself in 
the presence of high causes." 

And so he quietly preached, this essayist and lib- 
eral preacher, for forty years, through book and 
from the lecture platform. No other man in our 
time has had so great an influence in the shaping of 
the current of our religious thinking, and slowly 
and surely the troubled stream of religious thought 
is flowing into the channels he has marked out. 
Emerson's thought was too broad for the Unitarian 



pulpit he filled ; but only as the Unitarian faith has 
gathered into itself the leading lines of transcen- 
dental thought has it adequately ministered to the 
spiritual needs of its followers. A theology that 
formulates one God may be as rigid as one that 
formulates three. Transcendentalism has liberal- 
ized Unitarianism and kept it from going to seed. 

Another great liberal preacher has said : "A true 
prophet is he or she whose reason, whose heart, 
whose conscience, whose sentiment is strung to 
great key notes in life and the nature of things — 
men and women whose ears are close down to the 
earth, hearkening for the velvet tread of the coming 
days of beauty and life." 

Such an one we name the quiet, loving seer of 
Concord. His life work is almost ended. Patiently 
he bears the great burden of his years, and with a 
smile that is born of the " Oversoul " waits his 
coming change. Hand in hand his philosophy and 
poetry pass into the thinking of the world. His 
philosophy is broader than sect, stronger than dog- 
ma, a meliorating power, a breeder of hopefulness 
and aspiration in both pulpit and pews, — and the 
world will learn to write .his name with the names 
of those who have sung, — 

" Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so." 



REALITY. 

J. V. B. 

A divine stream flows from the center of all the 
visible and invisible, pouring out forever, sending 
on all sides streams of justice, truth, beauty, love, 
life and joy. These live, and are the One of the 
"Great Name." They enter into creatures, and 
the creatures are filled with their Creator. So with 
the plants, when they grow up, towering into the 
air, and fill out their buds, leaves, blossoms and 
fruit. What can they be filled with but the Infinite 
Life, or what else live by but by the One in whom 
all moving things agree ? What do they but incar- 
nate God ? What we see when we behold a tree 
living so grandly, flinging on the air its wealth of 
sweet odors or of graceful motion or sunny sheen 
from lissom leaves or twinkling light of silvery 
under- surface — the shiver of aspens or fragrance of 
magnolia or color of liburnum — is God. When a 
person drinks from the divine stream of justice, he 
is being filled with God. When the justice is ap- 
propriated by his fibre and spirit, he lives God. 
"If a man is at heart just," says a great seer, "then 
in so far is he God. The safety of God, the im- 
mortality of God, the majesty of God, do enter in- 
to that man with justice." 

Therefore it comes to pass that any man will do 
well for himself and others who simply and truth- 
fully will tell what he thinks, describe what he sees. 
It is he who is the living witness of the moment } 
it is he who opens his lips to drink of the divine 
stream of truth, justice, love, that pours on forever 
from the center. Drinking thereof, he will speak 
or act with a divine authority. There will be then 
no false appearance, no pretense in him. He will 
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be all real and true. He will tell that which is a 
real and moving experience of his soul ; he will 
utter what his reason toils with and clears up. He 
will not copy anything ; he will not say anything 
because it is customary or popular or easy ; he will 
not recite any creed, or echo any synod, or follow 
a fashion or bow to an idol or bend to a book ; he 
will not robe himself in any Past, though it be 
magnificent ; he will not be drawn away by any 
Future, though it be seductive ; he will be simply 
real and true in the present, and speak what is real 
and plain to his eyes ; he will believe in the omni- 
presence of the One from whose eternal stream of 
justice he drinks. When tradition replaces the 
soul ; when men and teachers require only to re- 
peat what has been sanctioned, or to attach re- 
ligion to any time or to any person, it being in 
every time and for every person ; when men re- 
place what is living now in themselves, by what 
lived at some time in others ; when what is wit- 
nessed is passed by and what is felt or thought is 
unsaid, while what is memorized is repeated ; when 
religion is not a living testimony of men, but de- 
pendence on records, rituals or readings, — then 
flows through the church, the school, the market, 
court and dwelling, a " stream of ice and death." 



HARRIET RYAN AND THE CHANNING 
HOME. 

"ONE of the romances of benevolence." 



The Channing Home was established in Boston 
as a refuge for incurable consumptive patients, 
about twenty years ago. It was founded by a young 
Roman Catholic girl, named Harriet Ryan. The 
story of its foundation is one of the best proofs of 
the reality of Christian unity. 

A few weeks ago I saw in a notice of the " Chan- 
ning Home," published in a Boston daily paper, the 
following sentence : 

" ' Founded by Miss Harriet Ryan, afterwards 
Mrs. Albee,' is the sum and substance of the history 
of the institution, according to the handbook ; but 
a few minutes' talk with matron or patient reveals 
the fact that these few words cover one of the Ro- 
mances of Benevolence." 

This reminded me that I had been far too long 
faithless to a trust. 

Some twenty years ago a fair was held in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, in aid of the Home. I hap- 
pened to be there at the time, and told some things 
that I knew concerning Harriet's life. One of the 
gentlemen interested asked me whether I would 
not go to see her when I returned, and take down 
her story from her own lips. He thought it could 
be printed in some fanciful way, and sold for the 
benefit of her "incurables." I felt certain that her 
sweet, shy nature would never consent to this, bnt 
there was no harm in trying, so I went. 

I copy here my account of the interview, as I 
wrote it in my journal, on the 18th of March, 1859. 
I took down all that Harriet said, in short-hand, 
and read it over to her after it was written out. 

" I found the lower part of the house in South 
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street in great confusion, as the family had just 
moved in. I was told that Miss Ryan was at din- 
ner, and that I might go and sit with the patients 
till she finished. With the patients everything was 
neat and refreshing, — oil-cloths were on the floor, 
and snowy quilts over iron bedsteads, with plain 
white cotton curtains to screen the inmates from 
one another. At a table covered with fancy-work 
sat one tidy woman, dressed in black, and warped 
out of all human shape by what I should call scrof- 
ulous gout. She was trimming a bridal cushion 
with satin ribbon and silver cord, with those twisted, 
spasmodic fingers. Near her stood a girl dying 
with enlargement of the heart, — off her bed to-day, 
and working not so much for herself as for those 
yet to be sheltered under Harriet Ryan's wing. 
The next was a patient in the last stages of con^ 
sumption. I was talking with these three when a 
slight figure passed between us; ashy, sweet face 
was raised to mine, and Harriet Ryan said : 

" ' I had quite forgotten you were waiting.' 

" The story which follows was given with great 
sweetness, and frankly. When I wished I ques- 
tioned her, but I interrupted her as seldom as pos- 
sible, and the discerning reader will guess from her 
own words where the questions were interposed. 

" 1 1 know very little of my father. My mother 
was a Halifax woman, but he was an Irishman. 
When he married her she must have had consider- 
able money, and that I think went to stock a sort 
of variety store which he kept. Mother was his 
second wife, and there were several children by the 
first marriage. After a while the store was burned 
down, while the family were at church, and I sup- 
pose the loss must have been very great. Then 
they came to New England, and went to Brewster's 
Island. There was but one family on the island. 
My father was employed blasting rocks, and so on, 
and one day he was thrown into the air, after which 
he kept his bed for eleven years. After this mis- 
fortune they moved to Boston, to Province street, 
where I was born. My mother always spoke of 
this as a very hard time. After my father's death 
she sewed for a living, but while we were all little 
the family was mostly supported by my two half- 
sisters. One of them was a shoe binder, the other 
lived out. We lived very close, and most of their 
earnings came home. I think I was about twelve 
years old when I heard a sad conversation between 
my mother and a young girl whose sister had been 
given up at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
She told my mother that she earned two dollars a 
week, and was willing to give a dollar and a half to 
have her sister taken care of ; but she was always 
changing, people found it so much trouble. My 
mother said she could never take care of the sick 
for money, that would never pay anybody for such 
care ; but she would try what she could do for the 
sake of her Master. So the young girl came with 
her sick sister, and I used to wait upon her a great 
deal. When I got tired or looked out of temper, 
mother would say, " Do you find it so hard to work 
for God ?" After this girl died, mother took an- 
other who was an American and a Protestant. She 
also staid with us till she died. At last mother 
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lost the use of her eyes by tic douloureux, and then 
she could not help us. My only own sister died of 
consumption, and I watched over my little brother 
for many years. I began by being maid to Miss 
Sarah Greene in Beacon street, and when I left her 
I took to dressmaking, but it hurt me, and I went 
to see Dr. James Jackson. He said I must have 
the air, that if I did I might live many years. So 
I took up hair-dressing, which, as I walked from 
house to house, agreed with me. It happened that 
I saw a great deal of the sick. Sometimes I would 
find a woman confined on a bare floor ; sometimes 
a girl, once reared in comfort, now dying of con- 
sumption and filth. I once went to watch with a 
sick girl in Province street, in the very house where 
we had lived. I think that drew me. The rats 
walked back and forth the whole night. I am very 
afraid of rats. 

" ' Well, I used to talk to the ladies whose hair I 
dressed. Mrs. Frederick Bradlee and Miss Lucy 
Bradlee helped me first. They gave me money, 
and I could afford to give a good deal of my own 
then, for I made a great deal by my hair-dressing. 
When I found one dying and wretched, I used to 
try to get decent board for her, but it was hard and 
the places were dirty. One winter I had a very 
bad case, and I was dressing Miss G., who was soon 
to be married to a gentleman from New York. I 
knew she was not frivolous at heart, only from cus- 
tom, and as I combed her hair I thought how differ- 
ently she would live if she only knew how people 
suffered. So I told her my story, and begged her 
to go and see my poor woman just once. " But I 
am going to be married," she said, " and have so 
much to do ; how can I ever spare time ?" " But 
just once won't take so much time," I said. Then 
she went, and became, as I knew she would, very 
much interested. When I had found boarding 
places for my patients, I had to go myself to see 
that they were not neglected, — to get them their 
three meals a day. For one young girl — who, as I 
found by her letters after her death, had been very 
respectable — I did this daily, and for the last three 
weeks of her life I staid with her. It was the win- 
ter of the last "Almacks Assemblies," and stormy 
weather, and I used to come in from my hair-dress- 
ing wet and dripping, and throw myself for the 
night on a mattress at her side. She prayed for 
me, oh ! so many prayers, when she was dying, and 
I know her sickness was blest to me, — for you see 
all this has come of it. 

" ' I had more comfort in that case than any since. 
No one knew of it, and it seemed like working for 
God. I began this life at about nineteen. My 
mother had died when I was sixteen. I am thirty 
now, — nearly thirty-one. When I was young, and 
looked forward to having a home of my own, as 
young girls will, I always thought I would do as my 
mother did, and have two rooms for this purpose, 
and so the wish grew in me. I lived with my sister 
and had one pretty room. At last I took one sick 
girl there, but my sister did not like it, and said if 
1 persisted she would leave me. I began to want 
a room and a nurse, for I had one patient who had 
dreadful bed-sores, just for want of cars and clean- 



liness. The ladies were willing to help me, — so 
was my sister, if I would only keep my own room 
to rest in. But it was not so easy, — no one wanted 
to take the sick people. One day my sister said, 
" There is that vestry next door, shut up ever since 
we came here. I wonder if you could not have 
that ?" I laid awake all night thinking of it, and 
then in the morning I went to see Mrs. Rogers, and 
she spoke to her husband. He talked very sensibly 
to me, and asked if I knew what I was doing. I 
told him I thought so, and that the Bradlees would 
help me to the rent. You can't tell how my heart 
bounded at the sight of that high-arched room. 

" ' I had one bed made, like these you see, and 
the ladies liked it and provided others. It is two 
years since I took the vestry. This fair has brought 
me into quite a new set. Mrs. Carey is a person 
everybody likes, and her sister, Mrs. Gardner, is an 
Episcopalian, and that has interested so many of 
that church. 

" ' I have had great trouble to keep the name of 
" Channing Home," which I gave it in memory of 
the vestry and not of the man. 

" ' The Episcopalians did not like it, and would 
not put it in their notices ; but I persisted and sent 
messages to all the papers, to say that any other 
name was a mistake, and so yesterday Dr. Borland 
came in, and told me they had taken a vote, for 
they thought I ought to have my wish. So it is the 
" Channing Home," and the patients all clapped 
when he said it. 

" ' I have seven in the house ; shall have twelve 
as soon as I can get ready. Five are waiting 
patiently. That crippled one in black is to be my 
life-long companion. I dress her every morning. 
All the movement she can make is the little you 
see. Dr. Homans would not advise my taking her, 
for, he said, it would be //'// death; but I said, 
"Gladly! gladly!" 

" ' I have a cook, a laundress and a little errand 
girl, and one nurse ; — not a nurse, but a neat, capa- 
ble woman. I cannot get a nurse who is neat ; 
when I can I will. In emergencies this woman can 
do nothing, only obey me or my sister. Last Sun- 
day, for instance, when it seemed as if poor Susie 
would die of her heart trouble.' 

" I told Harriet before I came away that I had 
made these inquiries at the suggestion of a friend 
in Worcester, and for what cause. A faint glow 
suffused her face. She put her hand to her eyes. 

" * That is beautiful ; that does me good ! So far 
off, and yet they think of us !' 

She still pursues her hair-dressing. ' I hate these 
newspaper stories,' she said; 'they would make 
me drop my work to-morrow, but that it holds 
me by its beauty.' No cant, no talk about self- 
sacrifice or disgust The work has its beauty, and 
so won her. 

Twenty years ! It seems as I copy this almost 
forgotton record, as if it were not an hour since 
these words fell on my ear in Harriet's silvery 
tones. Again I see those twisted hands pulling the 
silver cord; the tremulous, blue lips of Susie, stand- 
ing by. Again I catch the timid motion of the hand 
with which Harriet, speaking of her mother's Pro- 
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testant patient, intimated that her mother was like 
herself, a Romanist. I hear afresh the sudden 
"whist" in her voice as she murmured, "I am very 
afraid of rats," and the dreamy tones in which she 
said, out of a sweet wisdom, " I knew she was not 
frivolous at heart." 

How wonderful it is that she could have told this 
story with such innocence ! Why did she not see, 
one would ask, the exceptional strength and purity 
of her mother's character ? Simply, we must sup- 
pose, because she had easily kept her own upon the 
. same heroic level, and took all her brave endeavor 
as a matter of course. We, however, must bear 
witness to it, for it was Harriet Ryan's mother who 
founded the " Channing Home," and held her little 
daughter to her purpose with the words : — " Do you 
find it so hard to work for God ?" 

Mrs. Albee left two little girls, in very delicate 
health when we knew them years ago. If they are 
now growing into gracious womanhood, proud of 
every sweet word and noble deed their mother ever 
uttered, we hope they will turn back and ask who 
gave that mother birth. There must be a history 
behind that "Halifax woman !" Such natures are 
born, not made, but they are none the less the pro- 
duct of generations of culture. 

When I asked Harriet's permission to print and 
sell the little story I have told, she shrank from it 
as I expected she would, but as I met her from time 
to time she begged me to see that it was printed 
after her death. I was to keep it so endorsed that 
if I did not survive her, her wish would be known — a 
wish that hung upon her feeling that it would en- 
courage others to begin good work in a small way. 
" I took one girl into my own chamber," she said, 
" that was the beginning of it all ;" and in the in- 
terviews we had, she spoke of several costly attempts 
at charity, which she felt would not turn out well, 
because they were not built upon experience grad- 
ually acquired. 

I did not forget her wish, when her death actually 
came. Before that she had been a wife and mother, 
and I offered this little sketch to those nearest to 
her, in the hope that a life would soon be written, 
of which it*might form a part. 

But " only herself her tale could chronicle." It 
grows less and less likely that we shall have, what 
some of us so passionately desired, the pure record 
of an obscure life, passing into the full light of love 
and honor, because of one pure purpose steadily 
held and wisely pursued. A life lived without one 
thought of the honor that must follow it, in which 
she always classed herself iwith those she served. 
" It is so beautiful that they remember us.'" 

With the exception of a single instance, which 
will explain itself, I have preserved the real names 
of those who assisted her. I think no one of them 
can object to it, since the mention is so slight, and 
the honor of having helped her so real. I want the 
trivial record to pass into history, and it cannot do 
so unless it carries with it the body of the fact. 
There must be still living persons associated with 
her, who could add to it charming anecdotes of her 
saintly walk on earth ; and I do not give up the 
hope that those friends will recognize the verisimil- 



itude of her words, and see to it that they add to 
the resources of the " Channing Home." 

To such friends I offer it at this season of "good 
will." Caroline H. Dall. 

Washington, D. C, Christmas, 1879. 



FROM CINCINNATI. 

The Unitarian Church in this city, after long 
years of struggle and discouragement, seems to be 
reaping the harvest of its faithfulness to liberal and 
rational principles in religion. Last Sunday was 
the fourth anniversary of the settlement of its pres- 
ent pastor, and the services were rendered addi- 
tionally interesting by the dedication of a new or- 
gan, recently built for the society. The minister 
prefaced his sermon with a dedicatory word, the 
choir of young people sang a jubilant anthem, and 
then followed a familiar discourse concerning the 
last year's work and progress in the church, which 
reflected the cheer and hopefulness at present ex- 
isting in the congregation. The following hymn 
was written for the occasion by Prof. W. H. Vena- 
ble, a member of the society : 

Our Fa her, we would consecrate 
This organ to Thy righteous name : 

The conscious reeds expectant wait, 
Thy solemn praises to proclaim. 

Oft may these sacred keys prolong 

Devotion's calm, celestial mood ; 
Oft lead the glad thanksgiving song. 

And melt the soul to gratitude. 

Long may returning Sabbaths greet 

Our choral joy in things divine, 
Prelusive to the doctrine sweet 

Of him who taught in Palestine. 

Then, let the organ's solemn breath 

Resound Thy praises, Holy One ! 
Thy grace surviveth sin and death, 

Forevermore Thy will be done. 

The next evening was held the annual meeting of 
the society, at which an encouraging exhibit was 
made. The congregation had raised nearly $20,000 
during the year that was past, aside from 
amounts realized from sales of property ; the fund- 
ed debt had been reduced from $30,000 to $10,600 ; 
the present church repaired and refurnished at an 
expense of $3,000; a new organ costing $1,700 — 
built and paid for (mainly through the efforts of 
the ladies and young people of the church); the 
current expenses met, liberal donation made to 
missionary and charitable causes, and there re- 
mained a balance in the treasury. 

Better than all, however, these united and un- 
selfish efforts in behalf of a good cause, had pro- 
moted a spirit of mutual good-will and devotion to 
the church among the members. It was resolved 
to continue the work and clear off the balance of 
the church debt during the coming year. 

The Sunday School has been so fortunate as to 
find that great blessing, an energetic, faithful and 
kindly superintendent, who supplements his morn- 
ing labors in the Sunday School with an afternoon 
of hard service among 300 children in the House 
of Refuge, of which he is a trustee. 
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On three occasions the Sunday School united 
with the church upstairs in musical and floral ser- 
vices, at Easter, Harvest Home and Christmas. 
The latter festival was made very beautiful by the 
use of Rev. Wm. C. Gannett's exquisite arrange- 
ment of Scripture and Song. 

The Unity Club of young people has done good 
work during the year. By its various entertain- 
ments it has raised $1,200 for church and charita- 
ble purposes. Recently it has given a delightful 
chamber concert of classical music, in which our 
best local talent participated, — a witty burlesque on 
the girl of the period with her ceramic and musical 
craze, written by Mrs. A. W. Brotherton, a mem- 
ber of the club, and last night Rev. W. R. Alger, 
gave before a goodly audience his lecture on the 
" Uses of Poetry," which was greatly enjoyed. 
But the best result of the year's work is the course 
of Sunday afternoon dime lectures for the people, 
now being delivered on successive Sundays at 
Pike's Opera House. The course met with much 
opposition at first from both the bigoted and the in- 
differents in religion. It has, however, been a re- 
markable success. Geo. Jacob Holyoake has 
spoken on " Co-operation ;" Mrs. Livermore on 
"The Coming Man;" Prof. Edward Orton on 
" The Geology of Ohio and the Age of the Earth ;" 
and Rev. Mr. Alger on " A Better Future for Hu- 
manity on Earth." 

The audience has averaged over one thousand at 
these lectures and amply paid the expenses of the 
course. Next Sunday we are to have Wendell 
Phillips on "Wm. Lloyd Garrison," and then fol- 
low Wm. Parsons, Prof. A. R. Proctor, Prof. E. S. 
Morse, Rev. M. J. Savage, and others. 

The orthodox element alarmed that this course 
should even draw members of their churches, are 
about to start free religious services at the same 
hour in our great Music Hall, with the great organ 
and their best preachers as an attraction. 

The height of our church life, however, was 
reached last Wednesday evening, the 21st inst., 
when we celebrated with special services a social 
re-union — the semi-centennial of the founding of 
the Unitarian church in Cincinnati, in 1830. A 
large congregation was present, beautiful flowers 
and plants adorned the altar, the new organ lifted 
up its voice in jubilant praise, and the people sang 
from the printed programmes hymns written by 
Revs. A. A. Livermore and James H. Perkins, for- 
mer pastors of the church, and an original hymn 
by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, of which the 
first stanza reads : 

" They are gone, the first laborers, earnest in toil. 

Who tilled for the Master the field ; 
Through their farrows we tread as we cast o'er the soil 

The seed that rich harvests shall yield. 
Rejoicing, not weeping, we fare through the land. 

And scatter our handful of seed ; 
Of each earnest effort, of each ready hand. 

The Lord of the Harvest hath need." 

A prayer by the pastor, and then came the read- 
ing of a historical review of the church, followed 
by the reading of letters from such of its former 
Pastors as are living and glad of its present pros- 



perity. Rev. Wm. H. Channing, who resigned his 
charge here in 1841, sent an eloquent communica- 
tion in which he spoke in particular of his prede- 
cessor, Rev. Ephraim Peabody, and his successor, 
Rev. James. H. Perkins, the saint and the prophet. 
Rev. A. A. Livermore who was settled here for six 
years, wrote a tender and beautiful letter, alluding 
among other things, to the fact that the Western 
Unitarian Conference was organized in Cincinnati 
during his ministry. Moncure D. Conway sent a 
breezy epistle whose brevity permits its insertion 
here : 

London, Christmas Time, 1879. 

Hearty thanks for your good kind letter, and your remem- 
brance of me in connection with the semi-centennial of the 
First Congregational Church of Cincinnati. But it astonish, 
es me ! I never had a notion that the church was such a 
young thing. I thought it belonged to thepre-historic bronze 
age of Cincinnati, or at least sprang up along with the first 
catawba vine planted by Nicholas Longworth. I knew it 
was very much evolved when I went to it, and some may add, 
considerably involved when I left it. At any rate, I am sure 
its present prosperity is an example of the survival of the 
fittest. When I come to think of it, there is a good long 
stretch of years since the first Sunday I entered the pulpit at 
the corner of Fourth and Race streets. How well I remem- 
ber the old days ! 

Now and then, when I meet the eminent London compos- 
er and conductor, Danreuther, I wonder if he recalls my end 
of the old church as vividly as I do his thin, small form at 
the other end, struggling with the organ keys, which he mas- 
tered and the pedals which almost mastered him. There 
were some happy years at the old corner. No misunder- 
standings, or differences which followed them, and no chang- 
es since have ever made me forget any of the brave, earnest 
and able men and women who used to gather with me there, 
most of whom I am glad to hear of standing by you now. 
Goethe says: 

" All things would be done to nice. 
Could we only do them twice," 

and I sometimes think that if I had my life and ministry at 
Cincinnati to go over again, with as many gray hairs as I 
have now, I should be able to make it a pleasanter page in 
the history of the First Congregational Church. 

I have never ceased to cherish the memory of the friendly 
faces gathered around you at the beginning of your career in 
Cincinnati. I have seen by the papers that you have been 
suggesting to the chimneys how they may burn their own 
smoke, and trust that the orthodox steeples, will learn the 
same lesson. The smoke of their torment ought not to as- 
send up for ever and ever. I hope that beautiful Cincinnati 
will become clean of both coal and dogmatic soot and fair as 
the Queen of the West should be. My heart will be with you 
at the banquet of your year of jubilee, and I shall think of 
it as a golden wedding, the fiftieth anniversary of a union of 
faithful hearts, based on a profounder union of reason and 
religion in earnest minds. May you still be present when 
the diamond wedding arrives, to lay on the society's brow the 
crown of a higher success, shining with the brilliants yet to 
be won from the minds of truth and freedom ! And if I may 
be allowed to change the similitude, may our children and our 
children's children remember this semi-centennial festival as 
but a vigorous leaf on a flourishing stem when they gather 
around the century blossom, whose glory will surely crown 
our cause. Across sea and land I pledge the old First Con- 
gregational with the bumper of a mil heart. 

Ever yours faithfully, Monci'Re D. Conway. 

Hereupon Miss Clara Nourse read charmingly 
two religious poems : one by Rev. John Pierpont, 
who labored as a missionary in Cincinnati in 1829, 
and the other by Rev. C. G. Fenner, who died here 
after a brief pastorate of six months. More read- 
ing of letters followed, from Dr. Bartol, settled 
over this church for a brief space in 1836, Rev. 
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Samuel Osgood, D.D., who supplied the pulpit for 
nine months about the same time, and such good 
friends of the society as Revs. Drs. Bellows, J. F. 
Clarke, Geo W. Hosmer, Revs. Wm. Silsbee, Hen- 
ry Foote and Robert Collyer. Rev. E. H. Hall, 
of Worcester, Mass., wrote concerning his father, 
Dr. E. B. Hall, the first regular pastor of this 
church. A brief but genial word was also received 
from Rev. Frank Peabody, in memory of his father, 
the second pastor settled by this church. At the 
social re-union which followed, after a collection, 
brief addresses were made y Messrs. Alphonso 
Taft, John Kebler, M. F. Force, Robert Hosea, Dr. 
Seth Saltmarsh (formerly a Unitarian minister in 
Knoxville, Tenn.), and other members of the 
church. Rev. T. M. Johnson responded for the 
Universalists, congratulatory letters were read from 
Revs. Chas. Ames, A. D. Mayo and Chas. Noyes, 
former Unitarian pastors here, from the venerable 
Wm. Greene, John Rogers, Mrs. Anne Ryland, and 
others of the original members of the society — 
half-dozen of whom still remain to bless us with 
their presence. The President of the American 
Unitarian Association sent his greeting, and with a 
hearty singing of " Auld Lang Syne," the meeting 
came to a close. It was an ever memorable and 
delightful occasion in the life of this church. One 
pleasant feature was a collection of the portraits of 
past ministers and members of the society, grouped 
upon a sort of altar, and crowned with flowers and 
evergreen. 

So much space has been devoted in this letter to 
church matters that I may not tell you of oiher 
cheering indications of spiritual and moral growth 
in the city — the new charity system, the free 
kindergarten movement, the Woman's Smoke Pre- 
vention Society, and other hopeful enterprises, of 
which more another time. Ebeling. 



RELIGIOUS UNITY. 



IV. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

We have seen that, the world and man being 
what they are, a diversity of Gods and religions 
was unavoidable. And precisely the same or simi- 
lar causes which produce different religions will 
work to the production of different sects or parties 
within the limits of any particular religion. So 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism and Christianity 
all have their different schools. The educated and 
the ignorant, must, of necessity, have different ideas 
and theories. If, for example, Jesus had given utter- 
ance to only one sentence as containing the funda- 
mental principle and germ idea of a religion, it 
might have borne one interpretation to one person 
and another interpretation to another. Any par- 
ticular statement can hardly mean precisely the 
same to a child and to a grown and educated man. 
And when, in place of one sentence we have a 
large volume, written by different men, of differ- 
ent training and under widely different circum- 
stances, what wonder that many different theories 
can be derived from it ? And when it is all con- 
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sidered equally important, of course each man or 
body of men, will fix upon and emphasize that 
which seems the most important. 

And yet in the case of Christianity, for instance, 
all will naturally feel that it is some one thing pre- 
eminently, and not half a dozen different and dis- 
cordant things. Jesus was either man or God. He 
was miraculously born or he was not. He was pre- 
existent or he was not. He had some special and 
specific thing which he tried to do, however his re- 
porters may vary. What was that ? If it can be 
found that is Christianity. So men must feel and 
reason. And when a certain number of men feel 
sure in their own minds that they have discovered 
the secret of Christianity, they will naturally strive 
to bring all others to their way of thinking. If 
they get strong enough they will probably try to 
compel dissentients into a unity with themselves. 
Thus the history of the church has been a long 
story of attempts after the attainment of unity. 
Let us look at a few specimens of the methods by 
which they have sought to bring this about, and 
see, if we can, why they have thus far failed : 

1. The first and most persistent attempt has 
been in the direction of coercive organization. The 
church organized itself and declared that it alone 
was the church. It made the claim that to it was 
committed the keys of heaven, and that it had a 
monopolizing control of human salvation. As it 
grew strong enough it crushed all dissent and 
compelled conformity to itself. 

It thus conquered a certain kind of unity, but 
not the real one it was after. It could maintain a 
formal unity so long as it could prevent thought — 
a unity of ignorance and stagnation. And even 
after men began to cherish independent thought, 
it could maintain an apparent unity, so long as it 
was strong enough to prevent a free expression of 
thought. But it was no real unity just because all 
were inside one organization, any more than all 
the tigers and lions and other wild animals of Afri- 
ca would be made at one by building a high fence 
entirely around the continent and thus holding 
them all inside of one inclosure. As an illustra- 
tion of what is meant look at the United, Catholic, 
" one true church " of England to-day. Within its 
limits are as many varieties of theologic specula- 
tion as in all the dissenting denominations outside 
of it. The unity is only apparent, not real. 

And it ministers to dishonesty. For you will find 
Catholics, whose opinions as Catholics, are quite 
unlike their opinions as scientists or men. The 
attempt at unity by organization then must fail, un- 
til some way can be discovered of making men re- 
frain from thought and investigation. 

2. Another attempt has been in the direction of 
trying to unite men in the confession of a common 
creed. Protestantism attempted this when, in the 
words of Chillingworth, it made "the Bible and 
only the Bible the religion of Protestants." And this 
might have succeeded, provided the Bible had pos- 
sessed only one meaning ; or if only some way 
could have been devised to make men think it had 
only one. But so long as men can find trinity and 
unity in the same Bible ; so long as Election and 
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Universalism can both be found in it ; so long as 
Baptist and Paedo -baptist can fling damnatory texts 
from the same book at each other ; so long the 
case would appear to be — what it has proved itself 
— hopeless. The logical outcome of Protestantism 
— in its dogmatic form — is as many denominations as 
there are individual, thinking men. 

The search for unity, then, by way of the old 
paths, may be regarded as illusory. 



SOMETHING MORE FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS TO DO. 



W. C. G. 



Something more? Yes. The public school's 
one aim at present is to shape minds ; the some- 
thing more it ought to aim at is to shape the char- 
acter of boys and girls as well. 

The objector, says : 

1. The schools have already more than they 
can do. The answer is, — then let them do less in 
mathematics and geography to attend somewhat to 
honor and justice and public spirit. 

2. Influence on character can only be exerted 
indirectly, incidentally. The answer is, — prove it ! 
Why can not a half-hour a day be spent profitably 
on questions of honor and justice and public 
spirit, as well as on geography ? 

3. But influence on character need be only in- 
cidental and indirect, because enough such influ- 
ence is all the time exerted by the teacher. The 
answer is, — Granted that that is the case with the 
exceptional teacher, it is by no means the case 
with the average teacher. The fact is that the pub- 
lic opinion of most schools is low, not high. 

4. But the public schools are not established to 
shape character. The answer is, — Why aren't 
they ? What is more important in the making of 
the good citizen ? What is so important ? And 
what place is so well suited for such shaping as 
the place where boys and girls regularly spend five 
hours a day in all sorts of relations with other boys 
and girls, and under the control of law, — what 
place is so well suited as that for direct training in 
those principles of honor, justice and public spirit, 
by which, as men and women, they ought soon to 
be self-ruled ? 

5. But the public schools never have done much 
of this work. - The answer is, — that is largely true ; 
but does any one pretend that the public school 
system is yet perfect ? The very question is wheth- 
er it may not be improved by giving it a new func- 
tion in this direction of character-shaping. The 
public is beginning to ask that question very seri- 
ously, in view of signs like these : 

The alleged increase of crime during the last fif- 
teen years, the half-generation since the close of 
the war. Specially — 

The increasing frequency of conspicuous exam- 
ples of dishonesty, and — 

The apparent deterioration in political morality, 
showing itself in the vast intrusion of the most pri- 
vate spirit in the conduct of all public business, 



whether of the town, the State, or the general gov- 
ernment. 

The increasing tendency of the newspapers to 
to put the sin of the country on morning parade 
seven days in the week and three hundred and six- 
ty-five days of the year. 

The rising questions of justice between labor and 
capital, and those between corporations and 
the public, likely to become the great questions of 
the day before another question passes. 

In view of signs like these, is it not time for the 
teachers, in their associations, for the Superintend- 
ents of Schools in their Reports, for the Educational 
Journals, for the citizens and the newspapers, to 
more earnestly take up the question, " Ought not 
the public schools to assume a new function, — that 
of directly shaping character in boys and girls ?" 

And we may add, is not this question specially 
pertinent just now in relation to certain other 
school-problems of the hour, — the rightful objec- 
tion, for instance, to the use of the common Bible 
in schools, and the cry on the other hand about 
" Godless schools ?" The objection is foolish ; 
the cry is absurd ; but there they are and are to 
be regarded. But there is nothing sectarian in 
honesty, in justice, in public spirit There is not 
a Roman Catholic justice, and a Presbyterian jus- 
tice, and a Unitarian justice, and an " Infidel " 
justice. All persons in all the churches, and all 
outside of all the churches, are at one in wanting 
all the justice, honor and public spirit possible in 
every boy and girl ; and they all mean the same 
thing by the words. Republicans and Democrats 
are at one as to all the corner-stones of character. 
Good character is a State concern, and all are 
agreed in wanting it. Why cannot the State, 
through the public school, do something to. get it ? 

The difficulties are great .as to methods, but let 
the will come, and the conviction that the way 
must be found, and the way will be found. We 
commend our question to the next Teachers' Con- 
vention for discussion. 



THE CHANNING MEMORIAL CHURCH. 

The committee of the Channing "Birth-place 
Memorial" have issued the following appeal, which 
we gladly reprint, hoping it may receive a general 
and generous response : 

Newport, R. I., January, 1880. 

It has been proposed to honor the approaching centenary 
of Dr. Channing, by erecting in Newport a Birth-place Me- 
morial Church. It was found that nothing worthy to be 
called a "Memorial" could be built (including the cost of a 
desirable lot) for less than $50,000. From the first no sub- 
scriptions could be obtained except on the condition of raising 
at least this sum. The Unitarians of Newport, though few 
in numbers and poor in resources, have, with almost unex- 
ampled generosity, pledged $30,000. For the balance they 
now appeal to the friends of Dr. Channing everywhere. 

The ministers of all our liberal churches are hereby solic- 
ited to send in parish contributions, gathered either by a com- 
mittee appointed to secure individual subscriptions (on Dr. 
Farley's plan of "from one dollar upwards"), or if this can- 
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not be done, by taking a special collection on the first favor, 
able Sunday. 

Individuals are also hereby solicited for as generous contri- 
butions as their prosperity and their regard for Dr. Chan- 
Ding's memory may move Them to make. 

All the plans connected with laying the corner-stone on 
April 7th, must await the generosity of responses to this ap- 
peal. Therefore whatever is to be done must be done quickly. 

All contributions, whether from parishes or from individu- 
als, should be sent to Rev. R. R. Shippen, No. 7 Tremont 
* Place, Boston, Mass. In case the "Memorial" should not 
be built according to the conditions, all money received will 
be placed in the treasury of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, or, if requested, returned to the contributors. 

At a regular meeting held Jan. 12th, 1880, at No. 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, the following was unani- 
mously and very heartily adopted : 

Resolved, That the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, cordially commending the purpose of the Unita- 
rian Society of Newport, Rhode Island, to erect a church ed- 
ifice as a memorial of Channing, would earnestly request the 
Unitarians of America to contribute generously and promptly, 
that such purpose may be carried into practical effect, and the 
Treasurer is hereby authorized to receive whatever contribu- 
tions shall be made. 

By order of the Committee, 

M. K. Schermerhorn, Secretary. 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



h ll. ;. 

" What news abroad i' the world t" 
. Colorado. — H. H., from her home in the "far West," 
arraigns the government, in the columns of the New York 
Tribune, for the many breaches of promise. This is timely, 
for the Indians are just now coming in for a large share of 
Christian ( !) hatred. 

Alton, III. — Bro. Fisher, as all might know, is working 
close up to the line of his strength. His evening lectures 
through the winter have given him the largest audiences of 
his pastorate there. His society has the clearest record in 
town, and everybody is feeling cheerful. 

Longevity. — The New Covenant infers that a cheerful re- 
ligion is conducive to old age from the fact that of the nine- 
teen ministers who died in the Universalist ranks last year, 
one was over ninety, three over eighty, eight over seventy, 
thirteen over sixty, sixteen over fifty, and only one thirty or 
under. 

Keokuk, Iowa. — Rabbi Bogan, of the synagogue, recently 
occupied the Unitarian pulpit during the temporary illness of 
the pastor, Mr. Andrew, thereby, according to the Daily Con- 
stitution, "exhibiting his broad views of God, and duty, and 
humanity, and receiving the commendation of every member 
of the society." 

Michigan. — The house-warming at Jackson produced such 
a heart-warming in the brethren that several of them forth- 
with took cloak and staff and went forth to preach the Gos- 
pel. Pardee and Kittridge went to Hastings and held a two- 
days meeting: Sunderland and Billman toColdwater, and the 
good fire spread. The latter place is soon to be visited by 
Mrs. Sunderland and Mr. Billman. 



Boston, Mass.— The Chestnut street club, which we be- 
lieve is an evolution of the radical club of heretical fame, 
listened to a paper from Dr. Hedge, recently, on the various 
schools of ethics. Ethics he defined as the science of be- 
havior. The systems he classified into three: the selfish, the 
utilitarian, and the ideal. The Doctor leaned toward the lat- 
ter, with modifications; without these modifications this sys- 
tem is " in danger of absolutism." 

Hartford, Conn.— Rev. Dr. T. S. Childs, Presbyterian 
minister and ex-Professor of the Theological Institute, is 
preparing a series of discourses in answer to those being de- 
livered by Rev. J. C. Kimball on Unitarian doctrines, and is, 
by invitation of the Unitarian society, to deliver them on al- 
ternate Sunday evenings, in Unitarian Halt Both sides thus 
fairly represented from one platform and reported in the same 
papers, warrant the hope that some minds may be helped to 
clearer conviction. 

Thomas Paine. — The murky clouds of religious prejudice 
and superstitious bigotry are gradually lifting, and people are 
beginning to realize that this patriot has been the worst 
abused man in American history, and every friend of historic 
justice must feel grateful to Robert Ingersoll for his recent 
championing of this man, who, according to him, was the 
first to raise his voice for the abolition of the death penalty 
in the French convention, the first to suggest a federal con- 
stitution for the United States, and the first great abolitionist 
in America. 

"The Liberal," Vol. i. No. 1.— Another candidate for 
glory or martyrdom in the field of radical thought, published 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, eight-page monthly, at $1 per an- 
num. The first number contains a discourse on " The Reign 
of Law," by G. W. Cooke, of Indianapolis; "A Study of 
Genesis and Science," by Prof. Coleman, of Fort Sill, Indian 
Territory, and other interesting matter. Westward the star 
of evolution seems to go. We hope that science will accom- 
plish more than Genesis, for the Indians and the rest of God's 
children in the far West. 

Troy. N. Y.— W. H. Fish, Jr., touched a theme a few Sun- 
days ago that might " throw a coldness over the meetin'," as 
the colored brother said when asked to preach against hen- 
roost robbing, when he preached on honesty, discovering that 
" there are many other debts besides those of a pecuniary na- 
ture which a perfectly honest man will feel bound to pay. 
* * It should be evident now that a selfish person is an es- 
sentially dishonest person. * * He whose aim it is to be 
strictly honest will strive to contribute his full share to the 
forces which purify and regenerate the world. He will not 
wilfully neglect any of his political or social duties." 

Milwaukee, Wis. — We learn through the Social Science 
journal, of Chicago, that our friend Gen. James Bintliff, of 
Darlington, Wis., has been lecturing there on the "Gospel of 
Health." It was "an eloquent and earnest appeal to men 
and women to acquaint themselves with the best methods of 
maintaining soundness of body, by observing with vigilance 
the laws of health and the best methods of preventing disease 
and crime." Also that "the Woman's Club is reorganized, 
and has resolved itself into three sections for the winter's 
work: section 1st, for the study of geology; section ad, 
ancient history; section 3d, the critical study of etchings and 
engravings." 
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"THE Signal." — One more temperance paper has been 
started in Chicago, published under the auspices of the Wo- 
man's Christian Temperance Union of Illinois, and edited by 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard. Judging from appearance of present 
number and some acquaintance with the editor and publisher, 
we are led to expect much more from this than most well- 
meant but weakly-conceived organs of temperance. If the 
management can but keep clearly in view that true temperance 
is temperate, that true Christianity is never dogmatic and 
that the culture which utilizes literature and science is a tem- 
perance agency as well as the pledge and the prayer meeting, 
then is success in store even for a temperance paper. Unity 
greets the Signal, welcomes it to* its exchange table, and 
hopes to become fellow-worker with it. 

St. Louis, Mo. — The corner-stone of the new Church of 
the Messiah (Mr. Snyder's) was laid on Sunday, February ist. 
The Scriptures were read by Mr. Learned, the prayer was 
made by Dr. Eliot, and the address came from Mr. Snyder. 
Many were present, some who assisted at a similar ceremony 
in 1850. The occasion awakened tender memories, deep 
gratitude and great hopes. The new edifice (Mr. Peabody, of 
Boston, architect) will be of stone, substantial, elegant, cost- 
ing with the ground about $100,000. — A depository for liberal 
and Unitarian books has been opened in St. Louis, at Town- 
send's.on Washington ave., where the publications of the A.U. 
A. and many others will be kept, and subscriptions will be 
received for Unity, the Register, and other periodicals. This 
excellent arrangement is due to the efforts of Mr. Joseph 
Shippen. 

La Porte, Ind.— This looks like "enlisting for the war." 
The society have engaged Mr. Crooker "on a salary sloping 
gently upwards." Under such a dispensation the sermons 
will doubtless slope in the same way. — By the way, this is 
what Bro. Chainey, of Evansville, Ind., calls Bro. Crooker's 
Polytechnic Sunday School, which be is soon to pattern after 
in his parish: Classes I and 2, Primary and Secondary In- 
fant Class, using Unity S. S. Lessons and Infant Class Cards. 
No. 3, Health Class, boys and girls ten to twelve years old 
taught the primary principles of hygiene, by a lady. No. 4, 
Business Ethics, lads from fifteen to eighteen taught by a 
practical business man. No. 5, Household Class, young 
Misses of same age taught by a practical housekeeper — a 
course of study on home-making. No. 6, Citizens' Class, or 
Duties toward the State, tanght by one schooled in public 
life, a prominent citizen. No. 7, Literature Class, ages six- 
teen to twenty, taught by a practical teacher, at work for the 
present on the writings of Dickens. No. 8, Sociological Class 
of adults, using Herbert Spencer's Sociology as a basis, taught 
by a physician interested in modern thought. The plan in- 
volves Class No. 9 in Comparative Religions, conducted by 
the pastor. The pupils are allowed the liberty of choosing 
their class, and in this case at least has resulted in making a 
very excellent, live school out of a common-place one. 



JOTTINGS. 

S. S. HUNTING. 

The Christian world has too long rung the theme of salva- 
tion by believing on the one hand, and by sacrament on the 
other. The supposed magic of holding a visible relation with 
apostles and saints is no more delusive than the supposition 
that believing is salvation. 



He who laid the axe at the root of the tree of insincerity 
and shams, plainly taught th t the divine kingdom opens not 
to those who with professions proclaim the Lordship of the 
Master, but to them who are obedient to the divine will. Be- 
lieving is good just so far as the objects of belief are real, but 
only those who obey the truth, who take the vision from the 
clouds of theory and realize them in their conduct, have their 
house built upon a rock. 

Our lives are not exempt from those inscrutable laws which 
we call providential, but the right life is an end to be attained 
by every one in obedience to an ideal of duty. 

" I cannot dig ; I will not beg!" What will you do, young 
friend, with the mind that directs your "hands to war and 
your fingers to fight," or guides you in the multiform paths 
of peace? 

In the winter seasons there is an honest effort made to 
bring persons to the right life by what are called revitmls of 
religion, and we hear much of conversion, baptism and sacra- 
mental wine, and God is invoked by gift and hymn. I open 
my book and read what Buddha said, as given in the " Light 
of Asia." 

" Nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn. 

Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruit and cakes ; 
Within yourself deliverance must be sought. 
Each man his prison makes. 

" Each hath such lordship as the loftiest ones; 
Nay, for with powers above, around, below, 
As with all flesh and whatever lives, 
ACT maketh joy and woe.'' 

From an excellent article on "equality" in the January 
Atlantic, we take the following: "Inequality appears to be 
the divine order ; it always has existed ; undoubtedly it will 
continue ; all our theories and a priori speculations will not 
change the nature of things. Every inequality of condition 
is the basis of progress, the incentive to exertion. Fortunate- 
ly if to-day we could make every man white, every woman as 
like man as nature permits, give to every human being the 
same opportunity of education, and divide equally among all 
the accumulated wealth of the world, to-morrow differences, 
unequal possession, and differentiation would begin again. 
We are attempting the regeneration of society with a mis- 
leading phase ; we are wasting our time with a theory that 
does not fit the facts. 

There is an equality, but it is not of outward show ; it is 
independent of condition ; it does not destroy property nor 
ignore the difference of sex, nor obliterate race traits. It is 
the equality of men before God, of men before the law; it is 
the equal honor of all honorable labor. No more pernicious 
notion ever obtained lodgment in society than the com- 
mon one that to " rise in the world " is necessarily to change 
the " condition." Let there be content with condition ; dis- 
content with individual ignorance and imperfection. 'We 
want,' says Emerson, ' not a farmer, but a man on a farm.' 
What a mischievous idea is that which has grown, even in 
the United States, that manual labor is discreditable! There 
is surely some defect in the theory of equality in our society, 
which makes domestic service to be shunned as if it were a 
disgrace. 

It would be considered a humerous suggestion to advocate 
inequality as a theory or as a working dogma. Let us recog- 
nize it, however, as a fact, and shape the efforts for the im- 
provement of the race in accordance with it, encouraging it 
in some directions, restraining it from injustice in others. 
Working by this recognition, we shall save the race from 
many failures and bitter disappointments, and spare the 
world the spectacle of republics ending in despotism and ex- 
periments of government ending in anarchy." 
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W»8 Bos tStwitu- Supplement. 

In our weekly space we cannot well afford to niche the full-length Setmoni and other long contribution* that have now and then appeared in UNITY. 
But special arrangements are always in order making all things possible ', so we still hope occasionally to indulge our readers and ourselves by expanding our 
columns in a Supplement 8y such an arrangement with an Eastern friend, we print to-day as our first Supplement Mr. Chadwick's Outline of Unitarian History 
in America. Besides its interest as our family story of religious evolution, it carries an .ever-timely lesson for the day. 



THE UNITARIAN DEVELOPMENT. 



a sermon preached in brooklyn, n. y., bt john w. chadwick, 
May 10, 1885. 

It is a quarter of a century to-day since Theodore 
Parker died in Italy. And it is now seventy years 
since Unitarianism in America, after a period of long 
gestation, was fairly born into the world. Till 1815 
its development had been in silence and in secrecy. 
From then till now it has been as open as the day. 
These reminiscences suggest my homely theme. 
Threescore and ten is the conventionally allotted 
span of human life. A religious body that has lived 
so long suggests some questions and comparisons. 
Are its sight and hearing getting dim and dull? Is 
its memory enfeebled? Is its speech no longer what 
it was? Has it lost its appetite for healthy food?" 
Does it begin to totter in its walk? And what has it 
accomplished in its seventy years? So much for the 
more general circumstance, and as for the more par 
ticukr — the death of Theodore Parker — his relation 
to the Unitarian development was so vital and im- t 
portant, his career was such a striking feature in its' 
history, that a qnarter of a century after the cessa- 
tion of his work we may well pause and ask ourselves 
whether his doctrine, once so feared and scorned, is 
still regarded with the old emotions, or has estab- 
lished for itself a happier reputation. But these 
considerations will form a natural and inevitable part 
of the more general consideration which is the sub- 
ject of my discourse — the Unitarian Development. 
Had the matter only historic interest I should be inex- 
cusable in making it my text. But in truth what I 
desire is, to discover from the past of this development 
and from its present standing what may be hoped or 
must be dreaded for it in the future, — a narrower and 
feebler, or a more copious and vigorous, experience of 
truth and good. 

Rome was not built in a day and the Unitarianism 
of 1815 was not a sudden manufacture. For a long 
time it had been growing underground; .so much of 
it that, when the outburst came into broad day, it 
might well seem a sudden apparition. For many 
years Calvinism had been undergoing a process of 
softening and curtailment and elimination in some of 
the New England churches. Since the beginning of 
the century this process had become more frequent 
and conspicuous in its manifestations. It especially 
characterized some of the ablest ministers in and 
around Boston. The Christian religion and the Bos- 
ton religion were invidiously contrasted by the more 
orthodox, who in their turn were generally suspected 
by the straight-out Calvinists beyond New England, 
to whom even the Hopkinsian variety was a danger- 
ous heresy. A class was thus formed of the more 
liberal, to whom the term " Liberal Christians" was 
applied. The meaning of this designation was sim- 



ply that the persons designated were disposed to put 
a liberal constrnction on the Calvinistic creed. 
Among the members of this class there was no or- 
ganized sympathy. The most of them were Armin- 
ians: the Calvinistic doctrine of election was their 
principal objective. A smaller number were dis- 
senters from the trinitarian doctrine. In regard to 
the rank of Jesns and the atonement, there was no 
unanimity. In the latter there was still something 
magical or at least mysterious, for the majority. As 
to the former — the rank of Jesus — Arianism was the 
rule. Jesus was not God, but still less was he man. 
He was a being sui generis, but nearer God than 
man. The most general bond was not doctrinal, but 
sentimental: "Few fundamentals in religion," and 
" Bible words for Bible mysteries." The latter sen- 
timent not only indicated a still perfect faith in 
Biblical infallibility, but also a conviction that the 
Bible terms were more clastic than were those of 
the confessions and the creeds. 

Presently some of the more rigid of the orthodox- 
party began to see that Liberal Christianity was 
silently but surely eating out the heart of Calvinism. 
Its representatives were nnimpeached in their eccle- 
siastical standing, and they were more acceptable in 
the majority of churches than the " most strictest " 
preachers of the Edwardsian and Hopkinsian stripe. 
Peace between America and Great Britain had hardly 
been proclaimed when war between Orthodoxy and 
Liberalism was declared. The declaration came from 
the Orthodox, an article in the Panoplist, written by 
Jeremiah Evarts, father of our Senator Evarts, at 
the editorial instance of Dr. Morse, of geographical 
fame. Evarts' article was a review of a book called 
"American Unitarianism," compiled by Dr. Morse 
from an English biography — Belsham's " Lindsey "— 
which had many letters in it from American Liberals, 
worded less cautiously than the sermons which they 
had prepared for home consumption. Its object was 
to identify the American Liberals with the English 
Unitarians, to convict the former of hypocritical 
concealment of their views, and to call upon all or- 
thodox Christians to come out from these Liberals 
and deny them both the Christian name and Chris- 
tian fellowship. To this Evarts pamphlet Channing 
immediately replied in an elaborate .open letter, and 
the Unitarian Controversy was begun. Channing's 
letter was first a denial of the identity of his party 
and the English Unitarians, who were nearly all hu- 
manitarians, his own nearly all Arians; second, a 
repudiation of the charge of hypocritical conceal- 
ment; third, a deprecation of the exclusive spirit. 
His second point was the most difficult to make. 1 
cannot doubt the absolute quality of his own sincer- 
ity and courage. But I am obliged to doubt the uni- 
versal operation of his own high-minded reasons for 
declaring the positive, and neglecting to declare the 
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negative, elements of his belief. But now they had 
to foe declared, and were right manfully. 

For the next thirty years the history of the Uni- 
tarian development falls into three equal divisions, 
if not with absolute exactness, with sufficient for our 
present purpose. From 1815 to 1825 there was a 
lively war of sermons, letters, pamphlets, books. On 
either side there were great names and great abilities. 
The controversy, for the mdst part, kept a high scholas- 
tic level, where the air was little tainted with the 
personalities and acrimonies of a later time. What 
happened in these years was, that the " silent breth- 
ren," as they were called, spoke out; that the esoteric 
Liberalism of the preceding period became distinctly 
exoteric; that the preachers of the liberal doctrine 
were drawn more closely together and ceased from 
all exchanges and ecclesiastical relations with their 
orthodox opponents, though without a counter organ- 
ization; that there were scores of local controversies 
over the rights of the contending parties to the 
church edifice and other parish property. The new 
movement was strongest in Boston and the coast 
towns of Massachusetts; strongest where there was 
most intelligence and cultivation. The force and 
character of its laymen marked it even more clearly 
than the force and character of its preachers. Its 
social standing made it almost fashionable in certain 
quarters, but hurt it in the end; gate it an aristo- 
cratic reputation which repelled the country farmer 
and the average citizen. 

The doctrines and the principles which character- 
ized this earliest period of the Unitarian development 
are so evident that he who runs may read their 
affirmations and denials. The denials were, first, of 
the trinity; second, of the deity of Christ; third, of 
vicarious atonement; fourth, of the entire specifically 
Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity, election, etc. 
Its affirmations were the unity and infinite moral per- 
fectness of God; the exalted character and office, and 
miraculously gifted, if not superhuman, nature of 
Jesus; a moral atonement through his influence and 
example; a supernatural revelation embodied in the 
Old Testament and New; the dignity of human na- 
ture; the superiority of character to creed; the right 
and duty of the freest thought in matters of religion. 
As compared with the opposing Calvinism of the 
time, it is no wonder that these doctrines and these 
principles attracted to themselves the most intelli- 
gent and moral and religious part of the community. 
It drew and bound so many that, at last, the most 
earnest and intense of the conservative party felt that 
something vehement and extraordinary must be done 
to check the Unitarians, if they were ever going to 
be checked. 

The effort corresponding to this feeling was one of 
two conspicuous signs that mark the second decade 
of the Unitarian development with special clearness. 
The other was the organization of the new move- 
ment definitely into a sect. The American Unitarian 
Association was the leading feature of this organiza- 
tion, and Dr. Gannett, the young and fiery colleague 
of Dr. Channing, was its leading spirit. Channing 
himself feared it would have a narrowing influence. 
Gannett had no such fears, and with him were many 
of the most ardent and devoted ministers and 



laymen of the time. There have been times when 
Channing's fears seemed to be realized; but they are 
past and gone. It has been demonstrated that to 
organize liberty is not impossible. But organization 
then was not a signal for an expansion of numerical 
strength. If it held its own from 1825 to 1835, it did 
but little more. This was so different from the vic- 
torious march from 1815 to 1825 that the conscious- 
ness of it was naturally depressing. The check had 
several causes. All of the latent Liberalism had be- 
come potent. "The blossoming had been rapid 
because the blossom-moment had been so long 
deferred." Conversion was a different matter. More- 
over, the more cultivated soil, which had a special 
fondness for the seed -grain of Liberalism, had been 
largely taken up. Last, but not least, there was 
" the counter-reformation," which I have said was 
one of the two principal characteristics of the second 
period. Who does not know that Lyman Beecher 
was the head and front of this offending? He ral- 
lied the discouraged host. He put in motion an 
elaborate machinery of prayer-meetings, class-meet- 
ings, meetings of all sorts; and they had a great 
effect. The controversy which had slackened was 
renewed, and with a bitterness unknown before. 
Man might cry "Peace! Peace!" but there was no 
peace. The best spirits sickened of the reckless 
charge and counter-charge. They abjured contro- 
versy for themselves; they preached and wrote 
against it, and their sermons and letters were as 
fuel added to the flames. In 1833 a new State Con- 
stitution annulled the old relations between Church 
and State, and made impossible such quarrels as had 
rent societies and towns and villages for a dozen 
years before. The last orthodox pronunciamento, 
and the most acrid and venomous of the controversy 
from its beginning to the end, was " Cheever's Vi- 
tuperations, published in 1834. There was a sudden 
and almost entire cessation of the fight. I doubt not 
there were those who could and would have given 
Cheever quite as good as he had sent, had they not 
been restrained by the more noble and discreet. 

But hardly had the bugles sung truce to the long 
and wearisome encounter of Unitarianism with the or- 
thodox " mother country," from which it had broken 
clean away, than it was evident that there were ele- 
ments at work in its own bosom that were fraught 
with serious danger to its internal peace. It had set 
out as a Biblical religion. It had insisted on the Bible 
as the standard of belief as sturdily as its more 
orthodox opponents. It had believed in revelation 
and in miracles, and had insisted on the latter as 
needful to confirm the former. But it had also 
strenuously insisted upon the principle of Free In- 
quiry, and it was the. application of this principle to 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments that 
was the principal cause of all, or nearly all, the 
trouble that disturbed the internal economy of Uni- 
tarianism from 1835 to 1845. But for its struggle 
with the Orthodox, this internal contradiction would 
very possibly have declared itself at an earlier day. 
Stuart, of Andover, had said to Channing as early as 
1819, "The younger men are nearly all outstripping 
you." But Channing was not easily outstripped. 
" He has given us a world of trouble, said another 
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Unitarian Worthy at his funeral. His sympathies 
had been with the progressive men. When Emerson 
gave up his church rather than administer the Lord's 
Sapper, he had approved his spirit. In another in- 
stance he had objected to having this service made a 
test of adequacy for ordination. He wrote, the year 
before his death, " Unitarianism began as a protest 
against the rejection of reason against mental slav- 
ery. It pledged itself to progress as its life and end: 
but it has gradually grown stationary, and 'now we 
have a Unitarian Orthodoxy." And then, too, in 
Ohanning's doctrine of the dignity of human nature 
there was something that made a supernatural revel- 
ation seem a superfluity. If he did not make it 
superfluous he certainly made it subordinate when he 
said, "The truth is, and it ought not to be denied, 
that our ultimate reliance is, and must be, on our own 
reason. I am surer that my rational nature is from 
God than that any book is the expression of his will." 
AVhat but these words, " writ large," was. the length 
and breadth of Parker's heresy? As for Channing 
himself, he never grew stationary. He died believ- 
ing in the pure humanity of Jesus. So it appears 
that his own life and speech were unmistakably pro- 
phetic of a new order of ideas. 

And already there were other portents in the sky, 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson's withdrawal from his 
pulpit in 1832; his Nature, published in 1835; his 
jOivinity-school address in 1838, which Andrews 
Norton branded as the "Latest Form of Infidelity," — 
Andrews Norton, the Frankenstein, who had done aS 
much to raise the critical demon that could not be 
laid as any other man. Another sign was Dr. 
Noyes's review of Hengstenberg, demonstrating that 
the Old Testament prophecies had no connection with 
the New Testament events. These were but mutiw- 
ingsof thestorm; the real thunder-clap which an- 
nounced its actual arrival was Theodore Parker's ser- 
mon on "The Transient and Permanent in Christian- 
i ty," deli vered in South Boston, at what was meant to be 
a quiet ordination, May 19, 1841. There is much iu 
that sermon that the more liberal Unitarians could 
not accept to-day, but it is because it claims too much 
for Christianity and Jesus, and not because it allows 
to them too little. But in its day it struck surprise 
and sorrow and a holy horror into the heart of that 
Unitarian Orthodoxy which Channing almost simul- 
taneously described. The doctrine of the sermon was 
that the Transient in Christianity was its miraculous 
element, whether it was actual or not; that the Per- 
manent was the teachings of Jesus, the Fatherhood of 
God.theBrotherhood of Man. These needed no mirac- 
ulous proofs. They showed by their own light. This 
was the head and front of his offending. Do you say, 
" It cannot be "? Then I will read what Dr. Gan- 
nett, one of the most vigorous, inflexible and gener- 
ous of his opponents, wrote in 1845. " We do not un- 
derstand that Mr. Parker denies the Christian truths. 
On the contrary, he both recognizes and insists on 
them, makes them prominent and authoritative, and 
calls for faith in them as just and essential to the 
true life. The doctrines, not only of the divine 
government and providence, but of immortality and 
retribution; the paternal character of Ood, the fra- 
ternal relations of mankind, the great principles of 



love to God and love to man," etc., etc., — "on all 
these points he whose course has given so much pain 
to his brethren is a Christian believer; and so far as the 
inculcation of these truths is concerned, he. is most 
certainly a Christian teacher. But,"continuesDr. Gan- 
nett, "he denies the correctness of the grounds on 
which these truths are generally held as authorita- 
tive, and he presents other grounds of faith which 
we believe to be altogether insufficient for the pur- 
pose. He denies the miraculous character of Chris- 
tianity. He denies that Jesus was sent upon a special 
mission. * * He denies the inspiration of Jesus in 
any other sense than that in which it may be shared by 
any one of our race. * * He denies the miraculous 
narratives of the New Testament. Even the resur- 
rection of our Lord he rejects from among the facts 
which he can believe." It was not, then, that Parker 
rejected the teachings of Jesus, but certain teach- 
ings about him, and because he did not accept his 
teachings on the right (supernatural) grounds, that 
the Unitarians of 1841, and the succeeding twenty 
years and more, denied his Christian 'stand- 
ing, and wished him to withdraw from their con- 
nection. I must confess that their offense seems to 
me even greater than that of the Calvinists of 1815, 
who had compelled them to withdraw because they 
thought them faithless to the essential Christian teach - 
ings. That was a better reason for exclusion than 
being one of those of whom it was said of old, 
"Blessed are they who, not having seen, believe!" 

Put upon his mettle by the antagonism aroused 
by his South Boston sermon, Parker preached in Bos- 
ton a course of five lectures, which were afterward 
elaborated into his most noble, beautiful and charac- 
teristic book, the Discourse on Matters Pertaining to 
Religion. It is as fresh as a June morning, as fruity 
as the September orchard-trees in the New England 
weather. But it only widened the gulf between 
Parker and his fellow-ministers. They wanted him 
to withdraw from their association, — the Boston Min- 
isters' Association, not the A. U. A. They felt them- 
selves compromised by his presence. He was sorry for 
them. He didn't wish to compromise them. 
Couldn't they withdraw? He went to Europe seek- 
ing health and rest, but immediately on his return 
the conflict was renewed. To exchange with him 
was now an ecclesiastical offense, one of which few 
were guilty, notably John T. Sargent and Jas. Free- 
man Clarke. It cost the former his pulpit, and the 
second some of the larger money-bags in his society. 
It came Parker's turn to preach the Thursday lec- 
ture, always preached in the First Church in Boston. 
The church, generally empty at these seasons of re- 
freshing, was filled to overflowing, and the preacher's 
message had no uncertain sound. Thereupon it was 
decided that " the great and Thursday lecture " was 
no more. It laid violent hands on itself and com- 
passed its own death, so to cut off the heretic from 
further exercise of his peculiar gift under its hos- 
pitable sign. Then it was that certain brave young 
men voted "that Theodore Parker should have a 
chance to be heard in Boston," and he began his 
Boston ministry and continued it through fourteen 
years with ever wider, deeper and more beautiful 
results. 
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" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for," 

I seem to hear you say. It is as plain as anything 
can be. It was a war of Unitarian principle ana 
Unitarian beliefs. The principle of Free Inquiry — 
Parker was the embodiment of this. The original be- 
liefs of Unitarianism in Christianity as a supernatural 
revelation, in Jesus as a supernatural person or as 
havingsupernatural gifts, in the Bible as a supernatu- 
ral book — these were embodied in his opponents, some 
of them, certainly, men -whose courage and devotion 
were fully equal to his own. Reason, the interpreter 
of Soripture, had been the general Unitarian idea. 
If some added, " Yes, and the test of Scripture, 
too," it was with little fear that the test, however 
rigorously applied, would find anything to reject. 
Their confidence in the Bible's perfect rationality 
made it easy for them to say, " Nothing against rea- 
son." But as the interpretation proceeded, it fell 
out that innumerable incongruities and contradic- 
tions cajne to light, and that finally the entire ques- 
tion of the origin of the Bible, and its general credi- 
bility, cams up for fresh adjudication, and with this 
the question whether there ever had been any super- 
natural revelation made by God to man. Not all at 
once, but very gradually, Theodore Parker reached a 
negative conclusion. It was a conclusion clearly 
within the possible scope of Free Inquiry. If it justi- 
fied his exclusion from the Unitarian fellows hip in 
1845, the orthodox were right in their exclusion of 
the Unitarians in 1815. The rule of Free Inquiry is 
a rule without exceptions. Liberty with a slip-knot 
around your neck — what kind of liberty is that? 
No; when Unitarianism adopted the principle of 
Free Inquiry, of Reason in Religion, it did as Chan- 
ning said, "It pledged itself to progress as its life 
and end." It agreed, if need be, to revise its every 
doctrine, to reverse its every doctrine; if worst came 
to worst. The principle was the Constitution; the 
doctrine was the statute law. Reject the Constitu- 
tion if you like; secede, declare that you have found 
the principle of Free Inquiry dangerous and perni- 
cious. But until you have done this, allow the right 
of every man to think as think he must. Criticise 
his thought as freely as you choose, disprove it, and 
correct him if you can. But deny his right to it, 
and your fellowship because of it, and you are a 
traitor to the fundamental article of your religion. 

The ten, the twenty years succeeding Parker's 
virtual exclusion from the Unitarian body brought to 
the manhood of its ministry one test superior to all 
others, — "-God's image carved in ebony," and what 
answer should be made to his intolerable cry. It 
was generally those who had objected most to Par- 
ker's Christianity who now objected to his uncompro- 
mising anti-slavery zeal. But there were fresh young 
hearts, like Weiss's, Johnson's, Higginson's, Longfel- 
low's, whom it affected as the laurels of Miltiades the 
young Themistocles — it would not let them sleep. I 
cannot doubt that Parker's anti-slavery courage and 
fidelity recommended his anti-supernaturalism to 
many earnest souls. It must, they thought, be a good 
creed that issued in such manful speech and action. 
But then, too, it must be remembered that Parker's 
teachings were only the first-fruits of a harvest that 



was ripening upon every hillside of the intellectual 
world. His word went out, and the more gentle word 
of Emerson, "like the south wind in May days," 
and many other words of both disintegrating and 
renewing power. In the Unitarian schools at Cam- 
bridge and at Mead ville the leaven worked to no un- 
certain ends. "There is retirement in the crown of 
a hat," said the sailor praying for a moment at his 
gun at Trafalgar; and amid the excitement of theanti- 
alavery conflict and the hurly-burly of the war there 
wit some time to think, and of the thinking came a 
steadily enlarging company of younger men in sym- 
pathy with Parker's thought. In 1853 you wel- 
comed here to be your minister one of his eager 
band. Suspected and proscribed, they added 
strength to stveflgth; and some of those who had 
been most opposed to him at first, by imperceptible 
degrees took on the color of their hope. But on the 
general life of the denomination, especially in its or- 
ganized activity, there had fallen a paralysis, a 
blight. It was as if its treachery to its highest prin- 
ciple had filled it with . " 

" The self con tempt that poisons good desire." 

There is no period of our denominational history 
that is less attractive and inspiring than the twenty 
years from Parker's virtual expulsion till the con- 
clusion of the Civil War. There has hardly been a 
year since then that has not shown as much denomi- 
national energy as well-nigh the previous twenty 
years en masse. 

In April, 1865, the energy of Dr. Bellows seeking 
new worlds to conquer after his brilliant service of 
the nation in the Sanitary Commission, which his 
genius had created and inspired, found one at last in 
the formation of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches. The convention which was sum- 
moned to this end made evident how many of our 

?reachers were in general sympathy with Theodore 
arker's anti-supernatural position. Nothing could 
have been easier than to make a Preamble and Con- 
stitution which should have expressed the abiding 
principles of the denomination without any mention 
of its fleeting doctrines whatsoever. Had this been 
done, how different would have been the history of 
the last twenty years! It is so much easier to start 
right than to undo the wrong once done! But there 
were some for whom the Unitarian principles of 
" Free Inquiry" or "Character, not Creed," were as 
nothing in comparison with the exaggeration of the 
personality and offices of Jesus. And so it happened 
that there were introduced into the Preamble 
and Constitution of the Conference certain expres- 
sions — "the Lord Jesus Christ," " the Kingdom of his 
Son," as if he had but one ! — which ever since have 
been to many " a stone of stumbling, and a rock of 
offence." They were put there for this very purpose: 
to disqualify the radicals; to warn them off; to let 
them know they were not wanted, unless they could 
submit their necks to such a yoke. Dr. Bellows, 
who would gladly have devised more liberal things, 
repeatedly assured me it was so. It was not only the 
young men who protested. Dr. Dewey said dis- 
tinctly, "The Conference is wrong. If it expects 
the young men to act with it, it should adopt a plat- 
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form on which they can conscientiously and com- 
fortably stand." But it was the will of the majority 
to "stand up for Jesus," and their will became the 
law. 

The struggle was renewed the following year 
at Syracuse in a debate that was the grandest I nave 
ever heard. Manydid well , but Charles 0» Burleigh 
did the best of all. The Preamble and Constitution 
remained unchanged, and on their journey home the 
protestants resolved on the establishment of the Free 
Religious Association, and in due time their resolve 
was carried into effect. At the third session of the 
Conference a Ninth Article was adopted declaring 
that the expressions of the Preamble and Constitu- 
tion were only binding on the majority. It was a 
kindly, silly, sneaking way of doing the unpalatable 
thing. At the next meeting of the Conference the 
conservatives pulled themselves together, expurged 
this article, ana put another in its place, " Reaffirming 
our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ," etc., etc. 
There was no further change till 1882, when to this 
article was added one that reads: " Art.X. — While 
we believe that the Preamble and Articles of our 
Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the ma- 
jority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put 
on record our declaration that they are no authori- 
tative test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to 
exclude from our fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
purposes and practical aims." It was adopted with- 
out discussion with but one dissenting vote, and 
that was mine. And why that one dissenter? Be- 
cause I thought tho statement was untrue. I do not 
believe that the Preamble and Constitution fairly 
represent the opinions of the majority of our 
churches. If they do now, they will not very long. 
But this was my minor reason. Mr major reason 
was that I detest this blowing hot and blowing cold, 
this saying a thing and then unsaying it, in such an 
instrument as the Constitution of a religious body. 
In tho meantime the result of all thjs backing and 
filling has been to keep away from the successive 
meetings of the Conference some of our choicest 
spirits, while some who have remained have had but 
little confidence in the morality of their position. 
They have half felt that they should go outside the 
camp with the self-banished, sharing their reproach. 
They have been saved by hope of oetter things in 
store. These better things have come already in a 
dozen different ways: the increasing breadth of Uni- 
tarian publications; the approximation of our Local 
Conferences to the most liberal ideals of stated pur- 
pose and of actual work; the Western Conference, 
much "given to hospitality," and yet finding its 
largest liberty a bond like that which the wolf Fenris 
could not break; the Ministers' Institute (for which 
also Dr. Bellows must be thanked), a Home of 
Thought where Jews and Christians, conservatives, 
moderates and radicals meet on a plane of absolute 
equality for the discussion of the highest themes; 
last, but not least, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, never before so vigorous as now, never before 
so generous in its construction of its organic limita- 
tions, — never before so anxious to control them in 
the interests of the largest freedom, signalizing 



this year, the twenty-fifth of Parker's immortality, 
by a selected publication of his works. But neither 
this Association nor the National Conference has 
ever been a complete expression of our denomina- 
tional life. There have always been a few, and 
sometimes many, indifferent to these organized 
activities, who nevertheless jiave been bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. In our publications and 
in our various local and special organizations they 
have contributed their quota to the common stock of 
aspiration, thought and work. 

The signs are manifold that Unitarianism in its 
seventieth year has not "grown stationary," as 
Channing feared it had in 1841 ; that having 
" pledged itself to progress as its life and end," it 
will "obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime." The 
signs are manifold that it is subordinating more and 
more courageously its doctrinal development and its 
dogmatic predilections to its cardinal principles of 
" Free Inquiry" and " Character not Creed the 
Standard and the Goal." Again and again in the 
course of its eventful history have these great prin- 
ciples found themselves in conflict with the doctrinal 
persuasions of the hour. Again and again have these 
persuasions won a temporary triumph. But after 
the whirlwind and the earthquake every time has 
come the still small voice, the voice of principle, the 
voice of our ideal, and the hearts of men have turned 
to it with silent joy. 

But surely it is not enough that the inevitable 
drift of our experience should be from doctrines to 
principles, from dogmas to ideals; we live a double 
and divided life until we frankly place ourselves 
upon the platform of our principles and our ideals 
and say we will be true to these whatever happens 
to our doctrines. Then, I believe, that thousands 
who are now indifferent to our function, will come 
and range themselves with us and march with us 
from victory to victory and from joy to joy, And to 
this end I trust the National Conference will not 
always be contented with the " Good God, Good 
Devil" Preamble and Constitution with which for 
the present it confronts an unbelieving world. But 
let it stop patching its patches, and, sweeping away its 
present mass of contradictions, put in the place of 
them something like this, which has been suggested 
by William J. Potter as the reconciling word: — "Tho 
churches and societies, Unitarian and other, here 
assembled, reserving to themselves the right to hold 
and proclaim such other religious principles and be- 
liefs as may seem to them individually to be reason- 
able and true, but agreeing together that Freedom of 
Thought is a sacred and inalienable right of the 
human mind, and that True Character is of vastly 
higher moment than any uniformity of creed, do 
hereby unite themselves in a common body to be 
known as the American Conference of Unitarian and 
other Independent Societies, to the end of energizing 
and stimulating one another to the largest exertions 
in behalf of the important interests which they have 
at heart for the promotion of righteousness and 
truth." Channing! in whatever robe of light you 
may be flaming now, would it not give you some in- 
crease of joy to know we had attained to this? 

If we make the tabernacle of tho National Con- 
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ference after this pattern seen, in the Mount by the 
most clear and calm of all our men of vision, if we 
put all our common institutions distinctly and em- 
phatically in line with this, I cannot doubt that we 
shall enter on a career of honor, use and joy sur- 

fassing anything that our imagination can conceive, 
know that there are those who are entirely satis- 
fied to see the orthodoxy of the churches everywhere 
becoming milder in doctrine and more genial in its 
life. I recognize the fact and its immense signifi- 
cance. It is true that Congregationalism has to-day 
within itself more Liberalism than it had in 1815, and 
there will be no attempt to put it out. It is true 
that the Episcopal Church harbors a multitude of 
men and women who believe its creeds and articles 
no more than you or I. I am glad that it is so, but I 
should be still more glad if all these Liberals in the 
various churches should come out from them at once 
and forever, and come and join themselves with us. 
It would be the fairer and the manlier thing for them 
to do. It did me good the other day to hear that 
three ministers in Connecticut in three adjoining 
towns had broken clean away from the old custom 
and observance, and had turned their faces to our 
light. It did me good, again, to hear that in Massa- 
chusetts, where we have been so often told that Uni- 
tarianism is dying out, that we were coming to believe 
it, six flourishing societies have sprung into existence 
in the last three years; and it also did me good to 
hear that where an average of 150 churches had for 
some years contributed to the A. XL A., this year 
220 had done what they could. If there were other 
churches representing just as well as ours the prin- 
ciples of "Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion," 1 should still be glad to see our own might- 
ily prospering. Why not? It is my church. It 
blessed my childhood; it inspired my youth; its 
thinkers, preachers, scholars have given to my man- 
hood thought, friendship, generous appreciation, and 
you a welcome to my frankest utterance. I have yet 
to learn that a man should not think more of his 
own home, his own city, his own State, his own coun- 
try, his own church, than any other. But I do not 
believe that there is any other church to-day that 
represents so well as the Unitarian church in its en- 
tirety the principles of Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in religion; Freedom of Thought without 
any limit whatsoever, Fellowship with all earnest- 
ness, with all sincerity, with all reverence, associated 
with whatever creed; Character as " the chief end of 
man.'* I know that we have not with absolute con- 
sistency been true to these ideals. I know that some- 
times we have been sadly false to them. Bat from 
first to last they have endured with star-like con- 
stancy above us, shaming our cowardice and treachery 
with their immortal beauty; and from all our wan- 
derings we have returned to a more cordial service of 
their divine behests. 

Yes, I would have the Unitarian denomination 
strong and prosperous. But there is something that 
I care for more than this. * It is that it should de- 
nerve to be so, by its fidelity to that pledge which Chan- 
ningsays it gave in the beginning to "progress as its 
life and end." Already it deserves it well, but it will 
deserve itbettereverynewto-morrowthanitdoes to-day. 



CKjURChJ-DOOR PULPIT. 



The second year of the " Chukch-Door Pul- 
pit " began April 1. The series of twenty ser- 
mons will differ from last year's in two respects. 
Four numbers will be devoted respectively to 

' Charming, Parker, Emerson, Martineau, 

giving; a score or two of what In each writer 
may be called his " Qospel Passages." If onr 
would learn in short space for what the foue 
(Treat prophets of our Liberal Faith stand, let 
him read these numbers, and keep them on 
hand to give a friend. 

In three more numbers the subjects 

"God," "Miracles," "The Bible," 

will be respectively treated in extracts from 
several writers. Each of those three pamphlets 
will be, as it wore, a handful of short liberal 
tracts on its special subject. 

The other thirteen numbers will probably be 
single sermons from as many preachers,— 

Sreachers ranging in their thought from Liberal 
rthodoxy to the Society for Ethical Culture : 
most of them finding a home, therefore, under 
the Unitarian name. So far as those invited 
have been heard from and decided on, the list, 
alphabetically arranged, stands now ; 



Felix Adler, 
C. A. Bartol, 
Stopford Brooke, 
Phillips Brooks, 

John W. Chadwick, 
Rowland Connor, 

Washington Gladden, 
T. W. Higginson, 
John C. Learned, 

Andrew P. Peabody, 
Minot J. Savage, 
John Snyder, 
• S. H. Sonneschein. 



The hope is that our churches, west and east, 
will catch the new church-habit, to regularly 
and fretly furnish forth alatAe or shelf near the 
door with such pamphlets, first for home rending 
and then for lending and mailing, each reader 
becoming hi* own missionary society for whatever 
he finds worthy. 

Each church that subscribes $25 for a block 
of fifty copies and uses them thoroughly 
through individual readers, as here suggested, 
besides any good done in its own homes, sends 
out twenty times fifty, or one thousand tructs 
. a year, to spread the Liberal Faith— a little mis- 
sion well worth adding regularly to any church- 
life. 

Will those who think that such a series of 
twenty pamphlets, as is here described, promises 
good pocket and post-offlce preaching, at once 
send in their subscriptions for the coming year ? 

Single subscription for the year, twenty num- 
bers, 81. 

Block subscriptions for ten or more copies to 
one address, fifty cents each copy. 



Address 



136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION. 
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"UNITY'S" BIRTHDAY. 
With this number Unity begins its third year. A 
very humble little being it still confesses itself; but 
it believes mightily in its name, its motto and its 
destiny, — and somewhat in its subscribers and its 
Publishing Committee. It believes, that its face, ap- 
pearing every other week with news upon it from 
the Liberal circle round, is welcomed more and 
more in Western Homes and parishes; that the 
general work of our churches and Sunday Schools 
is furthered by it ; that without it the communica- 
tion between our scattered watch-fires would be 
sadly lessened ; in short, that it, or a substitute for 
it, is already a Convenience, a blessing, almost a 
necessity to our Western Liberal work. Not self- 
gloriously, but humbly and thankfully it -rejoices 
in its opportunity to carry the name of the High- 
est, and the inspiration of the watchword " Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Religion " 
abroad, from home to home and from church-door 
to church-door. 

Not self-gloriously : that name and that watch- 
word are too great for any use but reverence. Be- 
sides, Unity knows right well how poorly it as yet 
lays hold upon its opportunity. The poorness is 
inevitable. Its youth is one reason. The small- 
ness of the band of Western workers in its spirit 
and faith is another reason. The fact that the 
main charge of the paper falls upon a very few of 
this band, to each and all of whom it is the thing 
too much in hands already over-busied, is another 
reason. And the further fact that it does not stand 
for Freedom alone, nor for Fellowship alone, nor 
for Character alone, in Religion, but for all three of 
these as a consubstantial Trinity, is still another 
reason. For some we are too free ; for some we 
are tpo charitable ; we hope that for none we are 
too" good." Not all, even of our own inner house- 
hold, seem to fully understand our name and pur- 
pose. When they do, we trust they will believe in 
us, enough to help us to more fully represent them. 

Meanwhile, to those who, already so believing, are 
wiling now to help us use this Western mission field, 
to them we call,Tum willingness into a deed I Help 
us, as papers must be helped, to subscribers. If no 



more, get one, get two, to join you and us. We 
say " join you and us," because we have no more 
at stake than you in this work. This next year, — 
as the last year and the year before, — the whole ex- 
penses of the paper, outside of the regular print- 
ing and postal bills, will probably fall far within 
{300.00 ; of which two hundred go as partial sala- 
ry to one whose strength-in-weakness is spent sol- 
idly on Unity and kindred work. Therefore we 
feel bold to say to one and all our old subscri- 
bers, — to brother-ministers especially, — to the 
well-off congregations in our city churches, — 
to the little groups that meet in smaller towns, — 
to strong-hearted Liberals— men or women, in 
places lonely for one standing for our name and 
motto, — to business-friends, believing there is mar- 
ket for their wares, if advertised in such a circle as 
our paper enters, — and further, to the few rich Liber- 
als able and willing to join us in carrying our child- 
missionary till it grows self-supporting, — to one and 
all of these we feel bold to say, Help Unity, Help 
us ! 

That by such help the little paper will win an 
ever-widening opportunity of service, and better 
use its opportunity, we feel sure. That the day will 
come when the paper can afford to claim an edi- 
tor's whole time and business energy, and thus win 
a power of service more nearly matching its high 
aims, — this is our dream : in this hope we have 
started Unity. And to this end we go forward into 
another volume, counting on the generous co-oper- 
ation of old friends, and hoping to deserve new 
ones. Without essentially changing our present 
plans, or form, we hope to increase the importance 
of our editorial department. Setting apart the first 
two pages to Editorial Notes, making a separate 
department of our clippings from the current press, 
to be in charge of a special exchange editor. Mr. 
Hosmer will continue to contribute "Scriptures 
Old and New," at such intervals as his time and 
our space will permit. The Sunday Schoool Les- 
son and " Notes from the Field " departments will 
be continued. And among the probabilities is a 
series of papers called the " Liberal Preachers of 
England out of the Pulpjt," — a series like that be- 
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gun a year ago, upon the living poets and thinkers 
of America. 1880 is the Channing centennial year, 
and that fact we shall recognize in more than one 
way. 

And now let all who are glad that Unity was born 
say so promptly in the usual way ! 

W. G. Gannett, 
Jenk. Ll. Jones, 
For the Publishing Committee. 



THE CHURCH AND MORALITY. 

WM. F. ALLEN. 

It is a well known fact that among all primitive 
peoples the organized institutions of religion have 
nothing to do with morality. At this stage of hu- 
manity the divine power is conceived simply as 
power, not at all as goodness ; nay, oftenest as pos- 
itively malevolent, and always, I think, as jealous 
and exacting. However limited the sphere or at 
tributes of a deity — confined, as these generally are, 
to some person, or nation, or locality, or form of 
action — so far as these extend, the deity requires 
service and worship from his votaries. A being, 
therefore, who is conceived as powerful, even if 
not all-powerful, and as jealous ; in whom, with 
these positive qualities, there is joined no spirit of 
beneficence, but rather a disposition to work harm 
— such a deity is simply an object of dread, and 
acts of worship are designed simply to propitiate. 
Even the Hebrew religion, which stands upon a far 
higher ethical plane than any other early religion, 
proclaims that "the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom." Jehovah was, above all things, 
"a jealous God." 

This propitiation is conceived very simply : the 
favor of the god is to be won, and his anger depre- 
cated, just like that of men, by gifts. The actions 
of men in regard to other men are wholly indiffer- 
ent to him ; all that he demands is that he person- 
ally shall have his due. If the votary performs 
punctiliously certain acts of reverence, and gives 
liberally of the best of his possessions, the god is 
satisfied. Religion at this stage is worship, and 
worship consists wholly in ceremony and in sacri- 
fice, — the sacrifice or surrender of whatever is dear- 
est and most precious, even if it be the son of Abra- 
ham or the daughter of Jephtha or of Agamemnon! 
Nay, certain abnormal outgrowths of Christianity 
have declared that the most acceptable of all sacri- 
fices is that of virtue, as being the most precious of 
all possessions. For, it must be observed, the act 
of worship, however formal and perfunctory, is all- 
sufficient; the Thibetian prayer-mill is but an ex- 



treme form of this type of worship. The thoughts 
and motives of the worshipper, as well as his con- 
duct towards his fellow-men, have nothing to do 
with religion in this its primitive type. Long gen- 
erations must pass before it can be even dimly con- 
ceived that the Lord is not "pleased with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil." 

In this type of religion of primitive and barbar- 
ous nations, we detect two distinct elements. One 
of them is the most fundamental and essential of all 
religious ideas, — the recognition of a power or 
principle above mere matter, a sense of dependence 
upon something higher than one's self. This may 
be regarded as the universal element in religion, the 
principle which underlies the free religious idea; 
and upon this element depends the relation of re- 
ligion to morality. If religion has any influence 
upon the actions of men, it is through the convic- 
tion that we have interests and responsibilities be- 
yond our material surroundings— however we may 
conceive these interests to be related to us, and 
these responsibilities to be enforced. 

The second of the elements in question is that in 
which the special conception of these interests and 
responsibilities among primitive nations consists; 
and this is that the favor of the unseen power, and 
even protection against its malevolence, must be 
bought. This partial and imperfect conception 
which characterizes primitive nations, has lasted, 
by a species of survival, down into civilized times, 
in which— while the deity is not positively regarded 
as malevolent— there are yet more features of this 
early belief than one at first realizes. While all 
men agree in the first of these elements— the recog- 
nition of a divine power -most men agree also, 
more or less fully, in the second element, growing 
out of a false and distorted notion of the divine 
power _the belief that its favor must be bought, 
and its reseniment must be bought off Hence the 
necessity of sacrifice, and the development of the 
sacrificial theories of religion. 

The idea of sacrifice here described as underly- 
ing primitive forms of worship, has very little in 
common with the spirit of self-sacrifice which is, 
perhaps, the noblest of virtues. That is the spirit 
of the philanthropist, patriot, martyr, who readily 
surrenders earthly good for the sense of right or the 
benefit of other men, hoping for nothing again. It 
is a free gift The sacerdotal idea of sacrifice is a 
bargain : the worshipper gives something of his 
possessions or enjoyments, and receives in return 
favor or protection, or at least freedom from harm. 

The history of religion consists very largely in 
the relation or the respective prominence of these 
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two elements. Periods of religious exaltation, of 
active religious feeling, are marked by a strong 
sense of the reality of divine things, and of the con- 
stant and immediate presence of the divine power : 
every such period is therefore a season of moral 
renovation. But the sacrificial theory, the theory 
that the divine favor must be bought by gifts, by the 
performance of some ceremonial, or the acceptance 
of some form of belief, is constantly at war with the 
true spirit of religion ; and this theory cares noth- 
ing for the life. Hence moral progress is fitful and 
uncertain, and its relation to church organizations 
often obscure and puzzling. For the religious spir- 
it is favorable to it, while the ecclesiastical spirit is 
at best indifferent. But churches and church move- 
ments always unite both these elements in more or 
less harmonious combination ; and according as one 
or the other is uppermost, morality takes a more or 
less prominent place. 

The great religious revivals, which are the most 
important events of history — and as well the less 
marked movement of healthy religious develop- 
ment—have in almost every case consisted in 
bringing into new distinctness and prominence the 
feeling of a direct and immediate relation to the 
divine power ; in seizing upon the minds of men in 
an age or a community of formal religion or materi- 
alistic life, and giving them the sure reality of some- 
thing higher. And after every such spiritual revival 
that has followed more or less speedily a reaction, in 
which the sacrificial idea, dependence upon forms 
and creeds, has. again come uppermost — in which it 
has been insisted that the unseen divine power de- 
mands something of us besides and even more than 
righteousness — the performance of some formal acts, 
the belief in some dogmatic system. 

In this way it has come about that every genuine 
religious movement, when its original form was 
spent, has given birth to an organization resting 
upon some form or other of the" sacrificial theory. 
And such an organization, by the very nature of 
things, is incapable of creating a healthy and vigor- 
ous moral life. It exists primarily for other objects, 
to which the matters of every-day morality are sec- 
ondary and wholly unessential. It is not, be it ob- 
served, that the truest and most upright life is not 
met with in these organizations ; but that this good 
life is the fruit, not of the special organization un- 
der which it has ripened, but of the universal prin- 
ciples of morality and that spirit of devotion which 
lives in all organizations. That this is so is proved 
by the fact that we as often meet with men and wo- 
men of rare moral excellence in one organization, 



under one form of church government, or in con- 
nection with one creed, as with another. 

The churches that are built upon the sacrificial 
theory have as their primary object to propitiate 
the deity by some forms of worship or of belief. 
They set out with some scheme of redemption in 
the future life, in which good actions in the present 
life do not necessarily have any share ; their end is 
salvation, not morality. It is no cause of wonder, 
then, nor even of censure, seeing that morality is 
not their aim, that, regarded purely as organiza- 
tions, and in the light of their sacrificial theory, 
they have totally failed as instruments of morality. 
The claim, of which we have heard so much of 
late, that the infallible church, or any dogmatic 
scheme of salvation, is the only and sufficient guar- 
antee for virtue, is, in the light of history, simply 
puerile. 

As already remarked, the question is not whether 
in any given church we meet with persons of the 
highest type of character ; — if this were the ques- 
tion, every church would be proved to be the true 
one ; — it is whether it has, as an organization, by its 
own inherent and sufficient power, created such char- 
acter. I think it will appear that the moral efficiency 
of these churches has been mainly the result of set- 
ting aside for a time their sacrificial theories, and 
resorting to instrumentalities of the same kind that 
non-ecclesiastical churches use. In other words, 
the sacrificial theory is not designed to influence the 
affairs of this life, and the relations of men to one 
another, but concerns solely the future life, and the \ 
uncertain relations to the unseen power. The 
broadest facts of Christian history give a sufficient 
answer to the question. 

The church of the early ages appears to have 
been of the simplest and least ecclesiastical type 
It was a voluntary association of persons who were 
thoroughly imbued with that genuine sentiment of 
religion which its founder, more than any other re- 
ligious teacher, understood how to inculcate. But 
when the Christian faith had spread and become 
popular, when it was accepted by princes and forced 
upon their subjects, this simple early church was 
remodelled, converted into a church of the ecclesi- 
astical type, its authority resting upon the sacrificial 
theory, and thus invested with power over the lives 
and consciences of men. 

This revolution in the Christian church was in 
reality the pagan spirit taking possession of the 
Christian organization. The pagan religions are, in 
their very essence and in the most intense form, 
sacrificial : their rites are directed wholly and ex- 
clusively to gaining the favor or deprecating the ill- 
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will of their deities, and this by acts of worship 
which have nothing at all to do with right and 
wrong. They are purely ritual, and this they con- 
tinued to be in a prevailing degree even after their 
votaries were far removed from their early ignorance 
and barbarism. The worship of the Athenians as 
Paul saw it, even the worship of the Israelites as 
Jesus knew it, all the religions of the world, mainly 
consisted in the performance of prescribed rites 
and ceremonies. 

Now, the work of Jesus was in casting all this 
aside, as unessential, and building his religion di- 
rectly upon morality. This was something new. 
Not that his moral precepts were new in themselves ; 
they were familiar enough, most of them, but as 
dogmas of philosophy, or simple maxims of con- 
duct. Neither must we forget the pre-eminence of 
the Hebrew prophets in making righteousness the 
foundation of preaching. But their teachings were 
past and the best part of them forgotten ; and the 
Hebrew religion was now given over to a dreary 
formalism. A religious teacher, therefore, who pro- 
claimed distinctly and loudly that religion was no 
religion if it did not bear fruit in the life, and who 
at the same time taught a system of morality higher 
and more perfect than the world had ever known, — 
the appearance of such a teacher was an epoch in 
the history of the world ; and such a one was Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

But the church of Constantine and Athanasius, 
of Hildebrand and Bernard, was a. very different 
thing. I would not underrate the greatness of these 
men, or disparage their work for humanity. It may 
be that the sacrificial theory was necessary at that 
stage of history. And at any rate the best work of 
Hildebrand and Bernard was in resisting the ma- 
terialism of their age, and making more real the re- 
sponsibility of men to divine government. In build- 
ing up the power of the church, they labored also 
to make men live better lives. This was the period 
of the life of the church when the ecclesiastical 
theory and the genuine spirit of religion were in 
the completest harmony. 

But mark the outcome of the ecclesiastical theory 
after it had fully run its course, three or four hun- 
dred years after the reform of Hildebrand. Prob- 
ably there is no period since the triumph of Chris- 
tianity when the world was so utterly given over to 
worldliness as in the fifteenth century; no time 
when the precepts of Christ had so completely lost 
their hold upon men's lives ; no age of such gross 
and open sensuality. The most infamous charac- 
ters of this degraded age were the heads of the 
church themselves ; the class most constantly ac- 
cused of shameless indecency of life were the clergy, 
and especially those bodies of clergy who were 
most exclusively devoted to a life of religion, the 
monks and nuns. Now, this was at the same time 
the period of the most entire supremacy of the ec- 
clesiastical system. The church had exercised ab- 
solute rule over the beliefs and consciences of men 
for a thousand years ; it had even asserted its au- 
thority over the temporal power ; it had lived through 
an age of schism and heresy, and had seen its unity 
triumphantly restored and the supremacy of its 



head established more completely than it had ever 
been ; had trampled out all individuality of opinion 
and brought to nought the moral reforms of Wyclif 
and Huss, and later of Savonarola ; and this ineffa- 
ble corruption was the result.* 

Then came the great moral revolution of the six- 
teenth century, the greatest fact of history since the 
Christian era. I say moral revolution, because that 
was, after all, its leading characteristic — a revolt 
against the corruption and materialism of the pre- 
vious age. Like all great religious movements, this 
consisted essentially in relegating the sacerdotal, 
ecclesiastical theory to a secondary place, and 
bringing into fresh prominence the moral govern- 
ment of God. Nor was this confined to the insur- 
gent party ; the reformation of the church itself is 
not the least striking and important event of that 
age, and the names of Luther and of Loyola stand 
side by side as the two great leaders of moral re- 
generation. 

The Protestant Reformation, it is true, was not 
exclusively a moral reform. It had many sides, not 
all of them praiseworthy ; but especially it was an 
intellectual movement. And because it was, in its 
most conspicuous features, a dogmatic revolt, it fol- 
lowed that, when the generous ardor of its first 
years had cooled, and it began to harden into a for- 
mal system — when the ecclesiastical idea began to 
supersede that of universal religious feeling — the 
shape it took was a dogmatic one. Calvin succeeded 
Luther. 

Thus Christendom was divided in two hostile 
systems, equally built upon the sacrificial theory — 
both of them, that is, making it their first aim to 
propitiate the divine power ; and, by some agency 
other than a good life in this world — the one by 
submission to an infallible church, the other by the 
acceptance of a specific creed — to earn salvation 
in the world to come. Both these theories of re- 
ligion are, in the true sense of the word, material- 
istic — that is, they do not recognize the relation of 
men to God as purely spiritual, but make it consist 
in something external and formal, of the same type 
as the Thibetian prayer-mill, even if higher in its 
type. And when we reflect upon the state of pub- 
lic and business morality at the present day ; when 
we consider that the worst enemies of Christian 
civilization are bred- in the very heart of Christian 
society, and that the first effect of contact with 
Christian nations is invariably to corrupt the very 
savages ; when we consider, moreover, that the or- 
thodox theology has had absolute sway during all 
these centuries,— must it not be confessed that it 
has failed as completely as the infallible church to 
redeem society in this world? Both these forms of 
Christianity have had the fullest opportunities, and 
the most unlimited power ; and we see what they 
have accomplished. 

I would not be understood asunder-estimating the 
moral progress made by society in Christian times, 

•A writer who weighs his words, says of society at this age 
that it was "a condition of Christian civilization which out- 
does anything that we authentically know of the old heathen- 
doms." — Edward Peacock, in the Academy, Aug. 16, iSjg. 
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or the share of the Christian church in effecting this 
progress. But here three remarks should be made. 

In the first place, this progress is often exagger- 
ated. The Greeks and the Romans, even the Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians, heathen as they were, were 
not wholly given over to sinfulness. If they had 
been, they could never have risen to the height of 
civilization that they attained. When they were in 
their best condition, all the virtues which we call 
Christian flourished among them ; and in their time 
of decay they were bad enough no doubt, but very 
far from being wholly bad. In their worst estate 
they still abounded in examples of noble excellen- 
cies, and I would almost say that the grossest cor- 
ruption which is related of them may be matched 
in any issue of a Chicago morning paper. Further, 
it should be noted that the worst features of their 
immorality have been shown by recent scholarship 
to be after all only survivals from the customs of bar- 
barous life, while the profligacy of New York and 
Paris is full in the face of nineteen centuries of 
Christian instruction. 

In the next place, whatever the degree of this 
progress has been, it is an unwarranted assumption 
to set it wholly to the credit of the one institution, 
the church. It will be enough to admit, as I do 
frankly, that during all this period the Christian 
church has been an active agency for good. That 
evil has been mixed with the good, and that good 
has accrued from other causes, must be admitted 
by any candid person. 

But, thirdly, the agency of the churches in civil- 
ization has, for the most part, had no connection 
with their ecclesiastical form or functions, but has 
consisted in positive and direct moral influence. 
Every Christian organization, however bound up in 
forms an I creeds, has after all recognized in some 
degree the special work of its founder, and has 
aimed at some direct and vital connection with mor- 
ality. More than this, barren in good works as the 
fundamental principles of the organization may be 
in its direct and regular action, we must acknowledge 
that in an indirect and secondary way these princi- 
ples may and do act powerfully upon conduct. Ec- 
clesiastical forms and dogmatic creeds are in them- 
selves incapable of producing good actions towards 
one's fellow-men ; but when they undertake, as a 
secondary object, to promote morality, there is no 
question that their very rigidity and authoritative- 
ness give them a certain degree of power. We be- 
lieve that this is not the healthiest and most effect- 
ive form of appeal to the moral nature ; and we do 
not believe, as is claimed by those who use it, that 
it is the only form to which the majority of men are 
amenable ; we must at any rate admit that the ma- 
jority of men are so situated that this is the only 
one to the influence of which they can be subjected. 

The only thorough and systematic attempt at 
moral control made by any Christian church, is the 
confessional. In this institution we find a church 
organization which is founded explicitly upon the 
sacrificial theory, invested with authority over 
every action of life ; and thus a remarkable con- 
nection established between the church and morali- 
ty. The idea and the practice of confession are not 
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confined to the Catholic church. Every person, 
in the course of his life, is called upon to make a 
confidant and confessor of some person who stands 
above him either in position or character, and it is 
our opinion that this spontaneous and sympathetic 
relation is a far safer and healthier form of confes- 
sion than that which emanates from the regularly 
exercised authority of a church. It seems to us 
Liberals that its periodicity and obligatoriness 
must deprive it of its highest value, and make it 
essentially formal and perfunctory. However this 
may be — and perhaps it is not for us to pass too se- 
vere a judgment upon an institution which we know 
only on the outside — we, at any rate, reject the 
fundamental principle upon which the Catholic 
confessional rests. Confession, as we would admit 
it, is a voluntary act performed to a person in whom 
we recognize some moral superiority. The confession 
of the church is an obligatory act, rendered to a 
person who, in a certain sense, stands in the place 
of God, and is divinely invested with authority, 
not only to listen to the penitent, but to absolve 
his sins. This claim is utterly beyond our com- 
prehension and belief. 

This is, however, a part of the sacrificial theory 
upon which that church is organized ; our concern 
at present is purely with its ethical aspect. I have 
said that we object to its formality and authorita- 
tiveness. It is, moreover, a very dangerous power. 
It is not a matter of mere belief, but of historical 
record, that at some times and in some countries 
the Catholic confessional has been made the in- 
strument of abominable abuses — not merely in 
private life, but in public relations, when weak and 
bigoted kings (and still oftener their wives) have 
allowed themselves to become the tools of crafty 
priests. Into the vile corruption associated with 
the confessional, I do not care to inquire ; but it is 
in a great degree to the same institution that we 
owe such political crimes as the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the persecutions in Bohemia at the 
beginning of the Thirty Year's War, the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and, in our own day, the 
French declaration of war in 1870 against Prussia. 
The confessional is a dangerous thing. 

Nevertheless, like all human institutions, its char- 
acter varies with times and persons. With the cor- 
rupt priesthood of the later middle ages, or the in- 
triguing priests of modern courts, the confessional 
has been a powerful agency of evil. With the de- 
voted body of men who, as a rule, compose the 
Catholic priesthood at the present day, it may be, 
and no doubt is, an agency of great good. With 
the reservation that we totally disbelieve in the the- 
ory which it takes for granted, and that we distrust 
the formality into which it is likely to fall, we must 
nevertheless admit that in all probability the Cath- 
olic confessional of this country is the source of 
much more good than harm. 

No Protestant church has the power, nor proba- 
I ly if it had the power, would it desire or dare to 
establish such an institution as the confessional. 
The Protestant clergy, by the theory of their pro- 
fession, must be satisfied with the occasional con- 
fession of their parishoners ; and this we believe to 
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be in the long run a much more salitary form of con- 
fession. The Protestant clergy, too, must be admitted 
to have performed this work, on the whole, well ; 
nor, on the other hand, can they be acquitted of 
occasional breaches of their del ; cate trust, or — es- 
pecially in Scotland and New England formerly — 
of an overbearing attitude in public affairs, not a 
whit less dangerous than the priestcraft of the older 
church. In exercising their spiritual functions in 
aid of morality, the Protestant minister misses, no 
doubt, the absolute authority of the priest, as well 
as the elaborate organism of the confessional for 
the control of conduct ; but he more than makes 
up for this in the basis of intelligence on which 
his authority rests. The Protestant churches, 
starting from belief instead of organization, deriv- 
ing their authority from intellectual conviction in- 
stead of tradition, are enabled to make their creeds 
an instrument of moral control, all the more effect- 
ive as being under the direction of reason. Prob- 
ably no church organization has ever exercised a 
moral control approaching in power and efficiency 
that of ihe Puritan nations of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; and there is no question 
that, take it all in all, Protestant communities have 
been and still are far more moral than Catholic 
communities. The moral force of the Reformation 
is not yet spent. 

It must be confessed, however, that the Protest- 
ant creeds have lost their vitality in a far greater 
degree than the Catholic organization ; and as the 
the principle of authority has weakened, the control 
exercised by the Protestant churches as such, over 
the morality of its members, has become exceed- 
ingly slight. Of the great defaulters of these late 
years, most have been active members of Protestant 
churches ; I do not remember a single prominent 
Catholic. And the notorious Brooklyn cases af- 
ford melancholy proof of the utter helplessness of 
the system, when it comes to dealing with great 
sins and scandals. The censorship of morals once 
exercised so vigorously by the Puritan churches, 
is no longer possible ; that is a thing permanently 
outgrown by modern society. If, therefore, Prot- 
estantism would retain its moral predominence, it 
must place itself frankly upon the Liberal ground, 
making ethical teaching its principal work, and in- 
culcating morality for its own sake. In the field of 
authority it can never compete with the church of 
Rome. 



" UNITY "—WHAT ? HOW ? 

R. L. H. 

" Can two walk together, except they be agreed ?" 

Dr. Hedge says that " evolution " is a cant word, 
and seems to mean that it is a word fondly used 
often without a definite meaning. In that sense 
may we not say that " unity " is also a cant word ? 
It is very often used now when it is rather hard to 
be sure what it means in religion. Some times our 
brethren speak of " signs of unity," when two men 
of different denominations exchange pulpits, and 
seem to come to some agreement in theological 
views. We are assured by other friends of unity 
that it does not mean unity in opinions at all, but 



unity in being pleasant to those who disagree with 
us. It is unity in " agreeing to disagree." That 
kind of unity seems *to exist between those who 
fight the most Surely they agree to disagree. But 
is that worthy to be called unity? M. J. Sav- 
age seems to teach that unity must be some unity 
of opinion ; that there will be no unity of charac- 
ter without unity of thought, because " as a man 
thinketh, so is he." A great deal has been said and 
written recently about some " common ground," on 
which orthodox and Liberal people may stand. 
But nobody has pointed out that "common ground " 
yet. If it could be found, there we could find uni- 
ty. Is there any one wise enough to see it, and 
who can show it ? If we say that character (an- 
other cant word) is the " common ground," we find 
that goodness of character is only " worthless mor- 
ality " in the orthodox estimation. G. S. Merriam 
speaks of " Goodness and something besides," 
and he puts the emphasis on the " something be- 
sides," as being better than goodness. It is " some- 
thing besides " goodness that seems to many liber- 
als of such importance, though they say often that 
practical righteousness is the only firm ground of 
unity, and the "common ground." Even Dr. 
James Martineau ridicules this " common ground " 
of righteousness unless it has a personal God in it. 
Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y., preached a 
good sermon on this ground of unity ; and in the 
extract from that sermon quoted in Unity, he is re- 
ported as stating that unity in character and not in 
opinion should be sought. That if a man believes 
in no God at all, but has " clean hands and pure 
heart," we should " take him by the hand." Now 
one cannot help asking : Is that the ground of 
unity, and the only ground on which Mr. Mann 
would take one by the hand ? Does he not asso- 
ciate religiously with any that have grave faults in 
character ? Will he unite only with the clean ? 
Would he spurn from his unity such men as Robert 
Burns, the great Scotch poet ? How clean must a 
man be in all points of character beforeJMr. Mann 
would take him by the hand into his unity ? 
And Rev. O. B. Frothingham says that it is not 
reasonable to expect all men to have the same pur- 
pose and aim in life, "or even the same desire." 
He says that all men cannot be holy and good, any 
more than that all men can be poets and musicians. 

Now in view of all these different opinions 
among great liberal men concerning unity, is it not 
hard for common men to know what is meant by 
unity — what is the ground of unity — what kind of 
unity should we reasonably expect, and how is it to 
be effected or promoted ? O that somebody great 
enough would arise to show plainly what is the 
common ground on which men can have religious 
unity ! 

A great deal has been said about the " Unity of 
the Spirit." But who can explain what that means? 
Can men unite in spirit when they disagree about 
what they call " essentials " and " fundamentals " 
in religion ? One great man's "essentials " are " non- 
essentials " to another great man. 

Mr. Holyoake, quoted in the Christian Register, 
speaks of the opposite platforms of A and B, and 
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says that there must be some path from the plat- 
form of one to the platform of the other before 
they can ever come to unity. Now, what is that 
path over which B can go to A, or A can go to B ? 
Is that path anything but human Reason ? Is there 
any way besides reasoning with each other for B 
and A to get together ? If A can show to B that 
A's views are more in accordance with the facts of 
Nature, B will unite with A. 

How can men be united even " in spirit," about 
anything, only as they can show each other their 
errors, and find out and show what are the real 
facts of nature in matter and mind ? 

Is there anybody that can explain this phrase — 
" Religious Unity ?" And can anybody tell plainly 
how to bring it about ? 

[This editor does not claim to be "wise enough" 
to answer Mr. Herbert's pungent questions, but ought 
at least to try, — or get a new name for the paper. 
There are, of course, different degrees of religious 
unity. The lowest is " agreeing to disagree." But 
even this is much better than Mr. Herbert makes 



it; for "those who fight the most" do not yet 
" surely agree to disagree," even though they say 
so. Agreeing ends the fighting. This degree of 
"unity," which has partially come, is a great gain. 
Even though the old religious battles have only 
given way to religious disputes, and swords 
shortened to words, — why that has broken off 
the bloody point of the weapons, and the dropped 
s has taken a large part of the serpent's hiss out of 
religion. If " unity " meant no more than the end 
of religious wars, and this modern agreement of the 
churches to disagree, it would still name the great- 
est blessing to mankind. For out of this, in spite 
of the disputes, have come a deeper justice and 
broader humanity. 

But unity reaches a higher meaning, when out of 
the disputes rises at length the recognition of law, 
the perception of one process from which all the di- 
versities of nature and differences of sects have 
come. With the first step battles yielded to dis- 
putes ; with this second step disputes lose their 
bitterness. For when men see that all superstitions 
and bigotry in religion and " grave faults in charac- 
ter " are a natural and necessary part of the one 
great orderly process from which they themselves 
have come, they can but grow more charitable. All 
true liberals have reached this second degree of re- 
ligious unity. They see that they do stand on " com- 
mon ground " with the orthodox, even though they 
care not to enter the tents of orthodoxy and would 
not be allowed there. They confess the " common 
ground " of all religions, even if the orthodox do 
not. They see that they stand on " common ground" 
even with the worst men, and though they need not 
take vicious men to their bosoms, they are moved 
to help them out of vice. They will have a good 
wish for every upward movement in humanity, in 
any church or no church. And this sympathy with 
every upward tendency in others is the " unity of 
the spirit." 

We know and seek no higher religious unity than 



this. It is doubtful whether mankind will ever 
agree in opinions ; and if they should, in the conse- 
quent indifference and stagnation they would soon 
cease to have any opinions at all. But perhaps they 
can agree in everything except opinions, as Car- 
lyle said. At any rate we shall be satisfied with 
justice and humanity. When religious wars shall 
have vanished with no danger of return ; when re- 
ligious disputes shall have lost their bitterness in a 
calm philosophy or a larger charity, this paper will 
not wait for any unanimity of opinions, but will de- 
clare its final dividend, and sing its nunc dimittis. — 
Editor.] 



HEADS AND HEARTS. 



CELIA P. WOOLLEV. 



I like that latest word from Mr. Savage, " It is 
not the heart's business to lead the head, but the 
head's business to lead the heart;" and am far from 
sharing those apprehensive views of rational re- 
ligion which discover in it a growing tendency to 
cold intellectuality. We can never have too much 
intellectuality. The liberal pulpit can never over- 
estimate its high opportunity and obligation to pre- 
sent to the world the latest investigations of philos- 
ophy, science and ethics, and their practical rela- 
tion to the duties of life. Its relation to the multi- 
tude of waiting souls who attend upon its ministra- 
tions, is first that of teacher, and afterwards that of 
friend and comforter. History shows us only too 
plainly the position the church has occupied in all 
past ages with regard to the mental growth of the 
world. The degree in which she has helped on the 
cause of human progress is exceedingly small com- 
pared to the measure of influence she has used 
against it. It remains for the liberal church of to- 
day to decide whether the old order , shall be re- 
versed, and religion place itself in the van of civil- 
ization, rather than keep up a halting and unwilling 
pace in the rear. If she is to do this, she must not 
be afraid to think, nor to bear the consequences of 
thinking, which at first are quite as apt to be fraught 
with pain as pleasure. That faith which is deter- 
mined by a continual prying into the state of one's , 
feelings, which persists in a forced and violent ex- 
ercise of the various faculties of the soul in order 
to keep itself in a perpetual state of spiritual glow 
and satisfaction, — is not ours. We do not, or 
ought not, to pretend that religion concerns the 
heart more than the head ; that the emotions are 
any higher or more trustworthy incentives than the 
convictions of reason. Culture is as much a part 
of true religion as good works. That may sound 
extravagant, but let it stand, for by culture is meant 
the perfection of the whole man, — the slow, harmo- 
nious development of the head and heart, the former 
taking such slight precedence as belongs to it by 
right of its superior skill and sagacity in the time of 
emergency. If I am in sore trouble or danger, I ■ 
do not seek the counsel of one who through exces- 
sive sympathy shares my doubts and fears, but turn 
to one of courage and resolution, who can do my 
thinking for me for a space. The great trials of life 
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do not pertain more to the affections than to men- 
tal strife and perplexity. The heart suffers because 
the head has blundered, or rejoices because the 
head approves. There are no safer guides to hap- 
piness than sound judgment and good sense. 

It is true that, more carefully speaking, most of 
these distinctions made between head and heart are 
as unprofitable as they are unnatural. You cannot 
set one over against the other and decide which is 
at all times the very best, any more than you can 
define those subtle mental differences which dis- 
tinguish the sexes. Each is indispensable to the 
other, and they work well together, when the head 
is kept well supplied with its fit nutriment, and the 
heart not allowed to run riot over domains where 
it does not belong. Only for the present, and some 
time to come, I would lay greater stress on the 
head, as comprising the elements most to be relied 
upon in the present juncture of thought and affairs. 

As liberal religionists, devoted to the "faith of 
reason," let us not be forever digging up the seeds 
of our religious affections, to see if they are begin- 
ning to sprout. Let us give ourselves time to grow, 
for, to quote again from Mr. Savage, "emotion is 
called out by those things that we have long associ- 
ated with. It is our business to find out what is 
true, and let the heart come after, and learn to 
love and venerate and worship the truth." 

Chicago, Feb. 7, 1880. 



THE PERSONALITY OF THE HOLY GHOST. 



J. C. LEARNED. 



As I was going down by the Moody meetings the 
other day, I dropped in to listen awhile. One of 
our well-known city preachers was occupying the 
hour. He was setting forth an old subject with 
unusual freshness and force. It was " the sin of 
unbelief" — the easily-besetting, the unconsciously- 
lurking, the every-where prevailing, the deadly 
damning sin, both of the church and of the world. 
All evils in heaven above, and in the earth below, or 
in the hells under the earth ; evils past, present, or 
to come, were massed or linked together, and made 
to spring from and revolve around that little trick 
or twist or strain of the individual or carnal mind, 
characterized as unbelief. " Why," said he, " not 
long ago the pastor of one of our churches, 
preached on the personality of the Holy Ghost, a 
doctrine, which of all that can be named should be 
well-grounded in the heart of Christians ; yet at 
the end of the service he was saddened and shock- 
ed by several active and earnest members coming 
to him and telling him that they didn't believe in 
any such thing ; didn't believe in the personality of 
the Holy Ghost ! " And yet friends, these people pro- 
fessed not only to be Christians but Christians of 
the evangelical, trinitarian sort. 

Although this instance is but another of those 
straws which come floating out of the fold of ortho- 
doxy, yet in the present transitional stage of belief, 
it is a phenomenon worth noting. It is not my pur- 
pose here, however, to treat the subject of unbe- 
lief in general, and I dismiss it, only remarking that 



whether unbelief be a sin or not may depend some- 
what upon the nature of the thing we are asked to 
believe ; and also upon whether we think a man is 
to be held guilty for rejecting that which is contra- 
ry to reason ; or, further, whether it is to be held 
specially praise-worthy to accept religious or any 
other propositions, on the children's play-principle 
of " open your mouth and shut your eyes." Has 
anything been gained by this plan ? Indeed, has 
not this form of taking doctrines so disagreed with 
the church, that sooner or later all the intelligence 
and all the fraud-hating strength of the Christian 
body has been exerted to resist the method, and 
spit the bitter, distasteful and indigestible morsels 
out. 

Let us consider now, however, what is implied 
by the acceptance or rejection of the personality of 
the Holy Ghost. If by the personality of the Holy 
Ghost be meant the third part of some other 
person, in other words if the Hoty Ghost be but 
some undivided third of God, then I do not won- 
der that doubt and difficulty at length utterly de- 
stroy the conception. 

One person who is a mathematical fraction of 
another person, may well enough have his person- 
ality doubted or denied. On the other hand, if the 
Holy Ghost is the whole three-thirds of the God- 
head setting up under a new name, acting in its 
own peculiar way ; leaving the divine Fatherhood 
an empty shell, idle and useless in the high heav- 
ens ; going and coming like a caravan, using Jesus 
like a showman's agent to herald the present or ap- 
proaching paraclete, but claiming to have all pow- 
er of judgment and control in the human heart in 
the moral universe — here blessing, there blasting, 
by its arbitrary decree ; none the less is reason con- 
founded. This special and exclusive claim of per- 
sonality tends to extinguish or swallow up all other 
personalities, human or divine. Every instinct of 
veneration and love therefore towards the Heaven- 
ly Father, the desire duty to honor his Son, and to 
rescue from destruction one's own hope of moral 
growth or power of moral choice, resists this no- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. This view casts men 
backward into barbaric terrorism, instead of help- 
ing them forward into sympathetic relations with a 
divine personality. It is this that brings to Mr. 
Moody wherever he goes, piteous letters, and calls 
from many people who are agonized with fear lest 
they have committed " the unpardonable sin " 
against that dreadful third person of the Trinity — 
the Holy Ghost. 

Almost in our own day we have seen the doctrine 
of Annihilation grow up and widely spread in the 
orthodox churches. It was a terrible alternative, 
but it was the merciful escape from the doctrine of 
endless torment which so long had held absolute 
sway. The wicked according to this are not eter- 
nally to live to writhe, and weep, and gnash their 
teeth, to be eaten of worms, parched with thirst, 
and burned with fire ; but they are to be destroyed 
in hell, and that the end. In like manner to escape 
the nemesis of the unpardonable sin, men have 
been led into the sceptical alternative of denying 
the personality of the Holy Ghost They have so 
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revolted at the dreadful consequence to the soul of 
an ineradicable and never forgiven sin, as finally to 
disarm the being offended, of all power or judg- 
ment or consciousness. 

It is easy to see that personality may be taken in 
two senses ; first, as something co-extensive with, 
and inclusive of a single definite physical organ- 
ism. This is about all that the unreflective, mean 
by personality ; but when the man passes into the 
realm of a higher spiritual thought, he is naturally 
enough compelled to deny this condition and limit 
of personality to the higher form of spiritual being. 
In the second sense, therefore, personality tran- 
scending any given bounds of place, time or mat- 
ter, is co-extensive with will and purpose, with 
mental power, and moral usefulness. To deny that 
God has bodily organs and a high seat in some far- 
off part of the universe is not to deny his personal- 
ity. We have to deny these things in order to af- 
firm his personality in any worthy or effective way. 
We do not deny the real personality of the Holy 
Ghost, when we say that it is invisible, formless, 
and cannot be caught in convenant meetings, and 
carried about as medicine or merchandise to be 
dealt out at revivals. We must needs deny these 
things if we would maintain the sacredness of our 
conception. 

What is the Holy Ghost ? It is the Holy Spirit 
of God. And not personal ? Is it some old notion, 
or is it something new, and strange that we hear 
that any ghost or spirit whatever, is destitute of per- 
sonality ? And has it come to this that Anally in or- 
thodoxy men doubt the personality of the Spirit of 
God himself ? My own idea has been that wher- 
ever there is intelligence, wherever there is will, 
wherever there is order, wherever there is design, 
wherever there is thought, wherever there is good- 
ness, wherever there is love, there is personality. 
These enter into and constitute the substance of 
personality. As we find these manifested in the 
universe of matter and of mind, we say that they 
proceeded from God, we know no other origin of 
them, or any better explanation of them than to 
call them the attributes of the divine personality. 
Everything we see refers us to something that we 
do not see. The order and beauty of a rose points 
us to a larger order and to a more extensive beau- 
ty, of which it is a part. Every atom of matter 
which makes up the physical man refers to a larger 
quantity of the same outside. His body is, as 
some one has said, " an epitome of the world he 
lives in." But how about the spirit, these faculties 
of reason, thought, judgment, will, and affection, 
did they begin and will they end with this weak 
ephemeral, vanishing figure ? Do they not also 
suggest an inexhaustible source and supply beyond? 
Is not the mind of man an epitome or reflection of 
the mind of God — of the infinite mind conditioned 
to earthy times and place ? We find the hightest 
thought working in the lowest organisms, and has 
not man been fitly called a spark from the divine 
life, an image and child of the Creative Reason ? 



Oak Park, III. — A Convention was held at Unity Church 
Feb. aist and 23d. 



Geo. W. Cooke, of Indianapolis, is about to pub- 
lish a book entitled " A Study of Emerson," with 
some thirty chapters on the following subjects : In- 
troduction, Ancestry, Early Life, Ministry, Con- 
cord, At Home, Transcendentalism, Stating the 
New Faith, Social Relations, Lectures and Essays, 
Growing Fame, In War Time, Recent Years, Home 
Life, Literary Methods, Literary Opinions, What 
the Critics Say, Poetry, As a Lecturer, Place 
Among Thinkers, Theory of Ethics, Moral 
Conclusions, Views of God, Views of Man, Views 
of Immortality, Present Attitude Towards Religion, 
The Tendencies of Thought. The Indianapolis 
Herald publishes in advance the chapter on Emer- 
son's " Attitude Towards Religion," and from it we 
take the following paragraph : 

" Emerson is irresistibly attracted and inspired by religion, 
but he is the champion of no special faith. It is the univer- 
sal that attracts him ; the unity under all the many forms. It 
is no incoming of any external influence that he observes, no 
supernatural he delights in. It is the natural unfolding and 
perfecting of what is involved in the very constitution of the 
Cosmos and the nature of things, that is religion to him — 
all this as the expression of an Infinite Soul that fills all the 
bounds of being. His life flows through all the world, in all 
its forms, giving it law and purpose. Harmony with this or- 
der, obedience to this law — seeing the divine through all 
forms, and having for it reverence and trust — this is religion, 
and the whole of it. On its human side it is identical with 
ethics, with loyal obedience to the laws of the Cosmos as ex- 
pressions of divine truth. • ■» ♦ Emerson has put the 
world immensely in his debt for his loyal and inspired inter- 
pretation of science, ethics, and religion as one, all resting on 
the same facts and laws." 



According to the Index, the Massachusetts Bible 
Society listened while Rev. A. B. Jack spoke as fol- 
io" s : 

" The Bible is God manifest in language. The 
syllabic presence of the Eternal is in the Bible. The 
vocal abiding of the Almighty is in the Bible. Lan- 
guage breathed from everlasting lips makes up the 
Bible. If it is Word, it is of course all the Word. 
All Scripture — every sentence every syllable, every 
utterance— is given by inspiration of God. What 
a sublime conception ... to think that what is 
now enshrined in syllables was once enshrined in 
God! If it is the Word, if it is all the Word, then 
it is an unimprovable Word. To alter the Script- 
ure is to alter God." 

So while science and modern thought are enlarg- 
ing the idea of God, piety (so-called) belittles it, 
leaving Deity dependent on a mere Bible Society 
and at the mercy of the type-setters. 



While Prof. Boardman, of the Congregational 
Theological Seminary, ridicules Herbert Spencer's 
" Data of Ethics," and says that his " system is the 
destruction of morals ;" while President Porter, of 
Yale, with that sweetness of language which still 
survives among clergymen, notices the " grand and 
damning defect " of Spencer's theory ; Prof. J. S. 
Jevons, the celebrated logician of England, says : 
" it is to Herbert Spencer we must look for a more 
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truthful philosophy of morals than was possible be- 
fore this time." " To me," he says, the Spencerian 
philosophy ' presents itself in its main features, as 
unquestionably true." And not only true, but good 
and of religious value. Says Prof. Jevons : 

" Evolution is a striving ever towards the better and the hap- 
pier. There may be almost infinite powers against us, but at 
least there is a deep-laid scheme working towards goodness 
and happiness. So profound and wide-spread is this confed 
eracy of the powers of good, that no] failure and no series of 
failures can disconcert it. Let mankind be thrown back a 
hundred times, and a hundred times the better tendencies of 
evolution will re-assert themselves. Paley pointed out how 
many beautiful contrivances there are in the human form, 
tending to our benefit. Spencer has pointed out that the 
Universe is one deep-laid framework for the production of 
such beneficent contrivances. Paley called upon us to admire 
such exquisite inventions as a hand or an eye. Spencer calls 
upon us to admire a machine which is the most comprehen 
sive of all machines, because it is ever engaged in inventing 
beneficial inventions ad infinitum • • • According to 
Mill, we are little self-dependent gods, fighting with a malig- 
nant and murderous power called Nature, sure, one would 
think, to be worsted in the struggle. According to Spencer, 
as I venture to interpret his theory, we are the latest mani- 
festation of an all-prevailing tendency towards the good — the 
happy. Creation is not yet concluded, and there is no one of 
us who may not become conscious in his heart that he is no 
Automaton, no mere lump of Protoplasm, but the creature 
of a Creator." •» 



TO FRIENDLY SUBSCRIBERS, ESPECIALLY 
MINISTERS. 



The following circular with blanks, like that which will be 
found at the bottom of the last page of this paper, and at- 
tached by a perforated line, will be furnished free on appli- 
cation, to friends who will use them in obtaining subscrip- 
tions. 

We respectfully suggest to Western Liberal Ministers that 
they have a "Unity Sunday," by distributing the little 
circular beforehand in the seats, preaching a sermon on what 
our great name or motto stands for, describing this little mis- 
sionary called Unity, and then passing round the box to col- 
lect the filled out subscription blanks. In more than one 
place this plan has been tried with large and easy harvest 
Send for 20, 50, 100, or more of the circulars as you will. 
[Circular.'] 

Unity: An organ of " Freedom, Fellowship and Charac- 
ter in Religion." Published semi-monthly (16 pages) at 75 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ills. One copy per year $1.50. 
Club Rate for Ten Copies, $1.25. 

With March r, 1880, Unity begins the third year of its 
life. Its motto can be read above. That motto, and its 
name, tell what it tries to stand for,— the central unities of 
religious thought and feeling— that natural Religion of the 
soul which underlies the varying creeds of churches, and 
makes the several religions one. Whenever the central "Yes" 
implies a "No" to the common creeds or custom, its No, we 
trust, will never be unuttered or mistakable ; but itsaim is, first 



and last, to interpret and affirm the Yes. It believes in Free- 
dom, but not in Freedom only ; in Fellowship, but not in 
that alone ; in Character, mightily, but not even in Character 
alone ; but in these three together, in religion. 

Its hope is to go about the land as a missionary of this 
faith and spirit ; and specially to carry greeting, news, and 
solid thought on matters of this faith, among the scattered 
Liberals of the West. 

If you believe that this is the true faith and spirit of relig- 
ion, can you not strengthen it by yourself becoming a worker 
for Unity? Subscribe for it. Show it to your neighbor of 
like, and not less to your neighbor of opposite spirit. Mail 
it to friends likely to welcome it on your introduction. If you 
can, get up a club to take it And what you do, do now, if 
possible. Subscription blanks will be sent on application, 

Robert Collyer. Jenkin Ll. Jones, 
W.C. Gannett, J. C. Learned, 
C. W. Wendte. 



Publishing 
Committee, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



J. LL. J. 



"What newt abroad i' the world!" 
Brookfield, Mass. — H. H. Woude, of the Meadville 
Theological School, has been unanimously called to the First 
Congregational Church, of this place. 

River Falls, Wis. — J. LL Jones conducted a missionary 
service at this place, on Sunday, Feb. 15th, to an audience of 
300 people. It was the first public utterance of the Gospel 
of Unity ever heard in that place. 

Concord, N. H. — Rev. E.L. Conger, who in previous years 
has done good work among the Universalists of the West, 
well known to some of the readers of Unity, is now the 
successful pastor of the Universalist church of this place. 

Coldwater, Mich. — The Liberals of this place are moving 
towards a permanent organization, and solicit the co-opera- 
tion of such preachers or lecturers as may find it possible to 
give them a visit. Any such, passing through this vicinity, 
are requested to correspond with M. H. Parker, Esq. 

Unity Sunday. — As we go to press, reports begin to come 
in from the " Pillars of Unity" as to subscribers to our new 
volume. Last Sunday (Feb. sad) was "Unity Sunday" at 
St. Paul, at which service, Mr. Gannett gathered his annual 
harvest of about half a hundred subscribers. The next best 
returns come from the invincible Blake, of Quincy, who 
lacks one of sending thirty. Who comes next?. 

New Haven, Conn.— Prof. Gray, the Botanist, has been 
lecturing on the " Antagonisms of Scientific and Theological 
Thought." The Theological Trigonometry of the popular 
creeds may fit poorly into the multiplication table, but there 
cannot be much conflict between the lilies and the golden 
rule. Daisies and the Beatitudes grow, for ought we can 
see, harmoniously together in the one Garden of God. 

New York. — Felix Adler seems to have struck the golden 
mean in his estimate of Thomas Paine. In his commemora- 
tive address he showed how Paine affirmed and denied too 
much. Much of his condemnation of the Hebrew Bible 
sprung from want of I he "Sense of historical distinction." 
Paine was an honest, and it may be a fair representative of 
the shallow philosophy of the 18th century rather than the 
profound criticism of the 19th. 
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Shelbvville, III. — J. L. Douthit is to supply the pulpit 
of the revived Unitarian church at Mattoon, fortnightly, 
while his home work goes on apace, we should judge. A lo- 
cal editor having recently attended one of the socials at Douth- 
it's church, was inclined to be a Unitarian because they 
mix declamations, music, and sandwiches and have such an 
idea of the Supreme Being, as would make it impossible to 
conceive of him as arbitrarily " thrusting poor sinners down 
the hatch-way of hell." 

Santa Barbara, Cal. — Rev. F. G. Peabody, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. writes to the Christian Register " The little 
Unitarian congregation here, begin their new meeting-house 
soon. A pluckier or a more loyal little company never rep- 
resented rational religion. They are to meet in a bare room, 
without plaster, without carpet, without organ, but paid for 
so far as it is arranged and not to be a source of debt. In 
this converted shed, they have the possibility of a worthy 
building; and in themselves there are the elements of a 
a useful and permanent movement." 

Easter. — The Western Unitarian S.S. Society's Easter Fes- 
tival Service is prepared this year by the Rev. Brooke Herford of 
Chicago and contains three pieces of music, with responsive ser- 
vices, readings for the minister, and a " Canticle of Com- 
memoration. " Mr. Herford has done his work with taste 
and tact, skilfully combining the thought of Christ with that 
of immortality. This with the " Easter" prepared last year 
by J. Vila Blake, a more elaborate service of eight pages with 
five pieces of music, gives a choice of service which can 
scarcely fail to satisfy the different phases of thought and 
taste among our liberal churches. Mr. Herford's service is 
furnished at the rate of $2.00 per 100 copies. Mr. Blake's 
$2.50 per 100 copies. 

La Porte, Ind. — A circular from this parish gives addi- 
tional evidence of the growing tendency among living preach- 
ers to reduce their work into system, reaching after a greater 
coherency in the pulpit, also a greater recognition of the help- 
fulness of type. The following is Mr. Crooker's programme 
of services for the spring of 1880, reaching from March 7th, 
to May 23d: 

/. Short Studies in the Primitive Hebrew Religion.-" The 
Legendary Background." "The Work of Moses." "The 
School of the Prophets." Current thoughts. 

3. Certain Preparations for Christianity. — " The Jews at 
School in Babylon." " The School of the Rabbins." " The 
Influence of Greece." Current thoughts. 

j. The Home. — "Its Importance," "Its Natural Ele- 
ments." " Its Ethic Culture." Current thoughts. 

The service named "Current Thought," will be devoted to 
a resume of able review articles, bearing on Liberal Religious 
Culture. 

Lawrence, Kansas.— The self-reliant persistency of the 
Liberal band at this place is a continual delight to the jotter. 
After hearing Rev. Mr. Howland for a month, they all very 
much wanted to set up a tabernacle for him, but when they 
found they could not always remain on the mount with him, 
with more grace than Peter, probably, they have unanimously 
consented to do the available thing, keep their pulpit open by 
lay services, which are well attended; maintain a Sunday 
School which averages fifty children and twenty adults, 
and this pastorless flock is actually thriving, and the cheerful 
word comes to us — " We will be a power yet." A few even- 
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ings ago they gave a home-made entertainment — '• An even- 
ing with the Carey Sisters." This is feeding as well as en- 
tertaining the multitude. The $10.00 thus earned, shames 
too many dollars earned under the administration of preachers 
as the result of the stitchings of Ladies' Societies, or the 
dyspeptic fruit of of untimely suppers. 

India. — The Brahmo Somaj publishes a year book. The 
one for 1879, according to the Unitarian Herald gives an 
account of the marriage of a daughter of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and a memorial service for Rahm Mohun Roy. The 
voices of these peophets of universal religion having once 
fallen on English ears, naturally suggest to us the large con- 
stituency in the far east, that are learning through this or- 
ganization to emphasize Freedom, Fellowship and Character, 
as the essentials in religion. 

Evansville, Ind. — Rev. Geo. Chainey has been giving 
some wholesome advice to the working men of this city, 
which goes nearer the root of the matter, than the political 
economist is wont to go. He says : " Let the man who 
works with his hands, instead of giving his hours of rest 
to some senseless form, or repetition of exploded supersti- 
tions, lend his ears to those who know how to think, and 
there will be a marriage of strength to beauty, from which 
shall spring the children of health, comfort and joy. 

• •••••• 

"I pray you to consecrate yourevery endeavor to make per- 
fect your relation with him who labors for you and all men 
with his brain. We need also to find out the right relations 
of the man who does not work, to him who does. All crime 
springs either from idleness or falshood. 

• •••••• 

" He, who will not work, must be compelled to do so, but 
with those wise and loving influences that will soon render 
them unnecessary. It can be done and will be done. 

• •••••• 

" Religion shall descend from the skies to take up its abode 
in the sweet love and lowly duties of all human hearts. The 
spasmodic effort to obtain the blessing of God with lip ser- 
vice shall pass away that the worship of work and love may 
prevail. The oath of the universe is pledged to the crowning 
of man as man. All things great or small must bow the 
knee to the divine life that has made his soul its temple." 

Madison, Wis. — Rev. H. M. Simmons lectured a few Sun- 
days ago in the Opera House at this place, on "Capital Pun- 
ishment, " a subject being now agitated before the State 
Legislature. He was greeted with a large audience, and the 
daily papers published a full abstract of the discourse, Con- 
sidering the Biblical argument, he admitted the severity of 
the older code, but claimed that it was not just to the Bible 
to make so much of its early statutes : for the Hebrew re- 
ligion in its growth left its early barbarities behind — repealed 
them or read the harshness out of them. The Old Testa- 
ment prophets stood for justice and mercy ; and in the gen- 
eration before Jesus. Rabbi Hillel and others preached the 
broadest humanity. The Jewish law in Jesus' time was very 
merciful to criminals — gave them every chance of escape and 
pardon ; and the women of Jerusalem used to prepare for 
those condemned to die a narcotic drink to deaden conscious- 
ness, and make death as painless as possible. Jesus carried 
this spirit of mercy to an extreme degree, and in it disobeyed 
and denied the old Mosaic law. Instead of stoning the 
adulteress, he would not even condemn her, and his only re- 
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buke was, "Go and sin no more"; he quoted the law of 
retaliation from the Mosaic books, and expressly denied it ; 
he blessed the merciful, and ordered to forgive an oSender 
seventy times seven times. The Bible, as a whole, is not a 
harsh book. Its inhumanities are the old savage law which 
the Jewish nation outgrew. The Bible itself repeals them and 
shows us a nation and religion ever advancing in humanity 
and mercy. If it does not begin in barbarity and vengeance, 
it ends in the justice and mercy of the prophets, the divine 
tenderness of the Gospel, and the sweet, forgiving spirit of 
Jesus. 

St. Louis, Mo. — The following is Mr. Snyder's apt address 
at the laying of the corner storie of the new edifice of the 
church of the Messiah, previously mentioned in these notes. 
The large work which this society has done in previous years, 
under the direction of Dr. Eliot, and the growing interest 
which Unity finds among these workers will make it accept- 
able reading to the many friends who expect that the future 
of this church will be worthy of its past: 

" Dear Friends — We are about to place in position the cor- 
ner-stone of our future spiritual homestead. It is a labor 
which symbolizes the faith and hope of the human heart ; 
which gives a moment's solemn emphasis to the most precious 
qualities of religion, because it is an act which illustrates the 
soul's deep trust in the unseen forces to which we give the 
name of God. At present this temple has no existence, save 
in the mind of the master builder and the fervid hearts who 
long to enter into its courts with thanksgiving. The rude, 
shapeless materials from which the future grace and strength 
must spring, lie all about us in disorder, and yet we know 
that the trained brain that planned and the skillful hands that 
will build this church, are able to bring order out of chaos 
and beauty out of confusion. May it be a perpetual lesson 
written on imperishable stone, teaching us that from all the 
shames and confusions and moral chaos of the world the Di- 
vine Architect is slowly building society into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

We shall watch the church grow, stone by stone, with 
something akin to the joy and satisfaction with which we see 
our children develope in strength and character. May it be 
to us, indeed, the " House of God." May its graceful spirit 
point with "unmoving finger" to the road our soul shall al- 
ways be glad to take. May no mean ambition ever cross this 
threshold. May this door be wide enough to welcome every 
honest soul who loves the truth of God, and too narrow to 
admit the burden of one corroding care, one selfish thought, 
one unworthy feeling. 

We intend that this unborn temple shall be a Christian 
church, and let us, in this solemn hour, join together in the 
sacred vow that the Christianity for which it stands shall 
mean at least freedom of mind, righteousness of life and an 
honest toleration for other men's convictions. 

Believing, as we do, that no priestly finger could charm 
this temple and stone into sacredness, let us resolve to truly 
consecrate this place with the perpetual sacrament of holy 
living, and then when we bear our little ones across this 
threshold to the baptismal font, or see their glad feet keeping 
time to the merry marriage bells, or be called, with heavy 
hearts, to follow that casket that always holds our dearest 
earthly treasure, we can feel, indeed that the spot whereon 
we stand is " holy ground." 

Quakers.— The Friends' Intelligencer of the 7th inst re- 



cords a movement among the Friends of Philadelphia to es- 
tablish a regular teachers' meeting among workers in First-day 
schools. At the first meeting, among other questions, were 
discussed, How to secure punctuality ; Instruction in primary 
classes ; and the use of the black-boards in First-day schools, 
— the latter subject being so novel, that the committee were 
obliged to go outside the Society of Friends to find one com- 
petent to conduct the exercises. On the whole, the report 
says that it was demonstrated "that Friends can readily adapt 
themselves to an order of business that has limitation, and 
that such order is not inconsistent with the free, spontaneous 
expression of sentiment from those who have anything to offer," 
and that "it was quite encouraging to find how much could 
be said, and well said, on a given subject, when the speaker 
was obliged to condense into five minutes (the time allotted 
to each address)." All of which is instructive to those of us 
not always clothed in drab. The same paper contains an ar- 
ticle on "The Rights of Children." We greatly respect the 
woman that can write, " I have often been pained by the want 
of respect for the personality and individuality of children. 
Even a baby should not be approached without hesitation. I 
have seen so much character in very young children that I 
felt that the formality of an introduction and gradual ac- 
quaintance were as necessary as with many older people. In- 
deed I have felt embarrassed in their presence, for they have 
seemed to have such decided character that I dare not intrude 
myself upon them without their permission." And lastly, the 
Intelligencer contains the following from the pen of one of 
the pillars of Unity : 

HE THAT INHABITBTH ETERNITY. 

BY r. L. HOSMB*. 

Who does not feel how weak 

Are all our words to speak 

Of Him, the Infinite, 

Below all depth, above all height 1 

Yet hath no other speech 

To me such wondrous reach 

As this the prophet saith : that He 

Inhabiteth Eternity! 

We dwell in Time: our ear 

Is deafened by things near ; 

Darkly we see, and know 

Only in part, also. 

From troubles that annoy 

Plucking no future joy; 

Sweetening failure's bitterness 

With no deferred but sure success, — 

As if the passing hour were all. 

With it we rise and fall: 

The while that He 

Inhabiteth Eternity! 

Patient and suffering long 

With man's mistakes and wrong; 

Seeing how all threads come 

In place in Time's vast loom, 

And in the finished web fulfil 

The pattern of His perfect will ; 

To whom as one is seen 

What is, will be, hath been, — 

Tranquil and lifted clear 

Above our fevered atmosphere, 

Forever dwelleth He 
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In the sure strength of Hi* Eternity 1 

O Father of my life. 

Give me, amid its strife, 

To bear within my breast 

The secret of Thy rest,— 

The river of Thy peace within. 

Whose banks are always fresh and green. 

Give me, while here in Time I be, 

Also to dwell with Thee in Thine Eternity. 

Woman's Work. — Mrs. May Wright Thompson has been 
conducting a sharp controversy in The Nation concerning 
the possibilities of women in higher education, and its ten- 
dency towards their political enfranchisement. She quotes 
President Angell, of the Michigan University, who says: "I 
do not think that the women of the University have conspic- 
uously failed in the study of history. Nor am I aware that 
they avoid it more than men. A large number of women are 
now pursuing that study with a success in no way inferior to 
the success of the men." From Mrs. T. we learn that there 
are fifty-three women now in this University. 

Mrs. Martha N. McKay, of Indianapolis, has a paper on 
"Prison Reform" in the Social Science Journal for February, 
in which she earnestly and ably advocates the application of 
radical reform in the conduct of our prisons. She believes, 
and so do we, that " the picture which the great French novel- 
ist has drawn in ' Les Miserables' is not a sentimental impos- 
sibility. The spiritual growth of Jean Val Jean from the 
wretched galley slave into the serene and gentle helper of all 
who suffered, is but the story of awakened conscience, allowed 
to grow by giving and receiving love." 

The same paper contains a portion of Kate N. Doggett's 
paper on " Art for Women," read before the last Woman's 
Congress. In this paper she says : "We cannot all pilgrim 
to temple and to tomb, cannot even visit the museums where 
statues, pictures and pottery are collected ; but if we cannot 
go to them, the boon of multiplicative art can bring them to 
us. I would begin by establishing, wherever it is possible and 
as rapidly as it becomes possible, clubs for the study of art ; 
would, with the little fund raised by individual contribution, 
purchase books, photographs, heliotypes, heliogravures, and, 
where means allow, the reproductions of the Arundel Society, 
engravings, casts, paintings." 

Apropos with this subject, it may be interesting to know 
that Miss Fannie Priestly, great grand-daughter of Joseph 
Priestly, the early prophet of both science and liberal religion 
in England, has been wont to conduct regular Sunday services 
in the church founded by her forefather at Northumberland, 
Pa., for over a year, and directs a Sunday School of 160 pupils. 

Mrs. Annie Diggs, of Lawrence, has been the preacher, for 
the last month, to the pastorless flock mentioned elsewhere in 
these notes. 

Mrs. S. C. LI. Jones occupied the pulpit of All Souls Church 
at Janesville, Wis., on the 15th inst., while the jotter was per- 
ambulating northward in the interests of Unity. 

H. H. Barber has been lecturing before the Christian Union, 
Boston, on " Mary Carpenter, or Woman's Apostleship." 

This much, notwithstanding the artificial and unjust bar- 
riers which are still in the way of woman's free exercise of 
her best powers. One serious class of obstacles is presented 
in the following communication from our Boston correspon- 
dent 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMAN. 
K. G. W. 

Though the doors of our colleges are fast opening to wo- 
men, yet scholarships would be an immense help to many 
who with intellectual ability, yet lack the pecuniary means to 
pursue a collegiate course. Such help should never be ren- 
dered because of poverty alone, unless united with high at- 
tainments, proven satisfactorily to an examining corps. Har- 
vard gives annually $25,000 to her students ; Yale, $6,000. 
Dartmouth has 123 scholarships ; Brown, 100. But Welles- 
ley College, for girls, has only a Students' Aid Society, and 
three scholarships of $5,000 each. Yet there are in our New 
England colleges to-day, 538 girls, while there are 4,428 boys ; 
and a large proportion of this difference in numbers is owing 
to a lack of pecuniary aid. Occasionally a girl's tuition bills 
are remitted by kind trustees, as at Smith, Colby and Welles- 
ley ; but generally a girl must eke out $200 from somewhere 
to pay her annual expenses, besides her bills for instruction, 
and in doing this her health is often impaired. Doubtless 
hard work in the struggle for education, as for everything 
else, strengthens the brain as well as the muscle ; yet there 
seems to be no physiological reason why a girl's mind should 
not receive, as much financial support as a boy's. There is a 
lady in Boston who for years has housed and fed collegians 
during their four years' course, doing all her own work, that 
she might have more to give to them. Will not some one do 
as much for girls? 

The same disparity in numbers exists • between the voung 
men and women Students at London University. 259 candi- 
dates, including nine women, passed its matriculative exami- 
nation. The honor list numbered 61, of whom 6 were wo- 
men, the other 3 of the original 9, prssed into the first class. 
At the second examination 526 men were successful, and 51 
women, of whom 29 took honors, all the others being placed 
in the first class. This difference, however, is largely due to 
the fact that so many other admirable opportunities for pursue- 
ing the higher education exists in England for women. Ox- 
ford has now opened two halls to give to women, what for to 
years, has been offered them at Cambridge. King's College 
grants special diplomas to those, who for two years have fol- 
lowed a specified course of study. In Glasgow the Universi- 
ty examinations will be open to all Scotland in May, and at 
Alexandra College, Dublin, 23 of the students obtained hon- 
or certificates on scholarships in March, last. 

A Roman Catholic merchant in Australia has willed to a 
church £1000 " to secure the release of my soul from purga 
tory." The executor refuses to pay the 'money until he re 
ceives proof that the soul has been released from purgatory. 

If any think the old theology is given up in the orthodox 
churches, the Presbyterian corrects the mistake. It says, re- 
plying to Phillips Brooks* assertion that preachers preach 
what they do not believe: "It is not true that the Deity of 
Christ is doubted among the evangelical ministry in this coun- 
try. He cannot find a dozen such men in the five thousand of 
the Presbyterian ministry. He cannot find a greater propor- 
tion in the Methodist or Baptist ministry. It is not true that 
any portion of the evangelical ministry doubts the fact of 
Christ's vicarious death, and that the benefits of his atonement 
are made effective to the soul through repentance and faith. 
Nor is this true in regard to the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked, as the discussion of the subject in almost every pulpit 
of the land, incident upon Canon Farrar*s vagaries, proved." 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 



Under this head we wilt hereafter notice all books, pamphlets, and mag- 
mines received at this office from publishers, with pnee and such editorial 
comment as our space will admit; thus giving to publishers an advertising 
medium which will introduce their Liberal and Progressive publications to 
the most appreciative class of readers. 

Any publication! notictd in this column can it ordirtdfrom this office. 

Unity Pulpit. By M. J. Savage. Nos. 16 to 10. Publish- 
ed by Geo. H. Ellis, 101 Milk street, Boston. Price 6 cents ; 
single copies $1.50 per year. 

Sermons. By John W. Chadwick. January and February, 
1880. Published by James Miller, 779 Broadway, N. Y. 

Good Timet. For February. Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, editor. 
Published by T. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Re- 
plete with good material for Easter festivals. 

The Children's Hour. A collection of dialogues, speeches, 
motion songs, etc., for all seasons and occasions by the above 
editor. Published by Henry A. Young & Co. 

The Manhood of Jttut and the Holy Spirit. Two dis- 
courses by Rev. C. J. K. Jones, acting pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah. Louisville, Ky. A healthful discussion of 
these topics in a pamphlet of eighteen pages. 

The Christian Register says: "With characteristic agility 
the Western liberalism steps in advance of the Eastern ;" and 
besides the union services with Jews we have already report- 
ed, notices the following: "Some years back, when Mr. Vick- 
ers was a Unitarian pastor in Cincinnati, he preached on a 
Sunday for Rabbi Wise; last year Rev. J. Vila Blake preach- 
ed for Rabbi Moses in Quincy, 111.; and Rabbi Lilienthal 
preached, a few months ago, for Mr. Wendte, in Cincinnati." 
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( Robert Collykr, 

Publishing ) w c Gannett, Jenk. Ll. Jones, 
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TERM H 1 

One copy, per year $1 5° 

Ten copies, or more, each 1 2 5 

Single Copies °7 

Send money by Registered Utter, P. O. Order, or Draft 
on Chicago Bank. Drafts, however small, on Banks outside 
of Chicago, are liable to a charge of as cents for cashing. 

Address all money and business letters to the office. All 
editorial communications to H. M. Simmons, Madison, Wis. 
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RECEIPTS. 



MaryC. Duhme, $1.50; O. Follett, $1.50; Isaac Hyde, 
Jr., $1.50 ; Robert E. Guilford, $1.25 ; Mrs. Josephine E. 
Cochran, $1.25 ; Thomas P. C. Lane, $1.25 ; George A. Fol- 
lansbee, $1.50; E. C. Jones, $2.50; Mrs. A. M. Claflin, 
$1.50; Mrs. C. V. Guy, $1.50; Miss Rosalie Hatherwell, 
$1.50 ; Miss Laura Crane, $1.25 ; Rev. J. T. Lusk, $3 00 ; 
Mrs. A. O. Tyler, $1.50; Mrs. Anne Ryland, $1.50; Mrs. 
H. Wilde, $1.50; Dr. Jos. Robbins, $1.50; Mr. Geo. Wol- 
cott, $1.50 ; Miss M. A. P. Smith, $1.50 ; Mrs. S. S. Powers, 
$1.50; Mrs. Julia Eaton, $1.50 ; Mrs. H. P. Harris, $1.50; 
Mrs. Geo. G. Wright, $1.50; Mr. Joel P. Davis, #1.50 ; Mr. 
E. A. Ayerst, $1.50; R. J. Greenman, $1.50; James L. 
Quirk, $1.50; Daniel Wood, $1.50; A. D. Frink, $1.50. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. DERBY, President. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street. 

Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
minds of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
thereto who desire to work wilh it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 18, 1880. 
Editor of Unity: — Dear Sir — Please acknowledge since last 
report, a contribution to Western Unitarian Conference, Feb. 
18th, from Unity Church of Cincinnati, per Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
$125. Feb. 15, collected at River Falls, Wis., $1,0.00; Feb. 
15, from a friend in River Falls, $5. 

Yours truly, Joseph Shippen, Treas. 

EASTER. 

The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 75 Madi- 
son St., Chicago, has published two special services for that 
day. 

No. 1, Easter, by Rev. Vila Blake, 8 pp., containing five 
carols, responsive readings, refrains, &c. Published 1879. 
$2.50 per 100 copies. 

No. 2, Easter Festival Service, by Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, 4 pp., containing three pieces of music, responsive ser- 
vice, a Canticle of commemoration, &c. (2.00 per 100 copies. 

BOARD AND INSTRUCTION IN A PRIVATE FAM- 
ILY IN GERMANY. 

A few young ladies or children will be received into apri- 
vate family residing at Weinheim, Baden, Germany. This 
quaint little town is healthily and charmingly situated on the 
Bergstrasse at the foot of the Odenwald range, and within a 
short ride of Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, Worms, Darmstadt, 
Frankfort, and other German cities. The house is just with- 
out the town walls, is large, surrounded by pleasant grounds, 
and commanding fine views of the Rhine plain and the moun- 
tains. The family are conversant with English. The Ger- 
man spoken in the house is Hanoverian. Instruction is given 
in the family and may be supplemented by the best masters 
from Heidelberg and other cities, who visit the town twice a 
week to give lessons in music, drawing, etc. The celebrated 
Bender Institute for boys is also located in Weinheim. Total 
expenses for board and tuition from $350 to $450 per annum, 
according to number of extra studies pursued. For particu- 
lars, address Rev. C. W. Wendte, 

196 Auburn'-St., Cincinnati, O. 
references by permission : 

Madame Jane Wendte, Cincinnati. 

Rev. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., Troy, N. Y. 

Miss F. E. Case, 1334 Spruce-St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Clay McAuley, Washington D. C. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 



N. B.— HAS NOT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRED? 

The subscription to Unity expired for many of our subscribers, with the Feb. 15th number, — the 
present number, March 1, begining a new year. All subscribers who wish to continue on the list will 
please forward their names promptly to this office, using, if they please the blank printed below. 

UNITY Office, 75 Madison-St., Chicago, III.: 

Please send copy (copies) of UNITY form March 1, 1880, to February 15, 188 1, to 



(Name,).. 



Enclosed find $.. 



(Addre»,)_ 

Enteral at the Poet OBca at Chicago as second cUee matter. 
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THE HERESIES OF JESUS. 

H. M. SIMMONS. 

We seem to have never attached sufficient import- 
ance to the " Sermon on the Mount," as an expres- 
sion of Jesus' real religious teachings. It is surely 
better to learn his doctrine from his own words 
than from the apostles' words about him. Why 
pass by his sayings to hear Paul, as orthodoxy 
does, when, according to the Bible, Paul knew 
nothing of him till after his death ? Why pass them 
by to hear any of the apostles ? The apostles 
were not infallible. The gospels show them con- 
tinually misunderstanding Jesus while he lived, and 
before he died they all " forsook him and fled." 
Why go even to Peter, whom Jesus himself calls 
" Satan," and who denied him thrice .with a down- 
right lie ? After Jesus' death, too, according to 
"Acts" and " Galatians," the apostles continued 
to dispute and quarrel about his teachings. These 
men contending over his religion to the last, so of- 
ten rebuked by Jesus for not understanding him, 
all forsaking him, one of them lying about him in the 
coolest manner, and denying that he ever knew 
him, — would not seem to be just the ones to in- 
struct us concerning his religion. We surely ought 
to give Jesus' own words the preference. 

In searching for his words we should, by the ac- 
knowledged principle of historic study, prefer the 
oldest records. The first gospel is admitted by all 
to contain much older records than the fourth, is 
generally thought older than the third, and is a far 
fuller record of Jesus' sayings than the second. 
Most scholars go farther, and think the " sermon 
on the mount " is from a still earlier work,— proba- 
bly from that collection of "Sayings" of Jesus men- 
tioned by Papias and the earliest collection we 
hear of. To one therefore, who would know Jesus' 
real teachings, those chapters are by far the most 
important of all the New Testament. Orthodoxy 
makes the case stronger by calling them a " ser- 
mon ;" for Jesus* "sermon," whatever else it may 
omit, will contain his religious teachings. His "ser- 
mon" will not omit the one thing needful if he was 
a true teacher,— least of all if he was a God. The 
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" sermon on the mount " then should by the princi- 
ples of all, be placed before everything else to show 
us the real religion of Jesus. 

What then is its religion and his ? He comes 
right to the point, — in the first verse tells who shall 
enjoy heaven. Of course we know who shall ; — for 
the Athanasian creed tells us that " whosoever 
will be saved, must before all things," believe in 
the mysteries of the trinity, and our modern 
creeds and sermons have given us endless repe titions 
of the doctrine. But Jesus, from oversight or 
otherwise, omits this, and specifies in direct con- 
trast with those who pride themselves on knowing 
all the mysteries of the God-head, the " poor in 
spirit," — gets them to heaven at once without the 
fundamental condition. Plain heresy at the start ; 
still we must not condemn him from one text. He 
goes on : " Blessed are" — who ? They who re- 
joice in the assurance of their own salvation ? No, 
but " they who mourn." " Blessed are" — who ? 
They who consider righteousness " filthy rags ?" 
No, but " they who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness." Worse and worse, the heresy grows ! 
But perhaps he means those who hunger after"vica- 
rious righteousness" in somebody else. No, on the 
contrary, "blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy ;" — as if their own works would save 
them, and as if their acquiescence in the eternal 
damnation of most of the race, were not to be con- 
sidered even a virtue. But once more, he tells who 
"shall see God." Now certainly we shall hear that 
it is those who shall believe God was born of a 
virgin and was " crucified, dead and buried," as 
the creeds say. But no again, simply the " pure in 
heart," — as if the Westminister Confession in their 
mouth was of no account at all. Six " blesseds" in 
succession, yet not only omitting but denying all 
sound theology ! The modern preacher would have 
had in these beatitudes, two about belief in Christ, 
and one about the atonement, with side remarks 
concerning Baptism and the hypostatic union. 
Jesus forgets them all ; pronounces men blessed, 
makes them receive mercy, see God, get to heaven 
and be saved, without a hint concerning the doc- 
trines which alone can save them. 
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Not even anything about himself as God or Son of 
God Hold though ! Here is one with the term "Son 
of God," — the very phrase in the Greek which the 
New Testament applies to him. Now we shall see 
him send to perdition all those who do not confess 
he is the only "Son of God." But he does not. 
He does not even say that he is the only "Son 
of God," but flatly denies it by the statement 
that every peace-maker shall be called the " Son 
of God." Peace-makers, too ! The church was 
going to quarrel and fight, with butcherings, 
burnings, and battles many, to prove that he 
was the only " Son of God," and here to be told by 
himself that he was not, — that other men were to 
have the same title, — and those, too, the men who 
fought the least ! Jesus could not have put it in a 
more exasperating way. No mistake in the text 
either, — for a little after he repeats the idea, and 
says those who love their enemies shall become 
" Sons of God." 

So the heresy increases as we read. No hint 
that he is even the Messiah. Nothing concerning the 
necessity of believing on him, or working in his name, 
or concerning himself at all. Yes, though, just at 
the close he does speak of this. Now perhaps he 
will redeem the sermon at the last, take back this 
heresy, and tell us, like a good preacher, that all 
these good works that he has been noticing will be 
nothing and worse than nothing unless we accept 
him as Lord, and call upon his name. But curious 
to notice, he says just the contrary. " Many will 
say unto me, Lord, Lord, have we not prohesied in 
thy name, and in thy name cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? Then will 
I profess unto them, I never knew you, depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity." 

Such a sermon is this of Jesus. Sound theology 
all left out, and heresy enough put in to make a 
whole Evangelical Alliance turn pale. No hint 
that he is God ; no mention that he is the only Son 
of God, but the plainest denial of it, and assertion 
that every true man is one; no hint that he is 
even Messiah ; no suggestion to man to call upon 
him or use his name at all, but on the other hand 
a caution not to, — for not such, but those who " do 
the will of the Father," shall gain heaven ; no call 
to formal worship, but an express command not to 
pray in public ; no declaration of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures, but on the contrary he quotes pre- 
cepts from the Old Testament for the very purpose 
of denying them ; finally, the plainest assertion 
that salvation comes from the merely human vir- 
tues, — righteousness, meekness, mercy, purity of 
heart, peace-making, love and humanity. Had 



Jesus preached such a sermon before the Presby- 
tery this writer used to belong to, had he dared to 
suggest that he was not the only " Son of God," 
and to discourage people from calling on his name, 
he would have been cut oft* by a very nearly unani- 
mous vote. And one hardly sees what orthodox 
denomination would have received him. Perhaps 
it is nearly as bad as Mr. Beecher said last summer, 
that if Jesus should return to-day, not one pulpit 
in five would allow him in it. Certainly not unless 
he could give a sounder discourse than that, and 
would take back some, of those old heresies he held 
in Galilee. Yet orthodoxy calls this the oldest, 
hence the most accurate record of his longest ser- 
mon ; criticism thinks it is from the oldest col- 
lection of the teachings of his life ; and in either 
case it shows us the real religion of Jesus. 

REPRESSED LIVES. 

G. S. M. 

In reading that glorious poem "The Light of 
Asia," there comes to me the thought of what all- 
compensating joy attends sacrifice that is made with 
a great end in clear view. Those who rightly feel 
themselves the world's saviors and apostles, what- 
ever griefs they may carry, have the sublimest con- 
solations. Theirs is not all the hardest task. The 
hardest task is to bear trouble from which there is 
no visible outcome of good to any one. Man's 
highest joy is the exercise of noble energy. When 
that energy is the noblest of all, — the sacrifice of 
personal ease and comfort to the deliverance of a 
multitude of lives — the joy must become supreme. 
It is they whose energies are repressed by circum- 
stances, who feel throbbing within them aspirations, 
affections, enthusiasms, that can find no outlet — it 
is these who carry the heavy weight, and who have 
the first claim on our sympathies ; and if they stand 
bravely in their lot, deserve our highest praise. I 
think such souls as Jesus and Paul and Gautama 
would renounce the idea that to them belongs the 
highest crown. They would say : " Ours is the joy ; 
the glory is theirs whose lives are hidden like the 
seed in the earth, and who see not the harvest" 
And, to compare great things with small, the same 
holds good of every man who is in his own humble 
way carrying a gospel to the world. The really 
successful preacher, the man to whom it is given 
to habitually send true and living words home to 
his hearers' hearts, — let him not for a moment think 
that any gratitude and praise that may come to him, 
or any good results from his work, are tokens that 
he is better than his fellows. They mean rather 
that he is more fortunate. The higher homage be- 
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longs to those who are set in places of silence and 
seeming inutility, and who there do bravely and 
faithfully the thing given them to do. 

I am thinking of the vast multitude of repressed 
lives. They are commonest among women. In 
almost every woman's lot there is a great element 
of repression and denial. Man, as a rule, at least 
in our American communities, gets his chance. He 
has his work to do. His work, if nothing else, 
gives him something to spend his energies on. But 
a woman's best energies are her affections; and 
sometimes they find their outlet, and sometimes 
they do not Many women never marry, never 
have households of their own. Very many women 
do marry, and for a life-time afterwards give their 
best and all to husbands who give them back only 
a remnant and corner of themselves. There are 
myriads who are bound to life-long servitude to 
some one who is ill-tempered, or thankless, or 
heavily burdensome. Many a woman is happy 
while her children are growing up about her, and 
then the young birds fly oft" and she is left in an 
empty nest. The world is full of such things. 
They are the more pathetic because they so seldom 
find voice. It is the weak natures that cry out in 
complaint. The strong ones bear it and make no 
sign. I think when a preacher stands up to speak 
to an ordinary congregation, probably two-thirds of 
them women, if there were revealed to him one- 
tenth part of the silent, patient endurance hidden 
in their hearts — and which perhaps never is re- 
vealed to any mortal eye — it would take away for 
the time his power to preach. The sight would awe 
him into silence. And when he found words, they 
would not be of exhortation, but rather of prayer. 
When such things are felt, the heart has but one re- 
source — to cry to its Father. And then he might 
take to himself a lesson, feeling that the ideals he 
has wrought out in his thoughts are poor and pale 
compared to the realities of heroism unconscious 
of itself. 

To many repressed lives there is a two-fold as- 
pect, one of heroism to be admired, one of loss to 
be made good. I know of nothing better worthy a 
minister's study — be his ministry lay or clerical — 
than the question how to reach such lives with cheer, 
with comfort, and with enlargement. In these di- 
rections, brethren, lies our true vocation. What we 
think and teach about the Trinity or about Evolu- 
tion is of very small account compared to what we 
think and teach about these real problems of living. 
This particular problem is full of difficulties. It is 
easy enough to hold up a general ideal of self-sacri- 
ficing and useful life. But we must think, too, of 
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how the people before us are going to attain that 
ideal. There is Miss , a good woman, middle- 
aged, unmarried, of a somewhat reserved temper, 
with no near relatives and no very obvious claims 
upon her, and in a community where there is not 
poverty enough to make much appeal to benevo- 
lence. What can she actually do this coming week 
toward getting outside of that decorous, narrow, 
routine, in which as in a prison her soul is shrivel- 
ing up ? There is Mrs. , of noble disposition, 

but married to a worldly man who draws her into 
a round of somewhat frivolous activities : how can 
she be true to her wifely duty and yet live for wor- 
thier ends? Look aiound your congregation, and 
read for yourself fifty such questions. The study 
of them may be more profitable than anything that 
Herbert Spencer can offer you. 

To the problem in its general form : how to give 
outlet and enlargement to repressed lives, — one 
may suggest as partial answer : the cultivation from 
childhood up of open-mindedness. Open-minded- 
ness not merely to ideas, but to things and persons. 
The evil most to be dreaded is isolation. Solitude 
of heart is the real burden and oppression. The 
best escape is the habit of free communion with 
other life. Life wherever it exists — in nature, in 
animals, in men and women. The great thing to 
teach a child is to keep its eyes and ears open, and 
its heart open. To ramble through fields and woods 
with a father who knows and loves the growing 
things and the living things, — that of itself is a lib- 
eral education. The child that as it grows up is in 
the company of kittens and dogs and horses, and 
loves them, has gained for its life-time a whole 
world of friends that others lack. And childhood 
is not childhood of which a part at least is not 
spent in the lap of Mother Earth. A child takes 
to grass and earth like a baby to its mother's breast. 
It knows its friend. As it trots in the cool furrow 
behind the plow-share, or runs barefoot over the 
dewy pasture, or builds mud dams in the brook, it 
is beginning a companionship which if followed up 
will yield some of life's fullest joys and most sacra- 
mental revelations. The man with a true eye and 
heart for nature, lives in a different world from 
other people. To him there flow in exaltations, as- 
suagements, assurances, in which the soul suns it- 
self, and fret and fear are left behind. Above all, 
into human lives do we need to keep doors and 
windows open. To do for others has been the great 
lesson of religion. But that is only half : we must 
see others. To take a true appreciation of other 
lives, — to get the impress of them as the sensitized 
plate takes the photographic image, — that is a su- 
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preme accomplishment. The want of it is the wall 
that constantly checks our benevolence, and keeps 
it an unfruitful purpose. To understand a life is 
often the finest service that can be done to it. In 
trouble of the heart, what outward help touches us 
so nearly as to feel that some one understands just 
where it hurts ? To understand a life is the gate to 
any real help to it. That is the golden secret of 
that " new charity " whose advent blesses our time : 
that the way to help the poor is not to toss them 
alms, but to get of each case an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic comprehension whereby we may help the suf- 
ferer to help himself. In all family relationships, 
friendships, acquaintanceships, there exists this first 
necessity — to take and continually renew a just and 
fine sense of the person we are dealing with. And 
the only sufficient medium for such perception is 
sympathy. Analysis, speculative observation, can 
never bring to light the full truth of a human char- 
acter. That we may rightly understand a man or 
woman, the mind must give of its best, — imagina- 
tion ; and the heart must give of its best, — sympa- 
thy. Sympathetic imagination is the key that un- 
locks the human world to an understanding. And 
sympathetic imagination is own sister to Love and 
to Service. By it we may come into such sense of 
the lives about us that we can hardly be lonely. 
Through it we may find ministries opening to us 
that will hardly let us be idle. Lately I found, in a 
private letter, this definition of goodness : " I don't 
mean a simple conscientious plodding doing of duty 
day by day, any merely mechanical routine life : 
but I do mean such a fullness of generous life and 
love as enables one to appreciate and enjoy the 
best that is in other human lives, the capacity to 
recognize and bring out the best in the lives of 
friends and acquaintances.". And it is this open- 
heartedness to humanity that best ministers to spir- 
itual faith. What is spirituality but the sense of the 
whole universe as the realm of love and goodness? 
It is through love of our brother whom we have 
seen that we come to love of God whom we have 
not seen. 

I think a life that has inwrought in its fiber this 
open-minded and open-hearted quality can never 
be shut up in prison. Repressed at some points it 
may be, suffer it may ; but the repression shall 
yield a noble patience, and the suffering shall be 
hallowed. For such a soul is God's freeman, and 
the world, and things present and things to come, 
and life and death all are its own. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 



[Miss. Beals, of St. Paul, for a committee appointed to report to the 
Public School teachers on the above question, read the following paper, 
which we are allowed to print :] 

There is a motto among the old French nobility, 
the proudest and most ancient in Europe, that we 
might well take for our own : " Noblesse oblige," 
" our privilege compels us ;" the privilege, in our 
case, of being servants of the public, of being en. 
trusted with the education of the next generation, 
of trying with all our strength that the next gener- 



ation may be brighter and better than those already 
past ; these privileges compel us to try in every way 
to show our appreciation of the task we have vol- 
untarily assumed. We are all willing to acknowl- 
edge that we are, as yet, but groping in the dark 
for the answer to the question, " what is true edu- 
cation ?" 

The earliest schools of the Ancients cultivated 
the physical nature almost exclusively ; then, grad- 
ually, attention was paid to the intellectual and 
moral as well, until at last, in their most perfect 
state, the schools included all three. In our schools 
the culture of the intellect has nearly swallowed up 
the whole field, and now comes creeping in the ques- 
tion of the moral nature, which will gain greater 
and greater importance, and the schools of the fu- 
ture will probably try to embrace all three ideas of 
an educated physical, intellectual, and moral 
nature. 

Day by day, the question is becoming more em- 
phatic as to what is being done for the moral train- 
ing of the public school children. Who can doubt 
the urgent need? Every daily paper brings a record 
of dishonesty, cruelty, and faithlessness to every 
kind of trust. Whether, as is so often and intelligent- 
ly asserted, crime is on the increase, or whether, as 
may be the case, the news of crime travels farther 
and faster than ever before, makes little difference. 
There is evil enough in the world crying out for a 
remedy, and the people are beginning to turn to us, 
and ask emphatically, " what are the schools, where 
the children stay five hours of every day, doing 
to aid in the prevention, which is better than a 
cure, of this evil ?" And we, bearing the honorable 
title of "servants of the public," paid by the public, 
are bound by all honest service, to try to supply the 
kind of education demanded. Do we answer we 
already do a great deal by our indirect inflence, by 
a word here and there as occasion calls ? Yes, 
just that, a word here and there, when the evil 
words are sown thickly and constantly ; when, too 
often, the home inflences are not only neutral, but 
strongly evil. Cannot the words be more frequent- 
yl and carefully spoken ? Granted that the indirect 
influence is the greatest and best,/'. e.,znobleiaRuence; 
e ; but what is our indirect influence ? Nothing that 
we can calculate ; the words we say with a purpose 
are not included in our indirect influence, that can 
only be the sum of the forces for good or evil of 
our true .characters ; we may well tremble at the 
great engine we are so ready to set in motion, 
which acts without our conscious control, which 
we can never stop, and of whose direction we are 
so utterly ignorant. We may well pray that our si- 
lent influence may not be all evil. Are we so trans- 
parently truthful, that truthfulness earns a new- 
charm by being embodied in us; so honest, that we 
are a continual homily on honesty, beautifully il- 
lustrated by living deeds ? So faithful, earnest and 
noble, that our lives must impress indelibly all with 
whom we come in contact, like that of Fenelon or 
Arnold of Rugby, the last of whom moulded a 
whole generation of English boys ; but, let us 
notice, not alone by his noble character, his direct 
moral lessons pointed out dangers and evils, showed 
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the remedy, and inspired the boys to struggle man- 
fully with the evil of the world, and to stand openly 
on the side of the right. But what can we do ? We 
are not Arnolds nor Fenelons, we have not the 
gift of eloquence ; true, but if we have less power, 
we have less responsibility, but none the less re- 
sponsibility to use to the full the powers we have. 
Do we accept this idea of our responsibility ? If 
so, let us now consider some of the easier and 
simpler ways in which this moral te ching may be 
started.leaving to time, or the inspiration of individ- 
ual teachers, improvements, or a complete change 
in the method. 

The first question w ich must arise in every teach- 
er's mind is, " how can we in our busy days, teach 
the children anything more ?" Granted the import- 
ance of this teaching, what time have we for it ? 
We must refer this question to our Superintendent. 
But if the public are awaking to the idea that good 
moral training is more important than arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography in the making of a good 
citizen, we must try to supply the instruction that 
is needed, and let a certain amount of geography, 
grammar, and arithmetic, if necessary, give place to 
something better. So this committee would sug- 
gest that the first twenty minutes or half an hour of 
every morning, when teachers and scholars are 
freshest, be given to this work. Now what and how 
to teach. First, we should aim to make this half- 
hour a pleasure, not a burden to the children and 
to ourselves, a time of more familiar intercourse. 

We should not call it by the dry name of "moral 
instruction," enough to frighten any child away 
from it, but we might call it " conversation time," 
or "general exercise," or "opening exercises." 

What can be easier or pleasanter to children 
than singing ? All moral teaching must, in time, 
include singing, no lessons sink so deeply as those 
sung to old familiar airs. An old saying of some 
wise man, slightly altered, is : "Let who will preach, 
or teach, if I can but write the ballads of a nation." 

If we could only have a singing teacher for all 
the schools! But if we cannot, let us do the thing 
next best. Let each school, if possible, have one 
teacher in it who can sing, and if there are more, 
so much the better ; then some among the o'.der 
girls can perhaps be found who would be able to 
help, and every room could be visited as often as 
possible, depending upon the number of rooms and 
singing teachers. Could not some of the High 
School graduates be earning experience by taking 
the place of such a singing teacher for a certain 
time, say one half-hour a day, or let her room be 
dismissed half an hour earlier. The teaching of sing- 
ing should not occupy the opening half-hour,but the 
children would take great delight in singing the 
songs when learned for five or ten minutes of this 
first half-hour. The day so begun would be bright- 
er and better for all, and a bond of sympathy would* 
be established between teachers and scholars which 
could not come as easily in any other way. And 
sympathy won, is half the battle ; instead of taking 
from the lessons, it will in the long run add time 
and save labor, by infusing a better spirit through 
the school. 
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Poetry comes next to singing, noble verses or 
whole poems recited by the children; not funny, 
but beautiful, patriotic, and inspiring in some way. 
It is not easy to find just the poems we would like, 
so often, so would it not be a good plan that a 
committee should be appointed to make a collect- 
ion, each teacher helping by contributing several 
favorites ? These contri utions, sifted and printed 
or copied»could then be sold to the teachers to de- 
fray expenses. The Cincinnati schools have lately 
introduced the celebration of the birthdays of the 
greatest poets, such as Longfellow, Bryant and 
Whittier, by recitations from their poetry, &c. If we 
thus made some of our morning talks celebrations 
of the birthdays of men recognized by v all as the 
great and good, we would add variety, and in time, 
real profit to the children. Selected readings, too, to 
be read at sight by the children, if thought best, 
would be an easy and pleasant change. 

Let the children listen to biographies of great 
and good men and women, read or told to them, 
expecting to re-tell the story in their own language; 
and then talk itoverwiththem.as to which pointthey 
admire the most, and perhaps differing, there will 
arise a discussion as to which is really the greatest 
and best part of the life. One hero succeeds by 
perseverance, another by wonderful brightness, an- 
other dies not seeing the fruit of his labor, another 
fails, but fails nobly, struggling to the end, and has 
indeed, after all, a victory, the sterner victory of 
failure nobly borne. 

At last, a day comes, when, having taken up sev- 
eral lives separately, you can review and compare 
one with another; which is the nobler? Which 
had you rather be ? Let the children talk freely 
and they will give better and better reasons for 
their opinions as they grow older and more used to 
talking. If the teachers would take notes of the 
most interesting lives, and the brightest thoughts 
brought out by the children, these talks would grow 
richer and richer every year, and the constant 
change of scholars will make the work easier by 
allowing the same subjects to be treated in the 
same way, each year, of course with all the im- 
provements we can or will put in. 

Again, we might teach by stories read and talked 
over. There are two small books written by Gow 
and Cowdery (both, I believe, practical teachers), 
that are entirely devoted to the illustration of good 
morals and gentle manners by means of anecdotes 
or fictitious stories. In Cowdery's book there are 
questions on each story as aids to conversation 
on it. Gow is better for older, and Cowdery for 
younger children, but teachers could easily adapt 
the anecdotes of Gow to younger children, and 
draw them into discussions as to what politeness is, 
of table manners, besides the greater subjects of 
honesty, truthfulness, etc.; many children having 
little instruction at home in the one any more than 
in the other. 

When Mr. Angell lectured there on the subject 
of kindness to animals, he said that on inquiry, 
recently among, I believe, three thousand prisoners 
in a Massachusetts prison, only twelve acknowl- 
edged that they had evei had a pet animal when 
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they were young. If children could be encour- 
aged to keep pet animals, to be kind to the animals 
they meet in the street, he maintained they would 
grow up less cruel to animals and also to their fel- 
low-men and women. Could not we by talks, to 
the little ones especially, about their pets, by anec- 
dotes of noble horses and dogs, stories of the won- 
derful instinctive intelligence of many animals, 
show that many animals do think and fe,el, appre- 
ciate kindness, dumbly appeal against cruelty, suffer 
greatly when overworked ; showing, too, how often 
they are overworked and underfed, and treated 
with needless cruelty. The children would love to 
talk of their pets, and gradually and unconsciously 
learn to appreciate them more, and to care more 
mercifully for them, and to extend their love and 
care to other and more helpless animals. 

Could we not raise the standard of school mor- 
ality by talks on school subjects ; about honesty in 
examinations and recitations, on hypocrisy in act- 
ing differently before than behind the teacher's or 
each other's faces ; on gossip, and school cliques 
and unkind talking about each other ; on kindness 
on the playground, on what books to read and why ? 

By these talks ideas of right and wrong might be 
put into a child's mind who would otherwise, per- 
haps, never even think there was a good or evil 
side to such things. Little, simple talks on love 
and duty towards one's country ; on honesty and 
care in the use of public money and property ; on 
voting according to one's true opinion. Such talks 
would tend to cultivate patriotism, which, in former 
times, was taught in Greece and Rome, and why 
not now in our country ? 

One thing might also be recommended which, I 
presume, most of the schools already have, and 
that is pictures and mottoes on the blackboards. 

A real nbble verse or sentiment continually be- 
fore one's eyes, impresses unconsciously and grad- 
ually, until it may become a part of one's character. 
A motto rather above the children's comprehension 
might be written, and then explained and illustrated, 
and left till they can repeat it, and after that till 
they have grown up to it. This one impressed me 
the other day : " Some say there is no Royal Road 
to Learning ; there is a Royal Road to Learning, 
and that Road is Labor, and they that walk in it 
are Kings!" Another, we might try to keep in 
mind, and have the children do so too, and that is : 
" Not failure, but low aim is crime." 

To sum up : singing, poetry recitations, readings, 
biographies, stories, kindness to animals, talks on 
these, besides on school and patriotic subjects, 
comprise the plan. Each teacher must conduct all 
or any as seems best to her; — a little singing, a lit- 
tle poetry, then a talk on one of these subjects each 
day, or a special day for song and recitation and 
reading, and a talk only on other days ; either vary- 
ing the topics of conversation frequently or at long- 
er intervals. 

Before closing, this committee would like to sug- 
gest an experiment to be tried in one of the schools 
(if any principal is willing to volunteer to make 
the trial) and as it is probably a novel idea, at 
least in public schools, we would suggest that a 



committee of three be appointed to consider the 
subject carefully preparatory to a more full and 
careful discussion. The idea is of a "Legion of 
Honor," not our Roll of Honor, depending, too 
often, upon who is or who is not caught in wrong- 
doing, but another and a higher roll depending not 
upon per cent., but upon real utter trustworthiness ; 
each member to have a badge, and the bearer of 
such a badge to have the freedom of the school ; 
to have the privilege of leaving the room without 
permission, to cross the room when necessary, to 
speak if necessary, or any such small privilege. 
To secure the legion from abuse, no child should 
be given membership unless he showed that in all 
these things, and in more, he was worthy of the 
highest respect — one whom the teacher has never 
had to correct for intentional or careless wrong- 
doing. The badge should be conferred as gravely 
as possible by the principal, on recommendation of 
the teacher, the principal judging whether, through- 
out the school, the pupil bears as good a character 
as in his own room, and only in that case conferring 
the distinction. 

The legion might be increased at any time, or on 
certain days alone, but if a member's name is once 
dropped, it should not be reinstated until deeds of 
repentance, not words, have, through a long time, 
six months or a year, shown real trustworthiness. 
As the scholars stay, usually, but one year with a 
teacher, and as the legion should be open to those 
only who have long shown their faithfulness, we 
would recommend that it be started in the lower 
rooms, and the badge once given, and not being 
forfeited, should continue through the school, the 
scholars bearing such badges to be received by the 
successive teachers as worthy of all trust. If the 
experiment succeeds in the one school trying it, 
and the teachers report it an incentive to faithful 
work and real trustworthiness, would it not be a 
still greater and better incentive if it spread 
through all the schools, and up into the high school. 
And we would recommend, when that time arrives, 
that at least as much importance be attached to 
the members of long-standing in the legion of 
honor on the graduating day in the high school, as 
to those of the greatest intellectual attainments. 

In closing, we would recommend that to aid in 
this instruction certain books be placed in each 
Principal's room in the city from the fund for the 
Teachers' Library. Such books as Gow's "Good Mor- 
als and Gentle Manners." Cowdery's " E ementary 
Lessons in Morals." Hammerton's " Chapters on 
Animals." "Little Folks in Fur and Feathers." 
" Homes without Hands," &c, &c. 

SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


E. M. PATTEN. 

* During the earlier days of our late war, before 
the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, there 
came sometimes as a guest to the house of some 
friends of mine, a tall, homely, old colored woman. 
She could neither read nor write ; she spoke in ne- 
gro dialect ; her dress of some strong, coarse ma- 
terial, with a bright handkerchief worn turban-wise 
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upon the head, would not recommend her to the 
favor of the fashionable or fastidious ; and yet she 
was always a welcome and an honored guest. 

The L— s were Friends, or Quakers, having no 
prejudices of race or color, and she came to the 
table with the family. The dining-room was in the 
front basement, very near the street, and the house 
in quite a fashionable locality ; and it was amusing, 
to say the least, to note how many persons seemed 
to discover during these visits that the direct road 
to any part of the city lay past the L — s' house 
about meal-time. 

This old colored woman was Sojourner Truth; 
the advocate of the rights of her race, the prophet 
of their freedom from slavery. She is no graft of 
centuries of European civilization upon a barbaric 
stock, but the direct outcome of African barbarism. 
Just how old she is, it is impossible to say ; she 
looks as though she might be able to solve for us 
the riddle of the Sphinx, or tell us from personal 
observation how the great stones of the Pyramids 
were raised. But she is probably about a hundred 
years old. She was brought from Africa, when a 
small child, with her father and mother, and sold as 
a slave in New York State. After she grew up and 
had children, she escaped from her master and went 
to live with another family as a free woman. The 
American historian has written the history of slavery 
in the North with averted eyes and flying pen, as 
though trying to think that such a thing never ex- 
isted, so that the records do not read very clearly ; 
but it must have been a milder type of the disease 
than Southern slavery, or she could never have 
lived in the same State with her former owners, as 
she appears to have done for some years, and es- 
caped detection and punishment. After slavery 
was abolished, she went back to her old home, and 
finding that her mistress had given her son to a 
daughter who married and went to Alabama to live, 
thus sending him out of freedom into slavery, she 
demanded that he should be restored to her. She 
had law on her side, anti-slavery friends aided her, 
and her son was freed. ' 

About this time she took up the mis ion of her 
life, the .freeing of her people from the yoke of 
slavery, and with an energy that never tired, a faith 
that never faltered, she went up and down through- 
out the land, pleading the cause of her downtrod- 
den, oppressed people. Poor, unlettered, homely, 
black, her voice had a power to arouse the sleeping 
sense of right in many a cultured heart, and carry 
conviction to many a learned mind. She was an 
orator by nature, a prophet by the gift of God. 

She had firm faith that God would free the slave, 
and thai God was to her a real personal presence. 
Unlike Touissant L' Ouverture, she never coun- 
seled insurrection on the part of the slaves, but ap- 
pealed to the white people to break the chains which 
they had so unjustly fastened upon her race. Wen- 
dell Phillips relates of her, that once, at an anti- 
slavery meeting in Boston, Fred Douglass had de- 
livered an impassioned address, in which he said 
that the white people would never free the slaves, 
and that nought remained but for the colored peo- 
ple to take up arms and fight for their liberty. The 



audience were wrought up to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, and as he closed there seemed some danger 
of personal violence to the speaker. Sojourner sat, 
dark and silent, on one of the front seats, and while 
the tumult rose higher and louder, she raised her 
tall form to its full height, and in that wonderful 
voice of hers, said, "Frederick, is God dead?" 
The effect was magical, the excited audience sub- 
sided, and quiet was speedily restored. 

After the passage of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
she was the messenger selected to present the Bible 
which the colored people gave to President Lin- 
coln ; and after her return from Washington her 
visits to our city became more frequent, and it was 
quite fashionable to call upon her, buy her photo- 
graphs, and — if you were wise — listen to what she 
had to say. But many a silly girl, who, with the 
egotism of youth and ignorance, supposed she was 
conferring an honor, called on the old woman and 
patronized her extensively. One day a friend whom 
she liked very much, called there just as one of 
these damsels was taking her departure. " Honey," 
said Sojourner, " I's glad to see ye, but " — with a 
grim glance in the direction of the departing guest' 
— " I's been gnawred (annoyed), I'd a tole dat gal 
suffin, but I saw she'd no place to put it." 

She was a smoker, and loved her pipe. One 
time a friend attacked her on the subject, and said 
to her, " Sojourner, you are a Christian, are you 
not ?" " Yes, I hope I is." " You believe in the 
Bible, don't you ?" " Yes, I s'pects I do." " Well, 
then, how do you expect to get to heaven, for it is 
said, ' No unclean thing can enter into heaven,' and 
what can be more unclean than the breath of a 
smoker?" "Brudder Smith," she said, with a sly 
twinkle of the eye, " when I dies, I s'pects to leave 
my breff behind me." 

It is many years since I have seen Sojourner, and 
I had supposed that, her mission ended, she had re- 
tired to private life to die in peace ; but in a recent 
copy of a daily paper I find the following item : 

" Wending across a prairie in an open wagon, on 
a mission of charity, was the recent experience of 
the venerable Sojourner Truth, of Kansas. She is 
105 years old, and her trip of 175 miles speaks well 
for her physical vigor." 

Faithful unto the end to the welfare of her people, 
she will lay down her labors and her life together. 

SOME NOTABLE CHANGES IN CHURCH 
METHODS. 



a A. STEARNS. 

There have lately been so many ecclesiastical 
courts making a sensation throughout the nation, 
that it is about time for their special student and 
critic to appear and give the world some insight 
into their works, their methods, their temper and 
spirit, their limitations. So far they have produced 
remarkable results. Every trial for heresy has ac- 
quitted the accused and made a "boom" for him ; 
and every trial for immorality has resulted in noth- 
ing but division and hate in the church and in a Ided 
power and independence on the part of the ac- 
cused. That all this can happen, too, as in the 
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Talmadge case, where the voice of the secular 
press and of public opinion outside the church is 
very decided and stern against the accused, must be 
an indication of some causes at work in the church 
or some changes in its internal relations that ought 
to receive attention. 

When one recalls the stern discipline, the rigid 
creeds, the nice points of morals of the early Pro- 
testant Churches, a conviction arises that the church 
has moved a long way when its pastors themselves 
can be defended against charges of heresy, not 
only, but of falsehood and other " moral rotten- 
ness" by sentimental considerations such as the 
need of " harmony ;" the " injury to the cause " 
done by attacking a popular man who has great 
success in "saving souls" and building up the 
church ; or that a preacher's accusers are his ene- 
mies, and that his friends ought to stand by him 
" under fire " and silence the accusers by a louder 
din. 

Perhaps all these symptoms are explained by as- 
suming that there has been a lowering of the moral 
standard in the church, though church ideals so far 
as they find expression are as high as ever ; or in 
assuming an indifference and blindness to the origi- 
nal and ideal church work on the part of church 
people. But these things themselves require expla- 
nation. Why is the moral standard lower? and 
why has the ideal work of the church faded from 
view ? 

But there are other interesting phenomena in the 
modern church. For instance, the motive for 
church-going has with "the many" passed through 
several stages. Once it was worship. Next it was 
to hear this or that preacher, and later, more and 
more openly, to hear the music. Gradually, side 
by side with these, have developed the social mo- 
tives and motives of display, business interests and 
the like. These could not justly be called changes 
in the church if they did not correspond — we could 
more exactly say respond — to significant movements 
in church methods. But in the same order have 
come sensational preachers,and entertaining preach- 
ing ; operatic choirs, hired singers, and advertised 
musical programmes. Then, further, luxurious pews, 
handsome church decorations and floral displays, 
together with marked difference in the treatment of 
rich and poor — a growing deference to money in 
the church, — have invited the display in dress and 
the strife for social consideration among the mem- 
' bers. 

Now these changes have a meaning as well as the 
others — perhaps the same meaning as the others, 
but though they are demoralizing, these cannot be 
directly referred to moral standards. 

If we say that all these symptoms spring prima- 
rily — though not on the face of things — from a de- 
cline in the power of certain dogmas, we may strike 
a better lead than that of a lower moral standard. 
Certain church dogmas — those that settle the affairs 
of the future life — have, in the past, been very 
profitable in a financial way, though indirectly. 
While these remained strong enough to force peo- 
ple into the church, they could, just as easily, com- 
mand plenty of money, too. The church was mas- 



ter of the situation, and was stern and firm. But 
now that faith in those dogmas is feeble, and a 
change of faith, or no faith at all, is so easy, all 
this is passed. The first, though not the highest 
need of church organizations, is money, and when 
they lose power to command this, they must beg it. 
Here we think lies the secret of all these changes. 
The church has been reduced from a king to a beg- 
gar. In this way the power has gradually passed 
from the church organization to the several ele- 
ments that compose it. The pastors who can hold 
congregations and raise money, are indispensable. 
They and not the church hold the power. The 
members who must be depended on to supply vol- 
untarily now the money for expenses, must be 
courted and pleased ; they must not on any ac- 
count be offended. It will not do to discipline 
them. They are now the masters. Outsiders, too, 
must be courted to help finances. Contributions 
and attendance from them cannot be hoped for un- 
less they are pleased and entertained. These will 
be driven away by stern doctrine, by rigid disci- 
pline, or even by dryness and commonplaces in the 
pulpit. They will enjoy eloquent praise of virtue 
or hear exposures of other people's sins, but no 
tests must be applied to themselves. Under such 
conditions the moral standards — and, for the same 
reasons, the doctrines — of the church must inevi- 
tably relax. On these must fall continual strain. 
They must make sacrifices to the very existence of 
the organization. They must enlarge their borders 
to enfold those of more and more liberal opinions, 
and those of lower and lower grades of character, 
whose money cannot be spared. It is necessity 
that takes God's church and makes of it a rich man's 
church. The Catholic church remains democratic 
solely through the financial power of her dogmas. 

The moral of all this is very plain. The church 
becomes less and less a compact body thoroughly 
organized and effective for a definite work. It 
takes on more and more plainly the character of a 
mere congregation — an audience — to be compared 
in many essentials with that at a theater. It com- 
pels conformity to its own tastes and whims. It 
gathers to be pleased and entertained. It is absurd 
to talk any longer about discipline. The church 
must conform and smile and make itself agreeable, 
or " step down and out." Its principles, its doc- 
trines, its exercises, must all yield as fast as de- 
manded. 

So come about, if we mistake, not, the symptoms 
we took note of at first. Trials for heresy and im- 
morality may be forced, and in accordance with 
established forms they must come before ecclesias- 
tical tribunals, but these are not the real church 
tribunals of to-day, and if the popular voice acquits 
the accused the formal tribunal must find some way 
to accord with the verdict, no matter at what cost 
to its consistency or its convictions. 

It remains to be seen what a church without dis- 
cipline can do for the world. 



If a man foolishly does me wrong, I will return to 
him the protection of my ungrudging love. The more 
evil comes from him, the more good shall go from me. 
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II. THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 



J. C. LEARNED. 



If we admit the personality of God, it seems to 
me most illogical to deny the personality of his 
spirit. The spirit of God without the personality 
of God, has lost the very ground of its existence. 
The spirit of God is but another name for the ac- 
tive influence of God. But God's influence does 
not go beyond himself and so lose its personal 
qualities. Take the instance of a man. Is he per- 
sonal, and his spirit impersonal ? And is a man's 
personality confined to a little five-foot-ten figure 
of flesh and bones, to a bit of self-conscious egotism, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is buried, helpless 
and useless, from our sight ? It must be a pitifully 
small man indeed to be guaged by so small an esti- 
mate. Few men, we hope, are willing to be meas- 
ured by that standard. What do I say then ? 
That the man goes where his thought goes. Where- 
ever his will bears down obstacles by whatever 
means, there goes the man wherever his wisdom 
carries light. Wherever his fidelity keeps others 
faithful, or his goodness blesses the world, there 
lives the man. Think of theologians contending 
over a petty morsel of self-consciousness, making 
all the glory of immortality consist in the power of 
hu gg' n g one's egotistic self in some other world, 
and shedding off all the fruitage of life as of no 
worth, as though the influence a man leaves in the 
world and on society had no part or lot — no con- 
nection with his personality ! No. A man's in- 
fluence does not go beyond his proper self. It is 
his influence, it is he, wherever you find it. It is 
personal wherever it testifies of the power of his 
mind and soul. 

Take Homer, the author of the great epic poem 
of Greece, who fixed for generations the theological 
faith of the most remarkable of ancient nations. 
Gladstone tells us that the influence of the Iliad 
and Odyssey in the world has been only second to 
that of the Bible itself. Shall we say that this 
power to fix belief, to create a nation, to inspire a 
succeeding race of poets, to mould institutions, to 
delight the fancy of all ages, and to-day to enter 
into and increase the culture of all educated men 
— shall we say that this is impersonal, — something 
wholly apart from the man and author and creator 
of this immortal verse ? On the contrary it is in 
the highest degree personal. To be sure the flesh 
and blood Homer, harpist and singer, blind bard 
and beggar, or what not, is since long enough dead. 
Nobody knows where his ashes lie. But the spirit 
of Homer ten times, aye, a thousand times more 
personal than him the barbarous Greeks looked on 
and listened to or in any way realized, lives, breathes, 
speaks in every line of the inspiring epic. Is it 
said we do not know anything about Homer, that 
there is nothing in the long composition to show 
that he wrote it, that his name is even more a myth 
than the themes of his soaring muse, that the tra- 
ditions contradict each other, and the work is as 
likely to be the production of several hands as of 
one ? Nevertheless every page reveals a person as 



its author, and the only mistake we can make about 
that is as to the name ; and it is of the least conse- 
quence to us now whether it were exactly Homer 
or the Homeridae, or Apollo, — whether it were 
spelled with few or many letters. Our admiration 
for the grand performance, and its influence even 
upon our far-distant civilization, is not affected 
thereby. 

Now, there are some who affect to think that 
God is a myth,— who seem to find no good evidence 
as to where he was born or where he lived, if ever 
he lived at all. Solander said he had swept the 
heavens with his telescope and had not found God. 
Others with their microscopes studying dust and 
ashes, or peering about among the minutest organ- 
isms, have had the same experience. No evidence 
anywhere of personality, or only that form of per- 
sonality which vain, selfish man writes with a capi- 
tal /, — whose exceeding delight is to say I, I, I, and 
whose chief hope is everlastingly to cherish himself, 
with very little concern as to what kind of a self it 
is. Friends, it is possible that we have made some 
mistake about the name : men have called the great 
creative personality by various names : but the deep 
fact of cause, of power, of order, the unfathomed 
reality underlying all the activities, providence 
and beauty of the universe,— none have been able 
to hide this fact and reality out of sight. And 
when this capital fact or power expresses itself 
through human life, and flowing into that channel 
lifts individual men and whole societies, and nations 
even, up to higher planes of mental perception and 
moral conduct, we say it is by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit of God. The personal life of God is 
thus superadded to the personal life of man, truth 
is loved, honor is kept, the weak are strengthened, 
purity is established, transgression ceases, conten- 
tion stops, and works of virtue abound. 

If any fact or truth speaks out more plainly than 
any other from the volumes of history — is written 
more clearly than any other in the great book and 
epic poem of nature — it is that of the personality of 
God. What is it all but the sublime thought of the 
Infinite mind taking on image and shape and 
moving through time ? It matters little, perhaps, 
with what letters we spell it, with three or thirty, — 
but to say that there is no personality in the Spirit 
of God, seems to me the last vagary of doubt, the 
despair of life, the death of the universe, the Nem- 
esis of orthodoxy. 



Emerson's paper on " The Preacher," in the Unitarian Re- 
view, has this good word for the use of Sunday: "All civil 
mankind have agreed in leaving one day for contemplation 
against six for practice. I hope that day will keep its honor 
and its use. A wise man advises that we should see to it 
that we read and speak two or three reasonable words, every 
day, amid the crowd of affairs and noise of trifles. I should 
say boldly that we should astonish every day by a beam out 
of eternity; retire a moment to the grand secret we carry in 
our bosom of inspiration from heaven. But certainly on this 
seventh let us be the children of liberty, of reason, of hope ; 
refresh the sentiments; think as spirits think, who belong to 
the universe, whilst our feet walk in the streets of a little 
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town, and our hands work in a small knot of affairs. We 
shall find one result I am sure, — a certain originality and a 
certain haughty liberty proceeding out of our retirement and 
self-communion, which streets can never give, infinitely re- 
moved from all vaporing and bravado, and which yet is more 
than a match for any physical resistance." 

The Independent says: "Bishop Colenso, besides trans- 
lating the Bible into the Zulu language, has won the friend- 
ship of the people by many acts of kindness. As a biblical 
critic he has the esteem of many of the best Continental 
scholars of Europe. In England he has hardly an outspoken 
friend among the higher clergy, except Doctor Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster. Dr. Colenso is supposed to deny the ex- 
istence of a supernatural element in the Bible. At the same 
time, he is a devout theist, and a follower of Jesus as the 
chief Prophet and Teacher of men, and, by his teaching and 
life. Mediator between God and man." 

From a sermon preached at Omaha by W. E. Copeland, 
and printed in the Omaha Newt, we take the following good 
thought: " When some man or woman with enthusiasm and 
at much personal inconvenience, and sometimes great pecuni- 
ary sacrifice, embraces Christianity and joins some sect, all 
the members call on the world to witness the work of the 
spirit. Is it not just as truly a work of the spirit when a 
member of a Christian church joins a band of free-thinkers? 
In each case it is the conviction of truth; the convert is 
moved by a desire for a higher life." 

The State Prett prints and praises a sermon of Rev. O. 
Clute, at Iowa City, on Evolution, from which we take the 
following: "All the great truths of science have thus far 
been a genuine help to true religion. They have helped to 
free religion from narrowness, and from confidence in myths 
and dreams and errors, and have led it to that Divine Spirit 
that is everywhere shown in nature, have led it to a knowl- 
edge of eternal laws and to reverent obedience thereto. A 
great burden of superstition has fallen from religion in obedi- 
ence to the enlightening word of science. What has been 
done in the past we may expect will be done in the future. 
The truths that science yet shall win will lead to nobler con- 
ceptions of God, to wider knowledge of his laws, to more 
perfect obedience to his will As religionists let us rejoice in 
the advance of science. Even this theory of evolution, start- 
ling as it is, has in it nothing which need give alarm to the 
tenderest and most reverent souL We may fearlessly accept 
it as a provisional statement of the method of the working 
of the Divine Spirit. It is but an attempt to trace the pro- 
cess which the Infinite Intelligence has followed in the orderly 
unfolding of the universe. His orderly procedure and his 
power are manifest not only in the procession of the flowers 
that through all the glad summer clothe the world in a more 
than royal garment ; not only in that succession of animal 
life that through infinite geologic ages has filled the world 
with sentient enjoyment ; but more than all and higher than 
all in that magnificent procession of the universe, from chaotic 
nebula to suns and planets ; from inorganic matter to the fra- 
grant violet, the glowing rose and the bird singing all day 
long upon its swinging bough ; from the glimmering intelli- 
gence of the savage, bowing down before his idol of wood or 
stone, to Newton thinking God's thought in the mighty law 
that binds all systems into one ; to Beethoven calling from 
the keys those snbtle harmonies that reach the soul's purest 



depths ; to Isaiah or Paul standing on the summits of truth 
and love and aspiration, where they come into near commu- 
nion with that. God in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Our modern scientists are calling this orderly pro- 
cedure evolution. The name is of small account Called by 
whatever name, it is the everlasting procession of the Holy 
Spirit." 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Under thii head we will hereafter notice all bosks, pamphlets, and mag- 
uines received at this office from publishers, with price and toch editorial 
comment a* our space will admit; thus jiving to publishers an advertising 
medium which will introduce their Liberal and Progressive publications to 
the most appreciative class of readers. 

Any tubticatimi nttictd in thit column emu it erdtndfrtm tku tffict. 

The Atonement, — According to Joseph Cook and Chin- 
ning, a tract by Rev. Charles A. Allen, of Brunswick, Me., 
published by George A. Ellis, toi Milk St Boston. Price 12 
cents per dozen, 90 cents per hundred. 

Thomas Paine, — A lecture by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of 
Ann Arbor, pamphlet 11 pages. For Sale at Unity office. 
Price 10 cents per copy. 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD, 
j. ll. j. 

"What news abroad i' the world!" 
Cincinnati. — Half a hundred subscribers already for the 
new volume of Unity .from Bro. Wendte's Society. As a 
logical sequence that society is now busy in establishing a 
free kindergarten. 

Princeton, Sheffield, and Boda. — R.L.Herbert, of Ge- 
neva, recently struck a missionary circuit through these 
places, and was greeted with large houses. 

The Day-Sprinc. — The wholesome little child's paper, 
published by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, No. 7 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, for March contains a very pretty Easter 
exercise for ten little children. Price 25 cts per dozen copies. 

Easter. — The increasing interest in this Festival of Spring 
among those who have discarded long since its ecclesiastical 
and miraculous meaning, is indicated by the fact that the fifth 
thousand of Mr. Herford's service, published by the W. U. 
S. S. Society, has already been exhausted. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. — Rev. Mr. 
Wendte lectured for the benefit of the Union Literary Socie- 
ty, on the 25th of February, giving a very interesting account 
of a trip through Holland, its scenery and its people. 

The winter term, which has been well attended, closes 
March 31st. and the spring terms open on the 7th of April. 
We commend Antioch to the notice and examination of all 
our liberal people in the West who have children to educate. 

Chicago. — The Methodist ministers have recently been 
discussing the hindrances to revival work. We quote : 
"Dr. Hatfield regarded as an enemy to revivals the high- 
toned sociability which led people to open their doors 
and invite their neighbors and their children to come in 
and have a jolly good dance. The modern waltz, he thought, 
was one of the greatest inventions of the devil ; and 
another great hindrance was a certain class of elegant 
high-moral characters who stood between the church and the 
world, on equally familiar terms with both. He was opposed 
to dancing, cards, joyful singing, and levity of all kinds, as 
being the work of the devil." 
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England. — Tidings reach us of the death of Frances Pow- 
er Cobbe, the earliest and perhaps best interpreter of 
Theodore Parker, across the water. Editor of the best edition 
of his works, herself a scholar, reformer, and moralist, whose 
words have been welcomed to the pages of the ablest reviews, 
and whose published volumes have been welcomed by the 
most thoughtful and progressive readers of the English 
tongue, in her the trust of a Devotee, the zeal of a Philan- 
thropist, and the self-reliance of a Rationalist, beautifully 
blended in a life of rare sweetness and dignity. Such a life 
can scarcely be classed among the "Broken Lights." She her- 
self more than her arguments strengthen the " Hopes of the 
Human Race." 

Conferences. — The Illinois Fraternity and the Wisconsin 
Unitarian Conference will hold a joint spring session at Rock- 
ford, 111., sometime in April. Secretaries Covell and Wright 
are preparing the programme. The Michigan Conference 
meets in the same month. At the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, which convenes at Milwaukee, July 15-18, Messrs. 
Clute, of Iowa, and Crooker, of Indiana, will discuss the 
practical missionery problems of the West. At the meeting 
of the West Unitarian Sunday School Society, to be held in 
connexion with the Conference, Miss Beals, of St. Paul, will 
present a paper on clubs, the part they may perform in the lit- 
ary and social life of our liberal churches. 

The Pacific Slope.— From the Unitarian Advocate for 
February, that comes to us all the way from Olympia, W. T. 
we learn that Mr. Utter, the editor, is discoursing on Christ- 
ianity and modern thought with one hand, while with the 
other he is wrestling with some neighboring clergyman over 
Tiglath-Pileser and its relation to some Bible conundrum 
concerning prophesies. Rev. T. L. Eliot, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, is giving doctrinal lectures in his church. The Advocate 
treats its readers with a whole page of selections from the 
standard creeds of orthodoxy, while the young folks out 
there are playing " Bardell vs. Pickwick," in church parlors. 
In short, things go on in that western West very much as 
they do in the middle West, and tht Advocate,— the Unity of 
the Pacific slope, is doing its best to make things go on bet- 
ter. 

Madison, Wis.— What with a noble new chapel and libra- 
ry room just dedicated to the interests of education, in the 
State University, and Mrs. M. V. Dudley holding the Wis- 
consin State Legislature an hour and a half in her address before 
the Committee on State affairs, in behalf of woman's suffrage, 
and her address being published by the State for the benefit 
of said Legislature, and the bill for the restoration of capital 
punishment, after most determined agitation, defeated by a 
decided vote, and lastly, but not least, Rev. Mr. Simmons 
preaching last Sunday evening in the Opera house, on " The 
Humanity of Jesus," with the microphone near by collecting 
the trembling waves of heresy, and conveying them all over 
the city, while the members of the Telephone Exchange, sat 
in their homes or their offices enjoying the discourse. Who 
can say that Madison is not a progressive city. 

Channing Memorial.— The friends of humanity through- 
out the world are preparing to celebrate the Centennial of the 
birth of this rare friend of the race, on the 7th of April next, 
at Newport, R. I., his birth-place. The celebration will take 
on something of a national character, when the Unitarian de- 
nomination will lay the corner-stone of a Memorial Church. 

In Chicago, a preliminary meeting was held at the Grand 



Pacific Hotel, on the nth inst., to arrange for a large mass 
meeting to be held in Music Hall, where the prominent speak- 
ers of Chicago will be heard. The meeting was well attend- 
ed, and the spirit earnest. The whole matter was entrusted 
to an efficient Committee of Arrangements. 

At Milwaukee, Mr. Gordon is arranging for a series of 
meetings to last through the week, while doubtless the occa- 
sion will be recognized in most of the Liberal pulpUSth rough - 
out the land on the Sunday nearest the anniversary. i 

In England, arrangements are being completed to put 100,- 

000 copies of a complete edition of Channing's works in the 
market, at 25 cents per volume ; while in this country three 
new biographical books are about to appear, one by Rev. C. 
T. Brooks, the poet-preacher of Newport, one volume of re- 
miniscences by Miss Peabody, once, we believe, a member of 
Mr. Channing's family, and one by W. H. Channing, now of 
England, nephew of the great preacher. This will be a one- 
volume condensation of the larger three-volume memoirs of 
the author. Mr. Channing is about to visit this country, and 
will make a lecture tour through the principal cities of the 
country, speaking on topics suitable to the centenary year. 

Lastly, but not least, as will be seen among the "An- 
nouncements," the next issue of Unity will be a memorial 
number. 

Women. — The Protective Committee of the Women's Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, of Boston, of which Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells is Chairman, have recovered $760.00, 
money and property, for 167 different working women during 
the past year. But few of the cases were carried into the 
court, and no percentage charged. 

The Boston Cooking School is giving free instruction to a 
large number of poor women. 

. George Eliot has given permission for the dramatization of 
one of her novels, says the. Woman's Journal, 

Six out of the eight premiums offered to County Superin- 
tendents of Schools, by the Illinois State Fair, have been 
awarded to Mary Allen West, Superintendent of Schools in 
Knox county. 

M. D. Conway writes to the Cincinnati Commercial that 
one of the last notes that Mary Carpenter ever wrote was to 
Miss Cobbe, concerning some stupid man in America who 
had been preaching against both of them, because they de- 
nied the doctrine of endless punishment. She said : "There 
are some things of which the most clear and unanswerable 
reasoning could not convince me. And one of these is that 
a wise, all-powerful and loving Father did create an immortal 
spirit for eternal misery. Joguth's answer to such people is 
the best I ever heard : ' If you are a child of the devil, good. 

1 am a child of God.'" 

Emerson. — Recently, and of his 100th appearance before 
the Concord Lyceum, Higginson writes: "His health is firm, 
his spirit cheerful and serene, as in earlier years, but he sees 
fewer visitors, and finds his days more precious as they grow 
fewer." 

The following note from the Cincinnati Commercial, ex- 
plains itself, as it proves that in mind as in matter, great 
rivers never flow backward : 

Concord, February 17. 

Dear Sir — Some weeks since my father received a letter 
from you inquiring if a statement made to you by a friend in 
Boston, with regard to him was true. 

The statement was that under the influence of Rev . 
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Joseph Cook he had changed his religious belief, and accept- 
ed the doctrines of the orthodox Congregationalists. 

My father receives many letters, but now very seldom writes 
one. 

More than once before letters have been received by him 
from persons in the West asking almost the same question 
that you^sk, one gentleman stating that at Minneapolis, Rev. 
Joseph Cook had stated in a public lecture, that Mr. Emer- 
son and Mf. Alcott had publicly renounced their early re- 
ligious beliefs, accepted Jesus as their Saviour, the Bible as 
divine and joined the orthodox church. Paragraphs have 
lately appeared in the newspapers stating essentially the same 
thing. Therefore it seems to me fair that persons who have 
been perhaps led out of the old paths by Mr Emerson's teach- 
ings, and are now told that he has admitted that he went 
astray and has returned to even a stricter fold than that from 
which he went forth, should know the truth. I therefore asked 
and received leave from my father to answer your note. 

The statement is in every respect incorrect. Mr. Emerson 
is acquainted with Rev. Mr. Cook, who has called upon him, 
when he has exchanged with the orthodox clergymen of Con- 
cord, and by invitation of the latter gentleman, Mr. Emerson 
went on one or two occasion several years since to hear Mr. 
Cook preach in this town. Except on these occasions Mr- 
Emerson has never had any relations with Mr. Cook. He 
never reads his lectures. He has not joined any church, nor 
has he retracted any views expressed in his writings after his 
withdrawal from the ministry. His last words given to the 
public on matters of morals and religion may be found in his 
paper in the North American Review for June 1878, on " The 
Sovereignty of Ethics," and his lecture entitled "The Preach- 
er," delivered to the divinity students at Harvard University 
less than a year ago, and now printed in the Unitarian Review 
for January, 1880. 

Mr. Emerson's friends and readers can judge for themselves 
whether these papers confirm the truth of the tale that is go- 
ing about as to his conversion to orthodoxy. 

Truly yours, 

Edward Waldo Emerson. 

Iowa Citv, Ia.— The Daily Press of the 21st ult., con- 
tains a lecture of Rev. O. Chute, on Atheism, "not ascribing 
to Atheists any immoral character." He discusses with much 
clearness their position, viz : " That matter is the ground of 
all phenomena, matter is the only substance underlying all 
appearances, the cause of all appearances," and concludes 
with a well sustained denial of the common assumption that 
the leaders of modern thought are Atheists. He says : "As 
a matter of fact, however, a large number of the really emi- 
nent men in science, in philosophy, and religion are not athe- 
ists. Mr. Darwin, one of the greatest leaders of modern sci- 
ence, recognizes the existence and power of God as revealed 
in nature. He says: 'To my mind it accords better with 
what we know of the laws impressed on matter by the Crea- 
tor, that the production and extinction of the past and pres- 
ent inhabitants of the world should have been due to the Sec- 
ondary causes, like those governing the birth and death of the 
individual.' " • • Herbert Spencer affirms with great dis- 
tinctness an ultimate Reality, and he ascribes to this Reality 
the atributes of being, casual energy, omnipresence, and eter- 
nity. Prof. John Fiske is one of the ablest and most enthu- 
siastic expounders of the Spencerian philosophy. He speaks 
in many places in clear and positive terms of the existance of 
God. He says : " Provided we bear in mind the symbolic 



character of our words, we may say that God is spirit, 
thought we may not say, in the materilistic sense that God is 
force. 

Bostos. — The Journal of March 1st, contains a report of 
Dr. Bartol's sermon on the 43d anniversary of his ministry 
in the West Church, in which he describes the changes of 
that period. It is not necessary now as then for the minister 
to supply an underpinning for the glory of God's spirit, no more 
than it is necessary to support a planet by other than the law 
of gravitation. "Sad worC has been made with the infernal 
regions, the devil has been chased away." "Preachers of 
every name are compelled to withdraw the stress from sys- 
tems of atonement, trinity, election, regeneration, fore-ordi- 
nation and doom, and to fasten it on being honest, veracious, 
pure and good." The Dr. thus pictures the peers in the pul- 
pits of 40 years ago. " There is Channing at the head, the 
prince of our preachers, whose musical bow none has been 
able since to draw, a performer in a high strain, as on one 
string, or a golden angel, rather, on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple, blowing far and wide through a long trumpet the master 
notes, so few and strong. There is Dewey, whose look and 
tone, bowed head and tenderly-robust feeling, best demon- 
strates to any unbeliever the God he so tenderly communes 
with and reverently adores. There is Walker, whose cogency 
so kindled every subject he undertook, and pressed home with 
such irresistible statement the conclusions he drew, that no hear- 
er could be blind to the light of his argument. There is Gan- 
nett, with a Rationalist's clearness, a Methodist's zeal and an 
early disciple's self-sacrifice, a burning eye, and an utterance 
that was a stream. There is Greenwood, the apostle of 
King's Chapel, the solemn gravity and sweet assurance of 
whose accent and manner, to prove he was in the apostolic 
succession, surpassed any evidence of ordination. There is 
Ware, so gentle and benevolent and withal blunt, having an 
unction of which what ' ran down Aaron's beard to the 
skirts of his garments,' was but a feeble sign. There is 
Frothingham, the scholar and most exquisitely poetic vocal- 
izer of the reasonable belief in all the band. There is Park- 
man, of. whose deep unfeigned devotion his matchless humor 
was but the mask. There is Ephraim Peabody, lowly and 
broad as the sea, with the far-sounding bass of its surge and 
the purity as well as the mellow roar of its waves, leaving a 
name of love and meekness to vie with any that canon or cal- 
endar ever bore. There is Putnam, concentrating his rich 
gifts into a long series of incomparably effective discourses 
from the pulpit, which was his joy and his throne. There is 
Parker, none more able, sincere and brave. There is King, 
later arrived among us an incarnate disinterestedness, with 
the sun in heaven always reflected in his face, who went af- 
ter a pulpit to the Pacific and saved from disunion a State ; a 
new David, by whom the oxen were bought and a king- 
dom found." • • • " Forty years are the foreground and 
two thousand the background of my picture of these men. We 
have got new theories of truth and virtue, but they are varia- 
tions on one old tune. While duty is the same for us as for 
Abraham. * • • Celebrate, then, the permanent and let 
the transient go. * • • • We inhabit a realm of change, 
but much is the same as from the foundation of the world. 
Human creatures are born and they die, but the greetings and 
comfortings abide from age to age. While tears and partings 
last, sympathy will not be a dead language, and its tongue 
will talk in the same everlasting strain of faith and hope and 
love- 
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Worcester, Mass. — The Christian Register gives the en- 
couraging bit of news, that 22 clergymen of this place, have 
issued a circular calling for a reform in funeral services, re- 
buking the extravagant pretensions, and unnecessary publici- 
ty, and calling for more economy and greater privacy. Now 
let ministers generally echo this note of good sense, adding 
to it a still greater reform in marriage ceremonies. This ten- 
dency to transform a sacred religious sacrament into a flip- 
pant social parade, where the costumes, the confectionery, 
and the wedding gifts constitute the chief attractions needs 
checking. 

Apropos to the above, Susan King, in a recent number 
of The Friend's Intelligencer pleads with the ladies to aban- 
don the practice of "going into mourning," urging that it puts 
a false interpretation on death, that " it is painful, and prob- 
ably physically injurious to look constantly upon the dull 
unrelieved black of deep mourning. That over-sensitive child 
felt this who entreated her mother to let her put on a colored 
dress before the usual time for wearing black had elapsed ; — 
she should not think any the less of her dead sister on that 
account." Added to this she says : " If we weigh well the 
burdens of debt which the practice of wearing mourning 
brings in its train, the wasted time and thought, the unwise 
expenditure of money it involves, with the vast amount of 
untruthfulness to which it too often leads,— can we call these 
things small and unimportant in their influence upon the 
welfare of the community at large, and of its individual mem- 
bers?" 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Unity Hymns and Chorals— Prepared by J. Vila Blake, 
W. C. Gannett and F. L. Hosmer, containing about 200 
hymns and 6$ tunes for use in the Congregation and the 



Home, is about ready for the printer, and it is hoped will be 
ready for delivery by June 1st. 

Unity Sunday School Lessons.— The course of Lessons 
on "The Growth of the Hebrew Religion," will be com- 
pleted in one number. We hope to begin in our issue of 
April 15th, a course of eight Lessons on "Channing and the 
Unitarian Movement," to be followed in the autumn by a 
similar series on "Theodore Parker and the Critical and 
Transcendental Movement." Simultaneously with their ap- 
pearance in Unity these lessons will be issued in lesson slips, 
suitable for use in the school. Prices will be announced in 
our next. 

Channing Memorial Number. — The next issue of Unity 
(April 1st) will be devoted to the memory of William Ellery 
Channing, the centenary of whose birth occurs on the seventh 
of next month. This number will be edited by William 
Channing Gannett, son of Dr. Channing's colleague and suc- 
cessor. The number will probably be enlarged to twenty- 
four pages, and will contain an introduction by Mr. Gannett, 
together with short studies of the various phases of the char- 
acter and work of this remarkable man, written by those 
most intimately associated with him in his work. We will 
aim to make this number Unity's contribution of honor to 
one who, more than any other American, has made our name 
and motto possible. 

The number will be issued in time to be used for distribu- 
tion at the various centenary celebrations held throughout 
the country on the seventh. For this purpose we will furnish 
extra copies at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. Those desiring 
extra copies are requested to send their orders as early as 
possible, that a sufficiently large edition may be published to 
meet all demands. 

Editorial Management. — Who comes there? Relief 
guard, with the third relief 1 Mr. Simmons having faithfully 
spent a year as sentinel on the Editorial beat, where he re- 
lieved Mr. Sunderland a year ago, passes a portion of the work 
which he has so acceptably discharged, over to Mr. Jones, who 
now takes his turn as Managing Editor, and hereafter all 
Contributed Articles, Editorial Notes, Items of News, Books 
and Publications for Review, are requested to be sent to his 
address, — J. LI. Jones, Janesville, Wis., — all business com- 
munications, moneys, exchanges, &c, as before, to Frances 
L. Roberts, 75 Madison street, Chicago. There will be no 
essential change either in the purpose, spirit or form of Unity, 
unless it be that by virtue of our added experience and slowly 
accumulated strength, it may be made a little better. The 
following departments will be maintained as regularly as 
practicable through the year: 

1. Editorial Notes occupying the first two pages. 

2. Contributed and Editorial Articles. In this department 
we hope to publish a series of twelve articles on Liberal 
Preachers out of the<Pulpit in England, similar in character 
to the series on American Worthies, published last year. 

3. Exchange Table, containing such citations from the cur- 
rent press as tell for Unity or echo its motto, in charge of a 
special editor. 

4. Notes from the Field. 

5. Possibly a Unity Club and Pastors' Page. 

6. Sunday School Lesson Department, in charge of W. C. 
Gannett. 

7. Scriptures Old and New, contributed irregularly by F. 
L. Hosmer. 

8. Business and Advertising Department, 
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RECEIPTS. 

Channing Seabury, $4 50 ; W. P. Warner, $7.50 ; O. P. 
Peterson, $1.50 ; Col. J. G. C. Lee, $1.50 ; David McCaine, 
$3.00; Daniel McCaine, $1.50; Fred Fleckenstein, $1.50 ; 
Miss M. E. Follett, $1.50; Mary Zinn, $1.25 ; Charles 1 
Spaeth, $1.25 ; G. M. Dakin, $1.25 ; Mrs. J. Graver, $1.25; 
P. 3. Winn, $1.25; D. McCrosky, $1.25; Joel^Rathbun, 
$1.25 ; N. S. Darling, $1 .25 ; Rev. G. E. Gordon, $15 00 ; 
MirsM. A. Smith, $150; Fred K. Gillette, $1.50; Mrs. 
Caroline Ingham, $15.00 ; Hosea Davis, $1.50 ; Daniel Dav- 
is, $1.50; Miss Louisa, G. Wetherall, $1.50; Mrs. Sue 
M. Moulton, $1.50 ; Mrs. G. S. Burbank, $1.50 ; Mrs. M. 

A. Chaney, $1.50; Mrs. G. A. Chapin, $1.50; Miss Abby 
S. Daniels, $1.50; Mrs. L. A. Fisher, $1.50; W. C. Gan- 
nett, $1.50 ; O. C. Greene, $1.50 ; Wm. H. Kelley, $1.50 ; 
Mrs. Addie Ovris, $1,150 ; Miss E. M. Patten, $1.50; J.J. 
Watson, $1.50 ; A. H. Wimbish, $1,50 ; Rev. T. L.Eliot, 
$1.50; F. A. Taylor, $1.50; Miss H. D. Stevenson, $1 50; 
Mrs. C. P. Curtis, $1.50 ; Mrs. W. B. Rogers, $1 50 ; Miss C. 

B. Tilden, $1.50; Mrs. K. G. Wells, $1.50; Mrs. C. V. B. 
Hasbrouck, $1,50 , Mrs. R. J. Thome, $1.50 ; Miss Martha 
M.Coleman, $1.50 ; J. Henshaw, $1.50 ; Mrs. A. O. Tyler, 
$1.30; Albert J. Voiland, $1.50; Miss Emeline Curtis, $1 50; 
Rev. C. J. Howland, $1.50 ; Mrs. D. B. Alcott, $1.50 ; Rev. 
John Snyder, $8.50; C. B. Perry $.75 ; Thomas T. Keener, 
$1.50 Prof. Ezra Abbott, $3.00 ; Miss Ada L. Smith, $1. 10 ; 
Rev. I. F. Porter, $2.00 ; Mrs. G. Webster, $.57 ; Mrs. K. 
G. Wells, $3.00; Miss L. D. Russell, $1.50; Mrs. L. A. 
Plummer, $1.50; Miss L. 8. Cummings, $1.50; Miss Mary 

C. Shannon, $1.30 ; Rev. Geo. T. Cruft, $1.50; Specimen 
copies, $.49. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an expert 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS, 

75 Madison Street 



Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
minds of the West around one common centre ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 



EASTER. 

The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 75 Madi- 
son St., Chicago, has published two special services for that 
day. 

No. 1, Easter, by Rev. J.Vila Blake, 8 pp., containing five 
carols, responsive readings, refrains, &c. Published 1879. 
$2.50 per 100 copies. 

No. 2, Easter Festival Service, by Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, 4 pp., containing three pieces of music, responsive ser- 
vice, a Canticle of commemoration, &c. $2.00 per 100 copies 



BOARD AND INSTRUCTION IN A PRIVATE FAM- 
ILY IN GERMANY. 

A few young ladies or children will be received into a pri- 
vate family residing at Weinheim, Baden, Germany. This 
quaint little town is healthily and charmingly situated on the 
Bergstrasse at the foot of the Odenwald range, and within a 
short ride of Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, Worms, Darmstadt, 
Frankfort, and other German cities. The house is just with- 
out the town walls, is large, surrounded by pleasant grounds, 
and commanding fine views of the Rhine plain and the moun- 
tains. The family are conversant with English. The Ger- 
man spoken in the house is Hanoverian. Instruction is given 
in the family and may be supplemented by the best masters 
from Heidelberg and other cities, who visit the town twice a 
week to give lessons in music, drawing, etc. The celebrated 
Bender Institute for boys is also located in Weinheim. Total 
expenses for board and tuition from $350 to $450 per annum, 
according to number of extra studies pursued. For particu- 
lars, address Rev. C. W. Wendte, 

196 Aubum-St., Cincinnati, O. 
references by permission : 

Madame Jane Wendte, Cincinnati. 

Rev. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., Troy, N. Y. 

Miss F. E. Case, 1334 Spruce-St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Clay McAuley, Washington D. C. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 
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dedication* 

To all those who recognize the germinal quality 
of a great soul ; they who believe that the mature 
soul of Channing was translated still in its infancy; 
they who would fain stand where Channing would 
stand to-cfay, were he permitted to profit, with us, 
by the experiences of the century gone ; they who 
believe that the star of his ideal is still in the future, 
and, looking forward, have deeper interest in the 
century to come than in the century past ; to those 



who would honor Channing by carrying on the 
work which he began, striving to bequeath to 
coming generations, not only the unfinished task, 
but a determination not to cease the labor until 
the Dignity of Human Nature, which Channing 
taught, will be verified in every market, shop and 
home, — until the Universal Brotherhood, which 
Channing prophesied, will be realized in the truce 
of contending dogmas, — the dismantling of sectarian 
fortifications, — the snapping of the last fetter that 
enslaves body or soul of man, — and the furling for- 
ever of the battle-flags of nations, — until the trust 
in the All-Father, which was Channing's stay, will 
have supplanted the gloom and fear in every heart ; 
— to such, of whatever name or clime, this number 
of Unity is heartily dedicated. 

• 1 780-1 880. 

THE CENTURY'S GAIN IN OUR RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 



BY W. C. GANNETT. 



On April 7 th a hundred years will have passed 
away since Channing's birth. In one little chapel 
within the great cathedral of Christendom will be 
heard thanksgiving and praise on that day; and 
from many a larger chapel round the little one will 
come the sound of scattered voices chiming rever- 
ently in the service. The Unitarians in claiming 
Channing as their own, by the very theory of their 
position among the Christian sects still more dis- 
claim him as their own. So far as they are right in 
holding theirs to be a Church of the Essential 
Christianity, their prophets are thereby prophets of 
the central faiths of man. Their joy, then, is that 
the world begins to recognize Channing's kinship 
with those rarer messengers of God whose word, in 
the main, belongs not to a denomination, not even 
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to a religion, but to Religion. Channing's apostle- 
ship is unto all. 

The thirty-eight years since his death in 1842 
have done much to increase this recognition. Add 
to these the years of his life-time, and the century 
thus completed, more than any previous century 
since Christianity took name,-«-that of Luther not 
excepted, — has been a period of religious emanci- 
pation. Channing, as one of the acknowledged 
leaders of religion in this century, is characterized 
at once as an apostle of Religious Liberty. 

But important as they are, the unimportance is 
always greater than the importance of such leaders. 
The truthful way in which to honor Channing is to 
glance, not first at him, but first at the gains won by 
Religious Liberty during these hundred years. 

A hundred years ago Religion in America lay 
bound in triple bonds. The first bond broke while 
Channing was a boy ; the second in his manhood, 
— he himself a leader in that emancipation ; the 
third has been breaking ever since his death, — his 
own work contributing directly, but unintentionally, 
to this end. 

(1.) It was in bondage to the State. The out- 
break of the Revolution found in most of our Col- 
onies an " Established Church," — established in the 
sense in which there is an Established School to- 
day, in which there still are National Churches 
abroad ; a Public Church system supported by the 
law. In New England, save in Rhode Island, it 
was Congregationalism that was thus established ; 
in the South it was Episcopalianism. But the mo- 
ment that the Declaration of Independence set the 
Colonies to framing Constitutions for themselves, 
the drift towards freedom showed itself extending 
even to religion. Half the Conventions ceased to 
support the Church by public tax. Yet almost 
everywhere creed- tests were retained as qualifica- 
tion for holding public office. In New Jersey, South 
Carolina and Georgia the higher officials had to ac- 
cept the Protestant religion ; in North Carolina, the 
Protestant religion and the divine authority of Old 
and New Testaments ; in Pennsylvania, belief in 
God and in the inspiration of the Biblt ; in Dela- 
ware, belief even in the Trinity. In Virginia alone, 
where the Presbyterians and Baptists, led by free- 
thinking Thomas Jefferson, stood against the Epis- 
copalians on this question, the famous act of 1785 
at last was carried, establishing complete religious 
freedom. 

Two years later showed the rate of drift in- 
creasing. Church-establishments were doomed by 
the very theory of " the people's government." If 
" the people " were good enough, each one, to take 
a share in choosing rulers and making their own 
laws political, they were good enough, each one, to 
choose their Church and make their own laws ec- 
clesiastical. When the General Constitution was 
framed in 1787, the framers therefore were ready to 
agree that " No religious tests shall ever be required 
as qualification for any office or public trust under 
the United States;" and the First Amendment 
clinched that word more strongly still. Then one 
by one the States began to follow suit and disestab- 
lish, — till now, for nearly half a century, the "Vol- 



untary System " of Church-support has been every- 
where in vogue among us, the older system linger- 
ing only in a few relics like the Sunday Laws. In 
virtue of that Voluntary System, — " the American 
discovery in political science," — the struggle lies 
behind us and forgotten, which the National 
Churches of Europe have yet to face ; the great 
struggle which to-day is beginning in England, 
France and Belgium. And the struggle, be it re- 
membered, towards which two earnest parties in 
our land are doing their best to drag us back, — the 
Presbyterian League which is striving to place 
"God" and "Christ" and "Bible" as labels on 
the nation's Constitution, — and the Roman Catho- 
lics with- their apparent purpose that the public 
treasury shall support sectarian schools or our Free 
School system cease to be. 

(2.) A hundred years ago Religion in America 
was in bondage to Calvinism. Save for the Quakers 
and a few liberals slowly, timidly, feeling their way 
to new convictions, in the eastern part of Massa- 
chusetts,— save for these the land was a land of a 
single creed. That creed Orthodox, of course ; be- 
lieving in the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Vicarious 
Atonement, man's Total Depravity, the Eternal 
Hell. But more than this : the Congregationalist of 
New England, the Presbyterian of Pennsylvania, 
and, although more moderately, even the Episco- 
palian of Virginia, was a Calvinist. And, always ex- 
cepting the Episcopalian, the Calvinist of that day 
believed his Calvinism ; believed, to-wit, that of a 
thousand men and women whom God Almighty 
made, quite possibly the God Almighty had, before 
their birth, predestined nine hundred to step at 
death into the tortures of the Eternal Hell. It was 
that belief added to " Orthodoxy" that made it 
" Calvinism." 

But, again nearly coeval with the political Revolu- 
tion, ^igns of disaffection from this hideous faith 
appeared, and by the century's end three different 
parties were organizing for revolt ; the same that a 
little later were known respectively as "Univer- 
salists," the " Christian Connexion," and the " Uni- 
tarians." Each had its separate emphases and 
watchwords : the first, " Salvation Sure for All ;" 
the second, "Bible Simplicity," "Let creeds and 
sects and parties fall, and Jesus Christ be all in all ;" 
the third, "the Right of Free Inquiry in Religion," 
"the Harmony of Reason with the Revelation." 
But all three agreed in being (1) a Bible faith ; (2) 
in giving a loud defiant No to Calvinism ; and soon 
(3) in giving a No almost as loud to the doctrines 
of Vicarious Atonement and the Trinity. A thirty 
years' war followed, during which several new sects, 
were born, all very little sisters in the Church ex- 
cept the Campbellites, to join the anti-Calvinists. 
But more important far in numbers than all these 
put together, rose the Methodists, orthodox in all 
things else, but eager to throw the solid weight of 
their denial against the lurid fatalism. In 1 780 the 
Methodists counted as an almost literal zero in this 
country ; to-day who counts so many zero-places 
on the census-tables ? 

And what shall be said of the elder sisters in the 
Church ? This, at least : t hat the Baptists now di- 
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vide themselves upon the Free- Will line ; that to- 
day the Congregationalists as a whole are scarcely 
" Calvinisticalish " in their Calvinism ; and that 
even among Presbyterians one must hunt farther to 
find a full and hearty and avowed and satisfied be- 
liever in the thing than a hundred years ago to find 
a hearty disbeliever ; and that the very Revivalist 
wins souls to heaven to-day by picturing the grace 
of God rather than tries to scare them thither by 
picturing the clutch and the flames of his prede- 
termined wrath. 

(3.) A hundred years ago Religion was in bond- 
age to the Bible. In 1780 to deny that a Revela- 
tion had happened in Palestine eighteen centuries 
before was as absurd and dangerous as to doubt the 
Revolution happening then and there among the 
Colonies. Long after 1800 it made a man uncanny 
to own to sympathy with Thomas Paine or the 
French Deists. Each one of those three parties in 
revolt from Calvinism, — the Unitarian no less than 
the others, — took its stand on Bible-ground ; each 
fought its fight with Bible-texts for weapons ; each 
in turn by Bible-faithfulness was gradually led on 
to discard the doctrines of the Trinity and Vicari- 
ous Atonement. It would be hard to find else- 
where in modern Christendom such strenuous Bi- 
ble-literalists as some of those "little sister" sects 
just spoken of, — the so-called "Church of God," 
for instance, who to Baptism and the Supper add 
Feet washing as an ordinance, and celebrate the 
Supper sitting and at evening, in order to exactly 
tally with the Bible-incidents. In truth, the escape 
from orthodoxy, like Luther's escape from Roman- 
ism, was almost into an intenser Bible-bondage, — 
except among the Unitarian band. 

In that band, — Bible-men, loyal believers in the 
Revelation, as they were, — the principle that Rev- 
elation must be in harmony with Reason had been 
from the outset a signal of real emancipation : if 
they had known how real, how speedy, it might 
have made them halt. The State-bond had snapped; 
Calvin's bond was giving way ; but the half-century 
went by, Channing lived and taught and was about 
to pass away, before the Bible-bond began to break 
and the third declaration of religious independence 
to be noticeably uttered. Then, about 1840, in 
Emerson and Parker, religion in America took its 
stand simply on soul-to-Soul relations between man 
and God, — Human Nature its source and guaran- 
tee ; Reason its interpreter ; Jesus its prophet, but 
not its supernatural revealer; the Bible but one 
scripture, noble yet not altogether noble, among 
the aspirations of the past ; " Law " the eternal fact, 
and " Miracle " the passing misconception of it ; 
and both God and the soul so realized that " Our 
Father who art in the heavens within " became the 
natural thought. 

Emerson and Parker were but signs, — heralds of 
what was on the way. What progress since their 
early day, as the use of the method called " His- 
toric Criticism " has been learned ! As the new 
science called " Comparative Theology " has been 
opened ! As the physical sciences have been recon- 
structing the universe on grander space and time- 
scales before men's thought 1 Not the Free-thinker, 



nor the little Christian sect that scarcely cares to 
longer claim the title "Evangelical," not these 
alone, but the great plains of Orthodoxy itself 
have felt the tumult of the coming Spring through 
all their secret places. Nor even in the secret 
places only. To-day Creeds hold their rank like 
modern Kings, — the basis of "Divine Right" 
crumbling fast beneath them. To-day the Charac- 
ter of God and man is still debased by many a 
favorite emphasis, — and yet, as tested by pulpit, 
platform, newspaper, Convention or Alliance, the 
essentials of Christianity and even of Religion seem 
to receive more stress, the non-essentials less, with 
every decade. And to-day many an orthodox Pro- 
fessor says braver words about the Bible, really 
trusts more to Reason in Religion, and yet is " or- 
thodox,"— than the Unitarian heretics of 1825 ! 

All this gain for " Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion" since Channing's birth in 1780 ! 
Can Unitarianism claim the credit of it ? Simply 
as an early consequence in any great movement of 
the mind, itself becomes a partial cause of later 
consequences. Even " leaven " is an over-boastful 
name for Unitarianism. Can Channing claim much 
credit for it? Only as one among a host of leaders, 
here and abroad, some working in lines theological, 
some in the pathsof science, some in the ways of 
history, some in the ways of philanthropy and social 
reform. Only as one among a host. But among 
them all it may be doubted if any one has done 
more to bring Freedom into the Faith, and keep 
Faith amid the Freedom, of to-day, than the frail 
man with the yearning eyes whose birthday the 
lovers of Faith- with-Freedom are about to celebrate. 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 

A SKETCH OF THE MAN, THE THEOLOGIAN, THE RE 
FORMER. 



BY JOS. H. ALLEN, 
Lectarer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 

The life of Dr. Channing extends just over 
sixty-two years, from 1780 to 1842. His childhood 
was spent at Newport, Rhode Island, where his 
mind received a very serious bent from that eccen- 
tric, stern and Godly old Calvinist, Dr. Hopkins, — 
whose name is best known from his famous tenet, 
that the true test of fitness to be saved is willingness 
to be damned for the glory of God. By that extra- 
ordinary tenet the name " Hopkinsian " has been 
conserved in sectarian tradition to this day. The 
boy Channing was little of person, gentle and seri- 
ous of temper ; yet one story is told, to his credit, 
of a time when that gentle temper flamed out into 
wrath, and into something of a school-boy fight (I 
believe) in defence of some younger comrade. No 
one who saw him in manhood would suspect that 
he had ever been capable of wrath. That one flash 
of it was a symptom of moral health. His walks 
by the beach, and the fresh wind and rolling surge 
of the Atlantic, did a good deal, he says, to nurture 
a certain dreamy and fervent sympathy with nature : 
his spiritual horizon. all through his life, kept always 
that level width. " No spot on earth," he once said, 
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" has helped to form me so much as that beach." 
Except this sympathy with nature, and a sensitive- 
ness of organization almost feminine, there was lit- 
tle to distinguish him at twenty — though his gradu- 
ating oration at eighteen has left a tradition of elo- 
quent fervor, — little, that is, of native genius or in- 
tellectual force to distinguish him from a goodly 
number of serious and generous and cultivated 
young men, who graduate year by year from our 
American colleges. 

His first larger experience of life was had in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where, I imagine, his position as 
teacher helped seclude him from any wide range of 
social intercourse, as well as his even temper of 
mind, and his moral repugnance to the state of so- 
ciety there, which came out long afterwards in his 
hostility to slavery. But, in particular, it was in 
the solitary reflection of these years that he quite 
outgrew and firmly renounced the narrow creed of 
his youth — or what there was narrow in it, — and 
found himself, intelligently and consistently, in the 
ranks of liberal thinkers. I should say, however, 
that the process with him was not one of criticism, 
hardly of investigation, but an even, natural, and 
very devout religious growth. Every step of it was 
taken, not merely with anxious deliberation, but 
with a certain tender, solicitous, remorseful, con- 
scientious, pleading piety, and religious discipline 
of soul, which make the record of those years like 
the record of old saints and pietists. The prospect 
was rather that of a morbid introspective pietism, 
than of a manly, courageous, cheerful and healthy 
religious life, which it afterwards so largely be- 
came. 

To this somewhat hectic experience and temper 
of that time we have to add a great loss of bodily 
health and vigor from the exposures of his sea- 
voyage home. Physically he was never a robust 
man, never I should suppose well in health, after 
those years of his stay in Richmond. His stature 
was small, his frame attenuated, his face thin. The 
clear, wide brow, the great, solemn, wistful eyes, 
the low, melodious and flaming speech, — these were 
native gifts potent to win through a strong and 
sweet persuasion ; but they were united in him with 
a physical frailty that might seem to forbid the hope 
of any serious life-work, and with a bodily frame 
that seemed but enough (to cite the words of Dr. 
Bellows) to anchor his soul to the earth. He was 
never quite an invalid, but he was always a valetu- 
dinarian. In particular, he had a singular sensitive- 
ness to cold ; and the recollection of many of his 
friends will recall his presence, oftenest, at the fire- 
side corner of his warmly-sheltered and softly-fur- 
nished room. That soft and warm shelter he seemed 
always to crave and need, as much as a sick child. 
What to a more vigorous man would be indolent 
indulgence, with him was a necessity of life, and 
the condition cf any working force. Circumstances 
gave him, through all his working and his declining 
years, this necessary shelter, and screened him from 
the raw wind of the world by the surroundings and 
the housings of sufficient wealth. His virtue lay 
not in manly struggle with difficulty and hardship, 
but in the consecration of life-long leisure and am- 



ple opportunity to something very different from a 
selfish luxury. 

A very genuine and great moral power this ten- 
derly nurtured mind became, and is felt to this day, 
— warm, life-generating, spring-like, — among all the 
more turbulent forces that play upon the world. 
The process, too, by which it grew to this great 
spiritual predominance and power was as gentle and 
patient as the spring growth in which its buds be- 
gan to swell. Somewhere about the age of thirty, 
his name began to win upon the public ear as a 
preacher of singular fervor and beauty of utter- 
ance, along with the more brilliant reputation of 
Buckminster, then at its height. It is not easy to 
describe, though it is perhaps not very difficult to 
imagine, the manner and gifts that won their way 
so surely. In his own place in the Federal Street 
pulpit I heard him only once, and saw him only 
once or twice besides — barely enough to verify the 
impression which others have recorded. From the 
stilted and awkward height of that old-fashioned 
lofty mahogany pulpit, with its tall balustraded 
flights of stairs, his face beamed down, it might be 
said without exaggeration, like the face of an angel, 
and his voice floated down like a voice from higher 
spheres. I cannot think of any other preacher of 
those who can fairly be called popular, to whom 
that distant altitude, so lifting him away from his 
congregation, might be called even a positive help. 
His voice, again, was of rare power and attraction, 
—clear, melodious, flowing, slightly plaintive, so as 
curiously to catch and win upon the hearer's sym- 
pathy : its melody and pathos in the reading of a 
hymn was alone a charm that might bring men to 
the listening, like the attraction of sweet music. 
Often, too, when the signs of physical frailty were 
apparent, it might be said that his speech was 
watched and waited for with that sort of hush, as if 
one were waiting to catch his last earthly words. 
All the strength that was in the man went out from 
him in pure spiritual fervor and uplifting moral 
force. Any speech that could be called eloquent, 
or any eloquence that could be called popular, 
could not possibly have depended less than his on 
what are commonly called oratorical gifts ; could 
not possibly have consisted, more than his, in the 
qualities that make a pure disembodied spiritual 
radiance. 

We may reckon ten years of professional life before 
his name began to be known publicly as a leader in 
religious thought ; and again fifteen more, before it 
began to be heard in a wider sphere, as it was for 
about ten years, in the discussion of the gravest 
questions of morals and politics. So that his pro- 
fessional life has three stages, as preacher, as theo- 
logian, and as reformer. 

It is no part of my purpose to criticise or discuss 
the work of these three periods. There is, how- 
ever, a view to be taken of his work, which is quite 
necessary, to understand the peculiar place it holds 
in our religious development, and especially to show 
how it connects itself with what went before and 
after in the particular movement of thought to 
which that work belonged. 

Of his gifts purely personal I have spoken. But 
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there are two things, besides, that are very charac- 
teristic of his mind, and that, in their combination, 
seem best to define the nature of the movement of 
which he was so eminent a leader. 

The first was a very keen and almost morbid sense 
of moral evil. This " conviction of sin " was quite 
as genuine a fruit as any, from the stern old Cal- 
vinistic stock out of which his own faith grew. It 
differed however in him, very widely, from the two 
forms in which it is most commonly found, and 
which are appealed to by religionists generally with 
most emphasis and effect. That sort of conversion, 
or religious crisis, of which Augustine's is the most 
famous and Bunyan's the most familiar type, could 
never have been the experience of Channing. It 
was when he was still a child that he quite outgrew, 
on one side at least, his liability to that great shock 
and catastrophe of religious fear. He had heard a 
sermon on the terrors of the Lord, which to his 
childish mind seemed to wrap life all around, and 
the bright world itself, in gloom and dread : surely, 
he thought, if this is true, none of us can ever smile 
again. But his father, who was a serious man, 
seemed to feel none of this alarm ; and his cheerful 
unconcern gave the boy at first a shock like jesting 
at a funeral — but soon convinced him, once for all, 
that the whole thing was unreal and untrue. The 
grave sense of evil, the real "conviction of sin," 
was not diminished; but, happily for that clear 
conscience and sensitive organization, it never lay 
to his thought against that lurid background of a 
universe of horror. 

It was impossible, too, that his dreamy meditative 
boyhood, the simple purity of his country life, the 
high and devout temper of thought so early trained, 
should ever be made the basis of the keen self-re- 
proach, the passionate remorse, the agonize ! inward 
struggle, which with so many men of saintly virtue 
have been the narrow gateway of the higher life. It 
must have been a calm ascent, and not a sharp con- 
flict against spiritual foes that beset the climbing. 
That life was from the first a process, a culture, a 
growth, not a warfare, a fight, a victory. I do not 
remember that he hints anywhere at a knowledge 
or an understanding of spiritual conflict, such as 
one would have to whom that conflict had been very 
real. Whatever lack of intensity, of the deeper 
springs of moral power, has been found in his life 
or writings, makes them so much the more genuine 
expression of a religious nurture singularly passion- 
less and calm ; and so, the more characteristic of 
his special method and power. 

And again, that conviction of sin was not inten- 
sified, as it is with many, by the spectacle of the 
grosser wrongs or sufferings among men. His ex- 
perience of life was in the main placid, secluded, 
uneventful. Even slavery — and much more, the 
inhumanities of street, factory, mine, hospital, or 
prison — lay in his mind not so much as vivid pic- 
tures of wrong inflicted and suffering endured ; but 
rather as the shadow, intense and deep in quality 
but very dim in outline, that darkened his broad 
and generous idealizings of human life. He saw 
the particular fact, when his mind dwelt upon it at 
all, in its broad relations. That keen and troubled 



sense of a deep reality in what human life displays 
of evil was always with him, — if nothing more, at 
least as a dim background to relieve his far more 
vivid conception of spiritual truth and right. But 
the action of his imagination upon the facts and 
forms that made up the picture was brooding and 
slow. As far as it affected his appeals and efforts 
in behalf of goodness, it was more in a vague gen- 
eral way, to deepen the tone, quicken the motive, 
and give distinct sense of elevation to the religious 
life, than to intensify it by the passion and the 
dread of sin. So that here, too, a certain breadth 
and placidity, rather than vehemence and depth, 
marks the quality of his power. 

It is only against some opposing evil that any 
form of goodness can be felt, as motive or as fact. 
In a similar way it is only as violation of the high- 
est good that our minds can know, that we re'ally 
feel the dread and power of wrong. The Calvinistic 
scheme, which Channing was taught in his youth, 
gave a very keen sense of sin, in the soul or in the 
world, as enmity and rebellion against the sover- 
eignty of God. This necessary contrast, this sus- 
taining force, Channing found in his favorite doc- 
trine of the Dignity of Human Nature. This topic, 
more than any other, made the burden of his preach- 
ing, and the central point, from which he reached 
out towards the Right he upheld on one side, or the 
Wrong he attacked on the other. This new gospel 
of Humanity — remote alike from religious terror and 
irreligious contempt — made Channing's message to 
his generation. The dignity of human nature he 
elevated into a religious dogma, as with himself it 
was an inspiration and a creed. How far it con- 
sisted with the facts of human nature was no more 
his care, than how far the facts of human life con- 
sist with the moral providence of God. " So much 
the worse for the facts.". At any rate, those facts 
were screened from his eye, — at least greatly 
softened and dimmed in outline, — by the peculiar 
seclusion that sheltered while it developed his re- 
ligious life. It was a generous faith : full of a noble 
confidence in man's nature and destiny, — full of a 
noble sympathy with what is best in all forms of 
natural goodness ; full of a noble aspiration towards 
a better earthly future for man, and the redress of 
all evils in society, as well as the victories of con- 
science in the soul. And this "gospel of Human- 
ity" was a form of modern piety all the more 
strongly marked in him, because relieved against 
that earnest and sincere, but dreadful and implaca- 
ble, belief, from which the religious experience of 
his early years had set him free. 

The thought has been made quite too familiar to 
us, as part of the peculiar gospel of our time, to 
need dwelling on here. But it may be worth while 
to notice, very briefly, how from this central posi- 
tion Dr. Channing met and did those tasks which 
have made his name best known, and given it the 
widest influence. 

There are, first, three or four discourses of Doc- 
trine — the same which made him the unchallenged 
and ever revered leader of his own religious body. 
It was the event which more than any other one 
gave them the courage of their convictions and con- 
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fidence of their future — when in Baltimore, in 1819, 
he took up one by' one, in calm and deliberate at- 
tack, the series of opinions by which Orthodox is 
distinguished from Liberal Christianity. It was not 
in the way of learned, critical, scholarly discussion : 
that he left to men otherwise qualified and gifted. 
It was simply in the way of eloquent, fervent, ele- 
vated appeal, against the wrong done to the char- 
acter of God, the blight put upon the life of man, 
by a scheme so full (as he regarded it) of unreason, 
inhumanity, and gloom. The delivery of this dis- 
course was an event, because it publicly enlisted 
the most eloquent, best known and 'most honored 
minister of Boston on one side as against the other ; 
because it did more than any other one thing to 
crystallize the forces and convictions of the liberal 
party among New England Congregationalists, then 
only beginning to be known as Unitarian. 

To what might be called the speculative side of 
this movement Channing did not make any very 
distinct contribution of thought : his sympathies 
were large and liberal ; his opinions in matters of 
theology were simply the common thought of the 
more serious, devout, conservative, of those who 
had outgrown the ancient creed. His intellectual 
method was a firm but gentle. dogmatism. Religi- 
ous truth with him was more a matter of contem- 
plation than of study or clear definition. Natural 
or critical science he knew very little about. He 
was content with great vagueness of view, provided 
the religious want of his mind was fairly met : thus 
he hovered always on the edge of an Arianism in 
which a soberer thinker would hardly find rest or 
satisfaction ; and was content to say that we know 
too little about the ultimate nature of matter to 
criticise the story of the Ascension. His strong 
points were not these ; but those wide and gener- 
ous views of the Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man, the Dignity of Human Nature, the 
Free Communion of the ideal Church, which made 
the theme of discourse in several volumes of elo- 
quent and noble sermons, and constitute still the 
best body of practical divinity that the Unitarian 
movement in this country has produced. 

It was in the midst of these labors, and in the 
second period (as I have called it) of his public 
life, that he sounded the first distinct note of that 
practical Christian philanthropy, with which his 
name has been most widely and honorably con- 
nected — in a sermon on that most sacred and ben- 
eficent mission among the poor, begun by his near 
friend Joseph Tuckerman. This has been the most 
characteristic, the best organized, and far the most 
successful co-operative work that the Unitarian 
body has ever attempted by way of church action : 
perhaps Channing's word did as much as any man's 
to dignify and endear it in the heart of its munifi- 
cent supporters, to this day. From this the step 
was easy to those questions of Temperance and 
Education which now began to show themselves in 
new shapes ; and from these again to those which 
lay upon the border line of morals and politics — 
viz : War and Slavery. The spirit and the main 
line of argument with which he would approach 
such topics as these may easily enough be taken fQ r 



granted, as soon as we know his general cast of 
thought Happily for him, the public temper had 
not become so roused and jealous regarding any of 
them as it has been since ; and, though there was 
some regret, some remonstrance, some resentment 
perhaps, yet there was not the angry hostility which 
even the gentlest word on some of these matters 
would have been sure to provoke a few years later. 
( To be concluded in next number.) 

CHANNING. 
1S42. 

I watch the circle of the eternal years, 
And read forever in the storied page 
One lengthened roll of blood, and wrong, and tears, — 
One onward step of Truth from age to age. 

Men slay the prophets ; fagot, rack and cross 

Make up the groaning record of the past ; 
But Evil's triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at last. 

No power can die that ever wrought for Truth : 

Thereby a law of Nature it became, 
And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth 
When he who called it forth is but a name. 

Thou livest in the life of all good things ; 

The words thou spak'st for freedom shall not die. 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy faith has wings 
To soar where hence thy hope could hardly fly. 

Thou art not idle: in thy higher sphere 
Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks. 
And strength, to perfect what it dreamed of here, 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks. 

And often, from that other world, on this 

Some gleams, from great souls gone before, may shine. 
To shed on struggling hearts a clearer bliss, 
And clothe the Right with lustre more divine. 

From off the starry mountain-peak of song 
Thy spirit shows me in the coming time 
An earth unwithered by the foot of Wrong, — 
A race revering its own soul sublime ! 

— James Russell Lowell. 

CHANNING THE PREACHER. 



BY C A. BARTOL. 

That Mirabeau was a born orator appeared, said 
one, in the shape of his mouth : and Channing 
could not have shown the large and open delivery 
that characterized him save by reason of a physical 
conformation to happy speech. What a cathedral- 
voice he had, was evinced in the ringing and reso-' 
nant tones, it issued with, when the man was almost 
too weak to stand and deliver it, and became utterly 
spent not so much with the effort he made as with 
the divine declamation to which some prompter in 
him impelled. His slender figure dilated in the 
church and he swam in the audience which was 
like a sea he plunged into from the pulpit ; and yet 
he was so independent of the excitement and re- 
sponse that if, at the last, he did not feel quite corn- 
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petent to address the multitude that had come to 
hear him, he would beckon to the colleague, who 
-was so abundant in labor and willing to do more 
than his part, to take, his place. Inspired as Chan- 
ging was, he needed to be prepared. He was not 
comparatively good in an impromptu, and such of 
his extemporaneous addresses as it was my privi- 
lege to hear had no singular excellence or success, 
while in no preacher was the gift more marked of 
eloquent and fervent outpouring of the spirit than 
in Ezra Stiles Gannett, his associate and compeer. 
Dr. Channing, for his best prosperity in the pulpit, 
could never trust to the impulse of the moment, but 
must contemplate his subject and the occasion in 
his study and from afar. His discourse was not a 
jet, but a stream. He gave to the people no flashes, 
but views. He employed, if I may use the figure, 
a galvanic battery, not the electric jar. 

There was nothing witty, brilliant, ingenious or 
what we call felicitous in the themes he handled or 
the points he made. He chose to deal only with 
great matters, however simple and commonplace ; 
and an unaffected naturalness, simplicity, sincerity 
and earnestness distinguished his style. There 
were in his manner no surprising turns, manoeuvres 
or flank movements. He fought a frank battle with 
error and iniquity on the open field. His origi- 
nality was less in the novelty of his suggestions 
than in his identification of himself with his case 
or his cause. I do not think it too much to say 
that his calm resembled, and perhaps was caught 
from, that of the Master to whom in the largest 
fashion of friendship he was so loyal to the end of 
his days, and whom he longed and expected to see 
in heaven. It was my privilege as a young divinity 
student, now nearly 'fifty years ago, to hear both 
Channing and Father Taylor, the world-famous 
Bethel preacher, on the same day. If I was more 
enlightened and steadied, in " Federal street," in 
the morning, I was more stirred and warmed in the 
afternoon at " North Square." I shall have to con- 
fess that, in contrast with the Methodist, — who told 
me afterwards with a laugh when I asked him for a 
subject, that his text would be too hot for me to 
hold, — the Liberal Unitarian seemed rather cool ; 
and I have not recovered from the impression that 
it was the difference of great talent from great 
genius that I had observed in the two men. But 
there was an elevation in Channing all his own, a 

"Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the boundless fields of air," 

a lofty and smooth eagle-flight, which lifted him 
above and set him apart from common men : and 
the height was not so much of imagination as of 
aim. 

So I shall add, that in no instance, in the minis- 
terial profession has a person's character been 
more shown in his words. What is saturated with 
spirit goes, though in but a whisper from the lips : 
and how his syllables went into the congregation, — 
and sought out every cranny in the galleries and 
crevice of the pews ! Small, if any, was the com- 
plaint of his not being heard ! His accent was au- 
dibleness. Every loud utterance or lisp became an 
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instantaneous echo, as shouts or under-tones are 
returned, in the silence, across a clear lake from a 
sheer mountain-side. What a stillness in the com- 
pany was the medium for what he spoke ! What an 
awakening of thought and conscience, memory, 
hope* and a love refined into such holiness that no 
earthly taint was left, waited on the articulations so 
musical and so urgent, as they were so peculiarly 
distinct, of that persuasive tongue ! Since the 
Scriptures left the pens or were vocal from the 
mouths of prophets and apostles, and since the 
Good News were sounded from him who " spake as 
never man spake," we have had no more devoted 
and biblical man, — biblical in the mode of his ap- 
peal, and in his directness of purpose and his free- 
dom from any ulterior or collateral design. 

Channing's earlier preaching is said to have been 
more practical and pungent to the moral sense than 
the latter, whose ideality we so well know. Few, 
if any, now in the world can remember the time 
when the lowly man preferred for his ministrations 
the smaller place which his power was to make so 
eminent in Boston. By the tides of business and 
time, the old building— to which having walked 
with him I can testify he knew through the town 
the nearest way — has been long ago removed. It 
is pity we have not or could not have, as a memo- 
rial of his initiation and first effects on the public 
mind, a volume printed of what he habitually said, 
soon after the nineteenth century began, not for the 
speculative but ethical and religious interest it 
would present. Doubtless he grew continually in 
all the dimensions of spiritual depth and breadth 
and height, every day that he lived. His old age 
was his youth, the most vigorous, enterprising and 
hopeful part of his career, although his preaching 
then was seldom in the temple and mostly through 
the press. What a sounding-board was the conti- 
nent for all he published against slavery and for 
freedom of body and soul, and what a tabernacle 
for him, even out of resistance and reproach, all 
denominations were to build ! To a fine ear, that 
remembers the tones of the meeting-house, the ser- 
mon cannot be distinguished in the essay. 

It was 'one of my chief pleasures to listen, in 
Newport, which seeks now to commemorate Chan- 
ning with a new church, to his discourse at the 
dedication there of the Unitarian Congregational 
Church, in 1836, a little more than six years before 
he died. It fell like a symphony of Beethoven on 
the ear. It transported every hearer into a heavenly 
air. It melted while it lifted the heart. Of any 
attempt to make an impression there was in it no 
sign, — as there could not have been in that swan- 
song, at Lenox, over British emancipation in Jamai- 
ca, a reverberation or accompaniment, as it was, of 
Miriam's timbrel as she stood on the hither side of 
the Red Sea. That Channing honored the vocation 
he loved, must be the conviction of all now in it, of 
every name. 



A religious lady, finding Channing's work on my table, was 
horror-struck. I told her that if we ever got to heaven we 
should find Dr. Channing revolving around the central Light 
in an orbit immeasurably nearer than ours.— F. IV, Robertson. 
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CHANNING'S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 



BY E. S. GANNETT, 
Dr. Channing's Colleague and Successor at Federal St. Church. 
(Extract* fr*m Addrut mi Dtlivtrtd in 1S43 and 1S67.) 

Deeper even than his love of liberty *as the 
sentiment of religion. His religion pervaded and 
filled his being, it was the strength and joy of his 
soul. So devoid was he of austerity or artificial 
solemnity, such a calm simplicity ran through his 
whole life, that the depth of religious emotion 
which lay within his heart may not have been 
known to most observers. In him religion wrought 
with less opposition from appetite or self-will than 
she must generally encounter in her endeavors to 
form the soul into the likeness of the Divine image, 
and in him therefore was seen that "beauty of 
holiness," which shown through the habits of his 
daily life like the sunlight through the clouds 
which it fills with radiance. 

Dr. Channing's piety was founded on the Christ- 
ian revelation of " the Father." It was the piety 
of profound reverence tempered by filial love. 
The goodness of God was reflected upon his heart 
from everything in the creation. In the Divine 
Providence he placed a trust so grateful, patient, 
and entire, that it seemed like a child's confidence 
in a parent's care, — and such it was. His concep- 
tions of the Divine government were singularity 
real, and they gave him a composure of spirit and 
a steadfastness of hope that have seldom been 
equalled. To his view the " exceeding sinfulness" 
of sin was manifest from its character of oppo- 
sition or insensibility to a God, who revealed him- 
self, in his laws and judgments not less than in his 
gifts, as Love. Whatever darkened or confused 
the image of the Father as set before man in the 
Gospel, he regarded with the utmost grief and was 
most anxious to remove. He wished that others 
might see, with him, the Infinite Father seated on 
the throne of the universe. With this tender and 
reverential piety he united a conscientiousness that 
that was worthy to be its companion. I never saw 
another man in whom the principle of rectitude 
was so strong and wakeful. It was this alone that 
ever made me afraid of him, but I did stand in fear 
of that judgment which would never let partiality, 
nor compassion even, blind him to any compro- 
mise of personal integrity. Always ready to be as 
lenient as the truth would permit, his discernment 
of moral obliquity was too keen and the impression 
it made, on him to deep to allow any one who 
wished to retain his esteem to deviate from the 
line of right. 

Central among his religious convictions was his 
faith in Christianity. To him the Christian relig- 
ion was God's "unspeakable gift." It was his 
study a"nd his delight ; the occasion of an unutter- 
able gratitude and an unquenchable hope. Jesus 
was the messenger and the revelation of the Father, 
the manifestation and pledge of the Divine love to 
man. On this theme, oh ! how eloquently would 
he speak ; with the eloquence of faith, and feeling 
and experience. Christianity, in his estimation, 
was not so much stamped as impregnated with 



divinity. Its revelations he welcomed, its com- 
mandments he received, its promises he cherished. 
On the Christian religion he built all his hopes for 
the individual and for the race. With him it was 
at once the bow of promise and the instrument of 
regeneration. The character of Christ he studied 
with intense interest. He there enlarged and rec- 
tified his knowledge of God ; he there learned the 
destiny of man. Jesus glorified through suffering, 
a Conquerer and a Savior through submission to 
death, was a theme which kindled his soul into 
Apostolic rapture. From the cross he saw beams 
of mercy descending upon a dark and sinful world. 
How have our hearts, my brethren, thrilled as his 
simple words of faith and love, uttered over the 
memorials of our Lord's passion, have carried us 
to Calvary, and from Calvary to heaven. 

He had hope for man, and he had faith in man. 
This faith in the capabilities and destinies of human 
nature was perhaps his most conspicuous peculi- 
arity. As a theologian and a preacher, it was un- 
questionably that which distinguished him. The 
worth of man, in the sight of God ; the worth of 
man, as the creature of God.and the possessor of 
faculties on which are imprinted the laws of 
boundless expansion and endless growth ; the 
worth of man, as attested by the blood of Christ 
shed for his redemption ; the worth of man, as 
therefore the fact which lies at the foundation of all 
religious aspiration or effort, teaching or culture, 
it seemed to be made the special office of this 
minister of the truth to establish in the belief of his 
fellow-men. He saw them blind to this, the most 
important fact concerning themselves. The the- 
ology of the Christian world denied this fact, and 
its religion passed it by without notice. He felt him- 
self called to become its expounder and defender. 
Dr. Channing had no love of controversy ; it was 
foreign from his gentle spirit and his pure tastes. But 
when he saw the character of the Heavnly Father 
misunderstood and traduced, and man made the 
victim as well as the subject of his brother's mis- 
representation, he felt himself bound to expose the 
enormity of such errors. So inveterate was the 
belief respecting man's native vileness, so did it 
color all religious teaching and affect religious ex- 
perience, that he spoke and wrote on this subject 
with a strength of expression, and a frequency, that 
may have created an impression that he either ex- 
aggerated or overvalued the true doctrine. But 
was it so ? His doctrine was, that human nature is 
God's work, and therefore cannot be vile ; that it 
is the most wonderful work of his hands with which 
we are acquainted, and therefore should be treated 
with respect ; that it is made in the " image of 
God," and therefore is worthy of the highest con- 
sideration. He demanded reverence for human 
nature as it comes from the hands of the Creator, 
and he said that both justice and piety require us 
to regard it with serious and grateful reverence. 
Was he not right? He did not ask you to rever- 
ence human character, nor man as he appears with 
the signatures of his Divine origin effaced and his 
spiritual being foul with sin ; but human nature, 
I as God sends it down from his own creative will, 
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when he makes the new-born being " a living soul." 
On this doctrine Dr. Channing founded the most 
solemn expositions of duty, and the most fearful 
exposures of sin. The dignity of human nature 
proved the degradation of the sinner. The guilt 
was shown to be in proportion to the fall. Others 
may have indiscreetly handled this doctrine, and 
not only turned it from its proper uses, but mis- 
taken its character, and so have wrought mischief 
in the name of truth ; but this cannot impair the 
correctness or the value of the representations, 
which he so vividly displayed and so forcibly 
maintained, that they affected men as if a new dis- 
covery had flashed upon their minds. It is through 
the exhibition of his views of human nature, that 
Dr. Channing will probably hereafter hold his 
place among the great religious teachers of his age 
and of posterity. 

In regard to the authority of Scripture, the super- 
natural mission and the miracles of Christ, the im- 
portance of religious institutions, and the articles' 
of belief which distinguish the Unitarian body from 
the rest of the Christian Church, he neither hesi- 
tated nor wavered. He has been cited as one who 
lent his countenance to the most radical doctrines ; 
and, again, been represented as adopting at the 
close of his life a faith which he always repudiated. 
Such contradictory statements find their reconcilia- 
tion in the independence of ecclesiastical or social 
control which he asserted and defended. It is easy 
to select from his writings passages that may be 
used to support either side ; just as it is easy to 
draw opposite lessons from the Bible. Only he 
who looks at but one aspect of truth is sure of never 
being quoted against himself. If Dr. Channing was 
the champion of freedom, he was not less the 
apostle of faith. If he encouraged inquiry, he did 
not renounce authority. If he was hopeful for the 
future, he was not disdainful of the past. 

As he grew older, after meditation and prayer 
had wrought their work in raising his mind into a 
clearer atmosphere, he, doubtless, saw the relations 
of truth, saw truth itself, the manifold truth which 
it belongs to the religious teacher to expound, as 
he had not seen them in earlier life. He enjoyed 
the recompense of that mental fairness, without 
which progress is only the exchange of one preju- 
dice for another. He would not permit his views 
to be circumscribed by sectarian bounds, and re- 
treated from any attempt at denominational organi- 
zation. In this sense, and in no other, he meant 
to be understood when he said, that, as he ad- 
vanced in life, he became less a Unitarian. In his 
almost passionate eagerness to reach more of that 
truth to which a finite intelligence must be for 
ever climbing, denial of error could not satisfy 
him. The positive doctrines which he had done 
so much to spread, he never discarded nor under- 
valued. He died, as he lived, waiting for more, 
but thankful for that which he had ; catching the 
whispers of the Spirit to his own soul, but not skep- 
tical in regard to its more audible speech to other 
listeners. 

Every institution is but the lengthened shadow of some 
great man. — Emtrton. 



CHANNING'S INFLUENCE ON UNIVER- 
SALISM. 



BY I. M. ATWOOD. 
(President of t'te Universalis! Theological School, at Canton, N. Y.] 



The great name of Unitarianism is Channing. 
The great name of Universalism is Ballou. These 
men owe some part of their prominence in their 
respective denominations to historical position. 
They were near the beginnings of the movements 
they did so much to direct, — the first master-minds 
that exerted a controlling influence in the councils 
of each. But the larger part of their fame and 
power is due to exceptional endowments. They 
had providential opportunities ; but still more, they 
were providential men. 

It is more easy to contrast than to compare these 
great Church Fathers of the modern era. Ballou 
was ten years the senior, as he was also ten years 
the survivor, of Channing. They came of essen- 
tially the same New England stock ; but one was 
tall and stalwart, while the other was short and 
slight. Both were early imbued with a severe type 
of Calvinism, and both were soon repelled from it. 
But while Ballou enjoyed only the most meagre ed- 
ucational and social advantages, Channing was, 
perhaps, as fortunate in both respects as any young 
American of his time. Again, Ballou revolted from 
Calvinism as a caricature of God. Channing was 
particularly offended with it because it maligned 
human nature and extinguished the hope of human 
improvement. Ballou was by constitution a thinker 
and a logician : Channing was a philosopher and a 
poet. It was not accident, therefore, which deter- 
mined one to be a theologian and a controversialist, 
and the other a reformer and a philanthropist. 

The Universalist and Unitarian bodies have been 
distinguished by traits which might almost be de- 
scribed as inheritances from the two eminent fath- 
ers. They had a nearly contemporaneous origin. 
Both arose in New England and have flourished 
chiefly there. They are so alike that the public 
classes them together, and the mention of the one 
calls up the image of the other. Yet their types 
are distinct. In the early day Universalism made 
its appeal to, and had its vocation among, the com- 
mon people ; while Unitarianism addressed a smaller 
and select class. In that day almost every Unita- 
rian preacher was a graduate of Harvard College. 
At the same time the college graduates in the Uni- 
versalist ministry might have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The one sect had exceptional 
culture, wealth, social position. The other stood 
in sharp contrast to it in each particular. Changes 
came' gradually over both denominations, and they 
are in most respects less unlike to-dav than they 
were at the beginning of the century. Standing in 
such close fellowship of thought and competing for 
occupancy of the same territory, it could not be 
otherwise than that they should mutually affect 
each other. There is some ground for the opinion 
that Universalism has wrought quite as potently, to 
say the least, in the Unitarian body, as Unitarian- 
ism has in the Universalist communion. But we 
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note here only the latter : or more narrowly, the 
influence of Channing on Universalism. 

It may sound like a truism to say that a man 
cannot impart what he does not possess. But the 
import of this maxim is apt to be overlooked in es- 
timating a man's influence. It is thought he may 
be a power beyond his personal value by force of 
intellect or eloquence of speech. But it is not a 
man's thoughts or words so much as a subtle per- 
sonal element of character, felt through his words, 
that exerts influence. Dr. Channing's word was at 
the same time graceful and strong, illuminating and 
quickening. But it may be doubted whether it 
was so much superior in fact or form to that of 
some of his literary and religious compeers. His 
word was powerful, chiefly, because it was Chan- 
ning's word. A great soul, a majestic and trans- 
parent moral nature, was discerned behind the word. 

This, then, was what Channing had to give —mor- 
al discernment, moral conviction, moral enthusiasm, 
raised to the highest power in a character of unique 
moral elevation. The range of his thinking was 
far above the ordinary levels. Whatever theme he 
touched was immediately lifted up and displayed 
in its universal relations. On his tongue or pen no 
topic could be trivial, no interest narrow, no sug- 
gestion commonplace. The grandeur of the world, 
the dignity of life, the glory of virtue, became ob- 
vious verities when he held the glass to your eye. 
To all who had any capacity of appreciation for this 
new and loftier realm disclosed by Channing, he 
became at once apostle and oracle. Universalists, 
and in particular the Universalist clergy, felt spirit- 
ual kinship with Channing from an early day. He 
has not had more appreciative students anywhere 
than the present generation of Universalist minis- 
ters. Even before that wise stroke of liberal policy, 
inaugurated by the Unitarian Association, which 
placed a copy of Channing's works in the library of 
every minister who asked for it, the study of a Uni- 
versalist clergyman was not thought to be fully 
equipped without this literary and religious thesaurus. 

It scarcely needs be said that Channing has 
preached in Universalist pulpits for many years. 
His great spirit and his large and lofty views have 
become articulate on the tongue of all true liberals 
in every church. He preaches in more Orthodox 
pulpits to-day, probably, than in Unitarian and 
Universalist combined. Any one who knows the 
Channing grand march will find preachers all over 
the country keeping step to that inspiring air. Uni- 
versalist preachers learned the strain earlier and 
have shown a prompter sympathy with it, perhaps, 
than any others outside Channing's own denomina- 
tional ranks. He would be a rash man who. should 
undertake to measure the sum of influence exerted 
on any church from any source. All of us have 
felt and responded to many potent persuasions in 
the wonderful period since Channing was carried 
to his grave. But there can be no manner of doubt 
with any well informed Universalist, that his denom- 
ination has been largely indebted for its improved 
literary taste and graces, for its growing disposition 
to identify the improvement of mankind with their 
salvation, and for its enriched moral life, to the in- 



fluence of which Dr. Channing has been the chief 
source. 

Some incidental effects of the influence which 
may be referred, in a large way, to Channing, have 
been looked upon by many Universalists as of 
doubtful value. ^Channing had, along with great 
breadth of vision and catholicity of temper, an al- 
most morbid dread of the repressing power of 
pledges and organizations. He felt that ecclesiasti- 
cal authority is so liable to be made a means of op- 
pression that the only safe position for an indepen- 
dent and progressive man is an attitude of perpet- 
ual protest. Liberty was with him the first condi- 
tion of religious life. It has seemed to many care- 
ful observers that Channing's idiosyncrasy has be- 
come a chronic disorder in the Unitarian body; 
and the same persons have not been moved to spe- 
cial expressions of gratitude for that measure of the 
individualizing and independent spirit which has 
been imbibed by Universalists. Others have taken 
a different and happier view. The sect-spirit, they 
think, had an unusual native development among 
Universalists, and one quite incongruous with the 
free type of their theology. And they esteem it a 
mark of the favor of Providence that He turned so 
large a current of liberal tendency into the conser- 
vative stream of our denominational life. Both 
parties have long since ceased to have any anxiety 
lest the providential mission of the Universalist 
Church shall be defeated, either because of original 
depravity or acquired infirmities. 

Another of the effects alluded to is the bias which 
Universalist preachers have received from the 
Channing influence towards a literary and essay- 
like style of sermonizing. Opinions will vary on 
this point. But I have no hesitancy in affirming 
that while for the permanent influence of a really 
great thinker and reformer, like Dr. Channing, the 
thought demands a classic setting, for the widest 
and best effect of ordinary sermonizing, a different, 
more simple, direct and free style is required. It 
would be a hasty inference, however, that actual 
damage had accrued from this source. On the 
contrary, it may be alleged with reason that the 
early habit of "rude speech" needed the rectifying 
influence of a high literary model. And such, 
without doubt, Channing became to a considerable 
fraction of the preachers of the Universalist body. 
In some instances the force of a great example car- 
ried the admirer beyond the safe limit ; but when 
losses and gains are balanced against each other, 
it scarcely admits of question that something re- 
mains to the credit of the latter. 

It costs nothing to make acknowledgment of the 
debt of Universalism to Channing. Rather it is a 
satisfaction to have the opportunity to confess with 
joy that the great and luminous soul, who shed such 
a beneficent light on the dark problems of Ameri- 
can Christianity . and American civilization, dis- 
pensed no small measure of the healing that was in 
his beams on the course of that coeval and co- 
operative movement, which, in the providence of 
God, must share the honor and divide the reproach 
of undermining Orthodoxy and inventing Liberal 
| Christianity. 
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CHANNING'S INFLUENCE ABROAD. 



BY E. E. HALE. 



It is a pity to have to confess it, but it is probably 
true that Channing's name is more generally known 
or cited among people who read in Europe, than it 
is in America. They do not draw the lines of sect 
there so closely as we do. With us all the machin- 
ery of the Roman Catholic Church, of the great 
Presbyterian body, of the Episcopalians, indeed 
the machinery of all the sects, would be used to 
hinder the reading of Channing. To see a volume 
of Channing on the table is here prima facie evi- 
dence of dissent from these great bodies. But, in 
Europe, both on the Continent and in England, his 
name was very early known among students of 
social order, as well as among those engaged in 
specially theological studies. His books, therefore, 
are to be found in all circles, and an interest in him 
is by no means confined to persons interested in 
religious discussions. 

His first tour in Europe was made as early as 
1822, and even then his reputation had gone before 
him. Coleridge wrote of him in that year, — " He 
has the love of wisdom and the wisdom of love." 
In his second visit, in 1833, he made the personal 
acquaintance of many of the scholars and reform- 
ers, who were doing their best to elevate the condi- 
tion of the people. It is clear enough that the 
mere details of our American methods, whether in 
schools, in poor-relief, or in the prevention of pov- 
erty, would be of no great use for application un- 
der the conditions of European life. But such 
statements of the eternal principles, as Channing 
made, whether in appeal or in justification of the 
work which so interested him here, were precisely 
adapted for circulation in the various states of the 
Continent, where effort was in progress either for 
education or for more practical charity. It would 
be difficult to say how early separate tracts of his 
were translated into French or German. It would 
be fair to say, as a single illustration, that Baron 
Degerando, the administrative reformer, was as 
much interested in Channing as Channing was in- 
terested in him, — and the interest which Channing 
took in the German schemes of education was met 
by the cordiality with which distinguished German 
educators read and translated his writings. 

In the work of such leaven in minds which were 
eventually to direct Europe, it has happened that 
Channing's works, or some of them, have been 
translated into all the European languages, even 
into the dialect of Iceland. The selection some- 
times seems to us accidental. You cannot tell what 
you shall find, and you can hardly tell why you will 
find it. In Russia, as I was told twenty years ago, 
Channing was read in English, French, German or 
Russian among the most cultivated people. Many 
of his essays were early translated separately into 
German, and in 1850 and 1851 a more complete se- 
lection of his works was translated by Sydow and 
Schutze and published in Berlin. In the next year , 
Laboulaye published in Paris " Oeuvies sociales de \ 
W. E. Channing, precedes (Tune introduction" and i 



this collection was widely reviewed and read. Since 
then two French "Lives" have appeared. "The 
name of the American pastor is henceforth known 
and almost popular," Charles de Remusat could 
write in 1873 in the preface to the third#dition of 
"Channing, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres." The other 
work, " Channing, sa Vie et sa Doctrine," (1876), 
was crowned by the French Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. From Sweden comes the word 
that Channing's works are winning more and more 
influence. In Italy it is said that his birthday will 
be celebrated by public meetings in Florence, Rome 
and Naples. Our Unitarian friends in Hungary 
found, very early, that some of Channing's works 
were just what they wanted, and began the transla- 
tion of some of them for circulation in their own 
country. In this work they were afterward assisted 
by the American Unitarian Association, under the 
direction, almost compulsory, of Charles Lowe. It 
is a little curious to read in the Hungarian letters 
such a passage as this: "The writings of Dr. 
Channing and our English brethren excited a very 
great interest in every denomination, and especially 
among the Calvinist ministers." This statement 
precisely illustrates what we have said of the non- 
sectarian range of his influence on the other side of 
the ocean. When I was in Pesth in 1873 I expressed 
some surprise that the Hungarian Unitarians found 
writings of his which had been written for special 
occasions here, to be of sufficient interest for cir- 
culation in their very different conditions. To 
which they made this reply, very eagerly : " We are 
where you were fifty years ago. We are, for in- 
stance, organizing our schools on a better basis; 
we are persuading people to think for themselves 
and to read for themselves. What Channing wrote 
for you fifty years ago exactly meets our condition 
of to-day." And they instanced his address on 
" Self Culture," which was then nearly forty years 
old, as precisely adapted to their present necessity. 
I remember that I found long extracts from Chan- 
ning's addresses copied into the local newspapers 
of Hungary, from the authorized translations made 
by our brethren at Kolosvar. 

Of Channing's influence in England it is hardly 
necessary to speak. The interest with which Syd- 
ney Smith spoke of him in his letters will be re- 
membered, and there is a story which is, I suppose, 
true, of Sydney Smith repeating one of his sermons 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, with public announcement 
of its origin. A collection of his sermons and 
essays was printed in London as early as 1828. 
The date is interesting because the first published 
collection in Boston was made only in 1830, brought 
together, if I recollect rightly, for sale at a fair in 
which he was interested. Scotland and Ireland 
have each had its separate edition. Our English 
friends long since published a cheap edition of his 
works in one volume, at a cost of about one dollar. 
"To avoid risk in his undertaking the publisher in- 
vited a subscription for ten thousand copies. This 
was considered a high number and a bold proposal. 
, But the event far more than justified the proposal. 
\ Ten thousand copies were soon subscribed for, and 
; then the number of twenty thousand was reached ; 
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and then, to the surprise of the bold publishers, 
the number rose higher and higher, until, if news- 
papers are to be believed, it went to fifty thousand 
and beyond." The general circulation which this 
has alreaay given them in England is probably 
larger than any they have received in America. 
And now, to mark the Centenary, they have a shilling 
edition under way, of which the circulation of a 
hundred thousand copies is expected. Readers far 
away as India are waiting for the book, for both the 
Brahmo book-rooms in Calcutta are advertising 
Channing's works. 

But it "goes without saying" that Channing's in- 
fluence is vastly larger than anything, which is rep- 
resented by a catalogue of editions of his publica- 
tions. It is an influence affecting people who have 
never heard his name. I believe I may speak of 
the interest with which Dean Stanley, on his visit 
here, looked for his monument in Mount Auburn. 
He asked me who wrote his epitaph, and expressed 
his interest, not to say surprise, that while that epi- 
taph speaks of the regard in which Channing is 
held by Christians all over the world, it made no 
reference to his position as a leader of Unitarian 
thought. But this is easily accounted for. It is 
as it should be. Channing was no " come-outer," 
he was no "protestant" in the sense of one who is 
attempting to defy and alienate others. He was a 
leader of the religious life of his country in his 
time, far in advance of that life, as a leader should 
be. He was in the " Established Church " of New 
England, that church which from Elder Brewster's 
time down has made New England what iti s, given 
it its courage, its foresight, its hope and its victories. 
In such a community as that, — it is Roman Catho- 
lics, Episcopalians and Presbyterians who are 
the Dissenters, not such men as Channing. And, 
precisely as no one would think of writing in Dr. 
Stanley's epitaph, " This man was an Episcopalian," 
or in Pius the Ninth's, " This man was a Roman 
Catholic," no man wrote over Channing's tomb, 
'" This man was a Unitarian." At bottom, however, 
tr/at'is well enough expressed to any one who knows 
that he stands for the simplest religious statement 
of 'the four gospels, for the immanent presence of 
God ill man, and for the most unfettered religious 
thWght'of his own time. 

• Jr Tlie'epiraph alluded to was written by Mr. George 
Tkfcrio'r." ' It' Ts in these words: 
' ■ '"In memory of William Ellery Channing, honored 
throughout Christendom for his eloquence and cour- 
age in maintaining arid advancing the great cause of 
Truth,' Religion and Human Freedom, this monu- 
■metit is '-gratefully arid reverently erected by the 
Christian- Sbciety, of which, during nearly forty 
■years, he 'was the Pastor:" 



CHANNING IN HISTORY. 



BY FfcF.DfcR'lC H. HEDGE. 



.>• 'i, (Extract' from- an Address Delivered 101867.) 

1 -Channirig differed fttitti the rest df us, not so 
mttch'"in" seVertty 'Ofpradtice,' as' in" spirituality 
ofmlnd. "IH that;'he , nad'nb eciuaT'anWtag' all' the 



men whom I have known. And that I conceive to 
be the characteristic thing in him, — Spirituality : 
living in the contemplation and pursuit of the high- 
est ; the habit of viewing all things in reference to 
the supreme good. All questions, movements, in- 
stitutions, enterprises, all discoveries and inven- 
tions, he judged by this standard. Their spiritual 
bearing was the measure of the interest he felt in 
them. Even matters of science — and he loved to 
read and hear of science — interested him only as 
they served to illustrate the goodness of God, or as 
he saw ia them an opening into a better life for 
man. His intellectual orbit had two foci, around 
which it forever revolved, — the goodness of God 
and the dignity of man. How to make the true 
nature of God believed against the distortions of a 
false theology ; how make men conscious of 
their divine image and calling, and anxious to real- 
ize it,— this was one perpetual quest of that steady- 
burning, never-flaring, always-flaming, adoring spirit. 
In this spirituality lay' the secret of his strength, 
and especially of that overwhelming personality 
which pervades all his speech, so that you can no- 
where separate between the word and the man. 
By virtue of this, he spoke to us, and we listened 
to him as one having authority. And curious it 
was how this man — without learning, without rea- 
search, not a scholar, not a critic, without imagina- 
tion or fancy, not a poet, not a word-painter, with- 
out humor or wit, without profundity of thought, 
without grace of elocution — could, from the spiritual 
height on which he stood, by mere dint of gravity 
(coming from such an elevation), send his word 
into the soul with more searching force than all 
the orators of his time. 

I said, by mere dint of gravity ; but his speech 
had another quality, which made it effective. That 
was a singular perspicuity, the result of a rare com- 
bination of calm and intense. Nothing is so 
eloquent, addressed to the intellect, as luminous 
statement ; nothing addressed to the sentiments so 
eloquent as intense conviction. Channing had 
both, by reason of that singleness of mind which, 
begets both. When the thought, which is the eye, 
is single, the whole speech, which is the body, is full 
of light. In conversing with the writings of Chan- 
ning, we move in a world of exceeding day. There 
are no dark corners in his thought, no cloud- 
shadows on his discourse, no chiaroscuro, no twi- 
light mysteries ; it is all clear sky, and broad, efful- 
gent noon, — owing in part, it must be confessed, 
to the singular want, in so distinguished an intel- 
lect, of all speculative proclivity, and, consequently, 
of all metaphysical scruples. He saw no difficulties, 
or none of the deeper difficulties, which perplex 
metaphysical minds. The imaginary objections 
which he considers, the imaginary opponents 
against whom he argues in his essays, are all of the 
most superficial kind. His lofty Theism, which 
lies at the basis of all his teaching, was assumed 
apparently without question. His Christology, his 
doctrine of Christ, so edifying on the moral side, is 
loose on the critical. A scientific theologian he 
certainly was not ; not a profound thinker ; but, 
vtnat is vastly more important, a very clear thinker 
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and a wonderfully luminous writer. The critic and 
metaphysician maybe disappointed in his writings ; 
but they find an unfailing response and abundant 
justification in the common sense of mankind. 

Side By side with the spirituality so character- 
istic of Channing, I place his scarcely less charac- 
teristic honesty. The action of this quality in pri- 
vate made conversation with him, to a young man 
especially, somewhat embarrassing. You missed 
those smooth insincerities which hide' or soften 
milder disagreements and facilitate colloquial inter- 
course. You made your statement : if he accepted 
it, it was well ; he was sure to furnish, from the 
riches of his mental experience, some apt comment, 
illustration, or application. If he rejected it, it was 
equally well ; there was then opportunity and scope 
for friendly debate. But the chances were that he 
would neither accept nor reject, but receive it with 
dumb gravity, turning upon you that calm, clear 
eye, and annoying you with an awkward sense of 
frustration, as when one offers to shake hands, and 
no hand is given in return. But, as speaker and 
writer, this honesty established for Channing a pe- 
culiar claim, through the confidence it inspired, 
that the unadulterated sense of the man was in his 
speech. He might not see very far in some direc- 
tions ; but he saw with unclouded eye, and report- 
ed only what he saw. His judgement took no 
bribes. That is what can be said of very few of 
the writers or speakers of our time, I fear or of any 
time. In theology, at least, I know very few whose 
judgment does not seem to be vitiated, corrupted, by 
one or another influence, from within or from with- 
out, by position or passion. Some are warped by 
sectarian views, some by worldly interests, some 
by fear of public opinion or of loosening the bands of 
authority ; and- a great many more by lust of dis- 
tinction, by jealousy of ecclesiastical domination, 
by impatience of traditional beliefs which they 
want the power to comprehend. Conservatives 
are bribed by the love of stability ; radicals are 
bribed by the lure of novelty and the charm of de- 
fiance. Channing was unbribable. He had no in- 
terest to serve, aside of the truth ; no crochet of 
the brain to pamper or defend. He was neither 
conservative nor radical, but a simple child of the 
light, bringing to the truth no prism, buta^mirror ; 
and giving back, without color or shade, the illum- 
ination he received. This honesty declares itself 
in his style. What a remarkable style it was ! No 
purer English has been written in our day. So 
colorless, and yet so impressive, so natural, yet 
so exdtt. He never courted attention by the turn 
of a sentence or a trick <i words ; he used no fla- 
vors ; he practiced no distortions to make truisms 
pass for more than they were worth. If his thought 
was commonplace, he said it in a commonplace 
way. He never tried to disguise it by a pert and 
perky way of putting it, by smart phraseology, or 
inverted syntax : if his thought was weighty, its 
simple weight sufficed, and a perfectly colorless 
style sufficed for its presentation. He never aims 
to be smart, he never aims to be quaint, but just 
walks through his pages with a sober, steady, digni- 
fied gait, and never capers and never struts. 



His faith in humanity was another characteristic 
trait. He cherished an immense hope for the race. 
He believed in liberty ; he glowed for it ; if need 
were, I think he would have died for it. 

What, now, is the present, and what is to be the 
final significance of Channing? In the world of 
letters, in the world of scientific theology, not so 
great as that of many of his contemporaries : in the 
world of ideas and ideal characters, a most weighty 
name and a sempiternal power. Of all the men of 
modern time, he stands for spiritual freedom. Al- 
though not an iconoclast, not a denier, but emi- 
nently an affirmative spirit, he represents the eman- 
cipation of the mind from all unrighteous thrall. His 
theology was never popular, and I suppose it never 
will be. What Renan says of it is probably true : 
" It demands too great intellectual sacrifices for the 
critic, and too little for those with whom it is a 
necessity to believe." But the final judgment of 
posterity will know how to separate between the 
creed and the man, as it does in the case of St. 
Augustine and Fenelon. The creed is costume, th 
spirit is the man. No man by accident wins en- 
during fame. Circumstances, popular illusion, 
may confer a transient and local repute ; but the 
heroes who outlive the applause of their day, the 
heroes whom posterity accepts, whom the wise of 
other lands install in their Valhalla, have a right to 
their pedestals. Hear the judgment of one of the 
most learned, acute, and Christian scholars of this 
century, concerning Channing, pronounced many 
years after his death. The late Baron Bunsen, in 
a work entitled " God in History," selects from the 
Protestant Church five worthies, who stand pre- 
eminent, in his judgment, as representatives of the 
Divine presence in man, — Luther, Calvin, Jacob 
Boehme, Schleiermacher, Channing. And this is 
what he says of Channing : " In humanity a Greek, 
in citizenship a Roman, in Christianity an apostle." 
— " If such a man, whose way of life, in the face of 
his fellow-citizens, corresponded to the Christian 
earnestness of his words, and presents a blameless 
record — if such a one is not a Christian apostle of 
the presence of God in man, I know of none." 

Channing's beautiful spirit, the product of generations of 
Puritan culture, stands in the past like a star. — Joseph Cook. 

Channing, that good man, who, all his life consumed by 
nne sentiment and one idea, sought truth and justice with all 
the forces of his intellect, and loved God and man with all 
the strength of his heart. — Laboulaye. 

I feel as if it were insulting the memory of my uncle to 
refer, even, to the assertion that on his death-bed he changed 
his opinions. But the urgency of many correspondents in- 
duces me here to say, once for all, that there was no founda- 
tion whatever for" such a rumor. Weakness, the violence of 
fever, and the earnest desire for his restoration, prevented 
conversation on his part and ours ; but every word, act, look, 
showed us how perfect was his peace. Every word that he 
is known to have spoken, indicating his own religious opin 
ions and feelings, is recorded on the preceding pages. This 
distinct statement should forever put an end to the calumny 
referred to, among all honest men. — William Henry Chan- 
ning — A note from Channing's Memoirs. 
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AN ORTHODOX CRITICISM OF CHANNING. 

BY PROF. GEO. P. FISHER, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Colle . 

\_Extractt from an articlt in thi International Rtvirw for Jul,, 1S79.] 
One influence that tended to precipitate a conflict between 
the two sections of the New England Church, was the spread 
in eastern New England of the Hopkinsian theology, one of 
the later fruits of the theological activity of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. This, in some of its features,— as, for example, in its 
doctrine of a general in opposition to a limited Atonement,— 
was a mitigated form of Calvinism, and was so characteriied 
by Channing himself. But the cardinal peculiarity of theCal- 
vinistic system, — the idea of divine sovereignty, — it presented 
in extreme forms of statement, with no attempt to qualify it 
by clothing it in mystery, by connecting it with any supposed 
counter truth, or by cloaking it under conciliatory phrases. 
* * The Hopkinsians, to be sure, made the will the seat of 
moral evil, but they did not distinguish with any steadiness 
between voluntary and involuntary inclinations, between choice 
and constitutional sensibility; and, worse still, they referred 
the beginning of sin in each individual of the race to a sover- 
eign decree, and did not scruple to ascribe it to a creative act, 
or, as they termed it, to divine efficiency. Such was their 
usual phraseology, that it was hard for those who heard it to 
find any firm ground of human responsibility for character 
thus originated. The rest of the New England Calvinists, on 
the other hand, made sin a physical inheritance, a taint or 
contamination, which is entailed like the color of the eyes, 
or, rather, like a disease of the lungs. In this abject condi- 
tion was Orthodox theology, in this branch of it, when the 
Unitarian polemics opened their guns upon it. • • • • 
Coupled with these extravagant Hopkinsian views was nat- 
urally connected the idea of "submission to God" as the first 
and supreme act of human duty, preceding faith in the Re- 
deemer; and this submission, it was held, must take the form 
of a willingness to be cast off forever, if the glory of God 
should require it. Perhaps for the first time in the history of 
the Church, it was made by Christian pastors a necessary 
condition of being saved that one should be "willing to be 
damned." There can be no doubt that the exaggeration of 
Calvinism in the direction of divine power and sovereignty, 
the sharp, relentless formulating of these obnoxious dogmas, 
and the obtrusion of them in season and out of season, had 
something to do in provoking the doctrinal reaction and re- 
volt, although the main cause was deeper and of a more gen- 
eral nature. 

(1.) On the other hand, the dignity of human nature was 
a fundamental article in Channing's creed. In every human 
being there is the germ of an unbounded progress. An un- 
speakable value belongs to him. His nature is not to be vil- 
ified. A wrong done to him is like violence offered to an 
angel. 

This idea of the dignity of man is a great Christian truth. 
No one can doubt that it was a living conviction in Chan- 
ning's mind. It imparted to him that "enthusiasm of hu- 
manity" which became the passion of his soul. He avowed 
himself an opponent of what may properly enough be termed 
the catholic theology. He openly, though without the least 
arrogance, claims the character of an innovator and a dissen- 
tient. It is not amiss, therefore, to attempt to account for 
his rejection of the general creed. What has the catholic 
theology to say in justification of itself? 



It has to say simply that Channing had a view, — that is, 
an adequate, penetrating view,— of only one side of the truth. 
Not but that he had a mournful perception of the evils wrought 
by sin in defacing God's image in man, and in inflicting misery 
upon individuals and communities. Not that he was incapa- 
ble of moral indignation in view of atrocities done by man 
against his neighbor. But the catholic theology, if I may 
venture to interpret its verdict, does not find in him and in 
his teaching, as a whole, that discernment of the guilt of sin, 
of that particular quality of evil-doing, which may blanch the 
cheek and strike terror to the heart of even the prosperous 
criminal. The catholic theology, once more, fails to discover 
in Channing a sufficiently strong grasp of sin as a principle, 
revealing itself in multiform expressions or phenomena, en- 
tering into numberless phases of manifestation, exercising 
sway in mankind, and holding fast the will in a kind of bond- 
age. The diversified forms of selfish and unrighteous action 
are not habitually traced back by him to the fens et origo ma. 
lorum, — the mysterious alienation of men from the fellow- 
ship of God. The moral malady is not explored to its sources ; 
and hence the tendency is to treat it with palliatives. It is 
too much inclined to rely on education to do the work of re- 
generation. The forces requisite for the redemption of the 
captive from servitude are underrated: as John Randolph 
said of Watts and Beattie, given him as an antidote to Hume, 
" Milk-and-water for the bite of a rattlesnake 1" This ten- 
dency was not fully carried out by Channing. He belongs to 
a transition. But he shows plainly the drift of the stream; 
and he speaks of customary accusations of sin brought 
against mankind as exaggerated. If this is not the right 
clew to the explanation of Channing's dissent, we know not 
where to look for it. 

In other words, — not applying the term in any offensive 
meaning, — Channing was a Sentimentalist, captivated by an 
ideal. He had never experienced in himself any flagrant out- 
breaking of sin ; he had never wrestled in mortal agony with 
any sensual propensity. Nor did his associations in life 
bring him very much in contact with gross manifestations of 
wickedness. He saw what man might be, what man ought 
to be; but he did not thoroughly see what man really is. 

It may be added to these remarks that the catholic theology 
does not degrade human nature, but exalts it, by the empha- 
sis which it lays on guilt. It is only an exalted being that 
can make himself an object of moral indignation to the infi- 
nite Creator. The consciousness of guilt forbids man to 
think lightly of himself, to conceive of himself as beneath 
the notice of God, or to count upon the indulgence to which 
feeble and imperfect orders of being may reasonably lay 
claim. Sin, when we seek to comprehend its inception and 
spread through mankind, is enveloped in mystery ; but, as 
Coleridge has said, it is the one mystery which makes all 
things else clear. 

(2.) The next of the leading ideas of Channing was that of 
the Fatherhood of God. Against the Calvinistic assertion of 
the sovereignty of God, he was never tired of proclaiming 
God's paternal character. In the Scriptures, God is spoken 
of as a King, and is denominated a Father. That there is an 
administration of the world by moral laws, and that these 
laws are enforced by penal sanctions, is a matter of experi- 
ence as well as of revelation. In other words, there is a mor- 
al government over mankind. How are we to conceive the 
deepest, the essential, relation of God to human beings whom 
he has created in his image? Is it best typified by the rela- 
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tion of a parent to his children? He is the Father of our 
spirits. Channing meant and professed to follow the Scrip- 
tures ; but he would have followed them more strictly if he 
had dwelt less on the paternal relation of God to mankind in 
their present state, and had insisted more on the fact that a 
relation which is practically subverted by their disloyalty can 
be restored only by their return to filial allegiance. We are 
commanded in the New Testament to behold the goodness 
and the severity of God. The severe side, the side of judg- 
ment and penalty, which is adapted to produce fear, had been 
held up to view, sometimes disproportionately. Both Edwards 
and Hopkins had stated in the baldest language that the 
righteous in heaven would derive satisfaction from contem- 
plating the torments of the lost. This conclusion they sup- 
posed to follow by an irresistible logic from the justice of the 
appointed penalty, — as if a due sympathy with the righteous 
administration of law required that we shall attend and enjoy 
public executions. In the powerful reaction against represen- 
tations of this character, against the corresponding portrait- 
ure of God, against sensuous pictures of retributive torment, 
and the predominant appeals to fear, the Unitarians tended 
towards the other extreme of emasculating religion by divest- 
ing it of those elements which awaken dread in the guilty, — 
elements which are just as prominently set forth in the Bible 
as are the paternal feelings of God, and can never safely be 
left out of the teaching of Christianity. Channing, when he 
was a boy, not only never killed a bird, and avoided crushing 
an insect, but he let rats out of a trap to save them from be- 
ing drowned. 

(3.) To bring men back to God as penitent children is 
recognized also by the catholic theology as the end of the gos- 
peL But how? Through the Son. The sonship of Christ is 
the power and the pattern of sonship in those who have fallen 
away from God. In the church doctrine, fatherhood is an 
eternal characteristic of God. It does not begin to be with 
the human race, or with redemption. The Son is sent to 
bring back in himself the fallen race. His sonship is eternal ; 
the mode of his derivation and dependence elevates him above 
the rank of a creature. But he is sent ; and his coming is 
thus the highest conceivable evidence of the love of God to 
mankind, and of his pity towards them, and of self-sacrifice 
on the part of him who voluntarily becomes a partaker of 
human nature with all its burdens and exposures. 1 1 is in the 
fellowship of the Son, — according to St. John and St. Paul, — 
that we attain to the realization of the filial relation to God. 
But what was Channing's conception of Christ? According 
to Channing, Christ was a pre-existent rational creature, an 
angel or spirit of some sort, who had entered into a human 
body. He was not even a man except so far as his corporeal 
part is concerned, but was a creature from some upper sphere. 
Now we can see some plausibility in the theory that Christ 
was merely a man ; was human just as Moses and Paul were 
human ; and that this is a complete account of his person, — 
although we believe this theory to be unscriptural and untrue. 
But one must be excused for saying, — and this is said without 
the least polemical acrimony, — that the particular conception 
which Channing set up, in the room of the Church doctrine 
of the Incarnation, is one of the crudest notions which the 
history of speculation on this subject has ever presented. 
The transitional character of Channing's type of theology is 
strikingly indicated in this indefinite, unphilosophical sort of 
A nanism, to which it would seem that he adhered to the end. 

Here, again, we are obliged to trace error in part to the 



particular conception of the Trinity which had come to pre- 
vail in New England. What Professor Stuart defended 
against Channing, though with vigor and learning, was the 
notion of three distinctions to which personal pronouns can 
be applied,— a mode of defining the Trinity which the Nicene 
Fathers who framed the Orthodox creed would have regarded 
with some astonishment. The eternal fatherhood of God, the 
precedence of the Father, is as much a part of the Orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity as is the divinity of the Son. 

(4.) What, according to Channing, is the purpose of the 
mission of Christ? What work does he perform? Here he 
agrees with the Church in the general proposition that he 
came to deliver men from sin and its consequences. The ac- 
cepted doctrine, and what has always been considered the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, is that an expiatory effect is accom- 
plished by Christ; that although he reveals the Father's love, 
and is sent by the Father out of compassion to the sinful 
race, there is yet in the conscience of God a demand to which 
the consciences of men respond, for something of the nature 
of compensation in the moral order violated by sin- that 
this compensation being made, the foundation is laid for a for- 
giveness which brings honor to the divine character on all 
sides, and is consistent with a righteous moral administration. 
Thus a new relation is established between God and men,— a 
reconciliation. Now Channing did not absolutely renounce 
the Orthodox opinion. Having referred to the opposite view, 
he says: "Many of us are dissatisfied with this explanation! 
and think that the Scriptures ascribe the remission of sins to 
Christ's death, with an emphasis so peculiar that we ought to 
consider this event as having a special influence in removing 
punishment, though the Scriptures may not reveal the way in 
which it contributes to this end." But, in keeping with his 
transitional position, he lays no stress on this truth. On*the 
contrary, he is unsparing, though never intentionally unfair 
or extravagant, in his denunciation of the current expressions 
in which it is set forth. Either from a want of familiarity 
with the history of doctrine, or from not being addicted to 
patient intellectual analysis, he is content with giving ex- 
pression to his revolted feeling. He does not stop to inquire 
whether a profound truth may not be contained in a state- 
ment which, if literally taken, is obnoxious. He sticks in 
the phraseology. Nor does he attempt to separate a particu- 
lar representation of some school in theology from the deep, 
underlying truth which theology, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, has been endeavoring to formulate. There is a contrast 
between the clearness, and evident honesty of purpose, with 
which he describes the position of his adversaries, and the in- 
ability profoundly to appreciate that position. Propositions, 
the terms of which are capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion (as that the atonement appeases God), are taken in one 
sense,— an admissible sense, indeed, if the words only are 
considered, but yet not the sense which these words suggest 
to the minds of those who utter them,— and then a variety of 
inferences are deduced, repugnant to sound Christian feeling 
and to a portion of the teaching of Scripture. 

Apart from his criticism of adverse views, Channing's pos- 
itive idea is that Christ does his work of reclaiming men from 
sin by teaching truth, which is recommended by his spotless 
character and by his death, and confirmed as having authority 
by his miracles, especially his resurreetion from the dead. Of 
the teaching of Christ, especially of his ethical teaching, and 
of the unapproachable beauty and perfection of his character, 
it is well known that Channing has written much that is ad- 
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mirable. When we inquire specifically what the capital 
points of that doctrine are which Christ was sent into the 
world to announce, we find them to be the doctrine of God 
the Father, and of the immortality of the soul. This last 
truth is brought home to men's belief by the resurrection of 
Jesus. These two truths are singled out by Channing, in 
writing on Christian Evidences, as most important points of 
the Saviour's teaching. The paternal character of God is de- 
clared and evinced, and thereby superstitions and gloomy fears 
growing out of them are dispelled ; and the soul's destiny to 
survive death is vividly exhibited, and is also proved, by the 
raising of Jesus from the dead. The Christian revelation is 
reduced in its contents substantially to these two articles of 
faith. 

We are concerned, on the other hand, with the view taken 
of Parker's position by Channing. He naturally leaned 
strongly to an intuitional philosophy. He had made much 
of the moral and spiritual faculties of man, and of the spon- 
taneous response which the contents of the Gospel call forth 
from human nature. There were not wanting, then, affinities 
to draw him towards the new school of Liberals. He was 
deeply attached to historical Christianity, however. His bi- 
ography contains a number of memorable and beautiful let- 
ters in which he expresses himself respecting Parkerism tem- 
perately but frankly. In their whole tone they manifest in 
the most attractive way the loveliness of his Christian spirit. 
He felt that a rejection of the miracles was a rejection of 
Christ. The miracles, he says, are so interwoven with his 
history, that, if they are torn away, nothing is left ; that his- 
tory is turned into fable; the historical Christ is gone. But 
why not let him go? First, the soul craves not only the idea, 
but the existence, of perfection. Christian truth without 
G*!rist and his character loses a great portion of its quicken- 
ing power. The miracles are among the manifestations of 
Christ's character; they are symbolical of his spiritual influ- 
ence, — for these reasons they cannot be spared. The miracles 
are credible. God could not approach a darkened, sensual 
world by mere abstract teaching. The inward perfection of 
Christ is itself a miracle, which renders the outward acts of 
superhuman power . easy of belief. Channing recoils from 
Pantheism, which he sees to be latent in the mind of the new 
school of "true spiritualists." "I see and feel the harm done 
by this crude speculation, while I also see much nobleness to 
bind me to its advocates. In its opinions generally I see 
nothing to give me hope. . . . The immense distance of us 
all from Christ" in character is a fact so obvious that not to 
recognize it implies such a degree of self-ignorance, and of 
ignorance of human history, " that one wonders how it can 
have entered a sound mind." In these letters there is no uu- 
seemly denunciation, but there is genuine, manly sorrow at 
the promulgation of opinions that are regarded as under- 
mining historical Christianity. Had Channing gone a step 
further, and distinctly perceived the necessity of a present, 
abiding relation of the soul to the living Christ, he would 
naturally have advanced to a view of his person not dissonant 
in substance from that of the catholic theology, and would 
have perceived at the same time how indispensable to Chris- 
tian piety is the assumption of the reality of the Gospel his- 
tory. He cannot desert the old anchorage, but his reasons 
for not doing so are less convincing than if he could have 
pointed out plainly how a shipwreck is the necessary and im- 
mediate consequence. Christ was really, if not theoretically, 
more to him than a teacher and an example. 



On the whole, while Channing cannot be said to have had 
a very deep comprehension of the evangelical creed, or to have 
contributed to the advancement of scientific theology, those 
who reject his theological opinions may be glad to see him — 
to quote the language of his epitaph — "honored throughout 
Christendom for his eloquence and courage in maintaining 
and advancing the great cause of truth, religion, and human 
freedom." 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF DR. 
CHANNING. 
I. 

BY MISS ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, 

[Miss Peabody was on terms of close intimacy- with Dr. Cbanning's 
family. " Between 1826 and 1832," she tells us ,*• I was in the habit of 
spending my evenings at Dr. Channing's, whenever he was in his city 
home "Prom her recollections and journal notes of conversations with him, 
she has just prepared a volume, whose earlier chapteis appeared three or 
four ycrs ago in the Unitarian Review. From their pages we extract 
a few " Reminiscences. "— w. c. c] 

A Child's Impression of Channing. 

I was a child about nine years old, perhaps not so old, 
living in old Salem, where my parents attended the Second 
Church. And I remember one Sunday morning when some 
ladies appeared at our door, while the bells were ringing, re- 
questing leave to sit in our pew, " Because Mr. Channing 
was to preach." My mother had intended to stay at home 
that day with the children, whom she never left with hire- 
lings, but sometimes with me as unconscious watcher ; but 
immediately she said she " must go and take Elizabeth,' 
" because," as I heard her explain to my father, " it takes 
genius to reach children." 

Our own minister, Dr. Thomas Barnard, wote, even in the 
week-days, a black gown and cocked hat, as was the old 
fashion, only then just passing away. I was, therefore, the more 
surprised when I saw a small man, with a rapid, nervou s 
motion, dressed in a traveller's great coat, go into the pulpit, 
and without sitting down (for he was a little belated), take 
up the hymn-book, turn its leaves quickly, and enter the 
desk ; then slowly lifting up his large, remarkable eyes, with 
the expression of seeing something, began to read a devotional 
hymn, with which the service always commenced ; that is, it 
always began with a hymn, and Dr. Channing never read any 
but the devotional hymns in a Sunday service. 

My attention was fixed by that look, which I became 
familiar with in later years, and always associated with t « 
one recorded of the martyr Stephen, and which was now ii 
mediately repeated ; for as soon as the hymn was sung, 
arose again, with the same expression, and uttered in aeon 
sponding voice, as he closed his eyes, the words, "From ever- 
lasting to everlasting, Thou art God our Father." I was 
thrilled as never before by the thought of a man's commun- 
ing with God, face to face ; and years after when I heard him 
read those words of the Palmist, laying the same emphasis on 
the prepositions, I recognized how it had given me a sense 
of the Eternal. 

The Boy and the Revivalist. 
He asked me once a good deal about my own childish 
emotions and thoughts, and told experiences of his own. He 
said that he did not, like most men, look back with joy and 
longing to his childhood ; it was a painful season to him. 
The boys at Mr. Roger's school were cruel, tormenting brutes, 
and rough to each other. The system of school discipline 
was harsh ; a great deal of corpora] punishment was used, 
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etc. ; and he was in great perplexity of mind about people, 
only relieved by his love of Nature's beauty. He liked to be 
alone in the open air ; was very fond of the beach and every 
aspect of the ocean ; and as he first conceived of God as the 
Maker of the world, his conception of him was sublime and 
beautiful. His favorite reading in the Bible was the Psalms 
of Praise, and the Song of the Three Children, etc. But for 
these early impressions of the God of Nature, he said he 
should have been peculiarly unfortunate, for he was brought 
up under the preaching of the celebrated Dr. Hopkins, the 
originator of that special phase of Calvinism which makes it 
a condition of salvation to accept with joyfulness the fact that 
we deserve everlasting punishment. 

" When I was quite young," he said, " I heard a sermon 
from an itinerant preacher, which roused in me a doubt of 
human veraaity, that in the end operated as a guard of my 
obedience to the first commandment on which hang the law 
and the prophets, but not to the second. When a small 
boy I was taken by my father, in a chaise, to a meeting, to 
which he went to hear a famous preacher of the revival kind. 
The preacher made such a terrific picture of the lost condi- 
tion of the human race rushing into hell, and of hell and the 
strength of the devil in his efforts to snatch from God the 
creatures he had made, that it filled my imagination with 
horror. It must have been done with some artistic skill, I 
think, for it vanquished the preacher's own imagination, so 
that in very moving tones he besought his hearers to flee 
from the wrath to come, into the arms of Jesus, who was 
described as wounded and bleeding at the hands of the inex- 
orable God, who exacted from him the uttermost penalty due 
to a world of sinners." 

Supposing in his childish simplicity that this terrible state 
of things was just discovered, he expected his father would 
say something to him on their ride home about " fleeing from 
the wrath to come," which was the never-to-be-forgotten 
burden of the sermon. But he did not. On the contrary, to 
his astonishment, after riding a little way, he began to whistle! 
And on arriving at home, when his mother asked him if he 
had been disappointed in the preacher, he replied : "No; he is 
a strong man." 

They sat down to supper, and it was eaten as if nothing 
extraordinary had transpired. After supper his father took 
his pipe and a newspaper, and sat down before the fire, put- 
ting his feet upon the mantle-piece in his usual careless way. 
The child looked on with astonishment ; but the relief to his 
mind as he decided on the spot that it was all false, was re- 
placed with the strongest sense of indignation that his feel- 
ings had been so wantonly trifled with ; and there followed 
a permanent or ever-recurring doubt as to the truth of human 
speech. From that time on he constantly neglected what 
people said, in the endeavor to divine, by their actions, what 
they really meant, — a habit of mind that had clung to him 
and only been surmounted in his later years, so far as to dis- 
sipate his early gloom. 

A Dangerous Sermon. 

On one occasion he had preached a sermon which challeng- 
ed a variety of opinions in his congregation, — it may have 
been in defense and illustration of the doctrine that the glory 
of Christianity consists, not in anything peculiar to itself 
but in what it lias in common with the teachings of reason 
and nature ; its most important truths, e. g., the being and 
unity of God.'human immortality, and the presence and aid 
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of the Divine spirit, being only clearer declarations of what 
had been whispered by these other teachers. I reported 
some of the remarks made about it to Dr. Channing ; among 

other things telling him that said, " We cannot 

allow Dr. Channing to say such things." 

"Ah," said he, "did say that? I think I must 

have said something worth while! If it excited any thought 
even antagonistic, it encourages me immeasurably more than 
an admiring acquiescence. I have no pleasure in gaining 
that. To hear that I havepreached an eloquent sermon on a 
deeply important subject gives me no pleasure. Expressions 
of that sort discourage and pain me. If I had touched the 
depths of spiritual energy, they would not express admira- 
tion of my words. It is only what moves men's own think- 
ing that arouses spiritual life, and causes progress. This 
sermon may be one worth printing I" 

I answered immediately, " Let me have it to copy then, 
now." 

He said, as he had done before, " You can do something 
with your time better than to copy." 

I replied, "I can copy when I can do nothing else. It is 
so easy for me to copy, that I can do it while listening to an 
interesting book read aloud." 

'• I will test that at once," he exclaimed with animation, 
and immediately rose and gave me the sermon and some 
copying paper. Then taking up Cousin's translation of Plato 
he began to read into his beautiful English the Timttus. 

This was indeed a severe test, for when he read to any one 
what interested him, he kept raising his large, devouring 
eyes, to see if it was taken in ; and now he frequently stopped, 
to get my assent or dissent to the thoughts expressed ; while 
in copying his difficult manuscript, I could not do it quite 
mechanically, as in ordinary cases, his abbreviations often 
needing my consideration of the context. 

But he was satisfied, and said, " Well, you shall copy, 
when you are here, while I read to you." 

And it was a fact, that while I was copying some fifty of 
his sermons, out of which he subsequently selected the vol- 
ume of Eleven Sermons, he did translate to me several vol- 
umes of Cousin's Plato. 

Channing in Society. — No. I. 

There was as little sentimentality as sanctimoniousness 
about him. It was a singular directness and transparency 
that harmonized with the candid simplicity of unconscious 
children, but often was oppressive to frivolous, commonplace, 
and conventional elders, who felt themselves solicited by his 
earnest intensity. "Dr. Channing asks you how you do," 
said a brilliant lady of society, " and when you say you are 
well, he replies, * I am very glad,' as if it were of real impor- 
tance to him ; and when he says, 'It is a beautiful day,' you 
think of the morning of creation, when the sons of God 
shouted for joy !" 

I remember to have abruptly entered his study one day 
when the " minister's meeting" was at his own house, and 
was struck with the unwonted air of embarrassment of Dr. 
Walker, and others, who told me afterwards the conversa- 
tion there was always constrained. In his simplicity and 
earnestness, Dr. Channing wanted to turn it upon those 
great subjects which "would have benefited the case were 
Jesus himself bodily present to lead the conversation," as he 
rather' impatiently added. This- was the true explanation, 
and not any sanctimoniousness on Dr. Channing's part ; for 
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never was any one more free from it ; nor was it any ecclesi- 
astical spirit, of which he had not a particle. But he had 
little health and strength, for company, and when he met 
those dedicated, like himself, to the vocation of Christian 
teacher, he wanted to use the precious time for the highest 
exchange of thought. 

Charming in Society. — tft. a. 

One anecdote that I then heard shows, strikingly, the per- 
sonal tenderness of his charity. Among those visited by him 
were two old pauper women who became insane, the second 
catching the disease from the first. They were both harm- 
less, and were impressed with the same fixed idea that they 
were to be poisoned, which made them distrust all the world 
except Dr. Channing and Mr. Phillips, one of the deacons of 
his church ; and it was a fact that for several years they 
would only eat from the hands of these gentlemen, — so that 
one or the other visited them every day, Mr. Phillips, who 
never left Boston in the summer, supplying Dr. Channiug's 
place when he was in Rhode Island. I am sure that this is a 
fact, because I once heard Dr. Channing incidentally refer to 
it, and then asked him about it. He said they only took one 
meal a day, which seemed enough for their bodily health, 
and they died within a few days of each other. 

The "Young Thinker." 

Both now and always, Dr. Channing entirely refused to 
enter into controversy upon the pre-existence. Once some 
years after, I remember he said that this was merely a ques- 
tion of ontology in his eyes. " The humanitarians," said he, 
" believe Jesus was sinless in point of fact, and that separates 
him from the rest of mankind, more than mere pre-existence 
could. I do not deem it a question of importance, and may 
change my view with respect to it. I am aware that I have 
never put my mind upon it ; and once 1 know that I pas- 
sively received from tradition the dogma that Christ was the 
Creator of the world, including man ; for one day when I 
was on a journey, I went into the church of a small country 
town, and was startled to hear a preacher upon our duty to 
love our Savior Jesus Christ, begin his sermon with the dic- 
tum, ' Because he is our Creator." It immediately struck 
me that if this was the relation, the Bible writers would 
have made a great deal of it ; and by the time the preacher 
had finished his sermon, my mind had come to the negative. 
I have thought it gave dignity and interest to Christ's 
mission to believe that an inhabitant of heaven should come 
to earth to save men. But this may be a shadow of past 
errors. You young thinkers have the advantage of us in 
coming without superstitious preoccupation to the words of 
Scripture, and are more likely to get the obvious meaning. 
We shall walk in shadows to our graves." 

At this time, however, he did not go into the subject, even 
so far ; but said : " I do not think we gain any knowledge 
of God that is Spiritual, or makes us spiritual, by the ab- 
stracting faculty of the intellect ; logic belongs to a lower 
region of our nature than the moral. Intellectual philosophy 
is not religion, which consists in loving and serving one an- 
other in the Lord ; »'. e., because the Father wills that his 
children should, through this love and service, grow, and 
mutually be one another's happiness." „ In the poetry of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth," he continued, " I find a theology 
more spiritual than in the controversial writings of either 
Unitarians or Trinitarians." 



II. 

BY SAMUEL J. MAY. 
[Extract from his "Recollection! of the Anti-Slavery Conflict."] 
Under Reproof. 

Late in the year 1834, being on a visit in Boston, I spent 
several hours with Dr. Channing in earnest conversation upon 
Abolitionism and theAbolitionists. He acknowledged the ines- 
timable importance of the object we had in view. The evils 
of Slavery he assented could not be overstated. He allowed 
that removal to Africa ought not to be made a condition of 
the liberation of the enslaved. But he hesitated still to ac- 
cept the doctrine of immediate emancipation. His principal 
objections, however, were alleged against the severity of our 
denunciations, the harshness of our epithets, the vehemence, 
heat, and excitement caused by the harangues at our meet- 
ings, and still more by Mr. Garrison's Liberator. The Doc- 
tor dwelt upon these objections until I became impatient, 
and, foigetting for the moment my wonted deference, I broke 
out with not a little warmth of expression and manner — 

"Dr. Channing," I said, "I am tired of these complaints. 
The cause of suffering humanity, the cause of onr oppressed, 
crushed colored countrymen, has called as loudly upon others 
as upon us Abolitionists. We Abolitionists are what we are, 
— babes, sucklings, obscure men, silly women, publicans, sin- 
ners and we shall manage this matter just as might be ex- 
pect -*d of such persons as we are." "Dr. Channing," I con- 
tinued with increased earnestness, "it is not our fault that 
those who might have pleaded for the enslaved so much more 
wisely and eloquently, both with the pen and the living voice 
than we can, have been silent. We are not to blame, sir, that 
you, who, more perhaps than any other man, might have so 
raised the voice of remonstrance that it should have been 
heard throughout the length and breadth of the land,— we 
are not to blame, sir, that you have not so spoken. And no* 
that inferior men have been impelled to speak and act against 
what you acknowledge to be an awful system of iniquity, it is 
not becoming in you to complain of us because we do it in an 
inferior style. Why, sir, have you not taken this matter in 
hand yourself? Why have you not spoken to the nation long 
ago, as you, better than any other one, could have spoken?" 

At this point I bethought me to whom I was administer- 
ing this rebuke, — the man who stood among the highest of 
the great and good in our land, — the man whose reputation 
for wisdom and sancity had become world-wide, — the man, 
too, who had ever treated me with the kindness of a father, 
and whom, from my childhood, I had been accustomed to re- 
vere more than any one living. I was almost overwhelmed 
with a sense of my temerity. His countenance showed that 
he was much moved. I could not suppose he would receive 
all I had said very graciously. I awaited his reply in painful ex- 
pectation. The minutes seemed very long that elapsed be- 
fore the silence was broken. Then in a very subdued man- 
ner and in the kindliest of tones of his voice he said, "Broth- 
er May, I acknowledge the justice of your reproof. I have 
been silent too long." Never shall I forget his words, look, 
whole appearance. I then and there saw the beauty, the 
magnanimity, the humility of a truly great Christian souL 
He was exalted in my esteem more even than before. 

Early in December, 1835, Dr. Channing's volume on slav- 
ery issued from the press. As was to be expected, the ap- 
pearance of the work caused a great sensation' throughout the 
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land. It found its way into many parlors from which a copy 
of The Liberator would have been spurned. Most of the 
statesmen of our country read it, and many slaveholders. Al- 
though he disclaimed the Abolitionists; stated that he had 
never attended one of our meetings, nor heard one of our lect- 
urers; although he made several grave objections to our doc- 
trines and measures, and unwittingly gave his sanction to sev- 
eral of the most serious misrepresentations of our sentiments, 
our objects, and means of prosecuting them; yet he so utterly 
repudiated the right of any man to property in the person of 
any other man, and gave such a fearful expose of the sinful- 
ness of holding slaves and the vices which infested the com- 
munities where human beings were held in such an unnatural 
condition, that the Southern aristocracy and their Northern 
partizans came soon to regard him as a more dangerous man 
than even Mr. Garrison. 

III. 

BY WM. H. FURNESS. 

[Extracted mainly from his " Forty-eighth Anniversary " Sermon, 1873.] 
In the Pulpit. 

It is almost with a feeling of pain that I meet now with so 
few among my brothers in the ministry, and others, who have 
it to remember that they once heard Dr. Channing preach. 
They who enjoyed that privilege felt, as they listened, " as if 
they were following in the triumphal procession of truth." 
It is true his printed discourses are within reach of all, and 
they are diligently circulated. But admirable as his writings 
are, it was the voice, the living voice and presence of Dr. 
Channing that gave an indescribable power to his thought. 

Let me recall now, if I may, his saintly memory from the 
misty past: I behold again that frail, slight figure, which it 
seemed as if the summer's breath might blow away, those 
soft eyes, suffused with emotion, that smile that struggled 
through an habitual expression of physical weakness. And 
that voice, — again I hear that wonderful voice, like no other, 
so flexible, like a strip of gold leaf quivering in the softest 
breadth, sensitive to the slightest emotion. When he stood 
in the pulpit and began to speak, and before he became inter- 
ested, he appeared to have no control over it. It ran up and 
down, apparently at random, after the strangest sing-song 
fashion. But when the emotion came, it swelled out with a 
world of feeling, and thrilled one as if it issued from the in- 
most deep of the spirit. It was like some huge sail, flapping 
about before it takes the wind, but when it takes it, rounding 
out, grand, orb-like. The feeling which it then conveyed was 
profound, and the impression, it seemed to me, was as deep 
as mortal speech can make. 

There is a passage in one of Dr. Channing's discourses, his 
discourse on immortality, in which he answers that objection 
to the idea of another life, which is founded on the fact that 
races only are perpetuated, and not individuals. His answer 
is this: It is true (I quote from memory) such is the case in 
the physical world. There, individuals are made little account 
of. They are sacrificed to perpetuate the race. There^ it 
could not be otherwise. For, suppose a single tree to be 
allowed to grow and to keep growing without limit. It would 
draw all the nourishment out of the earth, and the water, and 
the air, to the destruction of all other trees, and there would 
be at last only this one tree. So it it in the material world. 
But not so is it in the world of mind. Suppose any one mind 
to grow without limit, to be ceaselessly enriched with ever new 



accessions of wisdom, and genius, and power, s*o far from ex- 
cluding other minds and interfering with their growth, it 
would help and inspire all others. The passage is striking. 
But the reader looks in vain for the effect which it had upon 
those who heard it from Dr. Channing's lips. When the dis- 
course of which it is a part was first delivered, half a century 
ago, in his own church in Boston, a highly-intelligent friend 
of mine who was present, told me that at the above passage 
the audience ceased to breathe, and they could be heard all 
over the church drawing breath, when, at the close of this 
statement, the preacher paused. Some few years afterward, Dr> 
Channing repeated the same discourse in the Unitarian Church 
in New York, and another person who was present described to 
me the effect almost in the same words. He said the audience 
held their breadth. Dr. Channing's reading of the Bible was 
better than any commentary. I can never forget, when he 
preached the first time in this church, crowded to these pulpit 
steps, his reading of one of the stanzas of a familiar hymn. 
So expressive of the profoundest awe were his tones that the 
audience seemed "turned into listening marble." One felt, at 
the moment, that, if the ceiling of the church had opened 
and a vision of the Ineffable had been accorded us, we could 
not have been more truly awe-struck. It was on the same 
occasion that he alluded, in his sermon, to " young men stand- 
ing on the steps of a hotel." Such a depth of mingled pity 
and contempt opened in the utterance of that one word, hotel, 
that instantly that place seemed the most insignificant spot 
on the face of the earth ; and yet, so full and large did the 
word sound, that if one had wished to write it so that it 
should look as large as it sounded, a whole side-wall of the 
church would hardly have afforded room enough. 

Criticism. ' 

His essay on Milton, which appeared in 1826, was, I believe, 
his first excursion beyond the range of topics religious and 
theological. That, and an article which appeared at the same 
time in the Edinburgh Review, by Macauley, on the same 
subject, created quite a sensation in our reading circles. I do 
not know which was talked about most. More than one 
notice of Dr. Channing's article appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, then as still the king among reviews. The last notice 
was understood to be from the pen of Lord Brougham. It 
was unjust and depreciatory in its spirit. Some of Lord 
Brougham's criticisms of Dr. Channing struck me, however, 
at the time as just. And once, some time after, in conversa- 
tion with Dr. Channing, I made bold to say so to him, invited 
always to speak freely by the love he bore to freedom of 
thought and speech. His reply impressed me only the more 
deeply with a sense of his exalted character. " Very likely ; 
no.doubt, indeed," he said, "Lord Brougham is right. When 
I wrote that essay I did not dream that it would command so 
much attention, — it is doubtless very faulty. I imagine Lord 
Brougham is right. I have never read his review of me." 
This utter indifference to what was said of his literary char- 
acter abroad, and by so distinguished a person as Lord 
Brougham, was striking, especially when the extreme sensi- 
tiveness of our literary men to English opinion is considered, 
and to English opinion enunciated by so high an authority. 
His Chief Service. 

" Mr. Carlyle somewhere says that the writings of Dugald 
Stewart are an excellent introduction to the study of moral 
and intellectual philosophy. I have always thought that Dr. 
Channing's writings discharge a like introductory office to the 
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whole broad domain of religious thought. Much as he has 
done for our liberal form of faith, he has done far more, and 
it is a more enduring service, for perfect freedom of inquiry. 
His favorite theme, the dignity of human nature, the priceless 
sanctity of the human soul, rendered him incapable of im- 
posing any restrictions upon the mind. In his Dudleian lect- 
ure, delivered long before the question was started by George 
Ripley as to the value of miracles as evidences of a revelation, 
Dr. Channing freely admits that sincere Christians may reject 
the miracles of the New Testament, — an admission I well 
remember, as the venerable Dr. Osgood, of Medford, a stout 
Calvinist, to be sure (my pastor there), wrote on the margin 
of a copy of the lecture, which I loaned him, against said ad- 
mission, ' This I deny.' 

" When the question arose concerning the miracles (which, 
by the way, has had results), Dr. Channing offended near and 
valued friends by saying that no heresies disturbed him so 
much as the free and full discussion of doubts and difficulties 
interested him. He was a Free Religionist, and pre-eminently 
a Christian believer also. I remember his repeating to me, 
with no hint of dissent, a remark of Lucretia Mott, who had 
paid him a visit, her hope that the time may come when 'a 
good man' would be a higher title than 'a g%od Christian ;' a 
hope in which we may all share, if the Christian name is not 
held to be as broad as humanity itself." 



I hug to my heart such a Unitarian as that » • • From 
him I have learned what is meant by a Christian Unitarian. 
— Quillinan, a Roman Catholic. 

I have to-day heard of the death of Dr. Channing. He has 
fallen in the midst of. his usefulness. His faculties grew 
brighter as age came on him. No man in America has left a 
sphere of such wide usefulness; no man since Washington 
has done so much to elevate his country. His life has been 
spent in the greatest and best of works. A great man — and 
a good man — has gone home from the earth.— Thodore Par. 
ker's Journal, Oet.j, 1843. 

Channing, however, was still the legitimate spiritual suc- 
cessor of Jonathan Edwards in affirming with new emphasis 
the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, that God is in di- 
rect communication with the souls of his creatures. The dif- 
ference is that Edwards holds the doors of communication so 
nearly closed that only the elect can pass in ; Channing throws 
them wide open, and invites everybody to be illumined in 
thought and vitalized in will by the ever fresh outpourings of 
celestial light and warmth. • • • He was the intellectual 
father of Theodore Parker, and the intellectual grandfather 
of Octavius B. Frothingham.— E. P. Whipple. 



CHANNING. 
1842. 

The pages of thy book I read. 

And as I closed each one, 
My heart, responding, ever said, 

"Servant of God! well done I" 

Well done ! thy words are great and bold ; 

At times they seem to me, 
Like Luther's, in the days of old, 

Half battles for the free! 

—H. W. Longfellow. 



CHANNING. 

Not vainly did old poets tell, 
Nor vainly did old genius paint, 
God's great and crowning miracle, — 
The hero and the saint. 

For, even in a faithless day. 
Can we our sainted ones discern ; 
And feel, while with them on the way. 
Our hearts within us burn. 

And thus the common tongue and pen, 
Which, world-wide, echo Channing's fame 
As one of Heaven's anointed men, 
Have sanctified his name. 

In vain shall Rome her portals bar. 
And shut from him her saintly prize. 
Whom, in the world's great calendar, 
All men shall canonize. 

— John C. WkUtitr. 

ALWAYS YOUNG FOR LIBERTY. 

[In the year 18J0. when the tiding* came of the revolution in Puis «*ick 
dethroned Charles the Tenth. Dr. Charming hurried from Newport to Bol- 
ton, to exchange congratulations with hit friends on the subject, bat found 
them unexpectedly cold and unsympathizing. He ctuld not nndeuuM 
it. Meeting one of them, be said, " Are you. too. so old and so wise is t> 
feel no enthusiasm for the heroes of the Polytechnic School f "An! H 
replie I his friend, " you are the youngest man I have met with." "Yet. 
said Channing, "always young lor liberty."] 

Charming when thou wast living among men, 

Thy pulse, that beat not always with the strong, 

Full tide of health, when thou didst hear of wrong 

O'erthrown, of freedom won, was once again 

As quick and warm as in thy childhood, when 

Thou heardst old ocean's mighty thunder-song 

Beating familiar cliffs and crags along ; 

And thou didst glow as ardently as then. 

Yes, thou wast always young for liberty ; 

And when a hundred years have passed away, 

Aye, and a thousand, from thy natal day. 

Thy never-dying spirit still shall be 

As young for Freedom as, when here of old. 

In her great name thou wast the boldest of the bold. 

— John W. Chadwui. 

MEMORIAL NOTES. 
Brooklyn. — The exercises at Dr. Putnam's church, begin 
Tuesday evening, with a discourse by Dr. Peabody, of Harv- 
ard college. On Wednesday morning a conference meeting 
to be addressed by numerous ministers and laymen. In the 
evening a mass meeting at the Academy of Music, at which 
Drs. Rufus EUis, E. H. Chapin, Geo. Win. Curtis Esq. and 
Robert Collyer are to speak. 

Newport, Channing's birth-place. — Exercises will be in- 
troduced Tuesday evening, April 6, with a sermon by G. W. 
Hosmer, D. D. At 10:45 a. m. of the 7th, Dr. Bellows, of 
New York, will deliver the commemorative discourse. At 
1:30 p. m. there will be a social gathering at the Aquidnec 
House. At 2:30 p. m., laying of the corner stone of the me- 
morial church, to aid in the building of which the Unitarian* 
of the country contribute $50,000. Rev. Wm. H. Channin£, 
of London, delivers the address. At 7:30 in the evening a 
mass meeting will be held at the Opera House. Special trains 
will be run from Boston and other points for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors. 
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Cincinnati, the Unitarian and Universalist Churches 
together with such representatives of other churches as may 
choose to respond, will celebrate Channing's Centennial year 
in fitting fashion. A morning service at the Unitarian Church, 
with Mr. Alger to preach the sermon commemoratory. In 
the evening a union meeting at the "Universalist Church, 
with* addresses. 

Channino Among Orthodox Ministers. — There have 
been distributed throughout the West, from the Brooks Fund, 
by the A. V. A., and donated by friends and admirers of Dr. 
Channing, who believed in the good his works would do, some 
5,000 copies of his works, and they have been warmly wel- 
comed by ministers of all denominations, carefully and appre- 
ciatively perused, as letters from many of the recipients em- 
phatically affirm. 

Janesville, Wis., — The commemorative service will be 
held here on Wednesday evening. There will be singing by 
the children, addresses by several prominent lawyers of the 
city. The pastors of the several churches were invited to 
participate, the two Methodist ministers accepted and the 
Rector of one of the Episcopal churches responded, " I should 
not have the slightest hesitancy in responding heartily to the 
invitation to join in commemorating the Great and Good 
Channing, whom I heartily admire, did not absence prevent." 

Unity. — From present indications this little missionary 
of " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion," is to 
to have an important part to play in the various anniver- 
saries, held throughout the country. Among the orders al- 
ready in for extra copies, are the following: Chicago, 
1,000 copies ; Milwaukee, 100; Cincinnati, 300; Franklin, Falls, 
N. H., 100 ; Cleveland, 200 ; Ann Arbor, 200 ; Brooklyn, N. 
Y., 200; Montpelier, Vt., 80; Buffalo, N. Y., 100; New 
York City, 200; Burlington, Vt., 150; Philadelphia, 100. 

The next issue of Unity will contain the remainder of Prof. 
Allen's paper, in which he discusses chiefly Channing's rela- 
tion to the Slavery agitation ; a paper on Channing's relation 
to the Unitarian movement, by Wm. C. Gannett, and one on 
Channing as a Reformer, by Dr. Walker, all of which are 
crowded out of present issue, for want of space. 

Boston, Mass. — The principal Commemorative Service 
will be held in the Arlington Street Church on Wednesday 
evening, 7th inst., Drs. J. Freeman Clarke, Lothrop, Bartol, 
and William Henry Channing, nephew and biographer of him 
whose 100th birth-day they celebrate, taking part in the ex- 
ercises. This is the church with which Dr. Channing labored 
for over forty years. The exercises must be of such a char- 
acter as to draw together the leading spirits of this metropolis 
of free thought and liberal religion in America. 

— A Children's Channing Service will be held in the Church 
of the Disciples (J. F. Clarke's) at 2:30 p. m., Sunday, April 
4, at 2:30 p. m., five Sunday Schools uniting, Revs. Hale, Til- 
den, Savage, Carpenter and Clarke addressing the children. 

— Rev. Dr. Fumess, of Philadelphia, one of the oldest and 
noblest ministers .of the Unitarian fraternity, is to deliver a 
discourse on Channing during anniversary week. 

— At the last meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, a committee, consisting of H. P. Kidder, Chas. G. Wood 
and R. R. Shippen, was appointed to take steps toward erect- 
ing a Channing building in Boston suitable to be the head- 
quarters of the Unitarian work. 



— James Freeman Clarke delivered what the RegUter calls a 
remarkable sermon on the 21st ult. on the " Influence of Chan- 
ning's Theology," a reply to the recent tilt of Joseph Cook 
against what he calls the " pale negations " of Channing. 
The discourse may be looked for in this week's Register. 
The Register also announces that the sermon preached by Dr. 
Orville Dewey in 1842 on the death of Channing, is reprinted 
for distribution by the A. U. A. 17, Tremont Place, Boston. 
It further says that some who are competent to judge, pro- 
nounce this " the wisest and best of them all." 

Chicago, Ills. — Tne following circular letter has been 
widely circulated and explains itself: 

Wednesday. April 7, 1880, will be the centenary birthday 
of William Ellery Channing, and we feel that the occa- 
sion should not pass by without some public honor to the 
memory of one who, whether in Religion, in Patriotism, in 
Philanthropy, or in Literature, stands amongst America's 
greatest men. 

As one of the foremost of modern Religious Teachers, 
whose name and writings are dear to thoughtful men in ev- 
ery church; who to the fearless freedom which made him the 
leader of Religious Liberalism, united a tender catholic spirit 
and a fervent piety which have raised him above all mere 
sectarian relations; 

— as one whose great influence through a long- ministry did 
much to direct religious earnestness into those practical 
channels which have made New England the center of Edu- 
cation and Philanthropy; 

— as one whose voice and pen were among the foremost of 
those which in "America's martyr-age" aroused the con- 
science of the nation to the wrongfulness and peril of slavery; 

— as one whose ringing and eloquent words helped to fos- 
ter the noblest spirit of Christian Patriotism; 

— and as one of the first and greatest of American Writ- 
ers, whose works, translated into almost every European lan 
guage, have taken a permanent place in the literature of the 
world; — 

we conceive that the Centenary of his birth may be fitly com- 
memorated by some public opportunity of doing honor to his 
character and to his work. 

It is proposed, therefore, to hold a public Celebration at 
the Central Music Hall, at which short commemorative ad- 
dresses may be given; and we cordially invite you to partici- 
pate, and to allow us to use your name with ours as members 
of the general committee. 

George E. Adams, Chairman of Committee, 

166 La Salle St. 
To whom communications may be addressed. 
Murry Nelson, W. H. Ryder, 

Henry Strong, D. L. Shorey, 

David Swing, Thos. F. Withrow, 

Galusha Anderson, E. I. Galvin, 

Wm. F. Poole, Edson Keith, 

E. G. Mason, Marshall Field, 

James L. High, J. D. Harvey, 

Brooke Herford, Jerome Beecher, 

Wirt Dexter, J. M. Wanzer, 

N. K. Fairbank, James. H. Swan, 

H. W. Thomas, Eldridge G. Keith, 

O. S. A. Sprague, John M. Clark, 

And many others (Episcopalian, Baptist, Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Jew, &c.) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 



J. LL. J. 

"What Dews abroad i' the world t". 

The Far West.— Joseph Cook thinks that the worst set 
of savages on our frontier is the pickpocket tribe, and they 
are all whites. 

Skepticism. — The Northwestern Christian Advocate sus- 
pects Joseph Cook of gullibility, and seems to think that a 
little scientific skepticism is good at times, Mr. Cook having 
recently interviewed " psychic" (the force that makes mediums). 
But this paper remarks that his conclusions concerning 
psychic forces and spiritualism show that he is not sufficiently 
imbued with scientific skepticism to be a reliable investigator 
of these phenomena. 

Michigan.— Rev. F. E. Kittredge, of Muskegon, has been 
appointed State Missionary and Financial Agent by the offi- 
cers of the State Unitarian Conference. Mr. Kittredge will 
take a needed respite from the fatigues of the parish, and will 
devote his whole time to the field. Arrangements are being 
made for Conferences at East Saginaw and Port Huron, to be 
held soon. As this missionary goes about, preaching the gos- 
pel of Unity, he will also take subscriptions for this Unity, 
which will always aim to second his missionary motions. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.— Rev. T. N. Glover, of the Universal- 
ist fraternity, has been Working up the Liberal element in this 
locality. He says: "I am laboring to make this section of 
the world understand that Unitarianism and Universalism are 
one." He believes in tracts and has found a people who will 
read them, and wants 1,500 for distribution, of the words of 
Sunderland, James Freeman Clarke, and others. The tract 
has sunk very low in public estimation, and it is refreshing to 
find those who have sufficient faith in it to attempt to use it 
in the interests of sense and progress. 

England. — The Secularists are "advocating the introduc- 
tion of dancing into Sunday Schools. Glad as we are of any 
indication of growing cheerfulness in modern life, which in 
too many cases assumes far too somber hues, yet we can but 
feel that the attempt to carry the fascination of the dance in- 
to the one brief hour of the week set aside for sober talks on 
serious matters, is based upon an utter failure to realize how 
hungry a child's mind is for light upon grave questions, and 
withal how happy children may be made in the hopeful song, 
the tender trust and kindly conference found in a well organ- 
ized liberal Sunday School. 

Rockford, III. — The joint session of the Wisconsin Uni- 
tarian Conference and the Illinois Fraternity, convenes at this 
place the 13th, 14th and 15th of April. Papers will be read 
on "What is the Bible to those who reject Plenary Inspira- 
tion?" by R. L. Herbert ; "Organized Charity," by E. I. 
Galvin; "The Problem of our Western Unitarian Churches," 
byS.S.Hunting; "Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethics," by Jenk. 
LL Jones. The opening sermon to be preached by Brooke 
Herford, of Chicago, — H. M. Simmons, of Madison, preach- 
ing Wednesday evening. A cordial invitation is extended by 
the Secretaries to all who believe in "more light." Those who 
read this are requested to extend the notice. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — M. J. Savage, of Boston, preached in 
Mr. Wendte's church on the aist ult., lectured in the after- 
noon in the Unity Course at the Opera House, visited Anti- 



och College also, delighting goodly-sized audiences in each 
case. In his sermon on the "Work of a True Church," he 
states the case for most of the pillars of Unity, if not for 
Unity itself: "I said I was not a partisan of Unitarianism. 
If, when I am done, you shall think I have preached a Uni- 
tarian sermon, I beg you to notice that the reason lies in the 
fact that Unitarianism is not so much a fixed system of belief 
or a pretended infallibility as it is a method of religious study 
and life. And this method is one that not only permits, but 
encourages a simple, humble, free study of the laws and ways 
of God as the right, not only, but the first great duty of man." 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Under this head we will hereafter notice all books, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines received at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial 
comment as our space will admit; thus giving to publishers an advertising 
medium which will introduce their Liberal and Progressive publications to 
the most appreciative class of readers. 

Any publications notiad in this column can be ordtrtd from this office. 

The Victory Over Death, J. W. Chadwick's sermon 
for March, published monthly, annual series 50 cents, single 
copies 6 cents. 

Unity Church, An historical sketch prepared for the 
celebration of the emancipation of Unity Church, of Chicago, 
from all its indebtedness Nov. 17, 1879 ; containing also, 
Constitution and by-laws of this society, pph. 24 pp. 
A racy sketch of 23 years vigorous life of a living church. 

Memorials of the celebration of the 50th. anniversary of 
the First Congregational Church of Cincinnati, pph. 70 pp. 
This anniversary was held on the 21, of Jan., 1880. It 
contains much interesting material concerning this pio- 
neer Unitarian church West of the Alleghanies and Mother 
of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

Ethnic Relicion, lessons to be learned from the study of 
a lecture by Rev. Albert Walkley, of Keene, N. H.; pamph- 
let, 8 pp., printed for private distribution. A very just and 
interesting argument for the study of comparative religion. 
"Let us come forth and claim as our heritage all the truth God 
has revealed to the great and good of the past. They are 
ours. By doing this we lose nothing; we have laid aside 
none, but taken in others." 

The Good in all Churches ; a lecture by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, of Laporte, Ind. Pamphlet, 8 pp. As Mr. Walk- 
ley pleads for appreciation of the differing religions of the 
world, Mr. Crooker pleads with admirable eloquence for the 
good in all the sects of Christendom. It is among the best 
of the frank discussions of the intolerance of Ingersoll which 
we have seen ; an admirable campaign document for him who 
would do missionary work among bigoted haters of bigotry. 

Church and Stage, by Geo. W. Tryon, jr.; Philadelphia. 
Pamphlet, 12 pp. An argument for the Christian use of the 
stage, and an appeal to ministers and their constituency to 
actively engage in the elevation of the drama. "Let the 
thousands of the clergy and church-members throughout our 
country make known their intention to support every worthy 
play — to absent themselves from every objectionable one — 
and they would soon find their numbers so immensely rein- 
forced by those who live apart from denominational connec- 
tion as to make their combined influence irresistable." 



I would just as soon disbelieve in God as contemplate a 
character like Dr. Channing*s, and hesitate to say whether 
that was a divine image or not ; whether those deeds and that 
life were the product of evil or the fruit of the heavenly Spirit. 
—F. W. Robertson. 

If anything would move Channing's spirit to indignation 
in his heavenly state, and make his bones stir in their resting 
place, it would be the knowledge that his name was used as a 
block to the progress of religious thought- -Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D. D. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Memorial Number. — The present issue is dedicated to the 
memory of William Ellery Channing, the centenary of whose 
birth occurs on the 7th inst., and is enlarged to twenty-four 
pages, containing much matternot obtainable elsewhere. It is 
designed to use this number for distribution at the various com- 



memorative services held throughout the land. For this pur 
pose a special edition is struck off and shipped at the rate ot 
$5.00 per hundred or $40.00 per thousand. Parties wishing 
copies for distribution are requested to send in their orders 
promptly. 

Unity, Vols. Ill and IV, — indexed and bound, half 
leather, cloth sides and lettered backs, making a handsome 
volume of 388 pages, sent for $1.75. Subscribers returning 
the year's numbers can have them bound with index for 
$1.00. Index furnished for ten cents. This book contains 
the twelve articles on " The Growth of Doctrine, or the Old- 
New Creed ;" the twelve articles on the " Liberal Preachers 
out of the Pulpit," and other matter of permanent value, 
making a desirable addition to the library of the believer in 
" Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion." Vols. I 
and II, bound separately, in flexible cloth, with index, can be 
supplied at 50 cents per volume. The three volumes togeth- 
er "Unity " complete up to March 1, 1880, sent by express for 
$2.25. 

Unity Sunday School Lessons. — Owing to the press of 
matter, the last lesson on the Growth of the Hebrew Religion 
is crowded out, and will appear in our next. May 1st we 
will begin the course of eight Lessons on " Channing and 
the Unitarian Movement," to be followed in the autumn by a 
similar series on " Theodore Parker and the Critical and 
Transcendental Movement." . Simultaneously with their ap- 
pearance in Unity, these lessons will be issued in lesson slips, 
suitable for use in the school. 

Editorial Management. — With the beginning of this 
volume, J. Ll. Jones assumed editorial charge, and hereafter 
all Contributed Articles, Editorial Notes, Items of News, 
Books and Publications for Review, are requested to be sent 
to his address, — Janesville, Wis.,— all business communications, 
moneys, exchanges, &c, as before, to Frances L. Roberts. 75 
Madison street, Chicago. The following departments will be 
maintained as regularly as practicable through the year: 

1. Editorial Notes occupying the first two pages. 

2. Contributed and Editorial Articles. In this department 
we hope to publish a series of twelve articles on Liberal 
Preachers out of the Pulpit in England, similar in character 
to the series on American Worthies, published last year. 

3. Exchange Table, containing such citations from ,th« 
current press as tell for Unity or echo its motto, — in charge 
of a special editor. 

4. Notes from the Field, by J. Ll. Jones. 

5. Publications received and reviews of recent books. 

6. Possibly a Unity Club and Pastors ' Page. 

7. Sunday School Lesson Department, in charge of W. C. 
Gannett. 

S. Scriptures Old and New, contributed irregularily by F. 
L. Hosmer. 

0. Business and Advertising Department. 

Lend a Hand. — Now is the time to strengthen the bands 
of " Unity." If each of our patrons would but cause two 
blades of grass to grow, where there is now but one, in the 
subscription fields of "Unity," its usefulness would be in- 
creased, and the strain on the management would be decreas- 
ed in two fold ratio, 

Channing's Works and Memoirs. — The following publi- 
cations, as well as any other liberal books now in the market, 
may be ordered from Unity office, sent post paid, on receipt 
of price. 

Channing's Complete works, 3 vols., published by A. U. A. i3 00 

1 vol. •• " 1 <x> 

** " " " bevelled and red edges.by A. U. A. 150 

The Perfect Life, by Dr Channing, 12 discourses recently edited 

from his MSS not in above, published by Roberts Bros ...I 1 5° 

The English Centennial edition. Complete in 1 vol., including toe 

Perfect life » »5 

Channing & Aiken Correspondence, a volume of letters between Dr. 

Channing and Lucy Aiken. Roberts Bros i l 3° 

Memoirs of Channing. by W. H. Channing, 3 volumes t* 5° 

The same, condensed in 1 vol. Just published 

Memoirs, by Rev. C. T. Brooks. Just published t' 5" 

Reminiscences by Miss Pcabody. Just published * a 00 

Photographs from Gambardella's celebrated painting of Dr. Channing. 

in three sizes, — Life. Cabinet, and Card,— at $5.00, 35 cents, and 

20 cents, respectively. The two latter sent to any address. posUK« 

on receipt of price ; the life sire measuring (aS by 23 inches) secure]* packed 

for transportation without charge, but expressage to be paid by purchaser. 
" A portrait in every way satisfactory to his friends, and invaluable to 

those who would preserve the memory of his face." — Literal ChriltU; 

New York. 
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R. L. H. 



THE POWER OF THE PAPER-TONGUE. 

"The tongue is a fire: a world of iniquity." — James III, 6. 

Perhaps there is no agent at work in modern so- 
ciety more influential than the newspaper. It is 
speaking every hour, by day and by night, in private 
homes and public rooms, in merchants' offices and 
statesmen's halls, on all the trains, in all the hotels, 
in every village and town throughout the land. 
It proclaims everything. It is the great reigning 
power, the mighty dispenser of the ideas that move 
the world, the spirit in all the wheels. 

That prophecy of Lamartine is fulfilled almost — 
" Before this century shall have run out, journalism 
will be the whole press — the whole of human 
thought. The book will arrive too late. The only 
book possible, soon, will be the periodical." Al- 
ready these papers that come continually have be- 
come a social necessity. They are the bibles of the 
age, read a thousand times more than the old sacred 
Bible, by millions of Christians. And these paper- 
tongues get many millions more people for their 
audiences than all the pulpits get. And what the 
people read with avidity, influences mightily not 
only the markets and politics of the world, but 
also the moral heart of the populace. 

It may be true that the journals of these United 
States have a stronger and wider influence in mould- 
ing the characters of the people than all the pulpits, 
and all other agencies put together. And this in- 
fluence is rapidly increasing. It is no wonder then 
that so many who want large audiences, rush to use 
the paper-tongue, and that so many new periodicals 
are continually born. Since this mighty tongue- 
power is so very influential, what a duty it is to 
pray without ceasing, in efforts more than in words, 
that it may be more 

ON THE SIDE OF GOODNESS. 

O that this great public press-speaking were more 
truthful, pure, healthy, educating the tastes of all 
into more sympathy with truth and honesty and 
whatever is of good report! It will become so 



only as the best people will cease to patronize the 
evil-speaking, the frothy, the frivolous, the untruth- 
ful, the unchaste, the scurrilous, and the bigoted 
paper-tongues. O what speech, unseasoned with 
salt, millions of Christian people are feeding their 
minds with every day ! 

If papers that are not clean and truthful were 
dropped by preachers and church people, how soon 
there would be a blessed reform in newspapers ! 
We wonder how far off yet is the day when only 
the reliable, the pure and truly honorable papers 
shall be read by those who long for a better high- 
toned journalism ? How easy it is to wish for re- 
forms, and do but little to bring them forth ! Per- 
haps we do not need to divide or separate our jour- 
nals, calling some of them "secular" and others 
"religious." We need more to have all our peri- 
odicals and papers really religious, — that is, truth- 
ful, pure, honest, just, in market reports, every-day 
gossips, political statements, advertisements, lite- 
rary articles, news and all, than to have religion 
shut up in some corners by itself, or confined to 
some so-called "religious papers," leaving the rest 
irreligious. 

Are our daily papers religious because they pub- 
lish many sermons and church doings, along with 
lying advertisements and filthy accounts of burgla- 
ries, rapes, suicides, murders, and the lowest things 
of the police gazettes? We hope for the day when 
the paper-tongues will be religious, — that is, ethi- 
cally noble in their utterances about all subjects. 
Until that day comes, many efforts will be made in 
small audiences to utter the purest and best things. 
Among those tongues that would rather be true and 
noble, than being otherwise popular, 

THIS LITTLE PAPER-TONGUE 

desires to be. And though it cannot have the large 
privilege now of saying what it would like to say 
about all manner of subjects, I for one would not 
have it confined to theology or philosophy, or deep 
religious talks, or matters that are interesting only 
to some few intellectual readers. I wish that it 
could often utter pithy things needful to be said 
about politics, about social fair-plays, about all 
things that help men and women to make the best 
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of this world, — that it could talk more in a way that 
would make it intensely interesting to the "way- 
faring" people, and to children, as well as to those 
who relish something "deep." We verily believe 
that this little paper wants to be very independent, 
wholly unsectarian, and do its level best to promote 
real catholicity of spirit and brotherly sympathy be- 
tween people that differ in opinions and tastes and 
religious views. It wants to talk faithfully and 
friendly to all, and to inspire devoutness, good will, 
cheerfulness and wise kindness wherever it speaks, 
and bring the highest and best thoughts to bear 
upon every part of life. 

THE TOMBS OF THE PROPHETS. 
It is reported that Jesus said to some people, 
"Woe unto you, because ye buildj,the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the right- 
eous!" What evil could there be in celebrating the 
centennials of great and good men, and building 
memorial edifices for them, and adorning the tombs 
of noble and worthy persons that had departed out 
of the flesh long ago ? We suppose that the harm 
was in paying the outer, material respects to the 
dust of the departed prophets, whilst the real spirits 
and principles of those ancient good men were 
ignored by the men who blindly respected their 
tombs. When those Pharisees in the days of Jesus 
wanted to stifle and destroy the same radicalism 
and spirit of progress in Jesus, which inspired the 
ancient prophets, and had respect only to the bones 
of goodness, Jesus was moved to indignation against 
such stupidity and moral blindness. He saw that 
the spirit which killed men of progressive ideas in 
the past, was in the very men who adorned their 
graves. Is it possible for people now in America 
to come under this "woe" of Jesus? Is it possible 
for men to admire Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Chan- 
ning, Parker, in garnishing their sepulchres, and 
building memorial halls and chapels to perpetuate 
the remembrance of their names, and dwell ever at 
the graves of those great men, forgetting that had 
those reformers progressed until now as they did in 
their day, they would be the foremost reformers 
and radicals of the present age? Can men now 
admire the great heroes that are dead, and oppose 
and vex the living legitimate children in spirit of 
those heroes? Is there no danger of rejecting 
present, living prophets, by cherishing superficial 
reverence for dead prophets? 

O that we might gladly remember the noble men 
and women of the past, and build their tombs and 
their memorial halls, admiring their spirit by fol- 
lowing also in their line of advancement. Let us 



T Y. 

try to recognize the living prophets, the Christ of 
to-day, the Christ that is to be, in every prophet of 
old, and in the blessed Jesus of the past. 

It is a matter of great rejoicing to us that, not- 
withstanding all the efforts to reverence the past, 
only what was eternal in the dear old prophets 
will last and be in everlasting remembrance. The 
noblest monument that can be reared to any prophet 
is to reproduce the best that was in him in fresh 
characters and new lives. 

FEAR NOT. 
"All things work together for good." 
Sometimes, as we glance at our politics and find 
how tricks and unfair doings seem to increase, and 
corruption is so very high-handed in our country, 
we fear that something terrible will happen to this 
young Republic before long. But if this govern- 
ment cannot last, we need not fear ; because some- 
thing will be learned in its downfall, and something 
better will follow. 

*' The tares may perish — but the grain 
Is not for death." 

In relation to religion, some people have great fears 
that if their view of it will pass away, there will be 
no religion left. Perhaps many pious Jews in the 
time of Jesus feared that if anything abolished the 
dear old temple services, there would be no more 
true worship on earth. But something broader, 
truer and more spiritual came after the grand Jeru- 
salem gatherings ceased. 

in Luther's time, many devotional, deeply re- 
ligious Christians feared that God would have no 
church on earth if Protestantism would prevail. 
But pure religion was not abolished by Luther. 
Many tears were shed, and agonizing prayers were 
poured out before God by thousands, when scien- 
tists found that this earth is not stationary, but a 
revolving globe ; the dear praying people feared in 
their hearts that such a new discovery would do 
away with the Bible, and be fatal to religion. So 
when Channing and others preached Christ not as 
very God, many trembled and said, "They have 
taken away our Lord, and we know not where they 
have laid him !" But the Lord is not lost yet. 
When people found that the material, arbitrary Hell 
of fire and brimstone beyond death, was likely to 
turn out to be a fiction, O what holy fear possessed 
many, as if the whole foundation of Christianity 
was going to be destroyed ! But as that doctrine 
of hell is gradually dropping out of evangelical 
preaching, and there is no change for the worse in 
people's morals, we find that pious people's fears 
concerning the abolition of eternal torments were 
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not wise fears. Let us learn a lesson from these 
fears of the past : since all the changes that have 
come over the spirit of good people's dreams con- 
cerning religion, have not abolished, but rather 
purified religion, why need we fear any changes yet 
to come? What a cheerful idea is that — "survival 
of the fittest!" What if the coming words of 
Science will show errors in even the most advanced 
religious ideas of to-day, let us fear nothing, the 
universe in its grand integrity will survive. If our 
best little ideas of God now, and of future life, 
shall at any time appear superstitious in the coming, 
growing light, why need we fear the change ? Noth- 
ing will be lost but the errors. All graves are fer- 
tile, every death is a birth, losses are gains, nights 
are revelations of many suns, on tearful clouds are 
rainbows painted ; why then should we fear? Hope 
is more becoming. 

JDoNTI\IBUTED ^LI\TICLES. 



THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IJST AMERICA 

AND 

CHANNING'S RELATION TO IT. 



BY W. C. GANNETT. 

The Orthodox critics are perfectly right in call- 
ing "Unitarianism" a "transitional theology." That 
is its chief merit. Still more exactly, it is but a sin- 
gle phase in a long movement of transition not be- 
ginning and not ending with itself. In this country 
— to limit our look to that — the movement thus far 
embraces three phases : (i) The "Arminian," from 
about 1740 to 1800. (2) The "Unitarian" phase 
proper, from about 1800 to 184% (3) The "Trans- 
cendental and Critical," from 1840 onwards. Chan- 
ning's life barely lasted through the second, and 
this story will end with that. It is a clear-cut, typ- 
ical instance, on a small scale, of Evolution in Re- 
ligion. 

THE STARTING-POINT. 

The starting-point of all is the rigid Calvinism 
which the Pilgrims and Puritans brought with them 
to New England in the seventeenth century, — the 
century of which the Westminster Confession is the 
theological monument and the survival. We smile 
at that rigidness to-day — the' modern Calvinist no 
less than others — as a faith that put seven solemn 
Sundays in the week and legislated by the light of 
"Moses his judicials." But it was a faith that filled 
the wilderness with psalms, and made each log hut 
a temple of the Eternal God. A noble faith — to 
have had in one's grandfathers far enough removed. 
The iron in it then was largely in the form of bars ; 
but, absorbed by the self-disciplines that it impos- 
ed, that iron became constitutional, and it still runs 
as iron in our people's blood. 

I. THE "ARMINIAN" PHASE. 1740 — 1800. 

The "Great Awakening" of 1 740 found the bars 



already shaky. That revival revealed New Eng- 
land to itself. It waked some minds to strict Puri- 
tanism ; others to a more deliberate dissent from 
Puritanism. The latter class discovered that they 
had unconsciously become "Arminians" — a name 
of evil omen that implied beliefs in man's free will 
and the impartial love of God ! It implied, be- 
sides, a growing dislike of creeds, a growing like of 
toleration, a tendency to reduce faith to a few fun- 
damentals, and a care to phrase those fundament- 
als in simple Bible words. As years went by, such 
minds as these began to question, farther, the vicar- 
ious atonement ; a little later, to examine the di- 
vinity of Christ. In eastern Massachusetts a silence 
about these and kindred doctrines fell upon the 
pulpits ; the trinitarian doxologies were quietly 
dropped ; young parsons were less closely ques- 
tioned by the ordaining councils ; the ordination 
sermon itself was apt to hold a plea for toleration : 
books of devout English heresy were lent from min- 
ister to minister. Now and then some bolder voice 
— Mayhew's, perhaps, or Bentley's — startled the 
brethren with a pointed doubt or slur of the old 
faith; but that was apt to cost them some "ex- 
changes." No break as yet, however, was feared 
in the old Church of the Pilgrims ; these men were 
only "moderate" or "liberal" Calvinists. Freeman 
of 'King's Chapel" in Boston, an Episcopalian and 
a half- alien, therefore, in this land of Congrega- 
tionalists, and therefore with the less to lose by be- 
ing independent, was the first to reach and to dare 
to avow anything like open Unitarianism (1787). 

Meanwhile, among the other class of minds, 
those whom the revival had waked to a more loya 
Puritanism, a process of "transition" was also go- 
ing on, slower, but not a whit less certain. Hop- 
kins, a disciple of Jonathan Edwards, was teaching 
a "rational Calvinism," which the fathers of New 
England would have called but milder heresy than 
that of the Arminians. It was Calvinism bettered 
by a decidedly more moral theory of vicarious 
atonement ; by a statement of man's total depravity 
that mystified the totalness without spoiling it, and 
by a sort of laissez-faire scheme of reprobation, 
which represented God, in his grace, as calling 
those whom he pleased unto salvation, and simply 
leaving the rest, uncalled, to that native depravity 
which made their deep damnation as inevitable as 
it was to be eternal. This was so great an improve- 
ment that, when Hopkinsianism was fully formula- 
ted a few years later, the Presbyterians of the Mid- 
dle States, who remained genuine Calvinists of the 
good old type, called the New England sort 
"another gospel, "nonsense, impiety, the highroad to 
infidelity and atheism. That is the chronic trouble 
with all "transition" movements ; they always lead 
in that direction. 

The story of Channing's first hearing of the 
"wrath to come" from an itinerant revivalist, and 
the little jacket-philosopher's discovery that his 
father, in spite of his "sound doctrine, sir !" did 
not really believe in it, — throws a gleam of light 
straight into the mind of the time, as well as into 
the boy's own sensitive and thoughtful nature. (It 
is told in the last number of Unity, page 48.) His 
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simple, but sufficiently ample, relati on to the move- 
ment thus far, was that he was born towards the 
century's close amid this stir of moving thought ; 
that his birth-place, Newport, was Dr. Hopkins' 
own town ; that Dr. Hopkins' house was just across 
the garden from his own ; that he heard his first 
sermons as a child from Dr. Hopkins' lips, doubt- 
less recited his Westminster Catechism in Dr. Hop- 
kins' study, and probably owed as much, from what 
he tells us himself, owed to that good old man and 
burly thinker as to any one except his parents ; also 
that he was brought up amid earnestly religious 
Calvinists of the "moderate" and tolerant kind, 
while college life removed him to the still more lib- 
eral Boston influences. He must needs have been 
well acquainted therefore with all forms of the 
changing faith. 

2. the "Unitarian" phase. 1800 — 1840. 

Only two years after his ordination in 1803 an 
event occurred which may be said to mark the be- 
ginning of the second — the "Unitarian" — phase of 
the transition. It was the appointment of Dr. 
Ware as professor of divinity at Harvard college. 
Henry Ware, known to be "Arminian," suspected 
of being "Arian !" Five years later, Kirkland, one 
of the most advanced of the Liberals, was called 
from a Boston pulpit to its presidency. It was too 
true. Harvard College, simply descending from 
generation to generation in the line of Massachu- 
setts culture, was by that title found to be in the 
hands of the Liberals in 1800. 

The Orthodox, now thoroughly alarmed, began 
to muster their forces for attack ; and for tea years 
they tried in vain to drive these Liberals to avow 
"Unitarianism." But that name the Liberals very 
honestly repelled because at the time it was closely 
identified with "humanitarian" views of Christ, 
while their own views were earnestly and strongly 
"Arian ;" that is, to most, at least, of them, Christ, 
though not longer regarded as the Eternal God, 
was a being far above all archangels in His nature 
and his dignities. Yet between 1805 and 1815 the 
Liberals, as a whole, must be called a silent and 
non-committal brotherhood. No doubt many were 
still vague in their own thought ; no doubt all dep- 
recated the irreligiousness of angry theological con- 
troversy ; no wonder they could not bear the 
thought of a break in the dear old Church of the 
forefathers. In other words, they were in the 
"Broad Church" attitude, so well known to-day, 
and not admirable, then or now, because not sim- 
ply and honestly self-representing. And yet, to 
have been forward for the fray would have shown a 
still more fault-worthy spirit and even more mis- 
representing. In spite of this silence, however, 
many signs — the temper of the magazines and the 
convention sermons ; the limiting of ministerial ex- 
changes ; an occasional church-break or trial for 
heresy ; the founding of the Andover theological 
school, and young Thacher's keen criticism on its 
"designedly ambiguous" and everlastingly unalter- 
able creed ; the bold anti-trinitarian stand at this 
time taken by the Universalist leaders, and the 
scholarly defense by Andrews Norton and bis 



friends of the same position — all these signs indi- 
cated a fast approaching crisis. 

It arrived at last by a strange trans-Atlantic 
route. A Mr. Belsham, a London Unitarian 
preacher of the extreme sort, printed in a biogra- 
phy some Boston letters received from Freeman of 
"Ring's Chapel" — letters describing the non-com- 
mittal Liberalism in vogue around him. Promptly 
those letters were made to appear in pamphlet 
form in Boston ; and then Dr. Morse of Charles- 
town, father of the father of the telegraph, in his 
magazine, well named the Panoplist, bore down on 
Boston and gave three ringing blows, charging, (1) 
that the New England Liberals shared Belsham's 
low, humanitarian view ot Christ ; (2) that in shar- 
ing it without avowing it, they were systematic hy- 
pocrites ; (3) that, for so thinking and so doing 
they ought to be denied all Christian fellowship. 

The Liberals could not keep silence now, but 
who should be their spokesman ? 

CHANNING AS LEADER. 

Channing was thirty-five years old. The beauti- 
ful face in Alston's portrait shows him as he then 
was, with the light of his great thought dawning on 
him, before the eyes gazed widely and the lips were 
set. He had been a quiet minister, making his 
calls, preaching his twice a day, becoming known 
as one who made men feel religious. Sad and in- 
dignant, Channing answered the attack. He ad- 
mitted the "Unitarianism," using that word in its 
broad sense, unconfined to Belsham's view of 
Christ. Opinions differed among them as to Christ, 
he said. "To think with Belsham was no crime." 
But, as a fact, few did. For himself he had always 
scrupulously avoided every expression that might 
seem to acknowledge the Trinity ; and, when asked 
in conversation, had explicitly avowed dissent. As 
to the pulpit silence about the Unitarianism, he 
admitted, justified, glorified it. The charge of hy- 
pocrisy was a slander. "We preach precisely as if 
no such doctrine as the Trinity had ever been 
known." No doctrine was more abstract or per- 
plexing, so apt to gender strife. "We all of us 
think it best to preach what we esteem to be the 
truth, and to say very little about (speculative) er- 
ror." About Calvinism had they not been also 
silent ? Yet they were well known anti-Calvinists; 
and no preaching was more easy or more popular 
than attack upon its dogmas ; and they deemed its 
errors far more injurious than any about Christ's 
person. "Yet the name Calvinist has never, I pre- 
sume, been uttered by us in the pulpit." Not hy- 
pocrisy, but self-denial rather. And then, with all 
his heart and soul and mind and strength, he dep- 
recated the threatened break in the Church. 

To answer him Samuel Worcester now stepped 
forward in behalf of Orthodoxy. To and fro the 
letters went till each had three in print. It was the 
first set debate of the "Unitarian Controversy ,"and 
as such turned less upon the doctrines themselves 
than upon their importance as ground for breaking 
fellowship. Were the Liberals in ceasing to be 
Calvinists and Trinitarians, ceasing to be Christ- 
ians ? was the question. Channing said the differ- 
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ences are not fundamental. "Fundamental !" said 
Worcester. That was all, but that was final. 

At last then the heresy was out : a name had 
been forced on it ; the schism had begun. The 
Orthodox were peremptory; and, spite of all reluct- 
ance, felt mainly by the elder Liberals who had out- 
thought, but not in sympathies outgrown, the old 
faith, the two Churches, no longer now two parties 
of one Church, drew off from one another. Twenty 
stormy years followed — years of clashing contro- 
versy with each other, years of inward organization 
on both sides. 

Channing kept the leader's place, and once, 
twice, thrice again, his plain, strong words served 
to draw the fresh attack. Whatever he said seemed 
to have more power than any earnestness of others. 
The first time was in 1819, when he preached at 
Baltimore the famous ordination sermon defining 
Unitarianism. It was published and republished, 
and probably created a greater sensation than any 
single sermon ever preached in America. At once 
it led to three more set debates, two of which be- 
came the classics of the Unitarian Controversy ; 
those in which Prof. Stuart and Prof. Woods of the 
Andover school faced Prof. Norton and Prof. Ware 
of the Cambridge school, — Stuart and Norton de- 
bating with each other the dogma of the Trinity, 
Woods and Ware the doctrine of Calvinism. From 
the Baltimore sermon and these debates men at last 
began to plainly see what Unitarianism was both in 
its denials and in its affirmations; saw, namely, that it 
was a Bible-faith buttressed by Bible-texts"; that it 
meant belief in revelation, miracles, the superhu- 
man Christ ; but that it said Unity, not Trinity, in 
naming God ; that it said superhuman, not deity, 
in naming Christ ; said revelation, not the "literal 
God-word" in naming the Bible ; that, in saying 
"Atonement," it meant man uplifted and reconciled 
to God by the power of a holy Savior's life and 
martyrdom, not God reconciled to man by the ag- 
onies of a sacrificial death ; that it rejected as es- 
sentially immoral all ideas of vicarious guilt or vi- 
carious punishment ; that, above all, no shred of 
"Calvinism" with its creed of total depravity and 
arbitrary election was left ; but in its place came a 
new and mighty affirmation that human nature and 
human reason were in themselves akin to God, and 
deserved, not vilification, but rather a reverence 
due to things that shared divinity. This was 
"Channing Unitarianism." 

Three times, I said, his words proved battle sig- 
nals. The second time was the famous dedication 
sermon at New York in 1845, in which he vindica- 
ted this "Unitarianism as the system most favora- 
ble to piety." His opponents have never forgiven 
him the allusion in it to the "central gallows of the 
. universe." The third time was the "election ser- 
mon" in 1830, in which he spoke of modern forms 
of "inquisition." This word brought on one more 
debate, and then the "Unitarian Controversy" was 
virtually over. It had been short ; and during the 
last few years had been sadly sharp on both sides. 
Yet, perhaps, no church schism that involved so 
clean a break has had less of bad blood in it. The 
hottest anger was roused in certain parishes where 



the Supreme Court's decision that the church-prop- 
erty belonged to the parish at large, and not to the 
inner circle of "church-members," wrought some 
real hardship. By this decision many a "First Par- 
ish" of eastern Massachusetts, the very earliest 
homesteads of the old New England faith, was 
found to be by large majorities in "Unitarian" pos- 
session ; and a second steeple now rose in places 
where, till then, the church had been truly the 
"meeting-house" for the whole town. 

Meanwhile, in other ways the new party had been 
organizing itself. It now had a name, doctrines, 
churches, chiefs, ministerial conferences.the "Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association," (1825), and several 
literary organs. Harvard College was largely un- 
der its control ; and many of the strongest, proba- 
bly most of the well educated minds of the State 
were its helpers. And yet this outward triumph 
was already nearly over in 1830. It was confined 
to Massachusetts, and in that State to the eastern 
half. Cultured rationalism can never quickly gen- 
erate fresh material ; and the material slowly accu- 
mulated through three generations of growing liber- 
alism (since 1740) had already been appropriated. 
Already Lyman Beecher had kindled a strong back- 
fire in the very heart of Boston ; and as the coun- 
try population came pressing to the city year by 
year they brought with them their country-Calvin- 
ism* ready to be modified indeed by the new views 
of their own chiefs, ready even to be modified 
somewhat by Unitarian principles, but by no means 
ready to accept the Unitarian name or Unitarian 
positions. Thence-forward, say from 1830 to 1835, 
the growth of Unitarianism has been inward, by its 
own development, its own renewed "transition ;" 
and outward, chiefly by a certain "leavening" in- 
fluence upon the sects in contact with it 
[ To be concluded in our next.] 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 



A SKETCH OF THE MAN, THE THEOLOGIAN, THE RE 
FORMER. 



BY JOS. H. ALLEN, 
Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 

[Concluded.] 

But the subject which I have named last deserves 
more special mention : partly because since Chan- 
ning's day Slavery has gone through its terrible cri- 
sis to its stormy end; and partly because while 
.without it, and the part he bore in it, though we 
might have known the beauty, fervor and elevation 
of his character, yet we should not have known its 
moral manliness, determination and strength. 

It was slowly, and in a sense reluctantly, that one 
of his temper was drawn to take part in a discussion 
of such wide public issues, and to identify himself 
— he, in his gentle seclusion, and well past the 
prime of his years — with a party whose methods he 
strongly dissented from, whose uncompromising 
creed he never adopted, and whose appeal to pas- 
sion he deeply dreaded and condemned. For some 
six or eight years the Anti-Slavery movement had 
been under way : its principle of abstract justice, 
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its resolution, its intrepid courage he admired, and 
he had submitted to some mild censure because he 
did not openly take its ground. The event that 
brought him to the front and made him afterwards 
the most intellectually eminent leader of that move- 
ment, was the death of Lovejoy, shot in defending 
his press at Alton, Illinois, in 1837. A citizens' 
meeting was called — his name was foremost in the 
call, — to speak the word and rally the courage of 
men alarmed at the character of the struggle, and 
especially at what so threatened the freedom of 
public debate. Public opinion set very strongly 
then, and was as strong in Boston as anywhere, 
against any discussion of the right and wrong of 
Slavery : the attorney general of Massachusetts 
volunteered on the platform to attack the move- 
ment in very bitter and offensive terms. It was at 
this speech that Wendell Phillips, then with all his 
brilliant oratorical gifts, a young man and unknown, 
sprang to the floor, where his speech gleamed like 
flashes of lightning across the stormy debate, and 
at one bound took his place at the very head of 
platform orators, which he has held, unchallenged, 
ever since. To those who were there, it was an ap- 
parition, more splendid than any transformation 
scene upon the stage. On the same occasion Dr. 
Channing, with a physical hardihood he had per- 
haps never shown before, stood side by side upon 
the platform with Garrison and other Anti-Slavery 
leaders, whose method he had condemned, but in 
whom he saw now the champions of that freedom 
of speech which must be upheld, he thought, by all 
good men. 

This act identified him at once with the princi- 
ples of that party — though not with its method or 
doctrine. It enlisted a great amount of moral sym- 
pathy and support to the movement ; and it com- 
mitted him to the discussion, which he followed up 
in six or eight of the most labored and vigorous 
efforts of his life. A brief treatise on Slavery, deal- 
ing with it purely on grounds of moral argument; 
a public letter of sympathy to Mr. Birney, then the 
standard-bearer of the Abolition party in politics j 
a letter to Mr. Clay on the Annexation of Texas, 
which the writer thought cause enough to justify 
disunion ; a letter on Mr. Clay's political position ; 
a tract on Emancipation ; and an argument on the 
duty of the Free States, — this was the series of 
writings that made Channing, in his later years, the 
best known literary exponent of the growing hos- 
tility to Slavery. Something of popularity and 
something of comfort he doubtless forfeited ; but to 
one of his temper that was a very small thing, and, 
sheltered as he was in a thousand ways, could not 
have touched him very nearly. The obloquy and 
the personal danger were for hardier fighters in the 
field. His glory was that he was content to share 
their reproach, and that with steady fidelity he 
served an unpopular cause that he thought right. 

Years came upon him while his thought was still 
fresh and clear, and his temper unclouded by in- 
firmity or pain. Some one asked him what he 
thought the pleasantest time of life. "About 
sixty-two," he answered, cheerily. A few weeks 
later, October 2, 1842, it was his great privilege to | 



pass away, almost painlessly, from an attack of au- 
tumn fever — the sunset of his life as calm and radi- 
ant as its sunshine had always been. His last pub- 
lic act was an address in memory of West India 
Emancipation, at Lenox, two months before his 
death. Its closing sentences are as fine an example 
as any, both of his style of religious eloquence, and 
of that fervent hopefulness of spirit which never 
left him : — 

" I began this subject in hope, and in hope I end. 
I have turned aside to speak of the great stain on 
our country, which makes us the by-word and scorn 
of the nations; but I do not despair. Mighty 
powers are at work in the world. Who can stay 
them ? God's word has gone forth, and it cannot 
return to him void. A new comprehension of the 
Christian spirit, a new reverence for humanity, a 
new feeling of brotherhood and of all man's rela- 
tion to the common Father, — this is among the 
signs of our times. We see it : do we not feel it ? 
Before this, all oppressions are to fall. Society, 
silently pervaded by this, is to change its aspect of 
universal warfare for peace. The power of selfish- 
ness, all-grasping and seemingly invincible, is to 
yield to this divine energy. The song of angels, 
' On earth peace,' will not always sound as fiction. 

" O come thou kingdom of heaven, for which we 
daily pray ! Come, friend and saviour of the race, 
who didst shed thy blood on the cross, to reconcile 
man to man and earth to heaven ! Come, ye pre- 
dicted ages of righteousness and love, for which the 
faithful have so long yearned ! Come, Father al- 
mighty, and crown with thine omnipotence the hum- 
ble strivings of thy children to subvert oppression 
and wrong, to spread light and freedom, peace and 
joy, the truth and spirit of thy Son, through the 
whole earth 1" 

CHANNING AS REFORMER. 

BY JAMES WALKER. 
(Extracts from an Addret* in 1867.) 

Abroad and in history, Channing will, I suppose, 
be chiefly known as a reformer. He differed, how- 
ever, from most reformers in several respects ; and 
I ask permission to say a few words on these points 
of difference. 

Most reformers appear to be moved by intense 
hatred of the evils they assail : on the other hand, 
Dr. Channing was moved mainly by intense love 
of the good he would introduce. And this is by 
no means a superficial, or merely formal or verbal, 
distinction. Practically, as well as theoretically, 
there is a world of difference in reform, according 
as it is inspired by love or hate, even though in 
both cases it is equally sincere and well-intended. 
He once wrote to a friend, " My mind seeks the 
good, the perfect, the beautiful. It is a degree of 
torture to bring vividly to my apprehension what 
man is suffering from his own crimes and from the 
wrongs and cruelty of his brother." And he ad- 
duces this to prove that he was " made of but poor 
material for a reformer ;" as indeed he was, if by 
this word we understand a mere hater and destroy- 
er. But if it is taken strictly and literally ; if by a 
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re-former we mean a re-constructor,a restorer,-then 
his clear vision of what the individual and society 
ought to be, and his earnest and passionate yearn- 
ing to see that vision realized, 'fitted him, better 
perhaps than any other living man, to do the re- 
former's work. 

Meanwhile, the character of his mind, hi§ aims 
and tastes, were the best possible safeguard against 
the besetting sins of the reformer : against self- 
assertion, against coarse invective, against shocking 
the community to wake it up, — in short, against be- 
ing a mere denier and disorganizes The trouble 
with many reformers is, that no small part of the 
good they do is cancelled by the evil they do, by 
the irritations and reactions they provoke. 

Again, Dr. Channing differed from most reform- 
ers in the means on which he chiefly relied, quite 
as much as in the spirit by which he was animated. 
He knew the arguments in favor of association and 
concert, and never supposed that these means could 
be entirely dispensed with, — certainly not in great 
public and philanthropic undertakings. But, in 
matters of reform, he was alarmed when he saw 
how often they were used to coerce or manufacture 
opinion, to drill men into conformity of feeling and 
purpose, from one extravagance to another, through 
the power of a few master-spirits : so that what 
began in a revolt against the despotism of the com- 
munity, not unfrequently ended in the subtler and 
more effective despotism of party. 

How, then, it may be asked, did he expect that 
the great reforms in Church and State, in educa- 
tion and social life, the need of which none felt 
more keenly, were to be brought about ? I answer, 
by what he pronounced, again and again, to be 
" the great work of the age namely, " the diffusion 
of intelligence and enlightened religion through the 
mass of the people." And there is a natural and 
noiseless way in which this progress may be, and 
generally is, carried into effect. Observing and 
thoughtful men are the first to make up their minds 
on the matters calling for change. They publish 
the conclusions arrived at, together with the rea- 
sons on which these conclusions are founded. 
Other men read ; they see — they cannot help see- 
ing — wherein they have erred, and erred to their 
own wrong and hurt. The light finds its way grad- 
ually among the people, into the text-books of the 
common schools, into the education of the common 
mind. And thus it is that what was a new and 
startling proposition in one age, becomes the com- 
mon sense of the age that follows. 

Is not this better than organization and conten- 
tion ? If we would eradicate an abuse which has 
fixed itself in the habits of the people, the way is 
plain. Nothing would seem to be gained by 
arousing men's passions and prejudices in respect 
to it : we must bring out, into more and more dis- 
tinctness, the great admitted truths that underlie 
the needed reform, in the hope, nay, — unless our 
faith in truth is gone, — in the assurance, that, when 
these truths begin to be felt as well as admitted, 
the reform will take care of itself. And this course 
recommended itself the more to Dr. Channing, as 
it fell in with those exalted views of human nature 



by which, perhaps, he was most distinguished. He 
had unbounded confidence in the power of the soul 
to right itself, in favorable circumstances,— in what 
was good even in bad men, if it only had light and 
liberty, encouragement and fair play. 

Another quality distinguishing Dr. Channing as 
a reformer was his solicitude to know where to be- 
gin and when to stop. He was not a man to be 
perplexed or misled by the cry, that it is never too 
soon to do right, and that the truth can do no harm. 
Of course it is never too soon to do right ; but, 
while we are agreed on this point, we may honestly 
differ on another, namely, as to what is right. And 
this remark applies especially to reformatory meas- 
ures ; because here, more perhaps than anywhere 
else, the question, What is right ? is complicated 
with the question, What is practicable ? The calm, 
gentle, meditative nature of Dr. Channing was a 
protest against ultraisms of every kind. To a friend, 
who had sent him a work advocating the doctrine 
of non-resistance, he says with admirable naivete, 
"I agree with your author in everything but the 
main point." Again, his " Letter to the Abolition- 
ists " was an earnest effort, not to goad them on, 
but to hold them back, by pointing out what he 
conceived to be excessive in their measures and in 
their spirit. Yet he looked upon the courage and 
sacrifice required in the first movers of an unpopu- 
lar reform, as affording almost the only chance for 
moral heroism in these easy-going times ; and was 
indignant beyond measure at the attempts some- 
times made to asperse the character and aims of 
the leading reformers. Nor was this all : his sym- 
pathies, more than those of any other man I ever 
knew, were with the weaker party, because it was 
the weaker party. He could not bear to see an 
unthinking multitude, by mere force of numbers, 
trampling out what he conceived to be the inalien- 
able rights of a nascent party or sect, — the rights 
of free thought and free speech ; no matter whether 
he accepted or rejected what they proposed to do. 

At the same time, though Dr. Channing differed 
from most reformers in many respects, we must not 
shut our eyes on the fact, that he was himself a re- 
former; and in this capacity an example, not to re- 
formers only, but to us all. He was an example to 
reformers, showing them how to mingle reverence 
for what is good with their impatience of evil. He 
showed them how to lift up their voice against ex- 
isting errors and abuses, without striking at the 
great ideas of religion, government, and law. In 
one word, he showed them how to reform in order 
to conserve. This, as it seems to me, is the great 
lesson of his life, — a lesson for reformers and con- 
servatives alike. Not a few of our evils grow, either 
directly or indirectly, out of the circumstance, that 
men's ideas, which constitute the moving" element 
in society, are generally in advance of their institu- 
tions, which constitute the stable element in society. 
The great function of the reformer, or the conser- 
vative, call him which you will, is to do just what 
Dr. Channing aimed to do, — to take care that the 
institutions of the community are kept in harmony 
with its highest and best thought. 
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"What new* abroad i" the world 1" 

Milwaukee, Wis. — A kindergarten has been attached to 
the city Normal SchooL 

Michigan.— The Michigan Conference of Unitarian 
Churches meets at Kalamazoo, April 37th and 38th. 

Meadville, Pa. — An Ohio and Western Pennsylvania 
Conference is being arranged for, to be held in this place in 
May. 

Personal. — Rev. C. W. Wendte recuperates in a Southern 
trip, visiting Chattanooga, Charleston, Savannah, and other 
towns. 

Rome. — Father Didon is the last author summoned to 
headquarters to answer for liberal sentiments recently pub- 
lished. 

India. — Two young women have recently been given posi- 
tions in the postoffice at Bungalore. The " Light of Asia " 
is still spreading. 

Idle Ministers. — The New Covenant tells us that there 
are 1,136 unsettled Congregational ministers in this country 
and 66s pastorless churches, and wonders whether this has 
not something to do with their desire for a new creed. 

Cambridge, Mass. — In the face of the common cry of de- 
generacy and of materializing tendencies in our lives, it is re- 
freshing to learn that Pres. Elliot, of Harvard University, 
acknowledges the receipt of upwards of $3,000,000 donated 
to this institution in the last decade. 

Baptist Mangle. — The Alliance was made happy not 
long since, in seeing the grave editor of the Standard, the 
Chicago Baptist organ, stopping the editorial mangle to work 
on the 15, 14, 13, task, not so perplexing, it thinks, as the 
grasping of many a theological paradox. 

Unity Hymns.— The Alliance has published a list of 50 
hymns for the prayer meeting. The Christian at Work thinks 
it takes 400 to make a good working hymn book. The new 
" Unity" hymn book, edited by Messrs. Gannett, Blake and 
Hosmer, probably will strike the golden mean by offering 300 
hymns. 

Santiago, Cal. — David Cronyn sends the tidings across 
the mountains that the children of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school are out of reading matter. The Sunday-school library 
has been read out, and there is no public library in the town. 
This appeals to the generous-minded. Let the good books 
go over the mountains, but let the trash, that is of no use at 
home, go into the stove. 

Universal Hope for the convicts of Minnesota. Rev. 
W. H. Harrington, pastor of the Universalist church at Still- 
water, has been appointed chaplain of the State Penitentiary. 
Our genial brother has now an opportunity to contrast the 
hell he does believe in, with the hell he rejects, and we do not 
doubt that the rejection of the one, will enable him to improve 
the climate of the other. 

Michigan. — A local paper announces that the great moral 
French drama, entitled "Married Life," is to be rendered at a 



Baptist Church, for the bene6t of the building fund. We can- 
not but regard this as a sign of religious growth, providing 
the drama was moral and it was well rendered, and it was 
candidly enjoyed for its own sake, rather than sullenly en- 
dured for the money's sake. 

Ol^upia, W. T. — As will be seen from the card on onr 
business page, Rev. D. N. Utter, after several years of vigor- 
ous and efficient work, finds it necessary to change his field 
of labor, and the brave little Unitarian Advocate is to appear 
no more, or rather it is by a process of metempsychosis to 
appear henceforth in the garb of Unity, its mailing list 
having been transferred to our own. We trust that its pat- 
rons will like us so well as to become permanent patrons of 
Unity, and gladly bid the Pacific Slope welcome 1 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Brother Cutter, of the Unitarian church, 
lives and travels with his eyes open ; hence he is able to say 
with such justness, in a recent sermon on sectarianism, "The 
rivalry of sects is expensive and exhaustive. Visit any con- 
siderable town in our land and sad effects may be seen. You 
will there find twice as many churches as are needed, because 
each denomination is ambitious to be represented. In most 
towns three would be sufficient, one for Roman Catholics, one 
for Orthodox Protestants, and one for the Liberal. Where 
three are needed you will find six or eight And what is their 
condition? As a rule they are feeble, struggling and poverty- 
stricken. The people are church-ridden and priest-ridden 
without realizing it There are a thousand just such towns in 
America to-day." 

New Hampshire.— A Unitarian Educational Society has 
recently been organized for the " purpose of establishing a high 
grade school, for the education of both sexes, which shall be 
entirely divorced from sectarian theology." Property has been 
bought at Andover, and it is proposed to raise $50,000. 

— The Jliting Faith is already outgrowing its baby clothes. 
The March number gives a four-page supplement containing 
a sermon by Wm. H. Savage, associate editor, on Preaching 
Christ summing up the whole matter in the following emi- 
nently sensible, hence necessarily religious, sentiment: "The 
man of the present day, who is trying to discover what is true, 
in the earth under our feet, in the sky over our heads, in the 
history of man, and in his relations to this strange mystery of 
the universe, and is also trying to get men to accept this essential 
truth, live it, love it and proclaim it this man is one of Christ's 
true preachers, and as such will be some day recognized and 
honored." 

New York City.— The Salvation Army which has recently 
arrived from England, consisting of a High Commissioner, 
Captain, and four lieutenants, the whole battalion of one man 
and eight women, announced their first meeting with the fol- 
lowing handbill, printed in display type: "The Salvation Ar- 
my will attack the kingdom of the devil at Harry Hill's 
Variety Theatre, on Sunday, March 14, 1880. Commencing at 
6:30 p. m.. Sharp, and concluding at 9 o'clock precisely." The 
New Religion considers this mild, compared with some of the 
circulars issued in London by the same Army, one of which 
it prints as follows: "The Salvation Army I in the Salvation 
Temple, Grosvenor street, C.-on-M. The following will ap- 
pear in the second meetings on Sunday, March 33, under the 
command of Capt Booth with his hallelujah fiddle; Happy 
Bill and Glory Tom, from Sheffield, Shaker Bill, from Black- 
bum, and a converted collier; a band of hallelujah lasses! 
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the champion pigeon-flyer and the champion wrestler of Over 
Darwen, and Mrs. Wilson, the singing pilgrim, who will play 
and speak for God. Sunday, at 7, 11, 3 and 7, week nights at 
8. Come and hear I Save your soul I Song books at the 
door, id." 

Please Don't 1 — There are Sunday-schools and Sunday- 
schools. We beg of thoughtful parents not to send their 
children to Sunday-school regardless of the kind. The Christ- 
mas surprise, the June picnic, and the pretty card, even the 
sweet song, may not be sufficient to atone for the harsh dog- 
ma, the coarse materialism, which are sometimes taught even 
by would-be Sunday-school experts. From the Chicago Eve- 
ning Journars report of a recent Sunday-school convention, 
we clip the following description of how one Potter would 
have the superintendents illustrate and summarize the lesson. 
He" brought forward two pictures. The question of the les- 
son was : 'Whose servants are ye?" and there were two ways 
of answering it. The first picture, being uncovered to the 
gaze of the audience, revealed an interior view of hell, done 
in charcoal, with a tailed devil hammering out tome chains on 
an anvil. . This was the workshop of him whose servants we 
were who loved worldliness, and here he was smelting and 
forging links in a chain of bitterness, in which we should be 
bound, to weep and wail and gnash our teeth through the 
ages of eternity if we served Mammon. The second picture, 
being opened up to the gaze of the audience, revealed an an- 
gel bearing a crown, and Mr. Potter explained that this was 
an emissary from the workshop of heaven, where God was 
fabricating diadems with which to reward His servants on 
their entrance into the realms of the redeemed." 

England. — The city of Leeds has recently elected a Qua- 
ker mayor, George Tatham, who is a total abstainer and has 
abolished all intoxicants from the official dinners. He goes 
to the parish church in the morning when custom requires it, 
but without robes or other insignia of office, but in the eve- 
ning he attends his own Friends' meeting. The British 
friend contrasts this with what was taking place two centu- 
ries ago, when thousands of Friends were imprisoned for 
worshiping according to conscience. The writer seems to be 
a little ashamed of present prosperity though, and has a pro- 
phetic hankering for a little more martyrdom for truth's sake. 
He says, **We shall confess that prosperity, smooth sailing 
and worldly honors may be more dangerous to us than fierce 
persecutions which raised up and nurtured that sturdy spirit 
of independence so characteristic of our forefathers." 

— The 30th of May, 1880, will be celebrated as the centen- 
nial of Robert Raikes, the father of Sunday-schools. 

— Ever since our premature obituary of Frances Power 
Cobbe, we have been trying to devise some way of taking it 
back gracefully. The hale and hearty reformer comes to our 
rescue in a letter to the Woman's yournal, which explains 
itself: 

" My Dear, Kind Friends — I am not dead 1 I have been 
reading your all-too-kind and partial remarks on me, here in 
my office, in the midst of business life, and awaiting a com- 
mittee extending its influence all over the kingdom at the pre- 
vious election. 

"There is something half droll, half infinitely solemn, in 
thus seeing what will be said and felt of me some day — no 
doubt not far distant, since I am $8 years of age. God grant 
that such days as may yet be allotted to me on earth may be 
so spent as to merit in some measure all the good words 
which have been said over me now t 



"It was a poor lady — unknown to me personally — who 
took my name, and whose death was announced so as to mis- 
lead. I am, thank God, not only alive, but as well and strong 
as any woman of my years may expect to be, and I hope to 
strike more than one blow for the noble cause of the Eman- 
cipation of Woman before I die. 

"Sincerely and gratefully yours, 

" Frances Power Cobbe, 
" 1 Victoria street, S. W., London, Eng." 



LAVINIA GOODELL. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

T. B. B. 

A little room we crave, dear Unity, for a tearful word in 
memory of a noble heart that has ceased to beat, a "fine soul" 
whose pleasure it was to serve even the least of us. 

'Tis fitting, even now, when our hearts are turned toward, 
and our thoughts are clinging to the memories of the sainted 
Channing, to breathe the name of Lavinia Goodell. In 
spirit they were akin, in the essentials their faith was one, — 
for she could "discern" in all, "even in the most degraded 
and fallen, a ray of the Divinity," and she never doubted that 
in every soul nestles a "divine germ." 

To those who only knew of her as "the woman lawyer" 
and the brave pioneer in the large land toward which so many 
of her sisters look with longing eyes, the news of her death 
brought gloom and sadness ; for even though they could not 
sympathize with her aims, they must have honored the cour- 
age and firmness that enabled her to meet and overcome 
great obstacles. 

But to those who had loved her as a friend, — had felt the 
sympathetic clasp of her hand, so ready to help the helpless, 
— listened to the clear, strong voice, so quick to speak in be- 
half of the weak, — the tidings that the busy hand was cold 
and still, and the voice forever silenced, came like a sharp ar- 
row, causing a wound the more grievous because 'tis so short 
a time since we had welcomed her back from the very bound- 
aries of the silent land, from which she had returned by a 
painful and weary way. 

Death had no terrors for her, but she must have realized 
more deeply than many of us "how beautiful it is to be alive," 
and we had bid her God-speed as she ventured forth once 
more upon the great sea of life, confident that she had a long 
and prosperous voyage before her and would anchor safely in 
one of the many harbors our Father hath prepared for us. 
Possessing manly courage of the best kind, and womanly ten- 
derness of the purest, she gave to her work a wifely devotion 
and a motherly love. As we looked upon her, clad in purest 
white, we thought how like she is to the lily on her casket, — 
her outward life, a beautiful and perfected blossom, was not 
allowed to wither on the stem, but though the flower was 
plucked in the fulness of its beauty, the plant, her true life, 
her being, remains uninjured, for it had a healthful growth, 
its roots well planted in the eternal verities, "and though the 
blossom dies, the plant hath life everlasting." 

Janesvillb, Wis., April 7, 1880. 



MEMORIAL ECHOES. 
Our exchanges, and the special papers that find their way 
to the editorial table, are all musical with the name of Chan- 
ning, echoing the various centenary celebrations of the 7th 
inst., all uniting in testifying that the occasion was heartily 
enjoyed by audiences larger than were expected. Perhaps 
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the most striking service of all was that held in London, 
where J. Baldwin Brown, the leading Congregationalist of 
the city, and Thomas Hughes, the large-hearted, broad 
churchman, and James Martineau, who is at once the intel- 
lectual giant and spiritual seer of the liberal movement, unit- 
ed in paying tribute to Channing, the American prophet. 
The Christian Register contains Dr. Bellows' memorial ad- 
dress at Newport, R. I., upon the "Opinion, Genius and 
Character of Channing," in full. The Unitarian Review for 
April is largely given up to this theme, containing a study of 
Channing's relation to the charities and reforms of his day ; 
a comparison of Chalmers and Channing by Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, of Scotland ; a study by Dr. Morrison; "His Rela- 
tion to the Unitarian Movement," by Rev. G. Reynolds, be- 
sides interesting editorial matter. At Chicago the great Cen- 
tral Music Hall was crowded to overflowing. On the plat- 
form were Israelite, Methodist, Baptist, Independent and Unit- 
arians as well as men of affairs who wore no badges. Letters were 
read from Whittier, George William Curtis and others. Ad- 
dresses were made as follows : (i) "Channing's Influence on 
Public Life," Henry Strong, Esq.; (2) "As a Religious Re- 
former," Prof. Swing ; (3) "As a Philanthropist," Dr. Lori- 
mer; (4) "As an Ideal Force in the Life of America," Rev. 
W. R. Alger; (5) "As an Anti-Slavery Agitator," Dr. Thom- 
as ; (6) "His Influence in Europe," Rev. Brooke Herford. 
Whittier wrote: "The memory of such a man 
makes the world rich. His noble pleas for in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom were bravely supplemented 
by his anti-slavery work. As an abolitionist of the days of 
pro-slavery mobs, I have reason to love and honor him for 
throwing on the side of freedom the influence of his name 
and reputation." G. W. Curtis expressed the wish "that 
Channing's Christian and courageous spirit might abound 
more and more in all churches and sects and parties." Judge 
Strong thought "it was Channing who, more than any one 
else, contributed to the erection in this country of that grand 
moral tribunal before which public men and measures must 
be tried." Prof. Swing said "that the task of Channing was 
to change the opinion of man as a worm to that of man as 
an angel. It was a big task. It was not the three-ness of 
God, but the cruelty of God, that did harm to humanity. It 
was not a question of number, but of quality. • • • The- 
ology had gone wrong at both ends. It had given a wrong 
picture of God and of man. Channing touched both with his 
pencil, and suddenly found a new and more beautiful view of 
Christianity. The subjects of sermons at once changed. 
Orthodox ministers began preaching about temperance and 
intelligence. • * • Joseph Cook' said that the influence 
of Channing was declining. Perhaps it was so. But if so it 
was as abolitionism was, loosing its influence because the 
slaves were free. The woman in the parable stopped sweep- 
ing for her silver coin because she had found it. The ortho- 
dox churches had not surrendered their ideas of Christ, but 
in other respects they had traveled far toward him whose 
centenary was being celebrated." Dr. Lorimer, of the Bap- 
tist church, said that "Boston, the scene of his labors, was 
pre-eminently philanthropic. Let the cry of distress rise 
from the cotton fields of the South or from the charred West, 
or from famine-stricken Ireland, and the ear of Boston is 
open to it, and her hand is outstretched with the needed help. 
This generosity belonged to all classes and sects, but espec- 
ially to that society to which Dr. Channing belonged. And 
jo long as she produced such men as Edward Everett Hale, 
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Unitarianism would continue to sit as a queen among the 
sisterhood of churches. For her habit of philanthropy Uni- 
tarianism was largely indebted to Channing. He exalted 
man. He defended the worth of humanity. He proved the 
estimate of the human soul in heaven by showing that Christ 
was sent to die for the salvation of souls. He was sensitive 
to human suffering. He would not read an account of crime 
in a paper if he could help it. He could see through the dis- 
guise of caste, and he was not too fine a gentleman to thrust 
his hand down into the mud to rescue from it a human jewel. 
His ethics were not utilitarian. He wanted to save man for 
the man's sake, and not because it was profitable for society." 
Mr. Alger thought that the greatest glory of a great man was 
his capacity to illuminate the masses below him, lifting them 
to higher levels, and Channing was the finest example of this 
power yet produced in America. Dr. Thomas appeared with 
a cane, made necessary by a recent lameness, but declared be 
would not stay away from such a celebration while he had 
one good leg. He thought the meeting was an encouraging 
sign of the times. Twenty years ago such a meeting could 
not have been held without giving rise to several church tri- 
als. Mr. Herford declared that next to Irving he was the 
first man to compel Englishmen to read American books. 
His collected works were published first in England. His 
essay on self-culture was the foundation of many a library 
and reading club in England. It was the text-book of the 
education of the young men of England. 

— At Cincinnati, the commemoration services were held 
on Sunday, the 4th. In the morning Mr. Wendte gave a 
biographical sketch, and W. R. Alger delivered the commem- 
orative discourse at the Unitarian Church. In the evening, 
addresses were delivered at the Universalist church by Revs. 
Hartley, Wendte and Alger. Mr. Hartley, pastor of the 
Universalist church, rejoiced over the union service and pre- 
dicted that before another centennial should come, many 
churches would be thus united. 

— At Milwaukee, Tuesday evening the 6th, there was a 
memorial meeting addressed by Revs, S. R. Calthrop, of 
Syracuse, J. L. Dudley, G. E. Gordon, Prof. McAllister and 
Dr. Moses, of the Hebrew Synagogue. On Thursday even- 
ing the 8th, there was a children's meeting, and on Friday 
the gth, a tea party, followed by an address by Mr. Herford, 
of Chicago. Prof. McAllister thought "there is no place where 
you can find a better man to represent true Americanism. 
He was one of the first to speak against slavery. He was per- 
haps the first man in the world to stand up and denounce Na- 
poleon as a tyrant and conspirator, because he penetrated the 
selfishness of the man. I don't know in what book to find 
language elucidating the reality of an honest life, better than 
his essays. Channing was an idealist. He held up the 
highest and most beautiful life as a duty." Rabbi Moses con- 
sidered Channing a modern prophet, without the crudeness of 
of the prophets of old. 

— At Keokuk, memorial addresses by Judge G. McCrary, of 
the Supreme bench. Rabbi Bogen, S. M. Clarke of Gate 
City, and Revs. Andrews and Hassel. — At Madison, Profs. 
W. F. Allen and Frankenburger, Hon. H. H. Giles and 
Revs. Simmons and Wright, made the addresses. Mr. Sim- 
mons closed his address as follows: "I notice that this April 
7th, is rich in the number and variety of the great men it 
has produced. To-day is also the birthday of Xavier, Words- 
worth, Fourier and Rubini. But Channing's heart was 
warmed with a devotion as deep as Xavier's; Channing 
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though no poet, still as much as Wordsworth, loved nature 
both in the sea and in the soul ; Channing sought for social 
reform more truly than Fourier ; and Channing's life, so at- 
tuned to reverence and charity, was a song richer and sweeter 
than Rubini's tenor. I am glad so many people in Madison 
have met to honor him. I am glad we have met in this Jew- 
ish Synagogue, For no American more than Channing, has 
reasserted that doctrine of the unity of God, which Jewish 
writers, both of the Old Testament and the New, declared ; 
and no American preacher more than he has shown that 
charity which should bind Jews and Christians in one re- 
ligion." 

— At Janesville, the children of All-Soul's Sunday School 
sang, and Revs. Favill andSewell, of the Methodist church. 
Dr. J. B. Whiting, Hon. J. R. Burnett and James Burgess 
addressed the meeting. Mr. Faville found in Channing a 
genius for piety rather than theology. He gathered much 
good from all forms of belief, and was in some respects a 
member of every denomination. 

— At St. Louis the celebration was participated in by Revs 
Dr. Eliot, Learned and Snyder, Revs. Foy and Young of the 
Episcopal, and Rev. Dr. Boyd of the Baptist churches, 
Judge J. W. McCreary of the U. S. Supreme Bench and Geo. 
Partridge, Esq., an old member of Channing's choir, and 
one of the benefactors of St. Louis. 

— At Cleveland, St Paul, Meadville and other places, we 
have tidings of helpful and hearty meetings. 

— The Church and School for April, published in the last 
named place, is a memorial number and contains the largest 
and best selected collection of excerps from Channing's 
writings we have yet seen. 
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The New Covenant, quoting the Independent, condemns 
the practice of announcing "no collection" in the notices of 
religious meetings. "Since the fall of man, there is no older 
or more solemn act of worship of God than giving. As well 
announce no singing, no prayer, or no preaching. They are 
not one whit more religious or ^Christian than giving, as an 
act of worship." 

The New Covenant quotes the following from Prof. 
Swing in the Alliance: "It stands true that Thomas Paine 
was just as eager to overthrow a religion as he was to over- 
throw a king. That he toiled honestly at all forms of de- 
struction is hardly to be denied. He was sincere, but often 
in the wrong. Amid the theories which encompass religion 
to-day those of Thomas Paine are rather mild reading, so 
that should he suddenly appear on earth again he would be 
compelled to study hard for some months before he could 
make a first-class infidel speech of our advanced period." 

The Unitarian Advocate, referring to a sermon of 
Prof. Swing's published in its columns, says: "We publish 
within a most excellent sermon from Prof. David Swing, which 
we hope all our readers will read. It is a fair sample of the 
sort of sermons preached by several of the young orthodox 
ministers of Chicago. There are many persons who think 
- that, since modern orthodoxy is becoming so liberal, the oc- 
cupation of Unitarians and Universalists is about gone. Pos- 
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sibly this may be so, but it is yet a question with us how a 
man can be orthodox and honest and consistent and liberal 
all at the same time." 

The Index, in an essay by Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, says: 
"Some recent attempts have been made to show a change in 
Emerson's religious views. What he has had to say on these 
subjects he has always said plainly and in his own way, has 
always said the same thing, been thoroughly consistent with 
himself. Yet he has never in any sense of the word been a 
dogmatist, has had no system to tcach,_ and has in no wise 
committed himself to any sect or any school in theology. 
A theological student from Harvard once went to him with 
an account of the differences of opinion there among the 
Unitarian divinity students. 'I am not much interested in 
these discussions,' said he, 'but still it does seem deplorable 
that there is such a tendency in some people to creeds which 
would take man back to the chimpanzee. I have very good 
grounds for being a Unitarian and a Trinitarian, too. I need 
not nibble forever at one loaf, but eat it and thank God for it, 
and earn another.' " 

The Kindergarten Messenger says: "Our legislatures 
fail to check crime in not providing education for the youngest 
children of the lower classes; they do not recognize the child 
as needing schooling until it has reached the age of six years, 
and then he goes to school or not, as the case may be. • • 
Place the kindergarten at the beginning of every child's life; 
supplement it with the work-shop and the public school, and 
see if this plan will not, in the end, replace the vagabonds 
and villains by honest, law-abiding citizens. Take children 
when they first show, in the dawn of their sympathies and 
activities, a desire to be useful, and educate them by means of 
work to the highest freedom. This will be an achievement 
worthy of all time — a true following in the way of the Mas- 
ter who has said, ' My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.' " 

Social Science Journal. — Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, in an 
address delivered before the Woman's Congress, at Madison 
October, 1879, relates the following anecdote: " Years ago I 
heard Lucy Stone recite some of the laws of our enlightened, 
Christian country. Beside me sat an old friend who had 
practiced law for twenty years. When she sat down hi turned 
to me and said, 'Kate, if men were not better than their 
laws, women could not live.' But remind the average man 
that, for instance, a woman does not own the clothes she 
wears, and you are met with the inane assertion, 'Why. my 
wife spends ten times as much for her clothes as I do for 
mine.' Very likely, because it gratifies your vanity, is an ad- 
vertisement of your success in life, to hang one species of 
your property upon another species of it." 

The Independent tells this story as "an amusing bit of 
ecclesiastical tit for tat:" "Two young men were chums 
and intimate friends in college. One became a Baptist min- 
ister, the other an Episcopalian. They did not meet again 
for years. When they did, it was in the pulpit of the Bap- 
tist, for whom the Episcopalian preached to the great satis- 
faction of the congregation. Sermon over, the two divines 
ducked their heads behind the breastwork of the preaching 
desk, and held the following colloquy: 'Fine sermon, Tom ; 
much obliged. Sorry I can't repay your kindness for preach- 
ing, by asking you to stay to our communion. Can't, though, 
you know, because you have never been baptized.' 'O, don't 
concern yourself about that, Jim. I couldn't receive the 
communion at your hands, as you have never been ordained.' " 
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The Alliance. — "The old type of Christian was not 
altogether a healthful type. He spent too much time in in- 
trospection and too little in action. But he at least needed 
no Nathan, to dramatize his sin. It was ever before him. So 
the pure Bunyan has made the whole world think him a crim- 
inal, whose jailing was a fit penance, and the 1 Holy George 
Herbert' could depict a rogue and cry in real agony, 'My 
God, it is myself.' 

"Such introspection as Lady Huntington or Madam Guyon 
practiced has too much of the character of the dissecting- 
room. Such a Christian is like the man with the window in 
his stomach, who could watch the processes of digestion, and 
worry over the too evident wrestle of the gastric juice with 
the cabbage, or the gymnastic performance of the pyloric 
valve with a vagrant button. 

" But the other extreme is even more unhealthful. No care 
of stomach or soul is worse than too much. Let us strive to 
strike the golden mean and follow a little, old Herbert's 
sage advice: 

"'By all means nse sometimes to be alone, 

Salute thyself, see what thy soul doth wear, 
Dare to look in thy chest, for 'tis thine own. 
And tumble up and down what thou find'st there.'" 

"t he Woman's Journal publishes a letter from Louise M. 
Alcott, in which she writes : " As other towns report their 
first experience of women at the polls, Concord should be 
heard from, especially as she has distinguished herself by an 
unusually well conducted and successful town meeting. 

Twenty-eight women intended to vote, but owing to the 
omission of some formality several names could not be put 
upon the lists. Three or four were detained at home by fam- 
ily cares, and did not neglect their domestic duties to rush to 
the polls, as has been predicted. Twenty, however, were 
there, some few coming alone, but mostly with husbands, 
fathers or brothers, as they should." 

• •••••• 

" Voting for school committee did not come till about three, 
and as the meeting began at one, we had ample time to learn 
how the mystic rite was performed, so, when at last our tick- 
ets were passed to us we were quite prepared to follow our 
leader without fear. 

Mr. Alcott, with a fatherly desire to make the new step 
as easy as possible for us, privately asked the moderator when 
the women were to vote, and on being told that they could 
take their chance with the men or come later, proposed that 
they should come first as a proper token of respect, and for 
the credit of the town. One of the selectmen said, 'By all 
means,' and proved himself a tower of strength by seconding 
the philosopher on this momentous occasion. 

The moderator (who is also the registrar and has most 
kindly and faithfully done his duty to the women in spite of 
his own difference of opinion) then announced that the ladies 
would prepare their votes and deposit them before the men 
did. No one objected : we were ready, and filed out in good 
order, dropping our votes and passing back to our seats as 
quickly and quietly as possible, while the assembled gentle- 
men watched us in solemn silence. 

No bolt fell on our audacious heads, no earthquake shook 
the town, but a pleasing surprise created a general outbreak 
of laughter and applause, for, scarcely were we seated when 
Judge Hoar rose and proposed that the polls be closed. The 
motion was carried before the laugh subsided, and the polls 



were closed without a man's voting; a perfectly fair proceed- 
ing, we thought, since we were allowed no voice on any other 
question. 

The superintendent of schools expressed a hope that the 
whole town would vote, but was gracefully informed that it 
made no difference, as the women had all voted as the men 
would. 

• •••••• 

"At five the housewives retired to get tea for the exhausted 
gentlemen, some of whom certainly looked as if they would 
need refreshment of some sort after their labors. It was 
curious to observe, as the women went out, how the faces 
which had regarded them with disapproval, derision or doubt 
when they went in, now smiled affably, while several men 
hoped the ladies would come again, asked how they liked it, 
and assured them that there had not been so orderly a meet- 
ing for years." . 



The JStudy ^able. 

J. LL. J. 



Under this head will be noticed all books, pamphlets, and mapiines re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit; also such news of literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader. 

Any ftMiattum notictd in this column can bt crdtrtd from this office. 



The Story of Religion in England ; a Book for Young 
Folk. By Brooke Herford. Published by Jansen. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. Second edition, pp. 391. $1.75- 

A-Short History of France for Young People. By Miss 
E. S. Kirkland. Second edition. Jansen, McClurg & Co, 
Chicago ; pp. 398. $1.50. 

Ingersoll and Moses. A Reply by Rev. Samuel Ives Cur- 
tiss, D. D. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago ; pp. 1 18. $1.25. 

— Channing said that only those should write books for 
children who are able to write books for adults. We should 
say that this condition is realized in the first two books in 
this list, inasmuch as the writers have succeeded in giving us 
books that are equally attractive to old and young. Mr. Her- 
ford's Story of Religion in England is told in language of rare 
simplicity and directness. Such skill has been exercised in 
the selection of salient points, that we have in this handy vol- 
ume a clear picture, not only of the seeking and quarreling 
centuries in matters of religion, but also of the rise and 
growth of the English people's government. This book is as 
valuable as an introduction to the history of England as it 
is to the religion of England. It is one more witness to 
the truth that the history of religious thought and feeling, 
of architecture, of painting, of agriculture — yes, of barn- 
building or poultry-tending even — is a better revelation of 
the life of a people than the record of dynasties, court in- 
trigues, or military movements, which have heretofore passed 
as history unqualified. 

Particularly interesting are the chapters on "St. Patrick 
and the Island of Saints;" the "Norman Church-Builders." 
who, within the space of one fifty years, laid the foundation 
of so many of the stately minsters and cathedrals of Eng- 
land ; " John Wyclif ;" " The Suppression of the Monasteries ;" 
"Puritanism;" "George Fox;" and "The Wesley Move- 
ment." 

Spite of the author's genial hospitality, determined as he is 
to give every movement and mover the benefit of the best 
light, the story is a sad one. The amount of cruelty and 
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hatred engendered by superstition and ignorance, in one 
small island, during 1800 years, so depresses us that we can 
but regret a little more attention had not been given to the 
light in the very foreground of the picture, — the mighty 
movements of thought, the large results of science, which in 
these latter days are making martyrdom of every kind impos- 
sible. The names of Wordsworth, Carlisle, F. W. Newman, 
Frances P. Cobbe, Matthew Arnold and Herbert Spencer, are 
names that must enter into the story of religion in England, 
before the fertilizing power of the blood of the martyrs can 
fully be appreciated. 

Jansen, McClurg & Co. have merited the gratitude of every 
lover of useful reading in bringing out this attractive Ameri- 
can edition, we have no doubt. But this book ought to be of 
more value to the Sunday-school teacher than to the general 
reader. With the side helps of an encyclopedia and a teach- 
ers' meeting, this book would lead the way through a year's 
profitable work in the Sunday-school room. Such a study 
could not fail to bring forth results far more vital than the 
commonplace exegesis of Hebrew wars and Palestinian geog- 
raphy. Here is the old Bible Gospel trying to locate itself 
in English hearts and clothe itself with English garments. 
The battle of the angel with the beast can be best studied 
near at home. 

— Miss Kirkland, in her Short History of Frante for young 
people, has done for France what T. W. Higginson and Abby 
Sage Richardson have done for the United States. With a 
teacher's tact, she tells the fascinating story of this people, 
the romance of which Europe and America are so slow to ap- 
preciate. It is hard for us to give the French their dues. 
The reading of this book, whose style is as bright and cheery 
as the cover it wears, will do much toward compelling a rec- 
ognition of the worth there is in France, while we are not 
one whit more blind to her defects. This is a book more val- 
uable to the busy adult than to the young even: to one who 
would undertake a course of reading in French history it 
commends itself as a tempting introduction, paving a way 
to the heavier books. But, once having read it, the chances 
are that it will leave so satisfactory an impression on his 
mind that it will not be deemed worth while to read the larger 
books, save on the special topics around which great ques- 
tions and large interest will cluster. The«e can be chased 
down through the alphabetical index, which by the way is the 
one thing needful to the completeness of the book. 

— Ingersoll and Motes, is written byamuch titled Professor 
in the Chicago Theological Seminary (Baptist.) It is a pass- 
ing review of a passing lecture. One who would know 
what can be offered in the way of a scholastic defence of a 
faultless Bible, an historic Eden, an actual Deluge and a cor- 
rect arithmetic in the Pentateuch, may find this book satis- 
factory, but to those who realize that the extravagance of 
I ngersoll is produced by just such uncritical credulity as is 
set forth in this book, it will seem as if the admirable paper 
and substantial cover to which this attenuated " Reply" is 
treated, might be better bestowed on that which will occupy 
a more permanent place upon the shelf of the student. 

T' A M P H lets. — The sermon preached by T. B. Forbush, at 
the dedication of the Unitarian church, at Jackson, Michi- 
gan. Jan. 21st., 1S80, on Unitarian Principles and Ideas, is 
printed in a pamphlet of four pages. No one among the 
workers for Unity has more clearly grasped, or more tersely 
stated, the fundamentals of this faith than Mr. Forbush. To 



him evolution has become the inspiration and basis of relig- 
ious belief. This discourse is worthy of wide circulation. 

— The Birth of Jesus, a tract issued by Rev. S. B. Stewart 
while pastor of the Second Congregational Society of Lynn- 
Mass^ is a radical, but reverent discussion of the miracle 
etchings about the cradle of Jesus. 

- -Unity Pulpit, for March 26th., contains a discourse on 
Faithfulness, by the other Savage — W. H. — delivered in the 
pulpit of M. J. Clearness, and a habit of hitting the nail on 
the head seem to be family traits. Which can do it oftener, 
we are unable to decide from samples presented. 



M. J. Savage, in one of his series of sermons on "The 
Morals of Evolution," says : *' It is not enough to mean well ; 
knowledge is the key to the morals of society as well as to its 
other problems. And so in the case of the states and govern- 
ments of the world. How is it that men age-long have sub- 
mitted to despotisms, — millions of peasants ground down un- 
der the heel of one licentious and irresponsible tyrant? Be- 
cause the people have been ignorant : they have supposed that 
he was the representative t>f the gods, that he ruled by divine 
right ; and they dared not, on peril of their souls, rebel. It 
is ignorance that has made despotism possible. How is it 
that men to-day are so badly governed all over the world? 
Even here in the most intelligent country, as we like to be- 
lieve, in the world, we are badly governed, because the people 
are ignorant of the practical problems of stat smanship, be- 
cause they do not know enough to solve them themselves, and 
they do not know enough to select men that are capable of 
solving them. It is ignorance that is at the bottom of all the 
governmental evils Of the world to-day. Do you not believe 
that the masses of the men of America would infallibly select 
as their representative to Congress, and as the President to 
rule over them in the coming few years, the men that would 
solve these problems rightly, if they only knew who they 
were? What is at the bottom of the controversies of parties 
this way and that? Simply that neither side is able as yet to 
comprehend and solve the great questions at issue. In the 
religious world, it is the same. How was it with Philip II., 
who rejoiced over the massacre of St. Bartholomew, that one 
of the greatest and bloodiest crimes of history? Because he 
was so ignorant of the truth of God, so blinded by the Cath- 
olic prejudice of his age in favor of the ecclesiastical concep- 
tion of God, that he, like Paul, verily thought he was doing 
God service. He thought he was doing God service to estab- 
lish the Inquisition. The one thing that the world needs, in 
society, in government, in religion, and everywhere, — the one 
thing it needs is light. The selfishness of men will lead them 
to God, if there be no better motive, when they once discover 
the way and know that it is the way of peace and the path of 
pleasantness, as the old Bible declares it to be. Humanity 
has been like a ship lost in the storm and darkness of a fog 
at sea. She has wandered far from her course, she has been 
in straits and difficulties and dangers a thousand times ; but 
both captain and crew have always desired to follow that path 
which would lead them to what they conceived to be the haven 
of rest, of happiness and of peace. But when the sun rises, 
or if only the fog lifts and lets the pilot catch sight of an eter- 
nal star, so that he can take his reckoning and find out his 
latitude and longitude, then all the power of the universe, co- 
operating with the earnest anxiety of officers and crew, shall 
lead the old ship on her course toward the harbor of righteous- 
ness and peace and joy." 
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A German correspondent of the Index writes: "The 
churches here in Germany do not believe in making religion 
attractive. The seats are hard wooden benches, the sermons 
long and tedious as a rule, and the whole interior is more 
barn-like than church-like. In fact, the Germans as a nation 
do not believe in the luxury of a fire in church. The warmth 
must be internal, in the believer. This requires a strong de- 
gree of religious fervor, when the thermometer is ( — 5 deg. F.) 
five below zero, Fahrenheit, as it has been during the past 
week (Dec. 1-7). The consequences are that a score or two 
tells the number in the church, while the skating-rink is 
crowded by hundreds. In fact, the Germans are not a church- 
going people. They think they have found something better 
to do. In the smaller cities, the parents take the children in 
summer, with lunch prepared for the day, and go into the 
woods. To accommodate this tendency of the people, there 
are isolated inns located here and there, where they rest, pro- 
cure coffee and beer, and meet their friends, while their chil- 
dren romp about them in the woods, pick flowers, collect in- 
sects or stones, or study the habits of the birds. In the 
larger cities, the parks and gardens, the museums and art gal- 
leries, are all thrown open on Sunday. Such as require a fee 
on other days, are generally free on Sunday. This is to en- 
courage the thousands, who must work very hard during the 
week, to go out into the air and woods, the parks and galle- 
ries. Those who have both time and money can go on week- 
days ; but there are thousands in every city who work hard, 
have little money, and need recreation. The German govern- 
ment, recognizing this fact, not only opens these places of re- 
creation free on Sunday, but often provides the best of music 
on the public squares. Besides this, the railroads (all man- 
aged by the government) reduce their fares one-half or more 
on excursion trains which run into the country. I spent the 



past summer in Berlin, and observed carefully the habits and 
customs of the people. I think it a small estimate to say that 
one hundred thousand men, women and children, too poor to 
spend the time on another day or pay trie ordinary rates, were 
thus refreshed by the country every Sunday. I went often 
myself, and never saw any disturbance or boisterousness or 
drunkenness during the summer. The Germans always go at 
such times with their wives and children. Where in America 
men would go alone, Germans go as families. They live a 
certain home-life out of doors, in the free open air, of which 
we as Americans know little." 

EASTER AND CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALS. 

H. D. M. 

The editor of Scribner's Monthly, recently, in 
offering some reflections appropriate to Easter, re- 
peats, with considerable emphasis, the orthodox 
claim that the religion of Christ depends, for its 
value as well as its establishment, upon the alleged 
resurrection of its founder. The very existence of 
Christianity, it is argued, is proof positive that Jesus 
rose from the dead. Now, Unity very properly lays 
stress upon the promulgation of positive truths, and 
wastes but little energy in profitless disputation ; 
and it is in no controversial spirit that these quota- 
tions are made. But when so able a periodical, as 
the one referred to, goes out of its way to advocate 
some of the more puerile features of the prevalent 
faith, even the " Extra Christian " feels strongly im- 
pelled to protest, in behalf of the great teacher 
whom he cannot but admire, though not finding ad- 
equate reason for being called by his name. Was, 
then, the Golden Rule a worthless bit of sentimen- 
talism, until endorsed by the victory at the tomb ? 
Was the Sermon on the Mount doomed to wait for 
the resurrection to demonstrate its validity ? Would 
all the exalted teachings of Jesus have fallen to the 
ground without value or influence, had he not burst 
the bonds of death ? We pay, indeed, a sorry com- 
pliment to the truth by supposing that its founda- 
tions lie no deeper than any such superficial facts 
of earthly existence. And if the resurrection was 
necessary to place the seal of divine approval upon 
Christianity, no less essential was the crucifixion, 
which made the subsequent victory possible. The 
writer remembers to have startled his parents in 
early childhood by inquiring whether the murderers 
of Jesus were not good men ; and it is not yet easy 
to see why they may not be regarded as self-deny- 
ing philanthropists, who by the perpetration of a 
heinous crime, opened to us the way of salvation. 
There seems to be needed a new gospel or a new 
interpretation of the old one that shall bring into 
fresh prominence the inherent value and power of 
eternal verities. The truth of God 1 underlies and 
transcends all the accidents of time and place and 
personality. What matters it to us even whether 
Jesus ever lived ? The pure teachings which we 
have been accustomed to associate with his name 
are our inalienable possession. "Who cares what 
the fact was," says Emerson, "when we have made 
a constellation of it to hang in heaven an immortal 
sign?" 

Milwaukee, April, 1880. 
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WESTERN CONFERENCE RECEIPTS. 

St. Louis, 417 Pine St., April 2, 1880. 
Editor of Unity, 75 Madison St., Chicago: 

Dear Sir — Please announce the receipt of one hundred 
dollars from the Church of the Messiah, of St. Louis, per Rev. 
John Snyder, on account of annual contribution to the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. 

Yours truly, JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 

UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 

A Oard. 

Having changed my field of labor to the "West" by mov. 
ing east, I have thought it best that the Advocate be merged 
in another paper, thereby securing a greater unity of effort 
and purpose in our work and a larger Unity for our subscri- 
bers, instead of the Advocate. Unity is a paper that you 
will like from the first and grow to like more and more. I 
expect to be an occasional contributor to its columns, and 
when my articles are absent you will find better ones instead 
of them. It is fully expected that when the year 1880, for 
which you have paid, expires, you will renew promptly by 
sending $1.50 to Unity office. If you have not paid up your 
subscription to the Advocate for this year, please send it to 
me, at Kansas City, Mo., immediately. I am behind fully 
$200 on the Advocate, and need every dollar that is due me; 
and those who received the January, February and March 
numbers of the Advocate for 1880 ought to pay for the whole 
year — ("terms: $1 a year, in advance") — and accept Unity 
instead of the remaining numbers that I now cannot publish. 
Sincerely yours, D. N. UTTER. 



-A-dTrertleexnexats. 



Antioch College, 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 



Board and Instruction in a Private Fam- 
ily in Germany. 

A few young ladies or children will be received into apri- 
vate family residing at Weinheim, Baden, Germany. This 
quaint little town is healthily and charmingly situated on the 
Bergstrasse at the foot of the Odenwald range, and within a 
short ride of Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, Worms, Darmstadt, 
Frankfort, and other German cities. The house is just with- 
out the town walls, is large, surrounded by pleasant grounds, 
and commanding fine views of the Rhine plain and the moun- 
tains. The family are conversant with English. The Ger- 
man spoken in the house is Hanoverian. Instruction is given 
in the family and may be supplemented by the best masters 
from Heidelberg and other cities, who visit the town twice a 
week to give lessons in music, drawing, etc. The celebrated 
Bender Institute for boys is also located in Weinheim. Total 
expenses for board and tuition from $350 to $450 per annum, 
according to number of extra studies pursued. For particu- 
lars, address Rev. C. W. Wendte, 

106 Auburn-St, Cincinnati, O. 

REFERENCES BY PERMISSION : 

Madame Jane Wendte, Cincinnati. 

Rev. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., Troy, N. Y. 

Miss F. E. Case, 1334 Spruce-St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Clay McAuley, Washington D. C. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany, West Newton, Mass. 



BACK NUMBERS. 
Nos. x and 2, Vol. V. of Unity, are exhausted. New sub- 
scribers hereafter cannot be furnished with numbers earlier 
than April 1. Any of our subscribers willing to return to us 
the issue for March 1st and 15th will do us a favor. 

Unity Sunday-School Lessons.— With next issue we 
will begin a course of eight Lessons on " Channing and the 
Unitarian Movement," to be followed in the autumn by a sim- 
ilar series on "Theodore Parker and the Critical and Tran- 
scendental Movement." Simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Unity, these lessons will be issued in lesson-slips, suit- 
able for use in the school. 



UNITY RECEIPTS. 
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Mrs. D. A. Richards, $1.50 ; Rev. J. G. Brooks, $1.50; Rev. 
Wm. M. Salter, $1.50; B. F. Smith, $1.50; Mrs. A. T. 
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CHEERING SIGNS. 



The sentiment of religious unity has been sound- 
ed at the Channing celebrations on all sides, from 
Geo. W. Curtis who classed Roger Williams, Chan- 
ning and Emerson together as our three great apos- 
tles of "soul liberty," to Geo. W. Cooke, who saw 
beneath the names of Edwards, Hopkins, Chan- 
ning and Emerson the same movement of thought. 
But this idea of unity was perhaps nowhere more 
strikingly expressed than in Mr. Beecher's address 
in Brooklyn. The scene itself was dramatic. Mr. 
Beecher, whose own father had so hotly led the 
fight against the Channing movement, was standing 
to praise that movement. But bravely did the son 
speak the word of reconciliation. He frankly re- 
called the times when he, adopting his father's 
thought, knew "that Unitarians were the children 
of the devil," and that Channing was "a man de- 
mented," was letting men "down to perdition and he 
ought to be silenced and all his followers scourg 
ed." He as frankly showed how far he has now 
gone to the other extreme of Channing's own 
thought, and declared in most heretical terms that 
God is "incarnated in every soul that thinks and 
in every heart that throbs," and that religion was 
never in any book" but only "in the heart of man." 
Against those who think liberality has damaged re- 
ligion Mr. Beecher affirmed that "never before was 
God worshiped so much as to-day, by love, by sym- 
pathy, by self sacrificing helpfulness ;" and he ad- 
mitted how much the improvement is due to Chan- 
ning, that "through no man more than Channing 
has it pleased God to shed abroad the influence 
that has brought men nearer to each other, and to a 
better understanding of His own character." He 
even said j£if we may trust the report) that sitting 
there in the meeting he had "come almost to think 
that Dr. Channing was himself the light of the 
world." Yet he affirmed the spiritual unity under- 
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lying Lyman Beecher and Channing, as they stood . 
"like two valiant men-of-war that are giving each 
other broadside after broadside and yet are on a 
gulf stream that is carrying them both along to- 
gether in the same direction." 

Such words from Mr. Beecher probably come as 
much from his philosophy as from his filial feel- 
ings ; and we ought to be no less charitable. Cer- 
tainly if he is the natural continuation of his father 
the philosophy is true. He makes the old terms 
more elastic than we are wont. When he said that 
the man who loves God or his fellow men "is a 
member of every communion and of every church, 
and orthodox in spite of orthodoxy or anything 
else," we should have said "is liberal in spite of 
liberalism or anything else ;" though perhaps the 
radical woman was nearer right who insisted she 
was orthodox, straight in the faith, and that it was 
the Calvinists who were the heretics. When Mr. 
Beecher said he is "as good a Catholic as there is 
anywhere — all except their pope and cardinals and 
church and doctrines," it was even better than his 
definition of Calvinism as "what Calvin would have 
taught had he lived to-day." Mr. Beecher is not 
the man to make a dictionary or to be judged by 
one. Yet when he sees the unity that underlies all 
earnest movements from Romanism to Radicalism, 
he gets nearer to the center of the universe than 
the dictionary does. 

By different ways we are all coming to the same 
light of reason. Nearly forty years ago Dr. Chan- 
ning said "sectarianism immures itself in its partic- 
ular church as in a dungeon and is there cut off 
from the free air, the cheerful light, the godly pros- 
pects, the celestial beauty of the church universal." 
Now the son of his fierce opponent tells us that the 
old theological ideas are being put out like the 
street lamps at the coming of the day. 

Of course not many orthodox will share such . 
"orthodoxy" with Mr. Beecher, or believe in that 
religious unity which he and Geo. Wm. Curtis and 
others see. The Alliance, for instance, (the. only 
evangelical paper which has yet reached this re- 
mote contributor) includes Channing within the re- 
ligious lines and praises him, but excludes his suc- 
cessors who take different views of Jesus's nature. 
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To show this irreligious tendency it notes that even 
the Christian Register "has no editorial protest 
against the free religionists, or against the non- 
Christians who mainly support it ;" and says the 
older men of the Unitarian denomination "will 
soon pass away and leave the young radicals to run 
off with the whole flimsy arrangement into free re- 
ligion, non-christianism and universal negation." 
Commenting upon Mr. Gannett's three phases of 
the Unitarian movement, "in the last number of 
that most able and suggestive journal, Unity," (we 
can conscientiously return the same compliment) 
the Alliance prophesies two other phases, Hegelia- 
nism and Nihilism ; and thinks that what Mr. Gan- 
nett calls evolution in religion "will prove to be 
evolution out of religion." It concludes : 

"We shall not, we believe, be accused of bigotry. We are 
not of those who believe that no one will get to heaven who 
does not believe in Jesus Christ by name, but we do most 
firmly believe that the denial of the divinity and atonement 
of Jesus Christ, is the open door towards that universal re- 
ligion that embraces everybody and everything except self- 
sacrifice as a motive of life." 

Well, we persist in seeing signs of unity even in 
this. To see Dr. Channing whom Mr. Beecher and 
many other people once thought *"a child of the 
devil" now praised by the Alliance as having made 
the Christian church "sweeter and far more practi- 
cal forever," is very encouraging in itself. But the 
Alliance goes further, and speaking of those whom 
it separates so widely from Dr. Channing, expressly 
refuses to deny that even they may "get to heav- 
en." This hint of possible salvation even for "non 
Christians" shows such a widening charity that we 
take pleasure in calling attention to it, in fact this 
charity is carried so far that it ought to be criticised 
a little. For if these "non-Christians" and "free 
religionists" and "universal religionists," are so 
dangerous to religion, true charity itself ought not 
to allow them to "get to heaven" to carry the dan- 
ger there. If they are bringing Nihilism they ought 
to be at least annihilated rather than carry it among 
the saints ; or still better sent to the other place 
where Hegelianism would not harm. The "young 
radicals" themselves would say so. They do not 
indeed make any special boast of "self-sacrifice as a 
motive of life ;" but they honor that noblest virtue 
quite as much as does evangelical piety, which has 
for long centuries appealed to selfish motives and 
worshiped under the text "What shall / do to be 
saved?" They probably have enough self-sacrifice 
to go without heaven rather than ruin it. The 
"young radicals" courteously thanking the Alliance 
for its mercy will yet feel sound in principle to de- 
cline its favor on those terms. If they are so good 



hen in the name of humanity itself do not let them 
"get tb heaven." 

Hence the Alliance shall not by us "be accused 
of bigotry," but rather cautioned against an excess 
of charity. Indeed we feel that it is working with 
us and preaching unity, though a limited one. It 
seeks an alliance of all professing Christians ; and 
only excludes those four-fifths of mankind who 
from having heard nothing of evangelical Christian- 
ity or having heard too much of it, are called "non 
Christians." Of course we think that the Alliance 
does not ally enough. In limiting religion to one 
divine name it ignores that "divinity of the human 
soul" which after all was Channing's central 
thought ; as he said, it thereby not only excludes 
much divine goodness, but worse yet, to use Chan- 
ning's words, it makes "a denial of the supremacy 
of goodness ; it sets up something, whether a form 
or dogma,above the virtue of the heart and the life, 
which is the only distinction in God's sight," "is God 
himself dwelling in the human soul." In protest- 
ing against the "universal religion" it protests 
against the universal God and proclaims a fraction 
of a God and only a part of religion. Still it is en- 
larging its alliance and moving toward the idea of 
an all-embracing unity. Indeed some of its con- 
tributors seem to be already there in that idea ; and 
we are glad to see that it always puts Prof. Swing's 
articles on its first page as a prophecy of what it is 
coming to. Probably it will yet ally itself with the 
"universal religion" and believe with Paul in a God 
in whom "all nations of men (and all denominaXions 
of religion) live and move and have being." Prob- 
ably it will not always confine its alliance to those 
who "believe in Jesus Christ by name ;" but will 
come to have that indifference to the mere name 
which Jesus himself showed, when, in what ortho- 
doxy thinks his longest sermon and criticism thinks 
his most genuine teaching, he nowhere tells men to 
use his name at all, but twice rebukes them for do- 
ing so. The one "universal religion" of righteous- 
ness and humanity,— this is what all the denomina- 
tions are moving toward. We feel sure the Alli- 
ance is helping to bring that religion ; we hope it 
will live to see it ; and we care not whether it shall 
call that religion "Christian" or "non-Christian." 



" The presence of a noble nature, generous in its 
wishes, ardent in its charity, changes the lights for 
us. We begin to see things again in their larger, 
quieter masses, and to believe that we too can be 
seen and judged in the wholeness of our character. 
—George Eliot."* 
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CHARACTER VERSUS CULTURE. 



KATE GANNETT WELLS. 



Is not restlessness one ok the marked character 
istics of the present day, among both men and 
women, showing itself among the former in perpet- 
ual striving for wealth, and in ambition of various 
kinds ; — among the latter, in ambition also, and in 
discontent with the restrictions of home, or of 
humble life? Whence comes this restlessness ? Is 
it a result of civilization, avoidable or unavoidable, 
or is it due to our temperaments, or to subtle special 
circumstances in the lives of all individuals, and is 
it healthy ? As proof of its existence, read the 
novels of modern society; watch the faces you meet 
in the streets, or halls ; count the multitudes that 
attend meetings and clubs of all kinds, from 
"seances" with paraffine moulds, and free love con- 
ventions, to literary gatherings, musical and de- 
bating societies, church conventions, and lectures 
of all kinds, whose nutriment can hardly be assimi- 
lated by the brain, so various are the subjects. 
Opportunities are too numerous. It is easy to listen, 
but to remember ! Here are adjectives applied 
to women-longings :. unfulfilled, pathetic, large- 
eyed, weary, — do they not all indicate rest- 
lessness ? Are not the faces of those, to whom these 
words are applied, full of histories, of struggles, of 
uneasiness ? Some few are radiant with happiness, 
or sweet with serenity. Then count the number of 
persons, who, having nothing to do, are worn out 
from worrying. 

Both city and country life have become so com- 
plex, that, what is often true of one class is not of 
another, therefore, it may be doubted whether rest- 
lessness attacks the working class as keenly as it 
does the middle and wealthy classes, because the 
former have too much instant duty to perform to 
look ahead for more. Yet, if lately, at a diplomatic 
dinner in Washington, the seats of the guests had 
to be assigned nineteen times before each visitor 
had his proper rank ; — and, if a rag-picker, who 
' carried her rags on her back, congratulated herself 
on the marriage of her daughter to a man who 
carried his rags in a hand wagon, we may be sure 
that caste, as well as restlessness, exists in a dem- 
ocracy, each fostering the other. Amongst the 
middle classes restlessness shows its If in a definite 
form, increasing in fierceness as larger incomes and 
want of occupation keep pace with each other. 
Women in comfortable circumstances complain of 
their work, and are restless in it. If circumstances 
are such as to compel pressure of work, then it be- 
comes the duty for the mother, or daughter, or 
wife ; the work is waiting for them. If ordinary 
women with average means prefer to put in exqui- 
site stitches, to dust every round of every chair, 
or to fuss about generally with a business air as 
house-keeper, or to make calls or take long naps, 
or to have long chats ; ought they to complain at 



night when the children are still to be put to bed, 
and the stockings are to be mended? Oh that 
injured air with which women refer to mending! 
For people of ordinary incomes it requires steady 
care to meet the demands of children, and house, 
and the married woman may often crave the inde- 
pendence of the unmarried, who, again, (when they 
have not some one dependent on them, which is 
very seldom the case,) feel the loneliness of the 
words, " I have no one but myself to care for." 
Restlessness invades them, they long to be and do 
more than their mental and physical limitations 
allow. Both married and unmarried often strive 
for culture, perhaps special ornamental culture ; go 
so far and cannot go beyond, feel disheartened, 
give it up, except as occasional pastime, and while 
away the days, some in kindnesses, some in activi- 
ties, others in listlessness. 

Men do not complain of daily work as much as 
women; perhaps, because of their supposed greater 
antiquity in virtue, they see the uselessness of com- 
plaint, yet they are always looking for something 
better, often thinking that the salary or income 
above them, by innate right, ought to be theirs. 
When married, their restlessness is resolved into 
ambition for the home, which is only justified as 
the happiness of all is the measure of ambitious 
striving. 

Another enemy to humble, quiet self-content- 
ment, — which is very different from self-conceit, — 
is the subtle foe self-consciousness, coming as a 
most venerable inheritance from American and 
English ancestry, set round with religious tenets. 
It prevents our ease, our hospitalities, stifles our 
loud laughters, and generates the well-bred smile, 
makes us dread our enthusiasms, and our heart 
friendships, repels us from superior and inferior, 
and keeps us on the look out for snubs. But as 
soon as heart and soul are in any work, even house 
work, or book keeping, it begins to vanish. To be 
interested in a cause or movement, and to be a 
small part of it is a preventive, not only of self- 
consciousness, but of restlessness. 

The life of our graduated school girls often shows 
this restiessness, whereas, if they had either learnt 
to do or know one thing thoroughly, or to be con- 
tented with not knowing much, but with doing 
manual work heartily and well, it would cease to 
torment them. When gifted with no special faculty 
and yet a fair average at school has been maintained, 
one fancies she can win in the struggle for a pro- 
fession, or for one of the higher avenues of employ- 
ment. All want a profession; all need an occupation, 
if not, restlessness ensues; competition begins with 
the struggle, the ranks are crowded with average 
persons at the bottom, only at the top is there room. 
But if not gifted with capacity (far beyond mere 
liking) for some profession, why not take ones self 
in hand and find out what one is good for. Aspira- 
tion will ever keep its ideals, but wisdom will 
recognize that the grasping of ideals is not within 
the reach of all. 

Our men and boys all want to be more than many 
of them can be ; they would be confidential clerk's; 
if clerks, book keepers: boys want to be office boys, 
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where they' can pick up the business; fanners, to be 
gentlemen, or fancy farmers. This desire for ad- 
vancement, irrespective of personal limitations, is 
the efficient cause of the increasing influx of rest- 
lessness in so large a number of men and women. 
Within its proper sphere it must always be a per- 
manent element of human nature, but at present 
it is assuming undue proportion from the tran- 
sitional state between woman's former quiescence 
and future definite activities and publicity, and 
from the deductions by men to the remark, that in 
this country every one has a chance to be President. 
Biennial state elections or a second Presidential 
term would be calamities to those who take 
"uppishness" as their motto in striving. That 
restlessness may often have a physical cause; be 
fostered by temperament (then only to be eradica- 
ted,) and by special individual causes, (then to be 
conquered,) are but secondary reasons for its 
existence. 

It is constantly asserted that education and 
culture are antidotes to restlessness; they may be, 
to a certain extent, and the value of neither is to be 
decried. Education must be used as means of 
enjoyment,and not of livelihood alone,thus defeating 
the blessing it can become. Above education or 
culture rises the power of character, as cure for all 
the evils that beset us, and as the lever inserted 
under all difficulties. Instead of working to 
strengthen character by work for others, often 
unpaid, some seek to curb this restlessness by 
rushing into charities, doing good indeed, but 
making mistakes also; starting new schemes, instead 
of enlarging the basis of methods already existing; 
others, by an endless pursuit of lectures, and many 
by a dilettante culture, when they have no real 
interest in study. They aim too high in the begin- 
ning of their culture; enjoyment is a test of capacity, 
and capacity is increased by enjoyment. Neither 
culture nor education can ever alone cure restless- 
ness. It rather increases it, by often leading one 
to try to overstep the limitations, that cannot be 
passed without injury to one's self or one's duties. 
The debating societies of men are often only oppor- 
tunities for self display, and the history and litera- 
ture classes of women, but an excuse for spending 
a morning some where else than at home. The 
culture, thus sought, comes from books alone, when 
often the mood of mind, or weariness of body make 
it impossible to enjoy them. Culture should also 
mean education of character, formed by the lessons 
of life, as well as by the printed page. Life experi- 
ence is the greatest teacher. A truly cultivated 
man or woman possesses both common sense and 
book knowledge, and all culture pursued for selfish 
motives misses its beneficent power. Any one 
with real ability can not avoid creating, step by 
step, the path to knowledge, contentment, perhaps 
to fame. Yet, as there is but one eminent man in 
every four thousand, can we all hope to excel ? 
though every day testifies to the importance of 
thorough work and information. Next to warm 
expressions of affection and the physical glow 
arising from a vigorous walk on a beautiful day 
comes the refreshment from study or casual reading. 



The hour or half-hour of one's own in a day or 
week, in which to bury one's self in a good great 
book, is a boon towards which the arrangement of 
all the other hours should tend. 

It is said again that culture gives independence. 
It does give it very largely to the few who become 
specialists, but to the many, capable of general 
knowledge only, character will give more indepen- 
dence. But reading develops character ! <. ertainly 
it does ! yet if one's life* does not offer time for 
extensive reading, a wise use of circumstances will 
make one noble and great. Perhaps we all start 
with dreams of future usefulness and attainments. 
Most of us plod along or skip along in our acquire- 
ments, until, by thirty years of age, we are sure, 
either that we shall be somebody and a specialist, 
or, that we shall be nobody, with slight stock of 
general information. Let the first, sure that he is 
capable of being a specialist, devote himself to it 
wholly, be utterly happy in it, and very grateful 
that he has actual power for one thing. Let the 
second, not waste his time in directions where no 
talent leads, but let him take up the daily routine 
of daily duties, thankful that there is much in 
quantity to do, live to help others in lowly ways, 
and when old age comes, trust that the serenity on 
the face will fully compensate for high intelligence. 

Both men and women who attempt self culture 
must pass through the depressing stage of feeling 
that they never can succeed; unless from the out- 
set they work for the love of culture alone. More 
time for study does not always give a correspon- 
ding increase in power and culture. People still 
must be guardians of their character, must abide 
within their limitations, hard as it is to do so, and 
be happy because needful to the niche in which 
they are placed. Every human being should create 
a home for others, not for himself alone; that is, he 
should shelter others in the wide sense of caring 
for, and helping them, often bringing them within 
his own four walls. One must make one's self, not 
one's house alone, into a home. Is not this home 
creating power, as an alleviation to restlessness, 
almost lost sight of in the general recommendation 
of culture? Cannot we be content within our 
intellectual limitations, because character can grow 
independently of adventitious aids? 

Religion helps many in the struggle against rest- 
lessness; there are others, whose ideas of God and 
immortality, and whose trust in the universe, is so 
indefinite, and so confused with modern scientific 
results, that they will have harder work to acquire 
calmness or self poise. Yet, the necessity of work- 
ing, and the impossibility of being much more than 
they now are, mentally, and a sense of shame at 
being mournful or cowardly, because of limitations, 
will help all. If " sorrow is the substance of life, 
and joy but its polish," yet, " life finds its justifi- 
cation in growth," — our own growth, through cul- 
ture secondly, through character first, for the sake 
of others, thus appeasing restlessness, by extending 
our sympathy from ourselves to others. That is why 
life is so hard, and so great, so full of rejoicing and 
sorrowing. " Our life is to be held out on our 
hands for any man to take." We all have periods 
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of collapse, outnumbered by building up years, 
when we learn to take just views of ourselves, and 
to be thankful for little opportunities. This process 
of falling and rising is repeated over and over, until 
in middle life, we have learnt self poise, and under- 
stood our own special limitations. Then work, 
manual or intellectual, (but in either case to be 
used beyond the mere demands for self support, 
for others benefit,) becomes our chrism and our 
salvation. We rest only to work again, and we 
think not of ourselves, except so far as uses ; and 
many of us, in silence, take the very humblest ser- 
vices that the universe puts within our frail hands. 
It may be happiness, but it is duty, necessity, and 
thus, freedom, — and our restlessness has flown, and 
character as become the touchstone through which 
we approach others, and the fortification which we 
have built against all disappointment 



CONCERNING POOR ATTENDANCE AT 
CHURCH. 



C. W. WENDTE. 

A writer in Unity, not long since, inquired into 
the causes of the poor attendance at church in our 
day. His conclusion seemed to be that it must be 
attributed mainly to the unfaithfulness with which 
the church administered her trust, and her mistaken 
methods and general want of attractiveness to the 
people. 

My own opinion is that it arises even more from 
the distaste of human nature for any continuous at- 
tention to the serious concerns of life. This want 
of inwardness, depth and moral earnestness in men 
and women is displayed no less in other depart- 
ments of human activity. No theater, for example, 
can hope to maintain itself now-a-days which gives 
only the classic drama ; even the higher walks of 
comedy are too serious for the indolent, thought- 
discarding, frivolous masses of the people. It is 
surprising how " uninteresting " the larger number 
of mankind find any earnest occupation with their 
better selves, and any care for their own moral im- 
provement. 

Meanwhile it is comforting, to the clergy at least, 
to know that this lament over a small church at- 
tendance is nothing new. It was raised as loudly 
by our spiritual predecessors, in what we are wont 
to call the believing ages, as it is by us at the pres- 
ent day. Martin Luther did not always have a 
whole conclave or a University for hearers at his 
feet, and he did not scruple to scold the thought- 
less many for their indifference to church and ser- 
mon. A German paper recently told a striking 
story of the Reformer, John Brentz, famed in his 
day as a leading theologian, a mighty preacher, and 
the chief instrument in establishing the evangelical 
church in Suabia. His name and repute were 
known throughout Germany, and often his weighty 
counsel decided matters of importance in the church, 
and yet — worthy John Brentz often preached to 
empty pews. One day a stranger attended divine 
service in his church, and finding it for the most 
part empty, could not abstain from seeking the 
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honored man in the sacristy and expressing to him 
his surprise at the fact. "For so small a congre- 
gation of people," said he, " I should hardly have 
troubled myself to mount the pulpit." The Suabian 
Reformer, without making any reply at the time, in- 
vited him, with kindly and modest words, to go 
home with him and be his guest for the day. As 
they were on their way to the house, they passed a 
road-side spring whose crystal waters, pouring 
through an iron pipe, were thrust with steady and 
forceful flow far beyond its source. Suddenly the 
preacher paused, gazed at the spring, and asked his 
guest, " Know you the greatest virtue of this foun- 
tain ?" But the stranger knew not what to answer. 
Thereupon Brentz continued : " This is the praise 
of the fountain, that it always gives water abun- 
dantly and equally, whether there are many or few 
who draw it. Is it not thus with the preacher of 
the word of God ? From them also should ever be 
poured a rich tide of the Water of Life, regardless 
whether there be few or many who gather around 
them." And the stranger who had thought to com- 
fort Brentz, now pressed his hand in admiration, 
and was ashamed of his former presumptuous pity. 
Brethren in the ministry of to-day, is there not a 
lesson here for us ? Let us always give the best 
that is in us, unconcerned whether we preach to a 
full or an empty church, so we preach the pure word 
of God in sincerity and in love. 

JOTTINGS FOR UNITY. 



S. S. HUNTING. 



" He that hath, to bim shall be given." 
The more one has, the more he may have, for the 
additional gain is compounded with his original 
capital. This is a fundamental truth in morals as 
in business. 

Every truth becomes a stepping stone to anoth- 
er, as in mental discipline, the broader the founda- 
tion the higher we can build. Every additional 
fact in life's experience brings us into new relations 
with some fact lying just outside of our experience, 
the knowledge of which may next be acquired. 
One foot added to the diameter of a circle, adds 
three to the circumference, and several to the area. 

Every one's life is a circle whose shortest meas- 
ure is his diameter. What shall we call it ? We 
will call it his motive. In no way can we so readily 
enlarge him as to increase his diameter, ennoble 
and multiply the motives of his life. Great men 
have hight and depth, and also breadth. They 
cover a large surface in life by the comprehensive- 
ness of their principles. Jesus had a moral diame- 
ter which seems to have extended from one side of 
the horizon to the other of human life. Others 
have had sublime motives of life. 

Every virtue gained is additional advantage 
ground. The strength of every vice overcome, en- 
ters as power into its opposing virtue. Every vic- 
tory demoralizes the enemy and make other victor- 
ies easier. Truth becomes goodness by the using, 
and goodness becomes heaven in the life. Truths 
are stars in the life, they are also heavenly angels 
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that visit the lowest hills. By great motives com- 
mon deeds are changed into great activities. Good- 
ness is the essential attribute of the good or God. 
Honesty is the coin that does not vary in value, 
and is current at the gate of the kingdom of heav- 
en, in the absence of Peter, who is partial to his 
penny. The inscription on this coin is "pass in." 
It passes at sight inside of the kingdom, in spite of 
Peter and his penny. The balance that tests us is 
equity. The judge who presides is reason, and the 
highest point is conscience. Character is meas- 
ured by one's mastery over himself. " He that is 
faithful in a little, shall rule over much." 

THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 

AND 

CHANNING'S RELATION TO IT. 

BY W. C GANNETT. 



CHANNING'S METHODS OF REFORM : — NO " PERSON- 
ALITIES. 



And now, what, on the whole, was Channing's re- 
lation to this transition movement, this which may 
distinctively be called the "Unitarian" phase ? "He 
kept the leader's place, I said. In a sense he did; but 
the words may be misleading. The truth is that he 
had left the main defence to other hands, and all 
of the defence which assumed the form of personal- 
Hies, Probably nothing in the nature of personal 
crimination ever escaped this man's lips or pen. 
He spoke of Orthodox champions with great re- 
spect and even tenderness, as of men sincere and 
simple and truth loving even in intolerance. Wit- 
ness what he said of Dr. Hopkins— "this noble- 
minded man, one more example of the spirit of 
religious freedom " in spite of his intolerance and 
his " stern and appalling theology. " " Old errors," 
he writes, "must be placed in new lights and 
broadly exposed. Expose doctrines, — let individ- 
uals alone." So he often phrased his principle, 
and his principle was his practice. It is far too much 
to claim for him, as has been claimed, that he in- 
troduced a wholly new tone of religious contro- 
versy ; but he illustrated the very highest tone of 
controversy, — in that a teacher of reformers. 

HIS METHODS POSITIVE, NOT NEGATIVE. 

Next^it should be observed, that he fought but lit- 
tle even against opinions. Nothing that he wrote of 
a controversial nature remains unpublished, says his 
careful biographer ; and the pieces, only eight or 
ten in number, show how very little of a contro- 
versialist he was, in spite of his fame of leadership. 
Apparently through all that stormy time he did not 
carry to his own pulpit one single sermon " against 
Calvinism," one set argument " against the Trinity," 
one systematic exposition of " the Unitarian sys- 
tem !" Think what a calm in his own soul, above 
the storm, that implies ; what nobility of judgment, 
what true proportioning and right estimate of 
things by their real importance ! " The most 
effectual method of expelling error is not to meet 
it sword in hand, but gradually to instill great truths 
with which it cannot easily coexist, and by which 
the mind outgrows it." " Never distrust the power 



of a great truth, fairly uttered." The words, his 
own, state his method of controversy. It was the 
positive, not the negative, method. His specific 
work as a " theologian" was to affirm and unfold 
the doctrine of divinity in human nature,— that 
larger and perpetual Incarnation ignored by those 
who made a single historic Incarnation one corner- 
stone of Christianity, and man's total depravity the 
other corner-stone. His work as a " social re- 
former" was to apply this doctrine of divinity in 
human nature, to human institutions — a work some- 
what, and naturally, neglected by those who took 
the more hopeless view of the race. This was con- 
structive work, — the destruction, the negation, was 
but incidental. This work was for Religion. The 
negation belonged rather to the ism which they 
might emphasize and organize who would, — not he. 

NO ORGANIZER. 

Not he : no organizer he. That is another point 
to be emphasized, if we would understand Dr. 
Chanmng. Indeed, he distrusted organizations of 
all kinds with remarkable distrust. Neither in the 
cause of war, nor of temperance nor of abolition of 
slavery — his three chief lines of social work — nor 
of Unitarianism, would he ally himself to " par- 
ties ;" fearing their tyranny only less than he feared 
the tyranny which they opposed. True he openly 
on all occasions shared their reproach with his 
fellow believers ; he took the front in the first an- 
nouncements, and afterwards, as need demanded 
him ; but as openly he refused to identify himself 
with any settled and consolidated system called 
" Unitarianism." He took but little interest in the 
" Unitarian Association." His own preference 
would probably have been to speak, write, publish, 
confer together in an annual meeting under some 
slight bond of union. And in this preference he 
had the sympathy of many of the older Liberals. 
It was the younger men that, for good or ill, " or- 
ganized" Unitarianism into a denomination. 

In one word, Channing was the Inspirer, not the 
Organizer of the Unitarians ; the Prophet, in no 
sense the General, of their movement. 

NO SECTARIAN. 

As he grew older, and, withdrawing from his 
parish work, gave his mind increasingly to the 
social applications of his views, in pamphlets on 
the slavery question and the elevation of the 
laborer, the prisoner, the intemperate ; as he grew 
older doing this, his interest in the Unitarian ism 
even lessened. The open mind, the principle of 
liberty in religion, the freest use of reason on its 
problems, he seemed to trust to more and more — 
the day's solution of these problems, less and less. 
" This Unitarianism which so many seem to think 
is the last word of the human mind, is only the 
vestibule ! We have everything to learn." That 
was said quite early in the " Controversy," I be- 
lieve. But in his later years such expressions 
grow even common. " I have little or no interest 
in Unitarians as a sect. I have hardly anything to 

, do with them. I can endure no sectarian bonds. 

! Old Unitarianism must undergo important modi. 

I fications or developments. It can opt quicken 
and regenerate the world. It pledged itself to 
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progress, as its life and end ; but it has grown sta- 
tionary, and now we have a Unitarian orthodoxy." 
This was said in the opening years of the "Transcen- 
dental" period, that which I called the third phase of 
this whole transition movement. It indicates no 
symptoms of return to the old Orthodoxy, surely. 
Neither does it indicate sympathy complete with the 
young Transcendentalism, Emerson and Parker and 
their friends, who now began to follow out the logic 
of the Unitarian principle to results quite different 
from those which Channing cherished. What it 
does indicate is sympathy complete with that prin- 
ciple, that method as, above all other treasures, the 
thing most precious to religion. 

His advice to the friends who brought him the 
little covenant of the Newport Unitarian church, 
formed in 1835, shows at once the daring of his piety 
and his fear of harm to religious liberty. The one 
thing he demurred at in the covenant was the ex- 
pression "Believing in one God, the Father." 
Channing, whose very life was that belief become 
inspiration and serenity, — Channing, whose sermon 
at the dedication of that very church was on " The 
Worship of the Father, a Service of Gratitude and 
Joy," demur at that confession ? Yes, in a church 
covenant— fearful lest even that dear faith might 
exclude a true worshiper and set orthodoxy of 
opinion above the filial and fraternal spirit. 

Here we must stop. The second phase of the 
transition in American theology was passing to the 
third, and Channing's death in 1842 almost marks 
the date of the passing. His relation to that third 
phase can be told in a single word : it was the re- 
lation of a dawn to a day-break, of a May to a 
June. We will not speculate on what his own 
opinions might have become, had he lived on to 
" inspire" men through that June-time with his 
gracious "prophecy." Let no young "Radical," 
emphasising his Bible criticisms and miracle-de- 
nials, dare to claim him. Let no " Conservative," 
clinging to the dear old ism, dare to claim him, 
either. Channing would have been above them 
both, even as in his life he was above such things 
full of the unessential. One thing only may be 
said with full assurance, for one thing they both 
may claim him as their own, and with them all 
truth-lovers in all Churches— namely this, that Chan- 
ning, were he living, would be as " young for lib- 
erty" to-day as the day when his lips made men 
feel the Eternal in them and " know by bis eyes 
that those eyes had looked on God." 

RELIGIOUS UNITY. 

v. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 



I must confess to a little astonishment at one 
sentence in Mr. Herbert's article in your issue of 
March 1st. In his "Unity— What? How?" he 
says, " M. J. Savage seems to think that unity must 
be some unity of opinion." Mr. Herbert must 
have carefully refrained from reading what I have 
written on the subject ; for my last article in your 
paper wadevote d to proving that I did not believe 
in anything of the kind. And the very last sentence 



in that article declares my opinion that any such 
search for unity must be "illusory." 

Dismissing that misconception then, let us now 
turn to the topic of how religious unity must be 
sought. For I doubt not that some time it will come. 
We must not be in too great a hurry. Man has 
been on earth for — probably — two hundred thous- 
and years. And yet civilization is only about five 
thousand years old. Civilized man, then, is only 
in his infancy as yet. Many good things will come, 
and religious unity will be one of them. 

The intelligent 'part of the religious world is 
already coming rapidly toward agreement concern- 
ing one main point — the meaning of " the kingdom 
0/ God." It is being seen more and more that it 
can only mean obedience to all ascertained laws of 
God, in body, mind and spirit : or, to put it into 
other words conformity of the whole life to the 
laws of God. Some may look for that kingdom 
here ; others may think it will only be found in 
some other world. But wherever found, that is its 
only intelligible meaning. 

As to what these laws are in particular, and how 
this obedience is to be brought about, I see not 
how there can possibly be any agreement except 
through — what I believe is coming rapidly — the 
triumph of the scientific method. So long as super- 
natural revelations, inner lights, or personal and 
private intuitions are allowed in court, the jury can 
never agree, for the simple and satisfactory reason 
that there is no possible way of bringing these 
things to any test. It is not any special scientific 
theory of which I speak, but only the scientific 
method. But this is coming rapidly to the front, 
and is destined to rule the educated world. 

When, therefore, it is seen that the kingdom of 
God is obedience to the natural laws of God's 
universe ; and when it is seen that these are only 
to be discovered by observation, experiment, veri- 
fication — the scientific method — then we shall have 
the same unity in religion that we have anywhere 
else. It comes to this then, that religious unity 
can only be found in the unity of a common purpose 
to find and practically apply the truth of things in 
the life of man. 

This unity of purpose is the only unity that is 
needed, and the only unity that can exist among 
free, honest and intelligent men. This is the unity 
of science. All over the earth the workers of 
science agree in the faith that all truth is safe and 
self-consistent; and their one aim is only to dis- 
cover and apply it. We want their faith and their 
method in religion. When we have these, we have 
all. Different church organizations and names will 
then be of no more account than the differences in 
organization and name that exist between scientific 
societies in Germany and the United States. Ques- 
tions of robes or rituals will be of no more impor- 
tance than the differences between the cut of the 
coats worn by Prof. Tyndall and Prof. Marsh. The 
one purpose will swallow up all, and make all else 
insignificant. I see no hope not only, but no pos- 
sibility, of any other kind of union. And I see no 
reason why any other kind should be regarded as 
desirable. 
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THE AFGHANISTAN WAR — ETHNOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 



o. F. 

I bear the question asked, who are the people against whom 
the British government is waging war in Central Asia? The 
interests surrounding the question are so involved that the 
war attracts but little interest outside the parties immediately 
concerned. To the student of history, however, both sacred 
and profane, the question suggests an ethnical problem of 
some interest, which, so far as I have noticed, has escaped 
observation. Attention being awakened, I find, on referring to 
notes of past reading, the evidence (interesting in itself, but 
peculiarly so at this present time when the composition of 
the British ministry is considered,) that large remnants of 
people, evidently of Hebrew origin, are to be found in Bokhara 
and Afghanistan. 

This fact being established, the question naturally arises, 
whence came they? And this again suggests for answer two 
great crisis in Jewish history as the source: (i.) The disper- 
sion of the Ten Tribes by the Assyrians, called in by Ahaz, 
king of Judea, about 740 B.C., to settle the long existing 
quarrel between Judah andEphraim — and the sweeping away of 
"27,280 families," fifteen years afterwards, into the cities of 
the Medes. (2.) The final disruption, on the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans. 

Before this latter period the imigration of this people, when 
undisturbed by outside pressure, was small. The captivity, 
as it was called, makes a larger show in history than the two 
periods cited, but it was of far less consequence in moving the 
multitude, than the first movement provoked by king Ahaz. 
Nebuchadnezzar did little beyond removing the chief men 
and priests of the temple, and the number of this class was 
added to on each of the three visitations. It was these men 
that stirred up rebellion to the new rulers, and eventually 
compelled the destruction of the walls of the conquered city ; 
but, according to 2nd Kings, " the poor of the land to be 
vine-dressers and husbandmen," were left. The carrying 
away into "captivity" was in accordance with the rules of 
warfare of the time, and in this instance amounted to what 
might more properly be termed detention. The "captives" 
were, as a body, under small restraint ; allowed to pursue 
their avocations; establish schools ; building up a permanent 
community in Babylon, that long remained wielding an 
influence in affairs. When, after fifty years detention, they 
were permitted by Cyras to return to their beloved Judea, 
still under Assyrian rule, as many went as chose to do so, 
leaving a large remnant behind, who remained under the 
home government from choice. The departed were not of 
the migrating class. Consequently, the Hebrew colonies we 
find dispersed over Asia came originally from the two princi- 
pal causes cited, and almost entirely from the scattered Ten 
Tribes. 

The remains of the scattered Tribes have been looked for 
in all directions. The student of biblical history is too often 
led too overlook the natural, in search of the supernatural, 
But, as yet, the question remains shrouded in doubt, if not in 
darkness, to the average student. Traces of the lost tribes it 
is claimed have been found in Mexico, (seeSimon's on Israel in 
America;) also in Malabar and Japan. According to Latham 
in his " Varieties of Man," there are multitudes of Jews in 
the North of Africa, to which fact a native preacher bore 
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testimony before the British Association in 1848. England 
is supposed to have received a portion among the Scythian 
horde, designated by Ptolemy as "Saxones," who, according 
to Turner, found their way through Western Europe in the 
decadence of the Roman empire. And, lastly — though I do 
not mention the fact with a view of throwing ridicule on the 
question — the Mormon prophets claim that the Indians 
this continent are the veritable lost tribes, for whose redemp- 
tion and salvation they were specially designed. 

The history of the people known to the ancients as 
Scythians, is obscure; but the country they inhabited is well 
defined. There was a bond of sympathy between them and 
the Israelites, the Medes and Persians being their common 
enemy. The prowess of this people in battle is matter of 
record, and the addition to their number of the Ephraimites, 
famous in their own land as horsemen and bowmen, must 
have been welcome. About 641 B.C., they made an inroad 
into the country watered by the Tigris, while the Median 
kingCyaxares was besieging Ntnevah, and completely defeated 
him. The story that Heroditus tells of the attempt by 
Cyrus to subjugate the Messa-Getae, (the Greater Goths,) in 
which he lost his life, opens an interesting field for speculation 
in relation to Jewish influences of the time. Was he prompted 
by the Jews of Babylonia, still smarting under the remem- 
brance of the old conflicts between Judah and Ephraim, to 
undertake the war? Stranger things in history than that 
have occurred. The scattered tribes as they went out from 
Medea and Mesopotamia, took refuge among this people, and 
were ultimately blended with the Sacise and Gatae in their 
migrations. Their place of refuge, doubtless, was known to 
the Jews in Babylonia; to this day the old breach remains 
open. 

But to return : the presence of Hebrew people, among, or 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the nomadic people in- 
habiting the country around the Caspian and Black Seas, is 
made certain from a variety of sources. Ptolemy placed the 
Sakai or Sacre beside the Messa-Getx, and counted them 
among the Scythians. They became so prominent that Pliny 
mentions that the Persians called all the Scythians Sac*. 
Strabo places them eastward of the Caspian, and states them 
to have made incursions far and near, to Armenia on the one 
hand, and Bokhara on the other. The passage from the latter 
to the neighboring territory of Afghanistan, the present seat 
of war, was both natural and easy. And it is just there that 
we find at this day large temains of a people unmistakably of 
Hebrew origin. 

The striking resemblance in features and person, of the 
people now resident in that region, to the Hebrew type, has 
been noticed by residents and travelers from early periods. 
Without making a study of the subject, I shall glance at a 
few instances readily at hand, but enough to make clear the 
point I have raised. 

. We will begin with Dr. Wolff, a Jewish missionary, who 
is reported as saying : " I was wonderfully struck with the 
resemblance of the Youssouf-Szye, (tribe of Joseph,) and the 
Khybere, two of their tribes, to the Jews." Moorcroff says of 
the Khyberes, " They are tall and of singularly Jewish cast 
of features." These writers are quoted by Dr. Moore in his 
work on the Lost Tribes. But what is more to the point, 
these tribes have named themselves Beni-Israel (children of 
Israel,) refusing to be called Jews, from time immemorial ; 
and the names of their tribes, especially that of Joseph, which 
includes Ephraim and Manassah, are Israelitish. Add to 
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these incidents the concurring fact that, Hebrew names of 
places and persons in Afghanistan, are of far greater frequency 
than can be accounted for, through the more recent Mahom- 
edan Association — names existing before the advent of 
Buddhism or Mahomedanism; all accounts agreeing that the 
present inhabitants are the descendants of a people inhabiting 
the region from a very remote antiquity. 

Mr Elphinstone, who from his long residence at Cabool, in 
the service of the East India Company, early in the present 
century, had good opportunity for observation, says: The 
Afghans "seem early to have possessed the mountains of 
Solimaun, or Solomon, comprehending all the southern 
mountains of the kingdom." The highest peak of this range 
is called Solomon's throne, 

Mr. George Forster, in his journey through the northern part 
of India, Kashmere. Afghanistan and Persia, and by the 
Caspian into Russia, in the latter part of the last century, 
attempted to limit the final distribution of the Israelitish 
tribes to Afghanistan. The presence of so large a number of 
unmistakable Hebrew descendants in the secluded valleys, 
might well at that time impose the idea on a casual observer. 
The dispersion was wider than that. They were found in 
Armenia, and north of the Black Sea. Their progress may 
be traced eastward around the foot of the Caspian, and on to 
Afghanistan; thence into Hindostan, Tartary, and at last 
into Burmah and China. Their widening dispersion occurred, 
doubtless, after they had become Buddhists, and after the 
infusion of the Hebrew spirit into the new religion, when it 
arose — if that tpirit did tut ittelf give birth and life to the 
religion of Buddha. 

In the war now raging in remote Afghanistan, we see the 
energies of a great nation, "a stranger to Israel," wielded by 
a lineal descendant of Benjamin and Judah, for the destruction 
of a remnant of their ancient rival The student of biblical 
history may see in this curious conjuncture something of the 
supernatural. It would be an easy way of accounting for fre- 
quent repetitions of history. The philosophical student 
would claim that effect follows cause, according to natural 
law. But who shall trace, through the vista of centuries, the 
cause that arrays brother against brother, nation against 
nation, in their nearest social and political relations ? The 
nearer and the remote teach the same supreme law, reaching 
all alike, nations and individuals — " Do justice and love 
mercy. This is the natural law. The supernatural is em- 
braced in it as in Creature and Creator. The offender incurs 
the penalty, whether he lead a mob or rules a nation. 
Sandusky, February, /SSo. 

THE VACANT PULPIT. 



C. T. 



Who should fill it ? It had now stood vacant for more than 
a year, and the question was yet unanswered. Not that 
candidates had not appeared— and disappeared — (the con- 
gregation was somewhat particular); nor was it that they 
had not pleased. Each of the reverend gentlemen who had 
offered from his best vintages to the suspicious palates of the 
sippers and tasters of the " 4th Trinitarian," had secured a 
little coterie, of friends; but each, also lacked the majority of 
voices requisite to place him in the niche of honor. 

The former pastor of the "4th Trinitarian" had been a 
slight man, physically, with a quiet ability, a silvery voice 



and a never failing sense and custom of decorum : it followed, 
that a slight man, physically, with a quiet ability, a silvery 
voice, and a never failing sense and custom of decorum, should 
succeed him. It was not difficult to find these several 
qualities, but to find them combined in the same man — there 
was the rub. Could this only have been accomplished some 
of the ladies of the congregation would have been willing to 
forego a number of other, and minor qualities, which, never- 
theless, they privately considered quite important; such as, 
that the minister's wife should be a woman of force in local 
mission work; that the minister himself should be of 
pleasant address, and should, after using the great Bible, 
invariably place it with the gilded edge displayed to the 
audience, &c. 

But the right man did not appear, and, in the search, enough 
stones were rejected by the builders to have become the 
heads of half-a-dozen respectable corners. Some of these (to 
continue the figure) might, no doubt, with a little dressing, 
have served for the pastoral column, but the very fact that 
dressing and carving were required, showed conclusively their 
unfitness, to the minds of the expectant parish. 

A somewhat amusing feature of the quest was, that the 
builders soon began to look upon all pastoral material with 
an eye to their own peculiar niche, and to pass upon its 
merits solely with regard to its personal fitness for the void, 
in the "4th Trinitarian." A granite block too broad for 
their use, was rejected with a contumely which failed to 
consider the pressing need of broad granite in other fields ; 
a limestone shaft, too narrow, was thrown out with like 
scorn, and an honest soapstone, with a world-wide reputation 
for heating cold feet, and with no higher aspirations, and no 
desire or disposition to be used at all, was treated with a 
haieur which would have been fatal to a stone of less warm 
and genial substance. 

But time passed on: the sap rose and fell in the trees : the 
seasons, one by one, abdicated in favor of their successors; 
and the moon continued to look down with a smile of quiet 
sarcasm upon a world whose fiercest struggles are over unim- 
portant abstractions. Gradually, but surely and coldly, the 
cruel truth pressed itself home to the convictions of this, at 
first, incredulous congregation : the providence of God, which 
with such nice discrimination had raised up men for the 
delicate stations of far Cathay had made no provision for the 
needs of just such a Christian church as this. The quest from 
the beginning had been hopeless ! 



J^OTES FI\OM THE j^IELD. 

J. LL. J. 
" What n«wt abroad i' the world t" 



INDIANA. — Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, of Indianapolis, has re- 
cently been preaching for Theodore Parker's old church — the 
28th Congregational, in Boston. 

Rev. W. C. Litchfield has been compelled to abandon the 
work so earnestly begun at Hobert, and vicinity, on account 
of tiie unfavorable effects of the climate. 

Burmah. — The Signal says that the King of this realm 
recently sacrificed 700 of its subjects in one day, as a thank- 
offering for his restoration to health. The king had better 
subscribe for "Unity." 
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Free Will Baptists come in for the next Centennial. 
They celebrate theirs at Weirs Landing, N. H., July 31. 
They have done their full share towards Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion. 

Montreal. — Catholic and Protestant Clergymen have been 
holding a joint-discussion on the question of Purgatory, and 
the "New Religion" says they did not grow fierce. Purga- 
tory is a humanizing modification of the Protestant hell. 

New Haves, Conn. — "Evolution or no Evolution." is 
the line upon which a schism is threatened in Yale College. 
Prof. Sumner says "Herbert Spencer's Sociology" must be a 
text book in his class room, and Dr. Porter says that is 
naughty. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Unity Church is cozily housed at last 
in its new Church, which is much liked throughout the city 
for its neatness and taste. A new organ has been ordered of 
Sterne & Turner, of Springfield, Mass., and the finishing 
touches are being put on, preparatory to dedication. F. L. 
Hosmer is receiving a generous hearing in this city. 

Quincy, III. — Miss Cora Benneson, one of the two lady 
graduates in the law department of Michigan University, 
made "one of the strongest arguments ever made before the 
law department of the University," says the Woman? Jour, 
nal. Miss Benneson is of the " Unity " household, and will 
be able to discover the unity between the Law and the Gospel. 
Until their identity is discovered, there will be much profit- 
less friction in religion. 

St. Louts. — William Henry Channing lectures this week 
before the Washington University, on " The Four Ascending 
Steps of Human Life." On the 16th of this month, the Mis- 
sion Free School building of the Church of the Messiah, is to 
be dedicated. The building is at once a school bouse, a home, 
and a church, and has been built at a cost of $25,000. The 
sermon is to be preached by Dr. Eliot, and addresses to be 
made byMessrs. Snyder, Learned, Partridge. J. L. Douthit, 
and J. LI. Jones. 

Wisconsin.— Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, is to be 
absent during the month of May. He is to deliver a course 
of lectures before the Cambridge Divinity school, on some of 
the practical problems of Social Science. The Kenosha 
Unitarian Church is waiting for Sept. 1 to come, at which 
time Rev. R. L. Herbert is to enter upon the duties of a 
pastor. The minister of All Souls Church, of Janesville, has 
just completed a course of six lecture-sermons, delivered on 
successive Sunday mornings, on "Home-making," as follows : 
1, Wooing and Wedding ; 2, Home-building ; 3, The Kitchen; 
4, The Dining Room ; 5, The Nursery ; 6, The Study. 

Michigan. — This State bids fair to deserve the banner, as 
the leading missionary in the cause of liberal religion, which, 
for a year or two, we have supposed to belong to Iowa. Two 
and three day missionary meetings have been recently held at 
Adrian, Coldwater, Lowell, Ionia, Battle Creek, with mis- 
sionary Kittredge in the field, holding other meetings not 
heard from. Rev. T. B. Forbush is to be installed as pastor 
of the Unitarian Church at Detroit, May 5. The State Con- 
ference to meet at Kalamazoo May 17-19. At Ann Arbor 
was held what would seem to be, one of the most interesting 
Channing services in the West, addresses being made by 
Judge Harriman, Dr. Wilson, Mr. McReynolds, Mr. Burt, of 



the University, Dr. McLean, Judge Cooley, and Mr. Vaughen. 
Mr. Alger delivered the memorial address at Detroit. 

Iowa, — The I. U. A. mourns the loss of its most efficient 
missionary, J. R. Effinger, who, in two years and a half, has 
created a "cause" in the State. The movement at Des 
Moines has been started by him, and his wise work, far and 
near, has been noticed from time to time in " Unity." Iowa 
had but two Unitarian churches in the State at the time he 
entered the field, but with the active and devoted co-operation 
of Messrs. Clute, Hunting, Mrs. Cole, and a few laymen, more 
money hat been raised, and more work done, than by all the 
other State Conferences in the west — D. H. Rogan, of New- 
ton, has become pastor of the Universalist church of Cedar 
Rapids. — B. F. Rogers, formerly of Whitewater, Wis., is 
working with the liberal parish at Mt. Pleasant. — Miss M. A. 
Safford, who has spoken the Gospel of Unity so effectually 
at Hamilton, I1L. is to spend some weeks in May at Des 
Moines, Iowa. — The annual meeting of the I. U. A. is to be 
held the last week in June, at Humboldt, Iowa, where Rev. 
Oscar Clute has recently been delivering a course of lectures, 
and where, at that time, there will be a new Unitarian church 
dedicated. 

Chicago, III. — An old legacy left some years ago is ex- 
pected to reach the "million dollars" four years hence, at 
which time it is to be invested in a grand polytechnic school, 
in which no pains will be spared to fit young women to earn 
their own living. 

— The Alliance, of April 17, contains the fullest report of 
the Channing Centenary, held in this city, publishing the ad- 
dresses of Prof. Swing, Drs. Thomas and Lorimer, and Mr. 
Alger, in full. 

— The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided that the au- 
thorities have the right to enforce the reading of the Bible in 
public schools, against one McCormick, a Catholic whose 
son was expelled for studying during Bible reading. Is not 
the conscience of a Catholic held sacred under the Illinois 
law? 

— A writer in the Northwestern Christian Advocate, de- 
plores the fact that Ministers "carry their investigations to 
extremes. It is certain, that but for their purchases, skepti- 
cal publications would be much less profitable, and conse- 
quently much less numerous. It is also evident that but for 
the advertisement given by the pulpit to infidels and their 
utterances, many more well-known theories, popular infidel 
works, and famous enemies of Christianity, would have per- 
ished without a name among men. • • • • 

" But for these gratuitous advertisements, the leading infi- 
del lecturer of the day would long since have found his 
diatribes unprofitable. Ministers crowd his audience-rooms 
with immortal souls, and his coffers with shining dollars." 

Perhaps thereby the cause of truth is advanced. The com- 
plaint of Dr. Colman may remind some that "He maketh 
the wrath of men to praise him." 

England. — The Unitarian Herald of the ad inst., con- 
tains a report of the Manchester Sunday School Association, 
which recently held its annual meeting at Liverpool. Rev. 
J. Freestone presented a study of "A Century of Sunday 
Schools," from which we learn that the first Sunday School 
was established by Theophilus Lindsay, in 1764. Robert 
Raikes organized his first Sunday School in 1780. The 
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writer thinks that the Sunday School "has supplied most of 
the workers in almost all of the good movements of the 
day," notwithstanding that "too many of the lessons refer to 
modes of life and thought of a long past age, instead of giv- 
ing an ideal of a manly life as it should be to-day." 

— Dean Stanley, in a letter read at the Channing Centenary 
in London, says that " his character combined a deep seated 
patriotism with a passionate lore for the whole world. The 
true reformation Channing had remarked was yet to come, 
and while believing that the time would arrive when sects 
would be at an end, he longed to witness the day when men 
would unite in the interests of truth, apait from party or 
doctrinal views." 

— The readers of the Encyclopedia Britannica, seem to 
relish the heresy of Prof. Robertson Smith, however distaste- 
ful it may be to the Presbyterian Synod of Scotland. He is 
to contribute the articles on Haggai, Hebrew language and 
Literature, and the Epistles to the Hebrews, in the forthcom- 
ing gth volume. 

— The Bishop of Lichfield, according to the Independent, 
tells his Clergy that the words translated, "eternal" and 
" everlasting," in the Bible, does not necessarily mean end- 
less, but "very long." 

— The Society of Friends in several of the leading cities of 
England have established First-day schools, for the education 
of adults, exclusively. 826 attend at Sheffield, and 3018 at 
Birmingham. 

— Our American brother, Rev. E. C. Towne, has been get- 
ting into some kind of trouble in Sheffield, on political 
grounds, having spoken of Beaconsfield as "our Bedouin 
Ruler." 

— Dean Stanley has invited Renan, the French rationalist, 
to deliver a course of four lectures, in Westminster Abbey. 

Illinois. — What is Iowa's loss is the gain of this State. 
Bro. Effinger has been heartily welcomed by the liberal 
friends at Bloomington. He begins his ministry to the 
Free Congregational Society of this place under most , en- 
couraging auspices. Mr. Effinger is a worthy successor to 
such a line of prophets as Codding, Ames, Harrison and 
Thompson, and deserves to reap some harvest for the seed 
they have sown, for he will think more of sowing than reap- 
ing. 

— Geneva is realizing how trying it is to have a good min- 
ister, for some one else is sure to want him. They are antic- 
ipating a bereavement of that kind. 

— The pulpit of Unity Church Chicago, is to be occupied for 
the next three Sundays by Chas. G. Ames, editor of the Chris- 
tian Register. Unity smiles at the prospect of such genial 
contact for three weeks, and if it should prove always, it would 
laugh right out. 

— Rev. Mr. Fisher's work at Alton, is of that quiet kind 
that characterizes efficiency. He has just concluded a course 
of 13 Sunday evening lectures, on subjects ranging all the 
way from Noah's Ark, to Compulsory Education. Besides 
conducting his regular morning services, translating Coquer- 
el's five lectures, '* Conscience et La For ?" and being the 
parish mechanic, who is always painting up or smoothing 
down something around the church or parsonage. Bro. 
Fisher is very deceiving in his looks. One would suppose he 
could not do much, but he can. 



— A minister who dares build him a house to live in, in 
these migratory days is one who shows his faith by his works. 
Such a man is Bro. Miller of Geneseo. One of the few pillars 
of " Unity," who sits under his own Vine and Cherry trees. 
The house was warmed centenary week. Messrs. Clute and 
Hunting came over from Iowa to help him. 

—With the 1st of May the Third Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, takes full possession once more of its church 
building, and Rev. E. I. Galvin will begin his morn- 
ing services. For two years, the Spiritualist Society, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Cora V. Richmond, has occu, 
pied it, and their meetings have been very largely attended. 
Rev. Brooke Herford has closed his course of evening lectures, 
and during the months of May and June, he and Bro. Galvin 
are willing to speak in the interest of the Gospel of Unity in 
any suburban town reached by a Sunday afternoon train. 
Parties who would like to arrange for such services can apply 
either to the gentlemen themselves, or to Mr. Jones, Secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

— Bro. Douthit, of Shelbyville, has at last comedown with 
the newspaper fever. " Church and Home" is the result. 
A monthly devoted to the cause of " Good will to men" in 
general and the advancement of fellowship between the Shelby 
county parish in particular. Nothing but good can come 
from such a paper falling from such a hand. Unless it be 
harm to the missionary's purse which ought not to be. The 
sheet that smacks of the home soil is the one that is most 
effective, in no other form is the printed word so potent 
upon the average mind. " How many hired servants of our 
fathers have money enough and to spare" Hope they may 
give the Church and Home enough of it to save it from the 
only disaster possible to it, need of support 

— The event to be recorded for Illinois, in this issue, is the 
meeting in joint session of the Wisconsin Unitarian Confer- 
ence and the Illinois fraternity of Liberal Societies, with the 
Christian Union Society, at Rockford, on the 13 — 15 ult. 
The beautiful Court room in the stately new Court House, 
which is the pride of Rockford, was well filled from first to 
last. The programme was realized without an omission. 
The number of delegates from abroad was encouraging. 
The hospitalities of the people and reception at the parson- 
age by Dr. and Mrs. Kerr, were most hearty. And above all 
the spirit of the meeting was great, and at times intense in 
missionary fervor. Three of the papers are to be given, in 
parts, to the readers of Unity in due time, viz : E. I. Gal- 
vin, on Associated Charities ; Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 
on Heredity, and Mrs. C. J. Richardson's report of her ex- 
periences in trying to arouse an interest among the women of 
Illinois in Unity and its Headquarters. 

MICHIGAN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

Charlotte, Mich., April 21, 1880. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Michigan Unitarian Con- 
ference will be held at Kalamazoo. May 17, 18 and 19. The 
opening sermon will be preached Monday evening, by Rev. 
T. B. Forbush, of Detroit. The exercises will consist of 
essays and discussions on living questions. The Unitarian 
Soc ety of Kalamazoo extends the hospitality of its homes to 
visitors. We condition our fellowship on no dogmatic tests, 
but welcome all who desire to work with us in advancing the 
Kingdom of Right, and Truth, and' Love. Please extend 
this invitation to the friends of " Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion, in your vicinity." 

Fraternally yours, 

J. N. PARDEE, Secretary. 
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New Covenant: "Chicago has 213 churches and 3,000 
saloons. The churches are opened twice a week, the saloons 
are opened seven days in the week, and seven nights in the 
week are brilliantly lighted and warmed." 

Woman's yournal : " Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in his 
very interesting bit of autobiography read at the reception on 
his seventieth birthday, said he was thankful to Margaret 
Fuller. 'From her,' he added, ' I learned the power that is in 
us all, the mighty powers of the soul ; she aroused me to the 
value of life ; she taught me how to live for an end, and a 
good one.' " 

Christian Register: "President Adams persuaded Chief 
Justice Marshall to examine the Bible for himself. At the 
close of his study, the great judge said: 'I am amazed t As 
you suggested, I have gone through the entire book this year, 
and I must say that, judged by its plain words and the man- 
ifestation of its writers, just as a lawyer would judge any 
otherdocument.it teaches beyond all question your Unitarian 
faith.' " 

The Atlantic Monthly for May says : "Education should 
be a training to promote insight, power of thought, and fa- 
cility in acquiring knowledge. Perception, not memory, 
should be cultivated, and as the student can advance only by 
his own endeavors, he should be led through such a course of 
labor and original thought that he may come out an inde- 
pendent thinker, as well as a thorough scholar, in such 
branches of education as he has inclination for. • • • 
What we want is not to lift young men up to a height and 
hold them there, but to enable them to rise by their own ex- 
ertions. 

The Christian Register quotes the Religious Herald as fol- 
lows: "When women are made members of boards of man- 
agement, with a share of the responsibility of planning and 
executing, a new element of power will be felt in many relig- 
ious and benevolent corporations : In foreign missions, in 
home missions, among the freedmen, in almost every import- 
ant Christian enterprise, there are certain things which the 
quick wit and warm heart of woman will see as by instinct, 
and do as a matter of course, which are now left undone for 
lack of just that wit and warmth in the nature of those who 
direct these Christian agencies." 

The Alliance : "Mrs. Joaquin Miller, in her lecture on 
her husband's character and genius, declares that she has 
gone hungry, to please the delicate taste of her lord, and re- 
fers to the result in the following vein of sarcasm : 4 He never 
liked to see me partake of much food. Of course I was in- 
terested in making myself agreeable. I had a desire to please 
my poetic liege, and I went hungry until I became quite pale 
and interesting ; but it was all in vain, for my poet went down 
to the classic shades of Oregon and made love to a bouncing 
Willamette girl, who weighed two hundred pounds avoirdu- 
pois, and who ate all she wanted.' " 

The Alliance, in "A Home-talk about Decorations," says: 
" Every room has its purpose, and in furnishing and decorating, 
this purpose should never be lost sight of. The dining-room 
is to be used for eating, hence it needs no book-cases and easy 



chairs. Its pictures should be such as would prove as great 
appetizers, as an out-look over a bit of beautiful scenery. 
The custom of placing game-pieces and fruit-pieces in the 
dining-room, while really not open to the objection of inap- 
propriateness is still a trifle coarse. As if the mind most 
assist the stomach to do double duty, and feed on pictures 
after it has fed on the substantial themselves. One of the 
most agreeable dining-rooms I ever saw, had not a single 
picture suggestive of gastronomy, but the walls were hung 
with copies of the floating figures of Pompeii, and some of 
the old masters on which one could gaze forever and still find 
something new." 

The Unitarian Herald quotes the following from an arti- 
cle entitled "Girl Graduates" in the Guardian: "It is easy 
enough to make jokes upon this subject, easy enough to ask, 
'Why should women want to learn more than they do, or as 
much, as men T — but it is not so easy to answer the retort, 
'Why should they not?' We cannot go over again the well- 
worn discussion as to the right of a woman to the best at- 
tainable cultivation of such intellectual powers as she pos- 
sesses. But we should have thought that no one (except, per- 
haps, that philosopher who defined a woman as 'an unrea- 
soning being, who pokes a fire from the top,' or the intelli- 
gent working man who occasionally kicks and stamps upon 
his wife) would deny that women have equal rights with men 
in this matter of education. Their brain power, it is said, is 
inferior to that of men. Be it so ; but at any rate let them 
have a fair chance of trying what they can do." 

The Christian Register contains an article on Charles 
Dickens by Rev. S. Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool, England, 
from which we clip the following: 

"It is not hazarding too much to say that, of all English 
writers, Charles Dickens is the most universally read : he is a 
favorite with all people, literate and illiterate. His writings 
touch so many sympathies and probe so many depths of the 
human heart that it is certain no writer ever before had so 
select, with so universal, a range of admirers. • • • * 
As a social reformer and philanthropist, Dickens employed 
his great powers for the benefit of the helpless, the destitute, 
the oppressed, the degraded. His sympathy with the poor 
was of a passionate intensity. Mercy to the unfortunate was 
ever on his lips. Beginning to write at a time when so many 
novelists paid reverence to a fake aristocracy, he set the ex- 
ample of sympathizing with the great unwashed, — physically 
and morally unwashed. * • • • He always eloquently 
preaches the doctrine of human brotherhood. With power- 
ful earnestness, he appeals to us all for a little of the human 
love that mends the world ; and exposes what he considers 
the wrongs of the unassisted poor, the unjust sternness of 
that authority which thinks not of their awful temptations 
and of their subjection to a preponderance of evil over good 
influences." 

The Independent : "The late meeting of the American 
Froebel Union in this city furnished proofs of the hold that 
the Frcebel idea has on the civilized world. It is now more 
than fifty years since Friedrich Froebel published the book 
that gave the first announcement of his system of education, 
and nearly thirty years since the Prussian Government 
prohibited all Kindergarten in which his method was em- 
ployed, on the ground of its communistic tendencies. At the 
meeting held here three weeks ago letters were read from 
auxiliary societies in San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago. De- 
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troit, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, London, Berlin, 
Dresden, Geneva and Naples. The Western world seems to 
endorse the system. Probably no objection will now be made 
on the score of revolutionary tendencies. There are some 
persons who think that the Kindergarten is an unfortunate 
attempt to make an artificial, royal road to learning; to con- 
found study with play ; to weaken the intellectual stamina of 
childhood, by taking away the demand for study. But pub- 
lic opinion is fast striding over this objection, and is inclined 
to hold that the occasions for serious work come soon enough 
in the child's life. The Kindergarten is, in fact, not a dis- 
ciplinary school, but a plan for facilitating primary acquisi- 
tion. It is precisely what the university is not. With the 
changes in the constitution of the American Froebel Union 
adopted in Boston a month ago, we trust that its efficiency 
will be increased and that the experiment it is making may 
have a fair trial in this country." 

The A tl antic Monthly, May : " Should not the dictionaries 
revise their definitions of the word tramf,xtov that legislation 
in so many of our States has made the person a criminal? 
Massachusetts, following her New England sisters, offers the 
tramp the advantages of her State work-house and houses of 
correction, but in such a compulsory way as to deprive the 
boon of the attraction which it might otherwise have for him. 
For the tramp is too sincere a lover of liberty to be grateful 
for any act which relieves him of it, even while insuring him 
those two prime necessaries of his life, free board and lodging. 
The selection of a work-house as his place of confinement is 
a peculiar indignity to the tramp, whose existence is based on 
the avoidance of work. Whether his practice in this respect 
is the result of a thoughtful consideration of labor as the 
primal or consequential curse, or is based on an intuitive per- 
ception of the value of leisure, it is not now necessary to in- 
quire. It is enough to emphasize the rigor of laws which not 
only assume the criminality of the tramp, but affix to it a 
punishment which is especially offensive to his sensibilities." 

The SVew Religion : The King of Siam, in a letter to 
Edwin Arnold, acknowledging the receipt of his " Light of 
Asia," says: "My father devoted much time to the study 
and defence of his religion, and although I, being called to 
the throne while young, had no time to become a scholar like 
him, I, too, have interested myself in the study of the Sacred 
Books, and take a great interest in defending our religion and 
having it properly understood. It seems to me that, if Euro- 
peans, believe the missionary preaching that ours is a foolish 
and bad religion, they must also believe that we are a foolish 
and bad people. I therefore feel much gratitude to those who, 
like yourself, teach Europeans to hold our religion in respect. 
I thank you for the copy of your poem, ' The Light of Asia,' 
presented to me through my minister in London. I am not 
a sufficiently good scholar to judge English poetry, but, as 
your work is based upon the similar source of our own in- 
formation, I can read it through with very much pleasure ; 
and I can say that your poem is the most eloquent d. fence of 
Buddhism that has yet appeared, and is full of beautiful poe- 
try. • • • To mark my opinion of your good feeling 
toward jEastern peoples, and my appreciation of your high 
ability and the service you have done to all Buddhist^jy this 
defence of their religion, I have much satisfaction in . $ort o ^ 
ing you an officer of our most exalted Order of the Wl ex . 
ephant, of which you will soon hear further from Mr. TOater . 
Mason, my Consul-General in London. R ^. t 
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Under this head will be noticed all books, pamphlets, and magazines re- 
ceived at thia office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit; also such news of literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader. 

Any publications noticed in this column canoe ordered from tkit office. 



Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life, and 
other papers, published by Houghton, Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton, from Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, pp, 260, $1.25 

The Manliness of Christ, by Thomas Hughes. Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co., Boston, from Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, pp. 160, $1.00. 

Swedenborg AND the New Church, by James Reed, 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston, from Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, pp. 143, $1.25. 

Belle and the Boys, by Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Corbin, 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, pp. 24S, $1.25. 

Principles and Portraits, by C. A. Bartol, Roberts Bros., 
Boston, pp. 470, $2.00. 

The Life of William Ellery Channing, by his nephew 
William Ellery Channing, Centenary Memorial Edition, 
published by American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
from Western Unitarian Headquarters, pp. 459, $1.00. 

Reminiscences of William Ellery Channing. by Miss 
E. P. Peabody, Roberts Bros., Boston, from Western Uni- 
tarian Headquarters, pp. 459, $2.00. 

Channino, a Centennial Memory, by C. T. Brooks, Rob 
erts Bros., Boston, from Western Unitarian Headquarters, 
PP- 259. *i-5o. 

Photographs of Channing, copied from the Bouton 
portrait, from Chas, Taber & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
14x17, 75c, cabinet, 35c. 

Pamphlets and Magazines. Atlantic Monthly for May 
with the following table of contents.— The Stillwater Tragedy, 
VI.— IX., Thomas Bailey Aldrich ; The Examination Sys 
tem in Education, Willard Brown ; Wants ; Mclntyre's False 
Face, W. H. Bishop ; Talent and Genius, Christopher P. 
Cranch ; Ten Days in the Rebel Army, S. H. M. Byers • A 
Neglected Poet, G. E. Woodberry ; Records of W. M. Hunt, 
II, Henry C. Angell; The undiscovered Country, XV.— 
XVII., W. D. Howells; Bluebird's Greeting, George Par- 
sons Lathrop; The Democratic Presidential Nomination; 
British Americanisms, Richard Grant White ; Recent Novels ; 
Mark Twain's New Book ; Farragut ; Metternich ; Zola's' 
Last Novel ; Hector Barlioz ; Madame Le Brun ; Symond's 
Greek Poets; The Contributor's Club ; Publications received. 

" The Head and Heart" a sermon, also letter of resignation 
by George Chainey, Evansville, Indiana, 8 pages, published 
by George C. Smith & Co., price 5 cents. 
Channing's Life and Work, by J. W. Chadwick, published 
by James Miller & Co., 6 cts, annual series 50 cts.— Unity 
Pulpit, sermon by M. J. Savage, Channings' Unitarian- 
ism, published by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 6 cts.,— Was Jesus 
God, Sermon by Ira C. Billman, Jackson Mich. 

— A volume of John Weiss' essays is soon to appear, en- 
titled the Immortal Life, — containing an introduction by 
Wasson. 

—In Swedenborg and the New Church, Mr. Reed gives 
us one more attempt at an interpretation of this mystic, who 
is at once the despair and the admiration of the thoughtful. 
In eight lectures he gives in language largely divested of the 
technical terms of the new church, which do so perplex the 
uninitiated, the cardinal doctrines of this faith. 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, begin with May 1st, 
we - publication of a monthly periodical, devoted to literary 
ever. <=ri'»ci*nis, to be called - The Dial." The venture 
sire can nevft e «*»tori*l charge of F. F. Brown, long'associ- 
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ted with the literary life of Chicago. Subscription, one dol- 
per year. 

— Among the neatest as well as the most valuable series of 
cheap reprints is the Standard Series issued by I. K. Funk & 
Co., New York, containing Thomas Hughes' Manliness of 
Christ, Arnold's Light of Asia, "Imitation of Christ," Far- 
rar's Life of Christ, and similar works for from 10 to 25 cents. 
With the assurance that the publishers are doing the fair 
thing bv the aa there, unprotected by a copyright law, there 
can be but rejoicing over this popularizing of such reading. 

— The eight essays which the Houghton, Osgood house 
present in the volume, Certain Dangertm Tendencies in 
American Life, etc. Are already familiar to the reader of the 
" Atlantic" they are from the pen of our co-worker the genial 
pessimist Rev. J. B. Harrison, now of New Hampshire. The 
publishers have done a service to the workingmen of America 
in thus presenting these papers in book form, if they only 
would read them. These studies into American life exceed in 
penetration and plain speach anything we know of in print. 
The first essay, which gives the title to the book, created a 
deeper impression and called forth more comment, we think 
than any magazine article published in America for years. 
In it will be found the severe but altogether sober arraignment 
of the churches of our land which was noticed at the time of 
its first appearance in the pages of Unity. In the closing 
essay on Sincere Demagogy, the go-easy optimism of the 
times is assailed, but he states the argument for hope- 
fulness so well as to leave the impression that he almost 
believes in it himself. Indeed a man that is convinced 
" That the working men are, as a class, quite as accessible to 
teaching or enlightenment as our cultivated optimists ;" that 
discovers " The whole of the world everywhere ;" That can 
show how one lone woman on a Kansas prarie can elevate 
and renovate a whole neighborhood by means of a Sunday 
afternoon reading club, and how "Jim," the man who be- 
lieved he " would be a savage were it not for hard work," 
can reclaim forsaken acres and cause a dirty village to go 
clean, is a very healthy kind of an optimist though he does 
see that a "good deal of hard mule work is needed in this 
country." In his " workingmen's Wives," he makes what to 
many will be a startling assertion yet we think it true, that 
" most women can keep money much better than men can.' 
This writer seems to us to be more successful in his diagnosis 
than he is in perscriptions. The cheap paper however ably 
edited can not reach the sore in the heart of the laborer, nor 
can the postal saving bank system which he so earnestly urges. 

DR. BARTOL"S NEW BOOK. 



Dr. Bartol, like Swedenborg's angels, grows young as he 
grows old; and the spirit which, so boldly faced the "Radical 
Problems," and so warmly welcomed " The Rising Faith,' 
now smiles upon us even more cheerily in those " Principles 
and Portraits." Like a young radical, he thinks " it is the 
abominaton in the holy place to-day, that the clergy cling 
to what has been handed down, however it may contradict 
the new conclusions." But he welcomes the new conclus- 
ions, only to find a new religious revelation in them. To 
him, " the doctrine of evolution is an attempt at justice, at 
once, to matter and mind;" and Darwin and Spencer are, 
" but contributors to a worship wider than can be helping, 
church walls." He gladly learns of science, but askf| n g. r0 om 
to take account of human affections, and aspiratj££ a ses and easy 



there not, for a man, in the catalogue a place, as much as ior 
a butterfly or a bug V " Please, O naturalist I in you col- 
lection put me down." It is the spiritual side of phenomena 
that he always sees, and with him the soul outweighs the 
solar system. 

His philosophy may startle some, but it will startle them 
only into nobler thought and feeling. The human spirit, with 
him, is vastly larger than the selfish ego, and includes love 
and the " feeling that umelft the soul." The same principle 
he carries into his thoughts of the Creator, or " Evolver, as we 
shall soon say "; so that he boldly finds praise in the dreaded 
idea that God "is not conscious of himself." "If he be no- 
wise forgetful of himself, he would be devoid of the finest 
virtue which his creatures display. He is conscious in his own 
offspring and work, rather than in and of himself, and we are 
the process of his mind as well as the fashion of his hands. 
God pushes forever into the action which is His only speech. 
He is good, but never stops to think how good he is ; and for 
his own glory, of which, the tradition of selfish ages, says he 
is jealous, he cares not a jot" 

His themes are: Definition, Education, Deity, Science, 
Art, Love, Life, Business, Beasts, Politics, Play; and he gives 
us very fine and personal "portraits" of Shakespeare, Chaa- 
ning, Bushnell, Weiss, Garrison, and William Hunt The 
book, like all his writings, can, of course, be reviewed best 
by extracts: 

God inhabits not but includes the sky ; and that is not 
a man who carries not the Heaven he goes to in bis heart" 
"The creation we are part of is no finished plan to be sur- 
veyed in its completeness, but a vast excursion and under- 
taking, we co-work with God, which would have failed and 
foundered had he ever even found one day in seven, self-corn- 
placently to call it good." 

" I fear that obstinate folk planting themselves on their 
propositions, sometimes miss toe best uses of a backbone '■ 
A backbone is not a ramrod or a crowbar, and a man with 
the choicest specimen of it is not a granite Bunker-Hill 
monument standing high, or a dummy engine moving through 
the street. The spinal column is not perfect when any inter- 
vertibral is ossified. It was not made for erectness only, 
but to bow with." 

" Freedom is room for virtue, a way to truth, dove of the 
temple, porch of the heaven of love; yet let freedom go to the 
winds if it be not that 1 We have freedom enough, and 
enough of nothing else. The clamor for it is a baby-cry. 
Would you have it for its own sake? Then it is your idol, 
not your God." 

" Had we educated the affections which moderate the pro- 
pensities, we should have, for beauty and bounty and all 
charity, the vast sums lavished in the burning of tobacco and 
the making of alcohol to burn us. An uneducated people 
will not, by force of prohibitory laws, or of societies and 
agents armed with statutes against the circulation of inde- 
cent books and prints, be either temperate or pure. An uned 
ucated nation will not, if it be strong, keep the peace, but vent 
its animal passion ; like England, still hinting a name half 
brute and half man, as she rushes to butt and gore in Afghan- 
stan and Zululand, with reasons of policy, and for excuse the 
rectifying of fountains thousands of miles away." 

I know an earnest love, but God save me from an exclusive 
one, and keep me from wishing or enduring the monopoly 
of a human heart 1 We may be partial to one person, 
like the sun flattering some mountain-top or blazing 
back from some windowed tower as he rises or sets ; but be 
we also impartial as the sun, making the whole earth his re- 
flection :.nd flinging his radience through the sky." 

" The present of a man is not like that of a beast. It is 
not J'-n'ded to the tick of the clock, or imprisoned in walls of 
prohibit ' s made up of memory and hope. It is the focus 
p] oye( /erday and to-morrow, of a thousand experiences and 

meet' ie great philosophers are distinguished from the small 
auxiin affirming that no philosophy can cover the ground," 
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" By faith Columbus tailed for a western world. By faith 
Newton beheld in the apple a little globe, and in the sun, 
moon, and stars, but falling apples. By faith Franklin and 
Kane put forth after open channels at the frozen pole. By 
faith Benjamin Franklin lifted his kite to the cloud to verify 
a suspicion that lightning and electricity are the same. 
By faith Morse forsees a pen that reaches over land and under 
sea. By faith Goodyear predicts a substance, whose utilities 
he has to guess at before he can make good. By faith 
Morton risks murder in an operation, to learn if continued 
life be consistent with insensibility to pain ; and ether be- 
comes the physical savior of mankind. By faith Leverrier is 
put on the track of a new planet from observed perturbations 
of the old. From the same faith, now laughed at, men will 
travel and fly in the air from shore to shore, by and by. 

"I do not know who God is ; but I do not know any more 
who I am ! He is no greater mystery to me than f am to 
myself." 

"Abandoned women, we say ; by whom among men ? The 
sin against her, if the expression be correct, is greater than 
rhe can have committed herself." 

"We may know what progress a man has made by the im- 
portance of Satan in his creed. If the devil have a large place* 
the man is low down in the valley where all the depravities 
cluster and lock. As the man rises, the demons flee. 

"Heaven is not a matter of chronology, or bitof territory 
beyond the tomb, staked out. It is a state of mind with a 
mortgage on paradise, which eternity alone can pay." 

"If it be i bad world and a bad race, it is a bad God." 

"What signifies the size of your operation when an unfair 
purpose renders it small just in proportion as it is large? 
You may handle Erie or Hudson or Pennsylvania Central or 
New Votk and Hartford ; but if you do it in disguise let me 
stand in the shoes of the poor woman, who puts the biggest 
oranges on top, or turns the rotten peach inside, or is tempt- 
ed to count eleven for twelve, rather than in the seven-leagued 
boots you play the highwayman and freebooter, in as you 
travel, and hurry to ruin others and damn yourself." 

"When the disciples ask Jesus who had sinned, the par- 
ents or the blind man, and he answers 'Neither,' would not 
an orthodox professor have to commit the Master of false- 
hood and say 'both.' " 

"My sketch of Channing has a background in my own ex- 
perience far away. It must be nearly sixty years since, in the 
town of Free port, Maine, I heard my father and uncle talk- 
ing with much animation of a preacher whose voice had been 
heard somewhere in the neighborhood, and some printed 
word also from whom had reached their eyes ; and the lift 
and lightening of their faces seemed to the little boy to ex- 
tend to the landscape and embrace the horizon. To men of 
the present generation it were hard to conceive of the cloud 
of a gloomy theology then brooding over New England. The 
joy of my relatives in their new found teacher of liberty and 
love was for me, at seven years of age, nothing less than the 
removal of a curse." 

"Let no admired discourser imagine that the excited 
throng at his temple or tabernacle proves him on the line of 
advance for mankind I When there was a multitude Jesus 
took his leave." 

"Jesus never became to him a mere man. There is no 
mere man." 

"Death gives an enormous advantage to a man. Nothing 
strikes like a dead hand or reproves like forever silent lips ; 
but with what comfort we remember any effort or sacrifice 
for the departed 1 We give life when we give happiness and 
we take it away when we diminish joy." H. m. s. 



•' Belle and the Bo vs," is a bright book about very real chil- 
dren — children full of the mishaps that belong to their years, 
but full also of the good impulses and desires, that when 
properly nourished and well directed, convert the blundering 
boy into the self-poised, earnest man. It is a book that 
mothers of little "Dannys," — the Elisha Kent Kane sort of 
boy — who keep the maternal nerves on the tension, expect- 
ing hourly broken limbs if not a broken neck, and the mater- 
nal fingers busy sewing tears and drying tears, may find a hint 
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how to utilize and direct that exasperating bird-nesting pro- 
pensity that seems to possess some boys, spite of all devices 
and punishments. The " flank movement " suggestion is a 
capital one. Were the headstrong boy treated oftener to a 
pic-nic, or some other enjoyment, and less often to the in- 
timation that his future probability lies in the direction of the 
house of correction, penitentiary, if not the gallows, there 
might be less frequent tendencies in these directions. In the 
study of our children, as the author intimates, we must not 
forget whose tendencies they inherit. Fred is not the only 
boy whose obstinacy, (in manhood we call it Jirmness,) has 
sadly perplexed a mother's heart, and yet "is so very like 
somebody else " she dearly loves and thoroughly respects. 
Fathers, dont forget this in your impatience with the boy's 
waywardness. Look back to your own boyhood. Mothers, 
make friends with your daughters and trust them. Let them 
help bear your burdens a little. 'T will be better for them as 
well as yourself. We heartily recommend the book. 

s. c. ll. j. 

" Every noble crown is, and on earth will ever be, a Crown 
of Thorns."— Car/is le. 

"There needs all the teachings of civilization, nay, the ed- 
ucation of life, to enjoy nature truly." 

The Chinese say of mistakes: "The glory is not in never 
falling, but in rising every time you fall." % 

" Failure after long perseverance is much grander than nev- 
er to have a striving good enough to be called a failure." — 
George Eliot. 

" Our guides, we pretend, must be sincere ; as if those were 
not often the best teachers who only yesterday got corrected 
for their mistakes." 

" That which is now our idol, may quickly become our bur- 
den, and we know not how soon we may be sick of what we 
were lately sick for. — Henry" 

"Anger may be foolish and absurd, and one may be irri- 
tated when in the wrong, but a man never feels outraged un- 
less in some respect he is at the bottom right" — Victor 
Hugo, 

" I once read that Arabians washed their hands before 
prayer, but in the desert where there is no water, they wash 
their hands in sand and dust. So it is : the dust of work 
purifies. — On the Heights. 

"But the mind of man hath two ports: one always fre- 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the other des- 
olate and overgrowne with grasse, by which enter our charita- 
ble thoughts and divine contemplations." — 'Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. 

" When thou prayest for Spiritual graces, let thy prayer be 
absolute ; when for temporial blessings, add a clause of God's 
pleasing; in both, with faith and humiliation ; so shalt thou 
undoubtedly receive what thou desirest, or more, or better. 
Never prayer rightly made, unheard ; or heard, ungranted." — 
Quarles. 

" Above broken imperfections, above din and jar and fret, 
there rises evermore the something higher, towards which our 
eyes may turn, our weary feet may press. If it were not so 
we should be living in the corn fields and in the streets for- 
ever. But when we once have felt that other beauty, its de- 
sire can never again go out of our souls." — Frances M. Peard. 
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The last Issue of Unity was exhausted before we could supply the Ad- 
vocate subscribers, hence the re-publication of the following card. The 
subscribers of the Advocate will receive Unity from this date to the expi- 
ration of their subscription, at the end of which time we trust they will 
continue as Unity subscribers. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 

UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 

A Card. 

Having changed my field of labor to the "West" by mov- 
ing east, I have thought it best that the Advocate be merged 
in another paper, thereby securing a greater unity of effort 
and purpose in our work and a larger Unity for our subscri- 
bers, instead of the Advocate. Unity is a paper that you 
will like from the first and grow to like more and more. I 
expect to be an occasional contributor to its columns, and 
when my articles are absent you will find better ones instead 
of them. It is fully expected that when the year 1880, for 
which you have paid, expires, you will renew promptly by 
sending $1.50 to Unity office. If you have not paid up your 
subscription to the Advocate for this year, please send it to 
me, at Kansas City, Mo., immediately. I am behind fully 
$200 on the Advocate, and need every dollar that is due me; 
and those who received the January, February and March 
numbers of the Advocate for 1880, ought to pay for the whole 
year — (terms $1 a year inadvance) — and accept Unity instead 
of the remaining numbers that I now cannot publish. 

Sincerely yours, D. N. UTTER. 



UNITY LESSONS. 
Series V, by W. C. Gannett, on Channing and the Unitarian 
Movement, is necessarily postponed one more issue. The 
first two lessons — 

I. The Boy Channing ; 

II. Channing finding out what he was made for; 

will appear in our next, and be published also in four-page 
slips. Single sets (eight or ten lessons) 10 cents. In quan- 
tities of twenty-five, or more, at the rate of five cents per set. 



UNITY LEAFLETS. 
We propose to publish, under the above title, such papers 
as may appear from time to time in Unity columns, as will 
best serve as campaign documents in the Missionary 
Work for " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion." No. 1 will be ready May 10, being the article 
on "The Unitarian Movement in America, and Channing's 
Relation to it," by W. C. Gannett, which is completed in this 
number. The Leaflets will appear in uniform type and in an 
attractive and convenient shape for circulation. In order to 
secure as wide a reading as possible, they will be furnished at 
the following prices : 5 cts. per single copy ; 25 cts. per doz.; 
two dollars per hundred. 

WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 

AND 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of these Societies is to be held at Mil- 
waukee, June 15 — 18, 1880. The full programme will be duly 
announced, and we have every reason to expect a session of 
cheer and energy. The churches have been requested to plan 
early to be present with large delegations. 

Jenk. Ll. Jones, Secretary. 

St. Louis, 417 Pine St., April 19, 1880. 

Editor of Unity: 

Dear Sir. — Please acknowledge receipt from Society of the 
Church of the Messiah, of St. Louis, per Rev. John Snyder, 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, further contribution to 
the Western Unitarian Conference ; also announce the receipt 
of forty-five dollars from the First Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati, per Rev. C. W. Wendte, as contribution to West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. 

JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer. 
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^DITORIAL. 

R. L. H. 



A prominent Episcopal minister in England, says 
that " Rationalism is reverence for all that is 
good and true in the past ; thankfulness for every 
advancement in knowledge ; willing acceptance of 
all the new revelations of science, and a belief in 
the infinite possibilities of the human soul. In 
three words, Rationalism means, infinite Sincerity,' 
infinite Aspiration, and infinite Faith." This is the 
Rationalism of which we are not ashamed. 



What a blessing it is to learn more and more to find 
the great difference between facts and fancies! All 
our beliefs should accord with certified facts. They 
should be more than any speculations, however 
plausible ; more than surmises, however ingenious. 
We should not rely much on guesses, notions, nor 
even on intuitions. Theologians, churches, script- 
ures, sacred traditions, are not safe to trust. Let us 
ponder the order of the world, earnestly ask nature 
for its facts, inquire all we can, What does human 
experience say ? then carefully draw inferences from 
these. Every theory is worthless, if it has facts 
against it. All scriptures that cannot face the facts, 
are weak. A thousand texts quoted against reason 
and nature, avail not. If, as Mill says, we can not 
discern the stern facts of the world, and the great 
miseries of mankind, in accordance with a belief in a 
God perfect in goodness, wisdom, and power, we 
must say that it is a belief at least in the dark, not 
wholly sustained by natural facts, however desirable 
such a belief may be. Of what consequence is it 
whether Jesus, or any other person, uttered certain 
moral truths? If they are truths that can be verified, 
it is hardly worth while to quarrel about who did 
first utter them. Truth is the same, whether sung 
by a seraph, or shrieked by a satan. 

This is one remarkable, hopeful sign of our 
times, the disposition to prove beliefs by natural 
facts. 



Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time: 
"It matters nothowthe head lies if the heart is right." 



And even recently we have often heard great men 
speaking as if the heart had no connection with the 
head — as if thought had but little to do with feeling. 
But somehow we find that our feelings are governed 
always by our thoughts. If we had n > thoughts, 
the probability is that we would have no feelings. 
When one hates, or loves, or fears certain things, it 
seems that his thoughts about them make him so 
hate, love, or fear. It is very questionable whether 
one can have proper* feelings concerning anything, 
when he has improper thoughts concerning it. 
Why are lunatics and barbarous folks wrong often 
in their feelings ? Have wrong, or crude thoughts 
nothing to do with their wrong emotions ? Is it 
not about time to give up this common notion 
that head has no connection with heart — that 
people may feel right, when their ideas are wrong ? 

We have also heard it intimated a thousand times 
that though all the ideas and feelings which human 
beings have, depend very much on the constitution 
and kind of brains they inherit from their ancestors; 
the human will is free, and not controlled or influ- 
enced by hereditary antecedents. If the human will 
is a kind of entity that is put in a person so, and if 
hereditary traits have no influence upon its decisions 
and choices, then it may be free indeed. But if the 
will is hereditary, like everything else in a person, 
should not that fact be considered more, and effect 
some change of great importance, in preaching and 
teaching ? 



The Odium Theologicum, or the spirit that loves 
to dispute about religious opinions, often develops 
much human depravity. It is a blessed thing to 
" shun vain babblings." O what bad temper we 
often find in disputations about religious conun- 
drums! It is no wonder that many dear peace- 
makers are often afraid to hear anybody speak of 
" battling," and that they dislike every "opposition." 
It is oftener easier and pleasanter to say " Yes " 
than " No." Yet, all the great souls that have been 
the spirits of grand Reforms, had to utter emphatic 
negations, and their " No!" had a strong ringing 
power in it. Even Jesus had to " fight it out on this 
line." The devils of Stupidity, Ignorance, Supersti- 
tion, Bigotry, Indifference, and C arnality in human 
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beings, will never depart by being sprinkled with 
rose water. Dr. Channing did not love controversy. 
Yet Longfellow justly says his words were " bold — 
half battles." The noble and meek Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, of England, often used to- speak of the 
duty of teaching positive, rather than negative truths: 
and yet, he almost in every sermon utters his clear 
" No." The truth seems to be that we must give 
very stern blows, if we mean to do any good in 
opposing evils and nonsenses. Yet, let us be very 
sure that what we hit deserves death. An eminent 
Welsh preacher said : " Some people use sledge- 
hammers to kill small faults, like flies on their 
neighbors' brows, and almost kill their friends, per- 
haps missing the flies." The brave should be wise 
and kind. 

Some dear, good people are* fond of using, very 
often, some religious technical names, which they 
heartily love. The names, " Unitarian," or " Uni- 
versalis!," or " Liberal," or " Evangelical," or 
" Methodist," or " Baptist," or " Christian," are so 
dear to them, and mean so much to them that 
they imagine they must use them, even where they 
know that such names are offensive to many good 
people present, because such names to many hearers 
have a technical, sectarian, narrow meaning. The 
speaker of the name may use it in a noble sense. But 
he ought to consider in what sense his hearers take it. 
Often, good men have forgotten to manifest the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, in disputing about the name 
" Christian." Should this continue in a people 
that so often boast of their unsectarianism ? If 
we were in an audience where many Unitarians 
and Universalists were present, we would not like to 
hear a speaker often ringing the changes on the 
good word, " E-van-gel-i-cal," as if it were the 
embodiment of all truth. Now think of vice versa. 

A person must belong to some organization in 
order to do good religiously; and that organization 
must have some name. He need not deny that 
name; but is there a need of parading that name 
often before a people who care not for the name, 
though they love the best things which that name 
may mean ? 

"WHAT DO YOU OFFER INSTEAD?" 

Many times have we heard this question asked 
by good orthodox people, when a man would show 
them the absurdity of some popular religious dogma. 
And often have we heard it put in these words — 
" What better than Christianity can you offer ? Are 
you wiser than Christ?" When the demolisher of 
the old dogma would positively preach all the 



virtues of Jesus, and all the moral inspiration of his 
character, and life, and death, and everything that 
helps make the human soul noble and heavenly; 
still these dear objectors would ask the same ques- 
tion, as if all those positive truths were nothing, 
because the speaker did not dw 11 on the Trinity, 
or said that Jesus suffered what guilty sinners 
deserve ! In the same way exactly have we heard 
some " Liberal " people ask about a great public 
lecturer that ridicules the absurdities of the common 
views concerning the Bible. These " Liberal " folks 
imitate the "orthodox," and ask — "What does he 
offer instead?" No matter how eloquently the 
great lecturer speaks about justice between men 
and men, and between men, and women, and 
children; no matter how he pleads for purity and 
kindness, and love in homes, these are nothing 
instead of the dear superstitions concerning the 
sacred book. When great men speak of nature in 
its grand order and integrity, instead of the stories 
about the miracles, some folks continue to ask — 
" What do you offer instead of those old marvels?" 
When a Matthew Arnold doubts the correctness of 
the popular idea of a personal God, all the "power" 
in the universe "that makes for righteousness," is 
nothing instead to some people. When Herbert 
Spencer speaks of the great experience of mankind 
concerning the best happiness for the many, always 
coming through noble doing, and being the test of 
what is good and noble, that great collected expe- 
rience is nothing to some people, instead of some 
imaginary authority of some old book, or some 
intuitions concerning right and wrong! After 
speaking to some good and great men about the 
moral laws, that cannot be repealed any more than 
the law of gravitation, they turn and ask still — 
"What do you offer as standard of good conduct, 
instead of the old criterions ?" All that nature, and 
reason, and experience, and growing common sense 
of mankind say concerning duty are nothing to 
some people, instead of the authority of some arbi- 
trary Ten Commandments. 

" RELIGIOUS UNITY," ONCE AGAIN. 
After writing the above notes, Rev. M. J. Savage's 
good remarks on Unity came to hand. It is very 
desirable to have a clear statement of what Unity 
we are working for. And it seems to me that Mr. 
Savage has made that clear statement. We are glad to 
agree with him fully, to do all the little we can to 
have men united in the scientific method of finding 
out religious truth. It seems that there cannot be 
any real religious unity, only as we unite in that 
method. Perhaps we blundered in calling that, 
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unity of opinion. But to us, that is a great opinion, 
or thought, or idea, about the best way to find truth. 
Men will never agree to take that scientific method, 
only as they accept the thought, or the opinion that 
it is the best and only safe method. In that sense only 
did we say, before, that Mr. Savage " expects unity 
to come through unity of opinion." That is, we 
must agree in thought or opinion that, to use the 
scientific method in religion, is the best way to 
know the truth in that department of thought. 

We are glad that our little word brought out Mr. 
Savage's clear statement. And now we wonder 
how many of the workers for, and readers of 
" Unity," do really agree in this view or opinion, 
that the scientific method is the only sure method 
to use in testing religious truth? We know that 
thousands of so-called " liberal " religionists do not 
agree to take that method, but we believe with Mr. 
Savage, that mankind is coming slowly to that unity. 
It is grand enough to work and wait for, if need 
be, for many centuries yet to come. Let us 
" Learn to labor and to wait." 



J^ONTB^IBUTED ^.I\TICLES. 



WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
[after tribute.] 



Oh strong iconoclast t whence came 

Your Titan stroke? 
Whence, leaping from your lips of flame, 

The words you spoke? 

What impulse fired you, that you trod 

Alone the field, 
And, in the sight of man and God, 

Reversed the shield, — 

The dreadful shield of injured Law, 

Till, in the place 
Of wrath and doom, the people saw 

A father's face? 

Oh Channing ! years have had no power 

That sight to dim ; 
Our eyes, new-opened from that hour, 

Still turn to Him, — 

Our Father, full of grace and truth, 

And veiled no more 
In creeds unholy and uncouth 

Like those of yore. 

So truth shall live; so error die: 

Iconoclast 1 
The gods you shivered crumbling lie ; 

Your labors last ! 

Caroline A. Mason. 



THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE. 



G. S. M. 



The sacred art and mystery of living together as 
husband and wife ! It touches the deepest springs 
of human happiness and success. 

When the novel reaches its last chapter ; when 
the wedding-day crowns the happy story of love 
and courtship, then begins, for man and woman, 
the real test of what they are; then is thrown upon 
their own hands the question of what the future is 
to be. In a true marriage, the sweet season ot 
romance that precedes the bridal-day, is but the 
harbinger of better things to come. It is like the 
grape-blossom, filling the air with its fragrance, 
whose swift season heralds the grape, that shall, 
through the long summer, drink the juices of the 
sun, and be harvested in the vintage, for a ministry 
of gladness and life. But the sweet is easily missed. 
It is missed oftenest, probably, through the man's 
fault. The first and great lesson of marriage is 
that the thought of another is to come before the 
thought of self. The revelation which true love 
makes is this : One sees in another soul such 
beauty and attractiveness, that its service is pre- 
ferred to the service of self. No emotion which 
lacks this high element, deserves to be called love. 
The desire of possession ; the longing for intimate 
and habitual companionship, these come in too, and 
make a part. But higher than these, there is that 
complete and joyful self-surrender, in which a 
a woman appears so lovely to a man, that to make 
her happy, becomes his strongest desire ; and a 
woman sees in a man such nobility, that she can 
gladly devote her life to him. That is the loftiness 
and the rapture of true love. To many and many ' 
a happy pair of lovers it comes, at least as a passing 
mood. AH depends for them on whether their 
future takes its key-note from that which consecrates 
this mood. Its rapture and ecstacy may pass ; but 
the self-forgetting look upon another soul; the glad 
preference of another above self, has in it the stuff 
that should outlast the wear and tear of time, it 
is a thread meant to be woven into the web of 
eternity. 

There are two motives to the service of others. 
One is the inward sense of obligation, — which we 
call conscience. The other is such a sympathetic 
apprehension of the beauty, or the need in another's 
life, that this other becomes to us like a better and 
dearer self. This is what comes, in its highest and 
fullest, when man and woman, looking upon each 
other, soul to soul, feel that divine attraction and 
self-surrender, of which marriage is the outward 
seal. 

The problem of married life, is to maintain the 
nobility and elevation of their early sentiment. 
The chief requirement is simple enough. It is only, 
put your wife, or husband, before yourself, in your 
thoughts and choices. To the wife, this lesson is 
generally emphatically spoken by the circumstances 
into which marriage brings her. It gives her as her 
chief business the making of a home for her hus- 
band, and afterward for her children. The event oj 
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her day is his return from work. Her work is to 
make him comfortable and happy. His satisfaction 
and approbation are the standard of her success or 
failure. So she is put, at once, into an outward 
relation of service. Often there is a mingling of 
hardships in this. Before the wedding-day she was 
a queen; her will and wish were law. Her lover 
made it his first thought to please her. Now it must 
be her first thought to please him. His main 
occupation lies no longer with her, but with his 
daily work. He may be ever so devoted and tender, 
but most of his time, and much of his thoughts 
must now go elsewhere. Her great business is 
his comfort and happiness ; his great business is 
something apart from her. And he will never begin 
to know all she does for him. His mannish eyes 
miss half the little details of work, that go to carry- 
ing on a houshold, in comfort. He will be a 
somewhat rare man if he ever fully comprehends 
the broad fact that her individual life is merged in 
service to him. It is the woman's lot to do more 
than she gets credit for. The heart's wages for 
work is appreciation, and few wives get full pay. 
It is when some sense of these things breaks upon 
the woman, in the early months of her married life, 
that she stands, face to face — as probably, never 
before, — with her destiny. And what destiny offers 
her is service. A hard gift, to look upon at first ! 
Declined or grudgingly taken, it will wound and 
bruise, a lifetime through. Bravelyaccepted.it will 
temper the whole life to celestial sweetness. It is 
just here that the wife has the advantage over the 
husband, that outward circumstances set straight 
before her the lesson of self-renunciation and ser- 
vice in the household, as they do not set it before 
him. His face must turn toward his daily work. 
There his best energy is spent, and his vitality 
drained. When he comes home, he wants rest. 
He feels himself, in a measure, off duty. And here 
he gets the full comfort of a good wife, and the 
home that a good wife makes. He is taken in and 
rested, and shielded from annoyance, and encom- 
passed by a hundred gentle ministries. Here he 
can forget the toils of his day, or review them in a 
serener light; finding here gladness for his successes, 
and comfort for his failures, and appreciation, where 
others have misjudged him. Here body and soul 
find refreshment, and he is sent out a new man, for 
the morrow's struggle. And if his wife is not 
allowed to give him this, she is cheated as much as 
he is. This is her happiness and reward; this is 
what crowns her work. Yet, this resting-time has 
its danger. A tired man, like a sick man, is apt to 
be selfish. And just as life brings no gift so 
beautiful and blessed but its value depends on the 
way it is received, so that supreme treasure, a 
woman's ministering love, may, by selfishness in the 
recipient, be made to work his hurt. Who has not 
known men who were spoiled by the goodness of 
heir wives? men who allowed themselves to receive 
until they utterly forgot to give ? The more gen- 
erously and gladly a wife gives, the more watchful 
should the husband be that he make due return. 

The foe of married happiness is inattention. The 
real wrong to the wife,the real failure of the husband, 



is when hebecomes unconscious of what she is doing 
for him, and what she is in herself. At first, her 
ministries and her affection are delightful to him. 
Then, perhaps, they become a thing of course; 
received, enjoyed in a fashion, but hardly thought 
of. And sometimes, though not so frequently, the 
wife becomes unthoughtful of her husband. Into 
most marriages there creeps, on one side, or on 
both, something of this indifference. Husband and 
wife live together in chiefly external relation; he is 
the bread winner, she is the house-keeper; they 
take each others good qualities, as men wear easy- 
fitting clothes, without noticing ; they put up with 
each others defects, as with a smoky chimney, or 
any other annoyance. They would confess to no 
alienation; they have only got used to each other! 
It is the same " getting used " that robs life of its 
brightness; that makes us blind to the stars and 
the clouds, and the bright procession of the day 
and year because we have seen them so often; 
that keeps us mostly in a numb, half-alive state, 
from which only occasionally are we roused to feel 
that we are living in a divine universe, and are our- 
selves divine. It is so that love rouses us, showing 
to man and woman something God-like in each 
other, something in another soul wbrthy to live for 
and too great to die. Then, the eyes once opened, 
it is left to us to keep them open. And in a 
marriage which is not wholly a mistake — a marriage 
in which souls have once really stood, face to face, 
and clasped hands — no other word touches closer 
than this the secret of preserving that high union; 
that husband and wife should keep their eyes open 
to each other. A man should, every day, see in his 
wife the woman she is. Whatever purity, sweetness, 
womanliness he once saw in her, and thrilled at the 
sight of. Whatever fuller and richer growth the 
years have brought. These thing, he should see in 
her continually. Not a mere part of the domestic 
machine should she be to him; not even a mere 
comfort and convenience and pleasure to himself,— 
her soul, in its full stature should come home to his 
constant thought. Whatever charm of face or 
manner; whatever womanly grace; whatever quick- 
ness of thought or delicate sympathy, would strike 
a stranger's notice, ought far better to be seen and 
prized by him, her husband. It is little to say that 
her face ought to be as beautiful each day to his 
eyes, as if they looked upon it for the first time; 
it should be far more beautiful, because he has 
learned to see through its windows the soul within. 
And in the same way the wife should look upon her 
husband. It is this true, yet tender regard, which 
makes the right atmosphere for the soul to ripen in. 
Few things touch us so deeply as to be understood. 
But to be understood and loved ; to have the best 
that is in us made full account of; to know that our 
faults too are open to that sweet and gentle gaze; 
to long to be worthy of a love so pure and high that 
only our highest and ideal self can deserve it — what 
other influence can so strongly draw us toward all 
our noblest possibilities? This is the work of true 
marriage : to reveal two souls to each other in 
their ideal beauty, and then to bring that ideal to 
realization. 
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Woman is set in the household, and man is sent 
out into the world. He has to learn from her the 
household lessons of service and gentleness, and 
she needs to catch from him the larger outlook. It 
Is narrowness of thought that oftenest incapacitates 
the wife for full companionship with her husband. 
It is good that she should, as far as possible, learn 
to enter into his large masculine interests, and 
sympathize with them. Sympathize with them, not 
merely with him: the latter will not satisfy him if 
he is a man of any largeness, and should not. Two 
people ought not to be all the world to each other. 
Two pair of eyes should see twice as much as one. 
The best affection is not that which is solely per- 
sonal, and ends with its object. Whatever good 
things a man learns; whatever large interests he 
pursues, in his world of business, or politics, or 
thought, his wife should be able to share with him. 
A minister's wife pays him a very poor compliment, 
who, when he preaches, is simply anxious, or proud, 
or disappointed, as to his personal success in the 
sermon. She thinks of that, sometimes; so does he; 
but if he is. a true preacher, he forgets himself when 
the word of truth is glowing within him; and if she 
is fully his wife, she too, when he is at the highest, 
forgets to be proud of him or anxious for him, and 
moves with him in the sweep of his thought, and the 
thrill of the eternal realities. 

It is community of feeling and of interests that 
draws close the marriage bond, and it gets its per- 
fection, when the common feeling and interest are 
staked in what is most precious and most per- 
manent. Nature, in her divine order, soon brings 
into married life that most precious and lasting of 
interests — new lives to be nurtured, and to inherit 
the best of what went before. The advent of chil- 
dren to the married pair is an instance and symbol 
of what their union means. Brought by that 
union into a nearness to each other, of which the 
language is " we are one," the two are not thereby 
isolated from the rest of the world; they are led 
into closer, more vital relation, with the whole 
living universe. They are to serve with new power, 
to love with new largeness. Even their horizon is 
to widen. Through heart joined to heart, they 
feel the life of God. Their prison was broken, 
when to live solely for self became impossible. 
They are to live now for each other, and for the 
kingdom of God. Tasting love, they taste eternity 

Let us take the witness to this truth of some 
noble souls, — Mrs. Browning, and Tennyson, and 
Michael Angelo rendered by Wordsworth. 

" Let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work." 

" Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words." 



" Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
Glory to that immortal peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour; 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower. 
Which breathes on earth the air of paradise." 



HEREDITY; 

OR, 

FIRST CAUSES OF CHARACTER. 



BY JULIA HOLMES SMITH, M. D. 



[Extracts froma paper read before the joint srssion of the Wisconsin Uni- 
tarian Conference and the Illinois Liberal Fraternity, at Rockford, 111., 
April 15, 1880.] 

Where do we find the causes of character in man ? 
Why is one brutal, the other Christlike ; one an 
artist, the other a clod ? Are these causes found in 
the embryonic cell, or is the ego plastic, to be mod- 
eled as the circumstances of education or the lack 
of it may decree ? Is a poet born or made ? Both 
theories have had their enthusiastic advocates, both 
bitter opposition. Says Voltaire : " Character is 
what nature has engraven in us. Could a man 
change his character he would give himself one. 
He would thus be superior to nature. Can we give 
ourselves anything? What hive we that we have 
not received ?" To quote Miss Martineauand Mr. 
Atkinson : " I am what I am — a creature of neces- 
sity. I claim neither merit nor demerit. I feel 
that I am as completely the result of my nature, 
and impelled to do what I do, as the needle to point 
to the north or the puppet to move according as the 
string has been pulled. I cannot alter my will or 
be other than what I am, and cannot deserve either 
reward or punishment." 

On the other hand, not a Sabbath passes but from 
some pulpit in our city an earnest priest exhorts his 
hearers to seek a "change of heart," to accept a faith 
which insures a radical change of impulse. The 
convert is to "put off the old man and his deeds ;" 
and no small part of the religious literature of the 
day is made up of narratives of just such spiritual 

transformations. 

****** 

Reduced to its ultimate, every fluid in man's 
body, every tissue, every nerve is made up of cells. 
These cells are composed of a cell wall of formed 
matter in the center of which is the germinal point 
or bioplasm. This bioplasm, capable of reproduc- 
ing itself by division and separation in case 
of action of growth and repair, is repeated on a 
minute scale in the creation of a world. Each cell 
having a definite direction, held together by cohe- 
sion and in place by gravitation, gives off each 
from itself a cell in its exact likeness, growth and 
reproduction going on while life lasts. 

In Fitzhugh Ludlow's " Hasheesh Eaters " is a 
comical illustration of heredity. " I found myself," 
he says, " in a large hall, and at the further end, on 
an elevated dais, sat a party of old women, each 
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hideous to behold, with hooked nose, yellow, parch- 
ment-like skin, and toothless gums, all busily knit- 
ting. As I gazed the work grew in their hands, and 
I saw each made an old woman exactly like herself, 
who in turn took up the needles, and the endless 
round of creation went on." 

If, then, in every cell is life, where is the point at 
which we differentiate between the conscious and 
the unconscious — between the mere being and the 
possibility of doing? Which must be added to 
make the perfect whole ? Where is the ego ? How 

does it prove its individuality ? 

****** 

History and experience furnish illustrations of 
the laws of heredity in relation to the physical, psy- 
chological, and moral nature. Blindness will run 
in families. Ribot cites a case of a blind beggar 
who was the father of four sons and a daughter, all 
blind. Daltonism, or inability to distinguish colors, 
is notoriously hereditary. Hyperesthesia may be 
the torture of one family, while in others all the 
members seem nearly insensible to pain. The keen 
sense of hearing of the Indian is characteristic of 
the race. A child bora of white father and negro 
mother, has usually a character borrowed from both 
races, but one always predomiates. Pruner Bey, 
who has studied the mulatto in Egypt and Arabia, 
observes the marked predominance of the negro 
type. It is manifested in the curly, wooly hair, in 
general form and dimensions of the skull, in the 
forehead low and flat, and notably in the prognath- 
ism which easily disappears in the second genera- 
tion. 

Shopenhauer declares that whatever is primary 
and fundamental in the individual — character, pas- 
sions, tendencies — is inherited from the father ; the 
intelligence, which is a secondary and derivative 
faculty, directly from the mother. He considered 
his own character illustrative of his theory. Intel- 
lectual and subtile like his mother, who had literary 
tastes, he was, like his father, shy, obstinate, in- 
tractable. Cases occur where the influence of each 
parent is manifested in most singular fashion, each 
seeming to have chosen some particular organ to 
reproduce after his or her own kind. The father 
may transmit the brain, the mother the stomach ; 
one the heart, the other the liver ; one the spleen, 
the other the lungs. These recognized facts give 
the organic reason for the intercrossing of instincts, 
and of the morbid and passionate predispositions 
so often manifested in a child. 

In the greater number of instances, however, as 
has been said, heredity passes from one sex to the 
opposite. Michelet thinks this the reason why 
great men have mediocre sons. A man of genius, 
he says, rarely marries his peer. Illustrating his 
theory, Michelet says : " Catharine and Marie de 
Medici gave us pure Italians. In the same way, 
La Farnese may be traced in Carlos II. of Spain. 
Louis XVI. was a real Saxon king, more German 
than the Germans themselves. 

Goethe resembled his father physically, but his 
mother psychologically. By his servant maid he 
had several children, one of them a boy. The lad 
inherited his father's bodily vigor, but was of nar- 



row mind like his mother, and Wieland always call- 
ed him " son of the handmaiden." 

Why multiply illustrations of a self-evident truth ? 
Heredity is the law of humanity as of nature. In 
generation of the creature about to be is transmit- 
ted not only permanent traits of character and con- 
figuration of the parents, but the latent peculiari- 
ties of a preceding generation, body and soul im- 
pressing itself upon the vitalized germ. "Watch 
the development of the fertilized ovum, an aggre- 
gation of molecules which the physiologist studies 
under the microscope. It is also a force, a soul. 
This soul inherits from its parents virtually deter- 
minate forms of sensitive and intellectual and vol- 
untary activity. Follow the evolution of the body, 
whose fashion changes from day to day, so that it 
might be said the unseen workman was feeling his 
way." Watch the evolution of character in the 
child, and, given the conditions in generation, the 
result can be but one : reproduction of the antetype. 
The cause, says Haeckel, " is the partial identity of 
the material which constitutes the organism of parent 
and child, and the division of this substance at the 
time of reproduction. 

Where, then, is our refuge from the fatalism of 
Martineau's " I am what I am ? Where is our hope 
for the improvement of the race ? Thank God ! 
we find it in the existence of the will ; an inherit- 
ance also, if you choose, but capable of cultivation, 
and of power limited only by our knowledge of it. 

" I am — I ought — I can — I will," are, as has 
been well said by a recent writer, " the only firm 
foundation-stones upon which we can base an at- 
tempt to climb into a higher sphere of existence." 
Carpenter defines the will, " a determinate effort to 
carry out a purpose previously conceived." This 
determinate effort may be put forth to produce 
muscular as well as mental action. The common 
expression, " By sheer force of will" such and such 
a purpose has been accomplished, is a recognition 
of the power of that part of the mind. How piti- 
able the condition of the individual in whom par- 
alysis of the will exists, either from innate or con- 
stitutional defects, or from the use to excess of. ner- 
vine stimulants. There may be in such unfortu- 
nates marvelous automatic activity, the mind acting 
as in sleep, imagination rioting, intellect gone mad, 
no pilot at the helm to make available the nervous 
force. Each one in his own experience can recall 
illustrations of subjects of just such volitional par- 
alysis. 

What, then, is the duty of each one to himself 
and to the race ? Surely, to foster by every means 
in his power this power of volition, the attribute of 
the individual, which elects the present state and 
future hope. No other faculty has so dominant a 
nature ; no other can, with such possibility of suc- 
cess, thwart hereditary weakness, control hereditary 
vice, or develop hereditary genius. Let each for 
himself will to develop the best part of the nature 
born with him, suppress each baser impulse, mak- 
ing stepping-stones of dead selves, as we reach up- 
ward to our place beside the angels. 

Grander motive than mere selfish excellence have 
we for self-development. Accepting the truth of 
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heredity, as we must, we know that by self-culture 
we are not benefitting ourselves alone, but are im- 
proving the moral, mental, and physical nature of 
generations yet unborn. Here heredity and evolu- 
tion, factors of every stable modification in the do- 
main of life, join in working out the salvation of a 
race or its deterioration. Heredity without evolu- 
tion fixes, once for all, the type of a species — phys- 
iological characteristics, instincts, intellectual facul- 
ties, are transmitted without modification ; nothing 
increases, diminishes, or changes. Evolution alone 
can do nothing for the race, since modifications 
would disappear with the individual. To quote 
Ribot, " Evolution produces physiological and psy- 
chological modifications ; habit fixes these in the 
individual ; heredity fixes them in the raee. These 
modifications, as they accumulate, in course of time 
become organic and make new modifications pos- 
sible in successive generations ; thus heredity in a 
degree becomes creative. 

What duty is suggested to the children who bless 
our homes ? Says Morell : " The education of the 
will is really of far greater importance, as shaping 
the destiny of the individual, than that of the in- 
tellect ; and it should never be lost sight of by the 
practical educator, that it is only by amassing and 
consolidating our volitjonary residua in given direc- 
tions, that this can be secured. Theory and doc- 
trine, inculcation of laws and propositions will 
never by themselves lead to the uniform habit of 
right doing. It is by doing what we learn to do ; 
by overcoming that we learn to overcome ; by 
obeying reason and conscience that we learn to 
obey ; and every right act which we cause to spring 
out of pure principles, whether by authority, pre- 
cept, or example, will have greater weight in the 
formation of character than all the theory in the 
world." 

"Give your child to be educated by a slave," 
said an old Greek, "and instead of one slave you 
will have two." Grant the child their fair condi- 
tions, steady, hereditary habits ; surround him with 
good influences, teach him to be lord of himself, di- 
rect, prune, cultivate, ennoble the will, and though 
no miracle will be wrought in one generation yet one 
will have done one's share for the elevftion of the 
race. 

Says Carpenter : "It is by the assimilation rather 
than by the subjugation of the human will to the di- 
vine that man is really lifted toward God; and in 
proportion as this assimilation has been effected, 
does it manifest itself in life and conduct so that 
even the lowest actions become ministrations in a 
temple consecrated by the felt presence of the div- 
inity. Such was the life of the Savior. Towards 
that standard it is for us to aspire. 

The most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple, frank man, without any pretensions 
to an oppressive greatness ; one who loves me 
and understands the use of it ; obliging alike 
at all hours ; above all of a golden temper, and 
steadfast as an anchor. For such an one we 
gladly exchange the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant wit, the proioundest thinker. — Lessing. 



J^OTES FROM THE j^IFLD. 

j. LL. j. 
"What newi abroad i' the world?" 



Funereal. — Bishop Bedell thinks the funeral sermon 
would decline in length and in demand if the ministers would 
only speak the truth on all such occasions. 

Buddhism. — The New Religion thinks that the Buddhists 
have, in "Arnold's Light of Asia,'' a stronger missionary 
among the Christians than any the Christians have been able 
to send to India for some time. 

Janesville. Wis. — " The True Helpers," the Children's 
Temperance Society in connection with All Souls Sunday 
School, recently visited the County Poor House at Johns- 
town, carrying with them donations of reading matter. 

Cincinnati.— Unity Club of Mr. Wendte's Society, have 
recently given a rendition of the Doctor of Alcantara, at 
Pike's Opera House, clearing in three performances $1,300 
for the benefit of the Woman's Christian Association, and 
Associated Charities of Cincinnati. 

Prussia. — One person in every 450 is insane in this coun- 
try. A Berlin scientist attributes this large proportion to 
intemperance among the lower class and to educational 
cramming in early years among others. Notwithstanding the 
rapid enlargement of the insane asylums in the United States 
they fail to keep pace with the increase of these unfortunates. 
May it not be from similar causes ? 

Portland, Orecon. — A dainty programme of the Chan- 
ning Centennial Exercises, held at this far out-post, has 
reached us. From it we learn that Mr. Thomas Frazar an 
old member of Dr. Channing's parish gave personal reminis- 
cences, and Willie Eliot, grandson of Dr. Eliot, who was 
also a member of Channing's parish, recited "Slavery in 
America" from the writings of Channing. Other recitations 
and interesting exercises were held, all under the manage- 
ment of Apostle Eliot. 

Heathen Integrity.— The Youth's Companion tells of a 
Chinaman who during the English-China trouble when there 
was an edict condemning to death every uative who would 
hold intercourse with the foreigners, still walked into the 
store of a Swiss merchant with the heavy ingots necessary to 
pay a large debt, saying, "I do not wish that any one should 
think I would take advantage of these unfortunate circum- 
stances and not pay my debts." Christians celebrate New 
Years day by making calls and giving presents. The heathen 
Chinee by making calls to pay their debts. 

Small Beginnings. — James Freeman Clarke, whose 70th 
anniversary was recently celebrated with such heartiness, 
once had his oak in an acorn, as the following note would in- 
dicate, which he wrote not long since, as encouragement to 
the juvenile Pillars of " Unity." " Yes, when I was editor 
of the Western Messenger, and was also publisher, agent to 
get subscribers, proof-reader, my own clerk to direct and 
fold the numbers, and my own office boy to take them to the 
mail ; I was also principal contributor, and instead of being 
paid for my articles, contributed money also to get them 
printed,",, 
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England. — At the close of M. Renan's course of four 
lectures on the Development of the Catholic Church and its 
Influence on Christianity, delivered at St. George's Hall, Lon- 
don, Dr. Martineau expressed the thanks of the audience. 
In his speech he said to the lecturer, "the delight of your 
hearers in following a series of historical sketches, at once 
constituted into a whole by a tissue of philosophical concep- 
tions, and separately rich in picturesque coloring and dra- 
matic situations, and presented with that marvelous charm 
of literary form, in the compound of which the French are 
the first among European nations, and, may I not add, M. 
Renan among the French." 

— The Unitarian Herald counts 19 Liberal Christians in 
the new Parliament. 

Christmas Cards. — L. Prang &Co., who have made their 
names identical with the best chromo and lithographic art 
work in this country, have offered $2,000 in prizes for the 
best designs in Christmas Cards. The money is to be divid- 
ed into four prizes and open to all artists. The designs are 
to be in water-color or oil. The competitive exhibition is to 
be held at the American Art Gallery, N. Y., June 1-5. We 
hope that these enterprising and beneficent publishers will 
have in mind the growing class of people, among which are 
those who best appreciate their lovely creations, who are de- 
barred from using many of their best things on account of 
the theological flavor of the letter text. Give us some cards 
that wed the beautiful to the texts of universal religion 
and humanitarian principles. 

Keokuk. — The B'Nai Israel celebrated their 25th 
anniversary on Sunday, May 2d, in a most striking man- 
ner. Rabbi Bogen, the minister, was assisted by Rabbi 
Stern, of Peoria, Revs. Mcllwain, of the Episcopal church, 
and John Andrew, of the Unitarian. One of the most in- 
teresting features was the large part performed by laymen 
and laywomen. The opening and closing prayers were of- 
fered by young ladies ; the opening address was made by the 
President and the closing by the Vice President, the Secreta- 
ry presenting a historical sketch. There is something mel- 
lowing in such a' service. The President said : "We still 
live in a progressive age, and whoever is standing still is 
making, naturally, retrogressive steps. Let it, therefore, be 
our aim to keep pace with the claims of our age. and let us 
watch in the future as the past. Our watchword shall be : 
Progress ! And our progress shall not be mere abnegation, 
but discrimination and development," and Rabbi, Priest and 
Preacher echoed the same strain." 

Out at Last. — An exchange says that a dainty cake, 
the process of preparing which was a secret, " kept for a long 
time in the large cities of the east, under the control of zeal- 
ous ladies of the Episcopal church, who made it for fairs, 
weddings and festivities to be sold at almost fabulous prices, 
to increase the treasury of the church, has at last entered the 
world, and met a reception more universally favorable than 
any cake ever met before." It further says that " The whites 
of eleven eggs, one tumbler of flour, one and one-half tum- 
bler of granulated sugar, a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, are all the ingredients necessary for the 
lovely angel." But the Encyclopedia Britannica in its article 
on dietetics says : " Let the egg be baked in pudding or cake, 
or in any way submitted to a high temperature, for a pro- 
longed period, and it becomes a tasteless leathery substance, 
which can be of no more use in the stomach than so much 



skin or hair." We always suspected that angels had better 
digestion than the human. Give unto angels the things that 
are angels but unto man the things that are for man. An- 
other slice of graham bread, if you please ! 

What a Pitv. — Many of the readers of Unity smiled as 
they read the following in the Independent of the 29th ult: 
"We wonder if Unitarians sufficiently note the fact that their 
persistence as a denomination of any strength depends very 
much on the vitality of a few men no longer young. Unita- 
rianism has no strength except in a few cities, and already in 
those cities Episcopacy is sapping their church-walls. What 
were Unitarianism in Boston without James Freeman Clarke, 
now 70 years old, and Edward Everett Hale, aged 58, and C. 
A. Bartol, aged 67? What were Unitarianism in New York 
without Dr. Bellows, aged 66, and Dr. Collyer, aged 57 ? And 
who is there to take their places." We like the above mentioned 
fathers, and hope they will live long and prosper. It is al- 
ways pleasant to have them around. But the Independent 
does not know that the burden of aggressive work has 
long since passed to younger hands, to the delight and en- 
couragement of the venerable brethren themselves. We will 
not mention names, for that would try the modesty of those 
who form the goodly fellowship, who to-day are 
the life of the local conferences and grove meetings, all the 
publications, who are creating the new Sunday School litera- 
ture and shaping those instrumentalities which are ripening 
into a more vigorous life than Unitarianism has ever known 
before. If the Independent knew more it would write less 
concerning these things. 

Detroit, Michigan.— It was the jotter's good fortune to 
be present at the Installation Service of Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
as pastor of the Unitarian Church, May 5th. The Michigan 
brethren were out in force. A large delegation of the pastor's 
old friends and co-workers came over from Cleveland. The 
ladies served a happy collation. The music was rendered by 
one of the finest choirs doing service for liberal ideas in the 
West. Hosmer preached a grand sermon on the Unity of 
Faith, tracing the thought of God, Sonship, Duty, and the 
Immortal Hope through all Religions. The act of Installa- 
tion was unique, the large congregation standing and join- 
in? with Gov. Bagley, who represented the trustees, as fol- 
lows : " We, the members of the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society of Detroit, solemnly install you as our pastor. 
We welcome you to the opportunities of this pulpit. May 
you use them faithfully and wisely. May the words which you 
therein speak be life and light to waiting souls. We welcome 
you to our hearts and homes. May the bonds of friendship 
be knit firmer with each passing year. We ask you to a 
great work, and we pledge you our heartiest co-operation 
therein. And may God bless you and us, and cause right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy, to abound in our hearts and 
beautify our lives forever, Amen." The prayer of Installa- 
tion was offered by Bro. Howland, Mr. Sunderland welcomed 
his return to the active ministry and to the fellowship of 
Michigan. Rev. Ira C. Billman reminded the people of their 
duties. Altogether it was an impressive recognition of a 
noble purpose to realize a worthy future. 

Iowa — Humboldt. — The new church which the Christian 
Union society is building is now roofed and enclosed. It is 
expected that it will be ready for dedication the last of June. 
The friends there were so wise as to procure a plan from a 
good architect, and the building already gives promise of 
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tasteful proportions. — Rev. O. Clute, of Iowa City, delivered 
three lectures here recently upon "Home and its Influences." 
Although the lectures were of a practical character, the doors 
of the Congregational church in the village were closed 
against him. A. Earthman spoke at Lehigh, a mining town 
near Ft. Dodge, two weeks ago, to large audiences. The Lib- 
eral element in that village is quite large. Further meetings 
will be held during the summer under his management. 
Humboldt College is gaining ground. Much of the charac- 
ter and intelligence of the village give it cordial support. — 
Des Moines. — Mr. Hunting preached April nth and Mr. 
Clutc April 25th. The congregation morning and evening 
were of good size and full of interest. The friends are deter- 
mined that their work shall go forward with increased suc- 
cess. Miss SafTord, of Hamilton, 111., is expected to preach 
the closing Sundays in May. — At Iowa City Mr. Clute is en- 
gaged on a course of six Sunday morning discourses on "Hu- 
man Limitations and Possibilities," "Culture of Body, Mind, 
and Soul," and "The Conclusion of the Whole Matter." In 
the evening discourses, the work of destruction and construc- 
tion are well blended if the following list of topics are to be 
relied upon : "Trinity — Unity," "God-Man — God in 
Man," "Total Depravity," "Incompleteness," '"A Reconciled 
God— Obedient Man," "Foreordination," "Free Will," "The 
Triumph of Evil— The Triumph of Good." No better 
assurance can be given of the broadening and deepening char- 
acter of our Sunday School work than the growing attention 
given to the study of Ethnic Religions. Mr. Clute has a class 
at work on' these. The Sunday Schools at St. Paul andjanes- 
ville have also been at work on them, as doubtless others 
have, all of which will be revealed in the annual report of the 
W. U. S. S. Society, which is to be prepared by Mrs. Smith, 
of Cincinnati. 



WOMAN'S HELPING. 
An interesting meeting of women was held at Cincinnati 
the last week in April. It was the Decennial Session of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church. The session lasted two days, and was attended by 
over 1000 women. The society now supports over 100 Mis- 
sionaries. Its regular income last year was over $117,000, 
besides a decennial Thank-Offering of $19,353, while Mrs. 
Davis, who represented the women of the Methodist Church, 
told of a Parent Society with seven co-ordinate branches, 
supporting headquarters in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago and Atlanta, with its organ, 
The Heathtn Woman's Friend, with a subscription list of 
13,388. They support 193 Women Missionaries, 110 Day and 
Boarding Schools, 8 Hospitals and 24 Orphanages ; their 
work literally belting the globe. We are aware that " Mis- 
sions " and " Missionary " belong to that vocabulary which 
Theodore Parker called "damaged phraseology," to many of 
the readers of " Unity" yet we believe that the crudity of 
their methods will not blind our readers to the noble disin- 
terestedness and the sublime devotion which these figures in- 
dicate, and the thoughtful cannot well escape the contrast, not 
altogether favorable, between the work of these women, ham- 
pered by narrow dogmas, fettered by ecclesiastical harness, 
placed upon them by churches who are more or less inclined 
to accept as final the bachelor mandate of Paul, — " Let your 
women keep silence in the Churches," — and their sisters re- 
joicing in the untrammeled freedom of a sunnier faith, reap- 
ing the generous harvest of culture and hopefulness, from the 



sowing done by the martyr prophets of the liberal faith in 
the centuries gone, who are content to enjoy all too selfishly 
the privileges which can be extended to all, only through 
their co-operation. We hint at this unfavorable contrast with 
no disrespect to the liberal women of America, — certainly 
none to the sisters who belong to the household of " Unity," 
but for the purpose of calling their attention to their neg- 
lected opportunities, hoping that our words may do some- 
thing towards persuading them that by co-operation they may 
do much towards bringing about results for which they de- 
voutly long. Spite of all damages, the words mission and 
missionary are never to be spared from the dictionary of the 
truly cultivated and the nobly refined. So firmly persuaded 
are we that the meager showing of the liberal women in mis- 
sionary directions is not the result of inferior spirituality or 
colder hearts, so much as the unavoidable recoil from old 
words and methods incident to a recent abandonment of the 
ideas with which they were associated, that we are not 
ashamed in this connection to speak of the small beginning 
which the few scattered women of the liberal faith have made, 
a' beginning which may bring forth a decennial over which 
there will be no occasion to blush. 

BEGINNINGS. 

At the the annual meeting of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, held at Toledo, in 1877, a committee of women was 
appointed to take steps towards bringing the various women 
organizations, in connection with the churches, into closer 
relations with the Conference. During the year, under the 
guidance of this committee, the Woman's Liberal Religious 
Union of Chicago, was organized as a central foster-mother 
of this work, and at the meeting held in Chicago in 1878, 
their work was recognized as a part of the Conference, and an 
assistant Secretary, Miss F. L. Roberts, was elected, to foster 
the activities of the women. Under the auspices of theChicago 
Society, the Western Unitarian headquarters was opened, and 
and the Assistant Secretary's salary was arranged for. A t Cin- 
cinnati, in 1879, a joint arrangement was entered into, for the 
maintenance of the Chicago center and headquarters, the 
Woman's Union, of Chicago, assuming $300 of the responsi- 
bility, and the women of the Conference assuming $200 more, 
expecting to raise it by subscriptions from the unchurched wom- 
en scattered throughout the West, and contributions from the 
ladies' societies belonging to the few churches of the Confer- 
ence. In addition to this, they hoped to begin systematic 
missionary work. This work was entrusted to a correspon- 
dent or Secretaiy for each State, whose business it was to dis- 
cover congenial minds, to put them into fellowship with each 
other, to extend the circulation of " Unity," and in any other 
modest way, help bring the kingdom nearer. 

As a hint of what may be done, as well as a showing of 
what has been done, we append below a portion of the report 
of Mrs. C. J. Richardson, the Secretary for Illinois, read at 
the Rockford Conference, mentioned in our last, hoping that 
it may stimulate the sisters in and out of our churches to con- 
tribute their mite and not to be ashamed, so that by the exhibit 
at the Milwaukee Conference next month, it will be seen that 
the women in sympathy with the W. U. C. did all they ex- 
pected to, and more. Any communications, or contributions 
may be sent directly to Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, " Unity " of 
fice, 75 Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 

MRS. RICHABDSON'S REPORT. 
• ••••• 

On receiving notice that I had been appointed Secretary 
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large for the State of Illinois, with the request to put myself 
in direct communication with every liberal society in the 
State, outside of Chicago, also every isolated place not blessed 
with church affiliations, stir up our Unitarian out-posts, in- 
fuse in them a zeal to do and to give, to help " Unity" to a 
larger hearing, to raise money to help maintain Unitarian 
headquarters, to rend reading matter to starving liberals, 
spreading it broad-cast over our grand prairies, letting them 
feel and know the value of liberal religion as a living princi- 
ple. This looked to me, living without a society and doing 
nothing for Unitarianism, a great undertaking, and I was 
simply appalled, and realizing my entireunfitness inev.ry way, 
promptly declined the honor. Unfortunately, for me, I met 
our never tired, never discouraged Western Secretary, at 
Geneva, and he having no conception of the meaning of tfie 
word " no," I listened to his persuasions to reconsider, and in 
fact he convinced " a woman against her will," and I became 
"Secretary at large." 

I did not assume my duties, or write my first letter, until 
January 6th. To whom to address these appealing letters 
seemed a question, my own liberal acquaintance being very 
limited, and I was resolved that to ministers' wives I would 
not write, as they are usually quite as over-worked as the min- 
isters themselves. I wrote the Secretary in Chicago for names 
of persons interested in " Unity" and the Liberal movement, 
and received a list of 17 names, containing nine ministers' 
wives, four ministers, and three intimate friends. To these 
persons I sent my first letter, setting forth as clearly and fully 
as possible, the needs of this Union, requesting names of other 
persons who would interest themselves in this work. I have 
written, altogether, 70 letters and postals, and with the excep- 
tion of two ministers, each letter received an answer. I sent 
so far as I could obtain them, the Programme of Study and cir- 
cular letter of the Chicago Union, requesting isolated Liber- 
als to form Mutual Improvement Clubs, with these sugges- 
tions as a basis for work, organizing with as little " red tape" 
as possible, meeting at private residences to save expense, 
and using the membership fee as a fund for the " Woman's 
Religious Union." Where such clubs seemed impractica- 
ble, we urged that the aims of the association be fully ex- 
plained, and every liberal woman requested to give, though 
the sum be very small, that we, in this grand State of Ill- 
inois, with her many energetic women, might at least raise 
the amount apportioned us, $50. This seems a very small sum, 
and how easily our orthodox friends raise ten times that amount 
for any one of their many organizations, but we, who in some 
things are called liberal, are, in others, the very reverse. 

Letter writing is a very cold way of stimulating people, and 
the same kind of a letter gives to different persons such dif- 
ferent impressions. One lady belonging to a flourishing soci- 
ety in a city of several thousand inhabitants, where only one 
copy of " Unity" is taken, replied " she had no doubt the pe- 
riodical was a good one, but there were so many good books 
one could not have them all, and her time was too much oc- 
cupied to act as a took agent". Another response was, " that 
our class meetings seem to cover all the ground." Another 
wrote, " how much I regret your message had not come soon- 
er. It would have prevented me from joining the Christian 
Woman's Union for Temperance work," an organization doing 
much good work, and where we Liberals are accepted, pay 
our money, give our time and influence, but when we question 
their methods they cry "infidelity and heresy." Another 
lady, in a large place where they have a Liberal League com- 
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prising many of the most intelligent people of the place, 
where there is a large Presbyterian College, confesses she 
does not know what Unitarians believe, never having seen 
but one Unitarian paper, but is an ardent admirer of Swing, 
Thomas and IngersolL Another says, "I feel grateful for 
your message. The time has certainly come for women to 
turn their batteries against the demon of Intolerance, and 
to pull down the walls of Superstition. God speed you 
in your efforts. I was so tired waiting for the Liberal ele- 
ment becoming a power for good, that I have joined the 
'Christian Woman's Temperance Union,' determined to unite 
my efforts with theirs for the good of the whole of humani- 
ty. Nearly all our Liberal ladies have done the same. Let 
us know more of your objects. Do you propose putting Lib- 
eral lady lecturers in the field to spread this gospel of freedom 
and fellowship and good will? Such a lady would receive a 
cordial welcome and hearing in this place. Religion is not 
simply opinion, but life. Motion is life, stagnation is death ; 
and as life can beget life, how necessary it is to arouse oar- 
selves and endeavor to so direct the energies of our lives that 
we may be a power for good. Let us hear more of this new 
movement." Another lady says, "why have not Liberal 
women agitated this matter sooner? In our city our most 
intelligent women have united with the Orthodox Temper- 
ance organization, feeling that alone we could do nothing, and 
Liberal people are so apathetic. Many claim the secular press 
is doing every thing to Liberalize people where such sermons 
as Thomas and Swing are put into their hands every week. 
I have thrown my strength into that organization because 
they were willing to accept me, knowing my belief, and have 
felt at liberty to work into our children's exercises the "Cor- 
ner Stones of Character,' and some beautiful lessons from 
Hinckley's 'Natural Religion.' I have the 'Index' for the 
German element, and ' Unity' for the more conservative. 
The leaven is surely working. Go on with your good work. 
Spread broad-cast your Liberal literature, but can you not 
send us some good Liberal man or woman to talk' to us and 
to help us ? Such a one would get a large hearing, for we find 
everywhere outside the churches earnest souls looking to God 
alone to direct them in carrying out the spirit of his teaching, 
believing that practicing the golden rule they are but glo rify 
ing God, and that it takes earnestness and care in sowing the 
good seed and in cultivating the virtues necessary to the 
rounding out of a full rich life. We may be able to send you 
some subscribers to ' Unity,' and glad to circulate any tracts 
you may send us, but fear now it is too late to form the kind 
of club you suggest, because the ground has been pre-empted 
by Orthodox aggressiveness." A gentleman writes, "you are 
right in thinking me interested in the speed of Liberal relig- 
ion. I have donated and kept in circulation about 20 volumes 
of such works as 'Gregg's Creed of Christendom,' 'The Bible 
for Learners,' the works of Clarke, Renan, Parker, and oth- 
ers, never permitting any Liberal work that I own to remain 
idle upon my shelves. I should be a poor hand to solicit sub- 
scribers, but will enclose draft for three copies of ' Unity,' 
requesting you to send them where you think they will do the 
most good." I might copy many other extracts equally 
earnest and encouraging, but fear to weary you with them. 

I confess to much disappointment in the financial success 
of my work, as I had hoped to be able to report the whole 
sum as pledged, but have faith to think before the meeting of 
the Western Conference at Milwaukee, to announce that fact, 
and submit here the report up to this date: 
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For Subscribers whom ' Unity * would not otherwise have rec'd $33 35 

Contributions to the Woman's Movement 33 60 



*45 85 

These sums have been contributed from Davenport, Iowa 5 00 

Geneseo, III 3 00 

Geneva, 111 - 5 60 

Quincy 5 00 

Princeton 5 00 

623 60 

If every Liberal woman in this Conference would constitute 
herself a committee of one to inspire her sisters to give, not 
only money, but time, in arousing interest in this movement, 
much good might be done. And the " Woman's Union," if 
thoroughly understood, might truly be called a wing of the 
Conference. There seems to be either great ignorance or in- 
difference upon this subject, and the question seems to be, 
shall women, who were anxious and eager to be admitted to 
this larger work, and requested the placing of a woman in an 
important position at " Unity" headquarters, let the office be- 
come extinct and the salary unpaid, because of our utter in- 
difference? I do not wish to leave the impression of fault- 
finding. There is the day of small things. All new move- 
ments must be clearly stated and forcibly urged by its advo- 
cates. Enthusiasm must be created. We can not say I have 
no time for this duty. Every woman's life is full. Du- 
ties to one's home, husband, children, church, if you have 
one, society and its thousand calls, make us all feel wearedriv- 
en, every hour full ; still, like the over-crowded omnibus, there 
is room for one more duty. We should go forth fearlessly. 
We cannot fail to realize that there are thousands of people 
scattered over these wide prairies to whom this gospel of Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Religion, is truly the new 
gospel. Our correspondent shows there is an urgent need of 
this "Woman's Religious Union" as an adjunct of our home 
missionary work. Shall we disregard the cry? 

" UNITY CLUBS" OR THE LIKE. 

The " Unity Club" or " Fraternity" is becoming every 
year a more interesting part of our church life in the West. 
It is transfiguring the old "church-sociable" into meetings 
not simply entertaining but really educational, not less, but 
more "sociable" for being more intellectual in aim. Studies 
in literature and history. and art, carried on in some of these 
Clubs have brought out unused powers and tastes in persons 
who thought that their school-days had gone by for good ; 
they bring the boys and girls just leaving school into quicker 
working connection with the older people ; and the whole 
church-life is warmed by the discovery that so many can con- 
tribute, in these dozen-sided meetings, to the general enjoy- 
ment. A successful " Unity Club" does much to make the 
church the larger " home" of all. 

At our Conferences we share experience in regard to our 
Sunday School, and congregations : it is time to share ex- 
perience in this other direction, and to borrow from each 
others' successes and failures, hints to make our own Club 
better and more enjoyable. To this end the officers of the 
W. U. S. S. Society request a report on " Unity Clubs," 
Kterary societies, &c, for the summer meeting to be held 
June 18th, at Milwaukee. Miss M. E. Reals, of St. Paul, 
will prepare the paper : and to aid her in preparing it, it is 
to be hoped that our churches will lose no time in filling out 
as far as possible, the blank sent them by the undersigned, 
forwarding it to her address, (Miss M. E. Beats, corner of 
St. Peter and Tilton Sts., St. Paul, Minn.) Please enclose 
with the filled out blanks whatever " constitution," descrip- 
tions, printed programmes, etc., may be of use to show the 
methods of work and their degree of success. Any society 
of the above description, not connected with any of our 
churches, willing to give the benefit of their experience, will 
be furnished with blanks on application to 

J. Ll. Jones, 
Sec'y. Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 

lanesville, Wis. 
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( From the Christian Life ] 

CHANNING. 
A life so clean, aspiring, fruitful, wise — 

Was in itself a Church, a Prayer, a Psalm ; 

With poetry of altar-silence, calm 
As temple whispers, musie'd in soft sighs! 
'Twas one long day of peace and sacrifice, 

And endless talks with God, pure-lipped, and free, — 

Until the slaves, great Channing, called to thee 
To voice their passion to the listening skies. 
Then promptly grew rare agony of speech ; 

Art scarce could rein thy tragic, thrilling tongue ; 
Hot pen leapt into eloquence of prose, 
Which only might the bondsmen's masters reach. 

Then followed freedom! justice! negro song! 
An age of liberty no more to close ! 

J. T. Ma Hey. 



Unitarian Review: " The friends of religion cannot do a 
better practical work than to throw all their influence with 
those who are seeking to prevent the circulation of impure 
literature. Some of the advantages of our boasted civilization 
have made it easier for the enemies of purity to spread their 
destroying schemes, as the printing-press, which brings the 
contributions of the best minds to every home, is used to 
diffuse the evil thoughts and imaginations of those who make 
their living by corrupting the young. We may talk of the 
power of the pure heart to cast out whatever is contrary to it, 
but who does not know how long a coarse allusion or illus- 
tration, which has been brought before even the purest and 
most unwilling mind, will linger and penetrate the secret 
chamber of its imagination? The enormous business in this 
literature is one of the most revolting and degrading features 
of our nominally Christian civilization : it finds its way into 
schools and homes, where it is least suspected, and where all 
ordinary precautions seem powerless before it. 

Unitarian Review: " Some of our best thinkers at this 
time, when the question of Bibles in schools is so much 
agitated, are reflecting whether we are doing enough in the 
schools to form the moral character of our young people. 
They are not troubled much whether we have the Bible in 
the schools or not; but they are troubled lest the charge of 
our Roman Catholic friends be true, that our schools are 
" godless," — not in their sense of the word, perhaps, but in 
the highest meaning of the term, — that we are devoting our- 
selves exclusively to the intellect, and not giving time or 
opportunity for the teacher to touch upon any moral questions. 
We may answer that time is not always needed for such 
lessons. A look of the eye, a word spoken in season, a 
gentle remonstrance, a touch of' moral enthusiasm, are all that 
are needed to awaken the conscience of children. But gifted 
magnetic souls are not always found in the teacher's work. 
We must think of the average honest teacher, without moral 
or intellectual genius, when we say that time and help should 
be given them by our school committees to introduce moral 
subjects, and further that ' education of the heart,' of which 
a recent writer — Mrs. A. M. Diaz — speaks so eloquently in 
her plea for this higher training." 
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Christian Register: James Freeman Clarke, writing on 
the twentieth Anniversary of the death of Theodore Parker, 
says : " The waters of thought were rather stagnant when 
Parker came to stir them. Dr. Channing had aroused the 
mind of New England in some directions. But Dr. Channing 
was a great moralist, and a philosopher, but neither student 
nor critic. Theodore Parker was both. The dry bones of 
theology, of textual criticism, of the history of doctrines, 
became alive under his influence. He was very radical in his 
treatment, but the most conservative of men in regard to the 
great ideas of God, duty, and immortality. He had no 
mercy for the philosophy of sensation or for any form of 
materialism. 1 1 would be well for the feeble intellects that 
are swept away by these influences, till they deny God and 
their own soul, could they still have his mighty power to 
maintain their faith in some eternal realities. • • • • 

We have two biographies of Theodore Parker, both very 
interesting. • • • That by Frothingham is much su- 
perior as a well-arranged biography. If any one wishes to 
know Parker, he cannot do better than to read it. Then 
he will begin to be acquainted with one of the strongest, 
tenderest, bravest souls who has been produced by our New 
England community." 

The Boulder News and Courier, speaks a good word for 
Unity: We have been a reader of Unity almost from its 
beginning. No words of ours can give "character" to a 
publication endorsed by such names as those of the committee 
having it in charge, but we wish to credit ourself by saying 
that we have found its pages a fountain of " living water" 
such as every soul that '* thirsteth after righteousness " may 
drink and feel refreshed. Without pretending to be "ortho- 
dox " in the acception of that word, Unity does not belong 
to that class of so-called " Liberal " papers whose mission 
and chief delight is to ridicule, scoff at, and condemn other 
people's faiths. Its aim is to make religion better, truer — 
not to destroy it altogether. We heartily commend it to all 
who can appreciate such a purpose, honestly pursued, even 
while not agreeing with its methods." 

Independent: " This clamor of ignorance and selfishness 
against Chinamen, because of the cheapness of their labor, 
and its interference with white labor, is just as wise and just 
as foolish as it would be if directed against labor-saving 
machines. If Chinamen " take the bread out of the mouths " 
of the poor whites in California, then these accursed labor- 
saving machines, these reapers, these threshers, these improv- 
ed plows, these seed-sowers, manufactured in the Eastern 
States, and enabling a small amount of man's labor to accom- 
plish a great deal of work — are exposed to the same charge. 
We suggest that the people of California so amend their 
constitution as to forbid the introduction of all such machines, 
and authorize the legislature to make it a penal offense for 
any man to use them. They are doing just what the Chinese 
are charged with doing; and if the Chinese must go, then 
away with labor-saving machines, as the enemy of the working 
classes. The rights of labor demand the highest maximum 
in the number of laborers in proportion to the amount of 
work done, so that the call for labor shall always be equal to 
the supply, and no one need to be running around the streets 
with nothing to do. It will not do for California to stop 
with Chinamen. To get rid of them is only half a cure, and 
hardly that. 



T Y. 

Independent: " It is a good sign that public attention is 
being directed to the necessity of providing aesthetic culture 
for the people. The April number of the London Magazine 
of Art has an interesting account of the "Kyrle Society," 
named after the philanthropic " Man of Ross," and estab- 
lished two years ago, with the object of " bringing the refin- 
ing and cheering influences of natural and artistic beauty 
home to the people." It numbers among its supporters 
several royal and noble personages, and several artists. So 
far it has occupied itself chiefly with decorating wards in 
hospitals, and other institutions, giving oratorios and concerts 
in the poorest parts of London, and procuring and preserving 
open spaces. Mainly owing to its representations, the Cor- 
poration of the City of London has purchased Burnham 
Beeches, and given the ground, for the use of the public, for- 
ever. And it is now trying to procure the opening of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, at stated times, to the children of the neighbor- 
hood, and to secure the site of the Horsemonger Lane Gaol 
for a public garden. The undertakings of the Society are 
all carried on by voluntary workers, and its success up to 
this time is encouraging. It is doing what the city govern- 
ment could easily and ought to do. 
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Under this head will be noticed all books, pamphlets, and magazine* re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit; also such news of literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader. 

Any fuilications noticed in this column can it ordered from this office. 



Motives op Lira, by David Swing, published by Jansen McClurg & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois. Fourth edition, pp. 16a, I1.00. 

Odd, oe Even, by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, published by Houghton 
Osgood & Co., from Jansen McClurg & Co., Chicago, pp. 505, fi.50. 

Channing, a Centennial Memory, by Charles T. Brooks, with illuttra 
lions, published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, from Jansen, McClurg 
and Co. , Chicago, pp. 359, fi.50. 

Pure Wines, Fermented Wines, and other Alcoholic Drinks, in the 
Light of the New Dispensation, by John Ellis. M.D.. published by the 
author. New York, pph. 48 pp. Sent free, on application to author, 
New York City. 

Thomas Hughes' Manliness of Christ. 

This book — which is presented to us in an attractive 
American dress, by the Houghton, Osgood House, of Boston — 
is an interesting contribution to current literature, for the 
following reasons : — 

1. Theauthoris one who has been intimately associated with 
whatever is best in English life and letters, for the last thirty 
years. The best school classics in the language, are his 
famous books "Tom Brown's Schooldays," and " Tom Brown 
at Oxford." These books have done more towards instilling 
a spirit of manliness among school boys, than the ferule ever 
has. There is a freshness in the thought of this busy school 
master, statesman, and man of affairs, turning aside from the 
distraction of this generation, to search for the secret of the 
power that disclosed itself in Palestine sixty generations ago. 
Most of the books written upon Jesus, heretofore, have been 
written in the interest of dogma, by either the guardians, or 
the foes of the creed and the church. The writers 
however near to God they may have attained have been all 
too distant from man. Indeed, so many divines have written 
on this subject that it is a great relief to stumble, now and 
then, as in this case, upon a book written by one of the 
humans. 
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2. The way that this book came to be, is also suggestive. 
Our author has for some years been Principal of the College 
for Working Men and Women, in London. While casting 
about for some profitable theme for some readings to his 
Sunday classes, he was beseeched to aid in the organization of 
a new society, whose aim would be the raising the standard 
of personal manliness among the laboring men in the busy 
cities of England. It was to be called the "Christian Guild." 
This society was called for, because there was a wide-spread 
feeling that the Young Men's Christian Association failed to 
to do this. They seek to separate their members from the world, 
rather than induce them to stay in it, and subdue it to their 
Master. While Hughes does not repeat these charges against 
the Young Men's Christian Association, he does recognize 
that there is "an underlying belief in the rising generation 
that Christianity is responsible for this weakness in its dis- 
ciples." This book is a significant sign of the times, inasmuch 
as we find this representative of the upper class joining with the 
multitudes of the lower classes of society, in protesting against 
the nerveless Christianity, that passes for orthodox religion in 
Europe and America.. 

The " schemes " of the theologian no longer satisfy 
the workingman on the bottom round, nor Thomas Hughes 
on the top round of the English social ladder. He tells us 
his people are in great danger of idolatry, of putting the book 
in the place of him who testifies. He rejoices in the new 
criticism that does not hesitate to examine, as ordinary history 
that which the fathers held too sacred to be treated thus. 
He finds no harmony of the Gospels. All that is valuable in 
New Testament miracles he is inclined to explain on natural 
grounds. He thinks they go quite beyond what can be proved, 
or even assumed, to speak of Jesus' works as supernatural in 
the sense " that no man has ever done, or can ever do the like." 

The book is written to prove that the key to the life of Jesus 
is found in the words, Courage, Manliness. The critical value 
of this book, as might be expected, is small. He dodges the 
tough questions, skips the hard places, and at times there 
seems to be a slight lack of that frank manliness which he so 
glorifies in the book, in dealing with mooted questions. As 
when he, or another, wittingly or unwittingly weakens the 
grand lines of Lowell, with which he introduces one of his 
chapters : 

"By the light of burning heretics, Christ's bleeding feet I track; 
Toiling up new Calvary*, with the cross that turns not back " 

Into— 

" By the light of burning martyrs," etc., etc., a phrase much 
sweeter to a churchman's ear, but not so true to the radical 
courage of the American prophet. 

Aside from its indirect significance, the chief value of the 
book lies in its discussion of a much neglected factor of piety, 
boldness, courage, or in homelier phrase " snap," " grit." 

There is nothing here of your lazy "leaning upon the 
bosom of your Lord," no luxurious " reclining in the arms of 
Jesus," no sensuous rhapsody over the downy couches spread 
by angel hands for them " redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb," but a stand-on-your-own-feet kind of piety. The 
St. Louis gambler losing his own life rescuing women and 
children from the burning hotel, is more suggestive of salva- 
tion here than those whose chief concern is to save their own 
souls. The book nobly realizes the aim which inspired its 
writing. 

To enforce the truth in these lines of Emerson's, which 
seem to be favorites with our author : 

»■ So high is grandeur to our dust. 

So near is God to man. 
When duty whispers low, thou must. 
The youth replies, ' I can.' " 



Brooks' Centennial Memory. 
Anything from the pen of Charles T. Brooks possesses no 
small merit, and with Dr. Channing for a theme, we looked 
for a rare feast. There has long been felt the need of a more 
condensed memoir of Dr. Channing. In this busy work-a- 
day world of ours, with so many valuable books tempting us 
on every side, and so li tie time as the mass of mankind feel 
they have to spare in this direction, a memoir of 700 pages is 
apt to be turned aside for want of time. For this reason 
fewer people are acquainted with the life of Dr. Channing 
than should be the case. To meet this want Mr. Brooks has 
sent out this volume, full of facts and extracts. It gives us 
glimpses here and there through the life of the man, of his 
struggles, perplexities, anxieties and transition. It is not al- 
together satisfactory. How can it be? As Channing him- 
self has said, " the greatest minds admit no biography. They 
are determined from within." We lay the book down with 
the feeling that there is still a great want unsupplied, — a me 
moir of Dr. Channing in one ordinary sized volume, neat, at 
tractive, compact, cheap ; a book that will be in demand in 
circulating libraries, gotten up so as to interest our youth, and 
invite them to its perusal. One that gives something of his 
boyhood, and the perplexities that beset him. A book that 
will attract the ordinary reader, and make him long to know 
more of the man, more of his thoughts, feel more his help- 
fulness. This volume is thoughtfully written by one who en- 
joyed the privilege of personal contact during the latter part 
of the Doctor's life. It most enthusiastically defends him 
from the charge of coldness, also from Mrs. Chapman's 
charge, of cowardice on the slavery question, and will be 
read by many who will hardly be induced to attempt the more 
voluminous work, even at this time of renewed interest in the 
man, and will probably stimulate many to further study in 
this direction. Indeed, the book is so good that it is a pity 
that it is not better. We regret the " scrappy " make-up, 
the absence of chapters or table of contents. Were it not 
for the valuable illustrations, the whole book would be pain- 
fully suggestive of newspaper columns. S. C. Li.. J. 

Man carries under his hat a private theater, wherein a 
greater drama is acted than is ever performed on the mimic 
stage, beginning and ending in eternity. — Carlyle. 

A library is not like a dead city of stones, yearly crumbling 
and needing repair, but like a spiritual tree. There it stands, 
and yields its precious fruit from year to year and from age 
to age. — Carlyle. 

Fine sensibilities are like woodbines — delightful luxuries of 
beauty to twine around a solid, upright stem of understanding ; 
but very poor things if, unsustained by strength, they are left 
to creep along the ground. 

Victor Hugo was talking about age, and confessed, in a 
charming humor, that the most disagreeable advance to him 
was from 39 to 40. " Oh, that terrible 40! " he said. "But," 
remarked some one, " I should think it a great deal better 
than 50. " Not at all," replied Hugo, " 40 years is the old 
age of youth, while 50 years is the youth of old age." 

For myself, I am inclined to think the most useful part of 
reading is to know what we should not read. • • • Is 
not the accumulation of fresh books a fresh hindrance to our 
real knowledge of the old? Does not the multiplicity of vol- 
umes become a bar upon our use of any? In literature es- 
pecially does it hold — that we cannot see the wood for the 
trees. — Frederick Harrison. 
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** Unity " Sunday School Lessons. — Series V. 

FibhsWd kj "Baity,' iam 57, 75 Radium a, Gkioago, nit. 
OuSst (IOLohu.) 10 15 * am lata, S Ha. auk. 

CHAFING, 

AND THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

BY W. C. GANNETT. 

(These Lessons are only fitted for teachers willing- to work, and most 
of them only for the older classes. They are intend*.*, simply as frame- 
work for conversations. The references are to the new one-volume 
" life of Chinning.") 

Lesson I. 

The Boy Channing. 

1. "Factors." 

The Birth-place,— Newport, R. I., Roger Williams' colony, 
founded for " freedom in religion." The beautiful island. 
The sea-port, rich with its slave-trade and its rum-trade ; nine 
thousand pepple ; European styles; fine dinners, intemper- 
ance, profanity. The "old Stone Mill;" the Library.— 
("The black Duchess," page 7. "The old cooper," p. 15.) 

The Birth- time, — April 7, 1780. Midway in Revolution, — 
the Newport orchards all cut down, and many houses half- 
burnt, by the British troops just gone. — The day of cocked 
hats, ruffled shirts and small-clothes ; of stately, "old-school" 
manners ; of children strictly disciplined ; of cold meeting- 
houses, catechisms, long sermons, solemn Sabbaths, and very 
reverend ministers indeed. 

Grandfather Ellery, the "Signer." Fairness of mind his 
great distinction, — a religious principle, (p. 3.) 

The Mother, little, quick-stepping and emphatic : truthful- 
ness her marked trait, also. "True in thought, word, life. I 
cannot recall one word or action that betrayed the slightest 
insincerity," her son said. (p. 9.) (Talk about such "factors.") 

2. The Chlyalrie Boy. 

"The most splendid child I ever saw ! " (p. 10.) "The Lit- 
tle Minister." (p. 13.) The lad looked like his mother, — little, 
straight and spry ; loving to race, to wrestle, to climb the 
mast-heads. He was a chivalric boy; which means brave 
and gent\e, brave and pure-minded. A boy who would tell 
the truth anyway ; obey his mother out of sight ; be thought- 
ful for the aged and forlorn ; share his pocket-money with 
the boys ; not take, but give, the advantage in the game; and 
say right out to the others, " Don't swear ! " They called him 
"Little Peace-maker;" but he was no " girl-boy,"— once, at 
least, he flogged the big boy bullying the little one. Dis- 
tinctly a "good " boy, however : "O, I can't be like him. It's 
not half so hard for him to be good as for me," one answered 
the school-mistress. But model though he was, the boys more 
than liked him : "Though younger than I, I always looked up 
to him," wrote one of them long afterwards. (Talk into these 
boy-qualities. "Among his playmates," pp. 17-19.) 

3. Two Lessons. 

-/have never killed a bird." ("Thenestofbirdlings,"p. 18.) 
Acts speak lou der than words. ("The reviv alist," p. 15.) 
Copyright, 1880, by W. C. Gannett. 

Lesson II. 

Channing Finding out what he was Made for. 
1. The Harvard Student. 

Poverty. His lather's death. "All I had a right to expect 
from my friends was an education." A fourteen years old 
Freshman. (Was it not the greatest of expectations ?) 

The Kind 0/ Class-mate. His animated face, and buoyant, 
yet dignified manner, ringing laugh, and overflowing life. 



Reserved, yet very popular : one who attracted the best to him- 
self. The pride and delight of his class. "This amiable and 
almost divine fellow ! " — " He loved popularity, but it was the 
popularity that follows, and is not sought after." — "It was re- 
membered of Story and Channing that they invariably declined 
the use of wine, even at convivial entertainments." ("Among 
his class-mates," pp. 24-29. —What makes " popularity ? ") 

The Kind of Student. The first (he said, the second) scholar 
in the class. — "At your age I was poor, dependent, hardly able 
to buy clothes ; but the great idea of improvement had seized 
upon me. I wanted to make the most of myself. I was not 
satisfied with knowing things superficially or by halves, but 
tried to get some comprehensive view% of what I studied." (p. 39.) 

The Vision under the Willows •'of the possibility of a perfect 
society: this the dawning of " Channing's great idea." (pp. 32, 
26.) — "In my Senior year I found for what I was made,"— the 
ministry of Christianity, (p. 39, — Luke II. 49: Matt. III. 16.) 

2. The Lonely Straggle. (Matt. IV. i-n.) 

After leaving college he went for twenty months to Rich- 
mond, Va., as a private tutor : a painful season of enormous 
inward growth. " If I ever strnggled with my whole soul for 
purity, truth and goodness, it was then." (p. 76.) History and 
the Bible were his chief studies now. The experience broke 
him down : he returned from Richmond an invalid for life. 

The Young Monk, breaking his constitution, (p. 53.) 

The Dreamer Waking up. " I found that virtue did not con- 
sist in feeling, but in acting from a sense of duty." (" The 
sonnet," p. 60.) 

The Vow of Consecration. "I have now solemnly given my- 
self up to God." (p. 74.) (Was this, "conversion ? ") 

The College- Vision Brightening of a " perfect society." (pp. 
63-67.) " Was man framed for himself or for his fellow-men ?" 
— « Men must become conscious of the powers and the dignity 
of their mind? — "I derive my sentiments from the nature of 
man." — "My political principles are branches of my moral sys- 
tem. You do not know what an enthusiast for liberty I have 
grown." (p. 5a) 

Slavery at the South,— it means "every vice, heightened by 
every meanness, and added to every misery. Its influence on 
the whites is almost as fatal as on the blacks." (p. 47.) 

3. Preparing for the Life- Work. 

He returned to Newport and Cambridge, and for three years 
studied, largely by himself, for his ministry. 

Self-Discipline. — Some of his rules : " I must not consider 
doing good as an accidental pleasure, but make it the business 
of life. Let me seek, not wait, for opportunities. God is Love. 
If I would resemble him, let me strengthen love. I feel now 
that a degrading selfishness reigns in my heart." — "When I 
feel irritable, let me be silent, let me quit society." — " Let me 
read no enfeebling productions." — "It is always best to think 
first for ourselves on any subject, and then to have recourse to 
others for the correction or improvement of our own senti- 
ments." "I wish to have a few important truths impressed 
deeply on my mind, rather than to be lost in that chaos of uni- 
versal knowledge which has hitherto distracted me." (pp. 77, 
78,88,89.) 

The Beach. "No spot on earth has helped to form me so 
much as that beach." (pp. 16, 41, 79.) 

The Two Old Ministers, Stiles and Hopkins : two ways of 
teaching love of liberty, (pp. 13-15, 80-84.) 

Thinking, pen in hand. (p. 87.) 

The Call to the Federal Street pulpit : taking the smaller 

place, (p. 93.) 

Copyright, 1880, by W. C Gannett. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 

AND 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of these Societies is to be held at Mil- 
waukee, June 15 — 18, 18S0. The full programme will be duly 
announced, and we have every reason to expect a session of 
cheer and energy. The churches are requested to plan early 
to be present with large delegations. 

Jenk. Ll. Jones, Secretary. 

Church of the Redeemer, Milwaukee, May 15, 1880. 
To Unitarian and other Independents: 

Dear Brethren: — We, the members of the First Unita- 
rian Society, esteem it a great pleasure to extend to you our 
hospitality. We desire to see, at the coming session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, all who wish to join in the 
work it represents. The object of the meeting is to promote 
" Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion ;" to foster 
the spirit of true piety; to increase the scope of practical 
philanthropy ; and to " unite," under our spirit and purpose, 
"many men of many minds." Fraternally yours, 
' H. H. Button, 1 
J. R. Stuart, [-Trustees. 
Alice B. Norris, ) 
William Thorndike, Treasurer. 
W. O. White, Secretary. 
G. E. Gordon, Pastor. 
Delegates and individuals wishing to unite with the work 
of the Conference, will be received at the church, situated on 
Cass street, near Martin, by friends, who will provide homes 
for all. 

Arrangements are being made with the Railroads and Boats 
to return at reduced rates those who pay full fare in coming. 

UNIVERSALIST CON VENTION— OREGON. 

Coquili.e City, Oregon, March 30, 1880. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Oregon 
State Convention of Universalists, it is ordered that the place 
of holding the next Convention be changed from Seattle, W. 
T., to Dallas, Polk Co., Oregon, commencing on Thursday, 
before the second Sunday in June, A. D. 1880. Then let us 
resolve to make the next Convention a glorious success. Let 
every Universalist and Unitarian Minister in Oregon and W. 
T., make up his mind to come. Let every Church and Parish 
be fully represented. A little more zeal to develop Liberal 
Christianity on this coast, is our greatest need. Let us 
awake from our slumbers and commence it now. By order of 
Executive Committee. John H. Nosler, 

Secretary State Convention, 



For the members : 



UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Martha M. Fairfield, $1.50; Prof. E.J. Young, $2.00 ; T 
B. Forbush, $1.50 ; M.B. Bryant, $1.50 ; O.P.Stearns, $1.50; 
L. D. Lambert, $1.50 ; Rev. C. F. Dole, $1.25 ; Samuel Stud- 
ley, $1.25 ; George S. Curtis $1.25 ; Miss Goodwin, $1.25 ; 
Miss Lillie Morse, $1.25; Mrs. S. E. Mills, $1.25 ; Miss 
Ellen Morse, $1.25 ; Miss Caroline Putnam, $1.25 ; J. Alba 
Davis, $1.25; Miss Williams, $1.25; Miss Downes, $1.25; 
Miss Smalley, $1.25; Rev. D. N. Utter, $1.50; Mrs. J. H 
Barney, $1.50; S. B. Weston, $1.00; Rev. C. Covell, $1.25 
Wm. Mason, $1.25; Rev. C. Covell, $2.50; Mrs. Jessie 
Hastie, $1.50; Rev.Thomas Kerr, $1. 50; A.Patterson, $2.00; 
George Cary, $0.25 ; W. W. Child, $3.00 ; Rev. Edward H. 
Hall, $3.00 ; Rev. J. H. Ballou, $1.00; Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
$16.50; Mrs. Mary W. Mayes, $1.50; Mrs. F. P. Denny, 
$2.00; Rev. G. H. Vance, $1.50; Mrs. S. C. Sumner, $1.50; 
Rev. J. Fisher, $1.50; Mrs. H. K. Root, $1.50; Rev. J. B. 
Harrison, $1.50; Allen Hellawell, $3.00; Dr. A. L. Camp, 
$1.50; Rev. G. E. Gordon, $5.00 ; Mrs. John H. Tweedy,$i.25; 
Mrs. John Coleman, $1.25 ; Mrs. A. F. W. Webb, $0.25 ; 
Lewis G. Janes, $1.50 ; Wm. B. Newcomb, $1.50; Ellen M 
Bond, $1.50 ; Rev. Chas. A. Allen, $1.50 ; Rev. N. M. Mann 
$1.50; Alfred Jones, $1.50; E. Torrey, $0.50; A.D. Bicknell, 
$0.30 ; Mrs. B. P. Wilson, $i;25 ; H. F. Bond, $1.25 ; Geo. S. 
Fobes, $1.50; L. M. Nicholson, $1.50; Miss Annie Holland, 
$1.50 ; Horace V. Peck, $0.30; Mrs. C. S. Jackman, $1.25. 



St. Louis, 417 Pine St., April 24, 18S0. 
Editor of Unity: 

Dear Sir. — Please acknowledge receipt from Unity Church, 
Chicago, through Mr. JohnS. Brewer, of two hundred dollars, 
a contribution to the Western Unitarian Conference. 

JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer. 

'Unity" Sunday School Lessons. — Series V. Chan- 
ning, and the Unitarian Movement in America, by W. C. 
Gannett. Published by " Unity," Room 57, 75 Madison St., 
Chicago, 111. One set (10 Lessons), 10 cts. ; 25 or more sets, 
5 cts. each. 



UNITY LEAFLETS. 
The Unitarian Movement in America, and Channing's Re- 
lation to it, by W. C. Gannett, 5 cts. per single copy ; 25 cts. 
per do7.; two dollars per hundred. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



CHARLES E. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 

And Attorney in Patent Causey*. • 
Taxes and Business of Non-Residents attended to. 

Madison Street, 
Chicago. 



ij. LI. Jones, J incsville, Wij. 
Wm. C. Gannett. St. Paul, 
H. M. Simmons, Madison, 
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I, Minn. V /J 
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Antioch College. 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the moral sciences, and 
literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young men 
for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue 
or further information, ij. C. Derby, President. 



Liberal Thought and Culture. 

papers for the times, 
On Literature, Philosophy and Religion, Edited by Walter 
Lewin. 

To American readers, this work has especial interest as an 
able exponent of liberal thought and culture in England, be- 
ing written, as the Inquirer says, " in the interests of a» Ra- 
tional Religious Faith and Spiritual Philosophy." Quarterly 
parts 30 cts. each ; yearly subscriptions, $1.00 ; volumes one 
and two, forming first series, (complete in themselves,) boards, 
$1.25; half Calf, $1.75; Calf, g. e., $2.25; Russia, $2.50; 
each, or the two volumes in one, $2.40, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00, 
respectively; in all cases carriage free, from Mr. Lewin, 135 
Bridge St., Birkenhead, Eng. Prospectus and lists post free. 
Remittances should be by Bank Draft, U. S. Currency Notes, 
or Post Office Money Order. 
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The din of the political battle is already in the 
air. Beware lest the patriot be sunk in the partisan. 

King Caucus is the most dangerous enemy of the 
American Republic to-day. He seeks to supplant 
the individual conscience at the polls, and direct 
the crowd with the limber wand of Expediency, 
rather than the iron rod of Principle. 

In the long run, he cannot be trusted in public 
affairs who is unwholesome in his private life. Mi- 
nor morals determine major issues in the life of an 
official, as elsewhere. The hope of the country 
lies in the noble army of scraUhers, they who are 
determined to recognize integrity and character at 
the polls, even though they never vote b straight 
ticket. 

The Church of the Unity at Evansville, Ind., is 
in great danger of enacting the humiliating Drama 
in Three Acts, which has so frequently soiled the 
pages of church history, to wit : 

Act I. An honest change of opinion on the part of the 
preacher, frankly expressed. 

Act II. An exciting church meeting in which there is an 
honest difference of opinion. 

Act III. A tempest in a tea-pot, in which each side forgets 
the honesty and worthiness of the other. A battle, 
perhaps a law-suit, 
in which the victorious party is invariably beaten, 
for to win in a contest for external possession is to 
lose the internal wealth. Triumph is only for the 
party that withdraws from an irreligious contest in 
the name of religion. At home and abroad there 
is great danger of dealing with this complex ques- 
tion as though it was a simple one. When Mr. 
Chainey resigned his charge for conscience sake, 
on account of a radical change in his opinions, he 
confronted several delicate questions which his 
conscience alone should decide. The minority 
have rights which can be secured to them only by 
the njagnanimity of the majority, and his future re- 
lationship must be determined by the law of chem- 
ical affinity, which has a spiritual as well as a ma- 



terial side. Unity withholds no whit of its fellow- 
ship from either side. If Bro. Chainey has been 
struck with a whiff of East wind, causing discord- 
ant nerves, we will patiently wait the reaction, and 
welcome the repose it brings. If he be a prophet 
of the coming times, we stand ready to accept the 
credentials which every prophet brings, viz : nobler 
manhood, larger self-sacrifice, a tenderer truthful- 
ness, greater usefulness than the old inspires. Will 
the time never come when the hearts of men will 
be so harnessed to the judgment, that they can face 
such differences of opinion as is here involved, 
without having the epithets "rash" and "foolhardy" 
hurled from the one side, and "coward " and " phar- 
isee " returned from the other ; when neither side 
will stoop to use the bully's vindication of "you're 
another " ? God or no God, Prayer or no Prayer, 
immortal day or immortal night, may we not still 
preserve the "unity of spirit in the bonds of peace" ? 
Truth is never served by passion ; let us keep cool 
and never forget to be gentlemen and gentlewomen 
in the household of Unity. 



The Know-Nothing party has had its day in pol- 
itics. It now appears in theology, and is rapidly 
gaining numbers in many quarters, under the more 
classic guise of Agnosticism. This to many seems 
to be the coming word in religion. There is an 
agnosticism of piety that reverently confesses igno- 
rance in the presence of infinite realities, that must 
grow with the growth of knowledge. It is the 
measure of the soul's devoutness ; it is to realize 
with Tennyson that the mind's largest thought is 
but as the wail of a child, — 

"An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry." 

But is there not also an agnosticism of dogmatism, 
which, in the name of science, warns the soul off 
from all the border lands of knowledge, forbids 
head or heart looking toward wonderland. This, 
like other dogmas, must have its day and die, for. 
the soul has rights which even logic is bound to 
respect, for it is the mint in which logic is coined. 
The undiscovered country is the summerland, the 
most interesting of all lands ; on the borders we 
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find the finest heroism. God, Immortality, Prayer, 
are words that cannot permanently be tabooed even 
in the name of science, for they stand not for un- 
known, but for unmeasured realities. The soul 
cannot be put on short rations and live on the dry 
crackers of demonstrated facts only, to accommo- 
date any scientific dogma. Mr. Stickney, in his 
essay on the coming minister, published elsewhere, 
gives us some pertinent sentences on this matter. 



It is an easy thing to expose the superficial ab- 
surdities that have clustered around prayer, partic- 
ularly the public breathings of worship. It is a 
difficult thing to touch the hidden force which is its 
vindication. It is a border land reality too large 
to be measured by the scientist's chain. But this 
well beaten highway upon which the saints of his- 
tory have groped, whereon the prophets of the race 
have walked, cannot be like Emerson's western 
road, narrowing into a foot-path, ultimately ending 
in a squirrel track that runs up a tree. The yearn- 
ings of the centuries have not left us stranded on 
the barren sands of mere superstition. The devo- 
tional spirit brings a flavor of tenderness and 
strength that makes manliness more manly. The 
anthology of modern, as well as ancient, poets is 
made up of breathings after the better life. The 
noblest notes of Wordsworth, Longfellow, and Ten- 
nyson, as well as David's, are the phrasings of the 
heart, not of the head exclusively. They represent 
the homesickness of the finite as it gropes after the 
Infinite. Remembering all this, the minister need 
make no apologies for yielding to the most human 
instinct that ever revealed itself in human nature, 
as it leads him to stand up Sunday after Sunday, in 
the midst of his weary, distracted and sometimes 
leaden people, and, with closed eyes and uplifted 
heart, attempt to phrase his better nature, to state 
in words his noblest longings, and, on the wings of 
earnest sentences, lift them and himself to higher 
levels. Submit such a prayer to the severest ration- 
alistic analysis, put it into the closest scientific 
straight-jacket, yet so long as it remains the honest 
expression of his better nature, so long as it is, to 
use Frances Power Cobbe's phrase, an attempted 
flight of the alone to the Alone, it will remain his 
best contribution to the spiritual life of his people, 
the most sanitary help to the moral diseases of a 
* community. It will continue to meet a permanent 
need of the human heart after every hurtful theo- 
logical fetter and every crippling dogma that ever 
wore the garb of religion, have been destroyed. 



pONTI\IBUTED ^.I^TICLES. 

LOVE AND LAW. 

"Ha healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up their wounds. He 
telleth the number of the (tan: he callelh them all by their names." 

— P». 147: 3~*- 

The punctual stars, like bells of silver trumpets 

Blown by ten thousand ranks of heralds, sound 

The coming of brown Midnight, king of darkness. 

I stand under the bare skies, with bare head 

And heart ; I hold my hands to them ; I cry, 

" Take me up, silent stars, into still spaces," 

And then I strive to spring, and strike against 

The earth, as if to push it with my foot 

Away, like a toy-ball spurned from the road-side. 

But thus I fly only a few spare inches. 

And fall back on the earth's breast with a jar 

Which is earth's chastisement, by which she says, 

" Peace, peace, thou simpleton, be still and learn 

The earth too is a star." Then come to me 

The strong, sweet words of Hebrew psalmist, singing 

Of earth and all its people, and the stars, 

Gathered into one heaven, whose hosts like sand" 

Are told and named and loved by one sole Lord, 

" He healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up. 

Their wounds. He telleth the number of the stars : 

He calleth them all by their names." O potent 

Singer, who taught thee how to set these brave 

Thoughts side by side? For by these words of thine, 

If standing on the earth we watch the sky, 

We see thee toss this heavy world into 

A constellation ; but if we look down 

About our feet, then heaven comes down to earth. 

The songs the stars sing, and their light and beauty, 

Are caught by birds and brooks and bloom of flowers ; 

And such bright mercies throng the way, in numbers 

Like sea-shore sands, that we wade deep in skies. 

O high and holy bard, thou hast leaped over 

Gray ages past to lay thy hand upon 

My head, because thou hast set side by side 

These words : thou girdest me with peace and strength. 

One Lord there is who bindeth up my wounds 

And healeth the sore places of my heart ; 

And he the same Lord is who telleth all 

The mighty multitude of stars, and writeth 

Their names and places on the sky, like parchment. 

He telleth the number of the stars 1 O wonder t 

Bethink theel let thy mind spin filaments 

Of thought, striving to weave itself around this 

Vastness of peopled space of burning suns: 

If on the pinions of terrific wind, 

Potent to rend strong oaks, to tear down towers, 

Tossing their guns like playthings in the air, 

And twisting huge wrought-iron beams to curb, 

If on this wind, I say, thou shouldst be borne, 

Past moon, past sun, to catch a star, how long 

Would be thy dizzy journey? A hundred years? 

Yea, and a hundred hundred, and that by 

A thousand, and that doubled still — yea, more 

Than twice ten million years thou wouldst rush on 

Riding on the back of a hurricane. 
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To reach the nearest of the gleaming globes 

That kiaik watch-fires in the arch of space, 

Like beacons set m. a cathedral dome. 

And from that star a gnat new firmament 

Of stars thou wouldst behold, worlds on worlds, rolling 

Upon thy vision, here invisible, 

Strange constellations of shining creatures 

Sketching their mythic pictures on new skies ; 

Red orbs and fiery nebulae, wierd planets 

Stranger than Saturn, and fierce, hairy comets. 

And if upon that star thou shouldst erect 

A telescope and find the faintest gleam 

Of light within its focus, and leap to it, 

Another firmament would rise before thee, 

With worlds piled to the zenith. And so following, 

Forever and forever and forever, 

And still forever multiplied forever. 

Through this infinity of heavenly lights 

One law prevails, one perfect'purpose runs, 

Combining all into one living system. 

No orb stands by itself, or sails or sings 

Alone, but each one hath a lovely tune. 

Which it goes singing grandly for itself, 

And all the melodies agreeing, sound 

Together, none to other sacrificed, 

None marred, but woven into one great splendor. 

This is the art of a sublime and perfect 

Harmony. Through these great round lights a thread 

Of union runs, which strings them like rich gems 

Into a chain of evening-lighting stones 

Hung round the neck of Righteousness. One thought 

Is omnipresent, and the distances 

Immense by it contract into a span. 

Along the way between, at every step 

Striding from star to star, the self-same power 

And living motion works by one sole law. 

One Lord, one form, one infinite creation, 

Down to this little earth, where lovers' lamps 

Are naught but little burning suns on tables, 

And a tear, spilled, falls in a little sphere 

Through space, in conic curve, like rolling planet. 

In all these moving ranks where one high order 
Unvarying rules — which is the one supreme 
Eternal Life and Love and Thought appearing — 
There is no great, there is no small, nor can 
Comparison be made of one thing with 
Another, saying, this is more important, 
Or, that is but a mean and trifling part: 
For all is great in the Eternal Purpose 
That holds it all, and even the whole is small 
Beside the Eternal Life in which it sinks. 
What is this earth upon whose ample breast 
Children of men wage wars and build high towers? 
What are the planets moving in concentric . 
Curves with the earth, and what is the stupendous 
Sun which ties to itself these whirling worlds? 
Truly, compared with the infinitude 
Which hath no end on either hand, or up, 
Or down, this system of huge worlds, their moons. 
And monstrous sun binding them all together, 
Are but as fine dust, cast by a man's hand 
Into the sky. The mollusk and polyp, 



The diatoms whose thin silicions skins 
Deposit deep beds of white, shining sand, 
And hosts of strange and living little creatures 
In water, earth or air, — these are the dust's dust : 
Yea, upon this imperious rolling ball. 
What is man's body but a grain or mote? 
And yet how safely the earth spins around. 
How serenely goes singing on its way 
Around the sun, how prompt the seasons are, 
How full of luscious juices and sweet waters I 
How lordly planets make their grave obeisance 
Unto the centra) king, revolving round him 
And borrowing his light so vividly 
That they may be descried by day, not hidden 
Even by the sun's prodigious beam! How softly 
And faithfully the moons attend their worlds, 
Reflecting the sun's smile over the shonlder 
Of night when that brown nurse bids day begone 
And frowns upon the too indulgent light I 
How man's body thrives, and the little insects, 
And zoophytes rooted like plants — how all 
Flourish and swarm, momentous to the Power 
That swings a comet, sets a sun aflame, 
And squeezes nebulae till worlds ooze out. 
Through all, one perfect power and purpose runs : 
In large and little, one Lord lives by one Law, 
And in his sight there is no great, no small. 
Before Almightiness, the whole is naught, 
But to all-lovingness the polyp's hunger 
Cries, and the beast's pangs in his barren den ; 
He taketh up the isles as little things. 
And soothes the fright or fall of hunted birds. 

To all our human needs he ministers, 
To the deep needs of mind and heart and soul. 
If human minds look out into the darkness 
And gather rays of truth, 'tis his sight sees ; 
If human hearts do love, 'tis his love loves ; 
If human hearts rejoice, 'tis his joy joys : 
He is the source of every power of life. 
He is the eye's eye and the being's being, 
And standeth by to cherish and to bless. 

It cannot be but grief and pain will come: 
We know not how to strive and never fail ; 
We know not how to have and not to lose ; 
There is no way to love and not to fear; 
There is no way to love and not to feel 
The pangs of parting when seas roll between, 
Or when we search in vain for baffled friendship, 
Or when the sky-pits yawn, and the dear friend 
Falls out of sight into their blue abyss. 
Then the One Lord takes up our weary woes 
As he takes up the isles, or steers a star. 
So wonderful his laws that he hath ways 
To cope with our great pain, and conquer it 
Nay, we may turn to him, and search ourselves, 
And pray ; and the still answer comes so quick, 
We know there is a firmament which opens 
And a voice speaks to us, — we hear it speak. 
All things combine to work his will of mercy 
Upon our pain: the stores of human love 
Unlock, and children press their cheeks to ours: 
Kind Time assuages, and new hope awakens, 
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New shoots of strength grow soon to stems of promise : 
We walk again and sing into the sky, 
And take note of the breeze, bird, brook and blossom. 
O sing onto the Lord 1 Sing praise to God 1 
"The Lord is great and greatly to be praised I" 
" He healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up 
Their wounds. He telleth the number of the stars : 
He calleth them all by their names." Ye hearts 
That strive and grieve and pray and strive again, 
Tell me, hath not the Hebrew bard well placed 
These great thoughts side by side? God hath two temples — 
The infinite grandeur of the starry heavens 
Where shining ranks of servants throng and move 
In unimaginable multitudes 
At his command : the lowly human soul 
The other is, where he hath made his mercy-seat. 
One Life and Love he is through all that vast 
Expanse from heart to star. Swifter than light 
Or thought he comes from some great son convulsed, 
To hold a heart that it break not too far. 
He weighs it in his hand against a star ; 
It is as heavy to the Lord as all 
His suns, if it the more hath need of healing. 
Praise I Praise I Thanksgiving, Trust and Praise I Amen I 

J. V. Blake. 



A LAYMAN'S VIEW OF THE FUTURE 
PREACHER. 



[An Essay read before the Michigan Unitarian Conference 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., May 18, 1880, by Geo. Stickney, Esq., 
of Grand Haven, Mich.] 

Changes for better or worse in the construction, 
customs or management of church, political party, 
or any other association of people for a common 
purpose, generally come from outside pressure or 
agitation rather than from the calm and thoughtful 
consideration of its components. Coming from 
such a source, they are aggressive rather than con- 
structive. Oftenest the old house has to be torn 
down and built up from the ground in order to 
meet the more intelligent and refined wants of a 
new generation, or else the old portion will be a 
dead weight upon, and shame the new. 

And the question often arises with me, as it 
seems to with many, now-a-days, whether the grand 
old institution, the Christian church, has not passed 
or is not passing its days of usefulness. We have 
all got past the notion that it came from God, a 
perfect, permanent, infallible, sacred thing, in the 
infancy of the Christian religion, and that as such 
it must remain impervious to change until the end 
of time. We mostly agree that as it exists to-day, 
something is wrong with it, and mostly are trying 
to reform it from the inside. We believe that its 
day of usefulness is not past ; that its foundation is 
all right ; that a few new beams and girders, a few 
of the old pillars replaced by new ones, and the 
whole re-painted and re-frescoed, and the reclining 
places newly upholstered, and it will be as good 
as, if not better than new. 

Most associations are formed to effect some pur- 
pose, the attainment of which may be more easily 
accomplished by concerted action than by single- 



handed work. Such associations in their incipiency 
are radical and destructive in their tendencies. 
Their institution is suggested by the desirability, 
often the necessity, of some change in the existing 
condition of things ; some increase in the existing 
knowledge ; some great wrong to be righted ; some 
religious dogma to be aggrandized or demolished ; 
somebody's freedom to be attained, or the bond of 
some slavery to be tighter welded. It is the putting 
to use of the principle of co-operation. The re- 
form having been effected, or progress having made 
through the means adopted, we come to love the 
means as well as, and often rather than the end, 
and even to worship them. They have accom- 
plished sacred work, therefore they are sacred. 
They have been the instruments in the hands of 
earnest, enthusiastic workers for the accomplish- 
ment of great reforms, therefore they are the earn- 
estness and the enthusiasm ; they are the reform. 
They are a part of the divine nature that helped to 
guide them. As far as this is a love for an old 
thing for the good it has done, I have no fault to 
find with it. There is something interesting in an 
old, abrazed, blackened coin — a memento of the 
commerce of the past We look with a mixed feel- 
ing of awe and amazement upon the ungainly bat- 
tle-clubs and axes of a thousand years ago. We 
love for its associations the shattered old gun with 
which our ancestors, or our children, or we, have 
helped vindicate our right to be a country. But 
does our reverence for the good old, cause us to go 
to war with the stone hatchet, or the disabled 
Sharpe that did such good work only two decades 
ago ? When new fields are to be won, we shall not 
rally around the bullet-scarred old ensign, but a 
new and comely one ; and even then we may not, 
as we are prone to do, worship the bunting. We 
must look behind the flag, and reverence the thing 
it stands for. We must read between the lines of 
the constitution for the spirit which inspired it 
We must put new wine into new bottles. We must 
fight the battle of to-day with the weapons of to-day. 

****** 
The old notion about the divine right of kings, 
now commonly regarded as an error, is better 
classed among the half truths, often so much more 
harmful than absolute error, because so much more 
tenacious of life. The divine right of kings ! We 
are all kings, and all the rights we have come from 
God. If they don't originate there, they are 
wrongs, not rights. 

****** 

How far are we the slaves of precedent, and so 
retarding the work ? It seems to me sometimes as 
though, if people would only stand out of the way, 
stop hihdering it with their labored contrivances 
for " how not to do it," the work would almost do 
itself. If we are not absolutely hindering it, how 
far are we meeting live issues with the dead weap- 
ons of dead men ? What shall we do to make our 
fight with the world, the flesh and the devil, a less 
unequal one ? 

With this idea for a motive, let us look about us 
and see whether our tools are the brightest, sharp- 
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est, best at our command, and if so, and still in- 
efficient, let us don the inventor's vestment. 

There is no question but that " I believe " has 
moved the world further and oftener than " I know;" 
often blindly, often wrongly and disastrously, but 
still powerfully ; this habit of eking out our knowl- 
edge with our imagination is as old as the world. 
It would seem at first thought that as the world ad- 
vanced in positive knowledge, the latitude for the 
exercise of our beliefs would narrow ; but we need 
not pursue the subject far to conclude the opposite 
effect has resulted. 

And yet, a scientific religion would be no re- 
ligion. A religion based on demonstrable facts, is 
something of which I cannot conceive. Prove 
your religion true, and it is not a religion, but a 
science ; I do not know what you mean by a scien- 
tific religion. Love according to a demonstrable 
rule, and what will it be ? No love, but something 
so cold and heartless as not to be designated by 
any synonym of the word. But no fear that the 
practical will ever make such encroachments on the 
ideal as that the ideal will have no ground for ex- 
istence left. Show me a scientist who has reduced 
everything to hard facts, and he shall be no scien- 
tist, but something superhuman, or rather ?«human. 
No, the more knowledge, the more ground for the 
faith that shall remove mountains and realize 
heaven. 

Yet, while we may not have a scientific religion, 
we may have a reasonable one ; and it is the task 
of reformers in religion to-day not to prove every- 
thing, but to eliminate that which has been proven 
false. And the greatest obstacle in the immense 
work is to make people understand that the religion 
does not suffer by it. Show them this, and the work 

is light of showing them how much it is benefited. 
****** 

In the progress incident to the last century we 
have applied the principle of co-operation to almost 
everything; have lessened the variety of almost 
every man's duties, and then, in his particular de- 
partment, have demanded more skilful work. The 
minister's duties are as varied now as they have 
been from time immemorial, and yet the parishion- 
er's tastes have been educated, and they expect 
better and more thorough work in every depart- 
ment. He must write two sermons a week every 
week in the year, and the pious, hum-drum homi- 
lies of even twenty years ago will not do. They 
must be up to the times, not only in theological 
matters, but in every popular idea and passing sen- 
sation, but not a hair's breadth ahead of them. 
They must bear all the polish and literary excel- 
lence of the lyceum lecture, and be replete with 
sanctimonious frivolity and pious irreverence. 

Then the prosperous minister, who succeeds in 
building up a flourishing society — that is, one that 
will run itself without help from any one but the 
minister, for that is what is wanted now-a-days, par- 
ticularly in societies of our denomination — must be 
pre-eminently social ; he must visit, bow, and shake 
hands indefatigably ; he must always be ready with 
his little say at feast, fast, funeral, and all other 
public gatherings. In short, he must be omni- 
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present, and he must act as though he were omnip- 
otent, or people will begin to suspect that he isn't. 

And how many laymen ever stop to think how 
different are the necessary qualifications for a stu- 
dent and a busy-body ? How impossible it is for 
the two qualities to be combined in the same per- 
son ! And so they either say of their minister : 
" He is a nice clever fellow, but he can't preach," 
or else : " He's a good preacher enough, but he 
ain't worth a cent to build up a society." How in- 
variably is one of these criticisms commonly ap- 
plied to a minister, and how justly, too ! 

Now the remedy isn't in looking about and find- 
ing some more perfect order of humanity. Here is 
where the principle of co-operation should be ap- 
plied and divide the ministerial duties. By-and-by 
I shall suggest their farther simplification ; but first 
I would relieve him of his hand-shaking duties, and 
put them upon somebody else. If the society 
hasn't the enthusiasm in itself to do this most 
necessary work, and most likely it has not, then I 
would do as the solicitous mother would have done 
for her school-boy who lacked a capacity, — buy it 
one. And I believe it would be, in almost any so- 
ciety, a paying investment. I would engage some 
person, probably a woman, but possibly a man, who 
should be a sort of missionary and solicitor-general 
for it ; who should look after the church's poor and 
sick, be sponsor to the babies, stir up delinquents 
to prompter and more regular attendance at church, 
solicit and collect subscriptions to the church fund, 
drum for the Sunday-school, act as chairman of 
the missionary and other auxiliary societies, &c. I 
leave it to you whether this or the other should be 
called the minister ; no doubt quite as much talent 
would be required for this kind of work as for the 
sermonizer, but of what a different kind ! I am in- 
clined to think the sermons could better be dis- 
pensed with than the other, and in the name of 
goodness isn't there enough of this kind of work in 
any ordinary society for one able-bodied person, 
without expecting two sermons a week from him ? 
Then this kind of work, generally so little attended 
to, will grow by what it feeds on, — and it will pay, 
pay in increased interest, in attendance, and in 
money. 

And what a suggestion is here for everybody as 
regards their duty to their fellows — their duty as 
missionaries in their communities ! " Heathen !" 
" Missionary !" It is getting hard to find the line 
of demarkation between the one and the other. 
We all have some — most of us a good deal— of the 
heathen in us yet, and perhaps, though we suspect 
it not, and did we do so would strive to smother 
the impulse, a little of the missionary. Charles 
Lamb said, "The pleasantest sensation in the world 
was to have done a good action by stealth, and have 
it found out by accident." Our work is so unfash- 
ionable that when we do it at all, it is as though we 
were ashamed of it ; and our stealth is so well con- 
ceived and skilfully executed that we shall have to 
get our reward otherwise than by the approval of 
our friends. The old-time Pharisee who dropped 
his bon-ton coppers into the box with such a clatter, 
and wrote his name on subscription papers with 
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such a bold hand, and was so ready with his spir- 
itual advice and consolation, who prayed with such 
unction, and exhorted with such fervor, is getting 
to be a character of the past, or at least is not indig- 
enous to the liberal ranks. The influence upon 
the world of our "silent walk," has been dwelt up- 
on in the pulpit so often, and so long, that we have 
become as it were saturated with the idea, and never 
speak. 

But even with this relief, your ordinary sermon- 
izer will hardly come up to the mark made for him 
by his congregation. Ministers, as is the case with 
other students and thinkers, if they follow up one 
line of topics carefully will be deficient in others. 
A young man who has not his barrel pretty well 
filled already, will get monotonous sometimes ; his 
work will not always be fresh and clean ; he roust 
have his favorite topics on which he is particularly 
at home, almost always has his hobby which he 
rides beautifully and acceptably until he wears it 
out, and often it will halt and limp. He will real- 
ize this as keenly as his congregation, and some- 
times get almost desperate; and your desperate 
mood is not the best one for good work. He will 
cram with and absorb somebody else's brilliant 
printed sermon, and no doubt unconsciously repro- 
duce a portion of it, and some one will accuse him 
of plagiarism. We have heard of bitter experi- 
ences of this kind for some most brilliant preachers 
during the past year ; and there is a hint of what 
almost any minister may suffer in the story of the 
one who was criticized something in this way: 
"The sermon was good enough ; I have no fault to 
find with that ; but that prayer of his, beginning 
' Our Father,' I have certainly heard somewhere be- 
fore. He must have plagiarized it entire." 
****** 

The graduate of a divinity school is launched 
upon the world with a stock in trade of half a dozen 
sermons which he has prepared with the greatest 
care and learned to deliver with much ease and ac- 
ceptance. Candidating with these, he is invited to 
some pulpit where he and his hearers will soon dis- 
cover the difference between the ready-made ser- 
mon and the one made to order. 

Older and more experienced ministers cannot 
always call up the sermon-writing mood, and it is 
wickedly wasteful of vitality to compel the mental 
grind necessary when the body does not supply the 
needed stimulant. Sermons to be helpful must be 
the inspiration of the best men in their best moods, 
not the production of the slave compelled to fabri- 
cate a certain amount o web in a certain time, re- 
gardless of its texture. 

We of the pews go to church generally in that 
receptive mood induced by a bath, clean linen, and 
the rested feeling which a late sleep on Sunday 
morning brings us. Perhaps we hear in connection 
with the general exercises, a sweet, pure, helpful 
sermon. We comment with one another on our 
way home and at our extra Sunday dinner, taking 
care not to let the minister know we enjoyed it, for 
that might make him independent. Next Sunday 
morning we try again. Perhaps the minister's wife 
has been sick ; perhaps he has had the toothache 



all the week ; perhaps neither, and only that the 
sermon, like the butter in hot, souring weather, no 
matter how vigorously the cream is churned, wouldn't 
come. So if he be an orthodox man, he tells you 
about the saving blood of Christ ; if he be a liberal, 
he demolishes hell, or replies to Robert Ingersoll, 
and your appreciative listener begins to lose bis in- 
terest 

In the wealthy city church, a salaried choir, im- 
pressive ritual ceremonies, fine floral decorations, 
and a grand display of millinery may compensate 
in some manner for a swashy sermon ; but in the 
average Western church it is the sermon that must 
win if anything does. I have seen societies lashed 
by the preacher for their reliance on finely-written 
sermons to draw audiences and build up their 
churches, and given to understand that they should 
come and listen to prosy and profitless ones for 
the sake of the cause, if you know what that is. 
Such advice generally comes from preachers whose 
unfitness for their calling is so commonly known 
that they are troubled continually to find some bet- 
ter reason for attending church than the personal 

improvement their hearers will derive. 

****** 

Now I am conscious of the necessity of a pull 
all together ; of earnest, united work on the part of 
everybody, to the success of a society. If I were 
writing to the laymen, I would dwell upon this 
matter ; but 1 am writing to the ministers in behalf 
of the laymen. As far as public criticism is con- 
cerned, the ministers have it about all their own 
way now. 

As I said before, the remedy is not that we look 
for a more perfect order of humanity for our preach- 
ers ; it is usually supposed we use the best material 
to be had for them now. From three or four to ten 
or a dozen good sermons a year is all that should 
be expected from any minister ; or rather the forcing 
process should never be applied. When the inspi- 
ration comes, the world should have the benefit of 
it. If a man has one sermon, as I sometimes think 
I have, he should have the facilities extended him 
for delivering it, not only to one society, but to 
every one within his reach ; but because he has one, 
is no reason for a society giving him an opportunity 

to bore them for the balance of the year. 

****** 

My suggestion is that societies should be organ- 
ized much as now, with some earnest, competent 
person, such as I have mentioned, to look after and 
stimulate the parish work. Then I would try to get 
people over the notion that a poor sermon, coming 
to them first-hand, was better than a thoroughly 
good one from some one beyond their reach, but 
which printed may be read to them in an impressive, 
possibly an eloquent manner. Perhaps the person 
just mentioned and for whose occupation we as yet 
have no name, and perhaps some other competent 
person, in the absence of an original sermon, shall 
conduct the service and read something from the 
printed wealth of religious thought so accessible to 
us now-a-days. In this way, Channing, and Parker, 
and King, though dead, may yet speak to us from 
our pulpits ; — an Adler, a Frothingham, a Chadwick, 
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and a hundred others, who at the great centers are 

forcing the thinking world to advance with them, 

may be almost as great an influence as at their 

homes. I believe with a little experience liberal 

people will get over their prejudice against this 

kind of an exercise, but I would introduce it only 

in the absence of a competent sermonizer. 
****** 

I believe more than three-fourths of the ministers 
die without developing more than a fraction of the 
power that is in them, because they are forced to 
live mentally, just as they do financially; "from 
hand to mouth." They have no time to do good 
work. The demand for sermons is insatiate, and 
so they spread it out, thinner and thinner, and 
gradually become machine ministers — mental bank- 
rupts ! This is why preachers proverbially grow 
dry and abstruse and conservative as they grow old. 
It isn't because they are become more spiritualized 
so often as it is because they are become fossilized. 

With this proposed system of perpetual exchange 
brought about by some central bureau, the minister 
would come in contact with a greater variety of 
wants, and broaden instead of contract with age. 
He would be less dependent on any particular peo- 
ple for his support, and the bread-and-butter- in- 
ducement to trim would be much lessened. He 
would become more independent in thought and in 
the utterance of it. One of the greatest causes of 
insincerity in the pulpit would be removed. 

The same effect would be observed upon the peo- 
ple. Coming in contact with a greater variety of 
thought, they would no doubt become more inde- 
pendent in criticism, and at the same time fairer 
and more tolerant of the beliefs of others. The 
continual listening to sermons with which we en- 
tirely sympathize is more apt to engender narrow- 
ness in us, than if we heard the other side occa- 
sionally. We are too apt, when we become what, 
for short, we call " liberalized," to illustrate it by 
separating ourselves entirely from our orthodox 
neighbors, and getting to think there is no health 
in them. It is worth while to hear them occasion- 
ally, not so much for the purpose of keeping up a 
kind of wholesome disgust for some of their doc- 
trines — which is desirable — as to enable us to re- 
member how much we have in common with them. 
And if, as we are generally taught, it is demoral- 
izing to wander from our particular fold on an oc- 
casional Sunday night, it might be" worth while for 
us to listen to a few sermons now and then from 
one of their preachers in our own church. There 
the liberal atmosphere would be so pervading that 
there would be no danger of our being led astray, 
and we should find more points of sympathy than 
of disagreement. 

Of course, then as now, the rich societies would 
command the best talent, but they would not be 
able to monopolize it entirely, as now. The city 
ministers might be induced occasionally to come to 
the towns on a kind of starring tour. And how 
much easier it would be to give impecunious socie- 
ties a lift, and do missionary work generally, with 
such a system ! This central board, having such 
matters in charge, and having the whole field in its 



eye, could be easily communicated with by sympa- 
thizing people in towns lacking an organization. 
The board, knowing what missionary fund and what 
ministerial service is at command, could dispose of 
them intelligently. 

You are arranging to put a missionary in the 
field. He will go over the State, presenting our 
views wherever he can get a hearing ; he will have 
his say and go his way. The little interest he may 
be able to create will die out. By-and-by he must 
go there again and begin at the beginning. Why 
not, when he can get even a half-dozen earnest, 
willing people, organize a society which shall meet 
regularly for religious culture ? Find a competent 
reader to conduct the service ; place in his hands 
some of the wealth of printed liberal matter so 
easily obtainable now-a-days ; engage to send them 
a minister occasionally or at stated intervals, ac- 
cording to the depth of their 'and your purses, and 
so try to hold what he gets everywhere he makes 
an effort. 

We have at distant points from one another in 
this State, about six little struggling, but as far as I 
know, self-supporting societies. I believe if these 
would pool their strength in some such manner as 
I have suggested, we might have in a year twenty- 
five little struggling, but still self-supporting socie- 
ties ; for on this plan they need buy no more than 
they can pay for, incur no debts, and take no risks, 

and still prosper. 

****** 

. My appeal is for the hearers and the cause rather 
than for a more comfortable life for the ministers, 
although I believe that will follow. In our society 
we are getting over the feeling that the church 
stands to the preacher in the relation of a kind of 
charitable institution. The sooner we get that old 
inherited notion entirely out of our heads that 
giving to the church is lending to the Lord, or cast- 
ing bread upon the waters to be found after many 
days, the better it will be for the people, the church 
and the minister. That which I may give for send- 
ing the gospel to more benighted parts of Michigan 
than Grand Haven, may be bread cast upon the 
waters. I expect to get direct returns for my in- 
vestment in a society at home. 

I set out to say what I thought ought and would 
be the minister of the future ; but to prophesy 
about the minister of the future, or the church of 
the future, or the religion of the future, or any of 
the needs of those who are to come after us, is 
futile. We cannot tell what they will be ; we can 
but dimly see our own present needs, and can at- 
tain them but in the smallest and most imperfect 
degree. Doing the best we can, we shall be able to 
make our own crude appliances only a little less 
crude, only a little more helpful to ourselves and 
our fellows. This is about all we can do for pos- 
terity. I have only succeeded imperfectly in tell- 
ing what I think are the needs of the present, and 
I really do not know that they are even that. I be- 
lieve the change would be profitable, applied at 
once. I believe there could be no better opportu- 
nity for making the experiment than now, in Mich- 
igan, with its five or six little societies. But of 
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course I do not suppose you will fall in with a sug- 
gestion involving so complete a change in our sys- 
tem of work, at once, if at all. All I hope for is 
that you will think about it, talk about it, find fault 
with it. You can pay my essay no greater compli- 
ment than in doing this. 



A GREETING. 

I carry germs that shall bud and bloom, 
Some for fruition and some for the tomb ; 
Thoughts, that shall grow into kindly deeds 
Of ministry for our brothers' needs ; 
Words, that shall gladden some saddened heart, 
And hope and courage and strength impart ; 
Deeds, that shall lighten some burdened soul 
Til] a flood of light shall the clouds enroll. 
Trials and crosses I promise, too, 
To be met and b*rne with no light in view, 
For a constant sun with no friendly cloud 
Would find us at evening scorched and bowed. 
A heart that is aged in prosperity's glow 
Might selfish and hard and unlovely grow. 
Madison, Wis. I. L. 



J^OTES FI\pAL THE j^IELD. 

J. LL. J. 

"What newt abroad i' the world t" 



Neenah, Wisconsin.— The Universalis! State convention 
convenes here June 9-13. A full programme is published. 

Keene, New Hampshire.— Albert Walkley, known to 
many of the western readers of Unity, is called to the per- 
manent pastorate of the Unitarian church of this place. 

Grove Meeting.— The New Hampshire friends are out 
with their call for the next summer's grove meeting atWinnip- 
esaukee, August 1-8. This is the third, and each year's ex- 
perience contributes to the success of the next 

— The Quakers have just lost their leading historian and a 
noble philanthropist in the death of Samuel M. Janney at his 
home in Virginia April 30th. He is the author of the "Life 
of Wm. Penn," "George Fox," a four volume history of the 
Friends, and many other minor works. 

Storm Lake, Iowa. — We go away from home to learn 
the news. The Christian Register comes from Boston to 
tell us that there is a Liberal Christian society at this place 
that has been supporting preaching much of the time for the 
last five years, and that there ic nearly enough money to 
build a church. Unity means to hunt up this society. 

Cheering. — The following all the way from Florence from 
one of Unity's earliest friends and one of America's clearest 
thinkers is most cheering : "I am happy to say that my 
health is much better than it was ; in fact it is as good as it 
ever will be. With my pen I can still do something for the 
cause I have had so near my heart so many years. Desiring 
still to be considered one of the fellow-workers in behalf of 
soul-freedom, I am cordially, as always, yours, 

O. B. Frothingham. 



The women's work shows signs of growing life and prom- 
ise. Following Mrs. Richardson's admirable report as State 
Secretary for Illinois, at Rockford, of fifteen dollars already 
raised and the expectation of two or three times that amount 
soon to be collected, comes a word of cheer from the Chris- 
tian Union of Rockford, in the shape of a post-office order for 
$15.72. This is an excellent beginning for Illinois, and we 
look for the uprising of some woman in each of the Western 
Conference States who shall emulate the zeal and earnestness 
of her State Secretary in this worthy work. C. P. w. 

Kalamazoo.— The Michigan State Unitarian Conference 
passed off quietly a.t this beautiful village of 12,000 inhabi- 
tants (the largest village in the United States), May 17-19, 
Mr. Forbush preached the opening sermon, respecting the 
" Future of Religion." That religion has a future is as cer- 
tain as that humanity has a future, for the one is the out- 
growth of the other. Rev. S. W. Sample discussed Mallock's 
" Is Life Worth Living," which confirmed the Conference in 
the opinion, quite general among Unitarians, that it is not 
worth while to leave this world, as long as we can stay in it 
as well as not. 

In the afternoon the laymen took the stand. George Stick - 
ney, Esq., of Grand Haven, gave an essay, a part of which 
we print elsewhere. Prof. Dr. Willson, of the Michigan Univer- 
sity, read a sparkling paper on the " Prophet of the Past, and 
the Prophet of the Future." Our "Old Probabilities," pre- 
dicting if not providing all sorts of weather, was taken as a 
type of the coming prophet 

In the evening there was a pleasant collation. On Wednes- 
day, discourses by Messrs. Reis, Irish, Billman, Fhlurer and 
Jones, all of which were listened to by attentive audience*. 

The Woman's Work. — The king of Siam, soon to visit 
this country, had, when a lad, Mrs. Leonowens for an Eng- 
lish governess. She was enough to invest the boy's mind 
with the best results of Christianity, and neglecting the dog- 
matic part thereof, largely through the influence of his early 
teacher, he has grown up a progressive prince, introducing 
the method of Western congregations in the far-off land in 
the East. The New York Times says: " Mrs. Leonowens 
wisely did not seek to proselyte her pupil, who is a Buddhist 
in name and a Rationalist in fact, it is said. That would 
have weakened her influence, and she chose rather to educate 
him in the largest sense, and to inculcate such principles as 
would most ameliorate the condition of his country. He 
proved a diligent student, especially of English and Ameri- 
can newspapers, and nothing pleased him more than to con- 
verse with intelligent travelers on the topics thus suggested. 
He has some knowledge of science; he is a practical political 
economist ; he reads and speaks half a dozen languages. 
One of his first acts on coming to the throne was to liberate 
unconditionally all prisoners of State on the occasion of his 
father's cremation. Shortly after this he issued a remarkable 
proclamation, giving perfect religious freedom to all his sub- 
jects, whom he also permitted to wear European dress and 
stand erect in his presence. The abolition of slavery caused 
him much trouble, but in 187 1 royal proclamation was made 
that it should cease after the following January 1, and that 
slaveholders should be remunerated by a general tax." It 
perhaps ought to be said, in justice to the prince, that the broad- 
ing culture was not all on one side. The governess who went 
to Siam, a High Church woman, imbued with the exclusive 
tenets of Christian Episcopalianism, returned an earnest Free 
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Religionist, these heathen, by their gentle manners and good 
morals, having persuaded her that the All-Father reveals 
himself to every age and race. 

St. Louis.— The dedication of the New Mission Free 
School on the 16th ult, was a most joyous occasion. The 
building, corner of Ninth and Washington streets, offers more 
comfort, beauty, utility and religion to the dollar, than we 
have ever seen elsewhere. The basement contains kitchen, 
laundry, dining-room and other house-keeping conveniences ; 
the first Boor, dormitories and day school-room ; the upper 
floor gives an audience- room, Sunday-school class-rooms, and 
club reading-rooms. The auditorium is well lighted, well 
ventilated, simply but tastefully decorated, and will seat 400 
people. This room leads us to hope that the coming church 
architect, whom we have so long expected, is near at hand. 
The rational church building, suited to the thought and cli- 
mate and jackets of the North-west, is not yet built. F. J. 
Furlong, this architect, comes nearer to it than any one we 
have thus far known, and is to be congratulated over his 
success. 

The purpose for which this building has been built is also 
a promise of the better time. It provides a home for an 
average of twelve waifs, who are found homes as promptly 
as possible. It gathers an average of fifty children into the 
day school, who are below the lowest reach of the public school. 
The children are provided with dinner at the Home, and the 
teachers and Matron follow them with their refining influences 
to their homes. On Sunday, Mr. Udell, with a bright corps 
of teachers, conducts one of the best managed Sunday-schools 
in the West ; and here, when the right minister at large is 
found, will be held a regular Sunday service. 

The dedication services were impressive. Dr. Eliot, in his 
sermon, gives the wisdom acquired in forty years' experience 
in charity work. Mr. Douthit, J. LI. Jones and Geo. Par- 
tridge, whose generosity aided largely in the erection of the 
building, followed with addresses. The entire proceedings are 
soon to be printed in a pamphlet, of which we will have more 
to say when it is out. 

A Voice from the Wilderness.— We wish this cry for 
help, which comes out of the depths of a new, new country, 
might touch some people who have pocket-books, as pathet- 
ically as it does us. None but those who have tasted of the 
solitude that settles down around the pioneer's cabin, while 
the inmates recall the privileges left behind them, can under- 
stand the full meaning of this call. We can draw from 
memory the fitting tints with which to paint the realistic ex- 
periences in such homes as this away out in Dakota. In such 
homes is to be found the finest heroism this generation 
affords, and the best promise of the next. A man armed 
with the best connection of the old world, manfully looking 
to conquer the new, challenges our admiration, however 
humble the sphere in which he labors. Any one moved by 
this plea, may send contributions to the editor, who will hold 
all money in trust until he will be reasonably assured that 
the donation will secure the end ; and in case of failure, will 
return the same to the donors. Would it not be nice if we 
could help build a neat little Unity Chapel away out in 
Dakota? 

McKinock, Grand Forks, 1). T., March 16, 1880. 
Dear Sir: At the suggestion of Mr. S. F. Williams, of 
Liverpool, England, I take the liberty of writing to you on 
the following account. The township in which I am living 
is a very new one, a few families having lived here for about 



two years. Up to the present we have had no school or 
meeting house, both of which we are in great need of. There 
are quite a number of children in the township, and we ex- 
pect many more to arrive this spring. As to the need of 
some sort of religious service, I need not speak, as no doubt 
you are quite familiar with the tendency to degenerate where 
there is no sort of admonition or protest kept up from time 
to time. Now we want to put up a building that will serve 
the purpose of school and meeting house, but the expense is 
too great for us to do it alone, so I write you to see if you 
can help us in this matter. Should you do this, it would be 
with the understanding that the church should be free. My- 
self and wife have been members of a Unitarian congregation 
and are desirous that our children should not have their 
minds biased by sectarian teaching. I might add that there 
are two or three in the neighborhood to whom a free church 
would be the most acceptable. Should you be able to help 
us in this matter, you would be helping on a true missionary 
enterprise. Yours very truly, Thos. P. Stevens. 

Universalist Co-operation.— Not long ago we sent 
Unity's greetings to the Universalist clergymen throughout 
the country, asking for such co-operation or criticism as it 
might deserve. We told them that we had no purpose to in- 
terfere with any denominational schemes, and did not expect 
to enjoy the full confidence of their denomination. Yet we 
hoped to be counted as fellow-laborers in our effort to estab- 
lish the consciousness of a Universal Brotherhood among 
men, and sustain in that work with a kindred hope in the ul- 
timate triumph of good over eviL In response we have re- 
ceived some words of sharp rebuke, others of kindly distrust 
of our method ; still others sent words of hearty fellowship. 
As an indication of how it seems to many in that brother- 
hood, we print the following, received from an honored and 
hard-working Universalist minister from the eastward: 

Dear Sir and Brother: Your circulars and accompanying 
note were duly received. I am happy to say in reply that 
with your aims and purposes in the publication of Unity I 
am in hearty and cordial sympathy ; and although I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing a copy of yourpaper, I have little 
fear of its being "too radical" to please me. I know some- 
thing of the spirit of the people among whom you find your 
field of labor, having spent nearly a dozen years west of the 
Mississippi, pioneering the " Universal hope," to which you 
inform me the Unity is fully committed. And I am not 
wholly uninformed respecting your own labors, having been 
a regular and thorough reader of the Christian Register a 
number of years. Shall I confess that I gave up the Register, 
excellent as it is in many respects, because of its too 
conspicuous, — and I sometimes thought — studied disparage- 
ments of all Universalist production. There is this peculiar- 
ity of Boston or New England Liberalism, especially Uni- 
tarian and Universalist types, that, at least in their represen- 
tative periodicals, they are more tolerant of orthodox opposi- 
tion than of their own agreement. The illnaturcd flings in- 
dulged in are fully reciprocated to an extent often exasperating 
to the true spirit of liberality. But this is not so in the 
West, whether because neither branch of the liberals there 
has as yet waxed fat enough to kick, or whether, which is 
more probable, they all think and work from a more really 
independent standpoint, and do escape the narrowness of ex- 
clusiveness and sectarianism. For myself I have often and 
freely announced myself as much a Unitarian as Universalist 
in faith and sympathy. But Boston Unitarianism has some- 
what studiously avoided committing itself to the " Universal 
hope," so that now the various writers who vie with each 
other in paying honor to Channing, are in dispute as to 
whether he believed it or had mental reservations on the sub- 
ject. I should judge that the origin and "Constitution" of 
your paper would be favorable to keeping the "unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of grace," not only between these closely 
allied believers, but also extending broader in its outreach of 
fraternal fellowship toward any who profess faith in any in- 
telligent and rational Religion of Humanity. The name 
will become more and more practically significant with the 
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progress of independent thought -I shall be glad to enroll 
my name among its subscribers, and shall soon remit to 
Unity office for that purpose, wishing you encouraging suc- 
cess. Very cordially yours, — . 

Evansville, Ind. — Rev. George Chainey, wishing to re- 
organize his society, or to organize a new society in this place 
more consonant with his present conviction,has,says the Cour- 
sVr.sent the following to at least one hundred Unitarian minis- 
ters throughout the country, to ascertain if there was an un- 
written creed in the Unitarian Church: 

Evansville, Ind., May 12, 1880. 

Dear Sir and Brother; I enclose you a copy of a pro- 
posed change in our basis of membership and name. 

Will you please give me your opinion as to whether a so- 
ciety so organized and employing me as its minister, can con- 
sider itself within the Unitarian fellowship? 

Answer and oblige, yours fraternally, George Chainey. 

Preamble and article of membership of the First Unitarian 
society of Evansville, Ind. : 

"We whose names are here recorded do hereby organize 
ourselves into a society, that by unity of effort we may main- 
tain liberty of thought, and do atl in our power to promote 
the physical, intellectual and moral elevation of humanity. 

"Any person may become a member of this society by re- 
cording or causing his or her name to be placed upon its list 
of membership." 

This request brought from Robert Collyer, an open letter 
printed in the Courier, in which he says: 

If you had been twenty years in our ranks, as I have, you 
would have found out by this time that the Unitarian body 
is simply an aggregation of free congregational churches, and 
that each church has the perfect right to order its own affairs 
in its own fashion, none daring to molest or make it afraid. 

But concerning the attendant question as to whether such 
a society would be entitled to the church name, and property 
of the society with which he has been laboring, Mr. Collyer 
says: 

I steadily say that a man shall be true to the substance of 
doctrine and usage he is called to maintain, or quit, and that 
he shall not tamper with a church or with church property so 
as to wrest it from its original intention. If in the long 
lapse of the years the children of those who have built a 
church, and the ministers who have preached there, find that 
a change has come over thera as gradual and apart from ob- 
servation as that which came to New England, and those 
who do not like the change go off and build a church of their 
own without saying by your leave, it would still be handsome 
in those who stay to say: "Part of this is yours; we will do 
what we can to help you." 

From the private letter of a brother in the West, we are 
permitted to quote: 

In reply to your question, I would say that in my judgment 
this is a case in which you are both judge and jury. Unita- 
rianism, either as a system of thought or an association of 
churches, is not a walled city. It has no gates or guardian! 
Its lines of latitude and longitude are, as we used to say in 
school about the earth, purely imaginary. I hold and always 
have held to the rigid principle of Congregationalism. A 
church is like a home; no outside party has a right to intrude 
into its purely private or domestic affairs. I never interfere 
between man and wife, or church and minister. If you should 
come, as I hope you may decide to do, to any of our confer- 
ences, especially to the Western Conference, it would be as- 
sumed, I am sure, that you came in good faith, and that you 
accepted, with your own interpretation, the basis of fellow- 
ship upon which we co-operate ; and I should be the first to 
rebuke, as impertinent and inconsistent, any attempt to make 
an inquisition into personal beliefs or motives. What should 
be your course in the matter is, I think, an affair of personal 
conscience. Nobody can decide for you, and certainly nobody 
outside of Evansville and your own society. Whatever you 
may decide to do, I hope you will remain in cordial friendly 
relations with all your old liberal friends. Differences of 
opinion may part men in different fields of labor ; they ought 



never to dissolve friendships and destroy mutual confidences. 

A Railroad as a Missionary. — A minister occupying a 
prominent orthodox pulpit in the West who was suspected of 
unsoundness in the faith was asked by a heresy-hunter if he 
believed in foreign missions, replied, " Y-e-e-s, but I'd believe 
in them more if they took a saw-mill along with them." Mr. 
Wendte, of Cincinnati, on his return from an extended trip 
through the South discovered in the "Great Southern Rail- 
way," just completed largely by the business enterprise of 
Cincinnati, a noble missionary to the gospel of unity and cul- 
ture. He says in a sermon published in the Commercial : 
"The Southern Railway has a mission of reconciliation to all 
sections of our common country. It means the cessation of 
hates and antagonisms, the establishment of better schools, 
higher standards of education, wiser and more liberal preach- 
ing, more culture and refinement, a purer social morality, the 
peaceful alliances of North and South, East and West, in mu- 
tual sympathy and purpose. Ah, my brothers, you have 
builded wiser than you knew. While you were concerned 
about money, and machinery, and merchandise, and mines, 
and manufactures, the Divine Providence makes use of these 
material means to build up the spiritual interests of theKing- 
dom of God. • • • • And so as men are brought by 
this agency to know each other better and enter into fraternal 
relations with each other, as the arts and sciences and hu- 
manities, as education and philanthropy and religion crowd 
in the track of your business enterprise, you begin to realize 
that material things are only the emblems of things divine, 
that this great highway which you have builded at such a 
sacrifice of labor and money, is one more prophecy of the 
coming brotherhood of men, and shall indeed become, in the 
language of the inspired writer, "a way of holiness," whereon 
the redeemed of the Lord shall journey with songs and ever- 
lasting joy." The work of reconciliation by the missionary 
has already begun. "We who listened to the eloquent greet- 
ings and felt the warm clasp of the hands extended by our 
Southern hosts, know how sincere were the sentiments they 
uttered, and what genuine gladness and good will thrilled 
their hearts and kindled responses in ours. It was a happy 
augury of a better understanding between the West and the 
South in the time to come." Mr. Wendte takes a hopeful 
and, we believe, the truthful view of the southern question, 
notwithstanding the meddlesome interference of the politi- 
cians. "The marvel, however, is not that such social condi- 
tions should exist, but that, under the circumstances, so much 
progress towards reconciliation should already have been 
made. The full restoration of good feeling is only a question 
of time, and that time is far nearer than we suppose. Great 
agencies are peacefully at work to accomplish this. • * • 
• * • The recent entertainment which Cincinnati gave to 
a thousand or more of her Southern neighbors did more to 
restore friendly feelings than years of political agitation. Our 
Southern friends went home deeply impressed with the wealth 
and power, the splendid hospitalities and kindly purpose of 
the great West. Thus our good will accomplished what force 
could never have done. Blessed then be the victories of peace 
which conquer men by kindness, and leave no rankling 
wounds or base suspicions and dislikes. Let the fact that 
we have triumphed over our Southern brother by force of 
arms be swallowed up by that larger and more enduring vic- 
tory which shall make them captives to us in the bonds of 
sympathy, charity and happiness, and binds us with them 
in a holy brotherhood of confidence and esteem. 
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JiXCHANGE iJ^ABLE. 

Chureh and Home, Mr. Douthit's church paper, says: 
" Channing was loved by the Roman Catholics. When he 
died, the cathedral bells of Boston tolled a requiem, by order 
of the Catholic Bishop of New England." 

The Ruing Faith. — A sermon by S. J. Stewart, Bangor, 
Maine, on Sentimentalism, contains the following: "The 
criticism, often made, that the church is largely composed of 
sentimental women, has only been made possible because 
feeling has been considered more religious than thought in 
the church, and woman has not been taught to think. The 
criticism will be removed when woman realizes her mental and 
moral dignity, and when the church stands for truth as well 
as sentiment" 

The Universalitt Herald believes " that some Universal- 
ists contribute more to sustain opposing churches than their 
own, all of which is wrong. Many of our people are gener- 
ous, but it is too often the wrong way. If there is no Uni- 
versalis! church near them, let them strive to raise means 
sufficient to secure the services, of our ministers occasionally, 
if it is only once or twice a year. If this cannot be done, 
send what you can to the minister for the general good of the 
cause." 

The Independent. — Mary Clemmer prefaces her weekly let- 
ter to this paper as follows : " One looks into the faces of the 
men who make the Congress of the United States with a 
keen regret that the name ' politician ' to the best of the race 
has come to rank so low. The politician that prevails, the 
man who carries off so many of the best material prizes of 
the republic, is so selfish, so vulgar, so vulnerable to low ap- 
peals to sordid motives, that the best men in other profes- 
sions have come to hold themselves aloof and higher than 
the professed politician." 

The Siting Faith : " Most of us who believe in rational 
Christianity, Unitarians and Universalists, need to develop 
and apply our principles and ideas more thoroughly. There 
is great need of missionary work in most of our congrega- 
tion;. Are there not many of our people who appear to feel 
that if they pay their minister and go to church now and 
then, when they feel like it, they have done all that is requir- 
ed of them in connection with religion? But there is no real 
Christianity where there is no interest in the religious wel- 
fare of others and no effort to improve their condition. Ev- 
ery person possesses social influence, and no one can rightly 
claim exemption from the duty of neighborly invitation and 
cordiality to the unchurched." 

The Siting Faith advertises as follows : " Wanted 1— A 
thousand ministers, more or less, either men or women, to 
preach the new gospel of Liberalism in all the cities and 
towns and villages of the land. The old beliefs are dying 
everywhere, and the old ecclesiastical organizations are break- 
ing up. The half-way teachings of Conservative Unitarian- 
ism and Liberal Orthodoxy are equal no longer to the de- 
mands of the hour. The new Science and the new Morality 
are calling for a new church with a new theology, and a new 
consecration on the part of its teachers. The new church 
must be entirely modern and American in its spirit and meth- 
ods, and the new consecration must be like that which ani- 
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mated the souls of the seventy whom Jesus sent ont. Where 
shall these thousand ministers be found, and what must their 
qualifications be for the service required?" 

The Alliance. — " It was said of a certain politician, who 
was sent as consul to Cairo, Egypt, that he would steal the 
Egyptians' camels, steal their houses, and that nothing but 
the lack of transportation would save the pyramids them- 
selves. But now, not even the lack of transportation seems 
to stand in the way of the destruction of these ancient mon- 
uments. The present Khedive has taken a portion of the 
stones of one of the pyramids to build a mosque with, and 
certain private individuals, encouraged by the official exam- 
ple, are stealing the stones for building material. Unless 
there is some outside interference, the pyramids will melt 
away before the mercenaries living at their base. 

" The utiltarian would say that the useless tombs of the 
Pharaohs were better transformed into comfortable dwellings, 
and it may be sentimentalism that demands that they be kept 
intact, but it does seem like vandalism, nevertheless, to de- 
stroy one of the historic seven wonders of the world." 

Social Science Journal : " The Women's Education As- 
sociation, of Boston, in the third year of its existence, can 
make as brave a show of solid work for the improved educa- 
tion of women, as any society in America. Incorporated as 
an association of the best women in Boston, with a general 
mission of ' promoting the better education of women,' it has 
already become a power in the city. It has interested itself 
in the introduction of women to the Institute of Technology ; 
in the Harvard Examinations for Women ; in ttie scheme for 
private collegiate instruction for women in Cambridge ; in 
the Boston cooking school ; in the publication of tracts on 
moral and physical education ; in the school of art needle 
work ; in the teaching of sewing in public schools ; and in 
the establishment of the Girls' Latin School in Boston. Its 
4 parlor meetings ' furnish a select and influential audience for 
hearing and discussing important papers on the whole range 
of educational life. There is no end to the good work that 
may be done by such an association of the foremost women 
of any city or town." 

Our Home Life, a little Sunday paper published at Oak- 
land, Cal., in the interest of liberal thought, says : " No home 
is complete without books ; so form a family library as soon 
as possible. There are now cheap editions of the best books, 
and libraries grow from year to year. At first, buy only books 
that you want immediately to read. Do not be deluded into 
buying books because they are classics, or cheap, or that you 
may get rid of an agent. One book read is worth a dozen 
books looked at. No book is possessed till it is read. A 
good dictionary, atlas, and encyclopedia are indispensable for 

books of reference, the larger the better It is 

not necessary to have elegant book-cases for the reception of 
your library. Respectable hanging shelves can be bought in 
our cities and towns for a dollar and upward. A dollar spent 
in pine lumber and a little mechanical skill will make a larg- 
er and better one. Varnished pine is handsome enough for 
any parlor. A place for books will cry to be filled till it gets 
its prayer answered. Book-shelves preserve books. One 
shelf of books gathered together is a better library than 
twice the number scattered from attic to cellar. But if you 
only have one room, make a library in the corner of it." 

The Alliance.— David Swing writes of Bella Puella, a 
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" characteristic " young lady of the age, who has been seized 
with the Decorative Art mania in its worst form, nurtured 
from her youth in the classic shades of Boston, where they 
say " that after a summer or autumn night has been clear and 
still, and one living in the suburbs of that polite city has 
slept with his windows open, there may be found, in the 
morning, dust of eloquence and culture and music and pro- 
priety sprinkled on the curtains and bed-spread — a form of 
high manna for the sustenance of adjacent but less favored 
souls. An early life passed where the very air and dews thus 
favored art, urged forward the hereditary disposition of Bella 
Puella, and made her, at the age of eighteen, the possessor of 
the most ardent passion for decoration that has graced our 
land or country." Everything in and about her home shows 
the development of her esthetic taste. The horns of her fa- 
vorite cows are decorated with designs in oil, or lines of sen- 
timent from Virgil and Ovid. "In this charm of both art 
and memory even the milk-pails had a share, for when the 
milkmaids came out, dressed as they were in five shades of 
maroon and gold, one could read upon their buckets such 
verses as these : 

' Lovely milkmaid, ere we part. 
Give, oh ! give me back my heart.' 

In the interior of this home is exhibited the same rare in- 
stinct of the fitness of things which distinguishes many of 
our modern homes. Japanese banners hang upon Greek 
swords, and Chinese lanterns throw light upon an American 
gas fixture and upon an Athenian lamp of immortality ; while 
against the bronze statue of Socrates is resting a flint-lock 
musket found on the field of Bunker Hill. ... It was 
wonderful. It was incredible. It was awful, but it was not 
impossible. Great is nature, but greater by far is man and 
woman, when their taste can roam without restraint in fields 
where the fences built in narrow times are all down." 
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Under this hud will be noticed all book*, pamphlets, and magazine! re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit; also such news of literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader. 

Any fuilicmiitnt noticed in Hit column cam it ordered from tkit tffict. 



Selections most the Apocrypha, published by Roberts Bros., from Jan- 
sea, McClurg & Co, Chicago. Wisdom series, pp. 147, 50 cents. 

Thb Wisdom of Ibsvs, the son of Sirach. published by Roberts Bros., 
from Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. Wisdom series, pp. 170, 50 
cents. 

After Dogmatic Thfologv, WhatT By Giles B. Stebbins, Colby & 
Rich, publishers, Boston, pp. 144, 35 cents. 

Thi Dial, a monthly index of current literature, published by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 24, li per year. 

A Word with Josrph Cook, a lecture by Rev. J. H. Crooker, of LaPorte 
Ind., pp. so, 10 cents. 

Catalogue of Books for Sunday School Libraries, recommended by 
the Ladies' Commission on Sunday School Books, published by Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Boston, pp. 13. 

— The first two little books mentioned above disclose how 
much good bible the blank leaf between the Old and New Tes- 
tament stands for ; and what a pity it is that it should be ex- 
cluded. They also raise the question, should not other rare 
portions of the Bible be given the benefit of such dainty 
binding and mind-concentrating isolation. 

— Mr. Stebbins, in his "After Dogmatic Theology, What?" 
undertakes to substitute spiritualistic phenomena as evidences 
of the great religious beliefs in view of dogmatic assertion and 



an obsolete revelation. Mr. Stebbins is a gentleman of fine 
sensibilities and scholarly tastes, and we would look for the 
best there is on this subject in his writings. The book 
abounds in many choice quotations and elevated thoughts. 

— Mr. Crooker's pamphlet on Joseph Cook is one of many 
successful attempts to show the inconsistencies and incredi- 
bility of this great platfornur, sometimes taken for a reform- 
er. Mr. Cook has at least one of the characteristics of great- 
ness. "He never knows when he is whipped." Had the review- 
ed been less vulnerable Mr. Crooker's pamphlet would do him 
credit on the score of painstaking, ready and clear statement. 

— The catalogue of the Ladies' Commission, issued from 
time to time, offers the very best guide there is to children's 
reading in Sunday Schools, or out of them. 

— The publishers of the Dial promise us not only a list of 
the title pages of new books, but that the "editorial comment 
shall be made with conscientious freedom of opinion." If 
they adhere to this they will meet a real want. The general 
reader will welcome a fair, reliable guide that will discrimi- 
nate between the good and bad, or middling in books. This 
number is handsome in appearance, its reviews and literary 

notes bright and interesting. R. 

• 

— Prof. Swing's "Motives of Life," which has reached the 
fourth edition, is full of good thoughts on important, every- 
day subjects, written in a plain, pleasant style. It is one of 
Prof. Swing's best productions. There must have been much 
reading and thinking and balancing of philosophies to enable 
the author to write this book. And yet the result is here 
plainly and forcibly given so that a common reader can easily 
grasp if. Some of the chief powers that move humanity in 
this age and other ages are described and illustrated here. In 
short, it is a large book in a small compass. It is meat with- 
out bones. R. L. II. 

THE LIGHT OF ASIA. BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 

The ten years probation which Emerson recommends be- 
fore favorable judgment shall be passed on any book, seems 
not to have been insisted on in the case of this work. Dis- 
arming criticism, it has met with instant acceptance, captiva- 
ting by the intensity of its eastern color, light and atmos- 
phere. While quite willing to grant for it all the merits 
claimed, even deferring to those who think Edwin Arnold 
has written the poem of the century, I cannot allow that the 
story of Buddha and his religion has been fully or impartially 
told. The author has thrown himself into the attitude of a 
reverent admirer, lover and follower of the "man who knew." 
This is but just to the Buddhistic thought, which like a rich- 
ly stained window reveals its beauty only when studied from 
within. From its heart of hearts the poet paints its rational- 
ity, its glorious self-surrender, its all-embracing pity, its 
power to help, its achievements and its consolations. But 
no hint is given of limitation in the religion or its founder. 
They are perfect, altogether adorable and to be blindly imi- 
tated. A faith which holds three hundred millions by its 
doctrines, if not always by its precepts, is certainly worthy of 
careful study. If we would be true to ourselves and escape 
unharmed by oriental glamour, we should supplement our en- 
joyment of Mr. Arnold's poem by the reading of those au- 
thors who, standing at a remove from the fascinations of his 
faith, are open-eyed to its defects. Among many such, we 
may mention J. Freeman Clarke and Samuel Johnson ; "The 
Ten Great Religions" of the one and the "Oriental Relig- 
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ions" of the other are valuable contributions to the literature 
that aims to be fair . to the highest thought of mankind. 
More accessible than these works and more full is "Buddha," 
by C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, N. Y. In this beautifully 
written prose-poem we have a very complete and sympathetic 
bat uncolored, historical statement concerning this teacher 
and his system. In this presentation our author has mingled 
keenest appreciation and admiration with coolest criticism ; 
and while gladly exhibiting its tender sympathy with all liv- 
ing things, its purity, its call to self-conquest and self-forget- 
fulness, he as strongly shadows the unwisdom, inadequacies 
and errors of this' wide-spread faith. The vision of man's 
deliverance from the remorseless wheel of life, the links that 
bind action and consequence, the power to circumvent the 
power of fate and to control the controler — these Mr. Mills 
emphasizes, and no less clearly he shows the failure of this 
belief to meet the needs of humanity, the unrest and sadness 
of its to-day and the dreary outlook of its to-morrow. 

Let those who are almost persuaded to become Buddhists 
ask themselves, whether the satisfying, full-rounded truth has 
been spoken by this eastern prophet. M. E. B. . 

Syracuse, May 17th, 1880. 

Odd, or Even? 

" The greater part of it was written last summer in a hay 
loft," says Mrs. Whitney of her new book, "Odd, or Even." 
"I would take my books and paper and climb up on to the 
hay and over into a nook, until I was clear out of sight, and 
there stay the whole morning. Once in a while a friend 
would climb the ladder and peep over with a pleasant word 
or two, and then leave me alone." 

It is possible that the chapter in the book itself, entitled 
" The Hay-parlor," gives a fuller description of this secluded 
nook: 

"The men had left the little north corner-loft just comfort- 
ably piled with the new, fragrant hay-crop. All the rest of 
the barn-buildings — a chain of three — were stack full. Miss 
Amman always bargained for a 'hay-parlor.' 

"Across the wide window-space above the doors were 
strong wooden bars, against which, half way up, the middle 
mow pressed its affluent bulk, and the wind swayed pleasantly 
the stray, escaping locks. Over the bars the opening of the 
heavy shutter left a breezy space, and the wide cracks in the 
side-boardings of the old barn let the air sift through in a 
sweet, wandering way, even down in the low north corner; 
and the sunlight lay here and there in slender golden lines 
across, making the tangled stalks show an intricate, illumined 
meshwork. 

"Quite up in the shade, against a luxuriously heaped slope, 
they sat and leaned, — Miss Ammah and France Everidge. 
Miss Ammah had brought book and baskets. They had two 
hours yet before the early tea-bell; Mrs. Heybrook was rest- 
ing in her bed-room ; all across and through the roadway, 
doorway, open house and farm-yard dropped delicious silence; 
it was the luxury of absolute uninterruption and the absence 
of all claim upon them. At first it was too delightful for 
anything but itself. Book and work waited." 

Here is a golden hint for the book-makers. Let all our 
books be written in a hay loft! we are tempted to exclaim. 
Certainly an unusual aroma and freshness is from some 
cause suggested in the earlier chapters describing the whole- 
some life at Heybrook Farm. We could imagine the theo- 
logical passages were written with less favorable surround- 



ings, and turn from them with relief to the pictures of the 
sweet home life up in the New Hampshire hills, — to Mother 
Heybrook, Rael, Lyman, and Sarell Gately. 

Mrs. Whitney owes much of her charm as a writer to her 
art of telling plain truth, from which she seldom departs. 
Her country people are apt to be genuine country people; her 
country life is seldom ornamented into unreality to make a 
dish to set before the king. With what brave forgetfulness of 
her audience she dashes into the spirit of the chase of that 
"veritable outlaw and guerilla, the white rooster," while Mrs. 
Heybrook, watching the pursuit from the porch, calls out 
nervously : 

" He'll be over the wall into the gardin' I Look out, Rael ! 
he'll get under the barn. Don't yon dare to let him, Lyman 
Heybrook! Father! keep this way more, and Rael '11 have 
him!" 

"Father kept this way, Lyman made a rush, the white 
rooster flew screaming over Israel's shoulder, and the next 
minute, scrambling to ground in a cloud of dust and feathers, 
scuttled tumultuously under the sill of the barn and disap- 
peared. 

" 4 Well, you are smart men folks, — three of you !' ejacu- 
lated Mother Heybrook, laughing, too, with all her might, as 
she was apt to do if ever she tried to scold. 

"'Lyman, let alone poking! You needn't pertend; he's 
just where you meant he should be.' " 

Such description positively authenticates the incident, and 
we have no more doubt of the reality of the chase than of 
the discovery of America. 

Decidedly the best character in the book, the strongest and 
most truthfully drawn, is Miss Sarell Gately, the buxom, 
efficient, clear-headed hired girl at Heybrook Farm. It may 
be doubted if the writer herself suspects the full worth of 
the sterling young woman she depicts, when she marries her 
princely farmer hero to a city girl of less ability and more 
culture. But we do not care to be captious with such a book 
before us, the brightness and freshness of which is sure to 
give general pleasure and increase the already large number 
of Mrs. Whitney's admirers. R. 



EXCURSIONS BY THB BACHELOR OF THOUGHT 
AND NATURE. 

MARION BRVSON. 



A call was recently made for the donation of books to a 
Sunday School library ; the school is a large one and often 
has need of replenishing its stock of mental wares. This 
time instead of sending off for a new supply of "goodie 
books," — the blue-skim-milk of morbid emotion — the church 
was asked for a contribution of such reading matter as 
might prove useful and interesting. So it happened that 
the writer was approached by a good lady, with copy in hand 
of Thoreau's Excursions, quite anxious to know if such a 
book was fit for their Sunday school library. In some way 
unaccountable, the book in question had found a place in 
the corner of her trunk, years ago, and there remained undis- 
turbed, for its contents yet were wholly unknown to her. 
It having no real thought value to the owner, how natural 
to look upon it as just the one for a Sunday school donation. 
Moth eaten and stained by age, musty and chilled by long 
disuse, obscure and without favor, the "Excursions" had come 
to light again. And still their quaint thoughts breathed the 
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tone of deep inspiration, and kept time, as of old, with the 
pulse of warm, animated nature. What could be done now 
better than lay claim to the poor waif so long imprisoned, 
starved, neglected, shut off, as it were, from the reach of sym- 
pathetic friends. Such isolation might have proved fatal; hearty 
thanks for the final release, even though it should come in an- 
swer blind, to the call of an orthodox Sunday school committee. 
How often the wild seed-thoughts of a restless nature are cast 
about homeless and alone, abiding in patience the time they 
may happily prove to be, angels in disguise. 

Sunday school excursions to the country are looked upon as 
one of the best means of recreation and improvement, and 
yet, to many, what danger and distrust hedge the way of 
excursions, with a liberal high priest, from whose lips 
they might learn, in joyous freedom, the wondrous facts of 
life and nature. Deprive truth-loving children, or crusty 
adults even, of the fellowship of nature's true interpreters, 
working in the spirit of religious faith, inquiring, unfettered, 
and they will seek out other company; well it is if they are 
not soon found rioting in the slums of " yellow-back-litera- 
ture." Can there not be reading for the young fresher, and 
more attractive than is the base cruelty of savage border-life, 
or the wishy-washy effusions still too often labelled " S. S. 
Library?" If children must have something tinged with the 
spirit of native wildness, let them take healthy excursions in 
free, sunny thought-land, guided, protected by master hands 
and loving hearts, pure, original, reverent 



FAMILIAR TEXTS FROM MODERN PROPHETS. 

Great Truths are portions of the soul of man ; 
Great Souls are portions of Eternity. — Lowell. 

Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm center lays its moveless base. — Lowell. 

In general, those who nothing have to say, 
Contrive to spend the longest time in doing it. 

— Lowell. 

Nature and books belong to the eyes that see them. It 
depends on the mood of the man, whether he shall see the 
sunset or the fine poem. There are always sunsets and there 
is always genius ; but only a few hours so serene that we can 
relish nature or criticism. — Emerson. 

So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

— William Cullen Bryant. 

Lo 1 all grow old and die — but see again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses — ever gay and beautiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. — Bryant. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night — Longfellow. 



There are moments in life, when the heart is so full of emo- 
tion, 

That if by chance it be shaken, or into its depths like a peb- 
ble 

Drops some careless word, it overflows, and its secret 
Spilt on the ground like water, can never be gathered together. 

— Longfellow. 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 

— Longftllow. 

Honor and blessings on his head 
While living, good report when dead, 
Who, not too eager for renown, 
Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown ! 

— Longfellow. 
Each man's chimney is his Golden Mile-stone; 
Is the central point, from which he measures 

Every distance 
Through the gateways of the world around him. 

—Longfellow. 

What Hell may be I know not ; this I know — 

I cannot lose the presence of the Lord ; 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity ; the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So where I go 

He goes; and better fire-walled hell with him 

Than golden-gated Paradise without— Whittier. 

Leave what you've done for what you have to do; 
Don't be " consistent," but be simply true. — Holmes 

Run, if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like a man, but don't be worked to death ; 
And with new notions, — let me change the rule — 
Don't strike the iron till it's slightly cool. — Holme 

Be firm ! One constant element in luck 

Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. — Holmes. 

Measure not the work 
Until the day 's out and the labor done; 
Then bring your gauges. If the day's work 's scant, 
Why, call it scant; affect no compromise; 
And, in that we have nobly striven at least. 
Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 
And honor us with truth, if not with praise. 

—Elitabeth Barrett Browning. 

A holiday of miserable men 

Is sadder than a burial-day of kings. 

—Elitabeth Barrett Browning. 

Liberal Thought and Culture. 

PAPERS FOR THE TIMES, 

On Literature, Philosophy and Religion, Edited by rVallf 
Lewin. 

To American readers, this work has especial interest as sn 
able exponent of liberal thought and culture in England, be- 
ing written, as the Inquirer says, " in the interests of a R»- 
tional Religious Faith and Spiritual Philosophy." Quarterly 
parts 30 cts. each; yearly subscriptions, $1.00; volumes one 
and two, forming first series, (complete in themselves,) boards, 
$1.25 ; half Calf, $1.75 ; Calf, g. e., $2.25 ; Russia, $2-5°; 
each, or the two volumes in one, $2.40, $3.00, $3.50 and t+oo, 
respectively ; in all cases carriage free, from Mr. Lewin, IJ5 
Bridge St., Birkenhead, Eng. Prospectus and lists post free- 
Remittances should be by Bank Draft, U. S. Currency Notes, 
or Post Office Money Order. 
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** Uhtpt " Sunday School Lessons. — Skbies V. 

HUSOti bj ■Dlit;," Im 57, ft IiikM Ms Omp, Ilk. 
OwM (10 Uaou.) 104s. BarMnnHtitLMk. 

CHANNDVO, 

AMD THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

BY W. C. GANNETT. 

(The reference! are to the one-volume " Works," Amer. ed., and the 
"ew one- volume "life" of Chinning.) 

Lesson III. 
Channing, the Preacher. 



&> In the Parsonage. 

The Household. The mother- treasurer; the sisters' per- 
quisites ; the closet-study and the attic-bed. A merry house- 
hold all but he,— he absorbed in "subjects," hiding in the study, 
solemn with "the load which weighed down my mind at the 
beginning of my ministry." Bat "never a selfish act," said 
his brother. — "In the morning,. when I see any of my friends 
after the night's separation, let me receive them as new gifts 
from God."— (life, pp. 98, no- 113.) 

In the Study. His private papers show him toiling to shape 
himself to perfectness by self-examinations and self-disci- 
plines. — " Let me do much in secret, — pray, struggle, purify 
myself for my people. Let none know." — "My most painful, 
humble duties first and most attentively." — "Whenever I en- 
joy, let me ask how I can diffuse this happiness : when I suf- 
fer, how I can relieve similar suffering." ("As gems are 
formed," Life, pp. 103, 30a) 

2. Ia Society. 

His Realness of Manner. " Mr. Charming asks how you do, 
and when you say you are well, he replies, 'I am very glad, 
as if it were of real importance to him : and when he says < It 
is a beautiful day,' you think of the morning of Creation when 
the sons of God shouted for joy 1 " 

Parish-Calls. As a young man an indefatigable pastor. 
The title " Reverend " was most disagreeable to him. Among 
his rules for parish-calls : " Let my visits be ministerial, se- 
rious." — In conversation let me feel I shall gain more by can- 
dor than by victory." — "Let me draw persons from evil-speak- 
ing and injurious subjects by catching some thought suggested 
and making it the ground for remark." — "Pray stop: for if 
you go on, I shall feel bound to repeat every word to the per- 
son you are speaking of." — "Let me every day give away 
something, and daily deny myself something that 1 may have 
more to give away." He never laid up a cent, and was often 
wholly destitute. ("Always poor," Life, pp. in, 129-131. 
"The two insane and aged paupers," Miss Peabody's Remin- 
iscences of Channing, p. 41.) 

3. In the Pulpit. 

The Sermons. The young preacher quickly grew popular ; 
within six years the little society had to build a large new 
church ; a dozen years more and he was the Boston preacher. 
Yet no anecdotes, no quotations, no illustrations even, made 
the sermons so attractive. They were sermons in one color, — 
Sermons from the Soul, of the Soul, to the Soul ; sermons of 
" the Perfect Life," " the Life of God in the soul of Man." It 
was the man in the sermon that was the illustration. 

The Preacher. " Delicate in frame, but of a great presence!' 
(Dewey.} " Scarce body enough to anchor his soul to earth." 
(Bellows.) A wide, clear brow, with eyes deep, large, yearn- 
ing, "so communicative that his friends disputed about the col- 
or which was lost.in the expression." (Bartol.) "That won- 



derful voice, thrilling one as if it issued from the inmost -deep 
of the spirit" (Furness.) "Henry Clay's voice was called a 
band of music, Webster's was a trumpet, Channing's was a 
harp. What is saturated with spirit goes, though in but a 
whisper from the lips : how his syllables went into the congre- 
gation and sought out every cranny in the galleries I" (Bartol.) 
His reading of the Bible was more than any commentary : and 
"into the hymns he read more than I could afterward find." 
(Emerson.) Of his prayer, — "I was thrilled as never before 
by the thought of a man's communing with God face to face." 
(Miss Peabody, then a child of nine years.) After certain pas- 
sages in his sermons, all over the church could be heard the 
sound of people drawing breath. — " Preaching was the great 
action of his life." (Dewey.) ("A Sunday morning in Federal 
St Church," Life, pp. 386-9.) Also, see the Channing Me- 
morial Number of " Unity," April 1, 1880. 

4. The True Preacher, sketched by Channing himself. 
The Consecration. "No man is fitted to preach or promote 

Christianity, who is not fitted to die for it" (Life, p. 381.) 

The Preacher's Associates. A fellow-worker with the re- 
formers, martyrs, prophets, Christ, angels, God. (Life, pp. 
302, 37a) 

The Preacher's Central Truth, and the Test of his fitness. 
" Your work is to preach the Perfect." ( Works, p. 283, Life, 
P- 374-) 

The Means to the Preacher's End. (1.) Study: Inspiration ? 
Yes, but not to the idle, passive mind. "Your parish must 
contain no harder laborer than yourself." (2.) Inward Expe- 
rience: "Be what you preach." To see God, be like God. 

How to Preach. (1) Plainly, simply. " Exaggerate noth- 
ing for effect," — the pulpit sin. "In the long run nothing ia 
so strong as simplicity." — (2) Earnestly. Fervent in deliver- 
ing your discourse, but " rather, fervent in preparing it"— (3) 
With moral courage. " Honor all men; love all men ; but fear 
none. Wait not to be backed by numbers."— (4) Feel the 
greatness of your office. "Greater than thrones." "The di- 
vinest art is that which awakens the god like in the breast of 
our brother."— (5) Conditions of true eloquence. Only possi- 
ble when great principles have become the very substance of 
the soul. (Life, pp. 303-6.) (For above passages, see the 
" Charge at Dwighfs Ordination " in 1840, in Works, pp. 283- 
290. Golden words, the whole of it,— Channing's "Epistle to 
Timothy. " Other noble thoughts on the Ministry, cabinet ed 
in Life, pp. 300-310, 362-383.) 

5. Three Periods in Channing's Life. 

It was an invalid's life, throughout By 1824 he had to ask 
his people for a colleague, and from that time on gradually 
withdrew from work in the pulpit to work at the writing-desk, 
and spent long months of the year in Newport quiet. " I need 
several lives to do what I feel I have to do," he said : but, in- 
valid as he was, he embraced three careers in his one life. He 
was (1) The Preacher and Pastor, 1803-1815. (2) The Religi- 
ous Reformer, 1815-1830. (3) The Social Reformer, 1830- 
1842. — Before passing to the second, we must glance at New 
England Puritanism to know what be reformed. 

(Talk into Channing's thoughts with the] class, — and about 
sermons and church-going. What is the most interesting kind 
of sermon? the most impressive ? the most helpful? Which 
of "the preacher's three P's, — Proving, Painting, Persuading," 
is the most important ? Which had Channing ? Have not the 
people any " three P's," as listeners ? What are they 1 What 
good do you let yourself get from church-going ? How can 
the people help their minister to preach well ?) 

Copyright. 1880, by W. C. Oannxtt. 
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For the members : 



WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 

AND WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of these Societies is to be held at Mil- 
waukee, June 1 5 — 18, 1880. The full programme will be duly 
announced, and we have every reason to expect a session of 
cheer and energy. The churches are requested to plan early 
to be present with large delegations. 

JENK. Ll. JONES, Secretary. 

Church of the Redeemer, Milwaukee, May 15, 1880. 
To Unitarian and other Independents: 

Dear Brethren: — We, the members of the First Unita- 
rian Society, esteem it a great pleasure to extend to you our 
hospitality. We desire to see, at the coming session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, all who wish to join in the 
work it represents. The object of the meeting is to promote 
"Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion;" to foster 
the spirit of true piety; to increase the scope of practical 
philanthropy ; and to " unite," under our spirit and purpose, 
"many men of many minds." Fraternally yours, 
' H. H. Button, 1 
J. R. Stuart, \ Trustees. 
Alice B. Norris, ) 
William Thorndike, Treasurer. 
W. O. White, Secretary. 
G. E. Gordon, Pastor. 
Delegates and individuals wishing to unite with the work of 
the Conference, will be received at the church, situated on Cass 
St., near Martin, by friends, who will provide homes for all. 

Arrangements are being made with the Railroads and Boats 
to return at reduced rates those who pay full fare in coming. 

The Western Unitarian Conference at Cincinnati, 
last May, in apportioning its expenses for the following year, 
named to each society the amount it was requested to con- 
tribute. 

Although many of the societies have paid, and some prompt- 
ly and even in excess of apportionment, yet to meet the ex- 
penses incurred a deficiency exists, which should be made up 
. before the approaching annual meeting, June 15th, at Milwau- 
kee. This can easily be done by the prompt action of the 
societies that have not yet contributed. Their best endeav- 
ors to aid in obtaining such desirable result is earnestly re- 
quested. Joseph Shippen, Treasurer. 

St. Louis, Mo., 417 Fine St., May 1, 1880. 

St. Louis, May 22, 1880. 

Editor of Unity : 

Dear Sir. — Please acknowledge the receipt from First Uni- 
tarian Society, Jackson, Mich., through Rev. I. C. Billman, 
of $18, a contribution to the Western Unitarian Conference; 
also that the contribution acknowledged from Cincinnati, 
April 13, ($45), was additional to $125 received February 18, 
making $170. Joseph Shippen, Treasurer. 

OHIO CONFERENCE. 

A meeting of the Ohio Conference of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Churches will be held in Meadville, Pa., on June 8th, 
9th, and joth. Addresses are expected from Rev. Wm. Hen- 
ry Channing and Rev. Rush R. Shippen ; essays from Rev. 
F, L. Hosmcr, of Cleveland, and Rev. J. T. Lusk, of Mari- 
etta ; . t,o be followed by discussion by the members of the 
.Conference. In connection with the exercises of the Confer- 
ence will occur the Commencement exercises of the Theo- 
logical School. Sermon by Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer, D. D., on 
the evening of the 9th, and the graduation exercises of the 
Senior Class on Thursday, June 10th. 

All Unitarian and other Liberal Christian churches of Ohio, 
Western Pennsylvania, and Western New York, are invited 
to attend, and the church at Meadville extend the hospitali- 
ties of its homes to delegates. Those intending to be pres- 
ent are requested to send me their names in due season. 

James T. Bixby, 
Pastor of Independent Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 

Meadville. 
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SECOND SERIES. 
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ica. The papers will appear from time to time through the 
year. The list, as thus far arranged, is as follows : 

Robert Browning by Prof. C. C. Everett. 

RusKIN James Mac A lister. 

"George Eliot," J. W. Chadwick. 

Geo. MacDonald Mrs. A. W. Br other ton. 

Spenser Prof. J. T. Bixby. 

Huxley C.D.B. Mills. ' 

Tyndall, T.B. Forbush. 
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Carlyle, 

Morley J.H. Crooker. 
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Elizabeth Thurber, $2.00; Mrs. Mary B. Whitman, $1.50; 
Villah M. Pratt, $1.50; Prof. F. W. Clark, $1.50 ; John D. 
Caldwell, $1.50 ; Rowland Ellis, sr., $1.50 ; Miss Lizzie M; 
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"Unity" Sunday School Lessons.— Series V* Chan- 
ning, and the Unitarian Movement in America, by W. C< 
Gannett. Published by " Unity," Room>57, 75 Madison St, 
Chicago, 111. One set (10 Lessons), 10 cts.; 25 or more sets, 

5 cts. each. 

UNITY LEAFLETS. 

The Unitarian Movement in America, and Channing's Re- 
lation to it, by W. C. Gannett, 5 cts. per single copy ; 25 cts, 
per doz.; two dollars per hundred. *• 
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Llberwl Honks. 

Publications of the American Unitarian Association and 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, and oth- 
er Liberal publications, kept for sale or promptly obtained. 
Visitors to Chicago who sympathize with our work are cor- 
dially invited to call. Correspondence concerning liberal 
works and methods cheerfully attended to. 



Western Unitarian Conference. 

BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Whereas, We feel the great need of rallying the Liberal 
minds of the West around one common center; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all 
, thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the Kingdom 
of God. (Adopted at Chicago, May 14, 1875.) 

The 26th Annual Session of this body will be held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 15-17, at the Unitarian Church on Cass 
street, near Martin. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tueaday. June 15. 

Opening Sermon by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann 
Arbor. Subject: " Religious Culture ; "_ 
Wednesday, June 16. 
Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Organization : Reports of Officers. 
Discussion :— Subject, " Charity Problems," intro- 
duced by Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, 111. 
Sermon by Rev. HowardN. Brown, of Brookline, 

.Mass. 

Thursday, June 17. 

Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. E. I. Galvin, of 
Chicago, 111. 

Discussion :—" The Work of the Western Confer- 
ence," introduced by Revs. J. H. Crooker, of La 
Pprte, and Oscar Crate, pf Iowa City. 



8 P. M. 



9 A. M. 

10 " 

2 P. M. 



9 A. M. 



io 



2 P. M. Discussion :— " The Present Tendencies of Religious 
Thought," introduced by Rev. H. M. Simmons, of 
Mad ison ; followed by W. C. Gannett, of St. Paul, 
and T. B. Forbush, of Detroit. 
" Platform Meeting. Theme: — "Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion." 



The Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 

"Th? froiidjs saved by the breath of t ie school children."— Talmud. 

JArt. II. The objects of this Society shall be to elevate 
the character, enlarge the influence, increase the number of 
Sunday Schools, to multiply and improve the quality of Sun- 
day School instrumentalities. 

Annual Membership, $l.oo. Life j Membership, $io.oo. 
Subscriptions earnestly solicited. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of this Society will 

be held in the Unitarian Church at Milwaukee, Wis., be- 
ginning at io A. M. on 

Friday, Jane 18. 
The annual report will be read by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, and 
Miss M. E. Beals, of St. Paul, will present a report on 
"Unity Clubs" and similar activities in connection with the 
Liberal Societies in the West. 



Antioeh College 

Yellow Spring, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the modern sciences, 
and literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young 
men for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200. Address forcatalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 



Liberal Thought and Culture. 

Papers for the times, on Literature, Philosophy and Religion, 
EDITED BY WALTER LEWIN. 
To American readers, this work has especial interest as an 
able exponent of liberal thought and culture in England, be- 
ing written, as the Inquirer says, "in the interests of a Ra- 
tional Religious Faith and Spiritual Philosophy." Quarterly 
parts 30 cts. each ; yearly subscriptions, $1.00; volumes one 
and two, forming first' series, (complete in themselves,) boards 
Si. 25 ; half Calf, $1.75 ; Calf, g. e., $2.25 ; Russia, $2.50 ; 
each, or the two volumes in one, $2.40, $3-oo, $3.50 and $4.00, 
respectively; in all cases carriage free, from Mr. Lewin, 13, 
Bridge St., BirkenheadEng. Prospectus and lists post free. 
Remittances should be by Bank Draft, U. S. Currency Notes, 
or Post Office Money Order. 
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BTTOAT-BCHOOt tOTXOIS AUB 80X08, by J. Vila Blake; a 
pamphlet containing six Service! and a few picked Songs. Single copy, 
25 cis.; per cot. $a.oo; per 100. $10.00. Manilla edit. on (plainer, but 
much more durable), per too, $8.00. 

OLD TXBTAUKT LX88CK8 -No. 1, Genesis; No. 9, Moses. Also. New 
Test me nt Parables, by J. C. Learned. Schedule of topics, with refer- 
ences for reading and memory, and li t of refereuce books. This gives the 
widest range for the individual, and is all that is needed by many teachers. 
One card of either series, with circular, 3 cts. Ten cards, with two circu- 
lars, 35 cts. Fifty cards, with five circulars, $1.00. 

U N ITY LESSON S. 

FXB8T BXUXS— "Corner Stones of Character"— by Mrs. K.G.Wells, 1a 
lessons (6slipsV Single sets, 10 cts. 95 sets or more, 5 cis. per set. 
Bound in pamphlet and interleaved for notes, single copies, 15 cts. : per 
dot., $1.95. 

SXCOOT eifillS— "Home Life"— by Mis. Susan I. Lesley and Mrs. E. 
L. Head, 1a Ussons (6 slips). Same forms and prices as above, 

TEX2D SKX18 ''School Life"— by Mrs. F. B. Ames. 1a lessons (6 
slips). Same forms and prices as above. 

MUSTH S?lXX8-"The Growth of the Hebrew Religion"— by W. C. 
Gannett Single copy, 15 cts. ; 5 or more, 1a cts. each. 

A OHABT (9x14 inches), to 90 with Series IV.. showing the four strata 
in Old Testament literature, with the chief religious events at-d probable 
dates of the books in each age. A convenience to fasten in one's Bible. 
Per copy, 5 cts. 

FlfTE 8I1H8— Channing and the Unitarian Movement in America— 10 
lessons in course of publication ; ready in pamphlet foimbySept, isl 
Prices as above. 

81XTS SXXXXfl— Theodore Parker and the Critical and Transcendental 
Movement. Publication to begin Sept 1, 2880. Prices as above. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

SIKHS A— "Saying* of Jestu"— 10 cards, illuminated ; per package, 

15 cts. 

61BZXS 8 — "Kindnew to Animal," — 10 card,, illuminated; per pack- 
age. IOCIS. 

SXVIB 0— "Corner Stone, of Character"— i, card,; can be uted with 
Lesson, Series I. above, on "Uniform Lesson" plan. Per package, so cts. 
Photograph, verses, tinted card ; the whole very pretty. 

T0?L CHIST for workers in Liberal Sunday-Schools, 8 page pamphlet. 
Price 5 cts. 

TBI SITUS TO VAX] BOHI FLIASAKf .-Printed on heavy tinted pa- 
pe , and designed for home walls where there are children. r*rice, so cts. 
per dex., or 5 cts. ptr copy. 

S P E C I A L S E R VICES. 

Fob Christmas. Easter, Flower and Fruit Sundays. 
A 8I17IC1 OF MI1C7, with Hymns printed. Arranged by ihe Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Preventic n of Cruelty to Animals 
Furnished free by that Society. Selected Poems for such Services, 48 pp. 
S cts. each. 

SU7I0I OASS rOB "TSUI BZOTB8" (a Temperance 8ociety with a 
three months' pledge, designed for Sunday-Schools); 35 cts. per dozen. 
Silk Badges for the same, 50 cts. per dos. 
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PREPARATION. 

TOZT7 SniSA7-SCE00L 5MVIC18 and Songs, by J. Vila Blake, 
II. ready Nov. 1st, 1880. 

BOW TO CABI7 OS A SUI1IIA7-SCB00L ; a booklet of suggestions, by J 

LI. Jones. Ready Sept. 1st. 

8U« DAY-SCHOOL TOOL CHI ST. Revised edition. Ready Oct 1, 1880. 



Prospect Hill School. 

For young ladies. Greenfield, Mass. Opens Sept. 15th. 
Board and tuition $350 a year. Apply to 

Rf.v. J. F. Moors, Principal. 

IOWA CONFERENCE. 

The Iowa Association of Unitarian and other Independent 
Churches will hold its annual meeting at Humboldt, June 29- 
July i, 1880. Sermons will be preached by Revs. Hunting, 
Jones, and Miss M. A. Saffbrd. Papers will be read by Rev. 
J. P. Davis, Wm. Ward, of Algona, Mrs. C. A. Ingham, and 
others. The new church at Humboldt is to be dedicated at 
this time, and the most cordial and earnest invitation is ex- 
tended to all Liberal friends to take this occasion of visit- 
ing this interesting educational center. 

C. T. COLE, Secretary. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 10, 1880. 





Visitors to Chicago 

ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE STOCK 

OF 

F 

fVlO#a«pltf ojer Wofkg Of &tt 
0"cnK Stobe. 
WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MAKING 

Picture Frames, 

In which we are Leaders of Novelties. 

WOLCOTT & Co., 
181 State Street, Palmer House, 
CHICAGO. 



TEACH THE CHILDREN 

TO MAKE 

(Beautiful (Brackets and Easels, 

Paier Knives, Book Marks, Etc. 
WITH THE SCROLL SAW. 

Arthur Hope's New " Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid 
Work" explains the art most completely, tells what tools 
are needed, and gives a number of choice new designs. It 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

Scroll Saws, Archery, Mechanics' Tools, 4o. 

JOHN WILKINSON, 



TV State St., 



Cliicago. 



CHARLKS H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney bnd Cott nave lor at Law, 

And Attokmky in Patent CAWts. 
'facte* ttttd B train was of fio»-Reelde,nts attended to. 

' 'Wg&JS&ffii*. 1 7S Edison Str ttt . 

tdtson, WU. ) Chicago. 
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^pI\EFATOr\Y. 



For the third time "Unity" yields the larger part 
of its space to the interests of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. This number will be used as an 
Annual by that body, and we hope it will contribute, 



somewhat, to the interest and efficiency of the 
Annual Session, which convenes for business this 
morning, at Milwaukee, as well as to strengthen 
the bonds of fraternity between the scattered work- 
ers throughout the wide West. 

This third Unity Annual is offered to the 26th 
Annual Session of this conference, which cele- 
brates its 28th Anniversary in this meeting. Twice 
during the trying days of our last war the Unitari- 
ans of the West thought that a Conference was of 
little significance, until they were sure of a country 
in which to plant it, and so the Annual Meetings 
were omitted. 

The relation of Unity to this Conference is purely 
an unwritten one. The bonds are those of the 
spirit, and not of the letter ; yet their constituency 
are so far identical, and their aims so similar, that 
it is not strange if our readers may not always be 
able to tell where the Editor ends, and the Secre- 
tary begins. 

The Report of the Treasurer, J. Shippen, Esq.; 
of the Sunday School Society, by F. L. Hosmer; 
of Mrs. Jones on the work of the women of the con- 
ference, and Miss Beal's report on the Literary and 
Social Club life, in connection with the Liberal 
churches of the West, will be noticed in next issue, 
also reports of the Milwaukee meetings. 
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THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 
Whose annual meeting is held in Milwaukee this 
week, brings together thoughtful men and women, 
from many parts of these Western States, to con- 
sult about the best means to promote religion with- 
out binding people with the special religious creeds 
of the past. 

We think that there are many thousands of intel- 
ligent people in these States, in and outside of 
churches, who want some religious associations, 
where they can unite in getting and doing good, 
without being limited in their beliefs and in their 
search for more religious light. They also want to 
bring up their children religiously, where their 
young and tender minds shall be trained in relig- 
ious and moral ways according to the best light we 
now have on these very important things. With- 
out blaming or censuring anybody, we may say, 
these are times in which there is a very great and 
general dissatisfaction concerning the common re- 
ligious teaching. Scientific knowledge is growing, 
and shames the popular religious teaching more 
and more every year. Therefore there is great 
need of religious societies and Sunday-schools and 
the dissemination of good literature, in harmony 
with the best intelligence of the age, and to have 
these multiplied. This Western Conference would 
gladly, if it could, organize religious societies and 
Sunday-schools, and libraries of the best religious 
literature, in every Western town. It seeks to do 
this according to its ability. Alas 1 so limited ! 
Some of the 

MEANS ALREADY USED 

are these : By voluntary contributions annually 
from some churches, the Secretary of the Con- 
ference, Rev. J. LI. Jones, of Janesville, Wis., is 
employed part of his time in visiting places where 
there is need of liberal religious societies such as 
we mentioned. He often travels for nights and 
days to preach and lecture and converse on the re- 
ligious needs of our times. He does much in get- 
ting local religious conferences in many States ap- 
pointed and sustained, where many good sermons 
and essays are delivered and means and ways dis- 
cussed. He also gives much of his time (without 
any salary) to edit this paper, Unity, which has 
exactly the same aim as the Conference, though it 
is not financially connected with the Conference. 
Some of us think that it should be so connected, 
because it is trying to do in its way what the Con- 



ference endeavors to do. A Western Sunday-School 
Society is also doing good work in publishing and 
circulating Sunday-school lessons and services and 
music, and several literary tools to aid in training 
children and youth reasonably, in accordance with 
scientific methods in religion. Headquarters are 
established at 75 Madison street, Chicago, where 
Unitarian and other freshest literature is kept on 
hand, and where all communications in relation to 
this kind of religious need and work will be prompt- 
ly attended to. There is also a Woman's Liberal 
Union in connection with the headquarters in Chi- 
cago, anxious to organize religious and literary 
societies or clubs in many places, and ready to ren- 
der helps, if applied to, in forming such clubs any- 
where. 

These are some of the means that are used to 
promote a religion in favor of full liberty of thought 
and hearty fellowship, in order to produce in men 
and women the best character. This important 
work would go on much more rapidly if we had 
more 

ENTHUSIASM, MONEY, AND MEN. 

If the friends of this kind of religion could be 
stirred up to feel more intensely the need of spread- 
ing it, then more money would be given to sustain 
more liberal societies and ministers where they are 
needed — our Unity paper could be enlarged and 
improved, and become a mighty power for purity 
and righteousness and reasonableness, in religion 
and politics. O, what need is there for a journal 
that will stand for truth and right, above all sects 
and parties, and be strong and popular enough to 
be a terror to bigots and evil-doers ! 

This is one of the great needs of our day. But 
much money is necessary to start and sustain it. 

Farhaps real liberal religion needs men even 
more than money ; men of brain ability and ten- 
der affections ; men that can interest and enthuse 
the common people ; men rational and reverential ; 
men that can teach well without being " dry sticks " ; 
men that will not be disrespectful toward good folks 
called "old fogies"; men that are alive and pro- 
gressive, and yet considerate of other people's con- 
sciences ; men that will go out anywhere to serve 
religious freedom and fervor, regardless of salary, 
feeling assured that they will be financially paid by 
and by, as their value is found out. There are a few 
such men, but they are more scarce than money. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with 
the Western Conference in its aim, methods, and 
needs, will excuse us for these few plain words of 
needed information. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES. 
Many religious people who want religious socie- 
ties with large liberty of thought, are such readers 
and thinkers as to demand the best preachers in 
small towns and communities, just such as large 
cities demand, when such small places can pay only 
for small talents. So many liberal in religion can- 
not call a minister such as they want, and so would 
rather be without any minister than call one that is 
not " smart " enough. This is probably the case in 
hundreds of places. And where there is no minis- 
ter, seldom is there a religious society maintained 
in a live, growing condition. What a pity it is that 
these friends of religion and liberty do not oftener 
organize Sunday-schools and hold religious meet- 
ings regularly, even on a small scale in parlors, and 
have short discourses and conversations by men 
and women who are not " ordained," in the tech- 
nical sense ! Methodism in England thrived that 
way. Thousands of men who earned their living 
at their various trades through the week, would 
preach and hold religious services regularly on Sun- 
days in thousands of places that could not support 
ordained preachers. We believe that there are very 
many well educated men and women among the 
liberal religious people of the West who could do 
much good that way, if some plan were devised to 
employ them. Why will not the Western Confer- 
ence try to start some such system ? Some new 
methods ought to be tried. 



WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE? 

Some intensely earnest men grow in an orthodox 
church until they cannot sincerely conform any 
longer with the creed and usages of that church, 
so they have to go elsewhere. They find a Liberal 
church, professing to have no creed, its lines of 
longitude and latitude purely "imaginary" still as 
real as if printed in a book and sanctioned by coun- 
cil ! These men keep growing (if it is growth) till 
they can no longer keep within the imaginary 
boundary of that liberal church, and they must say 
so in order to be sincere. And now they have to 
leave again, and find some larger liberty. The or- 
thodox brethren parted with them in tears, said 
they were sorry to have such good men go, and 
said that they hoped these men might keep friendly 
with them — that differences of opinion ought not to 
make them strangers and enemies to each other. 
But they had to part. They had also to part ex- 
actly the same from the liberal church, and the 
brethren of that church also hoped that they might 
keep friendly with them. These departing men 



know well that, in both cases," however friendly 
they may meet with those they parted from, 
they will never be looked upon as if they had not 
parted. Now, what is the difference between the 
two partings ? To be sure, the orthodox church 
professed to have limitations and boundaries, and 
stuck to them. The liberal church had its bounda- 
ries further off, and professed to have none ; still it 
had them quite as surely, as the brethren found 
when they went over to them. There is no need to 
quarrel about these facts. Let us frankly confess 
that every church has its boundaries. 

CHURCHES IN HOMES. 
Since there are so many liberal religious people 
scattered over these States in communities where 
there are no liberal churches, and no Sunday-schools 
to which they can send their children, only those 
which teach children what they must deny when 
they get older, how important for such people to 
have some religious services and teachings regular- 
ly at their homes ! Without advocating the formal- 
ity of family prayers and saying " grace " before 
every meal, it seems to us that instructions in re- 
ligion, according to the best light we have now, 
would be very helpful to children. Liberal relig- 
ious parents should be good priests and Sunday- 
school teachers to their own children. There are 
now so many helps in new books and lessons to 
teach young people reasonable religion on the surer 
basis, according to scientific methods. To a great 
extent, real, great reforms start in homes. The 
mothers rock the coming men who will rock the 
continents with their talents and characters. The 
outlines of a nation's history are drawn in its homes. 
Parents stand nearest the world's heart ; they are 
the fountains of moral and social life, and give to 
its streams the hues and directions they please. 
Who should naturally take more interest in the 
children than their own parents ? Rationalists in 
religion need to think much of this. Let them have 
little churches and moral schools in their homes. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

J. LL. J. 

A correspondent is solicitous lest Unity should 
not do its duty in opposing the Catholic Churcn ; 
is fearful that we are too tolerant of the catholic 
conscience, and is waiting to know where we stand 
before he subscribes. It is not likely that we will 
be seriously suspected of a leaning toward papacy. 
We think that the pillars of Unity have little hope 
of ever wearing Cardinal hats. Yet we are con- 
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strained to recognize the good there is even in 
Rome. We would not forget the great contribution 
of the Romish Church to modern civilization. The 
art it has fostered, the noble buildings it has reared, 
the grand anthems it has chanted, the tender lives 
it has nurtured, and the wholesome checks it to- 
day throws around a class which our Protestantism 
seems powerless to deal with, and without which 
checks, life would be less safe and property less 
valuable. We are not blind to the social antagon- 
ism between the genius of Romanism, and the 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion 
which Unity stands for; yet we believe that the 
subtle leaven of education, the holy seductions of 
learning, reaching them through our public schools, 
our colleges, the lyceums and the newspaper, are the 
honest and only reconcilers. Notwithstanding the 
determined effort of the priesthood, the great bulk 
of the Catholic children of America do attend our 
public schools. While this is so, no great violence 
will be done to American institutions by the Church 
of Rome. We do not propose, as our correspon- 
dent fears, to respect the Catholic conscience to 
the neglect of the Protestant conscience ; but we 
would, if we could, produce so tender a conscience 
in the Protestants that they will have a kindly re- 
spect for the conscience even of an opponent. It ill 
becomes the friends of Unity to undertake to fight 
bigotry with bigotry. It is not a pleasing sight to 
see one superstition assailed by the devotees of an- 
other, as is now so often witnessed. The Catholic 
church has successfully resisted for three hundred 
years the denunciations of Protestantism, but when 
the spirit of Unity obtains we will kill it with kind- 
ness. 



£*ONTI\IBUTED <§}l\TICLES. 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



GEORGE MACDONALD, LL. D. 



ALICE WILLIAMS BROTH ERTON. 



Turning from the Liberal preachers of America 
out of the pulpit, to those of England ; one of the 
first names to arrest attention is that of George 
MacDonald, 

A lineal descendant of the MacDonald's of 
Glencoe, the stern resistance of the ancestors to 
arbitrary rule, is transmutted in their descendant 
into a manly rebellion against the fetters which an 
equally tyrannic spiritual doctrine would place upon 
the ot' 1 roul of the believer. Preacher, poet, 



and novelist by turns, he seems, at length, to have 
abandoned the pulpit for the pen, in the conviction 
that this is, to-day, the sword of the spirit, which is 
mighty to prevail against bigotry and vice. 

It has been asserted that had MacDonald chosen 
verse instead of prose, as the vehicle of his thoughts, 
we should have had another great name to add to 
the roll of poets of the nineteenth century. But, 
although, some of his briefer lyrics and "godly 
ballants," in dialect, have rare charm and finish, a 
poet he is not — if we use the word in its strictest 
and strong sense,meaning not only one endowed with 
poetic insight,but the finished artist in words, metre, 
melody, and form. MacDonald's thoughts flow too 
fast to be held by any boundaries of rhyme and 
metre, his inspiration is no well-spring, but a torrent 
rushing fierce and fast ; he must find words for his 
thoughts where he can, without waiting for turn of 
phrase or elaboration of melody, must digress, if 
need be, to this side or that, gliding here over shal- 
lows, deepening there into a lake. And this is not 
the method of the poet, whose work, great or small, 
must follow certain fixed laws of art, which even 
the genius of a Browning can not set at naught 
without producing something, which, however 
powerful or grand, is yet not poetry. 

Since " form is an essential part of the fullness 
of the whole " let us be grateful then, that the form 
which George MacDonald's work has taken is that 
of the novel, that he has wisely chosen this attractive 
medium of fiction, to convey to us truths, which 
could hardly be better told in any other way. As a 
preacher in the pulpit he might be prolix — an 
Aberdeen collegian could not well be otherwise. 
As a poet he might sin against the canons of his art 
since his is scarcely that delicate balancing of 
parts, that subordinating of detail to the rounding 
of the whole, which is essential to the perfect poem; 
but the very attributes which prevent his excelling 
as preacher or poet, constitute his chief charm as a 
novelist ; to the deep moral purpose of the reformer 
he adds the poets' love of nature and ability 
" To see beyond the barren Real 
The tender grace of the Ideal." 

therefore he can not be content to make the telling 
of a story the end and aim of his work, but uses his 
gift as a means to a noble end, the conveying of a 
healthful moral lesson, the liberalizing of the 
thought of the day. 

Scores of men and women will, read a novel who 
will hardly enter the doors of a church. " Let me 
write the novels of a people and I care not who 
shapes its laws," the philosopher would shape his 
thought to-day. Woe to the false prophets of sen- 
sationalism, who corrupt the youth of the land with 
flashy sentiment and feverish passion ! Verily, 
they have their reward in a passing popularity, but 
pernicious as is their influence, it is a passing one 
by its very nature, and as it dies the true prophets 
step to the front. 

Thackeray, Geo. Eliot, MacDonald, Yonge, 
Mulock, Oliphant, have a larger audience to-day 
than ever before, and their books are gradually 
moulding the thought and principles of countless 
young souls. 
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ings, but its walls resound not with the gospel for which they 
were reared. 

Omaha is the cathedral town of Nebraska, but the stump of a 
cathedral they have there has been badly mortgaged, and has 
been rescued from the sheriff 's hammer only by the timely aid 
of the A. U. A. Spite of discouragements, W. E. Copeland has 
held the post rigorously, counts seventy-five families in his 
parish, and an audience that has increased ten per cent, dur- 
ing the year. He has done considerable week-night mission- 
ary work throughout the State, of which he is Unitarian pas- 
tor-at-large. 

At Waterville, Kansas, C. H. Richards endured for a while 
and then fell back, as prudence dictated. One boy, however 
full of prophetic power, cannot rationalize a State. 

Lawrence, Kansas, is one of the most interesting fields in 
the West, though largely tilled by lay talent. A successful 
Sunday-school and systematic social life, carried on by busy 
men and busy women, is something worth mentioning. Rev. 
C. G. Howland, of Kalamazoo, gave them six weeks relief 
and encourgement, and we yet hope that the field and the 
man, so well suited to each other, may be joined in happy 
wedlock. J. LL. J. 

MISSOURI. 

Three churches represent our cause, as far as it is now or- 
ganized, in this State. At Springfield, Leavenworth, and 
St, Joseph. No activities are reported, though an excellent 
nucleus of liberal people is known to exist, only waiting the 
hour and the man, to flame out like the bush of Moses. 

1. The church of the Messiah, in St. Louis, dating from 
1834, maintains even more than the full current of its pros- 
perity. It owes no one anything, but good will, of which it 
has a large paid up capital. With nearly 200 families in 
earnest fellowship, and congregations averaging 400 to 500 
throughout the year, and the best choir in town. $12,000 
raised for current expenses, and .generous contributions to- 
wards our missionary work ; the report is very interesting 
reading. But, when we proceed further, and find about 
$125,000 more put down for the erection of the fine new 
Mission House, and the new Church — all in one year — we 
lift up our hands in praise and admiration. It is not often 
that such goodness is combined with such ability. 

2. The church of the Unity, St. Louis, has just entered 
upon its eleventh year. By a slow bnt steady growth the ten 
or a dozen families, who were united in building this chapel, 
in 1870, have become seventy, or seventy-five, in number. 
This church has congregational singing. Raises about $3,500 
for current expenses. This year it has sent only one-half its 
assessment to the Western Conference. But it has raised on 
back indebtedness $1,500, leaving its present indebtedness 
$5,000; the hope is that by the end of this year the whole 
of the debt will be provided for. It has had two months va- 
cation this year. 

3. A hopeful statement comes to us from the First Unita- 
tarian Society of Kansas City. It is one of the most pros- 
perous cities of the West. After a considerable interval of 
inactivity, the church has engaged the services of Rev. D. N. 
Utter, with every prospect of a happy and profitable relation- 
ship. There are now forty families belonging to this organ- 
ization. A few years of earnest united work, pastor and 
people, in that live, plastic, whole-souled, liberty-loving town, 
and the number will be doubled. J. C. Learned, 

Director of W. U. C. 



IOWA. 

I have had reports from five societies— Keokuk, Daven- 
port, Des Moines, Iowa City and Humboldt. Of these, 

Keokuk has raised $212 for the State Conference. The 
church has suffered greatly during the year in the successive 
deaths of prominent members, among whom are Dr. Free- 
man Knowles, the farmer President of the I. U. A., and Wm. 
Leighton, both among the first founders of the society. 

Davenport has paid off $300 of back indebtedness, and has 
raised $125 for State Conference, Services have been kept 
up for ten months, one service per Sunday. 

Des Moines has raised during the year over $8x> in sup- 
port of its semi-monthly services. Since Mr. Effinger's de- 
parture, April 1st, the services have been kept up by supplies 
sent by the Association. They feel the need of a minister 
settled in their midst. 

Humboldt is building a church, and has raised for this pur- 
pose, during the year, $2000. They have had services 
throughout the year, with evening lectures part of the time, and 
a flourishing Sunday-school full of promise. Societies for lit- 
erary and social culture have been maintained in Davenport, 
Des Moines, and Humboldt. 

The State Association, incorporated during the year, un- 
der the name of The Iowa Association of Unitarian and oth- 
er Independent Churches, has, besides its annual Conference 
at Des Moines, held an autumnal Conference at Keokuk, with 
good results. It deeply laments the loss of its missionary, 
Rev. J. R. Effinger, who, for two years and ten months, did 
excellent work for the Association and the spread of Liberal 
ideas. The most pressing question of the hour is, Who will 
fill his place? It has raised during the year, for State work, 
$578, and through its missionary $759 besides, making a to- 
tal of $1,337- 

During his ten months' work, Mr. Effinger spoke at seven 
different points, several of them quite remote from Des 
Moines, his centre, involving 6,910 miles travel. He made 
nine monthly visits to Spencer, five to Mason City, and 
preached twice each month at Des Moines ; during the last 
three months of his stay having service every Sunday. 

Concerning the places not organized, there has been noth- 
ing done at Spencer since Mr. Effinger's departure. We hope 
to revive and continue the interest there. At Strawberry 
Point little has been done since Mr. Sample left. Mr. Mes- 
mer preached for them three months, and $200 was raised to 
defray expensee. 

It has been the wish of the Association to sustain perma- 
nent work at Ottumwa, but the way has not yet seemed clear. 
Rev. D. H. Rogan is preaching to the Universalist society of 
Cedar Rapids. 

There is an energetic little society at Storm Lake, Buena 
Vista county, known as the Liberal Christian Association. 
It seems at present full of vitality, is paying $800 for semi- 
monthly preaching from B. F. Snook, Universalist. It has 
raised during the year nearly $3,000 for a church building, 
which will be ready to dedicate next October. At Mt. Pleas- 
ant, the Universalist society has services half the time, under 
the ministry of Rev. B. F. Rogers, late of Wisconsin. A live 
Sunday-school keeps the society in working order, even when 
without a minister. Mrs. C. T. Cole, Sec. I. U. A. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Illinois fraternity of Liberal religious societies has 
held two sessions the past year as it has every year since its 
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organization in 1875. The last, held in April, was a joint 
meeting with the Wisconsin Unitarian conference. Denom- 
inations not distinctly Unitarian were represented in these 
meetings. The diversity in unity was forcibly exemplified. 
The papers were excellent and some of them of marked val- 
ue. The discussions were free and fearless. There was no 
miss in programmes. The attendance was large, and a good 
degree of public interest was awakened. The October con- 
ference was held in Geneva ; the April session at Rockford. 
Ample appreciation as to its influence was manifested at both 
places. 

The fraternity rarely has occasion to seek a place for its 
sittings. It is rather sought and spoken for sometimes a 
year in advance. 

So far as reported the societies composing the fraternity 
are in a healthy condition. During the past year old debts 
to the amount of $31,600 have been liquidated, $30,000 of 
which Unity church, of Chicago, has paid, and now rejoices 
in not owing a "nickel". One church only reports back in- 
debtedness. Most of those not reported are known to be do- 
ing well. Taken as a whole there is an increase in attend- 
ance, some having received liberal accessions. Activities too 
are manifestly increasing, though reports are not so explicit 
on this point as could be desired. The conviction is growing 
that our societies ought to be the centers of larger influence 
for the promotion of every good word and work. 

Through the efficient agency of Miss M. A. Safford two 
new societies have lately come into existence, one located at 
Hamilton, the other at Sonora, both of Hancock county. In 
the former place Miss Safford commenced speaking fifteen 
months ago on alternate Sundays. Her average congrega- 
tion has been 50 or more. Nine months ago she opened a 
service on her vacant Sunday at the latter place. The at- 
tendance has been even larger than at Hamilton. Both so- 
cieties are in good working order, and are warmly welcomed 
as members of our fraternity. Many other places in our 
state are ripe for organization. The want is a bright, good 
man or woman who can afford to work for a time without 
much compensation. . 

The long slumbering society at Mattoon which for the last 
three or four years has been frequently suspected of being 
dead, has this year aroused itself, paid off the crushing debt 
of $1,600, and is enjoying active life, sharing with Shelbyville 
the pastoral care of the ever busy Douthit. 

Reports have been received from all the societies interested 
in this fraternity except those at Geneva and Rockford. The 
Third Church of Chicago has also awakened into hopeful life 
during the year. 

The following changes are to be noted in relation to pas- 
torates . Rev. E. I. Galvin has been settled over the Third 
church, of Chicago, and Rev. J. R. Effinger has been called 
to the pulpit of Bloomington vacated by Rev. J. S. Thomp- 
son. Unity church, of Chicago, is still looking for the man 
to take the place of Robert Collyer, whose loss is felt 
throughout the West. Chester Covell, 

Buda, III Sec'y. of I. F. of L. R. S. 

WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other Inde- 
pendent Societies held its annual meeting at Kenosha in De- 
cember last, a two days session, and the spring session con- 
jointly with the Illinois fraternity'at Rockford in May. Five 
societies send returns reporting regular activities as follows: 



St. Paul, Minn., Unity church maintains Sunday services ten 
months in the vear, Sunday School for the twelve months, is 
out of debt; has paid $113 into the treasury of the Western 
conference, $63 more than the assessment, and is hoping for 
a new church building for next year, a "wee one." 

At Madison the infant society enters upon its second year 
of life with' hopefulness, counting some forty families in its 
parish, and an audience that, frequently, exhausts the capacity 
of the little Jewish synagogue in which they meet. They are 
out of debt, but need a home of their own. 

The Liberal Christian church of Wyoming, a iittle parish 
of six families, has maintained a Sunday School every Sunday 
and preaching every other Sunday during the year, with an 
average audience of fifty, in charge of Rev. W. C, Wright, of 
Madison, secretary of the conference, 

Janesville has had its services ten months in the year with 
an uninterrupted Snnday School. 

Milwaukee, the oldest and largest society in the conference, 
being 21 years old, has maintained regular services with 
ninety families in the parish. 

Kenosha has been lying dormant for a year, but is prepar- 
ing to resume September next under the leadership of Rev. R, 
L. Herbert. 

At Mukwanago a society known as the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalis! Church has dedicated a new church, and has con- 
ducted regular Sunday services half of the time and lay meet- 
ings the other half. Preaching by Rev. S. W. Sutton, of 
Stoughton. 

The aggregate of the five societies reported shows 246 fam- 
ilies, furnishing an aggregate audience of 520, raising for 
home expenses $7,365 ; for western conference $278 ; for the 
woman's work nearly $50 ; with no indebtedness. 

Of missionary work done within the limits of the confer- 
ence mention ought to be made of the large amount of work 
done by Mr. Gannett, of St. Paul, for UNITY and the Sunday 
School interests; the gratuitous editing of Unity for one 
year by Mr. Simmons, of Madison, who has also spoken at 
Mukwanago, Oregon and Wyoming. Mr. Gordon, of Mil- 
waukee, has done much practical work in his city and state, 
such as assisting in organizing the Wisconsin Humane So- 
ciety, of which he is acting vice president ; working for equal 
taxation, and the reformatory treatment of insanity, pauper- 
ism, crime and other social evils. 

Mr. Wright has spoken at Brodhead in addition to his 
work at Wyoming. 

Mr. Jones has been preaching fortnightly, on Sunday 
evenings, at Cooksville, 20 miles from Janesville ; monthly, 
Sunday afternoons, at Turtle, 13 miles from Janesville, and 
during the winter held a series of week night meetings at 
Edgerton. In July last a grove meeting was held at Wyoming, 
at which Messrs. Wright, Simmons, Herbert and Jones 
addressed a large audience. J. Ll. J. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan Conference contains seven societies, each of 
which keeps up regular service and sustains a minister, viz, 
at Detroit, Rev. T. B. Forbush, pastor ; Jackson, Rev. Ira 
C. Billman, pastor ; Kalamazoo, Rev. C. G. Howland, pas- 
tor ; Grand Haven, Rev. S. W. Sanple, pastor ; Muskegon, 
Rev. F. E. Kittredge, pastor, and Ann Arbor, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, pastor. There are also six or eight places in the 
State where companies of Liberals have done something in 
the way of organization and support at least occasional 
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preaching. The conference holds two regular meetings an- 
nually, The meeting last autumn was at Grand Haven and 
the one this spring at Kalamazoo. A "conference extraordi- 
nary" was held in Jackson in January in connection with the 
dedication of the new church there. Also the missionary 
committee of the conference, assisted by the pastors of the 
state, have carried on extra conferences or two day meetings 
at Coldwater, Adrian, Battle Creek, Hastings, Lowell and 
l'ort Huron. 

A Unitarian movement has recently been started at East 
Saginaw mainly through the instrumentality of Rev. F. E. 
Kittredge. East Saginaw is the third largest city in the 
state and contains a strong Liberal element. It is hoped 
that we may be able to report a permanent society there soon 
with pastor and regular services. It is believed, too that Ad- 
rian and Coldwater are ready, the two places together, to 
give support to a pastor if the "right man" can be found. 

As to the seven organized societies in the state there is not 
much to be reported except a year of quiet work and, seem- 
ingly, reasonable prosperity. Only five of the seven have sent 
me reports, and hence I cannot give statistics of much value. 
Of the five societies that have reported to me four speak of 
increase of congregations ; three report services every Sunday 
of the year with no closing of the church for minister's vaca- 
tion ; four have, 'wo services a day ; two have contributed to 
the Western Ci /,ference ; four report indebtedness amounting 
in all to $13,100 ', amount raised by four societies for current 
expenses (Detroit '^ot included) $6,800, of which Jackson 
raised $4,000. 

Two of the pastors in the state have resigned within the 
year, viz., Rev. Calvin Stebbins, of Detroit, who has left the 
state, and Rev. Mr. Kittredge, of Muskegon, who has entered 
the state missionary work. Muskegon is now without a 
pastor. Detroit has settled Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Chicago, 
who was installed over his new charge early in May. A year 
ago Rev. Mr. Howland had temporarily severed his connec- 
tion with the Kalamazoo society, but he has since resumed 
his pastoral relation with the society and will still carry for- 
ward the work with which he has been connected so long. 
The society at Jackson under the energetic leadership of Rev. 
Ira C. Billman, a recent accession to our ranks from theCon- 
gregatioualists, has had a year of quite remarkable prosperi- 
ty, having greatly increased its membership- and built and 
paid for a new and handsome house of worship. The socie- 
ties of Grand Haven, Charlotte and Ann Arbor have gone 
forward steadily during the year without changes of pastors 
or anything special to report except regular work done and 
steady, quiet prosperity, J. T. Sunderland, 

Director of W. U. C. for Michigan. 

Ann Arbor, June 3d, 1880. 

INDIANA. 

There have been one Conference and one Grove Meeting in 
the State in the past year. A Conference was held at Evans- 
ville in November, at which Revs. Jones, Snyder, Crooker 
and Chainey participated. The attendance was not large, 
bat considerable interest was awakened in the society, and 
many good words were said. A Grove Meeting was held at 
Hanna in July, at which some four hundred people were 
present, and addresses were made by Revs. Forbush, Duncan 
and Crooker, and by Hon. F. Church. The practical out- 
come of the meeting was the establishment of a Sunday 
School, having fifty pupils enrolled. It is now doing good 
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work, having supplied itself with S. S. literature and a library 
of fifty volumes. 

Mr. W. C. Litchfield was installed at Hobart in May, last 
year, and continued there as an efficient pastor until April, 
when sickness in his family compelled him to return to his 
former home in South Scituate, Mass. The Hobart society 
has maintained seivices eveiy Sunday during the year, with 
an average attendance of eighty-five. They have purchased 
a new bell and established a parish library of 500 volumes, — 
enterprises largely due to Mr. Litchfield. The parish raised 
$450 for various purposes. 

At Valparaiso, the work, long neglected, was resumed by 
J. H. Crooker, the first Sunday in July, 1879, since which 
time he has spoken there every Sunday evening, riding from 
La Porte, twenty-three miles distant, in afternoon after speak- 
ing in La Porte in the morning. Valparaiso is the seat of a 
Normal College, having an attendance of 1,400 pupils. The 
old members of the society have been very much interested 
in the work, and though few in numbers, have worked well 
and paid liberally. The audiences have been uniformly large, 
composed largely of students. Over 30,000 pages of lectures, 
etc., have been distributed at this point. Great interest has 
been manifested by these students, and it is an exceptionally 
good field for the spread of our ideas. The society has raised 
for various purposes some $300 ; the A. U. A. has voted Mr. 
Crooker $200, and Unity Church, Boston, through Rev. M. 
J. Savage, its pastor, contributed $100. The few earnest 
Unitarians at Valparaiso are anxious to have the work go on, 
and stand ready to do all that they can to sustain services. 
The students give every evidence of deep interest in the main- 
tenance of the society. 

At La Porte there has been a steady growth since Septem- 
ber last. The society is out of debt, the church building has 
been improved, ten families have been added to its member- 
ship, its congregations have nearly doubled, and $1,200 have 
been contributed in the past year to its support. Mr. Crook- 
er has been settled for three years. The feeling has come 
that it is now an established institution. The Sunday School 
is too small, yet good work has been done in it. Its pastor 
has spoken in surrounding towns, aside from Valparaiso, 
thirty-nine times, and in every place thus visited there is a 
growing interest in our work. From this point some 30,000 
pages of tracts, etc., have been distributed. 

At Evansville the society built in the fall a nice brick par- 
sonage adjacent to the church, at a cost of $1,000, about one- 
half of which was paid, and the other rests as a debt on the 
whole property. Mr. Chainey has, during the year, given 
various courses of lectures which have been largely attended. 
In April last Mr. Chainey presented his resignation, accom- 
panied by various statements of changes in beliefs and pur- 
poses which made it a conscientious duty on his part to with- 
draw from the leadership of the society. Since then various 
complications have arisen which are lamentable, the upshot 
of which cannot now be seen. It is hoped, however, that 
any temporary interruption may speedily be followed by 
united, earnest work for these practical ends, in the presence 
of which speculative differences may wisely be put aside. Mr. 
Chainey has also continued his work at Booneville with en- 
couraging prospects. 

At Indianapolis the central point has been held by Rev. G. 
W. Cooke, with great persistency. He has brought to his 
pulpit the results of indefatigable study, and his thoughtful 
discourses have had a wide reading through the columns of 
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the press at home and elsewhere. The hard soil here will 
call for laborious tilling, with but meagre harvesting for some 
time yet. J. H. Crooker, 

Sec'y of the Indiana Conference of Unitarian 
and other Independent Societies. 

OHIO. 

In the Unitarian Year-book, Ohio is credited with seven 
churches, the Apocalyptic number. Austinburg, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Marietta, Sandusky, and Toledo. To 
these should be added Yellow Springs, where Prof. Gilman, 
of Antioch College, preaches every Sunday. Of the above 
seven churches, three are without a minister, and regular 
services have not been maintained of late years ; namely 
Austinburg, Columbus, and Sandusky. Annual reports, in 
answer to the Western Secretary's circular, have been received 
from Cincinnati, Cleveland, Marietta, and also from Mead- 
ville, Penn., which practically belongs to our Ohio- family, 
as does also the Society at Buffalo, N. Y. All report 
sustained, and some increased interest and strength du- 
ring the past year. Our "State Conference" partially or- 
ganized last year at Cincinnati, has not yet got to work- 
Two days' meetings, however, were held last Autumn, in 
Springfield, where some interest was found and quickened- 
There are several thriving towns in the State, where we hope 
to hold such meetings in the year to come, and, in time, to 
develop strength sufficient for sustained societies. Excep- 
tional demands of home-work on the part of some, have 
added to the difficulties of distance and fewness of number, to 
prevent co-operation to this end, the past year. 

The church at Cincinnati, (Mr. Wendte's,) is our oldest 
within the State, having celebrated its fiftieth anniversary the 
past year. It reports also the largest congregation, "about 
170 families." Morning services have been held through ten 
months of the year, and there have been ten evening lectures. 
A new organ has been put in the church. "Unity Club " has 
sustained an excellent course of Sunday afternoon dime 
lectures the past winter, with an average attendance of 1,100, 
besides doing other good work. The church has also been 
largely represented in the " Associated Charities " work, and 
the free Kindergarten movement. j 

Our church at Marietta, under Mr. Lusk, has held two 
services on the Sunday, through eleven months of the year, 
who has also held some meetings in towns adjacent. The 
church has lost some families by removal from town. 

The Meadville church (Prof. Bixby) has held morning ser- 
vices throughout the year, with evening services alternate 
Sundays ; reports " a little " increase in attendance, and some 
outside preaching, in a missionary way, at Chatauqua Lake 
and Columbus, Penn. No debt of any sort, " we settle up 
as we go." 

Buffalo is anxiously waiting the completion of a handsome 
new church, which will be ready in the fall. 

Our Cleveland " Unity " is happy in its new church-home, 
a neat and pretty structure of Amherst stone, Gothic in style, 
but with a cheerful, instead of the "dim" religious light- 
' Dedication " is deferred till some future time. The cost of 
the building, including furnishing, was about $15,000, and the 
lot cost as much more. A new organ (Messrs. Steere & Turner, 
Springfield, Mass., Makers) has just been put in. With the 
new church have come new accessions to the congregation, 
and the people are united, and hopeful of the future. It is 
the harvest of many sowings, and witnesses to the labors of 
all who have helped to plant the seed. F. L. H. 
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BELOW THE OHIO RIVER. 

An inspiriting word comes from our solitary Society South 
of the Ohio. The Louisville church has been active and 
hopeful under the leadership of C. J. K. Jones, a new worker 
in our vineyard. The audiences have greatly increased, and 
for four months of the year Mr. Jones has preached at New 
Aibany, I nd. It would seem as if no where on the globe is 
our gospel of character and fraternity so much needed, at the 
present time, as in the distracted, and what is even worse, 
the disheartened regions of the South. When will we of the 
North realize, not only our duty, but our opportunity in this 
matter, and go to these people with the only efficient means 
of reconstruction? Now that the revered and wise senior 
pastor of our church at Louisville, is relieved from the press- 
ing cares of the parish, by his vigorous colleague, is it not 
possible for us to secure the appointment of Bro. Heywood, 
as Minister-at-large for the South? He, by virtue of his long 
acquaintance with these people, and they with him, is peculi- 
arly adapted to this delicate, yet all-important Missionary 
work. A few months spent in visiting some of the most 
important cities of the South- West, would, we believe, develop 
possibilities to our work that would be surprising. J. L. J 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Any exhibit of the Unitarian work in the West, would be 
very incomplete without a mention of the important aid of 
the A. U. A. Its helpful hand has been felt at one time or 
another by nearly all of the churches in the West. And now 
many of our most important workers and workshops would 
fall from our list if the A. U. A were to with-hold its provi - 
dence, as the examination of the following list will show 
furnished us by the secretary, Rev. R. R. Shiffen. 



Western Appropriations. 

Meadville Theological School, Bixby's Lectures $300.00 

" " " to the Brooke's Fund. . 200.00 

" " " Aid to Students 500.00 

Prof. Gilman, at Antioch College, Ohio 700.00 

Antioch Lectures at Wilberforce (African) University 400.00 

J. H. Crooker, of La Porte, Ind 200.00 

George Chainey, Evansville 150.00 

George W. Cooke, Indianapolis 300.00 

J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich 1800.00 

J. L. Douthit, Southern Illinois 700.00 

H. M. Simmons, Madison, Wis 1200.00 

Oscar Clute, Iowa City, Iowa 1200.00 

On Church Debt, Omaha, Neb 1000.00 

J. D. Wells, Los Angelos, Cal 500.00 

David N. Utter, Olympia, W. T : 1000.00 

Matton, 111., Church Debt (Special) 1600.00 

Total $11,750.00 



CHICAGO WOMEN'S LIBERAL UNION. 

The above society held its last regular meeting for the 
year May 31st, at which time officers were elected for theen- 
suing year. (See directory page 134.) The missionary work 
of the past year has been confined to sending liberal and cur- 
rent periodical literature to a few small country societies such 
as stood in need of help of this kind, and came within reach 
of our means. We hope to perfect some more systematic ar- 
rangement by which this part of our work can be more suc- 
cessfully prosecuted another year. Such excellent reading 
matter and material for thought as our Liberal publications 
contain ought never to be destroyed or sold to the rag vend- 
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ers, but be allowed to wear itself out through the handling of 
the many readers who are only too glad to receive it if we 
will but take a little pains to send it Another part of the 
missionary work, that which the Union is chiefly concerned 
in, is its share of the support of the Western Unitarian head- 
quarters. The three churches of Chicago have contributed 
through the Union towards this object about $225, $100 
coming from the Church of the Messiah, $50 from the Unity 
Aid Society, $14 from the Third church, and the remainder 
being raised by various efforts of the members. The Union 
has held regular meetings the last Monday in every month. 
The studies have been continued in the course of Religious 
History commenced the preceding year. Though the attend- 
ance has been small and many things have con ributed to dis- 
courage us not a little, we have hope and faith in the future. 
As the women's work in the conference takes on more defi- 
nite shape the Union will reach a better understanding of its 
part of the work and relation to the Liberal interests of the 
West. Our future never looked more promising. We hope 
to accomplish good rather than great things and to feel our 
way along to an increasing usefulness. C. P. W. 

UNITARIAN HEADQUARTFRS AND BOOK-ROOM. 

When the rooms were opened, November 1, 1878, a doubt- 
ing friend — a minister — remarked, " You will soon be casting 
about for something to do to fill up the idle time." I have 
never been able to find time within office hours, and some- 
times extending far over, that was not heavily mortgaged by 
duties that could not be put aside. 

Our beginning as a Book-room was made possible by the 
Western Unitarian Conference, through its Executive Com- 
mittee becoming responsible for the rent, — the President, Mr. 
D. L. Shorey, signing the lease. The American Unitarian 
Association of Boston made a grant of $200, which was sent 
in books. The stock was increased by consignments from 
time to time from the Putnams of New York, who are strongly 
in sympathy with us, and from private individuals who have 
left books on commission. 

To this department must be added the books pur- 
chased on orders from our city booksellers, and from which 
we derive some revenue, though we depend upon it chiefly as 
a means of bringing other interests into notice and as a help 
to country ministers with small salaries, whom we can supply 
with books at a rather lower rate than they can procure them 
elsewhere. Unity agreed to pay $200 on the salary of the 
Superintendent, — the Chicago Women's Liberal Religious 
Union, in connection with the Unitarian women of the West, 
becoming responsible for the remainder of it. The W. U. 
S.S. Society pay the salary of our indispensable ''Johnny," our 
tireless errand boy. 

We have sold about $500 worth of books, all of them Lib- 
eral books. We have converted the books of the A. U A. 
into their cash equivalent, and our present stock, though 
small, is all salable, and we are not in debt. 

The second interest is that of the Western Unitarian S. S, 
Society, a society that is rapidly increasing its usefulness. 
When this room was opened, it had existed for several years, 
doing a good, though crippled, work by reason of its lack of 
a home. It had fragments of the time of our ever-busy 
Western Secretary, but the real and urgent wants of a large 
number of Western Sunday Schools were not met, and could 
not be until there was some settled and central office of pub- 
lication and issue. There were a few lessons in stock, and 



the stereotype plates of some of them were also owned by 
the society. These, with a goodly number of tracts sent 
from the A. U. A., made up our first stock in trade. 

Since November 1, 1878, the S. S. Society has published 
six special services, — two Christmas, two Easter, and two 
Flower service, — which have been sold extensively in the 
East as well as West. Of the last, an Easter service pre- 
pared by Mr. Herford, nearly 6,000 were sold. It has pub- 
lished a Song and Service Book, prepared by Rev. J. Vila 
Blake, issuing twenty-five hundred copies at different times, 
of which only 275 copies remain. It has published three 
series of Sunday School Lessons, namely, "Corner Stones of 
Character," "Home Life," and "School Life," in two forms 
as Lesson slips, and in pamphlet form. These have had a 
wide circulation ; 21,060 Lesson slips of two lessons each 
have been printed and most of them sold, and are in daily de- 
mand both in the East and West. They are being occasionally 
introduced into the public schools, where their influence for 
good can hardly be estimated. To show you the recognition 
away from home, I give you this extract from the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican of May 22, 1880: 

A series of "Lesson Papers" has recently fallen under my 
notice, which I venture to commend to the attention of such 
parents and teachers as are not more timorous about names 
and accepted formularies than intent upon the heart of things. 
These lessons are not of the "International" series, nor do 
they follow that scheme, but will never be out of date or 
foreign to human needs till the millenium. The particular 
series which lies before me, is entitled "Corner Stones of 
Character," and is issued by the "Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society," 75 Madison street, Room 57, Chicago, 111. 
Price, 10 cents. 

The "Cornerstone" series was prepared by Mrs. Wells 
(daughter of Dr. Gannett), of Boston, who states in a briei 
preface her intention "to merely outline a series of talks be- 
tween the teacher and her class of Sunday School children, on 
practical subjects, each one viewed in the triple light of duty 
to God, to one's self, and to others, with special emphasis 
laid on the last point, that the child may feel himself to be a 
necessary part of humanity, therefore having duties toward it." 

These Lessons have been most kindly noticed before in the 
Republican, as well as some other Eastern papers. Some 
of the public school teachers of Madison, Wis., of Law- 
rence, Kansas, and one or two in Galesburg, 111., are 
using them, and a call has been made by one or two of the 
School Boards of the public schools in Eastern cities for an 
edition without the words "Unitarian Sunday School," for 
their use. 

This influence cannot easily be over-estimated and deserves 
to be fully recognized as an element of strength and useful- 
ness. 

We have also published a series of "Rules to Make Home 
Pleasant." They were found in a Quaker home in Philadel- 
phia by the president of the society who asked the privilegeof 
publishing them for general use, We have sold of these over 
500 copies. 

We have also published three scries of illustrated cards 
which have had a wide sale both East and West. 

No greater evidence of the need of the work we have been 
doing can be given than that our publications have been sold 
as largely in the East as in the West. When we supply Sun- 
day Schools from Bangor, Maine, to Los Angeles, Cal., as we 
have done during the past year, we have surely proven not 
only our right to exist, but to hai>e a home. 

I would say in conclusion of this branch of my report that 
the society has a good supply of material in stock, none of it 
dead, but all very live matter. It owns the stereotype plates 
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of all the lessons. It has no Mts, and it will report at the 
conference with some surplus. Another year it will, I trust, 
be able to do more. 

Now last but by no means least we come to the paper which 
has helped to bring about all this result. Unity, the paper 
started as a venture, which has not only grown in size but 
in importance more rapidly than even its friends, who are 
not intimately connected with its work, realize. When I say 
in importance I mean as a recognized moral force in the 
country. The editors have been too modest to proclaim the 
hearty words of approval it has met from some of the fore- 
most men and women of the country who are among its sub- 
scribers ; or to say anything of the recognition it has received 
from good and well-established journals both at home and 
abroad. 

At the beginning of the third year of its existence it has a 
fair subscription list of paying subscribers. It has no debts, 
and has every prospect of increasing during the coming year. 

Through its pages the headquarters, as a book room and 
the Sunday School society, have become so widely known. 
Without it they could have done but little. 

Neither could Unity have done what it has but for its 
home, the Western Unitarian headquarters, thus showing 
how mutually dependent these interests have been one upon 
the other. 

Thus we see that the Headquarters, though represeuting 
cVni/arianism, is doing a trinity of good through these three 
institutions. 

There is a fourth interest which must not be ignored in 
this enumeration, i. c, the Western Unitarian Headquarters 
as the home of liberal ideas ; a place where the door stands 
open to all those who are interested in us in any way to stop 
and feel at home; a central spot where information concern- 
ing our ideas, our churches or our work as a denomination 
can be had by any one applying ; a place from whence can be 
sent books and papers to those hungering for the Liberal 
gospel. 

To sum it all up, this unpretending back room, this "up- 
per chamber," means a great deal and must come to mean a 
great deal more to the actual life and work of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. The conference meets once a year to 
discuss measures as well as principles, but when it disbands 
and its delegates return to their homes, the good work there 
germinated by the counseling together must be taken up and 
made a living and active principle by practical application. 
True this is done so far as they can by ministers and socie- 
ties, but more than that is needed. There should be co-op- 
eration, union of the many in one in a work that does not 
cease with the summer vacation.to be taken up in the autumn, 
but goes right on. This is the work we are trying to do in 
this room. This is the work you have furthered so nobly in 
the eighteen months just passed. F. L. Robkrts, 

Superintendent. 

SUMMARY. 

The general survey of these reports reveals no special 
growth or signal triumph, but there is a steady, unques- 
tioned strengthening of position in every State. Our socie- 
ties are beginning to realize that next to the sinfulness of sin, 
is the sinfulness of debt. The movement begun last year, 
looking toward the destruction of mortgages, has evidently 
continued during the year. The few debt-laden churches are 
evidently smitten with the sense of guilt, and are girdingtheir 



loins for the last struggle with this arch enemy of the modern 
church. 

Two new Churches, a Parsonage, and a Mission School and 
Home have been built for us during the year, viz., at Jackson, 
Cleveland, Evansville, Ind„ and St. Louis, at a cost of some- 
thing over $60,000, and two fine churches, are well under 
way at Buffalo and St Louis, the entire cost of the two will 
probably be $1 50,000. in all of which we may rejoice if we 
keep in mind Prof. Huxley's warning to the Trustees of the 
John Hopkins University, when last in this country. " Be- 
ware of Architects!" 

The churches at Mattoon, 111 , Kansas City, Mo., and the 
Third Church of Chicago, have been aroused into hopeful 
life during the year. Revs. Robert Collyer, Geo. H. Young, 
Win. R. Alger, C. H. Rickards, Calvin Stebbin, J. S. Thomp- 
son and W. C. Litchfield, have been lured eastward during 
the year, — evidence of the rugged road the liberal worker in 
the west has to travel, and of the greener pasture lands that 
lie to the eastward. But the work remains, and other work- 
ers are forthcoming. 

The one most hopeful sign of the year is the increasing 
courage on the part of local conferences, and the growing 
amount of home work done, — minor conferences held at 
missionary outposts, where but two or three of the brethren 
are assembled make their appearance almost for the first 
time in this year's report. The somewhat tardy but altogether 
cheerful and hearty response of the women, through their re- 
spective local societies, as shown in the report of Mrs. Jones 
(to be printed in next Unity), is also a most encouraging sign. 

THE SECRETARY'S WORK. 

Of my own work it is not necessary to speak at length, for 
with it you are sufficiently acquainted. Notwithstanding the 
united efforts of myself and friends to reduce the quantity of 
work incumbent on the Secretary, it still has borne him on to 
the verge of physical bankruptcy, involving more outlay of en- 
ergy, time and travel than ever before, as the following aggre- 
gate shows: Last year your Secretary traveled 10.790 miles; 
this year, by the first of May (the end of the year proper), it 
was 14,676, and by this time, he has traveled since last we met 
an aggregate of 19,714 miles. Last year our files showed 800 
communications. This year, independent of what is recievedat 
headquarters, has reached 940. Last year I visited 32 places, 
and delivered 64 sermons and lectures; this year I have visited 41 
places, have preached and lectured 78 times, and made 73 addres- 
ses independent of my home work. Have met the brethren 15 
times r at conferences, grovemeetings, ordinations, installations 
and dedications. The places visited by me, where I have spoken 
during the year, are as follows : Chicago, Geneva, Evanston 
and Rockford, 111.; Hobart, Evansville, Booneville, La Porte 
and Valparaiso, Ind.; Des Moines, Humboldt, Algona and 
Keokuk, Iowa; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Lawrence 
and Waterville, Kansas; Cooksvllle, Evansville, Wyoming, 
Monroe. Madison, Broadhead, Stoughton, Kenosha, Albion, 
Prairie du Chien, River Falls, Edgerton, Lima, Beloit and 
Turtle, Wis.; St. Paul, Minn.; Grand Haven, Detroit and 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Springfield, O., Meadville, Pa., Weir's 
Lauding, N. H., Boston and Springfield, Mass. I have also 
twice represented the West at the A. U. A. office in Boston, 
and have met the students in the divinity schools in Cam- 
bridge and Meadville, in consultation over the western world. 
Since the first of March I have given special attention to 
Unity, feeling that it was more directly related to the success 
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UNITARIAN GROVE MEETING 

AT WEIRS, ON LAKE WINNIPISEOCKE, N. H., AUG. I TO 8, l88o. 

The services will begin on Sunday afternoon, Aug. i, and 
end on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 8. 

MEETINGS AND SPEAKERS. 

Besides the Liberal Christian ministers of New Hampshire, 
Rev. W. H. Channing, of England, Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, 
of New York, Rev. Messrs. E. E. Hale, H. M. Simmons, F. 
Tiffany, R. A. Griffin, W. H. Savage. C. C. Everett, R. R. 
Shippen, Geo. Batchelor, W. P. Tilden, S. R. Calthrop, E. B. 
VVillson, J. F. Moors, J. C. Kimball, and others, have signi- 
fied their purpose to be present, while many more clergymen 
and a large number of prominent laymen are expected to as- 
sist in the services. 

In addition to the usual meetings for preaching and con- 
ference, three Essays will be given, to be followed by conver- 
sation, viz: "Religion and Skepticism," by Rev. S. R. Cal- 
throp; "The Old Testament Scriptures: their Origin, Au- 
thenticity and Value," by Rabbi G. Gottheil; "The Propa- 
gation of Religion among the Unchurched People of the 
Country," by Rev. J. B. Harrison. 

DIRECTIONS. 

All applications for board or lodging should be made early 
to Rev. E. Powell, Laconia, N. H. All other letters, until 
the meeting, should be sent to Rev. S. C. Beane, Concord, N. 
H. The address of the Grove Meeting will be "Weirs 
Bridge, N. H." 

For circulars with full particulars apply to 

Samuel C. Beane, Sec'y. 

Concord, N. H., June 18, 1880. 



THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Of Unitarian and other Christian Churches will hold its 
ninth biennial session in the First Methodist Church at Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 21 to 24. 

Hotel rates to all persons attending the Conference, will be : 
At the United States, $2.50; Congress Hall, $2.50; Colum- 
bian, $1.75 ; Barnard (formerly Morey) House, $1.50. 

Railroad fares will be fixed at a lower rate than before. 
Full particulars will be announced at a later date. 

George Batchelor, General Sec'y. 

Salem, June 21, 1880. 
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A WORD ABOUT THAT WAGON. 

The Christian Register, taking its text from a note 
in Unity which it evidently thinks too loose and 
lenient toward Mr. Chainey, gives us a very keen 
article, the drift of which is that Unitarians should 
not keep fellowship with him. It uses the figure of a 
loaded wagon toilsomely taken up the hill, and im- 
plies that Mr. Chainey is trying to pull it the other 
way. The figure is quite suggestive. Of course it 
does not mean any mere sectarian cart ; for the 
Register professes to be unsectarian, and always 
shows broad sympathies with all human interests. 
The loaded wagon can mean nothing less than so- 
ciety itself, which the Register is so arduously help- 
ing to take up the hill. In this wagon, of course, 
the Christian church is a very important wheel, — so 
important that Unity would not harm any of its 
denominational spokes, but often points to their 
common center, and least of all would show any 
disrespect to "the hub." Of course, too, the Regis- 
ter recognizes other wheels, — political, educational, 
social, — and in every issue it right manfully tugs at 
them all. All these are essential : for, though soci- 
ety can be pushed and pulled directly by petty fears 
and hopes, still this is like the primitive sledging, a 
slow process ; and established institutions, even 
though in them all goes round and round in circles 
of habit, still come like wheels to ease the friction. 
Indeed many a man who cares little for the general 
progress, will still lift mightily to make his particu- 
lar wheel go round. So the load goes onward, 
equally helped by the spokes rising on one side or 
falling on the other ; for the universe is well made, 
and is aided alike by the rise and fall of systems. 
But enough ! we will not try to make the simile "go 
on all four" wheels. 

Now, it is proper enough that men, when thus 
toiling up the hill, should, when stopping to rest, 
amuse themselves by talking about the original in- 
ventor of the wagon. Such talk of course will be of 
small practical moment ; but men must speculate, 
and grow by it. Some may attribute to the in- 
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ventor one quality, some another ; some may even 
choose to consider the invention as not one single 
finished work, but as a long series of slight improve- 
ments reaching upward from the rudest roller, — a 
kind of growth of the ages, its maker no less than 
the whole order of things. All these speculations 
and discussion will be very interesting and profita- 
ble in their way ; but of no account in getting the 
wagon up the hill. Nay, if any one should agnos- 
tically refuse to say anything about the inventor, or 
should even be so foolish as to deny that there 
was any inventor (in which this paper would not 
follow him), the Register would not therefore ac- 
cuse him of trying to pull the wagon down the hill. 
And to those in the company who should persist 
in sitting in the wagon and praying however rever- 
ently to the inventor to come and push it, the 
Register would probably administer a sharp rebuke. 
At any rate it would be very foolish in any of the 
company to take off a wheel or spoke on acconnt 
of different speculative theories. For the practical 
question is not at all what they believe about the 
maker of the wagon, but whether they believe in 
going up the hill. This is the religious question 
too, if religion is the large word we have sup- 
posed. 

Now we do not at all endorse Mr. Chainey's 
course. He, like many others, has made a 
mistake in raising a noisy and needless discus- 
sion about the maker of the wagon, and in pro- 
ducing a split in the company by it. Unity pro- 
tests against such divisions. It says keep the wag- 
on together, and the company together so far as 
they believe in going up the hill. And we say 
make the name Unitarian as broad as this. Uni- 
tarians hitherto have not stood for some par- 
ticular spoke, have not had much spoke to stand 
for ; they have been a band of good fellows mov- 
ing about with considerable freedom and. ready to 
push anywhere; and perhaps their best work has 
been not in pushing, but asserting the unity of the 
company. If Unitarianism is to become a mere 
movement to support a certain theory about the 
maker of the wagon, then indeed catechise Mr. 
Chainey and cast him off. But if it stands for the 
better and more religious work of going up the hill, 
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and if Mr. Chainey stands for that too, as we think 
he does, and will henceforth give better heed to this 
truth of unity, — then, whatever may be done finan- 
cially about that church at Evansville, still give it 
and him, your fellowship. Perhaps such recognition 
of unity among men, would lead both him and us 
to see a deeper truth than before in our sacred 
motto, " the unity of God." 



ETERNAL PUNISHMENT ONCE MORE. 

A Rochester paper comes containing a sermon 
by Myron Adams to disprove, and another by S. 
M. Campbell to prove, eternal punishment. Sel- 
dom do we find it worth the time to read anything 
on this subject. But this Mr. Campbell having 
once been our pastor, and this Mr. Adams our class- 
mate, we have read the sermons and been moved 
thereby to a thought or two. They show quite a 
change from the old teaching. Two hundred years 
ago a Professor at Oxford wrote a book proving 
that " not one in a hundred thousand, nay, probably 
not one in a million, from Adam down to our times, 
shall be saved," — and a French critic censured the 
book for saving too many. But now Mr. Campbell 
rejects all such narrow estimates ; and though ad- 
mitting that of adults now " but a small minority 
are regenerate," he says : 

"So far as I know, our orthodox ministers all believe in the 
salvation of those who die in infancy ; and that alone would 
save us from feeling that a great majority of our race are lost ; 
for taking the world through, nearly one-half the human fam- 
ily die before they know right from wrong ; and if you put 
with these the great number who sincerely believe in Christ; 
and if you add to this the great numbers who will be saved 
during that long period which we call the millenium, you will 
find the immense majority on the right side." 

What a change ! Among the infants, the Westmin- 
ster standards save only the "elect" ones ; the great 
and good Jonathan Edwards preaching at Northamp- 
ton, said : "As innocent as children seem to be to us, 
yet, if they are out of Christ, they are not so in God's 
sight, but are young vipers, and are infinitely more 
hateful than vipers ;" and he pictured the parents 
singing hallelujahs while they watched their chil- 
dren "turned away and beginning to enter into the 
great furnace." But now, according to the clergy, 
all those who are fortunate enough to " die before 
they know right from wrong," will be found " on 
the right side." It is a happy change of doc- 
trine; though let us hope that the Presbytery 
of Rochester will not, in its zeal to save, take meas- 
ures to encourage croup and scarlet fever. Jona- 
than Edwards, too, gives us precise details of sin- 
ners "burning and roasting" forever in strange 



fires, compared with which Dr. Holmes says our 
lime-kilns and iron-furnaces would be as refrigera- 
tors ; but this sermon does not go beyond the gen- 
eral and gentler phrase, " miserable forever." Jon- 
athan Edwards also tells how " the sight of hell-tor- 
ments will excite the happiness of the saints for- 
ever;" but Mr. Campbell does not show that he 
wants the saints to even see this eternal misery, — 
though his sermon shows that he very much wants 
them to believe in it, — which is perhaps not so very 
different. But, altogether, from the old theology to 
Mr. Campbell's sermon is a very pleasant change ; 
and from the latter to Mr. Adams, who has the 
heart, head and courage to deny the old doctrine 
in an orthodox pulpit, and is endorsed in it by most 
of his church, is a still pleasanter change. 

The change is also, we think, good for society. 
Many indeed think the belief restrains bad men. 
But short-sighted, passionate men are not checked 
by so distant punishment, — especially if they are 
taught that the way to escape it is not by doing 
right themselves, but by trusting to the righteous- 
ness of somebody else. Practically, too, we know 
how little this fear restrains men. No class more 
firmly believe in eternal punishment than criminals, 
and none are surer that they will escape it; — so 
that some of our most pious assurances of salvation 
come from the foot of the gallows. So in history. 
This belief in eternal punishment and its attendant 
doctrines were never more generally and firmly held 
than in the wide Byzantine Empire for more than a 
thousand years. Yet of that whole Empire, says 
the impartial Lecky, " the universal verdict of his- 
tory is that it constituted, without a single excep- 
tion, the most base and despicable form that civili- 
zation has yet assumed." And Lecky, in another 
work, argues both from reason and history that the 
familiar thoughts of future punishment rather hard- 
ened men, made them cruel, and led logically to 
the barbarities of the inquisition. John Morley 
says the idea of eternal punishment is "perhaps 
the most frightful idea that has ever corroded hu- 
man character." I do not fear that its decay will 
harm society. 

Still less does the change harm religion. No 
other religion or irreligion that history shows has 
ever dishonored deity like this belief. Think what 
it and its attendant doctrines imply. The Creator's 
highest work on earth, made in his own image, too, 
such a failure that he fell into utter corruption. The 
failure and evil not stopped then, but allowed to 
stay and spread into the depravity of countless 
millions, — "utter depravity," too, as the whole 
Evangelical Alliance says. The Creator not even 
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then apologizing to men for having cursed them 
with so bad a nature ; but dooming them besides to 
eternal punishment for the sin of another, — making 
the injustice infinitely worse, and then having the 
effrontery to call it justice. Deity then supplement- 
ing this peculiar justice with a more peculiar scheme 
of grace, which ordained that mankind should re- 
pair its sin of eating an apple by its greater sin of 
slaying a God. Even this scheme of grace, to par- 
don men for what they had not done, pardoning 
only a part,— estimates ranging all the way from the 
Oxford Professor's one in a million to the modern 
mercy which includes the children if they die suf- 
ficiently young and ignorant. Worst of all, this 
scheme making the few it saved worse after sancti- 
fication than before, so that Jonathan Edwards' 
saints were to enjoy the sight of eternal misery, 
and some of the modern ones seem to enjoy the 
proofs of it. What a world ! The sinners so bad 
that for a short life of twenty years it would take 
all eternity to punish them for what they did not 
do ; the saints so much worse that they could enjoy 
or even endure the thought and call it grace ; and 
the God who ordained or allowed it, and then 
asked to be praised for it, by far the worst of all ! 
The earthly ruler who should punish one murderer 
for a single week as theology has made God punish 
millions of innocent men forever, would be mobbed 
and held up to undying infamy. It would be more 
pious to deny God than to so disgrace him. Even 
blank atheism would be reverent and religious be- 
side these beliefs. 

Of course I speak only of the doctrines, not of 
the men who hold them. O. W. Holmes says of 
the ardent preachers of these doctrines, last cen- 
tury : " God forgive them ! Doubtless many of 
them were as sincere and as conscientious as the 
most zealous officers of the Holy Inquisition." 
The men who keep these beliefs to-day are mainly 
good, we know, many very good ; and the fact that 
they can remain so good while professing the " utter 
depravity " of man and of God, would seem an ar- 
gument against human depravity. Some of the in- 
congruities we have noticed, — to which we may also 
add the wit's saying that " God commanded us to 
love our enemies, but was going to burn his for- 
ever," — would also seem an argument against the 
truth of the doctrine. However, we are not making 
an argument ; with men who believe these doctrines 
it would be quite useless to argue. 

There's not a crime 
But takes its proper change out still in crime, 
If once rung on the counter of this world; 
Let sinners look to it. — Elimbttk Barrett Browning. 
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S. C. LL. J. 

The Woman's Presbyterian Board of Missions in 
the Northwest is reported to have collected, last 
year, $44,000, most of it in small sums, from fifty 
cents upward. This is most emphatically the way 
to do it. Let the women take hold in earnest 
Give to the Western work, if it be but a mite. Let 
each woman, be she where she may, in ever so iso- 
lated and uncongenial an atmosphere, send her 
share herself. Don't wait for some one to learn of 
you and solicit, but come to the front with your of- 
fering and your good will ; put yourself in commu- 
nication with our headquarters ; be one of us to do, 
to be, to enjoy all that our broad gospel and genial 
fellowship has to offer. There will come to you 
yourself a greater helpfulness in this giving, this 
doing, than you can conceive until you try it. Let 
this come as a direct personal appeal to every wo- 
man, no matter how isolated she be in the land. 
Consider yourselves, each one, personally solicited 
by this appeal. Send at once to our treasurer, 
Mrs. J. C. Hilton, 1428 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
Don't postpone ; do it, and do it now. Make 
yourself an agent for Unity, even though you 
get but one subscriber, and that one yourself. 
It will help you bear your burdens — help you 
to fresh thought and new interest in life and its 
many problems. It was evoked into life for just 
this purpose of helpfulness to the thousands scat- 
tered all over the West, who need some means of 
inter-communication with kindred minds and hearts. 
It wants to help you, and in return asks you to aid 
it, that, by mutual helpfulness, you may both be the 
stronger and better. 

We do not ask this money for Western work, nor 
your interest in Unity, as a charity, but solicit your 
attention and your help for what we sincerely be- 
lieve to be of value and helpfulness and duty to 
you, for all duty is helpful. The work that has been 
done and is being done by the few, is done out of 
their great faith in God, in humanity; and in the 
spiritual hungering that may be ministered unto by 
these methods. 

" Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait." 

But don't wait to labor. Go to work at once ; 
do all you can, and have faith that your effort will 
not be lost, by any means, even though the result 
may look small. If we really believe in it, in our- 
selves, in our fellows, in the glorious gospel we pro- 
fess, we must work — we cannot lie idle. " In union 
there is strength." Let us unite our forces and 
work together, even though we have to do it sepa- 
rately — work for one common purpose, for a noble 
end and aim, the general good of our brothers and 
sisters, to help them into a nobler manhood and 
womanhood. 
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THE CONFERENCE, 
c. p. w. 

Mr. Herford, in his closing words to the Conference, said 
that while the session at Milwaukee was neither so brilliant 
nor so largely attended as many others, yet it was by far the 
most successful in the amount of actual work it had accom- 
plished. For the first time in his official history, the Secreta- 
ry was able to report the payment of all indebtedness ; and 
the other departments of work, which, though not under the 
control of the Conference are supplementary to it — the Sun- 
day-School Association, the Women's Union, and UNITY — 
were each on hand to give the same cheering account of them- 
selves. Each reported all bills paid, and a small surplus in 
the treasury, that of the women's fund being not so small, 
but something over one-fifth of the amount they expect to 
raise the coming year. No wonder that, when we were fully 
awakened to the consciousness of this unprecedented well- 
doing, we were seized with the new impulse and inspiration 
which led to the bold step that followed. Having done so 
well the past year, it would have been a pity to have proved 
lacking in the will and desire to do a great deal better the 
next. When the subject of the General Conference work 
came up for discussion, the Conference seemed to have sud- 
denly reached the unanimous conclusion, voiced for it before- 
hand by Mr. Crooker, that it was " better to have a whole 
man than a half man," and that the time had come to put 
this liberal design into execution. The business committee 
was more astonished than sorry to see its modest proposition 
to continue the missionary labors on the same old plan as 
heretofore adopted, swept aside in the rising enthusiasm, 
which, if it prove as lasting as it was hearty, marks an era in 
the progress of liberal religion in the West. For the Con- 
ference to assume the entire support of the secretaryship and 
missionary work, and the removal of Mr. Jones to the Cen- 
tral Headquarters at Chicago, means a great deal. It means 
that, as Liberals, we have a growing faith in the truths we 
profess, and that we arc coming to a deeper recognition of the 
obligations resting upon us to stand for and by those truths, 
and do our utmost to promote the cause of religious culture. 
It is one of the happy, long-looked-for signs that rational re- 
ligion has not expended all its force and vitality in those pe- 
riods of iconoclastic criticism and intellectual dilettanttum 
which it seems inevitably destined to pass through, but is 
rapidly pushing forward to the constructive and upbuilding 
era. Another sign, pointing in the same direction, was the 
evident desire of the members of the Conference to conduct 
its future proceedings according to more systematic and care- 
ful methods. A movement is on foot to incorporate the 
Conference, and thus make it a more responsible and efficient 
body. The Headqarters, hitherto maintained through dif- 
ferent agencies, was placed in sole charge of the Conference, 
with suitable arrangements for other interests to receive their 
share of representation and benefit. By the election of Mrs. 
J. C. Hilton as Assistant Treasurer, who is to have especial 
charge of the collection of all subscriptions belonging to the 
women's fund, this part of the work was placed on a more 
business-like and satisfactory basis. Altogether, we regard 
ourselves in much better working order than ever before. 
With more defiuite ends in view, a heartier spirit of fellow 
ship and good-will, and more thorough methods of work, we 
cannot but feel that many good and permanent results are 
ensured. 



The Conference was opened Tuesday evening with a ser- 
mon by Rev. J. T. Sunderland on "Religious Culture." The 
subject was considered from three different standpoints ; first, 
that of the man who believes in neither culture nor religion, 
and therefore would not admit the possibility of such a thing 
as religious culture ; second, that of the man who believes in 
religion but not in culture, the man who is afraid of anything 
like intellectual growth, because of the threatened overthrow 
it implies to theological belief; and third, that of the man 
who believes in culture but not in religion, who, confounding 
the religious life and spirit with the mistakes of the Mosaic 
chronology and the cruelties of the Inquisition, declares he 
will have nothing to do with it, and that the world is better 
off without it. It remained for the speaker, from the fourth 
standpoint, that of the believer in both religion and culture, 
to explain how the highest interests of the one were always 
in unison with those of the other ; how culture, to be of any 
true and lasting value, must be freed from the spirit of self- 
ishness and conceit, and made the means of achieving some 
nobler end than itself, as religion, to accomplish any worthy 
purpose, must be free to pursue all knowledge and follow 
truth wherever she may lead. 

After the devotional meeting Wednesday morning, con- 
ducted by Rev. F. L. Hosmer, came the reports of the Secre- 
tary, published in last number of Unity, followed by an 
interesting account from Mrs. Jones, of Janesville, of the 
Women's Work, and a report by Mrs. Richardson, of Illinois, 
concerning the work of that State. Rev. R. R. Shippen also 
made a brief report of his work as Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

At the afternoon session a discussion on "Charity Prob- 
lems" was introduced by Rev. Brooke Herford, who began 
with saying that the present system of indiscriminate alms- 
giving is not sanctioned by Christian precept, as is so often 
asserted. Jesus' teachings on this subject rested not on the 
thought that it was wrong to refuse alms, but upon the 
knowledge that the mendicancy of those times was really 
needy and deserving. Society has changed since then, and 
the greater complexity of our civilization has given rise to a 
large class of professional beggars to whom the generous pre- 
cepts of the New Testament cannot be applied without most 
disastrous results. Mr. Herford then proceeded to show that 
it is neither love nor conviction of its wisdom that prompts 
most of the alms-giving of the day, but rather " a weak feel- 
ing that it is a harsh thing to say 'No';" and the account 
of his own trials and discomfiture in the investigation of 
cases of supposed destitution, was both instructive and 
amusing, repeating the experience of the majority. "Per- 
sonal contact and personal kindness" was the solution of the 
difficulty proposed by the speaker, a solution which involves 
the difficulties of time and self-sacrifice, without which no 
good thing can be accomplished. The important thought we 
are always to have in mind, is, how shall we help these ineffi- 
cient, weak ones to a life of self-dependence and honest work ? 
— and in this connection Mr. Herford referred to the admira- 
ble results attained by such societies as the District Provi- 
dent Society, of Manchester, England, the Chicago Aid and 
Relief Society, and the system of associated charities adopted 
in Philadelphia, Cincinnati and other cities. In the discus- 
sion which followed, Rev. E. I. Galvin spoke more at length 
of this system as it is now being developed in Philadelphia ; 
Rev. W. C. Gannett gave a brief account of the rise and 
progress of the Flower Mission and Country Week enter- 
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prises in Boston. Rev. G. E. Gordon told us something 
about the literature of this subject, a matter on which no one 
is better informed; Mr. Gordon's philanthropic labors in Mil- 
waukee, and his wide and intelligent understanding of all 
social science subjects, entitling his word to special attention 
in discussions of this kind. Mr. Giles, of Madison, 'Wis., 
formerly a member of the State Board of Charities, was 
called upon for a word about tramps, whom he characterized 
in terms of such unsparing comment and vigor as to bring 
his near neighbor at Janesville at once upon his feet. In his 
own fervid, fervent style, the unusual accompaniment of 
thought so clear and piercing as his, Mr. Jones reminded us 
that the tramp, too, had his measure of right to our consid- 
erate regard and sympathy. " We have a great deal more 
sympathy for a hurt toe than a diseased imagination or a 
weakened will." That is the one sentence that sticks in the 
reporter's memory, and gives the key-note to the whole, and 
that is enough to enlighten the reader's understanding and set 
him to some hard and unpleasant thinking. 

In the evening we listened to an interesting and suggestive 
discourse by Rev. H. N. Brown, of Brookline, Mass., from 
the text, "God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him." The object of the speaker was " to 
trace the growth of the soul in the consciousness of divine 
life.'' The Hebrews and other ancients held only the most 
narrow and selfish notions of divine love. The progress of 
the God idea in history shows a gradual elimination of the 
grosser conceptions which make deity an instrumentality for 
furthering the interests of a particular class or race. Man's 
individual thought of God is subjected to the same changes 
in the course of his development as that of the race. At first 
he strives to sustain a direct personal relation with deity, but 
in time comes to see the uncertainty of those conclusions re- 
specting the divine nature and purpose which base "God's 
benificence on our private fortunes." He must take a wider 
view if he would gain one which is every way reconcilable to 
reason and conscience. "Thinking men now believe in divine 
good not as a quality of divine being, but as an eternal ele- 
ment." When we bring ourselves to question not whether 
God loves us, but whether he loves the world, "the old 
craving for a personal relationship is quieted." The speaker 
then dwelt on that phase of intellectual development where 
trust is created out of the conviction of law, which he thought 
explained the "exhilaration of doubt" seen in many skeptics ; 
and closed by contrasting the Hebrew notion of a God de- 
voted to the especial welfare of Israel, and that of Jesus who 
taught that his providence extended alike to the Gentile and 
the Jew, as the rain falls on the just and the unjust. Mr. 
Brown is an earnest and impressive speaker, and his discourse 
commanded serious attention throughout. After the benedic- 
tion the congregation adjourned to the basement to partake 
of the hospitalities of the Milwaukee society. While in the 
midst of the greetings and introductions, we were startled 
by a mysterious clapping of hands, and on looking around 
saw President Shorey mounted on a chair-rostrum, and bear- 
ing in his hands a wreath of beautiful flowers, enclosing 
something else, but just what that something was, or what it 
all meant, it seemed to be an ingenious contrivance of the 
speaker not to let us know. We could only guess by the cul- 
prit-like attitude of the ten-years-married Secretary, and his 
wife who stood in the midst of the circle, that it was a wed- 
ding feast to which we were rummoned, and that congratula- 
tions were in order. It was a tin wedding, and within th; 



roses and heliotrope was hidden the more substantial offering, 
a box filled with what the young American would distinguish 
as the veritable article itself — no matter how much, but 
enough to secure the possession of several valuable additions 
to a certain dearly-prized library. Well, a pleasanter little 
episode could not have been devised, and Mr. Jones' reply 
was the best part of it — too good to be spoiled in the re- 
peating. Long may these two, whose perfect union is in it- 
self a living gospel to all who fall within its sweet and help- 
ful influences, live to guide and comfort each other, and lead 
on in the van of that bright progressive faith to which they 
have devoted their lives. 

The devotional exercises on Thursday morning were led 
by Rev. E. I. Galvin, of Chicago; and the discussion which 
followed, on ''The Work of the Western Conference," was 
opened by Rev. J. H. Crooker. That part of our work 
which we are apt to slightingly designate as missionary work 
is but an extension of the work of the churches, each one of 
which should regard itself as a center of active labor for the 
promotion of the truths which it represents. The qnaliflca- 
tions that distinguish a successful worker in the field are con- 
viction of the value of ideas, skill in presentation, and the 
exposition of error, and the organizing ability which belongs 
to all builders. In religious education we are to beware lest 
we make the religion too narrow, and the education "denun- 
ciative instead of enunciative." Mr. Crooker closed by call- 
ing attention to the peculiarity of the message of liberalism 
with regard to the bible, dogma, and other religions, and re- 
joiced in the growing disposition manifest in our conferences 
to include the more practical questions of reform and social 
science. Mention has already been made of what Mr. Crook- 
er had to say about the particular methods of the Western 
Conference, and his earnest appeal for the employment of the 
whole time of the Missionary Secretary. 

The announcement that the afternoon programme would 
consist of a discussion on "Present Tendencies of Religious 
Thought," by Revs. Simmons, Gannett and Forbush, con- 
tained the promise of a particular treat, and drew out a large 
and appreciative audience. If all our theological controver- 
sialists combined the happy temper and method of unequivo- 
cal statement which mark the preacher at Madison, religious 
debates would miss half their present strife and bitterness, 
and be lifted far above the fogs and mists of ambiguous 
phraseology in which they are at present enveloped. To at- 
tempt an abstract of one of Mr. Simmons' essays is to pre- 
sent a succession of glittering, sharp-pointed sentences, each 
bristling with meaning and sure to take effect in the vulnera- 
ble consciousness of the reader. It is impossible to reproduce 
the merry smile, the mirthful glance, the spirit of abounding 
life, and sense of joyous, fearless freedom, which accompa- 
nied this distinct enunciation of bold truths. After a graphic 
description of the old times, when total depravity and eter- 
nal perdition were the favorite subjects of men's contempla- 
tion, the speaker pointed to some of the signs of a growing 
tolerance between the different sects, based on the very percep- 
tible modification of these and similar doctrines. "Deprav- 
ity is no longer total except in creeds and sermons." " The 
Trinity has retired into a cloud of metaphysics," and "many 
orthodox people spell devil without the d." 

Along with the tendency of the present age to see all 
things in one order, is another which notes the order from 
the secular standpoiut. Mr. Simmons thinks that agnosti- 
cism has its rationale in that it is based on a broader practi- 
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cal sense than at first appears. Doubt of immortality is not 
so bad, "annihilation being preferable to Edwards' immor- 
tality." Evolution is not atheistical, for the universe is a suc- 
cess and not a failure, and the revelations of science are far 
more wondrful and awe-inspiring than the old myths. It is 
"better to represent God as a blind force than a seeing fiend." 
As for pessimism, the speaker held that latest spectre of dy- 
ing superstition in as little fear as respect. Mr. Mallock's 
theories are founded on bad arithmetic ; if fifty years of life 
are bad, fifty thousand would be that much worse. " The 
genuine pessimist will take prussic acid, and not write books." 
In conclusion, we were shown that "all forward movements 
have a vein of pessimism and nihilism," and reminded that 
among all present tendencies in thought, none was so danger- 
ous as that which leads us "not to think," and to leave all 
errors and wrongs to right themselves. 

Mr. Gannett began by asking in what sense are the pres- 
ent tendencies of thought materialistic ; and, with a rather 
singular play upon the word, answered by showing the way 
in which we are being supplied, through them, with the ma- 
terials for a new faith and worship. First, we are furnished 
with a grand element of a new faith in the thought of unity 
which is revealed to us in the study of science and history. 
Next, in the thought of the indestructibility of matter we 
get a hint of immortality ; not that of an ever-living per- 
sonal consciousness, perhaps, but of something which in the 
end must prove just as wise and beneficent. Then comes the 
thought of law, "a word of dread, which turns to a word of 
blessing when we sound its depths." Lastly, we have the 
element of mystery, a deepening sense of which is found in 
all thoughtful minds; "not the mystery of God ; we can't 
say that yet ; but of the leaf and flower, and all life." These 
are the "raw materials of the coming piety, which asks no 
personal God, inquires not of the nature of immortality, but 
which finds its object in the common daily things of life, and 
makes all days festal and holy days." It was with these brief 
remarks as with all of Mr. Gannett's spoken and written 
words — they left us with a feeling at once subdued and exalt- 
ed, with hearts made quiet, restful, and obedient in that 
thought which lies at the bottom of all religion and all relig- 
iousness, our own secure, unending relation to the universe. 

Mr. Forbush, on account of a pressure of duties falling to 
him as chairman of the Business Committee, excused him- 
self from taking any part in the discussion, and we were 
obliged to defer listening to him until evening, at the plat- 
form meeting, where the subject of Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion was made the theme of the closing ses- 
sion of the Conference. Decreasing space warns me to hurry 
through this part of the programme. 

Rev. S. W. Sample led the way with several minutes' dis- 
course on Freedom, the substance of which was, that freedom 
in religion is to be prized not as an end but a means. As 
the hope of government lies in free thought on political mat- 
ters, so that of religious faith lies in unrestricted inquiry into 
all theological problems. The speaker closed by observing 
the importance of distinguishing between sham liberalism, 
which boasts of itself, and that pure and perfect freedom 
which is intent only on the truth. Rev. R. R. Shippen fol- 
lowed in a few interesting remarks on Fellowship, which he 
said cannot be forced any more than freedom. True fellow- 
ship comes from seeking character. Every truth-seeking soul 
can claim kinship with every other. To Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
and was assigned the subject of Character in Religion, one 



which the speaker, with his direct, practical way of looking 
at things, treated in his best manner. Mr. Forbush was call- 
ed upon to say a few words upon the whole subject, and made 
one of his happiest efforts. "Character is the whole man, 
religion the attitude to the power that is over." In religion 
we want to be free to "look reverently at the finite and the 
infinite, scrutinizingly at the past and fearlessly to the future." 
Referring to the legend of the dead Pan, Mr. Forbush found 
an analogy in the existing fears and doubts of any remaining 
religious life, "Christ — Christ is dead," is the cry of to-day. 
"The idol of the centuries, the tender, beautiful image has 
fallen, but the man Jesus remains." And so there are those 
who say that God is dead, forgetting that, "so long as the 
infinite, which we cannot define but cannot help feeling, re- 
mains, so long the finite looks up to it." The speaker cited 
the self-sacrifice and loyalty of the Nihilists in proof that 
"the inspiration to high and holy living has not died oat." 
If they who believe in nothing are capable of such devotion, 
how much more ought to be expected from us who still re- 
tain some kind of faith in an ideal perfection. Mr Herford 
gave the parting word, including those of tender remembrance 
for absent friends, with particular reference to the missed 
companionship and leadership of him whose place none other 
can quite fill — Robert Collyer. 

The platform meeting was good — pretty good, that is; but, 
dear friends, you who make up the programme, if you would 
but remember that we are all tired when the last evening 
comes, that we have been surfeited with wisdom and high 
thoughts at all the preceding sessions, and, instead of giving 
us solemn talks on solemn subjects, would give us half a doz- 
en bright, witty, ten-minute speeches — and be particular about 
the ten minutes, please — it would suit us who sit in the pews 
a good deal better We like to be amused as well as instruct- 
ed, entertained as well as inspired. A little froth and foam 
and glitter won't hurt us. Better send us to our homes with 
that rested, exhilarated feeling which comes from a good 
hearty laugh, than so weary in the attempt to take in all the 
good things you have told us, that we grow resentful, and are 
half glad it is all over with. This in an aside. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
On Friday morning the seventh annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society took place. Presi- 
dent Gannett presiding. The exercises were opened with 
singing and responsive service by the children of Mr. Gor- 
don's school, a pleasant and unlooked-for feature of the occa- 
sion. The annual report was made by Rev. F. L. Hosmer. 
The Sunday School Society has not yet reached the zenith of 
popular success; and the printed slips sent out each year in 
quest of information do not always receive, either through 
lack of understanding or sympathy with the objects of the 
society, that attention which they deserve. Thus the annual 
reports are based upon partial statistics and incomplete 
knowledge. Liberals as a class are far too indifferent con- 
cerning the needs of, and their duties toward, the children in 
the matter of religious instruction. The work of the Sunday 
School is something they have only a halting faith in. But it 
is only a question of time when our Western society, with 
the admirable work it has already accomplished, and its 
efficient, devoted leaders, shall make its influence felt in every 
liberal center. Mr. Hosmer reported thirty-one schools, the 
majority of which are in a progressive and encouraging con- 
dition. Sixty-seven per cent, of the teachers are women, and 
forty-one per cent, are parents. The most serious hindrance 
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to effective Sunday School work, the absence and negligence 
of teachers, was dwelt upon with earnestness. A great 
variety of text-books and literature is made use of in liberal 
Sunday Schools, one school reporting the use of the Interna- 
tional Lessons "when it seemed suitable," and another the 
same, without, as Mr. Hosmer facetiously put it, " any men- 
tion of this important qualification." Generous tributes of 
praise were awarded to Mr. Gannett's Lesson Papers, and to 
the Character Series which has attained such deserved popu- 
larity. After the reports came three and four-minute discus- 
sions of various topics, such as Festival Sundays, Libraries, 
Children's Papers, the Prize System, etc. ; but the demands of 
luncheon and the time-table warned your correspondent to 
put away pencil and note-book. We took a hurried leave of 
the pleasant little church which had given us such friendly 
shelter for the past three days, and bid a grateful farewell to 
the hospitable people who had received us to their homes and 
made us acquainted with the handsomest city of the West. 

Mr. Herford is so easy to quote from, that I cannot refrain 
from ending, as I began, with a word from him. "Let us," 
he said, "go home, and preach not so much about religion, 
and freedom, fellowship and character in religion, but preach 
religion itself, and character itself." To which we all say 
Amen. 

Chicago, June 23, 1880. 
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WOMAN'S WORK. 



A REPORT READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
W. U. C. AT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



BY MRS. S. C. LL. JONES. 



This little organization is now about to enter upon its third 
year, and we cannot but feel proud of its steady, sure growth. 
It began its life like all healthy infants, crying for care — ask- 
ing this one, that one and the other for help. But, like the 
duck in the brood of chickens, it was looked upon with dis- 
trust and misgivings, and but few were willing to take up a 
portion of the burden. The first year was looked upon as a 
total failure by many. But only to the brave and persistent 
is the victory given. 'Tis only in the retreat that the soldier 
loses courage and trembles,— the shot in the back of which 
he is ashamed ; and we didn't propose to retreat and get 
wounded in the rear. So here we come again, again claiming 
ourselves victors even though we do have to blow our own 
trumpet, herald our own successes and crown ourselves heroes. 
We shall tell no wonderful tale of our future ; paint no vivid 
picture in strong colors of what we are going to do, but come 
up, year by year, with our report in hand and lay our work, 
for what it is worth, before you. 

We started out with no finely-wrought constitution, laws 
and by-laws, rules and regulations, all nicely tied with red 
tape, but we did start with a few definite objects in view, con- 
tent to let the future shape the work to its own needs. Our 
first aim was to aid in raising money to pay an Assistant 
Secretary and keep a headquarters for Western work open in 
some central place, and as the West is supposed to revolve 
around Chicago as a pivot, the room was opened there. 



Another object was to put ourselves into communication with 
as many isolated Liberal people as possible ; to give to them 
the strength that comes from a unity of interest and a faith 
in the common, as well as to enlist them in the good work 
of aiding us in our endeavor. One reason of the com- 
plained of apathy among Unitarians is, they do not work 
enough, sacrifice enough for the belief that is in them. 
Until you have tried it, you will never know how much 
more meaning there is in our generous faith, how much 
dearer, richer, holier it is after days and nights of weary 
working for it. I don't mean working for it in the interest 
of our own little church home, in getting up suppers, enter- 
tainments, even literary clubs (though I would by no means 
disparage any of these), but laboring to give it to others ; of 
sending bits of comfort and strength to lonely ones all over 
these vast prairies, and giving them the hand of fellowship 
and the chance of doing their part in the good work, and let 
them, too, enjoy labor and sacrifice. 

To many, indeed, to most of you, the need of these head- 
quarters, and the extra help, was not understood and appre- 
ciated because you knew nothing of the steadily-accumulating 
work being done and to be done. Even before Mr. Jones 
was assigned the Western Secretaryship we had a large cor- 
respondence throughout the West, asking for information on 
doctrinal points (much of which could be promptly answered 
by tracts of the A. U. A.) for Sunday School helps, for the 
purchase of S. S. libraries, where to get Unitarian books, etc., 
and, in time, our little home became full to overflowing with 
tracts, S. S. lessons and helps, books on sale and all the para- 
phernalia of a religious jobbing house. The demand con- 
stantly increased, the corresponence increased, the supply had 
to be increased, and we were not only crowded out and 
worked out but were wholly unable to attend to much more 
than half the demands, and it became a question, not of 
expediency, but of necessity, that there should be a headquar- 
ters somewhere and an increase of help. To none but those 
who have been at work, put themselues into communication 
with the world at large, can there come any realization of the 
broad influence of Liberalism. How it permeates every nook 
and corner of this great West. How hungry men and women 
are waiting for a purer, freer, more helpful, hopeful gospel. 
How they eagerly respond to the clear notes of a religion 
that has the building up of a better manhood and woman- 
hood. To the credit of our impatient West be it said, be it 
recorded, that they spurn cant but they do love honesty, pur- 
ity and righteousness. The multitude crave a faith which 
commends itself to reason and helps them into a nobler life, 
a religion of character. There are hundreds all over the 
West who will be glad to put themselves into communication 
with us, to give to the cause more or less of their life and 
substance, if we could only find them ; and if we persist in 
this work we shall get at them eventually. 

Thus far our aim has been — 

1st. To help pay the salary of the Assistant Secretary. 

2d. To do something towards keeping open the headquar- 
ters of Unitarianism in the West. 

3d. To put ourselves into communication with all the 
isolated Liberal people we could find and strengthen them all 
we could by encouragment and the opportunity of doing and 
giving to our work. 

4th. To get subscribers to Unity, especially among these 
self-same isolated Liberals who really need it most. 

We tried to do it by appointing a lady Secretary for each 
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State. This proved a formidable undertaking. One after 
another they became alarmed at the prospect. I do not 
wonder at this, for I know perfectly well what it meams. 
Still, let me here reiterate what I said before, that to none 
but those who take up the work and sacrifice at least a por- 
tion of their time, strength and energy in helping to promul- 
gate their faith, and strengthen the faith and ho|>e of others, 
can there come the deepest, richest experience there is in our 
religion. You will, after years of toil, find that, like a fasci- 
nating novel, it is impossible to lay it down, even for a 
time. I say this out of my own experience of twenty years' 
devotion to the work, and therefore know whereof I affirm. 
It is a tax on strength, time and nerves, I'll admit. No 
pecuniary compensation in it, still it does pay and pays well. 
But I fear that the shrinking really did not come so much 
from a fear of the work involved, as a lack of faith in the 
practicability of the undertaking and ignorance of its real 
need, and of the immense amount of good it might and really 
is doing, even by those who are themselves engaged in this 
very work — ou* ministers. Can we wonder at timid pews 
where there is a lack of faith in the pulpit? And why aieye 
* so fearful? How is it ye have no faith? 

By their fruits shall ye know them. What have the women 
done during the past year? 

For the first time this year Mr. Jones sent out blank re- 
ports to the women's societies. Twenty-five have returned 
them filled out, and a brief summary foots up like this : 

One meets sometimes three times a week. From such a 
busy hive must come large returns. Nine meet weekly, 
twelve semi-monthly, two monthly, and two have no regularly 
organized Ladies' Society, but report that the women contrib- 
ute their full share toward the activity and usefulness of the 
church. One of the two has raised during the past year $100 
toward reseating their church. One is pastorless ; the other 
about to become so. These twenty-five ladies' societies have 
raised during the year $8,585.61 This sum does not at all 
stand for a full representation of their year's work. Several 
societies report meeting solely for charitable purposes. One 
prepares and gives out work to unemployed needy women ; 
another carries on an Industrial School; another has a 
Home and Mission School for Children, whom they clothe 
and care for; another an Old Ladies' Home, for which 
they raise annually over $2,000, not included in above 
sum. Another gives much time and strength, systematically, 
to the city hospitals. Besides all this, they carry on, to a 
large extent, the social activities of the church, — many of 
them raising funds to liquidate church debts, meet incidental 
expenses, &c; and not infrequently the church life is wholly 
dependent on the interest and activity of the women. 
From Denver comes this word : " When last November Mr. 
Alger concluded to return East, there seemed for a time a 
feeling a discouragement sufficient to cause apprehension, not 
only for the prosperity, but the very existence of our beloved 
Unity. It was, however, noticeable that this feeling of 
despondency was especially among the gentlemen of our 
society. The ladies were strong in hope and will, and when 
a desire was expressed to turn over to them the entire financial 
affairs of the church, they accepted the trust and came uni- 
tedly and heartily to the work of freeing the society from 
debt To this end we have labored hopefully and harmo- 
niously and have raised $2,000. • • For this result 
we are largely indebted to our President, Mrs. D. A. Gage, 
recently of Chicago. Unfailing in interest, untiring in labor, 
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and wise in counsel, her presence has been at once our 
assistance and our inspiration." 

For years past Miss S. A. Browne, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
has been very largely instrumental in keeping together the 
little band of saints there. With a few other loyal women 
they have been more successful in "holding the fort" than 
many a point placed in the hands of a brother who had 
matriculated from a Divinity School and been consecrated to 
the work in true apostolic style — and to-day there is a field 
there of enthusiastic and tried souls ready to take hold in a 
larger way. 

The only two new societies organized during the year were 
woman's work ; Hamilton and Sonora, 111., the result of the 
energy and consecration of Miss Safford. The club work, 
reported by Miss Beals, so far as I am acquainted, is only 
made possible by the interest and zeal of woman. All this 
means giving out of their life's energies. Much of it has 
been done in the face of discouragement, and shows a faith 
and love for their religion truly sublime. 'Tis the old s'ory 
of " Last at the cross and first at the sepulchre." 

Let us fall back to statistics once more. Beside the 
$8,585.61 just reported, there has been raised and sent for the 
headquarters the following sums: 



Collection at Cincinnati one year ago $ 32 25 

Woman's Union in Chicago 255 00 

Mrs. J. C. Richardson's collections 66 00 

Mrs. Cole, the efficient Secretary of Iowa Unitarian 

Association 8 00 



$361 25 

Sent directly to us from 

Milwaukee, Wis $2600 

St. Paul, Minn 10 00 

Quincy, 111 10 00 

Janesville, Wis 10 00 

Louisville, Ky 10 00 

Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo 10 00 

Denver, Col 10 00 

Des Moines, Iowa 10 00 

Cleveland, Ohio 10 00 

Meadville, Pa 10 00 

Davenpprt, Iowa 5 00 

Marietta, Ohio 5 00 

Kalamazoo, Mich 5 00 

Grand Haven, Mich 5 00 

A friend, Indianapolis, Ind 5 00 

Miss Giles (solicitations from various points in Wis.) 5 00 

Indianapolis, Ind 10 00 



$156 00 



Total $517 25 



A sum quite equal to our needs for the year, and a small 
margin to begin with. 

Of more value than the money raised has been the interest 
aroused in the effort and good will expressed by all parties 
heard from and the avowed determination to take hold of the 
work with a loyal good will in future. Fine as our showing 
is, I've no doubt but that it might have been infinitely better 
with a wise, energetic, well woman to take the lead in the 
first place. Mrs. Richardson has shown what a woman in 
earnest can do in a brief space of time when she sets about it 

One word in conclusion. There comes to us a very sug- 
gestive hint in a recent number of the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate (M. E.), in an article on " The Women's Association 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute," a hint we will do well to 
avail ourselves of. Speaking of the first annual meeting, May 
4th, 1880, it says: 
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"A goodly number of women were present, giving encour- 
agement by their presence and counsel, and some imparting 
special inspiration by their liberal gifts of money. Mrs. 
George II. Foster, who could not be present, telegraphed from 
Milwaukee her gift of three hundred dollars." • • 
" These large gifts were not more encouraging than the fol- 
lowing communication with its accompanying gift: 'I hear 
rumors of the work for the relief of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, but no circulars have reached me. I send my dollar, 
and desire to be enrolled among your meml>ers.' If the 
spontaneous interest indicated by this letter is, as the friends 
of the institute hope, widespread among the women of the 
M. E. Church, there is good promise that the aggregate of 
the small sums to be received from the many will exceed the 
aggregate of the large gifts from the few." 

Let us profit by this. Don't, my good sister, wait for a 
circular to be sent you ; don't wait for some one to invite you 
to subscribe to Unity. Don't wait, hoping that some day 
you and your Liberal friends may feel strong enough to start 
a society and have a minister who will give you the helpful, 
earnest word you so sadly need, and the strength of an openly 
avowed position in the world of religious thoughts, but send 
your mite to the good work of keeping open our headquarters. 
Write there for aids in the way of lessons ; start your own 
little independent Liberal movement in the way of a Sunday 
morning or afternoon Sunday School in your own parlors. 
Gather together your children ; give them the benefit of your 
honest doubts and your honest convictions. Let them begin 
life on a higher, purer, truer plane for what you have suffered 
and enjoyed, for your earnest, honest inquiry. Yon have no 
right to let them pick up their theology here, there and any- 
where. You defraud them of their birth-right by so doing. 
See to it that their lives are the richer, fuller for your having 
lived. Let me once and for all invite you to subscribe for 
Unity. There you will find lessons for your children, lessons 
for yourselves, for your husbands, words, we hope, of helpful- 
ness, encouragement and cheer. Let us then rally round the 
banner of " Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion." 
Freedom to think honestly and live righteously; Fellowship 
with all that is true, good and noble in us, and Character 
strong enough to be true to ourselves, our brothers and sisters 
and our God. This is the all-embracing religion we are striv- 
ing for, — the religion that calls out our best energies and 
noblest selves ; the religion that inspires us to do and dare, 
to suffer and persist, life of our life and strength of our strength- 



WOMEN'S WORK IN ILLINOIS. 

A REPORT BY MRS. C. J. RICHARDSON. 

To the readers of Unity (and we hope every member of 
this Conference is one) the work of the Illinois Secretary is 
familiar. I assumed the duty of Secretary about the 1st of 
January, 1880. To every liberal person whose address I 
could obtain, I wrote a letter, endeavoring to arouse an in- 
terest in the Woman's Religious Union, urging women to or- 
ganize Unity Clubs wherever practical, knowing that where 
"two or three are gathered together" in the spirit of earnest 
inquiry, true religious culture is the result. Such clubs, if 
thoroughly organized, and the work well planned and exe- 
cuted, — short, thoughtful essays and discussions of the same, 
— can do more to make Unitarianism understood and felt than 
any other one force. 

People in isolated places are lonely and hungry for truth, 
and these little gatherings once a week are rays of sunshine 
warming and cheering their cold lives. One lady writes : 



"There is a hunger and thirst which is scarcely realized by 
the people of this practical country. We do not know how 
famished and unfed we are until one comes along and reads a 
poem, or sings an aria, — and when the song dies away and we 
are forced to return to the commonplace, prosy life, our 
starved and perishing condition is even more a stalking ghost 
that will not avaunt! If 'Liberal Thought' does not intro- 
duce into our monotonous lives something of art, 'true art,' 
then it is a failure. I do not care to be emancipated from ihe 
Old Testament, and the old church with all its visions, 
glories, grand old pictures and sacred music — sacred because 
it is well written and well rendered, and nothing to replace it. 
Liberal Thought, as connected with atrocious oratory and 
still more atrocious music, can never recompense me for the 
good old delusions and dogmas." 

Organization, the necessity for giving to the Woman's 
Work, and the distribution of our Liberal literature, have 
been the points we have most strongly urged, and it has not 
been without its good results. Most of our letters have been 
promptly answered, and more information asked — such ques- 
tions as. What could be done in small places, where perhaps 
not more than half a dozen persons know what liberal re- 
ligion means? Agitation of the question has usually re- 
vealed more sympathy and interest than was expected. One 
lady writes: "If I had answered your letter the day I re- 
ceived it, I could have reported but one Unitarian acquaint- 
ance in this city of ten thousand inhabitants. I know four 
now. Send me two copies of Unity." Since then we have 
received money from those four Unitarians to help the "Wo- 
man's Work," and the urgent appeal to send them somebody 
to talk to them, saying, "Among our small number is the 
best singer in this place, who would gladly give his services 
to help build up a liberal society, which I am sure would soon 
be a working society." 

Another lady, who three months ago thought there was 
little use to try for any help for the union, sends us $2, and 
says : " I am surprised at the interest which the Secretary's 
report aroused. 1 think now the time is not far distant when 
we shall organize a society — if not among the Americans, by 
the Germans, — and I shall join with them, if they do not 
object to my temperance principles." 

A lady in Southern Illinois, now paralyzed, whose voice 
and pen for many years were used as able advocates for tem- 
perance, anti-slavery and the enlargement of woman's sphere, 
when to be the champion of these reforms meant social ostra- 
cism and persecution, not only by the press and the pulpit, 
but by their own friends and relatives, — having sent her a 
copy of Unity, she writes : " I had never seen or even heard 
of Unity before. I began at the first verse, and read every 
word of it, advertisements and all.' Not an article seemed to 
be without deep, brave, earnest thought. The report of the 
Woman's Work, I read carefully twice through. It seems to 
me a step in the right direction, and a much needed work. It 
is the only ray of light that has penetrated this Egyptian 
darkness since I came here. I loaned it to the only liberal- 
minded man I have met since I came here, for this place 
seems about the center of darkness. Send me some other 
numbers, no matter how old, that I may give them even as a 
cup of cold water to these trembling, frightened souls, who 
cannot trust and cast out fear." 

One enthusiastic correspondent says: "I received another 
copy of that dear little Evangelist, Unity, this morning, and 
it always fills me with the 'spirit.' It does me good even to 
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handle it. I was so glad to read the cheering report to the 
Rockford Conference. I hope the union will go on, and 
although we cannot help you with money this year, I am sure 
we can next. Distribute your 'Pamphlet Mission' every- 
where. Let free thought, the angel of deliverance, stepping 
into the temple of the living God, say, 'Be of good cheer; 
'tis I, be not afraid.' Some one has said that 'thought is the 
last analysis of matter.' Whether that be true or not, this 
we know is true: it is the grand formative principle of our 
minds ; according to our thought is our capacity for thought. 
Confine our deliberations to any one side of a question, and 
we limit our capacity to that question. Proceed in your 
good work. Remember it is but a reflex action; if we only 
look deep into the motives which impel us to action, we 
should more fully realize that another hand is beckoning us 
on the path of progress." 

All our replies have not been so full of encouragement. 
Since January o,th, we have written 125 letters and postals. 
A very few have received no answers. From the larger 
places, where we hoped for real comprehension of our aims> 
our most discouraging replies have come. We have found in 
cities like Aurora, Peoria and Springfield, very little interest. 
Here the canker worm, materialism, indifference and irresolu- 
tion, seems to have secured a congenial haven. They seem 
glad that the union was making an effort to do some mission- 
ary work, and wished us success, but were too poor to give. 
Taxed to support the churches already built ; protesting 
against the teachings of the Orthodox church, yet attending 
regularly, — their children filling their Sunday Schools because 
the liberal element is small and weak, — they look to the daily 
papers for the sermons they can enjoy, and feel it is a very 
comfortable way to shirk responsibility and the demands of a 
liberal church, just as people live in rented houses with few 
conveniences or comforts because it is cheaper than to own a 
home. 

The member of a Liberal League, who seems a lady of cul- 
tivation and intelligence, says: "The Liberals in this place 
are eager for truth, but cannot see the necessity to furnish 
their own entertainment. It seems to me if you would only 
send us a missionary to help us organize and bring together 
this element of diverse thinkers — all earnest and thoughtful 
men and women — it would be a step in the right direction. 
One who could preach to us a rational religion — a religion of 
common sense and practical piety — such a man would not 
starve with us. Then we should have a definite object to 
raise money for ; now if we ask for money, the query is, 
where is it going? They seem to regard Liberal Christianity 
as a myth — a thing they cannot realize because they see no 
fruits. I am convinced we must organize and have a leader. 
The want of this is the rock on which we have split, and act- 
ing on the plan of one entertaining the other, every year we 
as a league are growing beautifully less. Literary societies 
are good for a certain class, and can do much to educate them, 
but common working people cannot find time to write essays, 
hunt through history, or practice reading, for with tnem time 
is money. We should be glad to send you a donation, but 
cannot ; but we hope some day wealth will roll in upon us, 
and then we shall help others." 

There are certainly the elements of a strong society in this 
place, but they fear being bound by a creed, think more of 
entertainment than work, and groping about for a leader. In 
contrast to this report is the result of one woman's work, 
aided by these same "common working people," — a woman 
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without money, without social influence, but thoroughly gen- 
tle, earnest and sincere, blessed with all the qualities that 
make a true teacher. Feeling herself bound and fettered by 
her early training — grown out of her old creeds, and helped 
by the earnest advocates of Unitarianism in Central Illinois 
and Iowa, she gathered into her school-room — for she was a 
teacher — those who wished to hear such sermons as she could 
find, and read them to eager listeners. She attended the Uni- 
tarian Conference at Davenport and was cordially received, 
and became thoroughly inspired with the living, active prin- 
ciples of this happy, hopeful faith. Her mission as a teacher 
in the common school was ended. Since then she has been 
preaching among the farmers, and has organized two liberal 
societies. One, only a few months old, sends to the Woman's 
Work $5, and she writes to us : "I read the Secretary's re- 
port to my society in the country, and presented your needs, 
and as the result of the effort, send the enclosed. I am going 
away now, and they will have no minister. I have urged 
them to continue their meetings, and as zeal is not lacking 
on their part, I hope their wants will not be overlooked by 
those who care for Unitarian interests in Illinois. I earnestly 
hope that you may meet with a hearty response in your work, 
from the liberal women of the State. The people are ready 
to receive if only those can be found willing to give, even if 
it does require self sacrifice." 

This shows what has been done by one woman, unaided by 
the training of the divinity schools, far from the centers of 
culture and thought, working in the country among the class 
too busy to read, but never too tired to think and question. 
With such women — and there are others — shall we falter? 
When six months of indifferent work shows such substantial 
proofs of interest, shall we become discouraged ? 

The response that has come to us in postal orders has been 
cheering. 

From isolated places where Unity was a stranger, we 
have received — Illinois $23.25 

Contributions to the Woman's Fund in Illinois .... 70.00 
" " " " Davenport, la. 5.00 

" " " " Janesville, Wis. 1.00 

Total $99-25 

We are very sorry not to add to this another 75 cents. We 
feel confident, with good, thorough work, a much larger sum 
could be realized, and the demand for Liberal literature is 
much greater than the supply. Women must take hold of 
this work. Cease to talk and shirk responsibility, and put 
into it the energies they waste on frivolity and fashion. 
There are demands of the religious nature that must be 
heeded. Organize our forces and send these messengers of 
glad tidings until every village and hamlet, yea, and every 
large city, shall rejoice in this gospel of peace and joy. 



REPORT OF THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. 

The school has had another year of quiet study and dili- 
gent preparation for the Ministry. Twelve persons have 
been members of the school, of whom one is a lady — Miss 
Norris, of Iowa — and one a colored brother of ability, pastor 
of a church in the city. Four have received diplomas at the 
close of the year, all worthy and able men, who promise to 
be useful and successful. The Anniversary exercises on June 
10th were well received, and regarded as quite equal to, or be- 
yond the average of such occasions. The year has been un- 
usually marked by earnest faith in the truths of religion, hard 
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study, and harmony and peace as the atmosphere over all. 

The $15,000 called for in 1878, at Saratoga, still remains 
unfilled. About $5,000 have been raised, and $2,000, to a 
separate fund, have been given by a lady of this city. But 
the public attention of our body has been unusually taken up 
the past two years with various urgent calls from different 
quarters. But we hope in this good year of 1S80 to see this 
Endowment Fund made up, and means also provided for a 
fire-proof library building for our valuable collection of 15,- 
000 volumes and over. The gift of Rev. C. H. Brigham has 
been especially valuable in books and MSS. 

We need men and money to put our institution on a basis of 
usefulness and progress. Any aid or sympathy from our dear 
brothers and sisters of the Western Conference will be most 
gratefully received. We live in a transition period, and have 
done since the creation. But in every age, to do the best 
work, tide over the difficulties of the day and hour, and wring 
out of circumstances the elect good demands, able and dis- 
ciplined men, prophets of the Most High, apostles to every 
nation. We try to equip such men, full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost, and armed with the best thought of the times, 
and the truth of all time, and not ashamed of that Gospel 
which is the wisdom of God and the power of God unto sal- 
vation. 

AH of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. A. Livermore, 
President of the Board of Instruction. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WESTERN 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

The printed blanks sent by our secretary to all our western 
schools have been filled and returned by thirty-three. This 
means that not a few — and among them are some of our large 
and well-established churches — have not shown interest 
enough in our work to make any response to the questions 
sent to them. Many pastorless societies, having a name in 
the Year-book, send us no word, and their present condi- 
tion we can only represent by the letter x. We earnestly 
urge upon all such, however, that at least the Sunday School 
be sustained even though the pulpit services cannot be. It 
will educate the rising thought and help to bring the future 
Liberal church. This can be done where even a very few 
persons will take hold of it heartily and persistently. Such 
schools, as well as our churches, are age.ils of our Liberal 
faith, and form points for such occasional preaching as may 
be secured. A few of our returns come from these pastorless 
folds and report most gratifying results. 

Of the thirty-three schools reported the majority show in- 
crease in the number of scholars, some a large increase. 
Meadville leads the list with 241. Of the teachers 67 per 
cent, are women and 43 per cent, of the whole number of 
teachers are parents. Passing over the irregular attendance 
of the children, for which many reasons occur, I have been 
rather surprised at the extent of this failing among the teach- 
ers as shown in some of the returns. Thus one school re- 
porting five teachers has on an average only three ; of seven- 
teen teachers in another school six are on an average absent ; 
while in yet another only seven out of a round dozen are to be 
counted upon ; five classes to be provided with teachers every 
Sunday, orelse to be jumbled up with others ! In threeother 
schools one-fourth of the teachers are regularly absent on the 
Sunday. In one of the above mentioned schools the average 
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attendance of the scholars was fifty per cent. In only five 
of the schools reported are there regular weekly meetings o f 
the teachers. One reports a meeting "once in two weeks ;" 
some"monthly ;" some" occasionally ;"andseveral"none at all." 

Books, etc., in use. — In respect to Service-books and Sun- 
day-School Lessons the returns continue to show great varie- 
ty. Many schools use several, some reporting as many as 
three singing books. Sunny sidt seems to have the lead in 
music, though several schools use this with Unity Services 
and Songs, and the latter appears to be growing in favor, be- 
ing reported in use by eleven schools. The old Sunday 
School Hymn and Service Book maintains its hold in ten 
schools. Some nse Way of Life ; one "uses none ;" one sings 
from the Crown of Glory, one from Welcome Tidings, and 
one reports the use of printed cards, the verses being selected 
from different sources, and adapted to tunes which are learned 
by rote. 

Equal or greater variety characterizes the text-books in 
use. One school reports the use of the International Lessons 
''when they seem suitable," and another the same, without this 
important qualification. One answers to the question of text 
books, "All sorts." The publications of Unity to this end 
are reported from several schools either exclusively or in con- 
nection with others. Mr. Gannett's "Growth of a Religion' 
is mentioned by some. It seems to some of us altogether the 
freshest and most suggestive outline of the Bible story yet 
prepared for Sunday School use, and I know of no other book 
whatever that for older readers gives in so small a space so 
clear an idea of the drift and results of the more Liberal 
School of biblical criticism to-day. I venture to say this here 
because the author who made the Sunday School society's re- 
port last year, made no reference to this most excellent and 
valuable contribution to our Tool chest. The Lesions of our 
eastern Unitarian Sunday School society are used in a few 
schools. Mr. Jones' Sunday School papers are also reported. 
Many schools, however, report special lines of teaching of 
their own, the preparation of pastor or superintendent. These 
in the form of "cards"or"lesson-pages," include instruction in 
the Old Testament ; also on particular subjects, such as the 
"parables," etc.; and one minister reports a series of lessons on 
the ethnic religions. Among the card-lessons on the Bible 
those of Mr. Learned are favorably mentioned. A want men- 
tioned by several of the reports is that of suitable and sug- 
gestive lessons for the younger children in our schools. 

Sunday School Papers. — The Day-Spring is taken in a 
dozen of the schools reported. Several commend it as the 
"beat" of those taken. One says "many like it," while another in 
answer to the question which is best says "not that," and yet 
another answers "none, all poor." One says "I don't con- 
sider any necessary." But most think a children's paper a 
helpful feature in the school. Two take the Myrtle and like 
it, while Well Spring and Guiding Star find eacha mention, 
and one brother speaks of Scattered Seeds, (published by the 
Friends in Westchester Pa.,) as being "on the whole the best 
I have seen for our use." A children s paper of four pages, 
with illustrations, is mentioned in one report as a thing yet 
to be desired. One writes : "I hope to introduce four or 
five copies of 5/. Nicholas and Nursery, one to each two 
classes of right age, for monthly circulation." 

Libraries. — The schools generally seem to have good li- 
braries, at least so far as the number of books is concerned 
eight reporting each an excess of 500 volumes, and of those 
eight one reaches the round number of a thousand. In most 
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instances additions have been made the past year. "We keep 
weeding out as well as adding," writes one, a suggestion that 
could probably be wisely acted upon by all. Most Sunday 
Schools, in this respect, share in the American admiration of 
quantity. With the growth of the public library in different 
forms in all our larger cities and villages the old-time service 
of the parish and Sunday School library as a miscellaneous 
collection is somewhat superceded. It would seem wisest, 
therefore, to have these well supplied at least with the special 
helps, both for scholars and teachers, in the line of Sunday 
School study. But it is just here, I apprehend, that our li- 
braries are apt to be most deficient. Something is to be said 
for the wants of the very little ones, but beyond this probab- 
ly the majority of our libraries need strengthening in respect 
of books of reference, recent biblical criticism and instruction 
and such as bear upon the special studies of the Sunday 
School. • It is convenient to have duplicates here. Theseare 
the books that are slow in getting into the public libraries 
except in our larger cities, if, indeed, they are found there. 

Special Services.— The questions in regard to these call 
out some diversity of answer. One asks : "Are not these 
so many as to become wearisome to those who have to decor- 
ate the church and to get them up?" Another says: "We don't 
think much of them." With very few exceptions, however, 
such services are much commended, and help has been found 
by most in those prepared by Unity, one brother limiting 
his liking to "those positively christian." The two festivals 
most in favor appear to be Christmas and Flower-Sunday. 
"We keep the Solstices, December and June, Christmas and 
Flower-Sunday," writes one learned brother from the South. 
Next to these Easter and Harvest are in regard. Among other 
pecial services are men tionedSundaySchoolConcerts.a Temper- 
ance Service, National Sunday, aService ofPatriotism, Washing- 
ton's-birthday, (the last three of the same import) a "Service 
of Mercy," (touching the treatment of dumb animals) while 
one school has a "Rallying-Sunday,"and Channing and Garri- 
son have been specially remembered in several schools the 
past year. Nearly if not quite all like the "joint service for 
the School and the Congregation" better than the old "Sunday 
School concert "or that of the school alone. In this connect- 
ion I may state that a majority of the schools report having 
a "chorister," by which it would seem as if the wise advice of 
the Secretary in his Report of last year, has been acted upon. 
Without a practical teacher to lead and drill the scholars in 
singing, the music of a School-service, which is its most at- 
tractive and enlivening part, cannot be a success. Several 
schools have special rehearsals under the choirister. One 
brother writes: "It is our custom never to use songs in our 
service until they are well learned. Once in four or five weeks 
I teach the children a new song and give them five or ten 
minute rehearsals every Sunday till it is learned well." 

Clubs, Organizations, Etc. — In answer to Question 12 • 
two schools report a Temperance Society as one of the feat- 
ures of the school, with membership averaging thirty-three 
and forty-five respectively. In both of these the pledge is 
taken for three months and renewed quarterly. One school 
answers, "all temperate ; a principle of the school ;" and an- 
other, "we make our school embrace temperance in all 
things." One school reports a "children's branch of Unity 
Club,' iwhich is thus described : Called the "Q.F.U."(a mighty 
secret 1) which meets every other Saturday afternoon for three 
hours.Membershipabout 125, from "tots" to high school ages. 
About one-fifth probably are outsiders, friends of our children ; 



enough parents, etc., to lead and teach. Membership fee ten 
cents. Regular programme : 

I. Singing lesson for one-half or three-fourths of an hoar. 

a. Drawing " " " 

3. Scroll sawing for boys " " " " 

4. Embroidery for girls 

5. Dancing lesson 

Occasional special entertainments beside, vir., • Under tbe 
Mistletoe Bough,' a masquerade party, etc., etc. Revenue 
supplied in this way. Working towards a little Fair on the 
Christmas holidays." The report adds : "Would heartily rec- 
ommend something like above to other schools, prm-ided (1) 
that they have three or four wise and interested women to take 
charge ; and (2) this essential, I should say that iheeducatimul 
side and not the mere dancing be kept the prominent side. Of 
course the 'education* is a sort of play.and there is nothing very 
rigid about it, but it makes the whole thing stand for something 
much more than mere amusement." The Unity clubs and 
similar organizations under different names include within 
their membership the older members of our schools, and ia 
some schools there are little societies of different sorts for 
the children. 

Helping or Missionary Work. — In answer to the inqui- 
ry upon this point the following replies may prove suggestive. 
As will be seen these young Liberals for the most part are 
rather 'helpers' than 'missionaries' in the more restricted use of 
the latter word. One reads : " Children brought a collection 
of their toys of the Christmas before on Christmas-day to bt 
given to the children in one of the local charity-institutions." 
Another : "The Sunday School sewing society makes and 
distributes garments for the poor." One school reports un- 
der this head of 'work' : "One life-membership contributed 
by Sunday School to the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
society." Another "is beginning a fund for a new church," and 
if it begins with the children it has good promise for the fa- 
ture. Another "sends flowers to the Flower-Mission in Chica- 
go every week from Spring to Autumn." (This last is from a 
country school.) One answers repentantly : " None save 
' Thankgiving dinners' contributed (about twenty) by classes at 
Harvest Festival, and by inviting outsiders to our good times 
will try to do better this year." 

Suggestions, etc. — In reply to the question, "What new 
methods or suggestions have you to propose?" very few an- 
swers of any sort were made. "More enthusiasm and hard 
work," says one ; and another, "something that will give more 
earnestness to the older ones," recommendations, I suppose, 
which are always in order. One brother urges, under this 
heading, "that there should beno uncertain sound as to wheth- 
er we are Christians or not," although we would not like toerr 
on the side of that anonymous divine of whose theology it 
was said that it was "all sound I" As to the deficiencies in oar 
Tool Chest the suggest ions are more definite. In answer to 
the question, "What is now the greatest deficiency in thisde- 
partment?" one brother says somewhat swecpingly, "toblsand 
the chest," but as he has done as much as any other, at least 
to supply what we have, we can forgive him this ten-strike 
criticism at what we have already set up. In more detail he 
adds : (1) "A new Unity Songs and Services with six or more 
services ; this as soon as possible, to be uniform with Part I. 
(2) Better Festival Services, a ifood 'service of Mercy' and a 
good 'Temperance Service.' (3) Lessons on the New Testa- 
ment for children from ten to fifteen years of age. (4) More 
Infant class-cards." Another also specifies I n fan t class-cards. 
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A hundred cards of the simplest kind and very small, contain- 
ing just a choice Scripture verse, would supply a great need in 
my school and in others that I know of. Must be very cheap, 
so that one can be given to each child of the Infant-class ev- 
ery Sunday. The Infant class-cards we have are admirable, 
but we want more, and next the cheaper kind I have mention- 
ed." One brother counts as still a desideratum "an illustrated 
paper of four pages for the little children." Several speak of 
the need of lessons adapted to the little ones. 

In answer to Question 16, asking how many life-members 
and annual members of our Society there are in the School ; 
also whether the teachers will not all become annual mem- 
bers, the replies indicate comparatively few annual and yet 
fewer life members in our schools. Perhaps this is not to be 
wondered at. Few of the teachers can attend the yearly meet- 
ing of the Society ; few can take active part in its work- 
Their connection with the Society and their relations to it 
seem so distant that membership means to them simply con- 
tributing the annual dollar or the ten dollars all at once to 
the working funds of the Society. But when we consider that 
only by such contributions was the society able to startupon 
its work ; that what it has already accomplished has been of 
substantial advantage to our schools ; that its increased and 
better work is largely conditioned upon this practical sup- 
port and encouragement, we may reasonably commend its 
claim to all those connected with or in any way interested 
in our Sunday Schools. It is to be hoped the revenue from 
this source may be largely increased the coming year. The 
publications of the Society have been most favorably noticed 
by the secular press as well as by our own religious papers. 
Interesting facts in regard to these will be found in the Re- 
port of MissFrances L. Roberts.Superintendent of our Book- 
room, printed in Unity June l6th, i83o, pages 131 and 132. 

F. L. Hosmer, 
For the Officers of the Society. 

SUMMARY OF TREASURER'S STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 

ENDING MAY 1. 1880. 
Dr. Wtttern Unitarian Sunday School Society. Cr. 

To Expenditures $445 34 By Cash Sales $446 50 

•• Cash on hand 54 36 " Membership fees 53 10 



♦49970 

•* Cash bal. from last year i 20 55 
*• Bills owing by Society.. 55 18 



*499 70 

" Estimate of stock on hand #249 98 
tl Uncollected bills on Led. 174 7a 
" Bal. of Cash after paying 

bills of Society 19 73 



Total assets not including 
Stereotype plates owned 

by Society (444 43 

F. L. ROBERTS, Treas. W. U. S. S. Soc'y. 



j^OTES FI\OM THE jj^IELD. 

j. ll. j. 

"What news abroad i' the world!" 



Sunday Necessities. — The Supreme Conrt of Indiana 
has decided that cigars are a necessity to those using them, 
hence cigar venders may keep their doors open on this day 
without violating the law. 

Political. — Unity rejoices over every indication of the 
blending of the Northern and Southern rays, as both are 
necessary to give the clear light of the Union. General 
I*ongstreet has declared his intention to support General 
Garfield. Swords are beaten into pruning hooks, &c. 



New York City.— In the death of Joseph Seligman, Free 
religion has suffered a severe loss. He was president of the 
Society for Ethical Culture over which Felix Adler presides, 
to which he bequeaths $5,000, and leaves $25,000 to charita- 
ble institutions, to be selected by the Executors without re- 
gard to creed, faith, race or religion. 

Wilton, N. H. — Rev. Charles H. Rickards was installed as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of this place, on 
the 10th ult., Rev. Henry Powers preaching the sermon. 
Several of his class-mates, were among those taking part in 
the exercises. Mr. Rickard's heroic experience in the mis- 
sionary fields of Kansas will now be of value to his New 
England parish. 

Harvard Divinity School. — Prof. C. H. Toy, recently 
a Professor of Hebrew at the Baptist Theological School of 
Louisville, Ky., has been appointed to the chair of Hebrew 
and Old Testament interpretation in this institution, thus 
demonstrating its non-sectarian purpose. This is the chair 
that was once occupied by the learned Dr. Noyes, whose 
contribution to Old Testament criticism is valued by schol- 
ars of every school. 

The Next Thing to Do.— One of the clear-headed and 
true-hearted "pillars," unable to attend the Milwaukee meet- 
ing, wrote: "The great work to do next should be to strength- 
en "Unity" by every possible means. Make it the good mis- 
sionary of our cause in the West for a while, and other de- 
mands will soon be heard — demands for the living.voice and 
the prospect of new churches. I wish we could put it in all 
the town libraries for a while." 

Omissions. — The contracted reports from the field, in our 
last, were necessarily imperfect. Many omissions, and some 
errors, were inevitable, for lack of space and the many hands 
through which they came. The movement at Charlotte, 
Michigan, was not mentioned in the report of that State. The 
society here has had a prosperous life, under the ministry of 
J. N. Pardee. And they are gathering strength for building. 

Geneva, III. — Reported as making no returns in the re- 
port, was the first to make a report, and a capital one, 
too. In addition to maintaining regular services throughout the 
year, this little band has raised $48 for missionary purposes, 
and $500 for internal improvements ; making the interior of 
the little old church new and cosy as a bird's nest. 

The Milwaukee Meetings— Unitarian Conference.— 
There is little need of additional notes of our meetings, after 
the excellent report of the same by C. P. W., found elsewhere. 
As evidences of the working character of the meetings, the 
several resolutions passed at the session are offered, to wit : 

Resolved, That the Western Conference assume the res- 
ponsibility of the Chicago office and book room, and that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to pay expenses ; and 
further, that the Executive Committee be instructed to arrange 
for Unity and the Western S. S. Society to contribute such 
amounts for rental as may be agreed upon, for the use of its 
premises and staff as their agency. 

Resolved, That for greater unity of co-operation between 
the Western Conference and its branches, the Women's Lib- 
eral Societies of the West be invited to contribute the funds 
they raise, over and above their local expenses, to the general 
fund of the Conference ; that they be requested to concentrate 
their pecuniary assistance to the Conference upon providing 
for such expenses of the central office as may not be covered 
by the rentals of Unity and the S. S. School. 

Resolved, That the Conference continue the useful work 
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of the several women's societies of the West ; elect an assistant 
treasurer, whose business it shall be to collect funds from the 
women of the West, and such other funds as may be possible; 
that such assistant treasurer be a member of the Board of 
Directors, and act in concert with the Executive Committee. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to 
consider the advisability of incorporating the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, under the laws of Illinois, with office at 
Chicago, and report at the next Conference. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to 
consider the advisability of modifying the representative basis 
of this conference, and report at next Conference. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to direct the 
attention of the churches to the representative basis of the 
Conference in every call for its annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the Rev. J. LI. Jones be invited to become 
the Missionary Secretary of the Western Conference, removing 
to Chicago, and devoting his whole time to the work, in co- 
operation with the Executive Committee; that he be offered 
a salary of $2,500 per year, to commence Sept. 1, 1880 up to 
which time he shall work under his present partial engage- 
ment ; that Mr. Jones' traveling expenses be paid by the Con- 
ference, all funds received by him through missionary work or 
preaching, to become part of the Conference funds, All 
details to be arranged by the committee. 

Resolved, That D. L. Shorey. John J. Bagley and J. LI. 
Jones be the delegates of this Conference to the National 
Conference, and that J. LI. Jones present the report of the 
Western Conference. 

Resolved, That the Fellowship Committee be continued as 
last year. 

Resolved, That the next meeting be held with the Church 
of the Messiah, at St. Louis ; the time to be left with the 
Executive" Committee. 

Mr. Shorey, after serving the Conference as President for 
ten years with great willingness and regularity, in a feeling 
and earnest speech declined re-election, upon which the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed : — 

Resolved, That in accepting Mr. Shorey's retirement from 
the Presidency of this Conference, we desire to place on record 
our deep sense of the great value of his untiring services for a 
period of ten years. Of the uniform fairness, kindness and 
ability, with which he has presided at our annual meetings, 
and at almost every committee meeting of that long period; 
of the constant interest which he has given to the business of 
the Conference, and our strong hope and desire that the Con- 
ference will still receive the benefit of his wisdom and experi- 
ence. 

Adopted by a rising vote. 

The onlv question looking towards abstract discussion was 
raised by a letter from Bro. Geo. Chainey, of Evansville, lnd„ 
asking the Conference to define the phraseology of a Resolu- 
tion passed in 1875. The letter was answered in the following 
resolution, which was unanimously passed, with no disposi- 
tion on the part of any present to discuss it; showing how 
little interest the conference has in mere theological formulas 
or doctrinal phrasings. 

Resolved, That in answer to Mr. Chainey's question, the 
Secretary be instructed to say that the conference feels it 
unnecessary to add anything to the constantly avowed state- 
ment of its religious basis and object ; and that it rests with 
Mr. Chainey, as with every other member of the conference, 
to decide for himself whether be will be included in its 
membership. 

The following is a list of officers elected for the ensuing 

year: 

President, Hon. John J. Bagley, of Detroit ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Geo. E. Adams, Chicago, J. C. Learned, St. Louis ; 
Secretary, J. LI. Jones, Janesville; Assistant Secretary, Miss 
F. L. Roberts ; Treasurer, Rev. Brooke Herford, Chicago ; 
Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago. Directors 



— Illinois, D. L. Shorey, Chicago; Missouri, John Snyder, St 
Louis ; Iowa, S. S. Hunting, Davenport ; Wisconsin, G. E. 
Gordon, Milwaukee ; Michigan, J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor; 
Ohio, C. W. Wendte, Cincinnati; Indiana, J. H. Crooker, 
La Porte; Minnesota, W. C. Gannett, St. Paul; Pennsylvania, 
J. T. Bixby, Meadville; New York G. W. Cutter, Buffalo; 
Kentucky, Charles Hermany, Louisville; Pacific Slope. T. E. 
Eliot, Portland, Oregon ; Missouri Valley, W. E. Copeland, 
Omaha, Neb. Delegates to National Conference — D. L. Sho- 
rey, Esq., Hon. J. J. Bagley and J. LI. Jones. 

Executive Committee (appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors): D. L. Shorey, Chairman, Portland block, Chicago; 

F. L. Roberts, Secretary, 75 Madison street, Chicago ; G. E. 
Adams, 1 64 La Salle street, Chicago ; Brooke Herford, 2S02 
Prairie avenue, Chicago ; Mrs. J. C. Hilton, 1438 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago ; J. LI. Jones, 75 Madison street, Chicago ; 

G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee, Wis.; John Snyder, 3033 Morgan 
street, St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Crooker, La Porte, In<L 

Bro. Pardee once again laid the Conference under obliga- 
tions to him for faithfully and diligently serving it in the 
capacity of Recording Secretary. 

The Sunday School Meeting.— It matters not how 
careful the best of the wine be kept for the last of the feast 
at a Conference, the majority of the delegates will hurry home 
without it. So the delightful meeting of this society was 
missed by many, but there was enough left to have a lively 
time. In addition to the reports offered by Bro. Hosmer, 
published elsewhere, and the discussion alluded to in C. P. 
W.'s letter, the society voted to instruct their officers — 

1. To make an effort to secure the membership of every 
Sunday School teacher connected with the Liberal Sunday 
School of the West. 

2. To do something definite in providing tools to further 
the humane education of our Sunday School children. 

3. To do what lies in their power to further the efficiency, 
of Unity Clubs and kindred organizations for literary and so- 
cial culture in connection with our societies, and that hence- 
forth this shall be considered one department of the society's 
work. 

4. That the W. U. C. be requested to give to the society 
the Wednesday afternoon Of annual meeting week for the 
meeting of this society. 

The president and secretary declining re-election, from a 
conviction that it is wise to pass honors and labors around, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, J. C. Learned, St. Louis ; Vice-President, Mrs. L. 
Tilton, Chicago; Secretary, F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland; Trea- 
surer, Miss F. L. Roberts, Chicago ; additional Directors, W. 

C. Gannett, St. Paul ; C. S. Udell, St. Louis. 

Twenty annual and four life memberships were secured at 
the meeting. One of the latter was a complimentary to J. 

D. Caldwell, of Cincinnati, given by the Sunday School of 
Mr. Wendte's society. This is the phenomenal society. It 
never has been in debt, and begins the year with $44443 prop- 
erty, besides a good deal of good will, and some electrotypes 
on hand. 

But two disappointments marred the programmes of the 
two societies. Mr. Clute, of Iowa City, was detained at 
home by ill-health, and Miss Beals, of St. Paul, was interrupt- 
ed by floods on her way ; but persisting, like Pythias, she ar- 
rived at the gate in time to receive the hearty regrets of 
Damon, who had just adjourned without listening to her 
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eagerly-looked-for report on Unity clubs and the like. It 
will be among the good things to look for in next Unity. 

Episcopalian Convocation.— While the W. U. C. was 
working smoothly and happily on a Constitution, largely un- 
written and entirely unpublished, the Episcopalians were hav- 
ing tumultuous times, a few blocks away, over the technicali- 
ties of the "Cathedral system." They furnished the- local 
press with the sensational lines "Belligerent Brethren," and 
the report tells of a time when "everybody called everybody 
else to order, and about everything which had been done was 
ruled out ef order." The one brother whom everybody ex- 
pected "would say something good-natured, when he did 
arise, it was to protest" They were found ballotting for two 
hours without results, the whole meeting justifying the 
frank and manly words of Rev. Mr. McLean, of Janesville, 
Wis.: "He hoped that, hereafter, instead of being a mere 
place for the formation of canons, the council — laymen and 
clergymen — would work togerher in the missionary field. 
After the members went away, feeling that they had been rent 
asunder, they had accomplished little in spirit. Organization 
— the mere outward form of the diocese — would follow after 
the spirit. When this should come, the missionary work 
would go along with the labors of the diocese. The Episco- 
pal church was the only one which devoted itself alone to de- 
tails. Other gatherings were successful because they devoted 
their time to the development of the spirit. They not only 
made speeches and had debates, but devoted whole days to 
spiritual affairs. The Episcopal church put forth the letter 
at the expense of the spirit. The members felt it in their 
hearts that they were cast asunder, that they were suspicious 
of each other, and dreaded all the time what was to come. 
The Spirit of the resolution which he offered — that laymen 
and clergy work together in this missionary cause — if carried 
out, would cement the diocese in organization as well as in 
work." 

Blessed is the assembly that is free from the thraldom of 
By-Laws, Rules of Order, and kindred tyrannies. 

Boston. — It is pleasant to find that what is just started in 
the East, has already a sure foothold in the West. The Chi- 
cago Women's Liberal Union first took the bold step of 
offering to render help in organizing religious and literary 
clubs. Unaware of this earlier measure, but influenced by 
many of the same reasons which had weight with the Chi- 
cago ladies, the Women's Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston, has opened a Women's Lecture Bureau, which is 
prepared to supply lectures and engage lecturers, at prices 
ranging between five dollars and fifty.. Its list of topics in- 
cludes. Ancient and Modern History, Archaeological Research, 
Familiar Science, Literature and /Esthetics in general, Edu- 
cational Theories and Social Facts, and Industrial Opportu- 
nities. Already it fears that the difficulty will be in selection 
of speakers, qualified by their subject and manner to speak 
well, rather than from any want in the number of lecturers 
who may offer themselves. This selection will be made 
conscientiously, but will often be a thankless and invidious 
task. K. G. W. 
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Pocket Manual or Rules op Ordbr for Deliberate Assemblies. By 
Maj. Henry M. Roberts. Published by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
1880. 75 cents. 

Hours op thought on Sacrbd Things, second series, by James Mar- 
tlneau, LL.D., D. D. Published by Roberts B others, Boston, 
1880. $3.00. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July is at hand, with the following table 
of contents: '•The Stillwater Tragedy." XIV -XVII.. Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; "The Saffron Fly, a Legend of Brittany," Rose Terry Cooke; 
"Incidents of the Capture of Richmond," George P Shepley ; "Brown- 
ing Retreat," Anna Eichberg; "Passing." Alice Williams Brotherton; 
"Winterini; on ^itna," S. P. Langley; " Unfulfilment," Frances Louisa 
Bushnell; "A French Comic Dramatist," J. Brander Matthews; "Con- 
federation in Canada," Frederic G. Mather; "Reminiscences of Wash- 
in gton," V. : "The Van Buren Administration," 1837-1841 ; "Records of 
W. M. Hunt." IV.. Henry C. Angell; "The Undiscovered Country," 
XXUI.-XXVIII.. W. D. Howells: "King Lear. Plot and Personages," 
Richard Grant White; "Recent Novels;" "American Colonial History;" 
"Therer's Diderot;" "Literature for Schools;" "Mind in the Lower Ani- 
mals;" "Contributors' Club." 

This valuable little volume has reached its twenty-fifth 
thousand, sufficient evidence of its need and its merit. Par- 



liamentary rules ought to be followed with some degree of 
intelligence, or omitted altogether. We commend this work 
to all not sufficiently familiar with rules of order, who take 
part in discussions, organizing societies, or otherwise mix 
themselves up with public matters. They will find it very 
helpful. S. C LL. J. 

These twenty-seven discourses of Mr. James Martineau 
in the work acknowledged above, appear to us about the 
strongest anti-materialistic writings of our day. They have 
come out of the heart of a great, pure, thoughtful and highly 
spiritual man, in the ripeness of his noble manhood ; and 
they are delicious meat and drink to the deeply devotional 
and pious reader. There is scarcely anything polemical in 
them. They are strong appeals to the higher spiritual sym- 
pathies and susceptibilities. The style is chaste, clear as 
crystal, notwithstanding the poetical and transcendental 
soarings of their high thoughts. The author is well acquainted 
with all the phases of modern thought. He is in favor of 
close thinking and clear reasoning in religion. Yet we are 
heartily sorry to find such a grand thinker as Dr. Martineau 
looking down on scientific knowledge as no help to religion, 
when he says: "Whatever is communicated to me in this 
way, is added to my science, not to my religion: opens to me 
more of nature, but nothing that is beyond nature." Now it 
seem to us that nature is the great realm of God : we know 
nothing beyond : and every increase of our knowledge of 
nature, is an increase of our knowledge of God. 

What a pity that such an excellent writer on faith and 
aspirations, and spiritual intuitions and emotions, so often 
speaks disparagingly of the scientific method in religion I 
He appears to us to put too much dependence on feelings 
altogether, and too little on reason. Perhaps he does not 
take side fully with emotional people, against men of severe 
thought : yet almost in every discourse there is a leaning 
that way. In his great desire to oppose the materialistic ten- 
dencies of the age, he seems to us much stronger on the side 
of emotional superstition in religion, than on the side of what 
is reasonable and scientific in it. We fear that Dr. Martineau, 
with all his intellectuality, appears to stand with the masses, 
who imagine, that if God is not a person above nature, there 
can be no religion: and if sanctions of morality are only 
natural, there is no good nor evil ! 

We have no objection to have Dr. Martineau oppose Prof. 
Tyndall in his saying that "matter contains the potency and 
promise of all life." But perhaps the theologian is no more 
certain that matter comes out of spirit, than is the scientist 
certain that spirit comes out of matter. We are very sorry 
that these excellent discourses contain hints so often that 
pantheists cannot be truly religious. It is too bad to throw 
out suggestions that great souls like Spinoza and Matthew 
Arnold are not religious. We wonder that such a grand 
soul as Martineau's can be so narrow in that respect. And we 
are very sorry also to find a disposition in these discourses to 
attribute thoughts and inferences to scientific men (without 
naming anybody), which many such men would consider very 
unfair. O how seldom can any writer, however candid, do 
justice to the ideas of his real or imaginary opponents t We 
are delighted with the deep spirituality of these discourses. 
The tender devout ness of these sacred thoughts are great 
spiritual helps. The book in this respect is timely — much 
needed in this carnal and superficial time : yet we cannot help 
wishing that its spirituality were less anti-scientific. Its 
dreamy supernaturalism will not recommend it as much to the 
severest thinkers of our day, as might be desirable. Such 
phrases as this, border too much on a sneer : "Cease to corrupt 
the ancient phrases of piety by telling me to ' reverence the 
natural laws.'" In the name of all common sense, if "the 
natural laws" are manifestions of God, why not reverence 
them a thousand times more than some arbitrary caprices 
imagined to be supernatural? With Dr. Martineau we pause 
reverently before the divine mysteries. We admire the force 
of truth, and beauty, and the spiritual insight so delightfully 
expressed by this charming man. Yet we fear that many good 
people who are afraid of science and think it dangerous to 
religion, will imagine that this great writer has uttered these 
sacred thoughts in their defence. It is a strong supernatural- 
ism that we find in all this book, which will make it accept- 
able to many. R, L. H. 
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Lesson V. 

The Unitarian Movement. 



1. A Drama in Three Acts. 

The "Unitarian Movement" in America may be dated from 
the " Great Awakening " which swept through New England 
in 1740. The whole a typical example of growth in religious 
thought A drama in three acts : 

(1) " Arminianism," about 1740-1800: no one leader. 

(2) " Unitarianism" proper, about 1800-1 840 : Channing 
leading. 

(3) " Transcendentalism and Bible Criticism," from 1840 on- 
wards : R. W. Emerson and Theodore Parker leading. 

(The Talk.— For the Revival, see "Jonathan Edwards " and 
" WhitenelU " in Cyclop.) 

2. The Arminlans and their Cousins, 1740-1800. 

The Revival showed the stern old Puritanism already soften- 
ing. Two parties appeared : one moving towards a bettered 
sort of Calvinism, — very fiery still. These by and by were 
called " Hopkinsians," from that old Newport minister (see 
Lesson II.) who lived just over the garden-fence from little 
Chan ning, and doubtless heard the boy "say his catechism. 
The other party, which later had this boy for leader, began to 
say less about " God's election," and more about " man's free 
will"; less about the "creed" and more about the "character," 
in salvation ; and to speak more tolerantly of those who doubted 
the Trinity and the Atonement. Such views as these were 
called "Arminian"; and they quietly but steadily increased 
right among the old homesteads of the Puritans. 

Then came our Revolutionary War. The love of liberty, 
spreading from State to Church, sufficed to " disestablish " the 
Churches, but not to weaken much the power of the creed. 
Still, it slowly weakened. By 1800, in country-corners, North 
and South, there were open rebels from the reigning Calvinism. 
One band, the " Universalists," was shouting " Salvation sure 
for alll" Another, the " Christians," was singing " Let names 
and creeds and parties fall, and Jesus Christ be all in all t" 
And before long, both bands abandoned, further, the " two cor- 
ner-stones " of Orthodoxy (see Lesson IV). But every Yes and 
every No in their creed they proved by chapter and verse, ex- 
actly as the Orthodox. 

(Tke Talk. — Three branches to the tree of Calvinism, then : The 
Presbyterian branch » the old trunk ; the Orthodox Congregational 
nranch=Dr. Hopkins' "rational Calvinism"; and over that garden- 
fence stretches the # slim Unitarian off-shoot — See " Samuel Hopkins " 
and "Anninius" in Cyclop. For Universatism, see "Murray" and 
"Ballou" in Cyclop. The "Christians" and the "Disciples" or 
"Campbellites " are close akin.) 

3. The Unitarians before Unitarianism, 1800-1816. 

A third set of dissenters had grown up around Harvard Col- 
lege,— children of the " Arminians." City-folk these, and col- 
lege bred ; the Boston ministers their leaders. Loyal Bible- 
men, again ; but broader and bolder in thought, while more 
timorous in word than their country-cousins just described. 
Called " Liberals." Their watchwords, " Few Fundamentals in 
Religion," and " the Right of Free Inquiry. Open antt-Cal- 
vinists, but, in 1800, with minds not quite made up about the 
Trinity and the Atonement ; little said on those points in the 
pulpits. During the next fifteen years, however, thought rip- 
ened fast among them. The Orthodox grews restless and ag- 
gressive : the Liberals more and more pronounced, though anx- 
ious to avoid an outbreak. All signs foretold a coming storm. 



(The Tali.— Episcopalian "King's Chanel" in Boston was the fint 
church in America to ordain a professed Unitarian (17S7), and Jas. Free- 
man was the man. The boldest Liberals of the 1S00-1S15 period were 
Buckminster, Thacher and Norton, — young men all three. Such pulpit- 
silence and vagueness always marks a broadening Orthodoxy,— marks 
the " Broad Church " party of every sect : how far is it honest and 
noble f how far cowardly and " of little faith ? " 

4. The Unitarian Controversy, 1815-1880. 

At last, a Sash beyond the sea! the publication in London of 
some Boston letter* that described the non-committal Liberal- 
ism in vogue. The tell-tale letters were reprinted .here ; and 
then the Orthodox thunder pealed : " See the Boston minis- 
ters,— Unitarians and hypocrites ! " That charge roused the si- 
lent brotherhood. The " Unitarian Controversy" began 1 (1815.) 

Channing, till then a quiet parish-minister (Lesson IIL) an- 
swered the Orthodox attack. "Yes, Unitarians we are," he 
said; "not in the English sense you mean, however; for 
Christ, although not God, is much more than man to most to as." 
As to the pulpit silence, that he glorified: "Net hypocrisy 1 
but self denial, rather,— to avoid useless and embittering con- 
troversy. We preach the truth as it seems to us and say very 
little about speculative error." And were they less Christian 
because un-Trinitarian ? Nay. The Bible itself is vague 
about Christ's nature and the way of the Atonement : one sole 
belie! is needful for Christian fellowship, — that "Jesus is the 
Christ." Orthodox I>r. Worcester replied: "The Bible 
vague I These differences superficial ! Why, set these aside, 
and what but Natural Religion is left ? " 

So the heresy was out, and the dear old Church of the fore- 
fathers broke in two. — Fifteen stormy years followed, as break 
by break occurred, with much heart-burning, in a hundred vil- 
lages. The Supreme Court's decision that church property 
belonged not to the "church-members" but to the whole par- 
ish, left many an old "First Meeting-House" in the hands of 
Unitarian majorities. Throughout the controversy Channing 
kept the leader's place ; not by the amount of what he said, but 
by its force and wisdom. The great Professors' debate, the 
classic of the controversy, followed his startling Baltimore ser- 
mon (1819), on "Unitarian Christianity." 

Organization, too, went on. In 1825 the American Unitarian 
Association was formed. By 1830 the young sect had a name, 
churches, chiefs, conventions, literary organs, and definite doc- 
trines —though no " creed " ; and, the best educated minds of 
Massachusetts being on its side. Harvard College, their inher- 
itance, was largely tinder its control. A high-bred, intellectual, 
religious reformation! 

(Tke Tali.— Do vou agree with Channing or with Dr. Worcester,— or 
with both ? Was the Court's decision just?— Why is religions contro- 
versy so bitter? Why is it usually on «*r/ac*-doctrines ? But note the 
improvement: two hundred years before much less heresy drove the 
Pilgrims over the sea for safety ; five hundred years before less heresy 
was burning-matter for the stake. What Is "heresy ?" (Actsxxiv.it) 
Who settles what is "orthodox" and " heterodox? '') 

5. The Wee Sect of Pioneers. 

But just because Unitarianism was such a high-bred, intel- 
lectual reformation, it was confined to very narrow limits, and 
by 1830 the on rush of its success was well nigh spent It had 
then appropriated the already ripened Liberalism of New Eng- 
land ; and educated Liberalism can never generate fresh mate- 
rial off-hand. So the Unitarians have always been a wee sect 
in the land.— Their main success since 1830 has been within 
themselves, in the continued growth of their own thought,— the 
Act III. of the drama ; and, outwardly, in a certain "leavening'' 
influence exerted upon other sects. They have always been as 
pioneers to Orthodoxy. The " liberal Orthodox " of to-day is 
nearly the "Arminian " of a hundred years ago ; the " conserva- 
tive Unitarian" of to-day is the "Channing Unitarian" of fifty 
years ago ; the "radical Unitarian " of to-day is largely the fol- 
lower of Emerson and Parker. And now the Unitarian move- 
ment is merging in that far greater religious movement to which 
Science and Historic Criticism of late have roused the whole of 
Christendom, orthodox and heterodox. — But our story in these 
Channing Lessons ends with Act II. of the drama. 

(Tke Talk.—Sote the five stages of a Reformation;— the long, skwt 
preparation ; the sudden outburst ; the quick organization ; the reaction; 
the silent growth again. Compare Luther's Reformation. — What 1* 
"leaven," and what its influence?— To grow in numbers, or in truth,— 
which glorifies a sect? To stand fast or to move fast — which most 
surely marks the truth-lover?— Will Unitarianism ever be popular? 
What good things in it hinder it ? What lack in it hinders it?) 

Copyright, 1880, by W. C Gaknxtt. 
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UNITARIAN GROVE MEETING 

AT WEIRS, ON LAKE W1NNIPISEOGEE, N. H., AUG. I TO 8, l88o. 

The services will begin on Sunday afternoon, Aug. i, and 
end on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 8. 

MEETINGS AND SPEAKERS. 

Besides the Liberal Christian ministers of New Hampshire, 
Rev. W. H. Channing, of England, Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, 
of New York, Rev. Messrs. E. E. Hale, H. M. Simmons, F. 
Tiffany, R. A. Griffin, W. H. Savage, C. C. Everett, R. R. 
Shippen, Geo. Batchelor, W. P. Tilden, S. R. Calthrop, E. B. 
Willson, J. F. Moors, J. C. Kimball, and others, have signi- 
fied their purpose to be present, while many more clergymen 
and a large number of prominent laymen are expected to as- 
sist in the services. 

In addition to the usual meetings for preaching and con- 
ference, three Essays will be given, to be followed by conver- 
sation, viz: "Religion and Skepticism," by Rev. S. R. Cal- 
throp; "The Old Testament Scriptures: their Origin, Au- 
thenticity and Value," by Rabbi G. Gottheil; "The Propa- 
gation of Religion among the Unchurched People of the 
Country," by Rev. J. B. Harrison. 

DIRECTIONS. 

All applications for board or lodging should be made early 
to Rev. E. Powell, Laconia, N. H. All other letters, until 
the meeting, should be sent to Rev. S. C. Beane, Concord, N. 
H. The address of the Grove Meeting will be " Weirs 
Bridge, N. H." 

For circulars with full particulars apply to 

Samuel C. Beane, Sec'y. 

Concord, N. H., June 18, 1880. 



THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Of Unitarian and other Christian Churches will hold its 
ninth biennial session in the First Methodist Church at Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 21 to 24. 

Hotel rates to all persons attending the Conference, will be : 
At the United States, $2.50; Congress Hall, $2.50; Colum- 
bian, $1.75; Barnard (formerly Morey) House, $1.50. 

Railroad fares will be fixed at a lower rate than before. 
Full particulars will be announced at a later date. 

George Batchelor, General Sec'y. 

Salem, June 21, 1880. 



[In Preparation.] 
UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS. 

Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. Vila Blake and F. L. Hos- 
mer. A selection of about 260 hymns and 70 tunes, arranged 
with special reference to congregational singing and the mis- 
sionary work of the Liberal faith. This carefully prepared 
work is now passing through the press, and will be ready for 
delivery as early as September 1st. It is hoped that the price 
to societies will not exceed $3.00 per dozen. Sample pages 
can be had on application. Examine them and wait for the 
book. 



WESTERN CONFERENCE DIRECTORY. 
Just published at Unity office, a Directory of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, giving list of organizations with their 
officers, a list of parishes and their pastors ; also a list of 
the laborers and their addresses, in engraved covers, with 
calendar for last half of 1880 and first half of 1 881. Suita- 
ble for study table or side pocket. Ministers and all public 
spirited readers of Unity ought to have one. It makes a 
pretty ornament for center table or what-not. Price 10 cents. 



Visitors to Chicago 



ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE STOCK 



of 
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Otns Stoee. 
WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MAKING 

Picture Frames, 

In which we are Leaders of Novelties. 

WOLCOTT & CO., 
181 State Street, Palmer House, 

CHICAGO. 



TEACH THE CHILDREN 

TO make 

(Beautiful (Brackets and Easels, 

Paper Knives, Book Marks, Etc. 
WITH THE SCROLL, SAW. 

Arthur Hope's New " Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid 
Work" explains the art most completely, tells what tools 
are needed, and gives a number of choice new designs. It 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

Scroll Saws, Archery, Mechanics' Tools, Ac. 
JOHN WILKINSON, 

77 Stat© St, - - Gloioago. 
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Aid aiDj other Tiblintiou. 
CHARLES H, ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Lnw, 

And Attorney in Patknt Causis. 
Taxes and Busings of Non-Residents attended to. 

Jones, Janesville, Wis. 
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It is a great blessedness to be emotional accord- 
ing to reason. 



How many people mistake their subjective fancy 
for an objective reality. 



Sudden jumps to rationalism do not seem as use- 
ful as slow growth into it. 



If all men were devoted to temporal pursuits, 
would not the world become destitute of many 
blessed influences ? 



Often we observe that what is called "atheism" 
in thoughtful men is only a denial of the popular 
notions of God and not a denial of something trans- 
cendency grand in this universe that makes us feel 
reverential. 



Must people be very certain that there is a Sup- 
ernatural, Personal God and conscious personal im- 
mortality for all men after death before they can be 
virtuous and unite in efforts to improve humanity 
physically, mentally and morally ? 



What some few noble men and women do not 
need to keep them noble are very necessary to help 
tbe many to live better lives. Even superstitions 
are sometimes very useful. What is nonsense to an 
Emerson or an Ingersoll may be very helpful to a 
childish mind. 



If there is a Supernatural Person that has at any 
time changed, and can at any time change the nat- 
ural order of things, it seems reasonable to pray to 
Him for rain, or dry weather, or health, or any de- 
sirable change, to come supernaturally. But if so 
there is no dependence on Science. 



A LARGE RELIGION. 
We know some very dear, good people whose re- 
ligion is not large enough to embrace within it all 
tender-hearted, noble and philanthropic men and 



women, who toil night and day to bring about 
more fair play in society, if they give not a satisfac- 
tory answer about what is God and some other re- 
ligious suppositions. We know many that call 
themselves "very Liberal," who would reckon men 
like Herbert Spencer and Auguste Comte, and wo- 
men like Harriet Martineau, outside of religion — 
anti-religious, however clear to their hearts are the 
social and moral improvements of humanity. But 
we gladly confess that we want our religion large 
enough to include all these great and small souls, 
that sigh and struggle for the improvement of the 
human world in any way, though they may say that 
they are Agnostics in relation to many religious sub- 
jects, concerning which we feel intuitively pretty 
sure. We firmly believe that many persons in Eu- 
rope and America, reckoned "Atheistic," bnt 
who are ready to give their best life-blood for re- 
form in sociology, have much more of the Christ- 
spirit in them than many who pray in churches 
"Thy kingdom come." We embrace within our 
religion, all who toil for real reforms, whether they 
use word-prayers or effort-prayers. And if any 
who seek the good of mankind, blame us for this 
broadness, because they cannot be so broad, we 
include them also in our religion, and let our man- 
tle of Charity and Trinity cover their honest, pietis- 
tic peculiarities. 

SCIENCE NOT RELIGIOUS. 
We have read and heard often that there is a 
"Conflict of Science and Religion." And many who 
think there is no conflict between them, say that 
they have nothing to do with each other. But we 
cannot see that either view is correct. It is sci- 
ence, or the knowledge of God's works, that has 
done the most to correct people's religious creeds ; 
to give them more reasonable views of the Bible, 
and history, and the philosophy of mind, and of 
Social improvements. Some people imagine that 
Science has only to do with physical things ; that it 
can know nothing of the order of thoughts and 
emotions called spiritual. But as there is a natu- 
ralness and an order in men's thoughts and feel- 
ings, as there are causes of character as surely as 
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there are causes of fossils in rocks, why cannot sci- 
ence investigate the order in soul-activities as in 
physical changes ? Men can trace often the natu- 
ral causes and connected consequences in excited 
feelings even in religion, as they can see the natu- 
ralness in inflammations of the body. Of course 
they do not know all about formations of charac- 
ter, nor all about formations of rocks. Yet scien- 
tists can and do trace the order in emotions of 
mind, to some extent, as certainly as they can in- 
vestigate physical motions. It seems to us that 
there is a close connection between the expansion 
of a man's mind in finding out more glory in nature 
and his highest and best susceptibilities. What is 
there to awake new and nobler feelings in men, but 
new and larger thoughts ? If some can feed their 
devotional feelings by reading the Bible, why can- 
not others feed the same feelings by a blessed, 
steadfast reading of natural wonders ? We are as- 
tonished at some great men who love to say that 
there is no relation between science and religion. 
Perhaps it would not be charitable enough to hint 
that they desire to keep science separate from re- 
ligion because some scientific facts go against some 
of their religious fancies. We have also wondered 
at many noble men who clap their hands and 
make much ado over scientific inability to find out 
the original cause of all things, whilst they tena- 
ciously hold to a religious conjecture about that 
great Original Cause. Hypothesis of theologians 
about the origin of things, does not seem any surer 
than hypothesis of men of Science. Certainly the 
ipse dixit of men that have imagined, is not better 
than the Supposition of men who have investigated 
much. 



NORTH AND SOUTH. 

We are sorry that there is no perfect unanimity 
between these two sections of. our dear country. 
We are sorry that they are counted two sections. 
And yet we cannot be blind to the fact that there 
is a great difference, and some feeling of antagon- 
ism between them. However good, noble and im 
partial both of our Presidential candidates may be 
we know that the great majority of the South will 
be for Gen. Hancock and that Gen. Garfield must 
depend on the North. The probability is also that 
if Hancock is elected he will favor chiefly the sec- 
tion of country that will be most solid for him, and 
Garfield will be most favorable toward the section 
that will be strongest for him. What a pity that 
there is no better understanding between North 
and South in their mutual interests 1 

With some few exceptions, the people in favor of 



the South will vote for Hancock. Those in sympa- 
thy with Northern ideas will vote for Garfield. And 
in order to vote intelligently, one should study the 
difference upon the whole between the Southern 
and Northern ideas. Which of the two are most ad- 
vanced in relation to the best improvement of hu- 
manity. In which section is there most real civil 
liberty and enterprise. Which stands the higher in 
the estimation of the best and most impartial Eu- 
ropean lookers on. 

If the South is weaker than the North, that is 
good reason for the North to help the South all it 
can in every way. As long as the Union lasts, it 
should be a matter of deep interest how to be 
friendly and mutually helpful. It is evidently too 
much to say that all the wrongs are in one section, 
and all the rights are in the other. Are not the 
North and South too much like antagonistic indi- 
viduals that will not come to a calm consideration 
of what can be most reasonably and kindly done 
on both sides in order to be more friendly ? What 
a pity that the best and most respected men North 
and South cannot come together to reason together 
in cold blood, so as to effect a more hearty union 
between these two large portions of our country ! 
The war with cannons and rifles ended only in a 
war of words and ideas and conflict concerning leg- 
islation and civil rights. And the end is not yet. 
We wonder sometimes when will it be. Let us 
care but little for men and parties, but seriously 
consider the chief ideas for which we vote. Though 
there are many corruptions in both parties, .and 
some good things also, be it our privilege to 
think as candidly as we can which leading ideas 
upon the whole ought we to stand for. What are 
the chief Southern ideas. What are the chief 
Northern ones. Which in the long run should pre- 
vail and which will probably do the most good in 
this country and in the world ? 
"Not for the present only is the voice we utter to-day, 
But its sound shall echo ever when we shall have passed away.** 



MORALITY AND LIBERAL RELIGION. 

Many "orthodox" people imagine that there 
must be laxity and dangerous looseness of morals 
in all the friends of Liberal religion. Even the Ed- 
itor of Scribner"s Magazine, in the last number, is 
so unfair as to hint that all Liberal thinkers are 
pretty much like the libidinous D. M. Bennett ! 
What an unjust insinuation ! Thousands of times 
have we heard that when people leave orthodoxy 
there will be nothing to keep them from immorali- 
ty. The Romish church thought that anybody 
throwing off her restraints would go straightway to 
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the bad. But Protestants, to say the least, are as 
moral as Roman Catholics. "Orthodox" Protest- 
ants imagined that all Universalists and Unitarians 
would rush headlong to all wickedness. But facts 
show that upon the whole the friends of those Lib- 
eral sects are better in their morals than the "or- 
thodox." And when those facts were pointed out 
we heard "orthodox" people say, "Yes, you are 
moral ; but that is all your religion." The Editor 
of Scribner's should blush, and make haste to take 
back his untrue suggestion about the immorality of 
Liberals. Some of the most liberal thinkers have 
made the strongest protests against the immorality 
of Bennett and Mr. Holland ought to know it. The 
men and women who certainly know that all wrong 
doing is punished immediately, as sure as that fire 
burns the hand put in it, and that right-doing is 
blessedness, have strong motives to live rightly. 
The people who are sure of the inexorableness of 
natural laws in matter and mind, are more likely 
to try to keep those laws, than those who imagine 
that they can transgress, and dodge justice by hav- 
ing a cheap forgiveness. Often have we heard that 
Liberals ignore God's Justice and dream only of his 
mercy. But the fact is that Liberals are the great- 
er teachers of Justice though they think that to 
roast any person forever and ever is not Justice but 
cruelty infinite. As scientific thought advances, 
and the masses shall find by experiences how sure 
and just are all natural retributions, even enlighten- 
ed self-interest will be strong on the side of all 
right-living ; yea, a thousand times stronger than 
vague fears of arbitrary fires after death, and misty 
hopes of "mansions in the skies." There is no 
need of emigrating to some other world in order to 
be assured that virtue is blessedness, and vice is 
misery. If we could only present this simple truth 
so that the millions could plainly see it, what a help 
that would be to foster noble morality all over the 
world ! We are sorry that all Liberal thinkers are 
not pure and good people, any more than are all 
"orthodox" people so. But our liberality we ear- 
nestly desire to be like "the wisdom from above. 
First pure, then peaceable, gentle and easy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality, and without hypocrisy." 



Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

—Goldsmith. 
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OUTWARD BOUND. 

BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 

Ho, vessel outward bound, 
Sailing on with never sound 

Of plashing oar or creaking sail I 

Whither art thou going? 
Toward the Unknown Shore 
Many ships have fared before, 

But no returning gale 

From that land is blowing 1 

Alas, of any part 

Of that ocean there's no chart ; 

Unseen hands upon the rudder 

Through the drift and wrack 
Guide the vessel on her way, 
Underneath this sky of grey ; 

And thy Captain with sealed orders 

Sails upon the track. 

Mariner dost thou not fear? 
Waves are high and skies are drear. 

Who can tell what unknown danger 

Thy frail bark may whelm? 
*' Nay, no evil shall betide 
Though the sea be deep and wide, 

Hope Divine *s my Captain, stranger, 

Faith is at the helm. 

"Sealed our orders? But no less 
This much of the truth we guess — 

That we seek a port elysian, 

City of the blest. 
Far beyond this Outre Mer 
Lies a land surpassing fair, 

Faith hath seen it in rapt vision. 

Men call it Heavenly Rest I" 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 

ii. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 



R. A. GRIFFIN. 

Carlyle, the censor, has almost wholly eclipsed 
Carlyle, the Liberal religious teacher. It is diffi- 
cult to think that the author of the "Life of Schil- 
ler" and the essay on "Characteristics" and of 
"Sartor Resartus," is the same man as the author 
of the "Latter Day Pamphlets" and of the "Life of 
Frederick the Great." In his early literary career, 
while his style was singular, it was fascinating and 
unaffected. In his later writings it is grotesque, 
forced and violent. The style has changed with 
the man. He became cynical, secular and imprac- 
ticable. His genius has retained its original 
power, but shorn of its old tenderness and spiritual 
insight. Yet the man who apotheosized Frederick 
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the Great ; who defended Governor Eyre ; who 
taunted and derided the North ; who curled the lip 
at the slave and called him "nigger ;" who has 
stood for decades as the dilettante Cassandra of the 
age ; who has been the interesting but uninfluential 
prophet of evil, — yet this man was once a reformer 
and prophet of religion, working in the same bat- 
talion as Emerson and in the same army as Chan- 
ning. No writer of modern times has more fully 
elicited the confidence and affection of ardent re- 
ligious inquirers. His masculine frankness of ex- 
pression ; his critical insight ; his spiritual appreci- 
ation awakened the most fervent spirit of disciple - 
ship. He and such men as he have done for ear- 
nest sceptics what no minister could do howev- 
er candid his spirit. The clergyman never knows 
how far he is biased by personal interests or by 
professional habits of thought and feeling. He has 
again and again to ask himself "What would my 
views be if I had nothing to hope and nothing to 
fear from society or sect or religion ?" 

Few things are more difficult than to think dram- 
atically, to view things from an objective stand- 
point or personality ; to say what we should say if 
we were not who we are and where we are. And 
even if a minister of religion should succeed in be- 
ing absolutely impartial ; if he be wholly unbiased 
by personal interests or by those of his parish, or of 
his sect or of his religion ; if he abandons all eu- 
phuisms ; if he discards wholly the clerical dialect, 
still he is at a disadvantage, for the free thinker and 
anxious inquirer is suspicious that it is impossible 
for him to speak the truth to his own hurt or to the 
hurt of his church. He listens, is interested, is per- 
haps half persuaded and goes away saying, "Oh 
that you were a layman ; what would you say if you 
were disrobed and excommunicated ?" 

Such men as Carlyle labor under no such disad- 
vantage. Here was a man whose literary merit 
would have elicited applause whatever the class of 
themes he had chosen. He had nothing to gain of 
profit or of fame by entering the arena of religious 
speculation. There was nothing in his relations to 
bias his judgment or color his opinions. He could 
afford to be a heretic. He needed nothing besides 
the known manliness of his character to guarantee 
honesty of speech in his readers. No one could 
doubt the strength and penetration of his mind, the 
clearness and wisdom of his insight, his loyalty to 
truth and his appreciation of all that is venerable 
and divine. And on the other hand he had no affil- 
iation with any secular, agnostic or free religious 
schools of thought He had given no man or or- 
der of men the right to expect that he would ac- 
commodate his line of thought or mode of express- 
ion to what they preferred. We can never hope to 
obtain more impartial, more unbiased, more origi- 
nal views than his. 

Again he has not been so engrossed in the theo- 
logical as to lose the idea of its place in the per- 
spective of life. The clerical mind is always in 
danger of an exaggerated estimate of the import- 
ance of its topics, because it confines itself almost 
exclusively to them. 

In Carlyle we have the capable layman, the inde- 



pendent thinker, the man of letters, bringing the 
whole force of his genius, as a matter of choice, on 
the religious problems of our times. It is intensely 
interesting, if it were nothing more, to know what 
he has thought. What of God t He commits him- 
self to no textual definition. He cannot write his 
creed after the fashion of the articles. God is re- 
vealed in thought and by thought, in flashes rather 
than in sustained light. To him God is being, the 
matter of mind and the mind of matter, the life of 
life, the light of light, the Lord of Lords, the source 
of all and the chiefest of all, the underlying being 
of beings and the chiefest of beings. He sees that 
the idea of God is not a common attainment 
nor an unfluctuating apprehension. "We sit as 
in a boundless phantasmagoria and dream grotto ; 
boundless,for the faintest star, the remotest century 
lies not even nearer the verge thereof ; sounds and 
many-colored visions flit round our sense ; but 
Him, the unslumbering, whose work both dream 
and dreamer are, we see not, except in rare half- 
waking moments suspect not."* 

At the same time he protests against the idea of 
an " absentee God," of God as merely a metaphysic 
or an hypothesis, or as the shadowy reality of sub- 
lime meditation. He discerns that God is that un- 
changing, undying somewhat which perpetuates and 
inspires the moral sense. Well said Saint Chrys- 
ostom with his lips of gold, " The true Shekinah is 
Man. Where else is theGoD-PRESENCE manifest- 
ed, not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, as in 
our fellow-man ?"f 

It seems to us that this simple acceptance of the 
many symbols to express the great fact which baf- 
fles scientific analysis or logical definition, is the 
noblest and truest way to speak or think of God. 
There cannot be too many appropriate symbols for 
those who have learned what a symbol is. As he 
says, " Idol is eidolon, a thing seen, a symbol, . . 
. . all creeds, liturgies, religious forms, concep- 
tions that fitly invest religious feeling, are in this 
sense eidola, things seen. All worship whatsoever 
must proceed by symbols, by idols ; we may say, 
all idolatry is comparative, and the worst idolatry 
is only more idolatrous."! 

We must be content to see God as we see the 
rainbow, thankful that there is any standpoint of 
vision, and not be as scientific children who run to 
touch it where it meets the earth, and, finding noth- 
ing tangible, affirm there was nothing visible. His 
views as to immortality do not contemplate merely 
the extension of life after death or that indefinite 
supplementary career of the creeds ; for there is the 
same void behind the cradle as there is beyond the 
grave ; there can be no light shed on the one which 
will not illuminate the other. His attitude is that 
of one convinced that there must be facts which 
are not revealed. He knows nothing except that 
there must be something to know. As he says, we 
are the ghosts ; " We start out ef Nothingness, take 
figure, and are apparitions ; round us, as round the 



• Sartor Resartus, p. 36. 
t P. 44. 

t On Heroes and Hero-Worship, p. 112. 
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veriest spectre, is Eternity ; and to Eternity min- 
utes are as years and eons."§ 

Space and Time he regards as forms of thought, 
as illusions, which are at once the expression and 
means of limitation of the mind. Self is the mys- 
tery ; if we knew what we are, we might then know 
whence we came and whither we go. We flash out 
from the inane (as he calls it), and know not our 
own selves. The weirdest, the most awful, the 
most inscrutable mystery is one self. There is 
enough of mystery when we look into the glass 
(were we sufficiently sensible of it), to make us 
cower and blanch. But, whatever the apparition, 
the Being it temporarily reveals must be substantial 
and permanent. The forms of life come and go, 
but the essence of life must be eternal. " The cur- 
tains of yesterday drop down — the curtains of to- 
morrow roll up ; but yesterday and to-morrow both 
are. Pierce through the time element — glance into 

the eternal Know of a truth that only 

the time shadows ha/e perished or are perishable ; 
that the real being of whatever was, and whatever 
is, and whatever will be, is even now and forever ; 
. . . believe it thou must ; understand it thou 
canst not."|| 

His view of Christianity seems to have been lim- 
ited to its rites, ceremonies, creed, and history. It 
is nowhere evident that he regarded it as having 
anything distinctive beside these, unless it be where 
he speaks of it as " the worship of sorrow." But 
its most beautiful characteristic has always been, 
not " the worship of sorrow," but " the ministry of 
compassion." In spite of the follies of the church, 
there has ever remained in her the spirit of Jesus, 
which gave him the right to be called " the sinner's 
friend." 

The Christian religion has never ceased to teach 
and exemplify more than mercy, more than forgive- 
ness for the prodigal and the magdalen ; it has in- 
sisted that repentance wholly alters the sinner's 
rank, and that, forgiven, he must be restored and 
loved. 

Carlyle regarded Christianity as one of the many 
forms in which the religious sentiment has express- 
ed itself. He found liberals too anxious to identify 
themselves with its forms and opinions for him to 
emphasize its peculiar, excellences. He was not so 
concerned to prove they were or might be Chris- 
tians, as to show that a full-orbed religious life 
could exist outside of all organized religion. He 
taught that each man could have immediate vision 
of the divine realities for himself, without interven- 
tion of sacred books, or priest or church. He sees 
the value of Christianity as a means of moral and 
spiritual elevation. But his appreciation stops 
there. Religion must serve practical ends or to 
him it is an impertinence. It must stand for truth 
and duty, but he says little or nothing of its stand- 
ing for love and beauty. It must be exclusively the 
minister of the logical faculty and of the conscience. 
He says nothing of its being the minister of the 
poetic imagination and the means of hallowed fel- 

\ Sartor Rcsartus, 181. 
H Sartor Resartus, p. 1S1. 



lowship. The puritan remains in him despite his 
rationalism - the puritan regarded Christianity as a 
means for saving the soul ; he regarded it as a 
means for fostering the sense of duty. Liberalism 
has largely retained the same cold and narrow view 
of the purpose of a religion ; it holds lightly the 
poetic, the ceremonial, the spectacular ; it culti- 
vates services fit only for philosophers, and either 
alienates the incapable or breeds in them a conceit 
of wisdom. Where Catholicism has superstitious 
devotees, it has feeble dabblers in philosophy. It 
seeks to make us wise and good, but it is hardly a 
part of its design to gratify us, save by intellectual 
processes. We may have shows or sacred concerts 
in the vestry or in the week, but the idea of musical 
and aesthetic enjoyment in general, as integral parts 
of a religious service, is not at all emphasized. But 
there is surely no good reason why truthful religion 
should be unpoetic and shorn. Who can satisfac- 
torily show why rational Christian or anti-Christian 
worshipers have not images, pictures, processions, 
and elaborate rituals ? The fungi of superstition 
grows as readily on the blasted trunk of infidelity, 
after a while, as it does on the tulip-tree of Roman- 
ism. It is as easy to dispel undue reverence for an 
image as it is undue regard for a liberal teacher. 

Carlyle says, " All true work is religion ; and 
whatsoever religion is not work may go and dwell 
among the Brahmins, Antinomians Spinning Der- 
vishes, or where it will ; with me it shall have no 
barter." But assuredly it is as religious to contem- 
plate Divine ideals as to realise our contemplations, 
or try by act to realize them. Religion is self-fulfil- 
ment. 

To enjoy is to worship, as truly as to know or to 
do. To receive heaven's benefits with glad, exult- 
ing hearts, is as devout a thing as to inquire of their 
source or analyze their character. To find life en- 
larged in praise, is more than to expect it in prayer. 
But the puritan always believed more in prayer than 
in praise, and when he began to sing he began to 
decline. Music began what logic and insight com- 
pleted. 

As to the future of Christianity, he has little that 
is hopeful to say ; he represents it as a grand tem- 
ple in ruins, " overgrown with jungle, the habitation 
of doleful creatures ; nevertheless, venture forward ; 
in a low crypt, arched out of falling fragments, thou 
findest the altar still there, and its sacred lamp per- 
ennially burning." He has no such hope as ours, 
that rational piety will clear away this ruin and 
drive off these doleful creatures, and build a second 
and grander temple above the venerable altar and 
the undying flame of essential Christianity. But, 
being a believer in the progress of mankind, he has 
no such despair of the future of religion. Rever- 
ence, faith, and virtue being part of us, they, like 
all that is human, must deepen and become nobler. 
Beliefs will change and must change, but the habit 
and potency of belief will increase. As he says, 
"Absolutely without originality is no man. No 
man whatever believes or can believe exactly what 
his grandfather believed : he enlarges somewhat, by 
fresh discovery, his view of the universe, and con- 
sequently his theorem of the universe, which is an 
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infinite universe, and can never be embraced wholly 
or finally by any view or theorem, is any considera- 
ble enlargement. He enlarges somewhat, I say, 
finds somewhat that was credible to his grandfather 
incredible to him, inconsistent with some new the- 
ory he has discovered or observed ;" at the same 
time believe he must, if he would be or do any- 
thing. Man may change the object of his 'alle- 
giance, but there is that in him which necessitates 
the spirit of allegiance. A true man is as earnest 
about rational religion as about traditional. When 
he finds there is no reason to keep Sunday as did 
the puritans, he is no less anxious to faithfully ob- 
serve it according to his new view of its origin and 
design. The one question for every age and for 
every man is not, What is your belief? but, Do you 
care enough to believe.and toactup to your belief? 

To sum up what we regard as the religious teach- 
ing of Carlyle, as far as the Christian faith is con 
cerned, he views it from without, and appreciates, 
under other names, its existence and characteristic 
elements. His views of religion are really the blos- 
soming of Christian thought. His idea of God may 
be found in the Gospels ; he has said in modern 
form what Jesus said, ". God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth." His idea of immortality was adumbrated 
in the New Testament phrase of " eternal life." 
His thought of the future of religion is contained 
in the conception of " the Kingdom of Heaven," a 
reign of the heavenly or divine. His teaching as 
to the possibility and right of personal insight and 
the duty of unselfishness, are precisely what Jesus 
taught — which Matthew Arnold has popularized as 
" his secret and method," each man commencing 
with the divine spirit, becoming a center of inspi- 
ration, and each man denying himself in the inter- 
est of all, for the love of God. 

In a word, the gospel of Carlyle is devotion to 
the highest conceivable ideal of excellence, untram- 
melled freedom of reason and conscience, and the 
blessed hope that man shall ascend from all the 
cerements of antiquated and enthralling forms, and, 
whatever his creed or church, he shall perceive that 
these are but means of expressing the highest 
thoughts and deepest convictions of the mi> d and 
heart of man ; that whatever is a hindrance to the 
free and symmetrical development of natural piety 
will finally fall away from it, like the rotten drapery 
from the image of an Egyptian god. 

DR. BUSHNELL. 



I. BEGINNINGS. 



J. c. L. 

The " Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell," — 
mainly the work of Mary Bushnell Cheney, — is an 
excellent contribution to our history and literature. 
If it does not " read like a novel," it does much 
better ; it evinces an admirable taste and discretion 
in its choice and use of materials, and portrays with 
a simple, firm, thoughtful hand, the man, his influ- 
ence and his work. Some of the events narrated 
have a local interest or relate to issues of the past ; 



but they could ill be spared from the story of such 
a life. There are, however, universal lessons' — 
principles and facts so richly illustrated in the ex- 
perience of this youth and man, that we believe all 
our readers may profit by a consideration of them. 

Horace Bushnell was born in Litchfield, Ct, in 
1802, the eldest of six children, and died in Hart- 
ford in 1876. He was a boy, therefore, in the days 
of brown bread and homespun and hard work. 
His father was a farmer where the soil was hard and 
sterile ; but he owned, also, a cloth -dressing mill 
and a carding machine, which latter the.youth tend- 
ed and kept in repair, which brought some little 
income to the family. In the winter Horace went 
to the district schools, those " primitive universities 
of homespun," as he afterward called them ; where 
at that time the scholars sat on benches made of 
slabs, and the house was ventilated by a great fire- 
place, or by sending the boys out to cut up wood. 
It was always a matter of pride to him to remem- 
ber that his mother kept him in the best and clean- 
est homespun, and that his father brought fine round 
loads of hickory wood instead of scraggy birch and 
hemlock for the school-house fire. This was the 
only ground of aristocratic pretension in the com- 
mon schools of that date. 

He lived in a State where Sunday began at sun- 
set Saturday night, "when men's lives went by their 
consciences, as their clocks did by the sun," and 
he went to meeting when the church was so cold 
that in spite of doctrines fused with flame, the min- 
ister sometimes stood clad in great coat and mit- 
tens, talking predestination by the hour. 

The father had a Methodist mother, and leaned 
a little that way, and sometimes as he came home 
hungry, after the second service, his words were not 
complimentary of " the tough predestinationism or 
the rather over-total depravity of the sermon." 
The mother was brought up an Episcopalian, so 
the Calvinism was modified on her side also, tho' 
both now were members of the Calvinistic Congre- 
gational Church, and the children were expected to 
conform to its usages. 

And the mother had that far-off sacrad hope, a 
hope akin to that which filled the breast of every 
young Jewish mother in the Messianic days, and 
which has been the making of so many men, that 
her boy, her first-born, might some day show him- 
self to be the called of God, might do some high 
and holy work for truth and righteousness. The 
time was in New England when the highest dream 
of ambition and the most fervent prayer on the 
pious mother's part, placed the boy of her heart in 
the Christian pulpit, to expound the word of God 
and save the souls of men. 

But this meant not merely a Christian experience, 
but a college education. It meant years of calcu- 
lation, and economy, and hard work, and self-sacri- 
fice, that the preparatory schooling might be ade- 
quate and the means hold out to the graduation 
day. 

There was nothing remarkable about young Bush- 
nell's scholarship. At fourteen he was fonder of 
play than of books. At fifteen he began Latin ; but 
not until nineteen did he decide that he wanted to 
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go to college, and he was twenty-one when he was 
able to enter — not very well prepared. When the 
decision of his choice was finally made, as he says 
his mother " called a congress of the family, where 
we drew the calculation close, and made up our 
bill — I to wear homespun to the end, use only 
second-hand books, and pay the bills of the last 
year myself; the family to institute a closer economy 
for my sake, which they somehow found a place to 
do, tho' I never could see where." 

The reverence and gratitude cherished toward 
that mother seems to have been a motive through- 
out his life. "She was in fact the only person I 
have known in the close intimacy of years who 
never did an inconsiderate, imprudent or any ex- 
cessive thing that required to be afterward mended." 
"She never fell into the mistake of trying to talk 
her children into religion ;" but she never suffered 
them to feel that she was indifferent to their con- 
victions. She watched their studies, measured their 
progress and capacities, encouraged no dissipations 
abroad, but furnished both duties and pleasures at 
home ; trusted to habits of constant occupation 
and industry and obedience to lead the way to the 
higher fidelity and reverence of religion. "How 
very close up to the gateway of God is every child 
brought who is trained up to the consenting obedi- 
ence of industry." "This habit-discipline I scarcely 
need say came, very near being a gate of religion 
for us all." " Other women are motherly enough, 
tender, self-sacrificing, faithful ; but what I owe to 
her I owe to her wonderful insight and discretion. 
By pushing with too much argument ; by words of 
upbraiding and blame ; by a teasing, over-afflicted 
manner, or requiring me to stand to my engage- 
ments, she could have easily thrown me out of 
range, and kept me fatally back from self-recovery, 
— nay, she might have thrown me quite off the 
hinge of good nature, and have so far battered the 
conceit of home as to leave it no longer a bond of 
virtue." 

It was only after he had tried teaching, worked 
as assistant editor for a time on the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce, and completed his studies at the Yale 
Law School, that under the influence of religious 
convictions he stood ready to enter the pulpit and 
thus fulfil his mother's highest hopes. He was 
thirty years old when he began to preach ; and Hart- 
ford was the center of his long and earnest ministry. 

Here is a good picture of New England life, 
taken from his address at the Litchfield Centennial 
Celebration in 1851 : "The sons and daughters 
grew up as you will perceive in the closest habits of 
industry. The house was a factory on the farm, 
the farm a grower and producer for the house. The 
exchanges went on briskly enough, but required 
neither money nor trade. No affectation of polite 
living, no languishing airs of delicacy and softness 
in-doors, had begun to make fathers and sons im- 
patient of hard work out of doors, and set them at 
contriving some easier and more plausible way of 
living. Their very dress represented work, and 
they went out as men whom the wives and daugh- 
ters had dressed for work ; facing all weather, cold 
and hot, wet and dry ; wrestling with the plough on 



the stony-sided hills ; digging out the rocks by hard 
lifting and a good many very practical experiments 
in mechanics ; dressing the flax, threshing the rye ; 
dragging home in the deep snows the great wood- 
pile of the year's consumption ; and then, when 
the day was ended, having no loose money to 
spend in taverns, taking their recreation all together 
in reading or singing, or happy talk, or silently 
looking in the fire, and finally in sleep — to rise 
again with the sun, an 1 pray over the family Bible 
for just such another good day as the last. And so 
they lived, working out each year a little advance 
of thrift, just within the line of comfort." 



CJoNFEr\ENCE fvEPORTS. 



IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Dear Unity: We have had another Conference in Iowa, 
— our third Annual Meeting, as announced in your columns, 
was held at Humboldt, June 29th to July 1st, with an appen- 
dix of July sd. We Iowa people who go to Unitarian Con- 
Terences have been accused of a too profuse use of adjectives, 
of too much gush and glow. We have had "best conferences" 
and "glowing conferences;" but for this there is but one ad- 
jective in the language that seems to express it— it was our 
Pentecostal conference, and as such it will pass into our 
records. 

But since we cannot convey to you or your readers, 
through the poor medium of the pen, any idea of the holy 
influence that brooded over us, you will be interested in 
knowing what practical work we did. First, a word of what 
we found there. A pleasant town, what in New England 
would be called a village, not large certainly, but full of vigor 
and the germs of growth, a place where character pervades 
the entire atmosphere. We found Railroad-connection north 
and south, between St. Louis and Minneapolis, fully estab- 
lished. We found long rows of groaning corn-cribs, telling of 
the productiveness of the surrounding prairies. We found a 
place without saloons, where the general testimony of busi- 
ness men was that all were doing well — making money. 
Humboldt has a beautiful location — nestling in the folded 
arms of the Des Moines river with wooded bluff*, with its 
rarely fine water power, with its miles of trees lining every 
street prospective, Avenue and Park; and, brooding over all 
from its conspicuous eminence, the really imposing college 
building, like a presiding genius, perpetually dedicating, as .it 
were, this place to human culture and helpfulness. 

But we found more than this. We found a neat, cheery, 
and every way attractive church building, with a seating 
capacity of— we forgot to inquire for exact figures, but should 
say three hundred; all paid for, Pulpit, Pews and all; all 
built with Humboldt money and Humboldt zeal, without 
either fuss or parade. The preaching has been sustained for 
years in the same quiet, earnest way, so quiet, that there may 
be churches built on less secure foundations, which will now 
learn for the first time of its existence. On the morning of 
our arrival the floor was yet covered with the rubbish of the 
workmen who had but just cleared away the scaffolding. In 
the evening it greeted us, clean and fresh, decked with flowers 
— a most inviting place. 

Well, we dedicated that church to the worship of the 
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thing God, the All-pervading Spirit and the Eternal Verities. 
We christened it The Church of the Unity. Of course we 
passed Resolutions; we always do in Iowa. We shall only 
give you a few of them now. The main body we reserve for 
some future number. 

HUMBOLDT COLLEGE. 

Resolved. That in the growing town of Humboldt, in the 
rapidly increasing population of Humboldt county, the ad- 
jacent counties, and the whole northwestern part of Iowa, we 
recogni/e an important field for educational work ; a field 
which may be occupied and cultivated by the school in Hum- 
boldt. 

Resolved. That we are gratified to see the good work which 
has been done in Humboldt College, a work which has 
already helped much to advance educational interests in this 
section. 

Resolved, That the Iowa Association, seeing the present 
circumstances of the college, is desirous to co-operate with 
the Trustees and with the owners of the college properly, in 
doing anything that may seem possible and practicable to 
secure the permanency of the school as an educating power in 
this part of our State. 

SYMPATHY AND REGRET. 

Resolved, That.in the death of Dr. Freeman Knowlcs, the 
first President of this Association, we have lost a life-long 
friend of religion, an earnest disciple of liberal Christianity, 
a devotee of science and of all useful knowledge, and a man 
of purity and deep moral conviction ; and while we mourn his 
absence; we rejoice that a man of so noble character has been 
among us, as a counselor and a Christian friend. 

Resolved, That our sympathy is hereby tendered to his 
widow and children, in the absence of one who was blessed 
in his death, and whose works do follow him in all virtuous 
influences. 

Resolved, That we deeply regret the absence of our late 
faithful missionaries, Rev. John R. Kffinger and Mrs. Effinger, 
who have done earnest work in this broad field of labor; and 
that they carry with them to their new field of service our 
best wishes and prayers for their success and happiness in 
their work as ministers of the hopes and faith of a pure and 
undefiled religion. 

We think we must give you just one more, with the circum- 
stances that drew it out. We must explain that in our pro- 
gramme, with the exception of our "sinequa non," the Western 
Secretary, we confined ourselves exclusively to home talent. 
The result was a most striking illustration of the exhaustless 
riches of our broad prairies. We had on the list two ladies. 
Miss Safford and Mrs. C. A. Ingham, of Algona; Rev. J. P. 
Davis, of Des Moines, whom you in Chicago do not know as 
yet, but whom all who work for practical rigkteousiuss for a 
wide circuit around Des Moines, have abundant reason to 
know and profoundly respect ; and we had a paper on " Re- 
ligion from the Stand-point of Science," from William Ward, 
dairyman and farmer from an adjoining county. These fea- 
tures, with the sermons of Messrs. Hunting and Jones, and 
the usual reports, constituted our unassuming programme. 
It gave us a series of revelations and long before its close, we 
knew that we were on " holy ground." We felt the warmth 
and glow of the Burning Bush. It is no exaggeration to say 
that every foot was unshod and every head bowed. Plain- 
faced farmers from the adjoining counties got up, and while 
with tearful eyes they quoted Marcus Aurelius, told us how 
glad and grateful they were to have found this Mecca for their 
souls. Old Simeons and Annas thanked God they had lived 
to see this day. Strong men fresh from the political wrangles 
of Chicago and Cincinnati felt for the first time, perhaps, the 
religious nature stirred, and bowed their heads and wept. In 
short the ordinance of water baptism was administered to the 
whole congregation, regardless of creed. We must say, by 
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way of reassurance, that the men who once lived in Boston, 
accepted the ordinance as reverently as the rest. 

But we were about to tell you about that paper from the 
dairy-man. who had so devoutly studied Huxley and Tyndall, 
Darwin and Spencer, in his lonely prairie home, but who now 
discovered that his real, abiding, spiritual home was in this 
Unitarian Conference. Here his soul found and claimed the 
" more stately mansions" that he had for years been strug- 
gling to 1 uild for himself. We shall make no attempt to de- 
scribe that paper. It was full of grand passages, and all the 
way through it was strong and devout. At its close, Mr. 
Hunting sprang to his feet and offered the following: 

"Resolved, That we welcome the bridegroom of Science and 
the bride of Religion to our Conference ; and we here cele- 
brate the marriage of the two, in the name of the Eternal 
which worketh for righteousness, and what God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder." 

And so, to sum up, we had a dedication, a christening, 3. 
baptism, a marriage, and last, but not least, an ordination. 
The application of Miss Mary A. Safford, late of Hamilton, 
111., by adoption the child of the Conference, was received 
and considered, and the ordination service arranged for 
Wednesday evening, immediately after Mr. Jones' sermon. 
The following was the order observed : 

Ordaining prayer by Rev. Jenk. 1,1. Jones, of Janesville.Wis- 

Charge, by Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Right hand of Fellowship, by Rev. O. Clute, of Iowa City. 

Hymn, by the choir and congregation. 

Benediction, by the candidate. 

By earnest request the charge is given below. 

At this Conference at this remote point, so obscure that 
some of our southern friends thought it not worth their while 
to attempt to reach it, we raised almost $400 for our next 
year's work, and let me not forget to say secured — sub- 
scribers to Unity, and sold seventeen copies of "Channing!" 

This is surely enough of Iowa for one numl>er, and so 
adieu ! Secretary. 



CHARGE GIVEN AT THE ORDINATION OF MISS 
MARY A SAFFORD. 



BY MRS. C. T. COLE. 



Miss Safford, my friend and sister, I have been requested 
as Secretary of this Association, as a sister woman, as a possi- 
ble mother to you, to give you the Charge in this most im- 
pressive ceremony. It is none the less solemn and sacred 
that, in receiving this ordinance, you have not been led trem- 
blingly through the gauntlet of a double file of solemn-faced 
divines, encased in the rusty armor of hard and hideous doc- 
trines, with bayonets bristling with the five points of Calvin- 
ism. None the less, but all the more sacred that you are 
met at this portal only with the cordial grasp of welcome 
from these large-hearted, single-minded fellow workers. 

My sister, I can appreciate more keenly perhaps than any- 
one in this audience, save some other woman, that this newly 
erected Altar is, to you, this night, an altar of sacrifice. I 
realize that you bring here a purer and more costly offering 
than was ever found among the flocks and herds of Judea. 
When a young woman reverently accepts the work of the 
ministry, it stands to her for a greater renunciation, a deeper 
consecration than any man can understand. 

I apprehend that, in a most sacred sense, this ordinance is 
to you, a marriage service. That, in dedicating yourself to 
this work, you, almost of necessity, renounce all "the dear de- 
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lights of home with its inviting shelter, with its strong, pro- 
tecting arms, with all the depths of sweetness couched in the 
holy names of wife and mother. All these, and more, you 
give up. There will be times when the woman's heart will 
cry out in its hunger and loneliness. I need not point out to 
you, you already know, the refuge. You have found ere this 
the shelter of the Everlasting Arms. You knowwhat it is to 
pillow the head, unutterably weary, on the grand, motherly 
bosom of Eternal Truth and like old Anteus, to rise renewed. 

I understand the beguilements you have left behind you; 
the sweet, siren voices that have assailed you, and the keen 
pain it lias cast to sail bravely past their tempting retreats, 
But, I apprehend, you have already caught inspiring glimpses 
of "that great, open main where God's great ships go sailing 
to and fro." By and by as the siren music fades away in the 
distance, there will come to you strains inexpressibly sweeter 
than those you have so bravely left behind. 

Forgive me if, in this prophecy, I forget the charge. 

This ministry to human hearts and homes, how long and 
pleadingly it has wailed for woman's hand. At last, she 
comes to her own. With her intuitional eye and more deli- 
cately-poised sympathy, her presence here ushers in a new 
dispensation. 

To those "hearts burdened with losses and weary with bear- 
ing the crosses, too heavy for mortals to bear," you, my sis- 
ter, may prove a very Sandalphon. 

No one of these consecrated men can touch quite so gent- 
ly, can deal quite so tenderly with the crushed mother kneel- 
ing at the coffin of her dead. 

My sister, you need no charge. The spirit that broods 
over us to-night is one of prophecy. As you pass out into 
the broader fields of this sacred life-work, "By the baby's 
bier, mothers shall bless thee, and strong men bound with 
fear of their grim gods, shall rise up jubilant and toss their 
chains away in the new pentecost, and pluck thy garment, 
and, looking up pure-eyed with a sweet, silent confidence, 
shall claim thy blessing on them." 

In this work, which shall bring to you its own "exceeding 
great reward," be faithful till death. 

Yes, there is one charge which I may not omit. Let no 
surging tide of deep-felt weakness and insufficiency ever 
tempt you to try on any maris armor ! It never fits a wo- 
man's shoulders. 

With your own nice touch select from the Brook the Smooth 
Stones of Truth, trust only in your own simple sling ; and 
the slender woman's arm with the Lord of Hosts to guide it, 
will unfailingly reach the heart if not the head of Error. 



The Woman's Journal is responsible for the following 
from the pen of H. B. B.: "The most radical and consistent 
argument we have ever seen against the movement for the 
enfranchisement of woman is itself, singularty enough, the 
production of a woman. Miss M. A. Ilardaker, in an article 
entitled " The Ethics of Sex," in the North American Review 
for July, has gone to the root of the matter, and bases her 
objections upon an alleged permanent, inherent, constitu- 
tional inferiority of woman to man. Her reasons for this 
allegation will be found this week and next in our columns. 
We commend them to the friends of Woman Suffrage, and 
hope they will be carefully read and considered. • * • 
The best refutation of Miss Hardaker's argument is Miss 
Hardaker." 



j^OTES FF\OM THE j/lELD. 

J. LL. J. 

" What news abroad i* the world ?" 



National Unitarian Conference. — Rev. P. W. Clay- 
don, of London, preaches the opening sermon before this 
body, at Saratoga, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 21. For official 
notice of meeting, see advertising column. 

Helena, Texas, has a modern Noah, who is building an 
ark preparatory to the flood, which he thinks is coming next 
November. It is to be provisioned for a forty day voyage. 
He is a Noah with modern variations though. A little 
broader than old Noah, he is to have accommodations for 50 
passengers. A good deal more commercial, he is to charge 
$500 for the trip. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — Rev. Mr. Cooke has closed his ar- 
duous labor at this place and Mr. Nickols, of the last class of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, takes up the work in the lit- 
tle Unity Church on the 1st of September. Mr. Nickols is 
of the apostolic succession, being a son of Dr. J. T. Nick- 
ols, of Maine. He goes to a hard but important field, and 
will need all the apostolic endowments that are his by birth or 
by acquirement. 

Quincy, III. — The growing quality of a beautiful purpose 
is exemplified in the work of the Flower Mission. Last 
year the Mission in this place made about a hundred distrib- 
utions of Flowers, Fruits, Wine, Jellies, etc., to the sick. 
This year, with commendable thought fulness, they are to add 
ice to their benefactions among the sick, and Mr. Blake calls 
through the city papers for the names of patients needing the 
contr.butions of the Mission. — At the Unitarian church in 
this place the Fourth was celebrated with a patriotic service, 
in which the Declaration of Independence and the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation came in as readings. A special order of 
exercises was printed in Mr. Blake's usual suggestive way. 

Prospect Hill School for young ladies at Greenfield, 
Mass.. whose card appears in our advertising columns, offers 
the attractions to Western parents who have daughters to ed- 
ucate.of being free from the trammels of sectarian or Theolog- 
ical influences ; of being situated in what "P. Thome" tells us 
is "one of the most delightful of New England villages," 
which seems to us to be about the same as saying as delight- 
ful as any in the world ; and of being under the eye and 
within the heart of Rev. J. F. Moors, who is more than 
Bishop, a Father, Confessor and Spiritual Adviser to all that 
country-side. There also is to be found a Teacher much 
needed by our Western girls, not down in their list of seven 
instructors, vir., a good Solid Hill just ripening into a moun- 
tain. This is the painful want in all our Western institu- 
tions. For the sake of securing this teacher we hope that 
all parents that can afford it will send their girls, 
and boys also, eastward to receive a portion of their school 
training, that they "may look up unto the hills from whence 
cometh their strength." 

How Readest Thou?— The Independent tells of the or- 
ganization of an Exegetical Society in New York City re- 
cently. It is to be devoted to the study of Bible texts, and 
the explanation of difficult roots. The very first paper was 
upon "aeonian," a word to the proper interpretation of which 
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our Universalist brethren have given a century of unceasing 
toil, and we seldom take up a paper of that denomination 
without finding this word and its attendant "Gehenna," exposed. 
Indeed we were raised upon these words, and in our hasty 
moments, when it seems as though the people cannot be made 
to study a Greek Lexicon, we are tempted to exclaim to 
these dictionary fellows "What of it f Suppose "leonian" does 
mean eternal, and gehenna does mean hell, are we under any 
more obligation to believe this slander upon the Divine char- 
acter? Men's disbeliefs as well as their beliefs, are finding 
foundations deeper than verbal niceties and textual refinings, 
yet it is a very good thing to know, what is the true meaning 
of the text, hence we welcome the Exegetical Society. 

Jackson, Mich.— Rev. Mr. Billman has recently been 
preaching in the Unitarian Church on the cause and cure 
of suicide, and claimed, according to the Daily Citizen, 
"The chief cause to be a pre-natal opposition to life origi- 
nating in the unwillingness of the parents to be burdened 
with children. He thought when the laws of nature are 
thoroughly understood, so that no unwilling children are 
brought into the world, that those who were born would be 
endowed with a joyous love of life, which would make such 
a thing as suicide forever impossible with them." The same 
day he preached by request on the text : " It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God." He thought it not 
strange that such a passage should have been written fifteen 
hundred years ago when the saints looked upon God as an 
avenging spirit, with ministering and recording angels to spy 
out and jot down all the little failings of mortals to be 
brought against them on some great day of wrath ; but in the 
light of progress and reason we have come to see that God 
is love, that we are happily all the time in his hands, and 
that it would be insisted a fearful thing to fall out of the 
hands of the living God. 

Wilberforce University. — Mr. Heywood, of Louis- 
ville, has been visiting this school, devoted to the education 
of our colored fellow citizen. He writes to the Christian 
Register that, at the recent commencement five young men 
received Bachelor's Degrees, two, that of Science, and three 
of Divinity; and "wllen I saw with what consecrated earnest- 
ness, with what excellent preparation, too, they were going 
forth to do their very best for the education of their race and 
for the advancement of their country, I felt anew and more 
deeply than ever before the exceeding importance of Wilber- 
force University. It is a mighty lever for lifting large com- 
munities to higher planes of thought and life; and never, as 
it seems to me, has the American Unitarian Association made 
wiser use of its means than in appropriating annually four 
hundred dollars to this institution, and thus enabling it to 
add largely to its uplifting power, by availing itself in weekly 
lectures of the ability and scholarship of the thoroughly- 
trained professors of Antioch College. Wilberforce has one 
hundred and fifty-five students, a large number of whom at- 
tend the lectures given by President Derby and his accom- 
plished associates, with living interest and deep gratitude." 
The fraternal relations between the Unitarians of Antioch 
and the Methodists of Wilberforce is one of the pleasing 
signs of the times. 

Humboldt, Iowa. — We cannot refrain from adding our 
word of congratulation and commendation to the triumph of 
the Liberal friends in this far off Western town, in securing 
for themselves a beautiful little church building, with so lit- 



tle agony and no begging ; in the growth and vigor of the 
Liberal school there as an educational force and humanizing 
influence on the boys and girls of the prairies, notwithstand- 
ing the painful and protracted discouragements of many 
kinds, and of having known one of the best local conferences 
we have ever attended (reported in another column of this 
paper.) It was fresh, free, and yet tenderly, part of the time, 
tearfully devout. Hungry men and women came from their 
homestead farms to tell of the companionship which the God 
of the stars and the God of their own hearts had given them 
when there was no companionship to be found elsewhere. 
The ordination, dedication of the Unity Church, of Hum- 
boldt, and the thoughtful planning on the part of the I. U. 
A. how in the future to foster this school on the prairie were 
events of profound gratification to all, but peculiarly so to 
Rev. S. H. Taft and to Prof. Earthraan, to whose determined 
energy and invincible courage these results are largely attrib- 
utable. The generation is yet to be born that will be will- 
ing to pluck laurel green enough for the brows of such pro- 
phetic workers. 

FAIR Play. — Judas has found in Robertson and others 
generous advocates for the measure of charity, which is even 
his due. Benedict Arnold has recently found an able and 
generous presentation of the other and fairer side of his case 
in the interesting work of bis kinsman, I. N. Arnold, of Chi- 
cago. Lastly it is discovered that old "Find Oirson," who 
was "fur his horr'd hoert torr'd an' futherr*d an' corr'd in a 
corrt by the women o' Morble'ead I" was not quite the heart- 
less coward the ballad makes him out to be. The. historian, 
of Marblehead, proves that "Skipper Ireson was not more to 
blame than his crew, and, it is believed, not at all," and 
Whittier, who unwittingly paled the Skipper on his rhyme, 
writes to the historian: "I have now no doubt that thy ver- 
sion of Skipper Ireson is a correct one. My verse was solely 
founded on a fragment of rhyme which I heard from one of 
my early school-mates, a native of Marblehead. I supposed 
the story to which it referred dated back at least a century. 
I knew nothing of the particulars, and the narrative of the 
ballad was pure fancy. I am glad for the sake of truth and 
justice that the real facts are given in thy book. I certainly 
would not knowingly do injustice to any one, dead or living. 
I am very truly thy friend." These side lights reveal the no- 
bler side and the diviner tendencies of the age. 

Muskegon, Mich.— The News and Reporter of May 29. 
contains the farewell sermon of Rev. Mr. Kittredge, adis^ 
course full of practical sense, mellowed with the most tender 
feeling, frankly confessing that he has done some poor preach- 
ing during his three years settlement. He asks them to di- 
vide the responsibility. He says : " Do not you know how 
much inspiration the pews are capable of furnishing the pal- 
pit. If a dull preacher can put his hearers into a quiet slum- 
ber, why may not apathy and indifference in the pews react 
upon the pulpit, and quench the flame of enthusiasm 
there? It can and does." The spirit of his co-laborers and 
of Unity, as well as himself, is stated in these words: " I did 
not come here to preach an ism, nor to bolster up a sect. 
Though I came among you as a Unitarian, and rejoice to 
call myself one to-day, and believe it to be the broadest and 
most inclusive denominational name existing, still I believe 
that truth itself is larger than any sect, — larger than all sects 
put together. The great ocean of illimitable truth can fill 
all the little cups of Ballou and Channing, and Luther and 
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Calvin, every church can be supplied — have all it can hold, 
and still the vast ocean of truth will remain as inexhaustible 
as ever." During his pastorate the society has largely in- 
creased, the church building has been put in excellent repair, 
and his congregations have been as large as any English con- 
gregations in town. 

Hard Questions, but many of them sensible. The fol- 
lowing is a list of questions, which a candidate for the Meth- 
odist itinerancy must answer, before being admitted, as re- 
vised by the General Conference, recently held at Cincinnati: 

1. Have you faith in Christ? 

2. Are you going on to perfection? 

3. Do you expect to be made perfect in love in this life? 

4. Are you earnestly striving after it? 

5. Are you resolved to devote yourself wholly to God and 
his work? 

6. Do you know the General Rules of our church? 

7. Do you keep them ? 

8. Have you studied the doctrines of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church? 

9. After full examination, do you believe that our doc- 
trines are in harmony with the Holy Scriptures, and will you 
preach and maintain them? 

10. Have you studied our form of church discipline and 
policy? 

11. Do you approve our church government and policy, 
and will you support and maintain them ? 

12. Have you considered the rules of a preacher, especial- 
ly the first, tenth and twelfth? 

13. Will you keep them for conscience's sake? 

14. Are you determined to employ all your time in the 
work of God ? 

15. Will youdiligently instruct the children in everyplace? 

16. Will you visit from house to house? 

17. Will you recommend fasting or abstinence, both by 
precept and example ? 

18. Are you in debt so as to embarrass you in the work of 
the ministry? 

19. Will you wholly refrain from the use of tobacco? 

Antioch College. — The Annual Catalogue of this insti- 
tution, also some accounts of the anniversary exercises held 
on the 23rd ult, is before us. From the former we learn that 
there were 96 students in attendance last year, divided as fol- 
lows: College, 19; Preparatory, 42; English, 27 ; Normal, 4 ; 
persons not enrolled, 4. The teaching faculty consisted, last 
year, of five professors and three assistants. From the latter 
we learn that, at the commencement exercises, Rev. Mr. 
Heywood gave the address, before the Literary Society, on 
"Humanity's Great Age: Its coming the Aspiration of 
American Education." Mr. Hereford also gave a lecture 
before the College on " The Small End of Great Problems," 
characterized as "an admirable mixture of wit and wisdom." 
The finances of the institution were reported as recovering from 
their depreciated condition, and as being in better shape than 
for years. President Derby, whose efficient service is a matter 
of universal testimony, is to have a year's leave of absence. 
Rev. Brooke Hereford was placed on the Board of Trustees,, 
an admirable appointment. Mr. Hereford's incisive business 
mind and living interest in Antioch and education in general, 
makes of him a valuable addition to the Antioch Corps. 
Thus it is, that in the severe "struggle for existence" among 
the smaller colleges, Antioch holds valiantly its place' in the 
fight. It may be that there is not to be a place for it among 
the great schools of the country, and yet it may find a per- 
manent place among the good schools of the land. All of 
the bright boys and girls of our land cannot go to Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell or Ann Arbor. The constituency of Antioch 
is growing as our boys and girls are growing. May we not 



hope that the school, consecrated by the labors of Horace 
Mann, f America's chief prophet of the school-house, may 
grow with them and for them. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — The Sunday following the Michigan 
Conference, which recently convened in this place, Bro. How- 
land gathered up the fragments that none might be lost, in 
a review sermon replete with rare good sense. Of the ne- 
cessity of adopting some plan looking towards the guarding 
of our liberal pulpits from unworthy intruders, he is strong- 
ly impressed, and was much interested in the same. Of the 
protracted discussion of this question at the Conference, he 
said: " The danger that this inquiry into the character and 
fitness of a person for the ministery will lead at length to an 
ecclesiastical despotism is too remote to be considered. Those 
who imagine that Unitarianism can ever become a tyranny, 
know but little of its origin and history, and if our friends 
who oppose the recommendation of the National Conference 
ever feel the yoke of ecclesiastical bondage they will live to 
be the oldest representatives of rational Christianity in the 
world, and future generations will look with wonder upon 
them as the people of the middle ages did upon the wander- 
ing Jew. • • • • I wish to preserve the high 
character for the Unitarian clergy which they have always 
maintained, and I hope the time will never come when the 
Kallochs in our ranks (if we have any), can go from place to 
place and obtain an enthusiastic hearing in our churches. It 
is these things which have, brought the Christian ministry 
and the Christian church itself to the very verge of con- 
tempt, but the blame rests very largely with congregations, 
for the first and main thing they demand is brilliancy 
in the pulpit, and too often the character of the man who oc- 
cupied it has not been closely scrutinized; in fact it some- 
times seems to be considered a matter of miner consequence. 
Command me to a moderate degree of sincere dullness if 
loose morals go with brilliant gifts. Unitarian ministers 
have so long emphasized the worth of character that it is es 
pecially becoming in them to illustrate and exemplify what 
they mean in their own lives, and when they fail it is far worse 
than when others fail. We have said that doctrines were 
nothing, that belief, unless it touches and inspires the life is 
of no value; we have said that Christianity is a deep princi- 
ple of moral action, that religion itself is of less sacred im- 
port than the solid virtues, and that the moralities of life are 
to be observed, and defended, and cherished although no 
church is never entered, the Bible never read, and prayer 
never offered. I would not have the strictness of the Puri- 
tan in small things, but I would have it in the great things, 
in honor and purity, upon which not a shadow of suspicion 
evetf rested. The sermon is never so strikingly enforced as 
when it is done by the personal character of the minister 
It is that more than argument, or venerable texts, or any- 
thing else, that strengthens conviction in those who listen, 
and it is upon this that the minister must rely to retain his 
power. Without it his appeal is idle, its hollowness is seen, 
it moves no one. A magnanimous nature, a good temper, an 
upright life, this is more than burnt offerings and sacrifices, 
and to help in the attainment of these is the whole scope of 
religion; and it is essential that who ever stands forth as 
the moral leader of men must himself be without stain and 
without reproach." 

England. — The Unitarian Herald, speaking of a society 
for the suppression of the opium traffic, says that the gov- 
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ernmcnt revenue from this traffic has grown to /q.opo.ooo 
per annum, and charges the government with sending out ex- 
pert messengers to various places, to ascertain the tastes of 
the inhabitants, so that the opium may be grown with a flavor 
to suit them. 

— The Shilling Channing is selling in England at the rate 
of 3,000 copies per week. 

— Prof. Bryce has been urging the necessity of releasing the 
professorship of Hebrew and Church history at Oxford from 
the church restrictions. He thinks it hard for a preacher to 
be fair on questions of Church History. 

— The Flower Mission has been adopted in England with 
variations, the Unitarian Sunday Schools in the country send 
large hampers of primroses, cowslips and other flowers to the 
Unitarian Sunday Schools in the city of London. 

— Lay preaching seems to be more in vogue on the other 
than on this side the water. The Christian Life says that 
the Mayor of Longton, conducted services in the Unitarian 
meeting house recently, and that Lord Cecil has been preach, 
ing at Edinburgh. There is a great amount of unused 
force, that might be nobly utilized in this way, among the 
cultivated laymen and laywomen. 

— A Devonshire paper is leading a crusade against the 
Athanasian creed; it says: "The Creed is simply the ideas 
of a zealot, coined from the recesses of his own mind, 
and that alone, and is totally at variance with the dec- 
laration of Christ — fit only to be rehearsed in the 'churches ' 
of Burmah and Ashantee, where the Deity is represented to 
be as rcvengful and sanguinary as are the monarchs of those 
countries themselves. The Creed is not only opposed to the 
spirit of the Gospel of peace andjjood will, but it refutes and 
ignores the testimony of the old writers." Further along it 
says that " it is only the sacerdotal and erratic ' residuum ' 
who now defend it in the Church of the land." 

— An act of intolerance on the part of the managers of 
Kobcrt Kaikes' Centennial in London in relusing to allow 
the Unitarian Sunday School workers to join in honoring 
this pioneer "solely on Religious grounds," set on foot a 
most worthy movement to erect a monument truly Catholic, 
on the Strand, on which is inscribed the following : 

Erected to commemorate the Christian efforts of the orig- 
inators of Sunday Schools (members of various churches) 
from the time of Cardinal Borromeo, 1580, to that of Theo- 
philus Lindsey and Robert Raikes, 1780 ; in gratitude to 
God for his blessing on Sunday School labors during the 
past century; and in fervent hope that the time may soon 
come when differences of opinion will no longer separate dis- 
ciples of Christ in works of usefulness. 1S80. "By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another."John xiii., 35. The names of the originators 
of Sunday Schools, which are carved on the side of the 
pedestal, are: Cardinal Borromeo (Roman Catholic), Milan, 
1580; Rev. Joseph Alleine (Nonconformist), Bath, 1650; 
Mrs. C. Boevcy (Church of England), Flaxley, 1717 ; Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey (Unitarian), Catterick, 1764; Mrs. Cath- 
erine Cappe (Unitarian), Bedale, 1765; Miss Hannah. Ball 
(Methodist), High Wycombe, 1769 ; Mr. William King 
(Whitfieldite), Dursley, 1774 ; Mr. James Heys (Presbyte- 
rian), Little Lever, 1775 ; Rev. Thomas Kennedy (Episcopa- 
lian), Downpatrick. 1776 ; Rev. David Simpson (Church of 
England), Macclesfield, 1778 ; Rev. Thomas Stock and Mr. 
Robert Raikes (Church of England), Gloucester, 1780. 



The monument was unveiled, and the Unitarian churches 
and Sunday Schools throughout the kingdom recently raised 
by subscriptions the £500 necessary to pay for the monu- 
ment. Rev. Robert Spears seems to be the leading spirit in 
this, as he is in so many other good and liberal things in 
England. 
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Woman's Journal.— Mrs. N. K. Allen, of Iowa, a lady of 
leisure and means, has received the appointment as notary 
public and pension agent, in order to give her services to poor 
women who cannot afford to pay for such work. She has 
written bills, collected claims, and aided her sister women in 
many ways. 

The Signal Asks for "a rest on Garfield." "The Amer- 
ican people incline mightily to hero worship. If they have 
a chance, they will fit up one on shortest notice. The best 
support for James A Garfield will be a manly recognition of 
his sterling qualities of character, a hearty display of his 
public acts, an unwavering support of the principles he rep- 
resents." 

Woman's Journal. — " Baroness Burdett-Coutts was asked 
by the Chairman of Mr. Herbert Gladstone's committee to 
contribute towards his expenses as candidate for Middlesex. 
To the English mind, therefore, it would seem proper for a 
woman to mingle in politics so far as to give money for her 
favorite candidate, but not to vote for him. Truly, that is a 
fine discrimination of properties. 

— Miss Hardaker in her Ethics of Sex, says that " Moral 
claims or rights exist only in the fitness of the claimant to 
do the work involved in such rights. That solves it. 

Unitarian Herald. — Isn't it a little severe on the "other 
sex?" "Prizes having been offered by a New York journal 
for the best two quotations on women, one serious and the 
other humorous. They have been awarded for the following. 
This quotation is from Mrs. Browning:— 

•• Not she wiih trait'rous lcis< her Savior slung. 
Not she denied Him with unholy tongue. 
She, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave. 
Last at His cross and earliest at His grave." 

And the following is from Adam Bede by George Eliot. — 
"I'm not denyin' the women are foolish; God Almighty 
made 'cm to match the men." 

The Alliance — Who would not be a poet? "Some time 
ago, Miss Annie Lawrence, one of the younger pupils of the 
high school, wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes, stating that the 
Old South Literary Society was about to discuss his life and 
works, and asking if he could send a little poetical contribu- 
tion for the occasion. The reply of the genial author is very 
characteristic, and we reproduce it : 

Boston, Feb. 13, 1880. 

My Dear Young Lady, — If you knew how many letters I 
have to write every day, you would say: "Poor, dear man, 
how tired he must be!" We that make rhymes are expected 
to turn them out as you turn on water through a faucet — 
whenever it is wanted. But writing poetry is like shooting 
ducks or geese — you may load up and paddle off, and watch 
all the morning, and never see a duck or a goose, except your- 
self reflected in the water. 
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So, my dear young lady, I will only say that I should like 
to please you and a great many other young friends, — and old 
ones — by writing all sorts of odes, elegies, epics, epigrams, 
etc., but I have to content myself by disappointing you and 
them with a little scrap of a note like this, sweetened with 
good will and good wishes, and nothing else in the world to 
pay for postage stamps wasted on me. Believe me, very 
truly your friend, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Independent. — The following is clipped from Mary 
Clemmer's letter to the above paper: "Not many days ago, 
at Mount Healthy, Ohio, a few rods from the spot where they 
were bom, hundreds of men, women and children celebrated 
the birthdays of Alice and Phoebe Cary. •■ • * 
What thoughtful person will say that it is not well, in this 
material age. to go back to the example of the older ages, when 
the songs of the highest bards were the laws of the people, 
recited by youth and age alike on great occasions. It is 
an epoch in a state when even one of its towns recall the 
birthdays and recites the songs of two of its daughters, 
through the lips of youth, amid elder eulogies, full of appre- 
ciation and affection. 

— When Emerson was recently reading his essay on the 
future of America to a small audience, he happened to say 
"the" instead of "this country." His faithful daughter 
Ellen interrupted him. "Father, ' she said, "it is this coun- 
try." A smile crept over the face of the Concord philosopher 
as he replied, with a fine faith in the Great Republic: "Well, 
ths country is the country." 

— The first Jew on whom Oxford University has ever con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Civil Laws is Professor Syl- 
vester, of Johns Hopkins University.' It begins to be evi- 
dent that the Jews are capable of higher aims than simply 
money-getting. 

The Alliance talks of partisanship in this wise, we 
heartily agree. " The fealty of the average American to party 
is one of the most singular and. threatening features of our 
political life. When, party stood for great principles, as it 
did during, and possibly just after the Secession war, this 
party-fealty was a most healthful and commendable habit, but 
now that the party stands for pelf and personal aggrandize- 
ment, it is no longer right nor expedient to be partisan. If 
it were ever proper ' to vote for the devil,' if he were nominated 
for office by one's pet party leaders, that time is not now. , « 
It is at any rate true that not till Jackson's time was the 
country ruled by any such machine as we are cursed with to 
day, and it may be that it would be a real political gain were 
there no nominations made and were every man required to 
write on his ballot the name of his preference for any and 
every office, without regard to whom the party leaders pre- 
ferred. But be that as it may, there is a way of destroying 
the powers of the machine, and that way is by refusing fealty 
to any party that makes a nomination not fit to be made. 
Scratching will cure this Jackson itch." 

The New Covenant, quoting The London /four, gives a 
little bit of domestic history from the lives of Victoria and 
Albert : " When the august pair were first married, although 
the match was one of love, at least on the Queen's part,' her 
Majesty could not always hold her temper, and on the oc- 
casion of one of those trifling quarrels which occur in the 
best regulated families, she threw a tea-cup at the Prince's 
head. He, excessively indignant, retired to his apartments 
and locked the door. The Queen's anger having somewhat 
abated, she thought him sufficiently punished and knocked at 



his door. To the question "Who's there?" she replied in im- 
perious tones, " The Queen." Prince Albert did not answer, 
and she went away. By-and-by she thought she would try 
again, and to the "Who's there?" answered "Victoria." 
Again there was complete silence, and she again retired 
With the perseverance characteristic of a woman alarmed at 
the trouble to come, she determined to try a third time; and 
in response to the " Who's there?" replied "your own loving 
wife." This brought Prince Albert to terms, and peace was 
re-established. It is said there was no more tea-cup throw- 
ing in the happy family. 

"We fell out, my wife and I. 
O we fell out I know not why. 

And kissed again with tea- n. 
And blessings on the falling out 

That all the more endears. 
When we fall out with those we love 

And kiss again with tears." 

The Friends' Intelligencer contains the following and much 
more of interest in regard to " The Country Week :" " The 
number of guests sent from the city to the country las sum- 
mer was 676. Of these 50 were adults. 626 children ; 221 
were invited, while 455 were boarded. The contributions for 
this purpose received by the Society amounted to $1,392. 
Every cent of the money given came freely, without personal 
solicitation, and was offered in response to intimations in the 
public press that money was wanted. 
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Under this head will be noticed all books, pimphlel*. and mngnines re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit; also such ne#sof literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader 

Any publications noticed in tkii column can it orcUrtd from this office. 

— The Edinburgh Review for April, 1880, is a very rich 
number. 

— An article on "Ritualistic Literature" describes the high 
church movement in the Anglican church. Here are speci- 
men facts : "If a drop of consecrated wine fall on the table at 
communion the priest must scrape the wood and burn the 
ashes, or suck the drop which may have fallen on the altar 
and submit to three days penance in expiation of his crime, 
or do penance for forty days if a mouse should devour the 
Host!" 

"After the consecration of the bread the priest shall say : 
'Sacred body of my Lord Jesus Christ, I worship thee, I 
adore thee !' " 

"One who has a habit of blasphemy may receive forgiveness 
by making the sign of the cross with his tongue several times 
on the ground !" 

Here is the materialism that threatens religion. While 
such crude immoral ideas prevail there is much need of hard 
work to bring in the kingdom of heaven. 

— "Mohammedanism in China" is an article which is re- 
freshing reading after the foregoing. Of the Moslim in China 
it says : "As traders their honesty is above suspicion. As 
magistrates they are impartially just. They are naturally 
more energetic than other Chinamen. In religion they are 
not fanatical, but go so far in the contrary direction that 
they are willing to surrender such details in their ritual and 
creed as may seem offensive to the customs and prejudices of 
China. They dwell together in singular harmony in charity 
with their unconverted neighbors. They are able to liveam- 
icably with the infidels and to regard their Buddhist neigh- 
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bors with a kindly feeling which it would be hard to find in a 
mixed community of Catholics and Evangelicals. Anything 
that annoys their neighbors, as tall minarets, they studiously 
avoid." This is delightful. Who shall say that the yearning 
for unity is not as wide as human nature. The author con- 
firms the statement of others that Islam is working social re- 
form in Africa where Christian missionaries have failed. His 
concluding sentence is suggestive: "The revivifying of Chi- 
na by the religion of Mohammed ought to be reckoned with 
the future of all European states." J. H. C. 

"After Dogmatic Theolocy, What?" by Giles B. 
Stebbins, is issued in paper and cloth, the former sold for 50 
cents, and the latter for 75 cents. The prices given in our 
notice of June 1st are incorrect. Other mistakes in that 
notice we are glad to allow the author to correct for himself. 

Editor Unity— Dear Sir: — Somebody says, "to be 
great is to be misunderstood." If this is true then has Unity 
thrust greatness upon me, and I shrink from the new burthen. 
In your Study Table of June 1st, is a mention of my book, 
" After Dogmatic Theology what?" which makes me under- 
take" to substitute spiritualistic phenomenon as evidences of 
the great religious beliefs in view of dogmatic assertion, and 
an obsolete revelation, etc" 

I allow for the brevity of the mention, making it, of course, 
imperfect, and its closing paragraph is sorely in friendly spirit, 
yet it gives so fragmentary an idea of my aim and thoughts, 
that I must ask the privilege, for the first time, of a few words 
in your good pages, touching the tendencies and needs of 
our day, as they appear to me, and as they are treated in the 
book you briefly but kindly notice. 

Plainly enough the day of dogmas and creeds, as authority 
over the soul, is passing away. Let us rejoice at that I What 
next ? is the important question. What ideas of life, and 
destiny, and deity shall give hue and shape to the thought 
and life of the coming time? Two paths open before us, and 
many stand at the point of divergence, hesitating which to 
enter. One leads to Materialism — the potency of matter, 
mind and soul, but fine and transient results of the chemistry 
of digestion, the negation of a personal immortality, and of a 
supreme intelligence. The other leads to Spiritualism, using 
the word in a broad sense — the potency in matter, the positive 
sway of mind, the soul of things, man I " an intelligence served 
by bodily organs," a spirit clad in flesh, catching glimpses of 
the life beyond. These diverge and are opposite to each 
other. Let us look fairly at both. What will be the tendency 
and result of following the one or the other? With the growth 
of man to a higher and larger life on earth, shall we be Mat- 
erialists or Spiritual thinkers ? These are the great religious 
and scientific questions of the day. 

Professor Newcomb says : " Science deals with the laws 
and properties of matter." With a deeper insight Buckle 
writes : " We know little of the laws of matter, because we 
knew little of the laws of mind." As we come to see that 
matter is always shaped and controlled by mind, the visible 
ever governed by the interior and invisible, with intelligence 
as the soul, the two making a dual unity, so to speak, in 
world's as in man ; and that the body of man is lighted up 
and verified by a spirit within, which shapes and uses it and 
then lays it aside, we shall make better and truer progress in 
our thought, and science will be saved from its learned folly 
and dogmatic spirit Inductive and materialistic science will 
be savage jargon and the babble of childhood in the light of 



coming spiritual ideas and system of thought and research. 
The central and inspiring idea of a Spiritual philosophy is sst 
indwelling and positive mind, and when science takes that 
idea as its centre, induction and deduction, the intuitive and 
psychological powers of man, the structure of hi* physical 
frame, and the stuff that stars and sun are built of, will be 
seen and studied in new light, with far more perfect methods 
and in higher spirit. 

We greatly need a study of the inner realities of Mngs and 
of the inner life if man. Materialism makes no such desire, 
and makes the study of psycho-physiological science, in aa 
appreciative spirit, almost impossible. Yet a knowledge of 
psychological laws and powers ; of psychometry, magnetism, 
clairvoyance and spirit manifestions, is necessary to the finer 
comprehension of these interior and all-sustaining realities. 
On a coming day education will be held incomplete without 
such study. It will even reach our universities, where the 
best things go last, " after the people have heard them gladly." 

Psycho-physiological research has made the greatest addition 
of our age to our knowledge and systematic conception of the 
life of man ; its phenomena, relations, and future continuity. 
It is showing us that the spiritual life and the thought of 
man inhere in an interior and lasting organization, a fine body 
of a substance invisible and supra-physical, not in any gland or 
vessel, or tissue or structure, that death can dissolve or touch. 

As for the fact ol spirit-presence, I can say in the words of 
Alfred R. Wallace, of London. "It demonstrates mind 
without brain, and intelligence disconnected from the physical 
body. 0 , « It furnishes the proof of a future Hie, which 
so many crave, and for want of which so many live and die in 
anxious doubt, or in positive disbelief." 

Twenty five years of careful investigation have given me 
ample proof of personal intelligence, distinct from that of any- 
one present, cognizing facts of which no one had knowledge, 
and which were contrary to their view or opinions. 

From all ranks and conditions of life ; from scholars and 
nobles in Europe ; from distant Asia, and the far-oil islands 
of the Southern ocean, to the pioneers in their cabins on our 
great prairies, and on the Pacific coast, reaches the realm where- 
from come these facts, tested and approved by thoughtful and 
careful witnesses. Thus we find that the spirit is not depen- 
dent on the earthly body for its continued being, but that its 
immortality is "the survival of the fittest" The thought of 
supernal realms, full of the wealth and glory of angelic human 
life, of the dear immortals of whom we may get glimpses in 
hours of open vision, or whose presence we may feel and 
know, and of the infinite presence, fills the soul with revere n ce 
and joy. These rich and rare experiences lift and light up 
the whole being, and their memory lives and glows for years. 
Heaven pity those who say such visitations cannot be 1 

Yet the deepest proof of the immortal life is that vtiee 
within which says, " Man, thou shalt never die," and these 
wondrous facts, coming through the senses, are but tests and 
confirmations of that voice within. 

I make earnest protest indeed against a superficial and 
external method of thinking, which holds nothing proved, 
save outward things, tangible to the senses. It is the method 
of materialism, indorsed by what some call science. Its 
latest name is agnosticism, which may well be translated 
kmnv-notkingism. The soul's testimony is oldest, deepest 
and most enduring. What the soul asserts and hopes for, in 
all lands and ages, has thereby millions of confirmations — 
more than all tests of crucible or microscope have given of any 
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thing is the outer world. For a few centuries the magnetic 
needle has turned to the pole, but for thousands of years count- 
less millions have turned to the Supreme Mind. By a few recent 
experiments we go back to what scientists call the physical 
basis of life, but from earliest history roillionshave intuitively 
gone back to the spiritual basis of life, and looked forward to 
a life beyond. Probably the earliest recorded prayer is in the 
Rig Veda, long before Moses: 

"Come. Oh, Great Father I along with the spirits of our father*." 
The soul says, "God is," and star and sky, mountain and 
rose, reveal Him. The soul says. " I shall not die," and the 
facts of spirit-presence in all ages confirm its testimony. The 
outward is but test and sign of that which is within — known 
only by its results and effects, as we know the spirit in man 
by the glance of the eye, and the. music of the voice, and his 
mental power by palace and steamship and railroad he has 
bnilt, in constructing which, the skilled hand is but the tool 
of the guiding mind. Vast spaces lie beyond the reach of the 
telescope; no chemist can test and no eye can see the inner 
life of man. Around and within us is this great super- 
sensuous region. The realm of the spirit is wider than that 
of the senses. The truths of the soul are primal and creative; 
to give these truths due weight and the innate power of man 
due place, and to pay due heed to their outward signs, in the 
testimony of the senses is the need of our day. A perfected 
and spiritualized science will be the ally of natural religion 
in meeting this need. 

I have known brave and true souls under the sway of 
materialistic thoughts, longing for the light and warmth of 
God and immortality, but saying they had no evidence and 
that truth must be followed, at any cost, and so living on, 
their heart's hungry, their intellects cold and craving, yet re- 
fusing to be fed and warmed. They are victims of a poor 
theory. Truth calls for no such martyrdoms. For every 
healthful and normal desire of the soul there must be use 
and satisfaction, or the universe is full of injustice and fraud. 
The cold negations of materialism, the external and imperfect 
methods of inductive science, and the horrible dogmas of old 
theology are at fault. These are being tried and found 
wanting — a Spiritual Philosophy and a Natural Religion will 
stand in their stead. 

There have been, and are. Spiritual philosophers— James 
Martineau, for instance— who are not Spiritualists in the 
phenomenal sense of the word, but the study, and wise accep- 
tance of spirit manifestations, and of man as a spiritual being, 
related to this and to higher departments of the eternal life, 
is an invaluable help to clear and inspiring views, and to the 
exercise of intuition, reason and common sense. 

But enough, for we are on the verge of a boundless field. 
" Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." What 
glory it is to live and learn forever! I like the spirit of your 
Unity. It revives the thought— well nigh obsolete in many 
churches — embodied in that great question of Jesus to the 
Jews, '• Why judge ye not, even of yourselves, what is right?" 
In that "Unity of spirit which is the bond of peace." That 
is a good question to keep in mind. 

With best wishes, very truly yours, 

Giles B. Stebbins, 
June 2oth, 1880. 180 Henry Street, Detroit, Mich. 

THREADS AND THRUMS. 

S, W. 8. 

That is a grand saying, and worthy of all acceptation, to 



which Rev. J, L. Dudley gave utterance, once upon a time : 
" Christianity is greater than any of its sects, and Religion is 
greater than Christianity, and Man is greater than Religion, 
and God is greater than Man." 

By the way, why must our dearly-loved Unity be called an 
"organ'? The word "organ" is too suggestive of crank- 
turning, denominational music, sectarian shibboleths, political 
pleadings, and so forth. Better omit it. 

[The imagination of our contributor flies low. Unity 
suggests, not a hand-organ, but an organ; that grand for- 
est of pipes, ready to vibrate every note the human ear de- 
lights in, responsive to every sympathetic touch of the human 
hand. The organ, of all human inventions, best symbolizes 
the Unity that is our ideal The harmony in diversity, the 
symphony formed by the full variety of the entire gamut. — Ed.] 
Mr. Renan has lately been lecturing in London on " Mar- 
cus Aurelius." He says : " His reigu was fruitful in reforms 
and in progress. His weaknesses have been exaggerated. If 
he sinned, it was through too much piety and kindliness ; 
through having too high an ideal. His theology was seamed 
with contradictions, and settled no mooted questions. In 
fact, he had no dogmatic theology or speculative philosophy, 
and partly for this reason the book of his Thoughts ' will 
keep its freshness for ever,' is an everlasting gospel. It 
speaks to all classes, from polytheist to pantheist, and furnishes 
them fruits for edification, ' It is the most purely human 
book there is.' Aurelius himself belongs to no determinate 
religion, but to the church of humanity. ' The religion of 
Marcus Aurelius is the absolute religion, that which results 
from the simple fact of a lofty moral conscience confronting 
the universe.' " 

M. Renan will shortly publish a monograph on this greatest 
of Roman Emperors. 

The Boston Index announces that the Index Association 
has decided to commit suicide, and has made the Free Religi- 
ous Association its heir. After the first of July next, the 
Index will be published under the auspices of the F. R. A., 
with Rev. Wm. J. Potter as Editor, and several editorial con- 
tributors, including Revs. M. J. Savage, John Chadwick and 
Felix Adler. This change will certainly increase the breadth 
and value of the paper, and should rejoice the hearts of all 
lovers of freedom with fellowship. Mr, Abbot has certainly 
proven himself a noble man and an able editor, but it must 
be said that he has made the Index narrow, and has allowed 
himself to be ridden by a few hobbies. It is to be hoped 
that the new management will give far less attention and space 
Jo "Anti-Christianity" and the " demands of Liberalism," 
and far more to that free religion which is symbolized by that 
utterance of Rev. Mr. Dudley quoted at the beginning of these 
" threads and thrums." 

Rev. Dr. Thomas has been preaching on " the Arrest of 
Unbelief." He recognizes the fact that there is to day a 
strong drift away from religion, a November-time of faith, 
but believes that there are certain checks which will arrest 
this downward movement. His statements are not always 
clear-cut or radical, (in the good sense of that much abused 
word); as when he asserts our inability to account for the 
Bible "on any purely human principles." But his main posi- 
tion is sound and solid. He says : " Morality, faith, religion, 
all these rest upon and are linked to the nature of things, 
where ' a doubting world reaches the bed-rock.' Doubt or 
deny as man may, the constitution of things remains, and on 
it are founded the laws of morality, which would abide though 
all churches and all Bibles were burned. Moreover, God 
himself is in this ' nature of things.' Experience testifies of 
God, fact leads to faith. Hence our world cannot fall away 
into utter unbelief. Souls may wander into darkness or 
make their abode in hell, but God will be there." 
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Concerning Edwin Arnold's " Light of Asia," Dr. O. W. 
Holmes says: "Its tone is so lofty that there is nothing 
with which to compare it, but the New Testament." 

In the Evolution for March, Rev. M. D. Conway writes in 
the most appreciative and enthusiastic mood of the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. He affirms that Mr. Clifford's 
leading service to the moral and religious life.of this time was 
" the clearness and courage with which he has dealt with the 
ethics of intellect." 

WESTERN CONFERENCE MATTERS. 

APPORTIONMENT FOR 18S0-1. 



Alton % 30 00 

Ann Arbor 25 00 

Bloomington • 5000 

Buda and Sheffield 25 00 

Broadhead, Wis 15 00 

Buffalo 125 00 

Chicago. Church of Messiah 25000 

" Unity Church 200 00 

*' Third Church 25 or 

Charlotte, Mich 25 00 

Cincinnati 200 00 

Cleveland 65 00 

Denver, Colo 20 00 

Detroit 100 00 

Geneseo 35 00 

Geneva, 111 20 00 

Grand Haven, Mich 15 00 

Indianapolis 20 00 

Jackson, Mich .' 25 00 

Janesville 20 00 

Iowa, State 60 00 

Kalamazoo 25 00 

Kansas City 25 00 

Kenosha 35 00 

LaPortc «5 00 

Louisville, Ky 50 00 

Marietta, Ohio 12 00 

Meadville 50 00 

Milwaukee 75 00 

Muskegon 15 00 

Madison 25 00 

Nebraska, State 20 00 

Omaha 10 00 

Quincy, 111 65 00 

Shelby ville 10 00 

St. Louis, Church of Messiah 280 00 

" Unity Church 8000 

St. Paul, Minn 75 00 

Toledo 25 00 



TREASURER'S APPEAL. 

To the Ministers, Congregations and other friends of the 
Western Unitarian Conference: * 
Owing to the admirable efforts of the lale Treasurer, Mr. 
Joseph Shippen, of St". Louis, and your willing response to his 
appeal, the accounts for the last year show all indebtedness 
punctually discharged and a small balance in hand. Mr. 
Shippen, however, was unable to accept the office again. 

The fact of my having been chairman of the auditing com- 
mittee at the last two annual meetings, together with the ab- 
sence at the recent meeting of any layman at once acquaint- 
ed with the work and willing to take it, led to my being ask- 
ed to take the Treasurership for the current year, May 1st, 
1880, to May 1st, 1881. 

I undertook the office the more readily because at this Con- 
ference it was resolved to take a step forward and place our 
work upon a footing better worth giving for and working for. 

You are aware that for five years past the churches of the 
West had been so feeling the pressure of the hard times as to 



be unable to do more than barely keep going the small tent- 
ative engagement of a part of Rev. Jenk. LI. Jones' time as 
Missionary Secretary. This partial engagement, however, 
resulting in most excellent work, has so strained and dis- 
tracted Mr. Jones' power that he declared himself unable to 
continue it, and pleaded to be allowed to give himself entire- 
ly to his parish work. This was the perplexity which the 
Conference had to consider and to meet. It was a smaller 
conference than usual. Many societies were entirely unrep- 
resented. But it was necessary to act, and in the end the 
only action that, in presence of Mr. Jones' special fitness for 
the missionary work, could be at all satisfactory, was to se- 
cure his full services for this work. Accordingly the Confer- 
ence unanimously and very earnestly voted to ask him to 
relinquish his parish and devote his whole time to the mis- 
sionary work in the West ; to which he has since agreed. 

In addition to this undertaking, it seemed necessary that 
the central office and Book-room, originally started (in 1878) 
by the joint contributions of the W. U. Conference, Unity, 
the Western Unitarian S. S. Society, and the Women's Lib- 
eral Religious Union, should be placed under one responsible 
management. Our Conference, therefore, henceforth assumes 
the whole liability, the other contributing societies paying 
their quota as rent for the use of the room and staff as their 
agencies. It is hoped, however, that this will not involve any 
actual additional burden to our friends, as the women of the 
West were requested to make the Book-room their special 
care, and to endeavor to raise so much through their local 
organizations, as in addition to the rent from Unity, &c 
may suffice to support it. The Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. J. 
C. Hilton, who was specially appointed on the nomination of 
the ladies present at Milwaukee, will,- however, communicate 
with the various Women's Societies on the subject ; but afl 
this enlargement of our common enterprise emphasizes my 
appeal for a prompt and full response to the apportionment 
suggested in order to meet it. The very least that could possi- 
bly suffice, to meet the obligations of the year, required the 
apportionments of the previous year to be raised one-femtk, 
and it is upon this basis that the accompanying list was 
adopted. It was resolved that societies should be requested 
to pay their apportionment by November 1st, or if by in- 
stallments that at least half should be in the Treasurer's 
hands by that date and the balance by March 1, 1881. I 
trust that our churches will at once endorse this, and notify 
me that they will be ready with their contributions. Already 
some of the largest parishes have done this ; some have 
already paid in their quota 1 But it can only be by the cor- 
dial support of all our churches, small and large, and by the 
personal subscriptions of those isolated Liberals throughout 
the West who are not included in any of the parishes, that 
the amount needed can be raised. 

I have, however, cheerfully undertaken the collection of the 
funds for this year, because I believe very heartily in our 
common work, and am convinced that our friends will every- 
where recognize the need and value of it. Our simple, prac- 
tical, Liberal Christianity ought to have a better chance ia 
the West, and now is our opportunity. 

Friends all, — read this to your people ; take up your contri- 
butions as early as possible, and send me word at once when 
they will be forthcoming. Also, kindly send me the names 
and address of such " isolated Liberals," who may be inter- 
ested in our work. Brooke Herpord, Treasurer, 

2802 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDING 
MAY i, 1SS0. 

RECEIPTS. 

Buffalo, arrears of 1S7S-9 $ 20 00 

contribution for 1S79-S0 100 00 

La Porte 22 00 

Chicago, Church of the Messiah 200 00 

" Unity Church 200 00 

Third Church 26 00 

Cleveland So 00 

Meadville 40 00 

St. Louis, Church of the Messiah 225 00 

Church of the Unity 40 00 

St. Paul, Minn 113 00 

Ann Arbor 20 00 

Cincinnati 170 00 

Milwaukee 75 00 

Quincy 50 00 

Contribution from Iowa 50 00 

Janesville 20 00 

Geneva, 111 20 co 

Kenosha 35 00 

Kalamazoo 20 00 

Jackson, Mich IS 00 

Geneseo 30 00 

Madison, Wis 20 00 

Bloomington 18 00 

Indianapolis 1500 

Toledo ; 20 co 

Shelby ville. 111 10 oc 

Grand Haven 10 to 

Marietta, O 12 oc 

Charlotte, Mich 5 7^ 

Evans ville 4 00 

River Falls, Wis 10 50 

A friend at River Falls 5 00 

A friend at Winetka 5 00 

Alton 10 00 

Princeton 20 00 

Buda and Sheffield 15 00 
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PAYMENTS. 



Deficit on accounts of previous year. $ 139 63 

Rev. J. LI. Jones, Missionary Secretary, salary 1000 00 

" " Traveling Expenses 267 75 

'• " Postage and Telegrams 38 00 

Printing Report of 1879 in Unity 50 00 

Contribution to Book- room — 

Rent one year to March, 1880 $180 00 

Less allowed for damage to books 13 47 

$166 53 

Balance of $200 appropriation 20 00 

S186 53 

Balance of appropriation previous year.. . 10 00 



— 196 53 

Treasurer's Printing, Stationery and Postage 12 14 

$1704 05 

Balance in hand, carried forward 20 20 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED. 

St. Paul, Minn., first half of contribution for current year S 50 00 

Cleveland, O., apportionment for current year (with 25 cents for 

cost of collection I) 65 35 

Chicago. Church of Messiah, apportionment for current year 250 00 

Iowa, on account of $63 apportionment for current year 15 00 

f,So 25 

Brooke Herford, Treasurer, 

2802 Pr .irie Ave., Chicago. 
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Publications of the American Unitarian Association and 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, and other 
Liberal publications, kept for sale or promptly obtained. 
Visitors to Chicago who sympathize with our work are cor- 
dially invited to call. Correspondence concerning Liberal 
works and methods, cheerfully attended to. 

STANDARD W0RX8 FOR THE LIBSAEY. 

Sent on receipt of the price postpaid. 
Churning Literature. 

Channing's Works, complete with introduction and 

Index $i oo 

Channing's Life, uniform with above i oo 

Channing's Works, complete English edition, paper . . 40 
Channing's Memoirs, 3 vols., with extracts from cor- 
respondence and manuscripts 2 50 

The Perfect Life, W. E. Channing 1 50 

Reminiscences of Channing. E. P. Peabody 2 00 

Channing— A Centennial Memory. C. T. Brooks 1 50 
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Discourse on Religion, with Introduction by O. B. 
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E. Stevenson. Table of contents prepared by W. C. 
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Paper 1 00 

The same (few copies) shop worn 50 
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Orthodoxy. Truths and Errors $1 25 
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Ten Great Religions... 3 00 
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ideavors after Christian Life. $1 00 

Hours of Sacred Thought. First series 200 

" " " Second series 200 

Studies of Christianity 1 25 

C. A. Bartol's Works. 

Radical Problems $2 00 

The Rising Faith 2 00 
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The Bible for Learners. 3 Vols $6 00 

The Bible of To-day, J. W. Chadwick 1 50 

What Is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 100 

Noyes' Translation New Testament 1 50 

" Prophets. 2 Vols 2 50 

Job 1 25 

" " Psalms and Proverbs 1 25 

Livermore's Commentaries. Gospels, Acts and Ro- 
mans. 4 Vols. Each 1 25 

Sawyer's Introduction to New Testament 2 00 

Morison's Notes on Matthew I 25 



UNITY PUBLICATIONS. 
Three bound volumes of Unity, a complete file, making t 
missionary library in itself, valuable for reference, and saH 
more valuable to lend. Each of these volumes contain papers 
worthy of a permanent place in the home of the believer is 
the Unity, based on Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 

Vol I. of Unity, then known as The Pamphlet Mis- 
sion, indexed and bound in flexible cover, making a neat 
book of 296 pages. Price 50 cents, by mail 60 cents. This 
volume contains 

W. C. Gannett's " Destructive and Constructive Liberalism," 
John W. Chadwick's Paper on " Voltaire," 

O. B. Frothingham's "Spirit of the New Truth," 
Robert Collyer's "Retreat Not Victory," 

T. B. Forbush's " Evolution of Religion." 

Besides valuable papers by Dr. Thomas, Jas. Freeman Clarke, 
Revs. Savage, Simmons, Snyder, and others. 

Vol. II., same form and price as above, contains 

T. W. Higginson's famous article on "The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions," 

Brooke Herford's National Conference Sermon on "Out- 
spokenness in Religious Life," 
Rabbi Kohler on " The Old Testament," 

J. LI. Jones on "The Liberal Sunday School,' 

And other papers by Messrs. Samuel Longfellow, Herbert, 
Learned, J. H. Allen, Blake, Wendte, Bixby, and others. 

Vols. III. and IV., indexed and bound together, half 
leather, making a volume of 388 pages, sent for $1.7$; by 
mail $2.00. This book contains the twelve articles on 

"The Growth of Doctrine, or the Old-New Creed," 



"Trinity-Unity," 
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" Predestination," 
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ilso the eleven studies of 
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"The Liberal Preachers in America out of the PulHE.* 



" Vicarious Atonement," 
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"The Kingdom of God," 
"Immortality," 
"Heaven and HsV 
"Prayer." 



'Bryant," 
" Longfellow," 
"Lowell," 
"Whittier," 
"Holmes," 

"Emerson" 



" Thoreau," 
"Whipple," 
"John Fiske," 
" Draper," 

" Emerson" (Pgdfc 

(Essayist), 

J. Vila Blake's most affective "Letter to a Friend,*' onJKsV 
ural Religion ; Dr. Julia Holmes Smith's Paper on "SoodMB 
Women ;" three series of Unity S. S. Lessons ; eights** of 
F. L. Hosmer's selections of Scripture, "Old and XV^j 
and other valuable matter. 

The three volumes of Unity, Complete, to Mafdrl 
1880, sent by express at buyer's expense, for $2.2> 

UNITY LEAFLETS, 

No. 1. — " The Unitarian movement in America, I 
ning*s Relation to it," by W. C. Gannett Frwq 
single copy ; 25 cents per dozen ; $2.00 per hundred.- 
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NNOUNCEMENTS. 



THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Of Unitarian and other Christian Churches will hold its 
ninth biennial session in the First Methodist Church at Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 21 to 24. 

Hotel rates to all persons attending the Conference, will be: 
At the United States, $2.50; Congress Hall, $2.50; Colum- 
bian, $1.75 ; Barnard (formerly Morey) House, $1.50. 

Railroad fares will be fixed at a lower rate than before. 
Full particulars will be announced at a later date. 

George Batchelor, General Sec'y. 

Salem, June 21, 1880. 



[In Preparation. ]\ 
UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS. 

Edited by W. C. Gannett, J. Vila Blake and F. L. Hos- 
mer. A selection of about 260 hymns and 70 tunes, arranged 
with special reference to congregational singing and the mis- 
sionary work of the Liberal faith. This carefully prepared 
work is now passing through the press, and will be ready for 
delivery as early as September 1st. It is hoped that the price 
to societies will not exceed $3.00 per dozen. Sample pages 
can be had on application. Examine them and wait for the 
book. 



WESTERN CONFERENCE DIRECTORY. 

Just published at Unity office, a Directory of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, giving list of organizationsVith their 
officers, a list of parishes and their pastors ; also a list of 
the laborers and their addresses, in engraved covers, with 
calendar for last half of 1880 and first half of 1881. Suita- 
ble for study table or side pocket. Ministers and all public 
spirited readers of Unity ought to have one. It makes a 
pretty ornament for center table or what-not. Price io cents. 



UNITY LEAFLET. 

NO. 2. 

Just published. Miss Beals' Report on the Club life in 
some of the Liberal Churches of the West. Containing 
valuable suggestions on ways to organize and carry on these 
important helps to the social and intellectual culture of a 
community. For sale at Unity office. Single copies, 5 cts.; 
25 cts. per dozen ; $2.00 per 100. 



MISSIONARY NOTICE. 



Rev. F. E. Kittredge, State Missionary of the Michigan 
Unitarian Conference, invites correspondence from Unitarians 
and other Liberal Christians in Michigan who would welcome 
the word and work of the State Missionary. He will be 
glad to hold transient meetings in places where desired, or 
will aid in organizing new societies in promising localities. 
He desires to serve the good cause of Liberal Christianity in 
Michigan in any and every way he can. Address, Muskegon, 
Mich. 
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Culture does for religion, highest service, when it 
shows that the Tides of God flow in the same chan- 
nel as the Currents of Human Thoughts. 



The soul is not reared as a building, stone placed 
upon stone, shaped by external hands, but as the 
oak is reared, by the internal processes, absorption, 
appropriation, and assimilation. 

We fear our genial neighbor, The Alliance, for- 
gets the solemn Law of Unity which will be vindi- 
cated in business interests, as well as elsewhere, 
-when it sets Sentiment and Philanthropy aside for a 
moment, that it may chuckle over the possible bus- 
iness prosperity which might come to the United 
States from a war between Greece and Turkey. 



tellectual integrity. If, as Thomas K. Beecher 
says, " the creeds of the orthodox churches are 
dead and buried," then those who are bold enough 
to say so deserve something more than sufferance 
at the hands of ecclesiastical organizations. But if 
they still stand for vital truths to an unnumbered 
legion of devout souls, as we believe they do, it be- 
comes the sacred duty of those who do revere them 
to guard their honor and preserve the purity of the 
communion they represent. It behalf of intellect- 
ual clearness, we extend our sympathy and fellow- 
ship to the honest minorities who, at the risk of be- 
ing branded as bigots, are trying to preserve the 
vitality of these venerable and sacred symbols of 
faith — the creeds of Christendom. 



EXCOMMUNICATIONS. 
The reluctance of religious denominations td'ex- 
comrounicate ministers is growing more and more 
apparent. Rev. Geo. A. Lockwood was recently 
installed pastor of a Congregational society in 
Maine, on a second vote, although he was not clear 
about " conscious torture on the part of the wicked 
forever." Dr. Thomas remains a quiet member of 
the Methodist church, although his dissent from 
some of the cardinal teachings of that church has 
been an open secret for several years. W. Robert- 
son Smith, the author of various rationalistic arti- 
cles on Bible topics in the last edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, after a year's suspension and 
an elaborate trial, has recently been restored to 
full membership, if not to the confidence of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Even the noto- 
rious Kalloch has been sustained by a Baptist Asso- 
ciation in Calitornia ; and when, as in the case of 
Rev. J. Wassail, of Nora, III., one is dropped after 
years of patient sufferance, public sentiment is 
prompt to express itself against the excommunica- 
tion. While this shows a hopeful tendency away 
from dogmatic tests, yet we can tut have serious 
apprehensions lest it also indicates some loss of in 



WOMEN IN THE LIBERAL MINISTRY. 

The ordination of Miss Safford to the Liberal 
ministry, at Humboldt, Iowa, and the prompt way 
in which that missionary post, in connection with 
one at Algona, thirty miles distant, arranged for her 
retention as a laborer among them, suggests the 
query, are there not other earnest, intelligent young 
women, modest in their estimation of their own tal- 
ent, with keen appreciation of the value of the Lib- 
eral Gospel, who might be willing to come out from 
their obscurity in public school-houses or elsewhere, 
and help do this missionary work ? The ministry, 
as a profession into which woman may enter and 
receive the prompt recognition and commanding 
salary which men receive, is yet but a partially 
opened door. But the ministry, as a mission where, 
by devotion and sacrifice, with small beginnings, 
and at first with small pay, a great work may be be- 
gun, a noble growth be secured, and humanity 
brought nearer to the truth, already offers tempting 
attractions to young women of the right mettle. 
The great deficiency in the Liberal missionary work 
of the West is a class of workers who can or will 
invest superior talents for inferior pay. Far be it 
from us to suggest that this cause should call for 
any more disinterestedness at the hands of woman 
than of man. Perhaps woman is already too prone 
to self-sacrifice ; certainly we believe that like work 
deserves like wages, irrespective of sex ; yet it is 
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true that in this work young women have less to 
lose and more to hope for than young men, in a 
monetary way. We despair of living to see the 
day when the brightest and best young men of our 
college classes will look to the pulpit again as they 
used to of yore ; but the time will surely come 
again, for the ministry of thought and morals, in 
the long run, is, in the nature of things, the pre- 
eminent calling. The inducements in the way of 
speedier returns and larger profits, and the promise 
at least of greater independence in other directions, 
will win them. But we do hope to see the day 
when the clear-headed young women whose papers 
make such favorable impressions on graduation- 
day, will be largely drawn to this ministry. Six or 
eight hundred dollars a year is small inducement 
to a young man of talent ; but, however disparag- 
ing it may be to our civilization, it is more than 
most young women of talent now receive; and 
when they are willing to enter the ministry through 
these small doors, begin as Miss Safford did by 
writing one sermon a fortnight and giving it on al- 
ternate Sundays, at school-houses ten or twelve 
miles apart, the larger work will be theirs also if 
they deserve it. To the young women as well as 
the young men a call for reapers comes. There are 
fields white for the harvest, waiting for the sickle of 
the one as well as of the other. 

THE POWER OF CONVICTION. ' 
Not as a convenience, a safeguard, but as a con- 
viction, does religion disclose to us its mighty pow- 
er. Out of the core of religious conviction have 
come the mightiest facts of human history. Great- 
er than climate, state-craft, or gold, has been the 
power of religious conviction in directing, chang- 
ing, and moulding human institutions. And this 
power seems strangely independent of the matter 
or form of the conviction. Judging from his re- 
wards, it would seem as if God cared not so much 
what man believes, only so he believes — not con- 
viction about this or that, but conviction has saved 
the world. It matters not whether it be the wild 
dream of the Adventist, the disintegrating fanati- 
cism of the Mormon, or some narrow scheme of a 
reformer, that would have humanity walk into the 
kingdom on some Mohammedan sword-edge of a 
vegetarian diet, a dress-reform, or a fiat currency. 
As long as these settle into the soul as a profound 
conviction, stirring it from center to circumference, 
the miracle of Siloam is repeated. Whenever the 
Angel of Conviction troubles the pool, it is at that 
moment changed into healing water. This explains 
the fact which every thoughtful person must have 



noticed, that oftentimes creeds altogether unlovely 
produce lives of great loveliness. So great is the 
Power of Conviction, that when the besotted devo- 
tee kneels before his crucifix, the miracle of trans- 
figuration is wrought again upon this sodden clay, 
and the face shines with a heavenly radiance. Con- 
viction comes from a root akin to conquest It has 
a martial spirit in it. It is the overpowering ele- 
ment in our lives, that which will not be subdued 
or turned aside. Rich is the soul that is persuaded. 
Herein lies the root of the suspicion which Unity 
indulges in of the valueless quality of theological 
controversy or disputations about words. Better a 
profound conviction in a half truth, than a cold 
obeisance to the entire truth. A foolish devotee is 
worth more to himself and to humanity than a wise 
cynic, — one who visits with a sneer of indifference 
the decisions of his own intellect. God seems to 
have more use for an earnest fool than a sleepy 
philosopher. Better a convinced and a convincing 
Catholic than a doubtful and a doubting Unitarian. 
Give us the earnest Calvinist rather than a luke- 
warm Liberal, for it is the earnest man that enriches 
the future with the largest endowment Puritan 
New England believed in the worthlessness of man 
and the hatefulness of God, but they believed it 
with such splendid sincerity that God seems to 
have accepted the will for the deed, and overruled 
this gospel of death and damnation, making it a 
gospel of life and salvation. This is the paradox 
of theology. It is possible to believe in the de- 
pravity of man so earnestly that the nobility of man 
will be demonstrated in the believer. Conviction 
and not his awful doctrine made Jonathan Edwards 
the power for good he was. Every form of Chris- 
tian or non-Christian faith held as a burning con- 
viction in the heart of man, has saved souls from 
sin. Insincerity is the unpardonable sin, if such 
there be. Indifference is the most alarming heresy, 
and the purposeless man is the infidel. A lazy soul 
is far gone into atheism. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

What we said in our last number concerning the 
future of Antioch, we put in the subjunctive mood. 
If half of what Prof. Swing says in his article on 
"Geographical Christianity" in the last Alliance, \x 
true, we wish to change our phrase and put it in 
the emphatic indicative. Antioch must live. Be- 
cause the professor thinks it ought to abandon that 
country to its native air of orthodoxy. He says : 

"It is just as natural for Southern Ohio to be orthodox in 
religion as it is for it to have beech trees or limestone water. 
This region of country received an early impulse toward the 
Presbyterian and Methodist religions, and just as the twig 
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was bent the tree is now inclined, and all churches are of the 
miraculous and literal school. Here the preachers are all 
"called," and here the young people are converted in midwin- 
ter, and here, too, our earth is known to have l>cen m.-.de six 
thousand years ago, out of nothing, in the space of six days, 
and all very good. 

In moving about here and there, in carriage or buggy, 
among those beautiful hills, one will happen upon some little 
frame building with a few trees around it, where some man, 
or some man and his wife, attempted, years ago, to plant a 
Liberal church — a church which should reason a little about 
punishment, and inspiration, and the nature of Christ — but 
the fallen fence, the unhinged gate and glassless windows, 
tell us that the demand for such ideas is more geographical 
than spiritual, and that if one would teach any form of ra- 
tionalism, he must go further north. • • • • It is thus 
against the power of early and stubborn custom a Unitarian 
or Universalis! idea attempts to make way, and as a general 
rule, the liberal idea fails in its attempt. It often seems that 
such schools as Antioch College ought to abandon this part 
of the world, and permit it to live and die in its native air of 
orthodoxy. These old bottles are not good for any new 
wine." 

To justify the above statement, the Professor 
gives the account of a visit to a Sunday School "in 
a real country, five miles away from any village," 
where a Bible-class teacher taught the first chapter 
of Genesis "exactly as one would treat the records 
of some matter that came to pass yesterday, in the 
presence of the whole audience. ***** 
In this Sunday School talk there was an entire ab- 
sence of any doubt, and in place of any ignorance 
or doubt, there was a rich and peaceful familiarity 
with all the particulars." And to our great surprise 
it seemed to our genial Professor "that such ideas 
would do no harm so long as they could be well be- 
lieved, and that it would not matter much if ration- 
alism should long remain away from this part of 
Ohio. ***** Time will, of course, bring 
changes even to the religious sentiments of South- 
ern Ohio, but they will come very slowly, and that 
is not a matter of great regret. Society does not 
find its happiness in religion as an intellectual sys- 
tem, and hence it will not harm men and women 
much should they believe that the earth is still, and 
that the sun makes a daily trip around it ; not harm 
them if they are positive that a serpent talked to 
Eve. The blessedness of religion comes from its 
morals, its charity and its hope, and therefore if 
Christianity shall flourish as a sentiment, it may, 
without much injury, fall behind, as a compendium 
of scientific or historic facts." Has it come to this? 
Are facts of as little importance in the moral uni- 
verse ? and is Southern Ohio this stupid ? Are the 
young lawyers, physicians, the earnest school teach- 
ers, and the eager pupils in the high schools and 
academies of Southern Ohio :o indifferent to the 
living questions of the day as was our truth-seeking 
Professor at the time he penned this leader ? In- 
deed, if we mistake not, the roots of the Professor's 
own heresy strike into this very Southern Ohio soil. 



We fear that the " air from ten thousand acres of 
green woods and green grass " was too much for 
him. We caution him against country rides if they 
affect him thus. At any rate Unity has hopes for 
Southern Ohio, and recommends Bros. Wendte, 
Gillman, Lusk, yes, and Antioch College, with their 
fellow-sympathizers, more numerous than we know 
of, to "hold the fort" at all hazards. 

£joNTr\IBUTED ^I\TICLES. 



UNITY CLUBS. 



A REPORT PREPARED FOR THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 



BY MISS M. E. BEALS. 



Unity Clubs are daily growing in importance in 
our western churches, with just enough opposition, 
perhaps, to give rise to the question, "Are the 
Clubs a benefit?" — with so warm a support that the 
inquiry, " What shall we make of them ?" ought 
surely to arouse some interest. 

From the reports received, our Clubs seem to be 
of two distinct types ; and though these types are 
blended in the formation of, probably, all these 
societies, still each must belong predominantly to 
one or the other. These two types are : (i), the 
Club for the individual culture or amusement of its 
members ; (2), the Club for the improvement and 
aid of town or city enterprises, either by raising 
money for the support of different charities, or the 
introduction of new schemes of improvement for 
the city population at large. 

CINCINNATI CLUB — ONE TYPE. 

The Cincinnati Club is a noble example of the 
last, the Janesville Club one of the most able repre- 
sentatives of the first. Can any one doubt the use- 
fulness of such a Club organization as that at Cin- 
cinnati ? Holding its private meetings very irregu- 
larly, it has not only raised over fifteen hundred 
dollars for the charities of the city, but has intro- 
duced, most successfully, a course of Sunday after- 
noon lectures in Pike's Opera House, where the 
average attendance was eleven hundred. During 
last winter twelve lectures were delivered : 

George Jacob Holyoake, on " Co-operation." 

Rev. W. R. Alger, "A Better Social Future." 

Mrs. Livermore, "The Coming Man." 

Hon. Wm. Parsons, two lectures : "Troy and 
Prof. Schliemann's Discoveries." (From a special 
visit to Greece and Troy.) " George Stephenson, 
the Father of Railways." (The experience of a 
long personal intimacy.) 

Prof. E. S. Morse, " The Japanese, their Domes- 
tic Ways and Art." (With blackboard sketches.) 

Besides lectures from Rev. Dudley Rhodes, Proc- 
tor, Wendell Phillips (on Wm. Lloyd Garrison), 
Rev. M. J. Savage, Prof. Orton. 

The report says that similar courses have been 
delivered at Chicago, St. Louis and Milwaukee, with 
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great success. All religious and political subjects 
were excluded from the course The lectures oc- 
curred at a time that would not interfere with the 
regular church services, and were put at an ex- 
tremely low price, — fifteen cents for single lectures, 
or the course of eleven lectures for one dollar. 

" These lectures," the report says, " have brought 
a number of bright people to Cincinnati, — they are 
very fully reported and discussed by all our news- 
papers, — they set people to reading, talking and 
thinking, — have bettered the observance of the 
Sunday, — and though at first opposed by the Evan- 
gelical churches, were at last tacitly approved by 
them and often openly praised." Of course, in a 
large city, like Cincinnati, talent could be obtained 
for these Sunday lectures that would not be availa- 
ble in smaller places, or even in places much farther 
west ; still, would it not be possible, with the re- 
sources we could command, to introduce something 
similar in the smaller cities ? 

In all our western towns the non-church-goers 
are very numerous, especially among the young 
men. The places of harmful entertainment are 
ever open and on the alert to entice, by many new 
devices, all the idle and careless who are lounging 
away their Sundays. Might not such lectures be a 
counter-attraction to these places of resort, and 
perhaps even awaken an interest in some minds in 
better subjects of reading and thought than had 
ever been presented to them before ? Whether we 
may hope to go and do likewise, or not, we must 
certainly applaud the Cincinnati Club for their good 
and successful work, and heartily. acknowledge this 
kind of Club to be a very noble one. 

ANOTHER TYPE. 

Let us now ask, Is the other type also noble and 
useful ? No need to compare the two ; the Clubs 
necessarily take one or the other character as their 
circumstances dictate. The people of large cities 
with full opportunities for culture, with overwhelm- 
ing calls upon their time in all their different social 
circles, demand less help for individual education 
from the church; and less, I was going to say, of 
social life, — but this I do not believe. Tha word 
"circles" shows the very need, the heart of the dif- 
ficulty. We do move in circles, and we ought not. 
A circle is said to be really a polygon of an infinite 
number of sides ; would that it could break up into 
its infinite possibilities, and the sides, projecting out 
into angles, afford places of union to similar poly- 
gons, without the dreary interspaces necessarily left 
between adjoining circles ! There is no wide bond 
of union between either social or geometric circles ; 
if they touch at all, it is but at a single point, too 
small a space for sympathy to be acquired or in- 
sight obtained into new lives. 

We need a broader human sympathy, a knowl- 
edge that our social circles are formed from arbi- 
trary conditions of wealth or position ; that many 
and many a soul, surrounded by unhappy circum- 
stances through its early days, longs for more cul- 
ture and greater refinement than it can get in the 
circle in which it finds itself placed through poverty, 
or misfortune, or birth. If we, in our more widely 



sweeping orbits, touch this poorer one for a moment 
at the point of tangency, we do not realize its needs, 
we do not know those souls, and on we sweep in 
our path, little thinking of the help we might have 
given, or else steeling our hearts against the thought. 
If there is an evil in society that needs remedying, 
and one that these very church Clubs can remedy 
more effectively than any other agency, it is this 
feeling of caste. 

Here, in our Clubs, if anywhere, all classes in 
society meet, meet with a common interest for cul- 
ture or amusement. If we only dance with each 
other, using our pleasure to help on others' good 
time, and making every one feel at ease in the 
common church-home, we may, as Mrs. Whitney 
said, even "glorify the German." Our narrow 
pews have too long been symbolical of church life : 
it is significant that their doors and bolts are dis- 
appearing, their backs and sides lowering ; we be- 
gin to think over into the other pews, to realize the 
needs of the other lives, to look a little deeper be- 
low the outer covering, to see that human nature is 
always the same, that all nee I help of some kind ; 
some, perhaps, only help in having new channels 
provided into which to pour their tenderness, sweet- 
ness and wisdom ; but many more, intellectually 
asleep, need an awakening touch ; many, morally 
asleep, a broader human sympathy ; and many 
more, work-weary, need more frequent recreation. 
And our Clubs can do it all ! Slowly, of course: 
no h pe of seeing the order of things changed in 
a day, or a year, or five years, or a man's life-time; 
but it is a great good to have even started in the 
right direction. 

Do we scorn our second type of Club, then, be- 
cause its work is not more far-reaching? It 
stretches farther than we can see; it is a factor in a 
change of social order. We are proud of our Clubs; 
we do believe in them. And now let us consider 
how to arrange them to do the most good. 

First, every one should be encouraged to work, 
to cast in his or her mite to the general fund of 
mutual helpfulness ; each according to his natural 
bent, at first ; afterwards, as any talent or power is 
awakened in other channels. Every one can do 
something, and most people more than they think. 
With just a little hearty honest sympathy for each 
other's small tryings, and a feeling that one shouldn't 
mind a little good-natured laughter at one's small 
failures, we may develop surprisingly. It is false 
pride that had rather keep silent than try to do one's 
best for fear that his best would fall below his 
neighbor's mark. We must not consider silence a 
mark of wisdom. George Eliot says : " Speech is 
often barren ; but silence also does not necessarily 
brood over a full nest. Your still fowl, blinking at 
you without remark, may all the while be sitting on 
one addled nest-egg ; and when it takes to cackling, 
will have nothing to announce but that addled de- 
lusion.' Better cackle while the one idea is fresh, 
at any rate ; thereby the way may be made ready 
for another. 

As regards special organization, reports vary. 
Ann Arbor, our University town, reports a Club 
almost exclusively given to amusement ; the press- 
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ure of brain-work on so many of its members out- 
side of the Club, and the free access of all its mem- 
bers to opportunities of culture, if desired, renders 
literary work more or less unnecessary. This Club 
has done a good work not only in entertaining its 
own members and a number of the University stu- 
dents, but it has, in its two winters' work, bought a 
fine piano and given money to several charities. 

JANESVILLE CLUB. 

The Janesville, one of our most flourishing Clubs, 
has all its meetings of a literary character. Its ob- 
ject, as stated by itself, is as follows : " The object 
of the Club is to encourage home-study ; to direct 
the readings of the community into vital channels ; 
to establish social fellowship around the lasting and 
cosmopolitan verities of Letters, Art, and Life: 
Character is the final word, and its building is the 
ultimate aim. The methods of the Club are in- 
formal and conversational. All parliamentary form- 
alities are dispensed with. Written papers are in- 
troduced as an aid rather than as a substitute for 
conversation. The reading may be interrupted at 
any time." 

This Club is organized into nine committees or 
sections : on " Current Events," " Current Litera- 
ture," "Biography," "Literature," "Art," "Satur- 
day Afternoons," " Magazines and Books," " Lec- 
tures," and " Dramatics." The Literary and Bio- 
graphical sections unite in holding a meeting every 
two weeks. At the beginning of the year the titles 
of essays to be written, and of books from which 
selections are to be given, are printed with the 
name of the essayist or reader and the date of ap- 
pearance, so that each person knows just what work 
is expected of him, and has time, if he wishes, to 
read on the subject of his essay. We can hardly 
praise this idea too highly, especially if the Club is 
to be a real earnest study-Club ; a course of study 
might thus be undertaken by many of the members 
whose reading, otherwise, would often be much 
more desultory. 1'he Literary section introduces 
different topics of study in the different years ; one 
year studying the American Poets, the next the 
Lake Poets and their Literary Neighbors, besides 
a summer course of twelve Emerson studies ; then 
Woman's Contribution to English Literature ; and 
this year four of Shakespeare's Plays, and, in Ger- 
man Literature, a study of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Lessing. 

The Biographical section gives a short sketch of 
some loyal life at each meeting, — " a hero, minor 
not in the quality of heroism but in the quantity of 
fame," says the report ; such as Bernard Palissy, 
Josiah Wedgewood, Toussaint, Caroline Herschel, 
Mary Somerville. 

The sections of Current Events and Current Lit- 
erature, alternating with each other, occupy the 
first fifteen minutes of each literary evening ; the 
"current events" being a brief resume of the prin- 
cipal items of interest in the newspapers for the 
month past ; the " current literature " being brief 
reviews of new books. This introductory resume 
" has given to those attending a feeling of safety on 
these topics never before quite realized ; it has 



proved a mutual assurance against loss, by igno- 
rance, of important passing occurrences." Thus 
the Literary evening would consist, first, of reports, 
as just stated, of current events or literature ; 
second, of a short biographical sketch and dis- 
cussion of the same, and lastly the reading and dis- 
cussion of the literary topic then in the course of 
study. 

The " Saturday Afternoon" section holds a meet- 
ing every Saturday afternoon, consisting of lectures, 
readings, etc., attended by those ladies who cannot 
well attend the evening meetings. The Lecture 
and Dramatic sections undertake to provide enter- 
tainments occasionally, while the Art section ar- 
ranges a series of about twelve meetings, gives an 
Art exhibition, and obtains portfolios of fine en- 
gravings and etchings. Its meetings occur at irreg- 
ular intervals, as announced from time to time. 

This Club means work; its aim is to incite its 
members to study. It is not in a University town nor 
in a large city where distractions are numerous ; 
hence the opportunities it affords for study are 
more welcome. No one, after reading the report 
of this Club, could fail to see that it is doing a fine 
work, enlarging the possibilities of culture in its 
town, acting as a supplement of school work for its 
younger members, giving them a systematic course 
of reading instead of the erratic path they might 
have taken by themselves. Yet, — I miss the echo 
of hearty laughter in its reports. The earnest con- 
versation and discussion of papers is very interest- 
ing and very good, but amusement of a lighter kind 
is good, too. We Americans are said to be a sad- 
faced nation, and a cheery, merry meeting with 
each other helps on wonderfully in checking mor- 
bidness ; in resting and recreating many a tired 
business man or woman ; in putting a new spirit of 
hopefulness and mutual helpfulness into younger 
hearts, as well. For amusements, as well as many 
other blessings, are very unevenly dealt out in this 
world ; some young people have all and more than 
all they need, others have not nearly so much as 
they need; and I have known many young girls take 
a gloomy out-look at the world at large because the 
good times seem to fall so largely to the lot of oth- 
ers, and so completely to pass them by. Work, — 
they Rave that at school and at home ; perhaps an 
overcrowding of work at school ; a home where the 
busy father and mother think too little of necessary 
amusement for their girls, are thankful that they are 
able to have so good an education, and wonder 
that they should not be perfectly contented with so 
sober, methodical a life. But if you watch some 
such young faces carefully, you will see the bitter- 
ness creeping in, an unhealthy longing for pleasure 
as one of the forbidden fruits. Put such young peo- 
ple into a Unity Club where a social evening sees 
young and old gathered at tea together ; watch the 
young girls waiting on the table, the hurry and care 
to make their table or section of the room attrac- 
tive, the happy rivalry to entice new comers ; see 
them on the dramatic evenings, eager, excited, be- 
fore the curtain goes up, more excited when it 
rises, applauding rapturously, even throwing im- 
promptu bouquets to the favorite actor, — watch all 
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this and you will see the young faces growing 
cheerier ; you will see the restlessness vanishing 
from the manner ; the lessons at school will be bet- 
ter learned ; and, I think, we would find an added 
sunshine in the home. 

AN IDEAL CLUB. 

There is hardly sufficient time to sketch another 
Club in full ; indeed, what is best in one place will 
hardly answer in another. Clubs must be a natural 
outgrowth from the people or they cannot take 
healthy root in a community. Still, let us, for a few 
minutes, consider an ideal Club for a place under 
average circumstances. The plan is a combination 
of Janesville and St. Paul, with a spice of Ann 
Arbor. 

First, let us organize in eight or nine committees ; 
having "Hospitality," "Social," " Literary," "Dra- 
matic," "Young Folks," "Musical," "Lecture," 
" Library," and " Magazine Table " committees. 

No committee should have more than five mem- 
bers, unless these five see fit to elect helpers. The 
Hospitality Committee should simply try to live up 
to its name. Five of the largest-hearted, most 
gracious-mannered ladies and gentlemen of the 
Club should be chosen to fill this office every year. 
Some or all of them should act as hosts at every 
meeting, welcoming and introducing strangers, 
watching out for the shy or awkward members of 
the Club, seeing that the wall-flowers are trans- 
planted into a sunnier atmosphere, — in short, 
making the Club a home, or rather, what it really is, 
a systematized and beatified church sociable. 

THE SOCIAL EVENINC. 

We will begin the year with a social evening, 
provided for by the Social Committee. It may be 
a humiliating confession, but it is nevertheless true, 
that people must eat, that most people enjoy eating 
a good supper ; why not eat one together once in 
two months ? There is nothing that seems to open 
people's hearts and mouths so soon as a cup of 
smoking tea, coffee or chocolate, with biscuits, 
sandwiches and cake ; except, perhaps, at the last 
social evening in May, when strawberries and ice- 
cream may serve as well. We grow social unaware, 
and become unconsciously co-workers with our 
Hospitality Committee. 

The Literary Committee might help, on. this 
evening, after the early supper, by introducing either 
or both of two features under its own charge. First, 
the Society Paper could be read on the social even- 
ing, especially if it is, what it should be, a twenty 
or thirty-minute resume of the church news, of 
spicy locals and notices, and short articles on dif- 
ferent subjects which might prove valuable aids to 
flagging conversation. 

The other idea is to introduce a general and per- 
fectly informal conversation on the principal cur- 
rent events of the preceding two months. This 
conversation would naturally be started by the 
members of the Literary Committee in charge, and 
each member of the Club should be expected to 
furnish one item of news : this will be pretty sure 
to start general conversation, which should be 
allowed to take a natural course, either passing into 
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interesting discussions on the topics mentioned, or 
gradually dying away into the private conversation 
of smaller groups. Such conversation would not 
only make us more generally intelligent as to the 
passing events of our own times, but might serve 
to educate us politically, to give us a mind of our 
own on such subjects, and an intelligent mind with 
strong views supported by good reasons. Even a 
few of our western Clubs, introducing and develop- 
ing this idea, would tell on the community at large 
through many different channels ; for instance, 
other Clubs in neighboring churches might adopt 
the idea ; teachers attending the Clubs catch the 
inspiration, and take pleasure even in trying to im- 
part the elements of political economy and ideas of 
true patriotism to their scholars, with the greater 
confidence and ability produced by broader knowl- 
edge ; even the simple home and neighborhood in- 
fluence of the members would tend to arouse a de- 
sire for greater knowledge, and the thought that 
our country needs independent and earnestly intel- 
ligent men and women voters. 

THE LITERARY EVENING. 

Pass now from the social to the true literary even- 
ing. The Literary Committee should hold its meet- 
ings every other week, alternating in succession 
with the other committees ; if its evenings are sep- 
arated by too long intervals, the interest will flag, 
be the studies ever so interesting. Then, too, there 
should be concentration in the work ; that is, for 
insta'nce, if Art happens to be the subject in hand, 
let it be the only subject conducted by the Literary 
Committee for the time being. The meetings should 
be made as interesting as possible. 

In St. Paul, last winter, the Art meetings occurred 
every other week, consisting of essays on Ancient 
Painting, Early Christian Painting, Christian Church 
Architecture, Rise of Modern Painting, with sketches 
of the lives and works of many of the most dis- 
tinguished Italian painters. Forty-five different per- 
sons wrote papers, some more than one. A very 
complete set of illustrations was obtained from pho- 
tographs sent from Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago 
and Milwaukee, by picture-dealers in those places, 
at moderate charges. The commission allowed for 
the sale of the pictures just covered the expenses, 
over two hundred having been sold. 

The Janesville idea of a printed programme of 
the winter's work portioned out to the different 
participants, with dates of appearance, is an admi- 
rable one, and one likely to insure prompt and more 
faithful work than some could give on short notice. 

During the nine months of Club work there would 
be about 36 meetings, eighteen of which would be 
under the charge of the Literary Committee, four 
from the Social, Dramatic, Young Folks' and Musi- 
cal Committees respectively, and two from the Lec- 
ture Committee. This would place a great respon- 
sibility for the success of the winter's work on the 
shoulders of the Literary Committee, and hence 
this committee would probably need help from sub- 
committees. They should elect four editors to take 
charge of the four Society Papers, each, in succes- 
sion, editing one number ; and also a sub-commit- 
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tee of two, of good conversational abilities, to in- 
troduce the talk upon current events on the social 
evenings. The Literary programme, once well laid 
out and printed, would leave the rest of the year 
with only ordinary demands upon this committee. 

THE DRAMATIC EVENING. 

The Dramatic is declared, almost unanimously 
by the Clubs, to be one of their most successful ev- 
enings, and this is certainly true if the enjoyment 
is measured by the attendance. A light play put 
carefully on the stage by amateurs, trying their very 
best to please their not too critical audience, is nec- 
essarily charming, especially if the stage is a pretty 
one, fitted up with handsome papering, flies and 
footlights, and, more than all, possessing out-door 
scenery painted by the amateur artist of the Club. 
The four evenings expected from this committee 
could very easily be filled, two by light farces re- 
quiring but few rehearsals ; another by a play of 
more solid character,read from a book,and costum- 
ed, or not, as thought best The reading of such 
plays as "Ion," "The Spanish Gypsy," "Riche- 
lieu" and "Julius Caesar," has not only interested 
an audience at the time, but, calling attention to 
the beauties of the plays themselves, has made 
many of the listeners anxious for a more intimate 
knowledge of them. The fourth evening should be 
occupied by a fine dramatic entertainment given 
by the best talent of the Club, to which admission 
might be charged, the money raised to be used for 
church, or Club, or charities, as seems most neces- 
sary. 

THE YOUNG FOLKS' COMMITTEE. 

The Young Folk's Committee would also have 
charge of four evenings, on three giving a miscel- 
laneous entertainment of operetta, drama, tableaux, 
or recitations, with music. The fourth, like the 
dramatic, to be an entertainment for raising money. 

THE MUSICAL COMMITTEE. 

The Musical Committee was suggested by the 
Ann Arbor Club of i878-'7q. Their programme 
was as follows : 

" 1. Outline and Development of Music. Rela- 
tion of Music to the Other Fine Arts. 

2. Oratorio and Opera, and Great Composers 
of the same. 

3. Wind Instruments. The Organ. Great 
Masters. 

4. String Instruments. The Piano. The Vio- 
lin. Great Masters. 

5. Music in America. Great Singers and Play- 
ers in our Time. Music in the Home. Music and 
Culture." 

Three entertainments taken from even any one 
evening of this programme, with one concert be- 
fore the public, at which admission should be 
charged, would complete a fine winter's work for 
this committee. A simpler programme might eas- 
ily be made by taking successively four of the 
greatest composers and having sketches of their 
lives given, with selections from their compositions 
played on the organ or piano. These meetings 
might be held in the church proper, especially if it 



owns an organ, or in the church parlors with a 
hired piano, or at private houses. 

LECTURE COMMITTEE. 

The Lecture Committee should be expected to 
provide two lectures (not necessarily home-made) 
during the winter, aiming at excellence rather than 
at pecuniary success, but trying to have them at 
least self-supporting, though not necessarily so. 

THE CLUB LIBRARY AND MAGAZINE TABLE. 

Would it not be a good idea to devote some of 
the proceeds of these several public entertainments 
to the maintainance of a Club library ? But would 
it not be still better to throw the libraries of Sunday 
School and Church or Club into one ; to add new 
books, slowly, month by month, purchased by 
Church, Sunday School and Club money, — the aim 
being to purchase the best standard literature for 
old and young ; each branch adding what for itself 
would have value, yet all being common property ? 
This library might be situated in the church par- 
lors, convenient to the members of the Club, and 
giving a quiet place for the librarian's work. The 
same person should be Club and Sunday School li- 
brarian, if possible, to insure greater safety for the 
books; and two able assistants should be appointed; 
the three to constitute the Library Committee to 
purchase books for the Club, while the purchasers 
for the Sunday School should be a separate com- 
mittee. The plan of getting only one or two books 
at a time insures a good selection, especially if the 
committee keeps a list of the best new and old 
books, and from this selects carefully. This ar- 
rangement keeps the library always fresh and new 
to its readers, for no one can ever say that he has 
read all the books. 

The Magazine Table, in charge of one or two 
persons, gives an opportunity for those who cannot 
afford to subscribe for magazines to see several of 
the finest, while those who do subscribe for one or 
two can thus, by mutual interchange, see others. 

CLUB EXPENSES. 

A final word should be said about the admission 
fee to the Club. Among a great variety of methods 
stated in the reports, the best seems to be an annual 
admission fee of fifty cents or one dollar. The ex- 
penses of the Club should be nearly all met by the 
money thus raised, thus lessening the anxiety about 
the financial results of the paying entertainments. 
The plan of paying ten cents at the door is very 
general among the Clubs ; but, though it sounds 
small, in the thirty-six meetings laid out in our 
ideal Club the real payment would be $3.60 to a 
constant attendant, which is altogether too great. 
Even ten cents an evening would amount to fifty or 
sixty cents each week in some large families, where 
all wish to attend. Then, too, money matters 
should be in the background. Having paid the fee 
at the beginning of the year, we go to the Club as to 
a family gathering, without question of money at 
home or at the door. 

THE CHILDREN'S CLUB. 

And what about the children ? Nothing ? As 
far as the reports go, the children are left out in the 
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cold, decidedly. I suppose they are considered to 
be well provided for in the Sunday School. But so 
are we, and we have church, as well. It seems a 
little selfish to so thoroughly exclude the children. 
They cannot organize a Club as we can, but they 
can appreciate one organized and carried on for 
them. They have amusements at home ? Some of 
them have ; and it is not only of amusements we 
speak. If we are really in earnest when we speak 
of abolishing caste, we should begin with the child- 
ren. If we are not, better keep them at home ; for, 
when they find the truest ladyhood, the noblest char- 
acter, the brightest intelligence in a lower social 
circle than their own, as they pften will at school 
and in a Unity Club, the fact will tell. They never 
can be so narrow then as it would be necessary to 
keep them to preserve all our social circles intact. 
But let the Sunday School children meet socially in 
a Club of mingled work and play, and in a few years 
see how the social life of the church will be im- 
proved and its number of able and energetic work- 
ers increased. 

There is only one children's Club reported, and 
that started in this wise : For the first year of the 
grown people's Club the children hardly attended 
any of the meetings ; but in the second year, on 
the social and dramatic evenings, the number be- 
gan to be alarming, and at the last when the child 
ren fairly monopolized the hall for blind-man's 
buff and used their elders as guards around the pil- 
lars and stoves, the indignation fairly overflowed. 
After a meeting of the Social Committee, it was an- 
nounced that the children could not be allowed to 
take possession of the social evening as they had 
showed so formidable a power of doing, hardly al- 
lowing their elders to think, much less speak. The 
children, as a body, were no longer expected at the 
social evening, though a few might come if they 
chose to keep quiet. The next year, when the 
members of Unity Club met to reorganize, the ques- 
tion as to what was to be done with the children 
was a very vital one. The difficulty was solved by 
some ladies volunteering to start a children's branch 
of the Club, which was to be self-supporting, and to 
meet on alternate Saturday afternoons. 

This children's Club was called the Q. F. U. So- 
ciety, and was thrown open to the Sunday School 
children and to their friends outside the Sunday 
School, with an admission fee of ten cents a year. 
At the third meeting the membership was over one 
hundred, of all ages, from three to eighteen years, 
and the number of applicants for admission was 
still so large that the doors had to be closed, re- 
gretfully, to all except the few Sunday School chil- 
dren not yet admitted. 

This Club is a despotism, the laws being made 
and carried out by its committee. And such Clubs 
had better be such despotisms for the first two or 
three years, the committee gradually associating 
some of the elder girls with themselves as manag- 
ers. 

The work of the Club last winter was quite va- 
ried. First, the little ones had a drawing lesson in 
one room, while the older ones had a singing les- 
son in another. Then, the teachers changing, the 
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older ones drew while the younger ones sang and 
marched or played games. After this first hour's 
work the children separated into classes for fancy- 
work, the boys all working with scroll-saws on one 
side of the room, the girls forming classes for dress- 
ing dolls or crochet- work on the other. So, for the 
second hour, the room was turned into a miniature 
factory. Very little of this work has been com- 
pleted, but the children have been growing more 
skillful, and when they give their Christmas fair 
they hope to have a good deal accomplished. 

The last hour was devoted to learning to dance. 
Very few of the children knew how, and it was a 
great problem how to teach them in such an im- 
promptu dancing school. But, fortunately, one of 
the gentlemen of the church fell from a ladder and 
injured his arm, and, while he could not work; he 
volunteered his services as singing and dancing 
teacher. From the chaos he gradually evolved or- 
der; and the year closed by a masquerade for the 
children only, in which they showed a wonderful 
improvement in their dancing. 

Next year the ladies in charge mean to introduce 
some literary and dramatic afternoons. A little 
practice in composition, disguised as Club-work, 
will do the children no harm, and the theatrical 
part of the programme will be apt to arouse the 
most enthusiastic co-operation, and to act as the 
sugar-coating to the pill of original composition. 

Such a Children's Society, or a much better one, 
can be easily started by any three or four ladies 
who enjoy being with children, and who know how 
to crochet, and like to dress dolls. And if the 
work is divided so as to give a particular depart- 
ment to each, there is not a very great burden of 
work on any one. 

It was an ancient Persian custom to have the 
play-grounds of the children around their churches, 
I lately read. Perhaps it was allied with their idea 
of the worship of God being not by thought alone, 
but in word and deed. These church Clubs give 
the pleasure to the children which they would get 
from ordinary children's parties, and take away die 
harm coming from late hours and elaborate sup- 
pers. They should teach the children mutual help- 
fulness and thoughtfulness by having one of the 
conditions of membership, willing obedience; and 
then taking care that obedience should mean fair 
play and a wish that each one should have equal 
chances for enjoyment. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge the following 
reports and thank the senders heartily for the help 
they so cordially gave. The reports from Cincin- 
nati and Janesville were especially fine, comprising 
their own private records of the whole year's work. 
Besides these two, reports came from Ann Arbor, 
Grand Haven, Meadville, Shelbyville, Mattoon, 
Iowa City, Davenport, Lawrence, Ks., Quincy, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Paul and San Diego, 
Cal. Would it not be a good plan to exchange re- 
ports every year among our Unity Clubs, and so 
give each other help in forming plans for the com- 
ing year's work ? 

A good name keeps its luster in the dark. 
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In sight of the railway station in the city of Hart- 
ford, lies a beautiful park, very attractive to the eye 
of the traveler. It is called " Bushnell Park," in 
honor of the man who, looking to the future, saw 
the want of it — saw the fine possibilities of a rough, 
shapeless, undrained, garbage-cumbered, " God-for- 
saken " waste of ground — and worked with his usual 
indefatigable industry to transform a veritable Val- 
ley of Hinnom, and secure it to the public good. 

It cost a long and even bitter struggle — much 
patience and not a little diplomacy. The legisla- 
ture, the city council, the people had to be met, in- 
formed, and won. When some old buildings were 
burned down on the premises, it was charged that 
Bushnell set fire to these to help on his project. 
" Why," said one of the city fathers, " these im- 
provements will cost ten thousand dollars " ! 

Now this Park is the pride of the city. Large 
sums have been spent there, but millions would not 
buy it. It is crowned with the marble capitol of 
the State. Men say it is the best investment that 
Hartford ever made. 

But the work done in that Park symbolizes the 
work that Horace Bushnell did (and is doing) in 
the field of the Calvinistic theology. He speaks of 
having " stirred up the money-hunkers against me 
as I had the theological hunkers before." 

In both cases it was a battle and a strife ; but in 
both there was the victory of progress — the old de- 
formity and disorder going down under the new 
and better. We habitually speak of the more 
mild and reasonable type of evangelical belief 
now so fast prevailing in the Congregational 
churches. But no man of his generation 
did so much to broaden, and bless and beautify 
New England orthodoxy as Dr. Bushnell. At 
the time, he was thought to be its destroyer, but, 
under new form, he has saved it to a longer life. 
He set free thousands from the bondage of the let- 
ter of Scripture, and made even the doctrines of 
Calvin seem rational to men. who, in the next step, 
would have plunged with equal despair into deeper 
superstition or into utter skepticism. When the 
story of the emancipation of religious thought in 
this country is fully and impartially written, he will 
have a large place as one of its most inspired proph- 
ets. 

Dr. Bushnell was not a come-outer. He was, by 
every instinct of choice, to use Freeman Clarke's 
phrase, a " stay-inner." Brave to audacity some- 
times, as when he arraigns a favorite presidential 
candidate or writes a letter to the Pope, yet he 
shrinks from ecclesiastical disfellowship. He wants 
the larger liberty, but he will not use that liberty to 
create division if he can help it. 

It seems strange to orthodox people now that a 
book like " Christian Nurture " — teaching that the 
young can be brought up in religion, can be educa- 
ted into Christianity, without passing through all the 



technical and prescribed stages of conversion — 
should have given the offense it did. But it pro- 
claimed a new method to the Calvinism of 1846. 
" The church of New England recognized no grad- 
ual growth into Christianity." It had been largely 
handed over to the manipulations of revivalists — 
to the influence of such men as Whitfield, Edwards, 
Finney, Burchard, and Knapp. . 

It was reserved, however, for the publication of 
" God in Christ," two years later, to bring into full 
activity the doubts, fears, and prejudices of his 
brethren. The former book was cordially received 
by Unitarians, which in itself was a ground of sus- 
picion. In this book was the address which he had 
given before the Cambridge Divinity School. In 
other parts his thoughts ran wide of the traditional 
phraseology. It represented a crisis in his spiritual 
life. Then and there he passed the boundaries of 
the " legal " theology. "I am a good deal more 
for a Theos than for a Theology," he says. He 
cast out a proposition that he might worship a Being. 

The result is easily foreseen. The wide-spread 
interest awakened in his views made his power the 
more questionable and dangerous. Systematic 
efforts weie set on foot to destroy his ecclesiastical 
standing. He was attacked by the religious press 
and threatened with trial by the associations. The 
first concerted assault was made in the neighboring 
association of " Fairfield West," and the charge was 
that this new book had dangerous tendencies, "cap- 
tivating to the carnal mind, but destructive of faith, 
and ruinous to the souls of men." Some expostu- 
lated with him, some shunned him. His brethren 
refused to exchange pulpits with him. Boston men 
looked on him with a stare of half horror. Allud- 
ing to his treatment in this controversy, he remarks, 
" I don't know but I am to be burnt out or smoked 
out of orthodoxy, on account of my heresies." 
" They fear that I am about to grow out a pair of 
horns or become Unitarian." But he thanked God 
" that associations of ministers, though very good 
people, doubtless, do not preside over the world, 
and will not sit assessors at the judgment thereof." 

Most truly does his biographer say, " None the 
less did the book open a new avenue of approach 
to spiritual truth, which has never again been 
closed." The new avenue was kept open and made 
broader by the books which followed, " Christ in 
Theology," "Nature and the Supernatural," and 
" The Vicarious Sacrifice." But the germs of these, 
fundamental thoughts, are found in his earliest utter- 
ances. It is doubtful if any recent book has had 
so great an influence, especially upon young theo- 
logians, as Matthew Arnold's " Literature and Dog- 
ma." It is a plea on behalf of the Bible, and an 
exhibition of the failure of dogmatic theology. 
Yet the ground was well prepared for it. For what 
is there that has proved so vital in this in- 
genious work that is not implied in Bushnell's "God 
in Christ," published twenty-five years before, and 
even said in " The Vicarious Sacrifice" which anti- 
cipated it by seven years ? His whole theory of the 
use of language — his conception of religion as its 
poetic life, only to be adequately interpreted by 
man's aesthetic sense — his admission and high esti- 
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mate of the mythical element in Scripture as a ve- 
hicle of truth, figures having for him greater reality 
than facts — his repudiation of all metaphysical defi- 
nition of God, as absolutely chilling to the human 
heart — his emphasis upon the simple moral power 
of God as manifested in Jesus ; these are some of 
the ideas, now everywhere common enough, which 
made the writings of Bushnell so marked and dis- 
tinctive. 

He wanted to keep the Bible, the whole Bible ; 
but he did not want it simmered down into a few 
statements, or made to stand " on one leg," or any 
algebraic formula offered as an equivalent. He 
saw how perfectly irreconcilable were its literal con- 
tradictions. " There is no book in the world that 
contains so many repugnances or antagonistic forms 
of assertion as the Bible." But all these he believ- 
ed could be taken up and dissolved in the light and 
fire of poetic truth and unity. Speaking of Chris- 
tianity, he could conceive of no mortal conceit 
more astounding " than the assumption that the 
import of Christ's mission can be fairly and suffi- 
ciently stated in a dogma of three lines." " Will 
some one undertake to give us Othello by dogmatic 
article ? or, if not, will it be more easy to give us 
the tragedy of Jesus?" "What rational person 
ever imagined that he could state, in a defined for- 
mula, the import of any great character — Moses, 
for example, Plato, Scipio, Washington?" "The 
Iliad or Paradise Lost could as well be formulized 
in that manner as the Gospel." "Christ is God's 
last rnetaphor." " Formulas are the jerked-meat 
of salvation." 

From his views of the symbolism of language he 
was charged with saying he could sign any creed 
that had ever been written. And no doubt a figur- 
ative interpretation may go too far. Dr. Bushnell 
was an "idealogist," though of a widely different 
make from the authors of the famous " Essays and 
Reviews." He wanted to stay in the church into 
which he was born. He felt that he had a right to 
be there, and finally convinced his brethren that 
their fellowship ought to be broad enough to retain 
him. He is credited with having an influence so 
liberal as to make a Unitarian church an impossi 
bility in his own city for a quarter of a century. 
It is not for us to complain of such a service as this 
or seek to belittle its importance. It is but a sug- 
gestion of that greater service which everywhere is 
helping to broaden the thought and deepen the 
sympathy of religious faith and fellowship. Near 
the end of his life, in a most interesting scrap of 
autobiography, he said, "My figure in this world 
has not been great, but I have had a great expe- 
rience. I have never been an agitator, never pull- 
ed a wire to get the will of men, never did a politic 
thing. It was not for this reason, but because I 
was looked upon as a singularity — not exactly sane, 
perhaps, in many things - that I was almost never 
a president or vice-president of any society, and 
almost never on a committee. Take the report of 
my doings on the platform of the world business, 
and it is naught. I have filled no place at all. But 
still it has been a great thing even for me to live." 

Horace Bushnell belongs to the class of original 
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thinkers — a man of "solar energy." He was no 
mere plodder among other men's speculations. 
Few have lived less in others' thoughts and sayings. 
He had a singular disrespect for great libraries. 
He thought the burning of the Alexandrian library 
was probably no great loss to the world, and doubt- 
ed if the larger part of the collections of the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Imperial at Paris, were worth 
their storage. He speaks of the investigation of 
what other men did and and said as, for him, " the 
hardest and most difficult of all sorts of work." 
In fact, he found it very hard to read a book through. 
If it was stupid he quickly found it out and laid it 
aside. If it was strong and suggestive, he was soon 
busy with his own mind soaring away in the empy- 
rean of his lofty ideals. Speaking of an interview 
with some of his more bookish and philosophical 
friends, he wrote, "They talked about Goethe, Kant, 
Jacobi, Schelling, Hegel, and other Germans, and 
we had a good time of it— after we got through 
with the Germans " ! 

Ideals, as he once said, were his tempters. " My 
devil is the devil of invention, ingenuity, discovery ; 
and perhaps he is none the better sort of devil that 
he is willing to amuse me in schemes of religion 
and religious truth." He looked forward, not back- 
ward. We see this in his interest in young men 
and in his power over them. He judged them 
kindly and hopefully. The inexperienced divinity 
student, though raw in thought and style, was en- 
couraged by his word. " We used to say," (writes 
his daughter,) " that he was wont to attribute to the 
young speaker the thoughts which he himself had 
leisure to think out during the service." He was a 
seer, a mind in movement, " sailing on " to the last 

Only a year before his death he projected a work 
on " Inspiration." He alludes to it in a letter to 
his intimate friend Bartol : " You do not feel sure 
that I am going to meet your first impressions, or 
that I am going to be a defender of orthodoxy. I 
really do not care one fig whether I am or not, if 
only I can do something for the truth." 

His life and writings are a standing protest 
against dogmatism. He advocates suspense of 
judgment. " Never be in a hurry to believe ; never 
try to conquer doubts against time. Time is one 
of the grand elements in thought a. truly as in mo- 
tion. If you cannot -open a doubt to-day, keep it 
till to-morrow ; do not be afraid to keep it for whole 
years. One of the greatest talents in religious dis- 
covery is the finding how to hang up questions, and 
let them hang without being at all anxious about 
them." He uniformly refused " to decide by will 
what could only be cleared by light." 

There are those who will question its utility ; but 
how many men have been able to stay and work in 
the orthodox denomination because he stayed. To 
how many, in times when thought and fellowship 
were greatly straightened, did he bring light and re- 
lief and liberty? He never sought to ignore the 
faculty or put out the eye of reason. He did more 
in his day than any man of our church to annihi- 
late the old idea of the supernatural, to do away 
with the special and miraculous as set forth in the 
standard theology, whether in the wonder-working 
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of Jesus, in the inspiration of the Bible, or in the 
redemption of man. He demonstrated that false 
methods of interpretation make, the warfare of sys- 
tems and sects. He suggested the only possible 
ground of unity in religion : a poetic and not a pro- 
saic theology. For him, as for all deeply religious 
minds, the Bible (human experience) was more 
than mathematics; Faith (outlook in life) more 
than fact ; and Love greater than logic. " Thank 
God," he says, " the day is coming when Love will 
be the biggest and truest truth of all, and the best 
of all confessions." 



^OTES Fr\OM THE jj^IELD. 

J. LL. J. 

"What news abroad i' the world f" 



Church Going.— Washington Gladden thinks church 
going is on the increase, popular opinion notwithstanding. 
One hundred years ago there was one church to 1,538 inhab- 
itants; at the present time there is a church to. every 535, — 
and he thinks them as well filled now as then. 

Maine Law.— The President of the National Brewers' 
Congress stated at the recent meeting in Buffalo, that Maine 
has ceased to be a beer-producing State ; only seven barrels 
were produced there last year. Does not this look as though 
a State enactment can do something toward moulding public 
sentiment and shaping the habits of a people? 

Rome. — The Pope seems to be a man of eminent sense. In 
a recent address to the sacred orators who visited him on a 
pilgrimage, he advised "simplicity and humility in preaching, 
and recommended that they study the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas," which advice is as good to the pillars of Unity as 
to the hard-working fraternity of Romish priests. 

Unity,— a Symbol. — By means of electric clocks placed 
in the offices of the New York Central Railroad, an operator 
in New York City corrects the time in all the clocks on the 
entire line at once. The individuality of the clock is com- 
plete, but it also ticks in unison with its fellows, because it is 
held to the true time. This is the unity we work for. 

St. Louis. — W. T. Harris, so well known as being at once 
one of the ablest representatives of abstract philosophy and 
of practical education, has resigned the superintendency of the 
public schools of this city, and received a gold medal and a 
thousand dollar check from grateful citizens, on his departure 
for Europe. When he returns he will make his home in Con- 
cord, Mass. Mr. Harris is a striking demonstration of the 
truth that there is nothing so practical as wisdom, — that 
high work needs high thought. 

The TUNKERS.— A recent number of the Independent 
kindly notices this simple brotherhood, who held their annual 
meeting at Lanark, 111. For o»ie hundred and fifty years they 
have thrived as peaceful, simple folk, marked by grave idio- 
syncracies of dress, — coarse fabric, ancient cut, and no but- 
tons. At the last session it was decided that a sister might 
not even wear a modest hat, but a brother who indulges in to- 
bacco, which is called the filthy fashion of the world, must 
not reprove a sister for vanity in dress. Thrifty, industrious, 
these people keep themselves unspotted from the world, but 



they shrink from the higher and divine work of keeping 
themselves unspotted in the world. 

Universalist. — Dr. W. S. Balch, the venerable but never 
old apostle of Universalism, writes to the New Covenant a 
spicy letter addressed to the Secretary of the General Con- 
vention, protesting against the tendency to ecclesiasticism 
and sectarian legislation in that denomination. He says: 
"No 'Confession of Faith' was ever adopted at Winchester, 
N. H., or anywhere else by 'our denominational Fathers,' as 
'a condition of Fellowship.' They were too wise and too 
modest to attempt such an imperious folly. Strange that 
brethren who know better will persist in falsifying history, 
and keep talking about ' the Confession of Faith adopted at 
Winchester, N. H., in 1803,' or keep it at the head of 'the 
Denominational paper.'" 

Iowa.— The Unitarians of this State take no vacation. 
Bros. Clute and Hunting are busy holding grove meetings 
and soliciting funds for the next year's campaign. Mrs. Cole, 
the Secretary of the I. U. A., is diligent in the work of her 
bishopric, nursing weak societies, encouraging discouraged 
laborers, and wisely looking about for new men to take up 
the work others have laid down. But I will not anticipate ; 
the next number of Unity is to be an Iowa number, prepared 
largely by the Iowa laborers, containing the reports, plans 
and hopes of the. I. U. A. We feel confident that this 
arrangement will make the number none the less interesting 
to our general readers, while it will materially aid the cause 
Unity has at heart in the State of Iowa. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Brother Cutter writes: "We hope to 
dedicate our new church September 8th. We propose to 
have a conference of neighboring churches at the same time, 
continuing from Wednesday evening to Friday noon. Let 
me know if any of the western brethren are likely to be pass- 
ing through about that time, and I will try to secure their 
attendance. Buffalo it surprisingly cool during the heated 
term; you will find it quite comfortable." A word to the 
wise is sufficient. We hope that none of our western breth- 
ren who believe in Unity will neglect any opportunity of 
makiug the acquaintance of the friends at Buffalo, who rep- 
resent one of the ancient landmark of the W. U. C. It is not 
brother Cutler's fault that his church is so far east. His 
spirit, and that of his society, is of the Mississipi Valley. 

A Suggestive Conference. — The Independent says that 
"those who were formerly connected with unorthodox 
churches and are now preaching Evangelical theology, are in- 
vited to meet in conference at Nantucket, Mass., August 17th 
and 18th." If these brethren will frankly compare notes, not 
only with each other, but with their former and their present 
selves, it would seem as if much good might result. Doubt- 
less the orthodox churches contain much which the unortho- 
dox sadly need. None can so well discover these things as 
those who have been on both sides. Doubtless also these 
churches hold much in common. May we hope that these 
brethren will also devote themselves to the discovery of this 
common ground,— the larger Unity, — where the lines that 
divide the orthodox from the unorthodox fade into insignifi- 
cance. 

Colorado. — This field is girding itself for future work in 
the interest of that religion that centers itself in Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character. From Greeley comes the word, 
"We have just organized a Unitarian Church at Greeley. 
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Rev. J. F. Gibhs and wife are among us. It seems good to 
meet once more those of a kindred- belief. We start out 
stronger than we anticipated; our audiences average 150 per- 
sons. We have as yet almost nothing to work with, but we 
ho|>e to keep along by hard work." 

At Denver the indefatigable women of Unity Church have 
finally succeeded in securing a promise from R. L. Herbert, 
of Geneva, to go there early in the Fall. In order that he 
may enter upon his larger field, the Kenosha society has 
magnanimously relieved him from his previous engagement 
with them. Were it not in bad taste to speak in praise of 
one's own family. Unity would express its confidence that 
the securing of Mr. Herbert for Denver is one of the best 
strokes done for the Liberal cause in the West for a great 
while. 

Yalk College.— President Porter, in his last baccalaure- 
ate sermon, reminds the young men of their duty to face the 
pressing problems of the day, and the readiness of Vale Col- 
lege to further all such study. He said: "We are not so 
narrow in this college as to be ignorant of the new theories 
that are spread everywhere abroad on Hie earth and are float- 
ing in the very air. We are not so illiberal as to be unwilling 
to try them by the test of reason. Though believers in a 
personal God, we should be ashamed not to give a patient 
hearing to everything which the atheist or the agnostic can 
urge against our faith. Though ardent devotees of Christian 
theism, we should dishonor our faith and our Master did we 
not defend our faith and our Master against every reason 
which philosophy, or science, or letters can marshal or even 
suggest against it. Whatever others may say on this point, 
you know that the motto of this college— ' Lux et Veritas' 
—i. (., Light for the sake of the Truth— is fervently and 
zealously followed, and that light from any quarter is grate- 
fully welcome." 



^HE ^TUDY ^ABLE. 

Under this head will be noticed all books, pamphlets, and magazines, re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit; also such news of literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader. 

Any publications noticed in this column can be ordered from this office. 

Thk Undiscovrbbd Country. By W. D. Howells. Published by Hough- 
ton. Miffin & Co., Boston From Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago; 
pp. 419; *i.5J. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The Atlantic, for August, contains a poem from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; accounts of a Summer Voyage by John 
Uurrows, whose sentences are always so fragrant of out-doors; 
an interesting sketch of the outer way life of Sicily, entitled 
"Sicilian Hospitality," written by the young Sicilian of Long- 
fellow's " Tales of a Wayside Inn." Mark Twain is heard 
from, as is also Richard Grant White, in their characteristic 
vein. Mrs. Lew Wallace descril>es the Life of New Mexico. 
Col. Higginson and Susan Coolidge furnish poems. 

In its political articles there is an appreciative study of Gen. 
Garfield, from which we clip the following, which is as brac- 
ing to the spirit as a northern bree7c is to the body in an Au- 
gust day: 

"So far as fate shaped his career in life, it was the career of 
a day laborer. High purposes, an indomitable will, a great 
capacity for work, fixed principles and good habits enabled 



abled him to com]>el fate, .and change that career to one of 
conspicuous honor and usefulness. Every farmer boy cannot 
become a major-general, a senator, and a presidential nomi- 
nee, but the lesson of Garfield's life is that the institutions of 
this country place no obstacles in the way of the poorest lad 
who toils in the fields or the workshop. It is a lesson full of 
encouragement and cheer. It shows that the country is not 
wholly given over to the rule of political rings, bosses, and 
conspirators, and that one party at least is still strong enough 
and wise enough to " pluck from the nettle danger the flower 
safety," and to select for its leader a man whose worthiness 
and fitness are his only strength. It shows, too, that in spile 
of all the changes in our social fabric, brought about by the 
grown of great corporations and the accumulation of vast 
wealth in a few hands, talent and manliness, unaded hy 
money, can still their win way to the most exalted positions. 
The presidency is not yet sold to the higher, nor disposed of 
by a junto of selfish political schemers." 

THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 

The realm of adventure has long ceased to be the novelist's 
only field. Every phase of society in turn serves as the back- 
ground for the actors in the old, old story. With a certain 
class of writers the narrative is secondary to the historical, 
social or other setting, and only serves as a medium to con- 
vey certain ideas and opinions to otherwise unwilling minds. 

Thus we have knowledge sugar-coated and disguised until 
sometimes its peculiar quality is hidden almost beyond find- 
ing out. This is suggested in a new book by W. D. Howells, 
wherein a wide-spread religious sentiment is presented through 
the medium of a well-told story. The features of modern spirit- 
ualism could hardly have been set forth in a more delicate way 
than in the Undiscovered Country, and the author has brought 
to his work a most tolerant spirit. 

It became a matter of increasing curiosity, as the chap- 
ters went on, how he would succeed in extricating himself 
from the toils of his subject without wounding the sensitive- 
ness of some portion of the world, a shoal the careful novel- 
ist avoids, or whether he would not hide some speculative 
theory of his own under the delicate coating of his fiction. 
But the neutrality is well maintained. In the conversation 
between Dr. Boynton and his friend Ford we are all expecta- 
tion. Now, we think there must come some special plan for the 
sick soul ; but when the Doctor says, *' Give me some hope," 
Ford only answers, "You have the hope that the world has had 
for 1 800 years." " But you have rejected that hope." "It left 
me." • • * " Docs there seem to beany truth here?" He 
laid his hand on the book. "It seems to be all the truth of 
the sort that there is." 

We have some charming descriptions of natural scenery, 
bits that we have no desire to skip, and the pen- pictures of 
the quaint Shaker manners have a touch as if done from real 
life, and show us a much more human and interesting side of 
that people than we usually have given us. Proof ol the 
kinship of the Shaker with the worldling was never better 
shown than in the touch of nature ro happily used by the 
author where Sister Frances watches the lovers under the 
apple tree, and seeing Ford take Egeria's hand and draw her 
to him, "throws her apron over her head." 

When Egeria's projected marriage was discussed in the 
family, Sister Rebecca says: "There ain't any Shaker way 
of marryin', and I don't know what we should do with our 
young folks if they got married here. I don't suppose we 
should have one of 'ein left by spring." " Where will they 
get .married ? She hasn't got anywheres to go." " I don't 
know. They can't get married here," returned Elihu. "Well 
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Elihu, what shall we do?" demanded Diantha. • • • 
Elihu opened his lips to speak but only emitted a groan. 
" We have got to bear our part. I guess the rule against 
marriage ain't any stronger than the rule of Love and Char- 
ity, — so long as we don't any of us marry ourselves." 

It is hard to give the true flavor of the book from extracts 
so short, but we' only hope to excite interest enough to induce 
our friends to read it. R. 

ETHICS OF SEX. 

In the July number of the North American Review, Miss 
Hardaker takes up the problem of "The Ethics of Sex," and 
considering the view she takes, handles the subject with con- 
siderable ability. She verifies her assertion that women state 
things strongly, though we must dissent from very many of 
her statements. She is very positive that men think more 
and think better than women. She admits that "in many of 
the processes of civilization we get the combined influence of 
the sexes; but we have one institution which shows the record 
of unmixed masculine activity; and this institution is the 
State. Is this strictly true? As mother, sister and wife, 
has she had no influence in the formation of government? 
Although not herself a voter, has she carried no weight in the 
political issues of the day? It seems to me you might as well 
deny the influence of yeast in the bread, because unseen, as 
the influence of woman in the formation of government be- 
cause she has been a silent force. That her brain is smaller 
than man's is surely no sign that its activity must necessarily 
be limited, for it is a fact beyond question that many a "big- 
headed" man has shown a decided inferiority of intellect. 
Miss II. admits that "women have made four important con- 
tributions to modern civilization; they have cared for the 
body in its immediate needs by the preparation of food and 
clothing, and by ministration to the sick; they have been 
the conservers of moral forces, and have insisted on special 
standards of conduct in society and in the home; they have 
guided the rudimentary intellectual training of children; and 
they have contributed to the aesthetic development of the race 
by creating and combining beautiful forms and colors in dress, 
in decoration, and in household art. These four departments 
have been mainly controlled by women, and the comfort and 
beauty of every-day life proclaim their success." 

If we have made so marked a success where we have 
worked, why deny our ability to do as well in other spheres 
until we have tried and failed. "Woman's work has been 
temporary in character, accomplished, expended, and repeated 
day by day. Much of man's work has been permanent." 
Seemingly this is true, but in the four departments she grants 
us a success — builders of human bodies, conservers of moral 
forces, intellectual quickeners of the young, and contributors 
to the aesthetic nature of humanity, we surely do as perma- 
nent work as though we built houses, invented machinery, or 
went on voyages of discovery. "Under the most favorable 
conditions women cannot hope to overtake men in intellectual 
pursuits ; for the same stimulating circumstances which im- 
pel woman forward act with equal force upon man, and there 
is little danger that he will play the role of the tortoise in the 
fable, and lie down to repose while she presses on to the goal. 
Yet he might sleep for a thousand years, and wake to find that 
he had not yet lost his pre-eminence in intellectual power." 
The most conclusive answer to this is the fact that our 
girls are quietly, year by year, carrying off* honors at school 
and college. We would not advise any of our young men to 
try the experiment of a thousand years nap. The result 



might not prove flattering. Women are making steady pro- 
gress in every department of work. 

We agree with her most heartily that "there is no discour- 
agement in facing and accepting scientific truths. There is 
no humiliation in it: and it is a finer and more honorable 
thing to see and admit one's true position in the great drama 
of human evolution than to contend by defiant assertion that 
we possess something which in the nature of things can never 
be ours." But to settle down to the idea that we cannot do 
this, that, or the other thing, because somebody has informed 
us that our "brains are smaller than somebody else's," with- 
out one effort, is purely imbecile. The greatest strength does 
not belong to the most avoirdupois, nor the clearest thinking 
to the largest cranium. So, my sisters, take courage and 
press on. 

"It is not to be doubted that the possession and exercise of 
political power would do something toward increasing the 
disposition of women to reason and think independently. • 
* The facts of national life are just as well known to women 
as men. Their acute power of understanding and judging 
individual character would help them in deciding upon the 
honesty of candidates; and doubtless the chief result of wo- 
man's participation in politics will be her insistence upon cer- 
tain fixed moral standards. • • The ethical point which 
remains to be considered, then, is whether women are in such 
need of the developing influence of the. suffrage as to justify 
Ibem in taking a share in an institution which has no need of 
their co-operation, and which in every department would be 
better administered without them. * * It is certainly a 
small demand upon the patriotism of women to ask them to 
refrain from a course which would imperil the wise conduct 
of public affairs." Here Miss II. certainly must have intended 
to prove her point by making an example of herself. She dis- 
tinctly states that woman's suffrage would produce two re- 
sults, i. e., increase her disposition to think, and she would 
bring into politics certain fixed moral standards. Both these 
results seem to us most devoutly to be wished for, but Miss 
H. seems to think woman would "imperil the wise conduct 
of affairs " by doing so. "As the best men do not vote, so, 
doubtless, the wisest women will not." If our best men do 
not vote, it is an everlasting disgrace to them. What man 
with one spark of loyalty to truth, freedom, and the best in- 
terests of the human race, will leave these to the petty " pot- 
house politician." Such man no more deserves the protec- 
tion of the governmertt than does the traitor on the battle, 
field, for he is a traitor to his country and is no more worthy 
to be counted among her sons. 

"All things which men can do better than women, they 
have the greater right to do, because the better doing consti- 
tutes the right." Amen! to that. Let the work and the 
wages be given to the best and most conscientious workman, 
be it man or woman. Work is work, and should be compen- 
sated for accordingly. Of her statement that woman is more 
insincere than man, we have no word; it needs none, for the 
statement is utterly without foundation in fact. What if 
some woman did take money from her husband's pockets 
when he was asleep, to "supply reasonable needs?" He was 
just as mean in keeping their joint earnings and defrauding 
her of her honest dues, though I would by no means defend 
her conduct. 1 1 was reprehensible, but not more so than his. 

S. C. Ll. J. 

There is always room for a man of force, and he makes 
room for many. — Emerson. 
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The New Covenant: "Dr. Miner and Dr.Bartol celebrated 
the Fourth on the 5th, at Walden Pond, in a discussion of the 
question, 'Whether total abstinence is a duty with persons in 
health.'" 

Social Science Journal, — Woman is quietly taking her 
place. " Miss Kate A. Sanborn, who has acquired quite a 
reputation throughout New England, through her lectures on 
English Literature, will take that chair in Smith College, the 
coming year." 

Northwestern Christian Aehoxate.—Hety to spread the 
news: "Rev. Joseph Cook has written a letter to the New 
York Observer, in which he asserts and argues that he is not 
a spiritualist. He desires to have it understood that he is 'a 
vehement anti-materalist, and an equally vehement anti-spir- 
itualist'" 

The Independent contains the following temperance address 
in a nnt-shell: "The Philadelphia county prison, house of 
correction and almshouse are all overcrowded, while in Pot- 
ter and Washington counties these institutions are all empty. 
In the latter counties no license is granted for the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks." 

The Independent. — Let's all make a scrap-book. "Those 
who have watched General Garfield during his long career in 
Congress must often have been struck with his remarkable 
facility in discussing at short notice any question that may 
arise. This is largely due to the fact that he has for twenty 
years been accumulating what is perhaps now the best collec- 
tion of scrap-books in the country." 

The Jewish Advance, quoting the Jewish Chronicle, says : 
"On Wednesday, June 9th, the honorable degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law was conferred upon Professor Sylvester by the 
University of Oxford. This is the 6rst time the distinction 
has been bestowed upon a Jew, and we are extremely glad 
that the person who has earned it is one who is celebrated 
entirely for his academical attainments, and not because of 
large commercial operations." 

Universalis! Herald. — Why not call on Providence for all 
of the hard jobs? "A Connecticut deacon was attaching a 
poor and feeble pair of oxen to a very large load of wood. A 
neighbor asked him how he expected to get so large a load of 
wood to market with so poor a team. The deacon replied he 
expected to have some assistance from Divine Providence. 
His neighbor asked him whether it would not be well to dis- 
pense with the oxen and let Providence draw the whole load." 

The Unitarian Herald. — There are books that can't be 
read through clouds of tobacco smoke. "A correspondent 
of a contemporary cites an extract from a letter addressed to 
him by Mr. Robert Browning, which will be read with inter- 
est. The poet is referring to the obscurity of his style, and 
says : ' I can have little doubt that my writing has been in the 
main too hard for many I should have been pleased to com- 
municate with ; but I never designedly tried to puzzle people, 
as some of my critics have supposed. On the other hand, I 
never pretended to offer such literature as should be a substi- 
tute for a cigar or game at dominoes to an idle man. So per- 



haps, on the whole, I get my deserts and something over — 
not a crowd, but a few I value more.'" 

The Alliance.— The Rev. Clayton Wells tells us in this pa- 
per " Why we should always attend Church." First, because 
it helps ourselves by giving strength to our thoughts and pur- 
poses, and by developing our moral and religious nature; 
second, it helps the minister; third, it helps the church; 
fourth, "it helps the community. The moral tone of any 
community depends very largely on its churches and its Sab- 
baths. If nominal church-goers become negligent, the out- 
side community will not go to church. The example of every 
neglector of the Sabbath wqrship is so far an obstruction 
placed before the door of the church to keep others away. 
The community in general can never be persuaded to sur- 
mount these obstacles and press in. But if each one will re- 
move from without the door to within the pew, the hindrances 
turn into helps. If the friends of a church will attend, stran- 
gers will be sure to do so also." 

The Universalisi Herald contains a letter from London, 
England, dated June 6, l98o, from which we clip the fol- 
lowing: "The Byron statue in Hamilton gardens was un- 
veiled yesterday at one o'clock, by Lord Houghton, in the 
presence of a small company. * * To conceive a fitting 
statue for so myriad-minded an author, was no light task. * 
* Mr. R. C. Belt has represented the poet sitting in deep re- 
pose, and, with the manuscript of 'Childe Harold' upon his 
knee, contemplating from the rock which supports his colos- 
sal figure, the ocean which was his delight. At his feet 
crouches the Newfoundland dog. Boatswain, whose epitaph 
his noble master could not write without a fling at his human 
brethren and sisters for their inferior fidelity and constancy." 

The Social Science Journal tells us that Madame Dora 
d'Istria (Princess Roltzaff Massalsky), the well-known writer 
on Social Science subjects, is about to visit America. In a 
letter to the Boston Advertiser, Grace A. Oliver says of 
Madame d'Istria and her contemplated visit: "America 
should honor in her a worthy citizen of the republic of let- 
ters ; one born to highest rank and of most ancient race, who 
has chosen the better part of identifying herself with pro- 
gress, culture and free thought, and has thus alike honored 
herself and her race. • • • From all the great nations 
of Europe she has grateful recognition, and heartfelt, cordial 
greetings from great thinkers; let America and its women 
give her the most friendly welcome, and eagerly embrace the 
opportunity when it offers itself of extending the hand of fel- 
lowship to one of the greatest women the age has known, to 
one who has done a noble and unselfish work without desire 
of recognition or fame." 

The Commonwealth. — The following communication de- 
serves a place in the columns of a paper committed to the 
faith in the divinity of every soul, the sanctity of every race, 
the humanity of all mankind: 

AN EDUCATED ALEUT. 

Editor Commonwealth : — Died at Providence Hospital, 
Washington, D. C, May 8th, 1880, George Tsaroff, an Alent 
Indian, born in the Archipelago about 1858, and an employe 
of the Smithsonian, probably the only educated Aleut known 
to history. 

Considering the circumstances of George TsarofTs life, it 
seems only proper that its close, at the age of twenty-two 
years, should bring him to the knowledge of the readers of 
the Commonwealth. It must have been about fifteen years 
ago that a neglected orphan child took refuge on board W, 
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H. Dall's ship, in the Alaska seas. The relatives with whom 
he lived had beaten and abused him, and his swift instinct 
carried him to the only person likely to redress his wrongs. 
The affectionate little fellow soon wound himself round his 
friend's heart. Although only a boy himself Mr. Dall had 
begun to think seriously of the unhappy fortunes of the Al- 
euts, so recently confronted with our civilization. It seemed 
to him that one educated Aleut would be a better argument 
for justice than any that a stranger could bring, and, meet- 
ing no opposition, Mr. Dall brought the boy as far as Ann 
Arbor, where he intrusted him to his friend. Prof. Harring- 
ton. Never was there a happier thing done. The boy re- 
sponded to every touch, and with inherited, if long dormant, 
instincts appreciated every step in civilization, and so soon 
accepted Christianity that he forgot he had ever had any rud- 
er faith. When he became of age his warm attachment to 
Mr. Dall induced him to beg permission to come to Wash- 
ington. With the readiness always shown by Prof. Baird in 
such cases, employment was soon found for him in the upper 
hall of the Smithsonian, where, under the same roof as his 
benefactor, and surrounded with memorials of his race, he 
passed a happy life, dreaming of future service as a collector. 
It was there that I saw him first. As Mr. Dall's mother, I 
had a claim upon him, in his own eyes, which made him a 
devoted friend. He was short and slightly made, with a 
clear, yellow skin, black hair, and eyes a little aslant. When 
he walked with me in the street he was always mistaken for 
a member of the Japanese embassy. It was his pleasure to 
remember my birthday, and gift-days of every sort, and the 
little presents he brought were pleasant beyond expectation. 
They were chosen with refined taste and true oriental, sense 
of color. The beauty of life filled him with adoring wonder. 
He was never tired of climbing to the tower to see the lights 
of the great city spring up along the avenues in the winter 
dusk, and his whole face was on fire when he told me how 
rosy summer sunset bathed the white dome of the capitol. 
His trust in God was like that of a babe in its mother. Per- 
haps it was blind; if so, it was a blindness sustained by na- 
ture and religion. 

Mr. Dall is now on his third voyage to Alaska. Just as 
he was on the point of leaving, neither of us having had a 
suspicion that George was not well, he was told that the boy 
had passed the night on a sofa in the house where he took 
his meals, as he could not climb the stairs to his room in the 
tower. Going to him at once, Mr. Dall found him in a high 
fever. Dr. Kidder, hastily summoned, soon came in dismay 
to say that George had but a short time to live. He was re 
moved to the hospital, where his delicate taste and refined 
cleanliness were gratified by such care as the Sisters of Char- 
ity alone know how to give. From that time until the week 
of bis death I saw him nearly every other day, and kept him 
supplied with the wild flowers he loved, and which he had 
often brought to me. Could I have known when the end 
would come I should not have left him as I did three days 
before his death. During those three days several of my 
friends saw him. On the day of his departure Mrs. Voor- 
hees, knowing he was dying, went up to see if he had any last 
desire. He put out his hand to grasp that of "Warder's 
mother," but only shook his head and passed gently away in 
less than half an hour. The best part of the storv may now 
be told in the words of the kind-hearted actuary of the Smith- 
sonian : 

"Wathi*gton,May 10, 1 880.— My Dear Mrs.Dall: — I write 



to inform you that George Tsaroff died on Saturday, at 11 A. 
m. I saw him on Thursday and on Friday, and he was 
bright and cheerful. He fully realized his situation ; and, 
while reluctant to leave this world, which he said was so 
beautiful and good, he had no fears of the future. He placed 
his trust in God, and said he knew He would do right. His 
faith and hope were cheering. If we could but imitate his 
example ! The Calvary Baptist church members (with whom 
George had associated himself, because the place was near his 
home) took a great interest in htm. They visited him fre- 
quently, and the minister saw him just before he died. They 
asked that he might be buried from the church, and the boys 
in his Sunday School class were his pall-bearers. The fu- 
neral took place on Sunday afternoon, and there was a large 
attendance. Quite a number of the Smithsonian employes 

were present, among them Dr. , who had not been in a 

church for many years. The remarks of the minister were 
what we could have desired. The body was interred in the 
Congressional cemetery, where we procured a lot. He has 
left some articles of clothing which might go to some of the 
poor boys in his Sunday School. Do you approve of this ? 
His trunk and letters, etc., will be kept for Mr. Dall. Poor 
George has left the best of all legacies — a good name. He 
was beloved and respected by all who knew him. He made 
the world better and brighter by his sunny smile, cheerful, 
wise and pure character. He has not lived in vain. Very 
truly yours, Wm. J. RHEEse." 

Caroline H. Dall. 



THE ROBIN. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

My old Welsh neighbor over the way, 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 

Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 

And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 
Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 

From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 

" Nay 1" said the grandmother ; " have you not heard, 

My poor, bad boy ! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 

Carries the water that quenches it ? 

" He brings cool dew in his little bill, 

And lets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 

Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 

" My poor Bron rhuddyn 1 my breast-burned bird 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb. 

Very dear to the heart of Our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him 1" 

"Amen!" I said to the beautiful myth; 

"Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well : 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 

To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 

" Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 

Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of Our Lord are all 

Who suffer like Him i» D ^f ti f^«"@ 60 Q 
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" Unity " Sunday School Lessons. — Series V. 

PiblUM bj "Unity," Row 57, 75 luiuon St, Chisago, Ilia. 
OntStt (lOItMoos.) lOcti. & or man Kta, S eta. aath. 

CHANGING, 

AND THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

BY W. C. GANNETT. 

(The references are to the one-volume " Works," Ainer. Edition, 
and the new one- volume " Life," ot Channing.) 

Lesson VI. 

The Three Points of Unitarianism : 
(i) Moral Perfection. 

What is this Unitarianism, which Channing and his brother- 
Liberals taught ? 

1. Its Name hints its l>elicf that God is One, and that Jesus 
Christ was but the Son of God: whereas the vast majority of Chris- 
tains arc "Tri unitarians," believing that God isThree in One, — 
"the Father, Son and Holy Spirit" and that Jesus Christ, the 
second of the three, is the Eternal God made visible in human 
form 1880 years ago. In the early Christian centuries Church 
Councils were held, books were written, mobs howled, blood was 
shed, to settle these mysteries of God's three fold and Christ's 
two fold nature ; and the Trinitarian opinions have been "Or 
thordoxy," i. c. the "right l>elief" ever since, while Unitarian 
opinions have been called "impiety, infidelity, atheism." Our 
New England Liberals came to think the Orthodoxy contrary 
both to Reason and the Bible ; and it was this old heresy 
come new again, that gave them name. ( Works, 371-5 ; 388.). 

Hut to the Liberals themselves this seemed a small point, 
after all, compared with another matter. It was not so much 
the human form, as the inhuman character of the God of Cal- 
vinism that made them heretics, — them and the Universalists. 
This God was contrary to Conscience. " The great controversies 
in the Church," says Channing, "may all be resolved into one 
question, -Is God indeed perfectly good ? " (Life, 190.) 

(The TV/*.— Why did they of old time care so much to settle those 
mysteries? See " Councils " in Cyclop. Why care so little now? Is 
"Three in One " a greater mystery than "All in One, and One in All ?" 
Arc not you yourself a mysterious "Twojn One *' — soul and body ? 
Why not accept the Trinitarian mysteries, as well as these ? — Does 
the God-Man" make God more real to your mind? May it not to 
many ? And, in case you thought all men corrupt by nature, would it 
not he relief to lielieve in one man who was God by nature ? — The Uni- 
versalis! heresy turned still more on the inhumanity of Calvinism. (See 
Lesson V.) The Unitarians were rationalists, besides. (See lesson VIII.) 

2. The Three Ureat Beliefs of Unitarianism, in con- 
trast with the I'uritan creed : — 

(1) Belief in Moral Perfection. 

(2) Belief in the Nobility of Human Nature. 

(3) Belief in the Use of Reason in Religion. 

A lesson, now, on each of these three points, — listening to 
Channing all the while. 

(Tilt Talk.— Contrast the "Five Points of Calvinism." Sec Cyclop. 
Tap them for memory by a catch- word made of their initials, phospkig- 
rs.) 

3. Moral Perfection. 

(1) In God: Perfect goodness, not omnipotence, the essence of 
God. Calvinism said the " Sovereignty," Unitarianism said 
the " Fatherhood," of God. It was only a difference of emphasis, 
for, of course, each added the other's word to its own : but, 
practically, emphasis makes a great difference with doctrines. 
What the Calvinistic emphasis led to, we saw in Lesson IV., — 
predestination, eternal Hell, vicarious punishment. The Uni- 
tarians and Universalists thought, — All this wouldbe diabolical ; 



not even human ; much less, divine. The Bible, if it seems to 
say it, is misunderstood. The righteousness of God makes it 
impossible. — "We believe in the Moral Perfection of God. Not 
because his will is irresistible, but because his will is the' perfec- 
tion of virtue, we pay him allegiance." — (Works, 376, 317, 249.) 
" Is not the character of God as a Moral Parent, an Infinite 
Fullness and Fountain of Perfection, who has no other end in 
creation than to communicate his own life to his children,— is 
not this the truth of truths?" (Life, 377.) — " Leave us aGud 
worthy of our love and trust." (Works, 377-8; 396-8; lift, 
185.) 

(The Talk. — Is not every special trust, at bottom, simple trust in the 
Goodness of (pod? Try your faiths and see. Whence comes to us that 
central trust? — The doctrine of God's Ix>ve may be exaggerated in its 
turn so as to ignore his Justice. Does not " Fatherhood mean both? 
Can true love ignore justice ? Are Unitarians open to this charge? Are 
Universalists? — Are the words, above, too strong, — "diabolical," etc? 
Is Channing's " central gallows " an unjust word? Is it bigoted or harsh 
to use such words in the case? Which really seems the blasphemy— 
these words alniut such doctrines, or the doctrines themselves? Yet re- 
member two things; that these doctrines are softened now by Ortho- 
doxy, — only softened, however: and that each one of the cruel doctrine* 
crudely sytut>oti/cs some great tact, some real law, of God's Providence. 
Try them, — see if you can trace the kernel through the shell.) 

(2) In yesus Christ : His character, not his office nor hit in- 
spiration, the glory of Jesus. — "I desire, indeed, to know 
Christ's rank in the universe ; but rank is nothing save as it 
proves and manifests superior virtue. It is the mind which gives 
dignity to the office, not the office to the mind. All glory is o( 
the soul. The ground of love to Christ is his spotless purity, his 
moral perfection, his unrivalled goodness, — the resplendent im- 
age of the rectitude of God." (Works, 318.) — "Who best knows 
Christ?" (Works,3H).)--"l love Christ for"etc. (Works.yil.) 
— "To exalt human nature," to save it from sin, not punishment, 
was the purpose of his work on earth. ( Works, 250-253.) 

(The Talk. — Is Jesus more or less a helper, if we think of him asone 
who really won his character, as we have to win ours?) 

(3) In Man: Character, not feeling and not creed, the test 
of Religion. The Unitarians were often charged with believing 
in " mere morality. " The charge is, in essence, true : it is a 
charge that they believe in mere God-likeness. — "The true love of 
God is the same thing with the love of virtue, rectitude and good- 
ness." (Works, 381.)— "The grand heresy is to substitute any- 
thing, whether creed or form or church, for character, for good- 
ness, which is essentially, everlastingly and by its own nature, 
lovely, glorious, divine." (Works, 443-4.)— "Piety and Mor- 
ality." (Life, 230-1.) 

And all this is summed up in "Central Truths," (Life, 374-S;) 
or, more shortly, in a noble passage, " Moral Perfection, the 
Great Idea,— the very essence of God," (Works, 283;) or, still 
more shortly, in this definition of Religion: "True Religion is 
the worship of a Perfect Being who is the author of perfection 
to those who adore him. On this ground, and on no other, re- 
ligion rests." (Works, 249.) 

(The Talk.— What think you is "Piety," and what, "Morality?" 
With Channing's definition of Religion, compare K. K. Abbot's: "lte- 
ligion is the effort of man to perfect himself." Which do you like best?) 

Copyright, 1S80, by W. C. Gannktt. 



" I can endure no sectarian bonds." 

" Let me learn to be silent on subjects where I am ignorant.— 
Every sect has its cant, and there is danger of being blindly led 
by it." 

"Virtue does not consist in feeling, but in acting from a sense 
of duty." 
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Antioch College. 

Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, offers to both sexes thor- 
ough instruction, preparatory and collegiate, by an experi- 
enced faculty of five professors, in ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, the natural and the modern sciences, 
and literature. Special attention will be given to fitting young 
men for Harvard or Yale in a three-years course. The College 
is situated in a quiet, beautiful and healthful village, is pro- 
vided with all necessary buildings and apparatus, and has for 
its regular preacher a Unitarian minister, thus securing liberal 
religious services to all who desire to attend them. Total ex- 
penses for the year from $150 to $200 Address for catalogue 
or further information, S. C. Derby, President. 



Prospect Hill School. 

For young ladies. Greenfield, Mass. Opens Sept. 15th 
Apply to 

" J. F. MOORS, Principal. 



Board and tuition $350 a year. 
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UNITY PUBLICATIONS. 
Three bound volumes of UNITY, a complete file, making a 
missionary library in itself, valuable for reference, and still 
more valuable to lend. Each of these volumes contain papers 
worthy of a permanent place in the home of the believer in 
the UNITY, based on Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 

Vol. I. of Unity, then known as The Pamphlet Mis- 
sion, indexed and bound in flexible cover, making a neat 
book of 296 pages. Price 50 cents, by mail 60 cents. * This 
volume contains 

\V.C. Gannett's "Destructive and Constructive Liberalism," 
John \V. Chadwick's Paper on "Voltaire," 

O. B. Frothingham's "Spirit of the New Truth," 
Robert Collyer's "Retreat, Not Victory," 

T. B. Forbush's "Evolution of Religion." 

Besides valuable papers by Dr. Thomas, Jas. Freeman Clarke, 
Revs. Savage, Simmons, Snyder, and others. 

Vol. II., same form and price as above, contains 

T. W. Higginson's famous article on "The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions," 

Brooke Herford's National Conference Sermon on "Out- 
spokenness in Religious Life," 
Rabbi Kohler on "The Old Testament," 

J. Ll. Jones on "The Liberal Sunday School,'* 

And other papers by Messrs. Samuel Longfellow, Herbert, 
Learned, J. H. Allen, Blake, Wendte, Bixby, and others. 

Vols. III. and IV., indexed and bound together, half 
leather, making a volume of 388 pages, sent for $1.75 ; by 
mail $2.00. This book contains the twelve articles on 

"The Growfh of Doctrine, or the Old-New Creed," 



"Trinity-Unity," 
" Incarnation," 
".Miracles," 
" Inspiration," 
"Predestination," 
"Original Sin," 

Also the eleven studies of 



" Vicarious Atonement," 
"Conversion," 
" The Kingdom of God," 
"Immortality," 
"Heaven and HelL" 
" Prayer," 
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'Bryant," 
" Longfellow," 
" Lowell," 
"Whittier," 
"Holmes," 



"Thoreau." 
"Whipple," 
"John Fiske," 
" Draper," 

" Emerson" (Poet), 



"Emerson" (Essayist), 

J. Vila Blake's most affective "Letter to a Friend," on Nat- 
ural Religion ; Dr. Julia Holmes Smith's Paper on "Southern 
Women ;" three series of Unity S. S. Lessons ; eighteen of 
F. L. Hosmer's selections of Scripture, "Old and New," 
and other valuable matter. 

The three volumes of Unity, Complete, to March x, 
1880, sent by express at buyer's expense, for $2.25. 
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No. 1. — "The Unitarian movement in America, and Chan- 
Ding's Relation to it," by W. C. Gannett. Five cents per 
single copy ; 25 cents per dozen ; $2.00 per hundred. 
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WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. A Centennial Memory. 
. By Charles T. Brooks. With 9 illustrations. 16010. 
Price, $1.50. 

"Mo lire man, woman or child can read It without wishing to 
know more or one whom Laboultye described as that ' good man,' 
who. all his lire, consumed by one sentiment and one Idea, son eh t 
truth and Justice with all the force or his Intellect, and loved God 
and man with all the strength of bis heart," ears the Christian 
Register." 

REMINISCENCES OF DR. WM. E. CHANNING. By Eliza- 
beth Palmer Prabody. i vol., i6ma, 460 pages. 
Price, $2.00. * 

These reminiscences of Dr. Channlng, by a life-long intimate 
friend, come with peculiar significance at this centennial of his 
birth. Bays the author, If I bare succeeded In bringing the liv- 
ing, breathing, suffering;, and rejoicing man whom I Knew to the 
common heart, I shall be satisfied.'' 

DR. CHANNING'S LATEST SERMONS. The Perfect Life. 
In twelve discourses. By William Ellkry Channing, 
D. D. Edited from his manuscripts by his nephew, 
William Henry Channing. i2mo. Price, $1 50. 

"The pulpit of the present day is In great danger of losing Its 
dignity. For this, as well as other reasons, we welcome these dis- 
courses of Dr. Channing. They are written In a fresh and pure 
style, and express lofty thoughts In simple yet noble language, 
we marvel that they have not been previously given to the public." 
—BtbUntluea Sacra. 

CHANNING AND LUCY AIKEN. Correspondence of Wm. 
Ellery Channing, D. !_>., and Lucy Aiken, from 1826 
to 1842. Edited by Anna Le Breton. t2mo. Price, 
$2.00. 

This correspondence of twenty years, on the death of Or. Chan- 
ning, and according to previous agreement, fell Into the hands of 
Hiss Aiken, who gavo It to the editor or this book, In which Dr. 
Cbannlng's letters and the most or Hiss Aiken's now appear for the 
first time. 

DR. BARTOL'S PEN PORTRAITS OF CHANNING AND OTH- 
ERS. Principles and Portrait*. By Rev. C . A. Bar- 
TOL. I vol., i6mo. Uniform with "Radical Problems" 
and the Rising Faith." Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Bartol's "Portraits" Include Shakspeare, Channing, Bush- 
nell, Weiss, Garrison, and William H. Hunt. Dr. Ripley, In the 
Tribune says of this book, " His pages indicate. If not a marvelous- 
ly wide range of reading, a familiar acquaintance with the chalcest 
literature ; out he never allows the weight of his learning" to Im- 
pair tbe saliency of bis mind, or Interrupt the silvery flow of his 
thought, which glides like water from a living spring through gras- 
sy meadows sua waving fields." 

DR. CHANNING'S COLLEAGUE. Memoir of Ezra Stiles 
Gannett. By his son, Wm. Gannett. With Portrait 
I vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

This book gains renewed Interest during the Channing Centen- 
nial, as the lives of these men were so closely allied. Dr. Gannett 
will be remembered as first the collesgue snd afterward the succes- 
sor of Dr Channing; whose working life, from 1834 to 1871, coin- 
cided with a most Interesting and momentous period In tbe history 
of religious thought in this country. 

" We think the most devoted Mend and admirer of Dr. Gannett 
must be perfectly satisfied with bis son's thorough understanding 
or his lire and work, of his trials and triumphs over disease and 
weakness of the flesh," says the Dotty Advertiser. 

" We have here s fine specimen or that rarest of all literary pro- 
ducts,— a truthful biography. We have read it from beginning to 
end without any arrest of judgment, any qualification of perfect 
sympathy, any questioning as to the wisdom or fitness of what it 
contains, or the omission of anything which ought to have had 
place in it," says the Christian ReoitUr. 

tW Readers of the "UNITY" can obtain these books of 
any Bookseller, or the Publisher will mail them postpaid on 
receipt of advertised price. 

Send for our General Catalogue of Books. 

Roberts Brothers, ()/ 

299 Washington St., - BOSTON. 
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THE BIBLE OF TO-DAY- 

By John W. Chadwick. 
Octavo, Olotla. Extra, S1.30. 

" The need of some such work is keenly felt by thousands 
of intelligent persons who are not in a position to make am 
adequate study of the elaborate works in which this criticism 
has written its comments, yet earnestly desire to know w/hat 
conclusions the various scholars who have made studies of 
the subject have reached." — N. Y. Evening Pott. 

'.'It must recommend itself to every sincere student of the 
Bible."— Portland Prat. 



WHAT 18 THE BIBLE. 

|By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
16mo. Olotla, Sl-OO. 

"We have nothing bnt admiration for the spirit of 
book, and its moderation and fairness of statement and argn- 
gument" — Unitarian Review. 

"We know of no treatise in which information so large 
and various upon a theme of superlative importance is made 
accessible to those who have neither the leisure nor the train- 
ing for prolonged investigation." — N. Y. Sun. 
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With the next number, Unity enters upon its sixth volume, 
the last half of its three years life. It desires to render grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the many kind words and kindlier 
deeds that have encouraged it on its way thus far. It has no 
new departures to announce. The policy and principles of 
the past it expects to keep in view, and work along in the even 
tenor of its way. But it is hoped that the removal of the ed- 
itor to Chicago, and the consequent increased activity and in- 
terest in the missionary work he represents, will enable him 
to give to the subscribers a little better Unity and to Unity 
a much larger list of subscribers. Particular attention is di- 
rected to the following departments of Unity in the coming 
volume : 

The Unity Club. 

Under this head will be devoted a page of each number to 
the study of that phase of social helpfulness and intellectual 
co-operation, represented by the various literary and educa- 
tional societies that may be grouped around this name. The 
usefulness of such a department is made apparent to one who 
reads Miss Beat's report in Unity of Aug. I, now to be ob- 
tained in our Leaflet No. 2. Reports of work accomplish- 
ed, programs of study, questions, difficulties, and helpful hints 
for this department are solicited. 

The Study Table. 

Efforts will be made to increase the importance of this de- 
partment. More atteution will be given to brief notices of 
new books likely to interest the readers of Unity. In addi- 
tion, each number will contain a report on the activities of the 
book-makers, a glance at current literature, and once every 
four or six weeks a column of gleanings from the Quarterlies 
and Reviews, by one who is a close student of this class of 
literature. Acknowledgments will be made of all books and 
pamphlets sent to this office, giving price, size, and publish- 
ers ; but only such books will be reviiwed as we may deem of 
interest to those who work for and with Unity. 

Conference Reports. 

The meeting of the Natioual Conference at Saratoga, Sept. 
si to 24, will be followed in rapid succession by the autumnal 
meetings of the several State Conferences in the West. While 
our space forbids extended reports, pains will be taken to 
give in Unity columns the important results of these Confer- 
ences, together with some of the bright things said. Diubt- 
less more good things find utterance in these smaller Confer- 
ences among the liberals of the West than at our more pre- 
tentious annual gatherings, and more of these utterances will 
probably be found in our columns than in those of any other 
publication. 

Contributed Articles. 

In this volume will be completed that series of papers on 
"Liberal Preachers Out of the Pulpit," in England, already be- 
gun, as follows : 

1. Arnold Prof. N. P. Gilman. 

2. Robert Browning Prof. C. C. Everett. 

3. Carlyle R. A. Griffin. 

4. Frances Power Cobbe Mrs. S. B. Beals. 

5. " George Eliot " 2 J , W. Chadwick. 

6. Huxley C. D. B. Mills. 

7. Geo. MacDonald Mrs. A. W. Brotherton, 

8. Morley J. H. Crooker. 

9. F. W. Newman F. K. Gillette, 

10. Ruskin Prof, Jas. MacAlister. 

11. Spenser Prof. J. T. Bixby. 

12. Tennyson Prof. James K. Hosmer. 

13. Tyndall T. B. Forbush. 

The Sunday-School. 

Under this head will be continued the publication of 
Unity Lessons. Mr. Gannett's course on Channing and 
the Unitarian Movement in America is to be extended to 
twelve lessons, and will be completed about the first of No- 
vember. The following is the perfected course: 
Twelve Conversational Lessons, intended chiefly for the older 
classes. 

1. The Boy Channing. 

2. Channing finding out what he was made for. 



3. Channing the Preacher. 

4. The Puritan Faith of our Forefathers. 

5. The Unitarian Movement in America. 

6. The Three Points of Unitarianism : (1) The Supremacy 

of Character. 

7. (2I The Nobility of Human Nature. 

8. (3) The Use of Reason in Religion. 

9. "Channing Unitarianism" — its Transient and its Per- 

manent Elements. 

10. Channing the Reformer. 

11. Channing the Philanthropist. 

12. Charming at Home. 

Advertisements. 

We desire once more to call attention to our advertising de- 
partment. Our limited space warrants rigid selection. Oar 
rates are so low as to call for no discounting, and in addition 
to our regular constituency of intelligent reading people, we 
frequently have occasion to distribute large numbers of special 
issues, as in the present issue. The patronage of publisher 
particularly solicited. 

Lend a Hand. 

Edward Everett Hale proposed to regenerate the world by 
a simple application to morals of " iox 1 = 10." A still more 
simple statement from the multiplication table will put Unity 
on a very hopeful footing, viz.: ax 1=2. Will every subscri- 
ber add another, and thus help us work out Unity's lesson 
in multiplication for the next six months ? 
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THE IOWA UNITY. 

The Iowa Association of Unitarian and other In- 
dependent Churches desired to circulate a good 
many copies of its Secretary's report for the past 
year, and to reach as many people as possible with 
some thoughts about our work, or workers, and our 
methods. There seemed no better way of doing 
this than through the columns of Unity. And as 
the editorship of this paper has a happy facility in 
resting on different shoulders, it was suggested that 
possibly it might rest upon Iowa for an issue, thus 
giving brief needed rest to those who have borne 
many burdens, and giving Iowa a chance to say its 
say. This arrangement was made, and in this num- 
ber of Unity Iowa speaks. It hopes that its word 
may have some interest, not only for the dwellers 
on its own beautiful prairies, but for our fellow- 
workers everywhere. 

Why may not the workers in different States issue 
a number of Unity occasionally? Shall we not 
have, before long, an Ohio number, a Michigan 
number, a Wisconsin number, and numbers by oth- 
er States? Tell us what you are doing, what you 
hope to do, and tell us especially how you hope to 
do. 

The Iowa Association will circulate one thousand 
copies of the Iowa Unity in Iowa. It is hoped 
that many of those into whose hands it may come 
will be roused to deeper interest in our work, and 
will themselves become subscribers to Unity. 



PREACHERS. 



In a true church, made up of men and women 
who are in earnest, who have clear convictions as 
to the importance of great principles, all will be, in 
a measure, preachers. All, by word and work, will 
teach the essential truth. But long experience has 
led to division of labor in the church as well as in 



the factory. The church work will be better done 
if there are certain ones upon whom its direction 
is put. Hence the preacher. A preacher is one 
whose own ardent convictions have impelled to the 
work, and whose fitness for the work has been 
recognized by the church. 

The true preacher has deep convictions as to the 
importance of definite work. If, then, we desire to 
obtain genuine preachers, we must state what the 
work is, and what are the general methods we pur- 
sue. To expect to enlist men and inspire them 
with enthusiasm by declaiming of airy nothings, by 
telling them that there is no work to be done that 
can be clearly stated, and that all pursuit of rational 
method is bigoted, by declaring that upon no found- 
ation we intend to rear an unlimited unknown — to 
expect this is the wildest lunacy. Talk about truth 
and freedom and love and work, in the abstract, 
may be well enough at times ; but a hungry man is 
more moved by concrete bread and butter than by 
any philosophy as to their molecular composition. 
In religion men want freedom, indeed, but it is 
freedom in doing something ; they want not only 
that you should talk about truth, but the evidence 
that there is something that you think is true. Dis- 
cussions about love never yet woke the faintest 
Platonic thrill in the breast of man or woman ; but 
the incarnate spirit that looks through flashing 
eyes, and pulsates in healthy cheeks, and through 
friendly lips speaks words of love, will lead them 
up the noblest heights of human endeavor and con- 
secration. 

A dead universe that shall finally lapse into an 
infinite chaos can never arouse in men the martyr 
devotion that leads to joyful work, or it may be to 
still more joyful death, Only when there is among 
men the recognition from grass to star of the Power 
and Wisdom that are everywhere present, can the 
deeper pulses of the life thrill, and the soul be irra- 
diated with the love that rejoices in light or dark- 
ness, in joy or suffering, in life or death, only so the 
God of love be served. In proportion as we show 
that we have great work to do, that we are inspired 
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to this work by love of God and love of man, that 
the work is founded upon the veracity of the Uni- 
verse, shall we call to bur help the noble souls in 
whom the martyr spirit is to-day as full and strong 
as at any period of the past. 

It is to this martyr spirit that our appeal must be 
made. It has in a measure been overlooked. A 
broad education, the society of educated people, 
work in an organized church surrounded by all that 
wealth and civilization can procure, — these, perhaps 
unconsciously, have often been inducements to enter 
the ministry. He is very foolish who would depre- 
ciate education, good society, and all the charms 
that come at the bidding of wealth and civilization ; 
but when these are pursued as the ultimate aim in 
the life of the minister, the character at once be- 
comes dwarfed, and blackest midnight shuts out 
every gleam of divine light from the soul. When 
these are held out as inducements to enter the min- 
istry, we at once put that work upon the same finan- 
cial basis as farming or manufacturing, and on this 
basis the ministry has not a shadow of a chance. 
The customary business and professional pursuits 
can win these prizes much more rapidly and largely. 
Hence when appealed to in this way, the noblest 
spirits will turn to the best methods of reaching the 
end presented. So far as the ministry has been re- 
cruited by men moved by such motives, it has been 
filled with selfishness and incompetence and spirit- 
ual darkness,by men who were conscious of inabil- 
ity to win the first prizes, and so took up with the 
readiest means of winning inferior ones. 

When a fearful disease has laid its grip upon a 
stricken city ; when the doomed train has broken 
through the sham bridge ; when human rights are 
in peril ; the physicians and nurses and soldiers do 
not stop to dicker as to pay before they rush with 
eager enthusiasm to the rescue. They go to the 
work with unselfish devotion, scarce knowing if any 
money compensation is to be theirs. Every great 
moral movement, whether in heathen or Christian 
lands, among Catholics or Protestants, has been 
led by this enthusiasm of humanity, not by the 
enthusiasm of money ; has been inspired by devo- 
tion to great principles of right and justice and 
liberty, not by hopes of personal gratification, of 
greater ease, of higher self-culture. 

Under the most favored circumstances the work 
of the genuine liberal preacher brings comparative 
poverty and many other limitations. In the large 
majority of cases it brings only a meagre living, 
much hard work, social ostracism in large measure, 
and a lack of much that is called culture in the 
world of science, letters, and art If our gospel is 



to call to its help the best workers, it must put this 
heroic side foremost. It must appeal to the noblest 
elements in human nature. It must show principles 
of supreme importance. It must pursue rational 
and noble methods. It must call for a consecration 
that rises above the estimates placed on life and 
work by a superficial civilization and a mechanical 
church. Such an appeal has never failed to meet 
large response. It will not fail to-day. 

MONEY. 

In carrying on any great work, money, or that 
which money represents, is essential. Money rep- 
resents teachers, schools, books, papers ; buildings 
for religious meetings on Sundays and on other 
days ; the care of the sick and the unfortunate and 
the depraved. Money for this work can be got 
generally only by asking it from those who have it 
If we are to ask for it with the confident faith that 
will get it, we must be clear in our own minds as to 
the work we want to do, as to the general methods 
we intend to pursue, and as to the supreme impor- 
tance of the work and the excellence of the meth- 
ods. Those who have money to give will give it, 
as a rule, only to a cause believed to be good and 
important and wisely conducted. They will usually 
gauge the value of the gift by the importance of 
the work. Go to a generous man of wealth with a 
trivial cause, and he will give a trivial sum. Go to 
him with a wise plan for a great school, a public 
library that shall help multitudes for all the future, 
a religious movement based upon eternal truths and 
carried on by rational methods, and he will give to 
it largely. 

Those of us who are carrying on Unitarian work 
must plan for work that is to go forward for centu- 
ries ; we must adopt the wisest methods ; we must 
be thoroughly convinced that money can be most 
wisely used in this work, and then we must ask for 
the money. We must ask in discreet, friendly, manly 
ways, indeed, but the asking must not be neglected. 
If we ask in this way, we shall get the money. 
Often it will be the widow's mite, or the small sum 
of the man dependent on the small income. Some- 
times it will be the small sum grudgingly given by 
the wealthy niggard as a salve to an uneasy con- 
science. Sometimes it will be the large sum gladly 
given by men and women whose native nobility of 
character has been broadened and deepened by the 
improvement of many opportunities for doing good, 
which their great wealth has brought them. 

But it is objected that this asking for money is 
begging. Yes, it is begging, and suppose it is. 
What are you that you should not beg for a cause 
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of supreme importance ? The man who is afraid 
or ashamed to ask money for a good cause is un- 
worthy of the cause. 

Again, it is objected that we may sometimes be 
refused. Oh yes, indeed, we shall often be refused. 
But what are we that we should not be refused ? Is 
your petty fear of a moment's discomfort because 
some man cannot see the glory of a great cause, 
and hence refuses your appeal, — is this petty fear 
to stand forever a tyrant over you, sealing your 
mouth that should be open in presentation of the 
claims of work for lack of which the world dies 
daily ? Out upon you for a coward and a fraud ! 
You are a seeker for personal ease, and not for the 
advancement of truth and righteousness. 

The worker for any great cause sinks self in the 
work. If for a time there comes disappointment 
and defeat, he does not mourn as if he had received 
a personal affront, but only that the work remains 
undone. If one whom he asks for help refuses the 
request, the worker does not think of the refusal as 
a personal indignity, but as a disadvantage to his 
cause. It is at first very hard to be refused a re- 
quest for help, especially when the large ability of 
the person asked is well known, without feeling a 
certain indignation toward the one who refuses. 
But this is very unwise. Probably the man cannot 
see the importance of the cause, and refuses 
honestly. Let no indignation on your part give 
him a greater prejudice against you and your cause. 
If you try gradually to educate him, it is very 
probable that in the course of twenty-five years he 
will change his view, and will give you fifty thous- 
and instead of the five hundred for which you 
originally asked. You will have helped that man 
mightily, and the good done to him by and by 
helps your cause. 

Forget self in our work. Realize the pressing 
needs of the work, and then ask help to meet those 
needs. Never make a refusal a personal matter, 
but determine, in time, to conquer the one who re- 
fuses. We shall find many who will give, in small 
sums and in large, and thank us for giving them 
the opportunity. 

RAISING MONEY. 

We attended recently a Unitarian Conference, at 
which a gentleman said to us : " You have brought 
in the element of begging ; hitherto we have got 
along without it." He intended the remark as a 
depreciation. In the perversity of our natural heart 
we regarded it as a word of the highest promise, 
for it proved that our talk about raising money had 
at least made an impression. People remembered 
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it, if only to criticise it. If raising money by ask- 
ing people to help a good cause is begging, then 
has begging become an exalted duty. If to ask a 
man to give a portion of his goods to help forward 
truth and goodness among men is to be a beggar, 
then beggars ought we all to be. 

One method of raising money is to pass the con- 
tribution box. It is a method so characteristic of 
religious meetings that a wag relates that two sail- 
ors, just cast from the angry waves upon a desert 
coast, appealed, each to the other, to lead in thanks- 
giving to God for so great deliverance. But words 
of prayer were not easy to their profane lips. They 
could not speak their thanksgiving. Then one of 
them, in opportune remembrance of religious meet- 
ings far away, and anxious that there should be some 
religious service, said, " Well, let 's pass the contri- 
bution box !" Perhaps the poor tailor was not so 
far wrong. There is genuine religious service in 
giving. Like some other old-fashioned things, the 
contribution box has many virtues. Not a few par- 
ishes pride themselves on never passing the box. 
Of course, a parish may be interested in good works, 
and may raise money for them by other methods 
than the contribution box. It so, it is well. But if 
it is a do-nothing parish, intent only on its own ele- 
gance and ease, it were better to pass the box twice 
at every service, as we have heard about among 
some African friends, if so a thrill of interest could 
be aroused in the needs of the world. 

Raising money by subscription is a well-tried 
method. Wisely followed it is a good method. 
The canvasser needs to go in a common sense way 
to the persons who ought to give, and ask them to 
do so. He should have a subscription book stating 
the object for which he is working and the amount 
to be raised. He should be able to advacate clear- 
ly and forcibly his object, if it be one with which 
givers arc not familiar. He snould be able to show 
that previous gifts have been wisely used and have 
aided the object. The fact that names are already 
recorded will influence not a few. Hence it is well, 
to get some good names to begin with. It is, of 
course, distressing to think of the meanness some- 
times used to get good names and large amounts to 
head a subscription paper. But the abuse of a thing 
is no good reason for its not being wisely used. 
Only be sure that our own methods are direct and 
manly, and we need not hesitate because others use 
false methods. 

We should try to interest wealthy men and wo- 
men in particular departments of our work for 
which they may have a special taste, which will lead 
them to contribute largely. This man will help a 
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public library, an art gallery, an industrial school, 
a book fund, a paper fund ; this woman will con- 
tribute to the fund for securing homes for destitute 
children, to the establishment of a school for train- 
ing teachers for the kindergarten, to building in ev- 
ery town a structure that shall be the center of its 
religious, moral, and reformatory activities. These 
persons, men and women, now live ; they are not 
mere myths. We need simply to find them out, 
open before them the work for which they have a 
natural bent, and they will enter it readily and 
gladly. 

The importance of Unitarian work should be so 
positively and persistently taught, it should be 
brought so favorably to the notice of men and wo- 
men of wealth, that they will be led to leave be- 
quests for its aid. Large sums of money are given 
away every year to inferior causes, which could 
have been turned in the direction of our nobler 
work, if at the right time and in the right way the 
friendly request had been made. Sometimes per- 
sons of wealth leave larger sums to their heirs than 
will really be helpful to them, and they know that 
this is so. They would gladly give something to a 
work that promised great and lasting good. Our 
work is in the direct line of civilization and pro- 
gress. It will always be of inestimable value. 
Show this fact to generous and wealthy liberals and 
they will gradually leave for the work generous be- 
quests. Every one of our State Conferences should 
be an incorporated body, that can receive and hold 
property legally. Then every one of our men and 
women should give to the Conferences, in small 
sums or in large, and should make themselves solici- 
tors in their behalf, to request those whom they can 
confidently approach to give or bequeath money 
and property for their use. 



WHERE TO LOOK FOR PREACHERS. 
The need of men and women to take up the work 
of the Unitarian ministry throughout the whole 
West is very great. In cities, large and small, in 
villages and country neighborhoods — everywhere it 
is possible to get a hearing and to interest people 
in the physical, moral, intellectual and spiritual 
growth of themselves, their children and their neigh- 
bors. The workers to occupy these fields must 
come largely from the fields themselves, so as to be 
permeated with the local atmosphere, understand 
the local conditions, be filled with the local spirit, 
and have strong local sympathies and associations. 
These men and women are now living in these 
fields. They entertain our thought in a certain 
nebulous way. They have the ability and the spirit 



to take up our work. We need to reach them, be- 
come acquainted with them, rouse them, show them 
the work and the methods, and they will enter upon 
the work with a great, deep gladness, as being the 
way in which they can give enduring expression to 
what they believe to be truest and purest. If we 
who are now in the work keep open eyes and hearts, 
we can find such workers and enlist them in our 
cause. It is a cause in which their own characters 
will blossom out in wondrous beauty ; in which 
they may lead multitudes to earnestness and strength 
of soul. 

SMALL GIFTS. 
The Scotch have a proverb, " Many a little makes 
a mickle," which we need to remember in getting 
money for our work. A good many dimes and 
quarters and dollars will foot up to a large amount. 
The small sums will be willingly given by m*ny 
people of small means. The givers will be the bet- 
ter for the gifts ; our work will be the stronger for 
the deeper sympathy and interest the givers will 
feel in it ; the gifts will make such a fund annually 
as will further wonderfully the influences that shall 
lead our times to deeper reverence, purer thought, 
sweeter living, more genuine religion. 



C(oNTI\IBUTED <§Jl\TICLES. 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



III. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 



BY PROF. C. C. EVERETT. 



Robert Browning is the most robust of modern 
poets. In certain aspects of his genius he would 
seem to belong rather to the Elizabethan age than 
to our own. His favorite form of composition is 
the dramatic. Even his shorter pieces he loves to 
call "dramatic poems." He puts what he has to 
say in the mouth of another, instead of speaking it 
himself. If the subject of the poem be a story, it 
is one of the actors in it that tells it to us. It might 
seem, then, difficult to get at the real thought of 
Browning. He might seem to be hidden, as Shak- 
speare is hidden, in his works. In spite, however, 
of the peculiarities just named, Browning is really 
the child of this nineteenth century. The age has 
few children that are truer to it than he. In spite 
of their dramatic form, his poems are subjective 
rather than objective. The actors on his stage are 
his puppets, and he reveals himself in them. An 
idea is working itself out through his dramas, and 
this idea it is, for the most part, easy to discern. 
Thus in regard to the great religious truths of life, 
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Browning is as clear a teacher as any other ; and 
the teaching of no one is more inspiring. 

Very prominent in his poems is his faith in our 
human life. It matters little what may be the con- 
ditions of life, faithful service is everywhere the 
same. Thus Pippa, the little silk-winder, sings : 

"All service ranks the same with God," 
and the poem that bears her name shows how her 
simple song of faith shaped the destinies of those 
so high above her that they seemed to her in an- 
other sphere. In the poem called "The Boy and 
the Angel," the boy wor. ing at his trade sang God's 
praises. But he wished to utter loftier adoration. 
He thought of the magnificent worship of the Pope, 
and longed that he 

" Might praise Him that great way and die." 

An angel took his place at his workman's bench, 
and he became Pope. But neither the praise of 
the Pope at St. Peters, nor that of the angel who 
sang while he plied the craftsman's task, could take 
the place of the songs of the boy at his labor. God 
said : 

"I miss my little human praise." 

What makes life so noble in the eyes of the poet 
is his faith in the great religious verities. In the 
presence of these infinite realities the differences 
between our human lives become as nothing. In 
the song of Pippa, just quoted, it was "with God" 
that " all service ranks the same," — even the fail- 
ures of life seem to Browning to mark its worth, 
for through these gaps appears its infinite back- 
ground. A life that is rounded and complete can 
point to nothing beyond itself; but a life that 
strives after something far beyond its present reach 
shows that it is allied to that which is above itself, 
and hints that it is rooted in the infinite. Thus in 
the noblest of his poems, " Rabbi Ben Ezra," he 
sings: 

"What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me." 

No one has uttered in clearer tones than Brown- 
ing, the soul's faith in its own immortality. I wish 
I could quote the whole of the poem called " Pros- 
pice," in which he strives to picture the moment of 
death. He would pass through it knowing the 
whole. He would face the darkness of it until at 
last 

"The black minute's at end. 
And the elements' rage, the fiend- voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend. 
Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou Soul of my soul I I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest 1" 

But even more fully and joyously uttered is the 
poet's faith in God. God and the soul are the only 
enduring realities : 

"Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand fast." 

On the lips of no poet or preacher has the word, 
God, greater height and depth of meaning than it 
has on the lips of Browning. As it is faith in God 
that gives it nobility and life, so it is faith in Him 
that gives the promise of immortality. It is, he 
tells us, 
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(1) "God's task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen." 

The faith in God which he utters is large and 
free. It is faith in an infinite love. It is faith that 
man cannot be nobler than the power to which he 
owes his life ; and if man can love, and the power 
that created him cannot, then man, in what is high- 
est and best, surpasses his Creator. 

(2) "Do I find love so full in my nature, God's ultimate gift. 
That I doubt his own love can compete with it? here 

the parts shift? 
Here the creature surpass the Creator ; the end, what 

began?" 

The faith in God which Browning holds is one that 
grows " out of a full knowledge of the questionings 
and doubts of this age of science and criticism. 
He has heard all that the age has to say f he has 
accepted what it has of truth ; he has yielded what 
it seemed to demand with right ; he has let go of 
forms that are shown to be unreal ; he has known 
the pang of the surrender of what is dearest to the 
heart. But yet his faith remains, and God seems 
only more real and more near to him for the 
changes that have affected the form of faith, but 
not its substance. The three poems that form the 
epilogue of the " Dramatis Personae," a work that 
is the ripest and mellowest product of its author's 
genius, should be studied very carefully if one 
would understand this aspect of his teaching. The 
first of the three utters in joyous strain the rapture 
of the old temple worship of a God that is over 
against the world : 

" When the singers lift up their voice, 
And the trumpets make endeavor, 

S&unding, 'In God rejoice!' 

Saying, 'In Him rejoice 
Whose mercy enduretb forever.' " 

The second utters, as it has rarely been uttered 
elsewhere, the anguish of unbelief. The great rev- 
elation that God had made of Himself seems to 
have passed away. There had been a moment 
when 

" We gazed our fill 
With upturned faces on as real a Face 
That, stooping from grave music and mild fire. 
Took in our homage. 

• • • • Was this true? 
Could man indeed avail, mere praise of his 
To help by rapture God's own rapture too?" 

But the vision had passed away. Slowly it had 
faded from the sight. 

"Awhile transpired 
Some vestige of a Face no pangs convulse, 
No prayers retard ; then even this was gone." 

• •••••• 

We shall not look up, know ourselves are seen. 
Speak, and be sure that we again are heard." 

Man shudders to find himself the highest being in 
the universe : 

" O, dread succession to a dizzy post, 

Sad sway of sceptre whose mere touch appalls 
Ghastly dethronement, cursed by those the most 
On whose repugnant brow the crown next falls." 

The third of the poems utters in glowing words the 
rapture of the hew faith. It shows the divineness 
that is immanent in the wt rld, the Providence that 

(1) "The Gramanao's Funeral." 
(a) "Saul." 
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marks off and watches ever each individual life 
and end. 

•' Why, whcre's the need of temple, when the walls 
O' the world are that? What use of swells and falls 
From Levite's choir, priest's cries, and trumpet's calls? 

"That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows." 

If this epilogue may be taken as the statement of 
his own belief, Browning thus gives us, as the fun- 
damental articles of his faith, a God immanent in 
the universe and a worship that is of the spirit 
rather than of form ; while in the " Natural Theol- 
ogy in the Island," where Caliban shapes for us his 
creed, we have the keenest satire turned against 
those who fancy that God is such an one as them- 
selves. 

IS UNITARIANISM FOR THE MASSES? 

M. A. SAFFORD. 



No, say some of the able and earnest Unitarians, 
who, with reason, are proud of the intellectual abil- 
ity of their sect, but, content with this alone, are 
indifferent to its religious zeal, and look with dis- 
favor upon the admission into its ranks of those 
ignorant persons who bring with them no wealth, 
no culture, nothing save their humanity. 

Yes, says the missionary worker who preaches in 
country school-houses, crowded to overflowing with 
eager listeners, who have come from three, four — 
yes, six and eight — miles away to attend a liberal 
meeting. 

Religion is for all. If Unitarianism is crammed 
with religion as " earth 's crammed with heaven," it 
will reach "nigh and low, rich and poor, the learned 
and the unlearned. It will then appeal to the hearts 
of those who do not think deeply, while appealing 
to both the heads and hearts of those who do. 

Unitarian theology has a charm for thinking peo- 
ple that cannot be resisted. It is rational and beau- 
tiful, hence they embrace it gladly, informing it 
with their own religious fervor, and becoming ear- 
nest workers. Now, the so-called masses are not 
composed of the ignorant alone, but count within 
their ranks many thoughtful persons. Scattered all 
over these Western prairies are men and women, 
engaged in manual labor, who are thinking deeply 
concerning life's great questions, who are reading 
what the best minds have given to the world con- 
cerning them, and are alive to the issues of the 
times. This thinking portion of the masses there 
is no difficulty in reaching through our teachings. 
But can we also reach the many who do not think? 
the many that, because of shallow brains or lack of 
education, joining one church or another, would 
have but little comprehension of its doctrines? 
Can we persuade such persons to leave off evil-do- 
ing, and join hands with us in working for the real- 
ization of the kingdom of heaven ? Can we avail 
ourselves of this large working force, that will la- 
bor less intelligently than those possessed of clearer 
mental vision, yet will labor earnestly, if once its 
sympathies are enlisted, and become in time a 
mighty power for good ? 
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We believe that Unitarianism is for these very 
people ; that it can reach them, educate them, save 
them, and that the more intellect it can bring to 
bear upon this work the better it will be done ; but 
we need to remember these words of Lowell : 
"All thought begins in feeling — wide 
In the great mass its base is hid. 
And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveless pyramid." 

We need to act upon the truth these lines express, 
by justly estimating the worth of the emotions, and 
awarding to them their rightful place in the work 
by which we strive to quicken religious thought and 
aspiration. Not that we would have less of intel- 
lectual force therein. The hand is not trained to 
direct rightly the " smooth stones of truth " against 
the " head of error," will be apt to miss the mark 
when aiming at its heart. 

Instead of complacently regarding our intellectu- 
al attainments, and asserting that the common peo- 
ple are not attracted toward us because they occu- 
py a lower mental plane, it were better that, with 
thankfulness for whatever knowledge we may pos- 
sess, we should devoutly seek for more, that shall 
teach us how to use the little that we have. 

In our preaching we need to supplant no intel- 
lectual ability by emotional fervor, but we do need 
so to warm thought with feeling that all shall feel 
the power of our words and be helped by them to 
nobler living, although some may not fully grasp 
their meaning. 

If upon the altars of our hearts the sacred fires 
of love for all men are kept ever brightly burning, 
whether we speak of the unity of God or of evolu- 
tion, of Jesus or of Buddha, of honesty or of rev- 
erence, our words will carry with them something 
of the inner glow, and will create an atmosphere 
so full of light and warmth that it must vivify the 
souls of all who hear. 

Let not these fires go out. Let them kindle the 
words and deeds of every Unitarian, and we shall 
no longer need to ask if our faith is for the masses. 

Humboldt, Iowa. 



UNITARIANISM IS ADAPTED TO THE 
MASSES. 



J. P. DAVIS. 



The proof of this proposition lies in the success 
of Unitarianism with the masses. During the re- 
cent Channing celebrations there was a large recog- 
nition by orthodox ministers, even of the Calvinistic 
order, of the w orth and influence of Channing and 
of Unitarianism. Mr. Beecher said in his pulpit 
that he " had come to think that Dr. Channing was 
himself the light of the world." The Alliance ad- 
mits that "Channing has made the Christian church 
sweeter and far more practical forever." Here, 
then, is one Unitarian who has sweetened a very 
bitter religion. And have not untold numbers of 
other liberal teachers, under other names or no 
name, done the same thing? 

This sweetening process is shown very clearly in 
the charitable and changed attitude of the pulpit 
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and the religious press. This change is too striking 
to need argument. It is simply wonderful. And 
there is another fact, too, that many of the people 
whose views are so changed remain in the orthodox 
churches, and help forward a general change both" 
in preachers and people. 

Unitarianism under different names has almost 
taken the vindictive character out of the orthodox 
God, the brimstone fires out of the future life, and 
the vicariousness out of atonement. It is the prac- 
tical nature of Unitarianism that renders it potent 
and brings it home to the common mind. When 
the chemist brings the science of his laboratory to 
bear on cookjng, farming, painting, curing the sick, 
and many other practical arts, then the people take 
to it. In the same way astronomy and mechanics 
are made hand-maids in active life. Unitarianism 
makes religion thoroughly practical. It reforms 
society, it recognizes the religious princi le in hu- 
manity, it generalizes revelation by proclaiming all 
of God's children under its influence. Unitarian- 
ism presents a God of love, a future of progress, 
character as the basis of happiness at all times and 
in all places, in the presence of men, of angels, or 
of God. 

It is this faith that affirms the divinity of our 
temporal as well as our spiritual interests. It em- 
phasizes the education of the individual. It has 
interested many of the great army of patriots and 
reformers, and thus has won the confidence and 
praise of those who once were its most bitter oppo- 
nents. It "has sweetened the whole Christian 
church," and so has proven that it is adapted to the 
great masses who make up the church. 

It must be remembered, however, that no one 
person and no one form of faith did all that the Al- 
liance credits to Channing. Every truth, spoken in 
or out of the pulpit, did its part. Channing was a 
leader. Unitarianism being able, courteous, and in 
educated hands, is largely credited for the work. 
It may be over-credited. But surely its great suc- 
cess has proven its power and its " adaptability." 

Still some may say that Unitarianism is not 
adapted to the masses. I heard a distinguished or- 
thodox minister, who was then an exile from the 
South on account of his anti-slavery opinions, say 
that, notwithstanding the common people in the 
South were scarcely human, he "could convert one 
hundred of them to God to every one that he could 
here where there are so many damnable isms." 
That, of course, was exaggerated, but the observer 
sees much aptness in the remark. Orthodoxy car- 
ries the State in the back-woods. Unitarianism is 
found most in New England and in other educated 
sections. There are pioneer churches that gather 
in the emancipated slave, and the thoughtless and 
ignorant. All such will, in general, be gathered up 
by those forms of faith that present a heaven that 
will suit the murderer right from the gallows, who 
goes to glory without any confession of sorrow for 
the murder, but only for the sin of denying the Di- 
vinity of Christ and the vicariousness of his atone- 
ment. The idea of freedom, fellowship and charac- 
ter in religion would not take with such classes, 
especially character. 



But among those who are called the common 
people I have moved much, not only in business 
affairs, but I have given hundreds of discourses 
among them on religion, anti-slavery, temperance, 
woman's rights, land reform, etc., and I find that 
with the common people who will attend such 
meetings, more can be done in propagating Unita- 
rianism than with any other classes. They are 
more ready than any other class to follow their 
convictions. They are generally clear-headed and 
thoughtful. They can clearly see that Unitarianism 
is rational. The Unitarian minister is generally 
careful in his statements, and respectful even to- 
wards those who differ with him, hence he can reach 
this great body of thoughtful common people. 

It is said that a large part of the common people 
attend no church. If they had rational teaching in 
religion, and practical efforts were made to correct 
the ills around them, this great body of common 
people could be m».de a mighty power in good 
work. I mean men and women of brown hands, 
whose lives are full of toil. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

SHALL UNITARIANS HAVE A CREED? 



MRS. C. A. INGHAM. 



We often hear it stated when the doctrine of Lib- 
eral Christianity is brought into question, "Liber- 
als have no fixed faith ; they can believe just as 
much or just as little as they choose. Their name 
would be a misnomer should they bind themselves 
to creeds and statements of doctrine." 

An eminent bishop in the Episcopal church was 
recently heard to remark, "While in Harvard I 
had for my room-mate the son of the venerable Dr. 
W., an influential Unitarian. Being myself then a 
questioner, I used often to ask him, ' What is your 
faith ?' His reply would be, ' My faith is' — so and 
so. ' My father believes somewhat differently, and 
ray grandfather had views at variance with both.'" 

Now, this often seems perplexing to those who 
sigh for the good old steadfast faith of the good old 
days. There is not that solidity about it that the 
time-honored, soul-staying anchor of the Apostle's 
Creed, or the Westminster Confession affords. But 
are we not told, " Enoch walked with God before 
there was a Bible or a creed "? So religion and 
righteousness are older than any confession of faith ; 
and when we consider that the thought which we 
most prize to-day, and the motives which we con- 
sider best worth living for, have come to our world 
through just this evolution of belief, this changing 
of forms and expressions. We shall see that the 
poet breathes the true spirit when he says : 
"Out of all the woes of Egypt, 
Out of all the snares of Edom. 
Out of darkness, out of bondage, 
On to Freedom ! on to Freedom !" 

But when we have said this, we would ask Liberal 
Christianity to consider whether there is not another 
interpretation and one equally important to include 
in the development of this grand law of religious 
liberty ; and that is, the oneness, the unchangeable- 
ness of religion in all its guises. The same im- 
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pulse that gives rise to the worship of the saint of 
the nineteenth century, also inspired the magi of 
Zoroaster and the fishermen of Judea. The order 
of the universe is the same and unchanging, how- 
ever varied the manifestations revealed by differing • 
telescopes. No one expects the sun to change its 
place or the stars to lose their poise in all the ages 
to come, any more than in all the ages past, and 
science and advanced thought can only do this for 
Astronomy : it can only in the old way of patient 
labor and research, under improved methods, bring 
out the true meaning of what is, has been, and will 
be, through all the cycles of time, the unbroken, 
heavenly harmony. It does not need a very ex- 
tended creed to give one a sure scientific basis, but 
it would certainly be necessary for the professed 
astronomer to have a positive faith in the existence 
of the sun, the moon, and other planets, and an 
equally positive faith that the knowledge already 
acquired in regard to them, if sometimes faulty, is 
at least no delusion. The true astronomer wants 
this solid basis to stand upon, and then he is ready 
to welcome the freest investigation, give wings to 
the highest flights of imagination. Now, in Liberal 
religion, in order that we may not seem to be at 
sea without a helmsman, do we not need this same 
positive basis, this something expressed in a creed, 
which imparts to its possessor the assurance which 
caused Martin Luther to declare when confronted 
by the whole popish hierarchy, " Here I stand ; I 
not only will not, but cannot recant." 

We can better state what we would deem most 
essential in this creed by introducing a little inci- 
dent related by Dr. John Cumming : " It is said 
on the shores of the Adriatic sea, the wives of 
fishermen, whose husbands have gone far off upon 
the deep, are in the habit at eventide of going 
down to the sea-shore, and singing, as female voices 
only can, the first stanza of a beautiful hymn. After 
they have sung it, they listen till they hear, borne 
by the wind across the desert sea, the second stan- 
za sung by their gallant husbands as they are tossed 
by the gale upon the waves, and both are happy." 
Now, the joy, the strength, the satisfaction do not 
come in speculating about the sea, the craft, or the 
far-off shore, but in the sound of the voice that 
comes back across the distance. As Liberal Chris- 
tianity means advanced Christianity, should not the 
Liberal creed be quickest to give echo to that voice 
which still comes back across the distance of the 
ages to give light and joy and strength to the world, 
that voice which is to-day as full and clear as it 
was in the past ? In fact should not Christ, a living, 
present power in the world, be placed foremost in 
the Liberal creed? How else are the common 
people to listen gladly ? How else are all men to 
be drawn up to the Father ? 

The phases of religious thought which have for- 
mulated themselves in the doctrines of " total de- 
pravity," "endless misery," "predestination," "sub- 
stituted goodness," and the like, are likely no longer 
to influence the character or happiness of any in- 
telligent community, but the basis remains un- 
changed ; the central light of revealed religion 
shines clearer as the mists of superstition clear 



away ; the Bible remains unharmed, — men breathe 
freer, and the religious sentiment assumes a truer, 
a sunnier aspect 

In every Liberal church in the land, we would 
like to see this vital, this essential point Christ 
the redeemer of men, made the basis the founda- 
tion stone, upon which to rear the structure of an 
ever-expanding, and all -comprehending liberality. 
Nor does this imply the annihilation of the devine 
wisdom of a Socrates, or the divine self-renunciation 
of a Buddha,but the fulfilling, the truth perfected.the 
light made so visible that none can miss the way ; 
the one name placed above every name because it 
is the talisman for all the needs of humanity ! 
Mankind made perfect in the one Beloved Son ! 

Liberal Christianity built upon this rock can 
meet the storms of time unmoved. 

" For while the worlds above the son revolve, 
God's heart and mind are ever with his own." 
Algona, lovia. 



NORTHWESTERN IOWA. 



S. S. HUNTING. 



A person visiting for the first time, Kossuth, Clay 
and Dickinson counties, when the waving fields of 
wheat are just ready for the reaper, is more than 
delighted with the scenery. Nature rejoices in the 
luxuriant harvest. Not the grand views of New 
England, but the endless prairie sea, the vast reach 
of undulating surface stimulating the imagination 
as it involuntarily runs into the infinite. 

In the towns of these prairies we often find men 
and women (oftener men) whose minds take some- 
thing of this breadth of vision in things of religious 
opinion. These persons are not in alliance with 
any religious denomination, but they are liberal 
towards all, help build the churches, a radical Uni- 
versalist giving something to help on the struggling 
close-communion Baptist Money is liberally given 
to build up churches in which the givers have no 
other than a social or business interest When a 
preacher comes whose sentiments they endorse, 
they are enthusiastic over his sermons, and one 
might be led to think that they would build a 
church within six months in which such views of 
religion could be preached. But the liberal spirit 
is in the air. It is too ethereal to be brought into 
an enclosure and sit down on the earth. This is 
not unnatural. These liberal views in religion have 
been received from every possible source in his- 
tory, science and philosophy, and all the popular 
literatures. This spirit even pervades the orthodox 
churches, more especially the Congregational and 
the Free-will Baptist, and occasionally the Metho- 
dist This is the occasion of those contradictions 
which the attentive hearer hears from the so-called 
orthodox pulpit. A great leader overflows with his 
religious rationalism, and when the press takes him 
up he must preach a sermon to explain. His ex- 
ample is followed all over the country, even where 
the explanation does not find its way into the pa- 
pers. But we must rejoice in these contradictions, 
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and not be too emphatic in declaring every person 
dishonest who is inconsistent. 

The most hopeful sign in the theological world 
is the constant attempt to get rid of the harshness 
in the doctrine of eternal punishment, and the un- 
reasonableness in the vicarious atonement. As the 
years go on, the liberal sentiments in the commu- 
nity must crystalize into distinct organizations, but 
its first appearance is seen in the individuality of 
the liberals. Every man who says he will follow 
his own reason in his religious opinions, becomes 
an individual liberal. I do not mean to say that 
the orthodox do not follow their logic in their opin- 
ions, but this I mean, that orthodoxy rests on un- 
reason, on mere faith, and it can stand secure only 
when men accept the teaching that revelation over- 
rides the rational faculty, and trinity, atonement, 
the fall of man and eternal punishment are accepted 
as primary truths of a supposed revelation. The 
moment a man says these doctrines are unreason- 
able and opposed to the moral instincts of men, 
they are rejected without regard to the assumed 
authority of the Bible. 

The majority of the liberal people in our western 
towns are just rational in this sense. They have 
sat under orthodox preaching till they have thor- 
oughly rejected it in the evidence of their common 
sense. They have not come to their new convic- 
tions on bible evidence, but as against their old 
convictions of bible evidence. This is most ap- 
parent when they take positive ground with Mr. 
Ingersoll against the bible as an immoral book. 
Accepting the orthodox view of the bible as the 
true one, they have no difficulty in successfully at- 
tacking it with ridicule. When we get at the real 
views of those persons, we do not differ ; but they 
don't want to hear about the inspiration of the 
bible. 

At one of the towns where our former missionary 
preached most acceptably a few times, he gave a 
sermon on the Bible an I its inspiration, which so 
offended many of the men who heard him that they 
would not hear him again. They are morbid as 
against the bible. When we say that the Hebrew 
bible is simply a record of the Jewish religious his- 
tory, a picture of ancient life, in ancient style, no 
more inspired necessarily than the like history of 
Hindoo or Persian, their opposition is neutralized. 
When will this wholesale nonsense about the " in- 
spiration of -the Bible" be done away in liberal 
pulpits? Every well read minister in our ranks 
knows that the bible is many books, and it would 
be a great gain to the common reader if Pentateuch, 
Job, Psalms, Canticles, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Gospels, 
Paul, James, and Apocalypse, could each be bound 
in a separate book, and each treated on its own 
merits. The rational use of the bible is to be the 
ground of reconciliation among the liberals of this 
country. 

In north-western Iowa there are at least a half doz- 
en towns where the elements of liberal religion are 
waiting for the solvent to neutralize antagonisms, 
and for the influence to unite the floating ideas in- 
to a consistent system of thought. The minds of 
very thoughtful men and women are distracted by 



the many contradictions in religious teaching, and, 
at present, they must reject all systems. They 
must have time to mature their convictions. The 
teacher is needed to help them, and not repef the 
honest inquirer who is persecuted by his bigoted 
orthodox neighbors. 
Davenport, Iowa. 



C(oNFEI\ENCE f?EPOi\TS. 



THE IOWA ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN AND 
OTHER INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 



THIRD ANNUAL MEETING.. 



As has been previously reported in Unity, the third an- 
nual meeting of the Iowa Association was held in Humboldt, 
Iowa, June 29 to July 1. The weather was most propitious, 
the Humboldt people were most friendly and hospitable, the 
number of delegates was encouraging. Every person who 
was to have a part was present. An earnest spirit of work 
was manifest throughout the proceedings. The Humboldt 
people turned out in force, giving inspiring audiences at every 
session. 

The opening sermon, Tuesday evening, June 39, was by 
Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Davenport. 

Wednesday morning, from 9 to 10 o'clock, was taken up 
with a prayer-meeting, earnest, reverent, and free. Then fol- 
lowed a business session, at which reports were heard from 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the State Missionary, and an 
address by the President. The usual committees were ap- 
pointed. After some discussion over a proposition, made by 
the President, that another name be substituted for his in the 
board of officers, the old board was unanimously re-elected, 
as follows: 

President, Rev. O. Clute, Iowa City. 

VUe-Presideut. Hon. B. F. Gue, Des Moines. 

Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. 

Treasurer, Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. 

Trustees, C. P. Birge, Esq., Keokuk ; Rev. S. S. Hunting, 
Davenport; Mrs. C. A. Ingham, Algona. 

Wednesday afternoon. Rev. J. P. Davis, of Des Moines, 
read an essay on "Capability, Responsibility; their Relation- 
ship;" and Mrs. C. A. Ingham, of Algona, read an essay on 
"Personal Influence; its Relation to the Promulgation of 
Truth." These essays were followed by a spirited discussion. 

Miss M. A. Safford, of Hamilton, 111., made a statement to 
the Conference of her desire to enter the work of the Unita- 
rian ministry, and of the spirit in which she hoped to do the 
work, and asked to be recognized and ordained by the Con- 
ference as a Unitarian minister. Whereupon the following 
resolutions were passed with hearty unanimity: 

WllKRBAS, This Association has listened with great pleas- 
ure to the request of Miss Mary A. Safford to be recognized 
as a minister in our fellowship, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we gladly recognize in her devout, earnest, 
and rational spirit a call and an ordination to this work more 
sacred than any ecclesiastical organization can give. 

Resolved, That the officers of this Association be requested 
to arrange for a public ordination this evening, June 39, with 
such parts and participators as Miss Safford may herself elect. 
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Resolved, That Rev. O. Clute, Rev. S. S. Hunting and 
Prof. A. Earthman be elected delegates from this Conference 
to the National Conference at Saratoga, with power to choose 
alternates. 

Resolved, That we accept the apportionment of $60 made 
by the Western Unitarian Conference toward its annual ex- 
penses. • 

Resolved, That we hold an Autumnal Conference at some- 
time in November, at such place as may hereafter be desig- 
nated. 

The payment of twenty-five dollars or upwards constitutes 
one a life memlier of the .Iowa Association. The payment of 
any sum under this, not less than one dollar, and enrollment 
of the name, constitutes an annual member. Two new life 
members were enrolled at Humboldt, and thirty new annual 
members. In all, the sum subscribed for the next year's 
work was nearly four hundred dollars, a larger beginning 
than has been made at any previous annual meeting. 

MISSIONARY'S REPORT. 

(Extract from the third annual report of the State Mission- 
ary, to the Trustees of the Iowa Conference of Unitarian 
and other Independent Churches, for ten months of the year 
ending June 1, 1880.) 

During the ten months covered by this report^ I have 
traveled 6,910 miles. I have made nine regular visits to 
Spencer, in Clay county, 268 miles distant from Des Moines; 
and five to Mason City, in Cerro Gordo county, 168 miles 
from Des Moines. I made one visit to Sheldon, some 40 
miles west of Spencer, and returning home *io.75 out of 
pocket ; did not repeat the visit. I gave one Sunday to Spirit 
Lake, a small village lying 20 miles north of Spencer; 
preached once at the Agricultural College (Ames), on an ex- 
change with President Welch, who supplied for. us at Des 
Moines; and lectured once in Mitchellville. The remainder 
of my time was devoted to Des Moines. The financial report 
is as follows : 

Amounts raised: 

Des Moines $805.20 

Spencer 230.00 

Mason City V 90.8S 

Sheldon 3.25 

Ames 10.00 

Mitchellville 3 00 

$1,142-33 

From I. U. A : 325 00 

Total 4 $1,407-33 

From this deduct — 

Traveling expenses $163.52 

Portage and Printing . 4.00 

Incidentals at Des Moines 382.81 550.33 

Net salary for ten months $9I7'0° 

• ••••••••• 

In taking leave of the Association, I desire to express my 
thanks to it for having adopted and sustained my work for 
two years and ten months, and for the generous kindness and 
friendship of its members. 

The work, while it has had its hard and discouraging side, 
has yet been most fruitful to me in pleasant and profitable ex- 
periences. I have come into sympathy with a very consider- 
able number of earnest and intelligent men and women 
throughout the State, who, by their native force of thought 
and character, have found their way to our larger faith con- 
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and that she be furnished with a certificate of ordination by 
the officers. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Sister Safford the advance 
guard of a long line of women who are yet to come to prove 
that strength of mind, pulpit power, and efficient service in 
the ministry of thought and life are limited to sex no more 
than to race or clime. 

Wednesday evening, at 8 o'clock, Rev. J. L. Jones, of Janes- 
ville, Wis., preached a sermon. The public ordination of 
Miss Safford followed. Ordaining prayer. Rev. J. L.Jones; 
Charge, Mrs. C. T. Cole ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. 
O. Clute; Hymn, congregation ; Benediction, by the candi- 
date. 

Another helpful devotional meeting opened the work of 
Thursday, Then W111. Ward, of Algona, read an essay on 
" Religion from the Standpoint of Science." Miss Safford 
gave a sermon on "The Sword of Truth." Another free and 
interesting discussion followed. The business committee re- 
ported a series of resolutions, a part of which have already 
appeared in Unity. The others are here given. 

Three resolutions of last year were re-adopted and made 
perpetual, as follows: 

Resolved, That we offer our hearty sympathy and co-oper- 
ation to all organizations having as their special object the 
suppression of the gigantic evil of intemperance. 

Resolved, That we recognize with pleasure the growing 
tendency to open to woman all schools and all occupations, 
and to pay her an honest day's wages for an honest day's 
work ; that in the moral and religious work of the world we 
recognize in her an efficient help-meet and co-worker; and 
that we welcome her to a voice in-enacting and administering 
those laws which she is forced to obey. 

Resolved, That the public schools and other institutions of 
the State should be entirely free from all sectarian teaching, 
and that we record our solemn protest against any appropri- 
ation by the State of any public funds for the support, directly 
or indirectly, of any sectarian institutions. 

Also the following: 

Resolved, That, encouraged by the success of the past 
years in raising funds for our work, we appeal with renewed 
faith in its ultimate success, to all the friends of "Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Religion," to come to our aid by 
giving of their means that amount of money which we need 
to carry forward the missionary work. 

Resolved, That we will raise more money the coming year 
than in any preceding year, and that the President, Secretary 
and Treasurer be a special committee for soliciting funds 
from the generous in every part of the State. 

Resolved, That we will work with increased energy for 
" Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion." 

Resolved, That we congratulate the Christian Union Society 
of Humboldt on the courage and energy which inspired them 
to overcome the many difficulties in their way in the erection 
of this beautiful and commodious church in which our meet- 
ings have been held, and which is to-day to be dedicated to 
the worship of God and the service of man ; and that we ex- 
tend to the society our cordial wishes for its growth in truth 
and goodness and strength, and the assurance of our hearty 
fellowship in its work for building up God's kingdom. 

Resolved, That we tender our hearty thanks to the people 
of Humboldt for their genial hospitality during this Confer- 
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cerning God and duty. I am assured we have a wide con- 
stituency in the great State of Iowa, and that people or all 
names, in all churches, are moving slowly and surely in our 
direction. 

May this Association be abundantly blessed in means and 
in faith, and may it carry forwatd the good work begun, in 
the same spirit of courage and devotion which has character- 
ized it in the past. John R. Efhnger. 

Bloomington, 111., May 26, 1880. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER'S REPORT 
FOR 1879-1860. 

The second Annual Meeting of this Association, held at 
Des Moines, June 3d, 4th and 5th, 1879, will be be marked 
in our annals as the era of resolve. The number and length 
of the resolutions there reported from a previous committee- 
meeting, and the new ones developed, were a distinguishing 
feature of that gathering. 

First in importance among these was the resolution to 
maintain a permanent existence, to become an incorporate 
body, for the purpose of promoting the interests of the religion 
of righteousness, freedom and fellowship. This resolution 
was carried into immediate execution, and we started out with 
an enlarged name, with a larger corps of officers, and with 
larger purposes and aspirations. 

As at the first annual meeting, the number of delegates was 
small, four of the officers being absent. But those present 
filled up all vacancies with courage and a determination to 
possess the land. 

Under the new regime, officers were elected as follows : 
President— -Rev. O. Clute, Iowa City ; 
Vice-President— Hon. B. F. Gue, Des Moines ; 
Treasurer— Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant ; 
Secretary— Mts. C. T. Cole, Mt Pleasant. 

Rev. O. Clute and B. F. Gue were elected Trustees for 
three years ; Charles P. Bige, of Keokuk, and W. R. Cole, 
Trustees for two years: and Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Daven- 
port, and Mrs. C. A. Ingham, of Algona, Trustees for one 
year. 

Resolutions were passed expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Missionary's methods and work, recommending the 
continuance of his service on such terms as the Executive 
Committee could make with him, and that the Association 
give him its moral and pecuniary support. 

It was resolved to raise at least five hundred dollars for 
missionary work in the State, to be used under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. A beginning was made by the 
promise of $215, from Messrs. Hunting, Cole and Clute. 

1 1 was decided to hold an Autumnal Conference. The in- 
vitation of the Keokuk society, through Mr. Andrew, to hold 
this in their city, was accepted, and the time fixed for Nov. 
nth, 12th and 13th. 

The Executive Committee were instructed to blend the Ar- 
ticles of Incorporation, a copy of the resolutions passed, and 
abstracts of the reports given, into a small pamphlet, and 
have two thousand copies printed for the use of the Associa- 
tion. The features of the programme realized were sermons 
from Messrs. Blake and Jones, papers from Messrs. Copeland, 
Hunting, Rogan, and Mrs. Effinger, and the reports and dis- 
cussions. 

Subscriptions for the year had amounted to $479. During 
the Conference this was brought up to $500, in accordance 



with the resolution of the previous year. The lines of work 
marked out for the Conference, for the year, in the address of 
the President, were — 1st, The continuance of the work in 
Des Moines ; 2d, The wider diffusion of our literature ; 3d, 
Some plan for a larger, wider hearing. 

The Conference was closed with a most enjoyable social 
reunion at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Gue. 

A full programme was prepared for the Keokuk Confer- 
ence, and carried out with but one failure. Sermons were giv- 
en by Messrs. Herbert and Effinger, and essays by Messrs. 
Hunting, Jones, Snyder, Blake, from S. M. Clark of the Gate 
City, and Ward Lamson, of Fairfield. A larger number of 
delegates were present than at previous Conferences. A 
spirited discussion of State work followed the opening ad- 
dress of the President. The address was full of hope and 
cheerful prophecy. 

The President, Vice-President and Treasurer were made a 
committee of three to raise funds for the year's work. Dur- 
ing the Conference they increased the subscription for the 
year ending June 1st, 1880, to $568. A collection was taken 
of $23, thus making the whole sum raised $591. 

A resolution was passed expressing the sympathy and inter- 
est of the Conference in Humboldt College and the Liberal 
Christian Church in Humboldt, and the Secretary was in- 
structed to send copies of the same to the Humboldt Kosmos, 
Unity, and The Christian Register. 

The Conference was favored with admirable reports of pro- 
ceedings in the city dailies. The closing feature was a most 
delightful social reunion at Secretary McCrary's. 

Of the amount subscribed, but $438 has as yet been paid. 
This is, quite likely, due to the somewhat natural misunder- 
standing of those who subscribed in November, that the time 
given was one year from that date. There is, then, an un- 
paid balance of $153. 

The disbursements for the year have been as follows : 



To Mr. Effinger during his ten months' stay $325 00 

For printing Articles and resolutions 20 00 

Expenses of Conference Preacher at Keokuk 10 00 

Incidentals of Keokuk Conference 4 00 

Paid Western Secretary at Keokuk 10 00 

To Mr. Hunting, for Des Moines Supply for April 

and May 60 00 

To Miss Safford 10 00 

Distribution of Channing Circulars and Tracts 3 to 



Total $442 10 



Of the three lines of work as indicated at our last annual 
meeting, we have realized the first under unexpected diffier.l- 
ties. We have held the fort at Des Moines. Circumstances 
have so developed during the year that it has required a great- 
er outlay to do this than we anticipated ; but, at Mr. Effing- 
er's departure, the last Sunday in March, the plucky little 
band met in business session and passed the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, I, That it is with great regret that we feel oblig- 
ed, for the present, to discontinue regular services in this place. 

Resolved, 2, That we will endeavor to maintain social meet- 
ings, and resume public services as soon as we can see the 
way clear to do so. 

Resolved, That we will become an incorporated body, un- 
der the laws of this State, and that such funds as we now hold 
in trust for the First Unitarian Church of Des Moines shall 
be faithfully used in promoting the interests of said church 
according to the best of our ability. 
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Resolved, That we will co-operate with the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Unitarian and other Independent Churches to the ex- 
tent of our means, in any effort to place our organization on 
a more permanent footing in this city. 

The following was also adopted : 

Resolved, That it is with deep regret that we are called up- 
on to part with our esteemed pastor, Rev. J. R. Effinger ; and 
that, in removing to his new field of labor in another State, 
he will carry with him the kindly regards and enduring friend- 
ship of every member of this society. 

These resolutions give ample testimony to the genuine 
character of Mr. Effinger's work in Des Moines, and should 
be to the Association an assurance that the money spent in 
sustaining the work there has been well spent. 

It was impossible to fix upon a new missionary at once. 
No minister in the State was at liberty. The prospect for 
immediate aid was dark. Mr. Hunting, with his perennial 
fountain of resources, came to the front, and, with Mr. Mes- 
mer as reserve force, offered to supply Des Moines through 
April and May. By exchange, Mr. Clute preached there once 
in April, Mr. Hunting once, Mr. Mesmer twice in May. The 
first and second Sundays in June Miss Safford was with them, 
and last Sunday Mr. Hunting. 

Three months have now passed since Mr. Effinger's depart- 
ure. To fill this vacancy in a way to carry out the objects of 
the Association, and at the same time help the cause at Des 
Moines, seems to be the most pressing work of this Confer- 
ence. 

That Mr. Effinger should leave us before the close of the 
year was a matter of deepest regret and serious embarrass- 
ment, and has obviously detracted from the results of the 
year's work. Concerning the causes which led to his depart- 
ure, perhaps he has sufficiently explained thera in his report, 
which you have heard. The Trustees could not agree with 
him in his policy of concentrating all bis time and energy at 
Des Moines, and of giving him an appropriation of $500 from 
the Association for this purpose. It was thought by some of 
them that this policy would be be a virtual surrender of the 
missionary work and of the circuit system, which we had 
heretofore carried out. It was thought that service on alter- 
nate Sundays was all it was best to attempt until the society 
was strong enough to be nearly or quite self-supporting. 

With this serious breaking up of the anticipated even tenor 
of our work, the hopes of last year have not been fully real- 
ized, especially in the last line of work marked out — a wider, 
larger hearing. 

You have heard Mr. Effinger's report He made nine visits 
to Spencer, five to Mason City, one to Sheldon, one to Ames, 
and one to Mitchellville. These points were at such disad- 
vantageous distances from Des Moines that, to accomplish 
this, he traveled 6,910 miles, and his traveling expenses, with 
all the reduction of clergyman's half-rates, were $163.52. 

Of our other workers Mr. Clute has the following record 
for the year : He has had a regular morning and evening ser- 
vice, and young people's class every Sunday, at Iowa City. 
In connection with the evening service he has given three dis- 
tinct courses of evening lectures, the first beginning with Nov. 
16th. Out of the course of twelve he gave five, his subjects 
being, " The Antiquity of the Eaith." " The Antiquity of 
Man," " The Darwinian Theory," " The Nebular Hypol he- 
sis," *' Spectrum Analysis." The second and third courses of 
six lectures each, were all by Mr. Clute. In addition to this, 
and the ordinary number of funeral services, both in and out 
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of Iowa City, he rested during vacation by holding two grove 
meetings in July, at Riverside and River Junction, giving two 
sermons at each ; two sermons at Algona, four at Hastings. 
Nebraska; preached once in the close communion Baptist 
church at Ames, Iowa, and once in the college chapel at 
Ames, and once in Mt Pleasant, rounding up his vacation 
with a sermon before the Universalist State Convention at 
Grinnell. Later, he gave a Commencement Address at Ames 
Agricultural College, an address before the State Teachers' 
Association at Independence, an address at the Geneseo 
Channing Memorial Service, lectures at Humboldt, two ser- 
mons at Des Moines, and an address on " Tkt Springs of 
Character in Channing" at the joint session of Illinois and 
Wisconsin Conferences. 

Mr. Hunting has also been dealing telling blows at aD 
available points, but, having spent his vacation in New Eng- 
land, his outside work during most of the season has been 
confined to exchanges, Conferences, and lectures. He has 
preached three times at Des Moines, once at Cedar Rapids, 
once at Geneseo, 111., and once at Quincy. He made himself 
a most important factor in the Conferences at Keokuk, Iowa, 
Geneva and Rockford, I1L, and has lectured at Des Moines, 
Ottumwa, Sheffield, I1L, and before two Teachers' Institutes. 

Mr. Taft, in the midst of his many business cares, has, with 
occasional assistance from Prof. Earthman, kept up morning 
service at Humboldt throughout the year, with evening lec- 
tures a part of the time. They have also a flourishing Sun- 
day-school. 

Mr. Andrew, at Keokuk, has kept up the usual service- 
Rev. Joel P. Davis, although in active business, has givea 
most valuable service at Des Moines during Mr. Effinger's 
absence, and in the adjacent towns and farming communities 
has really done a great deal of very genuine missionary work 
in a most unassuming way. 

Our energetic and promising young brother Cashing, who, 
we hope, will soon feel moved to ask for ordination, has 
preached to appreciative audiences at Coralville, Riverside, 
and River Junction, in all nineteen times, and attended seve- 
ral funeral services. His work has been largely a labor of 
love. 

We wish we might include in this Association of Unitari- 
an and Other Independent Churches the scattered bands who 
are working for progress under the Universalist name, and 
go on and speak of the excellent work done by Revs. B. F. 
Snook, Eberhart, Rogers and Rogan. 

We realize the strength of union. We feel that the folds 
of our banner of Freedom, Fellowship and Character are 
broad enough to become an inspiration to them also. Ought 
we not to work all together for the promulgation of that sim- 
ple creed, as Dr. Holmes put it recently at Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, of " One God and Father, brought nearest to us by the 
man Christ Jesus?" 

We cannot avoid alluding to a most encouraging illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of liberal work in our beautiful State. 
It is the Liberal Christian Association of Storm Lake, Bnena 
Vista county. The society was organized five years ago ; the 
name was chosen in deference to the minority, who were not 
distinctively Universalists. They leased one of the orthodox 
chnrches for half the time, and have supported preaching ever 
since. The work was commenced under Mr. Eberhart, and 
is now under the ministration of Mr. Snook, who divides his 
time between this point and Webster City. They pay a sala- 
ry of $800 for half the time, and have raised during the past 
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fear $2000 for a little church of their own ; a marked exam- 
ple of the fact that it is possible to keep up the interest and 
enthusiasm with a semi-monthly service. 

Concerning the remaining line of work — the wider diffusion 
of our literature — we are doubtless also far below our possi- 
bilities. If permitted to judge, I should put, as one of the 
most important features of this work, the intreascd circula- 
tion of UNITY. It is steadily becoming an endeared help, 
almost a necessiiy, to Western workers. If it could find its 
way more widely into liberal homes, it would exert a steady 
influence for growth and organization. Less than a hundred 
copies are taken in our State, and, I say it with great self-re- 
proach, only one of these in Mt. Pleasant. And, since even 
humility likes company, shall I say only one in Iowa City? 
[Iowa-City now takes seven copies. — Ed.] Keokuk has done 
but little better — only five names on the list. Des Moines 
takes ten ; Mrs. Ingham, of Algona, seventeen ; and Mr. 
Hunting, from Davenport, twenty-seven. It would be small 
comfort to the publishers, but, if every single copy passes 
through as many families as my own, the number of readers 
in our State is much greater than the subscription list would 
indicate. We have made some effort to obtain subscribers, 
through written appeals and by sending specimen numbers, 
but with little or no result. Nothing in this supplies the 
place of direct personal influence. 

An improved plan of sending out the Channing Circular 
was suggested by Mr. Clute, viz.: to inclose with the Circular 
as many selected tracts as could be sent in a newspaper wrap. 
The Secretary waited long and patiently for the box of tracts 
from the A. U. A. It came at last Since its arrival in April, 
the offer of Channing*s works, with accompanying tracts, has 
been sent to every Congregational minister in the State. 

Several thousand tracts have been distributed by Messrs. 
Hunting and Clute. It is all "bread cast upon the waters." 
Occasionally we receive a cry of real hunger, like this letter 
from Eddyville : " Will you please tell me the name of, and 
place where I can get, some book or pamphlet explaining the 
doctrines of the Unitarian church? Iam not a member of 
any church, and am classed with atheists and infidels, which 
I am not ; yet I cannot define my belief. I stand in the bal- 
ance between them, and know not which way to move. I am 
a widow and cannot buy expensive works." 

It has been an especial pleasure to mail to this address such 
tracts and spare copies of Unity as we could command, not 
forgetting a copy of our own Conference pamphlet. 

For such appeals, which we wish were more frequent, we 
need a supply of books which might be given without price. 

Of all the indirect helps that have come to us within the 
year, none seems to the Secretary so potent in liberalizing the 
popular thought as The Light of Asia. Its rare beauty of 
diction and the melody of its rhythm win for it a delighted 
hearing, and no thoughtful person can close its pages without 
greatly increased breadth of view. With this feeling we keep 
several copies in active circulation. 

In the meagerness of our apparent conquests, in the small 
number of our visible outposts, the small annual increase of 
our numbers, we must turn for consolation and hope to this 
deep under-current of broad, liberalizing influence that is per- 
colating through all the strata of society. It comes to us in 
poetry and fiction, in periodicals and city dailies, in all the 
great social and humanitarian projects of the day. To quote 
the ingenious phraseology of Dr. Holmes, all literature is 
conspiring toward " the harmonizing of religious barbarism. 



the republicanizing of ecclesiastical despotism, and the Amer- 
icanizing of Asiatic conceptions of the infinite and its rela- 
tion to ourselves." 

Everywhere we feel beneath and around us the throbbing 
pulsations of preparation, the stir and murmur of the new 
life, the new Church that is to be, of the good time coming. 
If our faith should falter, or our eye lose sight of the coming 
glory, we should be unworthy heralds of its approach. 

Unitarianism must be prepared to answer the eager ques- 
tion, "Art thou he that should come, or look we for another?" 

Meantime, let us still continue to ring out the clear note of 
glad tidings to all people; let us still strive to hasten the 
glimpse of the coming dawn, by tearing off the gloomy masks 
which ignorance and superstition have created, by stripping 
from humanity " the filthy rags " of total depravity, and so 
revealing its native dignity and grace. 

Undaunted by temporary short-comings and disappoint- 
ments, as individual workers and as an associated body, let 
us learn to labor and to wait 

C. T. Cole, Secretary. 
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'What newt abroad i' the world t" 



Rev. Mary A. Safford has been spending several weeks at 
Clear Lake, Iowa, to rest and recruit. She will soon enter 
upon work in her two parishes at Humboldt and Algona. 

Rev. S. S. Hunting, of Davenport has sent in his resigna- 
tion, and will soon be ready for a new field of labor. During 
the vacation he has preached at Humboldt Algona, Spencer, 
and Riverside, and has more work ahead. 

A kind of liberal religious doctrine, which approaches Uni- 
tarianism, flourishes in many of our small Western towns. 
It has the breadth of the prairies, but lacks their richness of 
soil, When it becomes conscious of where it stands, and 
acquires definiteness and courage, it will do a large work. 

V. B. Cushing, Esq., of Iowa City, has been studying for 
nearly two years for the Unitarian ministry, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Clute. He has preached frequently at various 
points near Iowa City. He would like now to make an en- 
gagement with one or two places, near each other, to preach 
once a Sunday, and receive such modest compensation as will 
enable him to live while he continues his studies. 

Grove Meetings. — Grove meetings will be held at Morse, 
Iowa, Sunday, Aug is, and at Coralville, Iowa, Sunday, Aug. 
22. Rev. G. Clute and V. B. Cushing, Esq., will preach, and 
it is hoped other ministers may be present and help. 

Mason City, Iowa.— There are here some faithful souls, 
who contribute generously to the State work. It is expected 
that an arrangement will be made for the State missionary to 
visit the place for a stated number of meetings during the 
year. 

Des Moines, Iowa. — After the missionary was called to 
another work, the regular services were kept up here until 
vacation. After Sept 1 another preacher will enter upon the 
work. Des Moines is a beautiful and prosperous city. The 
Unitarian Church has gathered some earnest people, with 
whom it is a pleasure to labor. 
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Algona, Iowa. — This bright town has made a determined 
movement forward in securing the services of Rev. Mary A. 
Saftbrd for half the time. She will have a large and intelli- 
gent hearing. 

Davenport, Iowa. — The teachers of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school keep up the school through the summer months, 
and will not stop their work while the society is waiting for 
amother minister. 

An Old Friend Coming Home. — Rev. Lyman Clark, of 
the First Parish, Petersham, Mass., will take his vacation in 
the West, including the first three Sundays of September, 
lie may be addressed at Neoga, Illinois, from the 5th to the 
15th of the month. 

Iowa City, Iowa. — The energetic ladies here keep up the 
weekly meetings of their working society during the vacation. 
On the day of meeting they serve in the church parlors a 
most excellent dinner, to which not a few business men and 
women resort. 

Keokuk, Iowa. — The Unitarian Church is having its 
usual vacation. Mr. Andrew's engagement closed July 1, and 
he declines a re-engagement. A new minister will be sought 
after Sept. I. The church in Keokuk is one of the oldest and 
best in the West. 

Spencer, Iowa. — Rev. S. S. Hunting preached here on a 
recent Sunday, and reports a most interesting visit. The 
town is prospering. The people are alive and in earnest. It 
is probable that a Unitarian minister may be secured for this 
and one or two adjacent places. 

Humfoldt, Iowa. — The Humboldt people are finishing 
and enjoying their new church. The regular service is kept 
up every Sunday, but the new minister does not take up the 
work until Sept. 1. Since the completion of the railroad, giv- 
ing direct north and south communication, Humboldt is look- 
ing up. Many buildings are going up, and business is good. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. — Though we have no Unitarian 
Church in this beautiful city, it is fast becoming a resort of 
the prophets, who are welcomed to the hospitable home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole. Rev. John Andrew, of Keokuk, and 
Rev. A. Thomson, recently pastor of the Presbyterian church 
In Hamburg, Iowa, have lately been visiting here. Just now, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole are in affliction fiom the serious illness of 
their son Ralph, with typhoid fever. As we write, the dan- 
ger is not passed. 

Rev. John Andrew preached for Rev. B. F. Rogers (Uni- 
versalis!) at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Sunday, Aug. 1. In the af- 
ternoon of the same day, he gave the regular address at Red 
Ribbon Hall. 

River Junction, Iowa. — Here, in a grove of oaks, there 
is a primitive little country church. But we never heard that 
the Spirit of Truth had any objections to the churches be- 
cause they were small and rude. In the grove, near the 
church, there was a delighiful meeting on Sunday, Aug. 1. 
From the country for several miles around the people came 
together at eleven o'clock in the morning. Rev. O. Clute, of 
Iowa City, preached on " Liberty through tht Truth,'' from 
the text, "And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free." After the sermon the hampers and baskets 
made their appearance, and the large audience fell away into 
groups, on benches and grass, to partake of dinner. Then, 
for an hour and a half, there were pleasant social greetings 



among old friends and new. At 3 p. m. Mr. V. B. Cashing, 
of Iowa City, preached from the text "God is love," and Mr. 
Clute gave a short discourse on " Saving Faith." The meet- 
ing was in all respects orderly and reverent, and a friendly 
and happy spirit prevailed. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Wm. Ward, of Algona, Iowa, writes: 
" My recent experience at the Humboldt Conference was the 
best of my life. It is now ten years since the study of the 
sciences became to me a delight, and I might almost say an 
enthusiasm. Until very lately, I have never looked at the 
tendency of scientific thought. I have simply been trying to 
comprehend the great problems worked out by some of the 
great masters in scientific thought. Now, so far as I am able 
to judge, none of these deep and grand problems, that reach 
from the earth to the stars, offers an atom of evidenee against 
the existence of the great spiritual Force that we call God. 
You can hardly realize how glad I am that I became acquaint- 
ed with Unitarians. The tendency of all science is to Unity. 
It is a grand name, full of meaning. And so sure as all the 
movements of nature are from chaos upward through com- 
plexity to unity, so sure will the tendency of religious thought 
continue from Fetischism and Pantheism up through Trini- 
tarianism to the grand thought of Unitarianism, that sees 
everywhere evidence of the one living God. I am looking 
with some interest for the 10th of August. At that time our 
EARTH will plunge across a zone in which passes what is called 
the August meteors. These meteors are years in making the 
circuit of their very eccentric orbit, which lies far out in 
space. On the night of the 10th, some of those small bodies, 
which have made thousands of circuits of their mighty orbit, 
will come to rest on our globe. It is a strange thought tliat 
the earth is gathering in matter from from the broad regions 
of space. May we not suppose that thoughts and ideas, which 
build up in MAN all that is good, also come to us from on 
high and find a resting place, or rather a recognition, for a 
brief period, in some noble system of religious or scientific 
thought? We do not know that this is so, but ideas seem to 
come at times like a rush of meteors streaming in from the 
sky upon our EARTH." 

Grove Meeting at Riverside, Iowa. — Yesterday, Aug. 
8, being a delightful summer day, we had a fine opportunity 
to ride fourteen miles to the grove meeting at Riverside, 
which had been arranged by Rev. O. Clute, and there to en- 
joy the hospitality of the people amid the beauty and fresh- 
ness of nature. These grove meetings are an illustration of 
what may be done in the country, in the vicinity of villages, 
where there are a few families of the liberal stamp. Three 
hundred people gather in the grove, where every circumstance 
conduces to order, good cheer, and religious earnestness. 
These people are farmers, artizans, and the professional men 
of the vicinity, and when one speaks to them, their attention 
and interest give inspiration to the speaker. These people 
are thoughtful and many of them very intelligent. Nomin- 
ally, those who are most interested may be Universalis, but 
they seem to find their own in any liberal teacher. A person 
who supposes that Unitarianism cannot be preached accepta- 
bly to plain country people would do well to come to Iowa 
and attend one of the grove meetings. Certainly there was 
no holding back yesterday, and the whole occasion was fall 
of social and religious interest. Take these facts and think 
what good seed is sown at every meeting. Yesterday about 
five hundred tracts were given away — those of Chinning, 
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Ware, Sunderland, and Clarke. Within twenty-four hours, 
these will be read by one thousand persons, and, with those 
who came to the meeting, they will further explain the 
thoughts given by the several preachers. Three copies of 
Channing's works were sold, and we think that from ten to 
twenty thousand words of good, sound religious sense were 
spoken between eleven and four o'clock, not including those 
of social cheer. We were glad to hear our young apostle, 
Cushing, who has great aptness in fitting his discourse to the 
head and heart of his hearers. We predict a useful and even 
brilliant career for him. It is hoped that some parish want- 
ing only one service a Sunday will desire his services while 
he continues his studies for two or three years. We were 
glad to have Bro. Andrew, of Keokuk, with us to share the 
joy of the occasion. We are convinced that the seed sown 
yesterday will produce a hundred-fold throughout one-half of 
Washington county. Let us keep the ball rolling. S. s. H. 



Kansas City, Mo. — Recent papers from this place contain 
two sermons published in full, preached by Rev. D. N. Utter, 
in the Unitarian Church ; one on the "Duties of Citizenship," 
in which he is not afraid to teach his hearers political duties 
in this vigorous fashion : " The truth is that the influence of 
almost any man is greater than he thinks. There is a power 
in a firm conviction of mind, arrived at by earnest reasoning, 
held as solemn truth and proclaimed sincerely, or advocated 
with enthusiasm, a power that few appreciate and that no one 
can calculate. Take a man that is wrong — as deluded as Den- 
nis Kearney— and if he says his word with emphasis, and 
sound arugment, he may sway the vote of a sovereign State 
and chain a great city's commerce." ..." He who cares 
for his nation will not flee from the devils of greed and cor- 
ruption, but will stand by and help to put them out. The 
selfish man may sit in hit library enjoying the choicest com- 
pany that survives from the ancient world, or with a friend 
discuss the exceeding filth of the political pool, but the true 
patriot, however high and pure his life, yet does what he can 
to purify the pool." 

The next Sunday he preached upon "The Harvest Field," 
from which he gleaned hints as to the methods of soul-har- 
vesting—work, patience, intelligence. He warned his listen- 
ers from expecting too much on short returns : " Everything 
worthy grows slowly, and a good harvest is not to be expect- 
ed the same day the seed is sown — only mushrooms grow in 
that way. We must allow geologic epochs for the develop- 
ment of so little a thing as a finger-nail. Huxley thinks Na- 
ture worked about a million years in perfecting the hoof of 
the horse. An ancient author said he could well wait a cen- 
tury for readers for his book, since God had waited so long 
for him to write it. It is in this spirit that we should go 
forth to the harvest of souls." 

In spite of Bro. Utter's warning, we will continue to expect 
to see much prosperity to the Society at Kansas City from 
such preaching. 

Grand Haven, Mich.— Rev. S. W. Sample, who began 
his ministry in the pioneer field of Strawberry Point, Iowa, 
is laboring most earnestly and successfully at Grand Haven. 
I n the face of many difficulties, the work is steadily solidify- 
ing under his hands. He was the Fourth of July orator of 
the town, and the Grand Haven News publishes his address 
on "The American Idea" as an extra. This country, he 
says, is the first nation ever founded upon an idea. " What 
is the American idea? It is the sacredness of the individual, 
or, stated in one word. Humanity. Its component parts are 
justice, liberty, equality, brotherhood. America may be said 
to have hitched her wagon, not to one star alone, but to sev- 
eral stars — human worth, human justice, human freedom, hu- 



man equality." In this address he makes forcible array of 
the evidence which no impartial scholar can deny of the im- 
portant part Thomas Paine performed in the development of 
this idea. 



Felon of minutes, never taught to feel 

The worth of treasures which thy fingers steal. 

Pick my left pocket of its silver dime, 

But spare the right — it holds my golden time ! 

— Holmes. 



XCHANGE ^ABLE, 

F. B. C. 



The Woman's journal, for July 31st, gives a view of slave- 
ry as it was, from the experience of that noble woman, Ange- 
lina Grimke Weld : 

"As from Sunday to Sunday she taught her pupils, and 
pondered the means of culture lavished upon them, in place 
of the fines and imprisonment denounced by the laws against 
all who should teach the slaves even the alphabet, the contrast 
smote her with horror. Upon exploring further, she found 
that no law forbade their verbal moral instruction. So, going 
to her mother, she asked if she might have their slaves come 
into the house every morning, and hear her read the words of 
Christ, and talk about them. Her mother replied with much 
feeling, 'You may, my child, and I will come and sit with 
you.' The slaves hailed with joy the good news. At the 
hour, her mother and sisters came and sat by her. Eagerly, 
at the glad signal, in came the slaves. After reading from 
the Sermon on the Mount, she spoke to them of the simple 
truths of the gospel, then kneeled down and prayed with them. 
This morning worship with the slaves she continued daily 
when at home, while she remained in Charleston. Their 
simple words of gratitude for her sympathy and love were 
constant and full of heart. 

" We now take up where we left it her experience in the 
Presbyterian church. Soon we find her discussing slavery 
with her minister, the Rev. Dr. McDowell. He listened, said 
that slavery in itself was a great evil, that the system was 
wrong, but to uproot it would deluge the city with evils vastly 
greater. All we could do was to pray and wait. She suggest- 
ed 'pray and work' and urged him to preach about it, at least 
to speak of it as he had just spoken to her. After frequent 
talks, they began a correspondence. Several letters passed, 
but with no result that promised action. She then went to 
the elders of the church, all slaveholders. They listened 
with courtesy, told her that, young as she was (then hut 18), 
it was not strange that she should feel thus, but that riper 
years and wider experience would surely set her right. She 
then turned to the private members. One mistress of slaves 
said, ' Slavery has embittered my whole life.' Another, 'It 
is the greatest of curses to us, but I see no possible escape.' 
Another said, ' I sympathize with you, but cannot see a ray 
of hope.' After long working and waiting, hopeless at last 
of action by her church, she felt that it could be her church 
no longer, and that to continue in it was to partake of its 
guUt." 

The Independent: " By the death of Professor F. Lessing, 
which occurred at Karlsruhe, on the 5th of June, German art, 
and more especially the Dusseldorf school of painters, has 
lost one of its most distinguished representatives; for Lessing 
was regarded by his countrymen as one of the greatest of 
living historical and landscape painters. He was a richly - 
gifted genius, whose talents quickly reached the height of 
their powers, in spite of many hindrances that encountered 
him in the outset of his career. The deceased artist — a 
grand-nephew of the well-known poet and critic, G. E. Less- 
ing — was born in Breslau, pn February 15th, 1808." 
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AND THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 



BY W. C. GANNETT. 



(The references are to the one-volume "Works," Amer. Edition, 
and the new one-volume " life," of Channing.) 

Lesson VII. 

The Three Points of Unitarianism : 
(2) The Nobility of Human Nature. 

i. Channiny's " One Snblime Idea,— the Divinity of 
the Soul." 

" One sublime idea has taken strong hold of my mind, — the 
greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union with God by spiritual 
likeness : " so said Channing of himself, and adds, "Preaching 
which is to do good must have its great idea." His own he so con- 
stantly repeated and applied that it made his sermons a lofty 
monotone. (Life, 445-6 ; Works, I.) 

This, the second point of Unitarianism, was again in strongest 
contrast with Calvinism. Calvinism affirmed the " Total De- 
pravity," Unitarianism the " Divinity," of human nature : and, 
this time, each heard in the other's word an awful blasphemy 
blotting all the truth ! Yet, here as before, each really em- 
phasized a half truth. To both Religion was that which brought 
man nearer God : but in human nature Calvinism only saw the 
force which separates us from him, — " Sin " : Unitarianism saw 
that, too, but much more plainly saw the force which draws us 
toward him, — "kinship." Calvinism thought human nature es- 
sentially centrifugal 'from Right, and looked elsewhere, to God's 
own direct drawing, for every motion towards him : hence the 
whole machinery of Grace,— vicarious atonement, irresistible 
conversion and salvation, — which left most scanty room for man's 
free will and virtue. It seemed as if the more corrupt, abject 
and helpless, man was, the greater was the glory of God the 
King, who saved him. Unitarianism thought human nature in 
itself centripetal to Right ; that the saving Grace was lodged, 
that is, in its very constitution ; and that " Sin " was but the pull- 
away of a freewill not yet perfected : and so, the more erect, the 
more God-like man was, the greater the glory of God, his Father 
and Creator. Or more shortly, thus : Calvinism saw in man, 
since the " Fall," a temple ruined : Unitarianism saw in man 
a temple incomplete because still building. A difference wide 
as heaven and hell this made in the doctrines. 

Now for illustrations. Read Channing's two sermons called 
"Likeness" to God (Works, 291-302) and " Imitableness of 
Christ's Character" (310 316), and his "Introductory Remarks" 
(1-7), and you will read the very heart of the man and of Uni- 
tarianism. — "All minds are of one family." (Works, 313.) — 
"The soul an image of the infinity of God." ( Works, 1 ; 294-6; 
Life, 444.)— "What aman is."(Works,4&.)—< 1 Nothing in Jesus 
to which men might not ascend."( ffVvfer, 314-5.)— " Virtue, not 
Sin, the essence of the Soul." ( Works, 70 ; 300. ) — " It is a false 
idea that religion requires the extermination of any principle or 
passion in us. Our natnre is a beautiful whole, and no part can 
be spared." (Works, 340.) —"God-like men." (Works, 2$8-q; 
346.) — "The parent's highest office is to bring the child to con- 
sciousness of the divinity within him." (Life, 442.) — "The 
noblest use of travelling is to discern more of the God like in the 
human." (Life, 346. ) — " The sight of every human being should 
be accompanied with the thought of the grandeur of a human 

ul." (Life, 302 ) 



In mat 



(Tlu Tali.—" Divinity " of soul, i. e. God-likeness, not duty. 

sense, " Divinity of Christ." — Which of the two ideas of human nature, 
think you, was nearer right ? Get class to mention signs of depravity to 
us and signs of divinity, Deforc turning to Channing. Why total de- 
pravity, it not total divinity? Would the terms "motive depravity** and 



pravity, 
" native 

and " Original "Sin 



native divinity '* be true ? Explain the theologic doctrine 6f the Fall" 
_ i 6 . ... ' lts haif.tjiithj and how the new scientific doctrine 
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of " Heredity " affirms bequests of divinity as well as of depravity.— Toe 
" sense of sin," — are Unitarians without it, as charged ? Does their sys- 
tem slight it r Yes : yet see Channing*s answer in Life, 37S; Wmb, 
300.— Which view is the "pale negation ?" Which the lundt Which 
view is gaining ground ? Orthodoxy has immensely modified its tone 
on this point, also, — except in Revivals. — For New Test witness to 
divinity of soul, sec Matt V. 48; John L 4, o, u; Acts XViL aS-sn; 
Rom. VIL 22, 13; VUL e-17. Among heathens the "god-liknets" 0! 
the soul was a household word of Platonism; and for the Stoic thought 
of its divinity, see Epictetus, L 3. 9. ; IL 8.) 

And now see how this "one sublime idea," the God-likeness 

of the souk echoes through all Channing's thought : — 

2. This the Foundation of Religion. 

The soul knows God in and by itself. Piety is child-soul's 
natural attraction to its Father. — " At the foundation." ( fVerb 
313.)— "To rob man." ( Works, 3.)— "The idea of God, sub- 
lime and awful as it is, is the idea of our own spiritual nature, 
purified and enlarged to infinity. In ourselves are the ele- 
ments of the Divinity. (Works, 293; 6.)— "What, then, is Re- 
ligion ? " ( Works, 296.)— "Then the Divinity is gromrigwithiii 
us." (Works, 298; 292.) 

3. This the Foundation of Faith in Immortality. 

Channing believed that Jesus by his teaching and resurrec- 
tion had changed the vague hope of immortality to a certainty; 
but he loved to trace the signs of immortality in the nature of 
the soul. (Life, 244-9.) — "My faith in it rests very little on 
mere affection, but very much on-the fact of human excellence. 
Virtue is the only thing in the universe of the continuance of 
which I am sure ; for it is of the very essence of God. Every- 
thing else may pass away ; this cannot.". (Life, 628.)— "The 
undoubted fact that the mind thirsts for continued being just 
in proportion as it obeys the will of its Maker is a proof, neat 
to irresistible, of its being destined by him for immortality." 
( Works, 356.) — "I see in crime itself (four) proofs of human 
greatness and of an immortal nature." (Works, 357-)— "The 
soul and the tree : " four arguments for immortality. (Wtrh, 
354-6.) — "One angel's history may be a volume of more vari- 
ous truth than all the records of our race." (Works, 365.)-"! 
think of Heaven as a world of stupendous plans and efforts for its 
own improvement." (Works,^6$.) — "The whole present crea- 
tion perhaps a dungeon and a hell to the sinner, after death." 
(Works, 3S3-) 

4. This the Foundation of Brotherhood. 

" Men have as yet no just respect for themselves, and of con- 
sequence no just respect for others. There is one principle of 
the soul which makes all men essentially equal, the sense of 
duty. This power makes the seraph and the lowest human be- 
ing brethren. Do we understand our spiritual brotherhood ? 
Do we feel ourselves derived from one Heavenly Parent, in whose 
image we are all made ? This seems to me the only true bond 
of man toman." (Works, 67-9.)— The secret of Jesus' brother- 
hood with men : " In the most depraved he saw a being who 
might become an angel of light." (Works, 309 -10; 327.)— 
"You (Abolitionists) take your stand on the unutterable worth 
of every human being, and on his inalienable rights as a rational, 
moral and immortal child of God." (Life, 560.) 
(The Talk.— Read Epictetus' little chapter, I. 13.) 

5. And of the World's Regeneration. 

" A new reverence for man is essential to the cause of social 
reform. The import of the word Brother. Then wrongs, now 
hardly thought of, will give a deeper shock than we receive 
from crimes which the laws punish with death." ( Works, 7.) 
— " A new reverence for humanity, a new feeling of brotherhood 
and of all men's relation to a common Father,— before this «u 
oppressions are to fall," etc. ( Works, 924 : close of Channing's 
last Address.) 

Copyright, iSSo, by W. C. Gannett. 
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Antioch College. 

YELLOW BPHlNSe. GREENE CO., OHIO, 

Offers to BOTH SEXES instruction in Classical, Mathematical, 
Scientific and English Studies, and in Modern Languages : — 
preparing students for business, for teaching, or other pro- 
fessions, or for any American college. The instruction is 
thorough, the location healthful and charming, society good, 
expenses low. Board can be had at cheap rates in clubs, at 
moderate rates in good families. Good opportunities for 
instruction in music. 

FALL TERM BEGINS 8EPT. 16,1880. 

WINTER TERM, JAN. 4, 1881. 

SPRING TERM, APRIL 6, 1881. 
For information, address J. B. WESTON, 

Acting President. 



Prospect Hill School. 

For young ladies. Greenfield, Mass. Opens Sept. 15th 
Board and tuition $350 a year. Apply to 

Rev. J. F. Moors, Principal. 



Excellent New Books. 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A volume of Sketches, Historical, Descriptive and Critical. 

By Joseph Edkins, author of " Religion in China," etc. 

Vol. 17 of Philosophical Library. Crown 8V0. $4.50. 
This is a book of remarkable interest, describing the en- 
trance, progress and characteristics of Buddhism in China, 
and containing a Life of Buddha. Dr. Edkins' long residence 
in China and his thorough study of all the historical features 
of religion in China, render him peculiarly competent to dis- 
cuss Chinese Buddhism. 

MIRACLE PEATS AND SACRED DRAMAS. 

A Historical Survey. By Dr. Karl II ase. Translated from 

the German. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3.00. 
Contents: The Mysteries of the Middle Ages; Polemic 
Plays and Echoes of the Mystery ; Revival of the Sacred Dra- 
ma in Spain ; Occasional Traces of the Religious Drama in 
the French Classical Tragedy ; Hans Sachs and Lessing's 
"Nathan"; The Church and the Theatre. 

In this book Prof. Hase, whose learning and candor admi- » 
rably qualify him to write on this subject, describes the rise* 
and decline of the mysteries and miracle plays, and the effect 
of the religious play on later dramatic literature. The book 
has a special interest for all who have witnessed or read of 
the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau. 

WORDS AND THEIR USES. 

By Richard Grant White. New, revised edition. i2mo. 
$2.00. 

A new edition of a book which has won great popularity 
by its scholarly, brilliant, practical, and thoroughly entertain- 
ing discussion of the use, misuse, and significance of many 
English words. 

EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. 

A Sequel to "Words and their Uses." By Richard GRANT 

White, i vol. i2mo. $2.00. 
In this book Mr. White continues in various directions 
the studies begun in his former work. It treats of Speech, 
Writing, Grammar, Words and Phrases, pointing out the er- 
rors which abound in our common use of English ; and by its 
happy combination of literary learning and humor, makes 
a book which all intelligent persons can read with equal 
profit and enjoyment. 

THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
A Novel. By W. D. Howells. 1 vol. 12 mo. Beautifully 

printed and tastefully bound. $i.j,o. 

This is unquestionably the greatest novel Mr. Howells 
has ever written. It treats Spiritualism with great skill and 
fairness, it describes life among the Shakers charmingly, it has 
an engaging love story, and it is written with the delicious 
humor and in the fascinating style for which all of Mr. How- 
ells' novels are remarkable. 

Mr- Howells' Other Books, 

Tie Lady of the Aroostook, Their ■Wedding Journey, A Chance Ac- 
quaintance, A Foregone Conclusion, Venetian Life, Italian 
Journeys, and Bubnrban Bketohes, 
are reduced in price from $2.00 each to $1.50. These eight 
volumes, including "The Undiscovered Countiy," uniformly 
and tastefully bound, are put up in boxes. Price of sets, ill 
cloth, $12.00; half calf, $28.00. 

TAEES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 

By Henry W. Longfellow. Uniform with the new edition 
of " The Golden Legend. 1 vol. l6mo. $1.25. 
The delightful " Tales of a Wayside Inn," which have 
never been published in a volume by themselves, are now 
brought out in a book which cannot fail to be acceptable to 
many readers. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

BOSTON. 
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Literary Revolution. 

|J || ^ It is a method of placing literature, of the best class only, within reach of every one. Books are re- 



Books, 3 Cents. 



duced in price to but a fraction of their cost heretofore. July is supposed to be the Dull Month of 
the year. Booksellers close shop and go fishing, because book buyers are supposed to have done ■ ■ | »• . • 
likewise. The Literary Revolution has made the past July one of the busiest months of the 111111 VlClflllfiS 
year for dealers handling our books, because the people believe in it. Letters have come to us like »MI j W I WIWI IWVI 
a flood ; telegrams from dealers have come like the day before Christmas, calling for inure books, and quickly. Our bind- 
A 11JMiA i flwwaut imitlil.fl er y ' s now taxe< ^ f° T ' ne production of 41)00 volumes a day, not counting pamphlets, 
AI|0l|Cf linnflrlUnillRSa and we are taking immediate steps to double its capacity, to keep up with orders. 
nilfjUtfl wppwi IHIIIIIWVI A|1 n eTO | nt i ong seek volunteers, and it has been the policy of Tie Literal? 
Revolution, from the start, to give special reward to early volunteers in its support. It offers special terms to all whose 
orders, with cash, are received during August, as follows: 

1 CHAMBERS' ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

A verbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volume j clear nonpareil type, handsomely bound in cloth, fur 
97.50 ; the same printed on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bound in half Russia, gilt top, price 816-00- The first 
eleven volume are ready for delivery. Volume 12 will be ready Aug. 18. The remaining volumes will be complete by October. 

AN AMAZING OFFER. 

To all whose orders and money are received during the month of August, we will supply the 15 beautiful volumes, in cloth, 
for $6*60; and in half Russia, gilt top, for $18.00* The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining vol- 
umes when completed. 

A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for 50 cents* or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and may be returned 

at once, if not satisfactory. 

The "Chambers' Encyclopaedia" comprises the fiirst 15 volumes of our " Library of Universal Knowledge," and the re- 
maining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 

I* . • » To illustrate and demonstrate the supsror literary and typographical character of our books,notwithstand- 

l,||rinC|||PC i"g prices are low beyond comparison with the cheapest books eve re published, we publish twelre 
VIII IUwIIiWWI books in pamphlet form and send postpaid as follows. As mere ci .es they are worth obtaining by 

every one, even if they were not intrinsically valuable. As might be expected, they are sellii. 
the million. All the following are unabridged, and none of them are in type smaller than bre> 
Nearly all of them have heretofore been published by other houses at from $1.00 to $1.25 each: 

Macau lay '8 " Life of Frederick the Great," Carlyle's " Life of Robert Burns," Thos. Hughes' "Manliness'of Christ," Jefcl 
Stuart Mill's " Chapters on Socialism," Mary Queen of Scots' Life by Lamartine, " Leaves from the Diary of an Old 
■ IT A Lawyer" — short, thrilling, laughable, pathetic stories — each complete, price three cents. ''Ik* 

KflfllfC n llPllTC Light of Asia," by Edwin Arnold; "Baron Munchausen's Travels and Surprising AdvtB- 
UU.UAO) W UUIIItfl tures;" "Vicar of Wakefield," by Oliver Goldsmith; "Stories and Ballads for Y*»t 
folks," illustrated, by Ellen Tracy Alden, each five cents. Closing the list is Banyan's f% f\ «, A fl 

* Pilgrim's Progress," price six cents ; and " Private Theatricals" (humorous sto- h |.QnTQ__a J uPDlS. 
ries. not plays), by the author of "Sparrowgrass Papers," price two cents. Notwithstand- " WwlllW mm VOIIIwl 
ing Site amazingly low prices of these pamphlets, they pay us a good profit. The Library Revolution does not humbug peo- 
ple by pretense of philanthropy. People who have sense enough to appreciate good books are generally honest enough to be 
willing to pay for them, and they can afford to pay when prices are low as the Revolutisn makes ther In this connection it i* 
proper to mention a few facts. Some millionaire publishers have been adding to our fame and multiplying our friends by calling 
— I •■»■■ £ I us P' ra tes. They pay (when they please?) foreign authors a copyright " ie of them charged yos 

Vfffin I nlPf ' $100 for Hughes' " Manliness of Christ" — we sell it to you for three cents. How much of the 97 CeMf 
wlUU I lliWI I difference did Hughes get, do you think? Another pulished Giekie's "Life of Christ" for $&XX>— «*r 
price is 50 cents. How much did Dr. Giekie get of the $7.50 difference? His letter to us says "noth- tail • H A> 
ing." Scrlbner's Monthly attacked us recently, calling us Cheap John Publishers. The same Wf ftfl IQ li ftjf. 
elect ro'typers and printers that do their work are working also for us, and you want no more beautiful IIW Hr HINHf, 
books than are some of ours. The Great Methodist Book Concern has refused us space even in the advertising columns 
several Christian Advocates. Why? Our books are so cheap they contrast wish and injure the sale of theirs. We 1 
the price of Smith's " Bible Dictionary" from $3.00 to 50 cents; Kitto's "Cyclopa:dia of Biblical Literature" from $i< 
$2.00 ; and Young's "Analytical Concordance to the Bible," " the Webster Unabridged" of religious literature, the greatest 
of the kind which the century has produced, from $15.00 to $2.00. The people may pronounce the verdict who is 
wrong-doing — we, or the millionaire publishers. 

We also publish other Standard Books at equally low prices. Send stamp for descriptive catalogue. 

AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE,. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. Tribune Building, Newt 

ALDEN & CHADWipK, AGENTS, 
No. 224 State Street, Olilo 
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TTOIjTJ^E VI. 

With this number, UNITY enters upon its sixth volume, 
the last half of its three years life. It desires to render grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the many kind words and kindlier 
deeds that have encouraged it on its way thus far. It has no 
new departures to announce. The policy and principles of 
the past it expects to keep in view, and work along in the even 
tenor of its way. But it is hoped that the removal of the ed- 
itor to Chicago, and the consequent increased activity and in- 
terest in the missionary work he represents, will enable him 
to give to the subscribers a little better Unity and to Unity 
a much larger list of subscribers. Particular attention is di- 
rected to the following departments of Unity in the coming 
volume : 

The Unity Club. 

Under this head will be devoted a page of each number to 
the study of that phase of social helpfulness and intellectual 
co-operation, represented by the various literary and educa- 
tional societies that may be grouped around this name. The 
usefulness of such a department is made apparent to one who 
reads Miss Beal's report in Unity of Aug. I, now to be ob- 
tained in our Leaflet No. 2. Reports of work accomplish- 
ed.programmes of study,questions,difficulties,and helpful hints 
for this department are solicited. 

The Study Table. 

Efforts will be made to increase the importance of this de- 
partment. More attention will be given to brief notices of 
new books likely to interest the readers of Unity. In addi- 
tion, each number will contain a report on the activities of the 
book-makers, a glance at current literature, and once every 
four or six weeks a column of gleanings from the Quarterlies 
and Reviews, by one who is a close student of this class of 
literature. Acknowledgments will be made of all books and 
pamphlets sent to this office, giving price, size, and publish- 
ers ; but only such books will be reviewed as we may deem of 
interest to those who work for and with Unity. 

Conference Reports. 

The meeting of the National Conference at Saratoga, Sept. 
21 to 24, will be followed in rapid succession by the autumnal 
meetings of the several State Conferences in the West. While 
our space forbids extended reports, pains will be taken to 
give in Unity columns the important results of these Confer- 
ences, together with some of the bright things said. Doubt- 
less more good things find utterance in these smaller Confer- 
ences among the liberals of the West than at our more pre- 
tentious annual gatherings, and more of these utterances will 
probably be found in our columns than in those of any other 
publication. 

Contributed Articles. 

In this volume will be completed that series of papers on 
"Liberal Preachers Out of the Pulpit," in England, already be- 
gun, as follows: 

1. Arnold Prof. N. P. Gilman. 

2. Robert Browning Prof. C. C. Everett. 

3. CARLYLE R. A. Griffin. 

4. Frances Power Cobbe Mrs. S. B. Beals. 

5. "George Eliot" z J, W. Chadwick. 

6. Huxley C. D. B. Mills. 

7. Geo. MacDonald Mrs. A. W. Brotherlon, 

8. Morley J. H. Crooker. 

g. F. W. Newman F. K. Gillette, 

10. Ruskin Prof, Jas. MacAlister. 

11. Spenser Prof. J. T. Bixby. 

12. Tennyson Prof. James K. Hosmer. 

13. Tyndall T. B. Forbush. 

The Sunday-School. 

Under this head will be continued the publication of 
Unity Lessons. Mr. Gannett's course on Channing and 
the Unitarian Movement in America is to be extended to 
twelve lessons, and will be completed about the first of No- 
vember. The following is the perfected course: 
Twelve Conversational Lessons, intended chiefly for the older 
classes. 

1. The Boy Channing. 

2. Channing finding out what he was made for. 



3. Channing the Preacher. 

4. The Puritan Faith of our Forefathers. 

5. The Unitarian Movement in America. 

6. The Three Points of Unitarianism : (1) The Supremacy 

of Character. 

7. (2I The Nobility of Human Nature. 

8. (3) The Use of Reason in Religion. 

9. "Channing Unitarianism" — its Transient and its Per- 

manent Elements. 

10. Channing the Reformer. 

11. Channing the Philanthropist. 

12. Channing at Home. 

Advertisements. 

We desire once more to call attention to our advertising de- 
partment. Our limited space warrants rigid selection. Our 
rates are so low as to call for no discounting, and in addition 
to. our regular constituency of intelligent reading people, we 
frequently have occasion to distribute large numbers of special 
issues, as in the last issue. The patronage of publishers 
particularly solicited. 

Lend a Hand. 

Edward Everett Hale proposed to regenerate the world by 
a simple application to morals of " iox I = lO." A si ill more 
simple statement from the multiplication table will put Unity 
on a very hopeful footing, viz.: 2x 1 = 2. Will every subscri- 
ber add another, and thus help us work out Unity's lesson 
in multiplication for the next six months? 

Visitors to Chicago 

ARE INVITED TO INSPECT THE STOCK 

OF 

Fine Ef ravings, 

fVto^pt^ oaTef Wofkg of 

Otte Stoke. 
WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MAKING 

Picture Frames, 

In which we are Leaders of Novelties. 

WOLCOTT & CO., 
181 State Street, Palmer House, 
CHICAGO. 



TEACH THE CHILDREN 

TO make 

(Beautiful (Brackets and Easels^ 

Pafer Knives, Book Marks, Etc. 
WITH THE SCROLL, SAW. 

Arthur Hope's New " Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid 
Work" explains the art most completely, tells what tools 
are needed, and gives a number of choice new designs. It 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, GO cent*. 

Scroll Saws, Archery, Meehanio*' Took, &o r 
JOHN WILKINSON, * 

TV Stat© St., 
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If we thought more, would not our talks and do- 
ings be better ? 

How expensive are injurious things, even if we 
count not the injuriousness ! 

In this age do we live too much in the outer 
noise, and too little in the inner silence ? 

Blessed are they who know the eloquence of 
silence. " Enter into thy closet and shut thy door." 
Wilt thou be alone then ? 

Let us not be pessimists : for really we know that 
in many respects, this world is very lovely ; but it 
needs reforms and improvements most decidedly. 

Sometimes we feel as if all the pulpits in the land 
should be engaged only to preach Justice, and 
nothing else, for some years. Righteousness first 
and foremost, is the great need of needs in society 
everywhere. 

Why, in the name of all common-sense, are not 
those courts of justice, so mis-called, swept out of 
existence, when for many years they make the in- 
nocent and upright wait for their dues, and die 
without them? Why formulate iniquity in the 
name of law ? 



Every person writes his real biography, unknown 
to himself, on the hearts of those that live with 
him and do business with him. So hypocrisy is 
found out silently every day in this life much more 
than many imagine. Many of us are wearing masks 
only of glass. We think that they hide us when 
they only cover. Every day is a judgment day. 

We have often wondered why so many great 
men spend so much energy, time, and money to 
have new translations of ancient writings, and to 
find their meaning, after becoming certain that 
those writings are often erroneous and nonsensical 
— that they are only the productions of men much 
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more ignorant than the best and wisest men of our 
own time. 

The older we grow, and the more we read and 
ponder on many sides of the question, the more 
we feel that it is very difficult to know certainly what 
Jesus said and did 1800 years ago. We may have 
an opinion about it. That is all. It is more im- 
portant for us to study the gospels sincerely to find 
what truths are there corresponding with our best 
experiences, and answering to our needs. 

Sometimes we feel very indignant in relation to 
some preachers who do not preach exactly as they 
think. We call them " men of policy," " insincere, 
&c.;" and yet we never met a man or woman in 
our life who did not use some policy in some things. 
It seems very necessary to use some dissimulations 
in many circumstances. It would be, unwise not to 
do so. Yet let us be brave for sincerity. " Wise 
as serpents ; harmless as doves." 

In reading works on Astronomy, or Geology, 
(say about the " antiquity of man,") we wonder at 
the revelations of Science. But in every such 
scientific work, how many things are asserted on 
mere suppositions/ When we find so many 
Biblical scholars contradicting each other about 
subjects like the Fourth Gospel, we feel that we are 
in the region of uncertainty. The sure knowledge 
is scarce, but the guesses are plenty. We feel 
thankful also that our well-being depends not on 
the guesses. 

NO END. 

When we think of this vast universe having no 
limits to it — where the lightning may go in a straight 
line for a million of years, and still be in the middle, 
and all this unbounded space full of flaming suns 
and systems. When we think of this, how very 
small this little earth seems! How very childish 
seems our common theology! And as we think, 
like Dr. Martineau, how cheap the individual life is 
— nature dropping millions upon millions of us 
into graves, almost as soon as we begin to breathe, 
and going on endlessly to give birth to more, as if 
we were so many cheap worms, our hearts ache in 
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view of our littleness. Yet what a curious power is 
this within us that can be conscious of this little- 
ness, and stretch away into the infinitude never 
finding any end to its discoveries and imaginations! 
Dr. Hedge tells us that there never will be an end 
of evil. 

"The time will never come, when all wrong shall 
be expunged, suffering unknown, and 
. Fear and sin and grief expire, 
Cast out by perfect love. 
Neither in this world nor in any future world, is such 
a state possible. Evil there must always be Old 
evils may be abolished, but new evils will spring. 
The kingdom of heaven must be always coming; 
but hope would expire were it fully come." So 
there is no end, no stopping place. We must be 
always going. May we find the blessedness of 
appreciating this, and the patience of active waiting 
for little ends that are new beginnings evermore. 

MATERIALISM. 

We find that there is very great crying now against 
the materialistic tendency of scientific teachings : 
and the wonder is that this crying comes chiefly 
from people whose religion through and through 
is very materialistic. Their heaven and hell are 
material. They speak of heaven as a place— of 
golden streets and material splendor. Hell is a 
fiery furnace. The soul at death emigrates to some 
material planet. So these anti-materialists often 
speak. They also dwell much on the material 
blood of Jesus, and material resurrection. And 
the great Judgment Day, to them, must be material. 
There must be a material gathering of all men, and 
Jesus is expected on a material throne in material 
clouds. These people think that if any of these 
things are to be understood spiritually, it would be 
a disappointment to them. 

Most people called eminently spiritual, almost 
always associate souls in the future world with some 
material forms. 

Often, on the other hand, we find that the scien- 
tific men called materialists, are not men given to 
carnal indulgences more than other men. They 
are very refined often in thoughts and feelings, and 
have high and noble conceptions. They call men's 
attention to the ethereal beauty of matter — its great 
mystery, its wonderful possibilities that transcend 
common thoughts about it. They do not ignore 
what are called spiritual qualities, such as temper- 
ance, purity, faithfulness, love, and generosity. So 
we apprehend no great danger from the study of 
matter and its wondrous potency and promise. We 
like the higher scientific materialism better than the 
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common, gross religious materialism that blindly 
cries against the scientific. 

LIBERTY. 

This is one of the great watch-words of our age. 
Men make much ado about it socially and relig- 
iously. Some speak of it as if it is all that is needed 
to make everybody good. 

Now we look at liberty as only space or oppor- 
tunity to do good or evil. How hard it is to tell 
where its boundaries should be ! Forsurely it should 
have some limitations. No man should be allowed 
all the liberty possible to do what he likes. The 
common way of speaking of the limits of personal 
liberty is to say that a man should be free to do as 
he pleases as far as he does not injure others. But 
here comes the rub — who is to be the judge con- 
cerning when a person injures others ? A church 
may cast a real good man from its pulpit, and take 
from him the liberty of speaking there, because the 
church honestly thinks that he injures those he 
speaks to, when in reality, perhaps, he does them 
good by telling them truths they ought to hear. 
This is what churches have done thousands of times; 
and others of broader minds called it " tyranny." 
Then, those who called that " tyranny," and boast- 
ed of their liberty, would do the very same thing 
with a preacher in their own church who wanted 
liberty to tell what appeared to him true. And the 
fact is, there is no church, no congregation that 
will give liberty of speech to any man if he does 
not echo the hearer's ideas. There is no audience 
of Freethinkers to-day that will give any man lib- 
erty of speech only to a certain extent. If he goes 
over that boundary, they will cry — "Away with him!" 
How many different meanings we may yet give 
to the words " Liberty," " Religion," and the " King- 
dom of God!" Perhaps it is good to leave them 
vague words, to which we may attach different 
meanings. 

A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION. 
Is there such infinite moral difference between 
.some human beings and others, so that some 
will be perfectly happy forever, and others 
completely miserable for never-ending ages ? The 
affirmative answer to this question is a very gener- 
ally accepted dogma in Christendom. On this the 
popular preaching is based. Does common-sense 
teach this ? We know that thousands of great 
scholars and good men teach it. Millions are in 
deep anxieties all their life time, wanting to know 
surely whether they belong or not to the human 
portion that shall be everlastingly happy. Grant- 
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ing that this awful dogma is true, what a puzzle it is 
to know surely what makes the great difference 
between these two classes of men. We know that 
the best men are full of moral imperfections, 
very far from fulfilling the law of perfect manhood, 
and a great deal of, if not all, their superiority over 
the worst men comes from their better constitu- 
tions and better environments, for which they are 
not to be praised any more than for their peculiar 
features or the color of their hair. There is much 
badness in the best men, and some goodness in the 
worst men The best saints are great sinners ; and 
the greatest sinners have some saintly qualities. 
And when we take everything into consideration, 
we find that all men are more equal morally, than 
we often imagine. 

Whilst we maintain that right and wrong, truth 
and error, purity and corruption are forever sepa- 
rable, we find some degrees of both in all human 
beings. If this moral similarity of men were duly 
considered, what a change there would be in re- 
ligious teaching and in social punishments ! O for 
the power to make this plain from pulpits, so as to 
deliver men from unnecessary anxieties — from false 
sanctimoniousness, and yet make them alive to 
moral distinctions, and more appreciative of the 
excellency of goodness ! 



£$ONTI\IBUTED ^F^TICLES. 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



IV. 
HUXLEY. 

BY C. D. B. MILLS. 

A prominent and assured place among the lead- 
ing and representative men of our time, we must 
certainly recognize for the eminent scientist who is 
the subject of this sketch. By some he is ranked 
as standing foremost of all biologists, living or dead; 
by common consent he is admitted to be a mind of 
vast attainments in his own special realm, and of 
large acquaintance with sciences outlying, but cog- 
nate to, those of his province. He seems thoroughly 
at home in Geology, Palaeontology, Ethnology, etc., 
as well as denizen of the realm in Natural History. 
He has wrought his impress very distinctly upon 
the age, and no account of our times, the present 
phase of intellectual life, and the tendencies of the 
period, would be complete that should omit recog- 
nition of his name and performance. 

Thomas Henry Huxley was born in Ealing, in 
Middlesex, England, May 4th, 1825. His father 
was one of the masters of Ealing School, and the 
son spent two and one-half years there, but with 
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that exception his education was carried on chiefly 
at home. Entered in 1842 in the Medical School 
of Charing Cross Hospital, he was graduated in 
1845 with the degree of M. B. from the University 
of London, where he stood second in the list for 
honors in Anatomy and Physiology. He served 
for some years as Assistant Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, and in 1 853 was appointed to succeed Prof. 
Edward Forbes as Professor of Natural History in 
the Royal School of Mines, an office which he still 
holds. He has besides been a Professor in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in 1870 was President 
of the British Association for the advancement of 
Science, has served upon the London School 
Board, and in 1872 was elected Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. 

His literary career he began while yet a student, 
and he has followed in that path steadily ever 
since, giving to the public from time to time works 
sometimes of popular interest, sometimes of strictly 
scientific, until now his writings published amount 
to a considerable number of volumes. It is well 
known that he has enriched science with several 
important discoveries, his own, and his name upon 
anything in the sphere of biological inquiry carries 
deservedly very great weight. Of his special at- 
tainment, or comparative place among his fellows 
in that field, the present writer has no competence 
to speak. He must be judged by his peers. 

As a writer, Huxley has singular force and lucid- 
ity, as well as striking felicity of illustration, holding 
in firm grasp his subject, and pouring a strong light 
through his statement. The most commonplace and 
apparently trivial of themes become luminous, 
fruitful, richly suggestive under his treatment He 
is described as being of marked gift as a platform 
speaker, delivering his thought off-hand, and show- 
ing remarkable power of concentration and ability 
to hold his hearers, however unfamiliar with his 
theme, in close attention to the end, — "a born ora- 
tor," Mr. Smalley says of him. There is a flush of 
the poetic quality in his style, not prominent, but 
sufficient well to flavor ; everywhere a transparent 
clearness, and often quaintness and wit. 

He is well known to stand as a leading disciple 
and representative expositor of the Darwinian doc- 
trine of evolution, and his writings in illustration 
and advocacy of that have given him a very prom- 
inent place among its defenders In his view evo- 
lution has passed the stage of probation as hypoth- 
esis or theory; it has become established as a 
scientific fact. In this country, in 1876, he declared 
that it "rests upon exactly as secure a foundation 
as the Copernican theory of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies." Again he says (address at Buf- 
falo in August, 1876), "Evolution is a matter of 
fact and history, as much as the monuments of 
Egypt." And in a very recent utterance* he de- 
clares that " so far as the animal world is concerned, 
evolution is no longer a speculation, but a statement 
of historical fact." Tyndall says, speaking of the 
early articles of his on the origin of species : " He 
swept the curve of discussion through the really 

• Lecture given at London, lot^ @OOQk 
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significant points of the subject, * * often sum- 
ming up in a single pithy sentence an argument 
which a less compact mind would have spread 
over pages." 

In his very remarkable lecture on the Physical 
Basis of Life, he opens before us with great clear- 
ness the phenomena of life, illustrating with striking 
aptitude from the needle of the nettle plant, its 
living protoplasm athrob with the pulsations of the 
living power in its bosom, — the granules of semi- 
fluid matter in that infinitesimal space, coursing 
swiftly in trains up and down the structure, some of 
them passing within one twenty-thousandth of an 
inch of each other, others colliding and struggling 
together until the weaker gives way. We are con- 
ducted to that primordial cell, that germ of molecu- 
lar structure, from which all organisms are sprung. 
"As in the hair of the nettle, so in human veins, 
corpuscles of marvelous activity may be seen, anal- 
ogous to those of the nettle, and differing in activity 
in the detail rather than the principle. Similar 
withal are found in the skin, in the lining of the 
mouth, and scattered, in fact, through the whole 
frame-work of the body." 

There are structureless or nearly structureless 
organisms, samples of which may be found in the 
depths of the sea to-day, which are protoplasm, 
each individual unit of which, a primitive cell, — 
cytod, as Heckel calls it, — feeds, nourishes, sees, 
feels, so far as such operations are possible, indif- 
ferently from every part of the body, the beginning, 
and the simplest beginning that we can know, or as 
Haeckel says, conceive, of organized being and life. 
The human body itself is built up and wrought out 
from like cells, a nucleated mass of protoplasm is 
what may be termed "the structural unit of the 
human body." What a river from such a source ! 
What a structure from such a beginning ! 

"As a matter of fact," Huxley says, "the body in 
its earliest state is a mere multiple of such units ; 
and in its perfect condition is a multiple of such 
units variously modified." " In the earliest condi- 
tion of the human organism, in that state in which 
it has but just become distinguishable from the egg 
in which it arises, it is nothing but an aggregation 
of such corpuscles, and every organ of the body 
was, once, no more than such an aggregation," i. e., 
corpuscles such as are found in the blood. (Lay 
Sermons, p. 127.) "In fact the development of the 
embryo," he says again, " is a recapitulation of the 
ancestral history of the species." (Art Biology, in 
Encyc. Brittan.) 

Difference of plane and of power is marked by 
difference of function and of parts, or is determined 
by " the extent to which the principle of the division 
of labor is carried out in the living economy." 

At one end of the scale is Moner ; at the other, 
Man. All are built of the same elements — so much 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur. 
"The great variety of vital phenomena," says 
Haeckel, " is the consequence of the infinitely del- 
icate chemical difference in the composition of 
protoplasm." The atoms enter into an infinite 
number of diverse stratifications and combinations, 
and these are too fine and recondite as yet for 
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chemistry to trace. In the moners we have the dis- 
tant arch that spans the chasm dividing between 
organic and inorganic, or, rather, here we see the 
stream issuing from the non-living and marking the 
beginning of the living. 

AH life is the expression of molecular changes 
going forward in the protoplasm ; every thought, 
every word, costs and has its equivalent in the con- 
sumption of the materials from which living struc- 
ture is built up. The speaker literally burns that 
others may have light; "so much eloquence, so 
much of his body resolved into carbonic acid, 
water and urea." 

With eye keen and searching, and a brain capa- 
cious "like the storehouse of the rains," Huxley 
seizes the facts, the cardinal and profoundly signifi- 
cant facts, in his theme, and presents them before 
you in their order. He reads them with an almost 
preternatural apprehension ; he deciphers nature 
and penetrates her secrets. He is one of those 
minds that you feel that you can lean upon as 
natively and intuitively wise. In his paper on 
Spontaneous Generation, he gives a masterly re- 
sume of the course of investigation thus far on 
that difficult and intensely interesting subject, and 
makes it bear, as he is apt to do all his things, for 
high practical ends. The subject of Yeast is won- 
derfully fruitful of suggestions under his handling, 
and so the Chalk and the Coal. He takes up man's 
place in Nature, and shows you by plain demon- 
stration that "the anatomical differences between 
man and the highest apes are of less value than 
those between the highest and the lowest apes." 

What a bold and pregnant suggestive thought is 
in the hint that all the future of the world, all its 
actual and possible of history, was wrapped up in 
the cosmic vapor ! "The existing world lay poten- 
tially in the cosmic vapor, and a sufficient intelli- 
gence could, from a knowledge of the properties of 
the molecules of that vapor, have predicted, say the 
state of the Fauna in Britain in 1869, with as much 
certainty as one can say what will happen to the 
vapor of the breath in a cold winter's day." In the 
last paper we have seen from him, — the address 
given in March last, — he intimates that the missing 
links are being filled, the gaps approximately closejj, 
so that we begin to see how the transition may 
have been made from invertebrate to vertebrate 
animals, from flowerless to flowering plants, and are 
able to fill in that borderland which divides animal 
from plant life, inasmuch as organisms are found 
which belong unequivocally neither to the one nor 
the other, but in degree to both. 

The question comes up, how stands the account 
of this eminent scientist with society, with mankind, 
in respect to the spiritual and the moral f Is he 
materialist? Do his inculcations tend to uproot 
sense of responsibility in man, and quench belief 
in the existence of any spiritual or personal being, 
even the existence of the human soul ? Many will 
say, Yes. He, emphatically to the charge of being 
a materialist, would say, No. And I think we must 
in justice acquit him of that charge. He takes no 
side for materialist in any controversy there may be 
between him and spiritualist or idealist He ac- 
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counts the point at issue between them of slight 
importance. " Matter may be regarded as a form 
of thought, thought may be regarded as a property 
of matter, — each statement has a certain truth." 
But he says, "I, individually, am no materialist, 
but, on the contrary, believe materialism to involve 
grave philosophical error." To him that doctrine 
is a form of dogmatism, and he leaves materialism 
and idealism unaccepted, deeming the one and the 
other forever futile attempts to penetrate and deal 
with that which in the nature of the case must be 
transcendent and inaccessible. In his paper upon 
Berkeley's "Metaphysics of Sensation," after re- 
counting Berkeley's argument which he considers 
irrefragable, he says: "If I were compelled to 
choose between absolute materialism and absolute 
idealism, I should feel compelled to accept the lat- 
ter alternative." The term agnoiologist, — an awk- 
ward word, but one necessary here, — we suppose, 
describes him; he knows nothing, thinks it not 
possible to know anything on these subtle and tran- 
scendent issues, and so he will not affirm for either. 
Speculatively the problem may be insoluble ; spec- 
ulatively it may matter little whether one accept 
the idealistic view or not, practically it may be of 
quite vital consequence. 

Huxley uses language at times in a sort of bold 
and unguarded manner, which opens the way readily 
for the reader to believe him pure materialist In 
his paper on the Physical Basis of Life, he de- 
clares it the abiding mission of science to secure 
the gradual banishment from all regions of human 
thought, of what we call spirit and spontaneity. In 
his Life of Hume, one of his latest works, he says, 
"what we call the operations of the mind, are 
functions of the brain." Again, that " all mental 
states are effects of physical causes;" that "what 
are called mental faculties and operations are, pro- 
perly speaking, cerebral functions." " Cabanis may 
have made use of crude and misleading phraseology 
when he said that the brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes bile, but the conception which that 
much-abused phrase embodies is, nevertheless, far 
more consistent with fact than the popular notion 
that the mind is a metaphysical entity, seated in 
the head, but as independent of the brain as a tel- 
egraph operator is of his instrument." 

To understand him well in these seemingly ex- 
treme utterances, we need to examine the context, 
to take the essays through. In the first quoted 
passage he presumably can only mean the elimina- 
tion of spirit from the world, in the sense of the 
casting out of the limitary, anthropomorphic con- 
ception, the Deus ex machina, from men's minds. 
Eliminate spirit ? Why, he himself declares that 
the theology of the present, become more scientific 
than that of the past, " begins to see the necessity 
of breaking in pieces the idols built up of books 
and traditions and fine-spun ecclesiastical cobwebs, 
and of cherishing the noblest and most human of 
man's emotions by woi ship ' for the most part of the 
silent sort' at the altar of the Unknown and Un- 
knowable." In the other case, — of the expressions 
in regard to the mind, —it appears that he holds 
and would only affirm the doctrine of the intimate 
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and indissoluble relation of mental to physical, in 
connection and full harmony with the idea that the 
mind may be, for ought we know, a Leibnitzian 
monad or a Fichtean world-generating ego. In the 
Critiques and Addresses (paper upon Mr. Darwin's 
Critics), he says : " I know nothing whatever, and 
never hope to know anything, of the steps by which 
the passage from molecular movement to states of 
consciousness is effected ;" and he assents to the 
statement of Tyndall in regard to this matter, which 
is more broad and positive in the same direction. 

It is to be admitted, however, that there is a lim- 
itation, a lack in this mind ; it is partial, it does not 
justly meet the requirements of our higher, more 
ethereal nature. His thought runs preponderantly 
on the plane of the empirical, the physical fact and 
law. The bias of his mind is that way ; it is thor- 
oughly English in its type. It is the understanding 
that seeks everywhere to be bottomed on the hard 
facts of the seen and palpable, and cares not greatly 
for the inner and transcendent realities. 

In his Hume, the philosophy. is pitched almost 
wholly to the key of the sensuous. There is utmost 
endeavor to explore and explain all from the ex- 
perience ' and impressions of sense, and the recog- 
nition of the higher and more in our consciousness, 
which sense, however, it may serve as occasion to, 
can never generate, is scanty, partial and very in- 
complete. It is largely an unillumined world ; 
there is no glow, augury, or enlarging, uplifting 
horizon. In his chapter upon Liberty and Neces- 
sity, he comes perilously near, if he does not fully 
reach, the denial of all free volitive power in man. 
Our actions are determined by necessity, and the 
affirmed consciousness of the freedom of the will 
he calls a " sophism." The entire chapter is signally 
lacking in clearness, and Huxley seems this time 
deserted of his usual keen and penetrating percep- 
tion. Elsewhere, however, referring to this never- 
ending conflict regarding the will, he affirms that it 
will in his judgment remain for all time a drawn 
battle, and "this result, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as anthropomorphism winning the day." 
To such conclusion, any, we deem, may well assent. 
The riddle speculatively can never be solved, but 
no theory may be admitted that would blot out 
human personality, and annihilate responsibility. 
He corrects Hume's Primary Geography of the 
human mind, supplying sundry important omissions, 
but his own Geography needs correcting and en- 
larging also. Expectation is but " inverted memory," 
nothing more ; no room left here for ideals, which 
however related as they always are indissolubly to 
historic and actual, are ever present and transcen- 
dent, greater than all experiences beside. 

There is entire lack of recognition of the symbol- 
ism of the world, the fact that all we see is but in- 
timation of an infinite unseen, and that we live 
perpetually in presence both of vail and revelation, 
time but shadow, hint of the eternal, and eternal 
dwelling incarnate in this world of time, rendering 
all our life illumined, hallowed, filled with a majesty 
awe-inspiring and sublime. On this side there 
seems a measure of torpor in his mind, a dimness 
or defect in the vision, and his writings, however 
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wise, keen, sparkling and witty, full of instruction 
and quickening even, will always leave a want un- 
met to the thoughtful and religious spirit. 

The corrective and antidote to this excessive 
tendency to the mere empiric, the world of the sen- 
suous understanding alone, we tind in the Orient, 
in the meditations and dreams if you will, " flights 
of the alone to the alone," of Hindoo and Persian 
mystics. They saw the unseen, they "found eter- 
nity in time," they penetrated the realm of Sub- 
stance, and rose to heights of pure poetry in cele- 
brating their enrapturing vision. This also is to 
have its recognition, and our materialistic, one- 
sided culture is to be supplemented and filled out 
from these sources. 

But the Chinese have a maxim that we are to 
seek not every quality in one person, and it is said 
that "it requires the whole church to preach the 
whole gospel." So perhaps we are not to expect 
of a great biologist, and certainly very able philos- 
opher also, that he should be full-rounded on the 
side of the spiritual, the ethereal. Youmans says, 
"All minds are fissured with incapacities in one 
direction or another, clipped away on this side or 
that, — all are fragmentary." And the Hebrew Tes- 
tament declares that even the archangels are charge- 
able with folly. 

Take him, however, in his own realm, and Hux- 
ley stands pre-eminent, in some points peerless. 
How wise he is upon education, upon the study of 
Nature and the true method of mastering her and 
extorting her secrets ! How he divines the facts, 
and with sun-clearness presents them ! Sir William 
Jones, speaking of Rousseau, says his pen " had the 
property of spreading light before it on the darkest 
subjects, as if he had written with phosphorus on the 
sides of a cavern." We might fitly apply that to 
this man. We cannot within these limits adduce 
instances ; they will readily come to any one at all 
conversant with his writings. 

There are good definitions and a Franklin-like 
wisdom ; indeed I suppose the definitions scattered 
about in his writings are models of succinctness and 
perspicuity. Education is " learning the rules of 
this mighty game," which man is called to play, — 
" That burning thirst for excellence which is called 
genius." He stands the apostle of the Physical 
Piety, His motto is " the people perish through 
lack of knowledge," and he seeks to illumine that 
mind, and deliver from the evils, physical and other, 
that infest humanity. The field is vast and un- 
wrought. The call is high ; there is work and wel- 
come for such a prophet. Emerson says Robert 
Owen did not exaggerate the power of circum- 
stance. 

He treats with respect the religious sentiment, 
and honors and can appreciate, if he may not com- 
pany, those who stand for the superlative claim of 
the ideal and the spiritual. " I understand and I 
respect the meaning of the word ' soul,' as used by 
Pagan and Christian philosophers, for what they 
believe to be the imperishable seat of human per- 
sonality, bearing throughout eternity its burden of 
woe, or its capacity for adoration and love, * and 
if \ am not satisfied with the evidence that is afforded 



to me that such a soul and such a future life exists, 
I am content to take what is to be had, and to make 
the best of the brief span of existence that is with- 
in my reach, without reviling those whose faith is 
more robust and whose hopes are richer and fuller." 

Again : "And as there are Pascals and Mogarts, 
Newtons and Raflaelles, in whom the innate faculty 
for science or art seems to need but a touch to 
spring into full vigor, and through whom the human 
race obtains new possibilities of knowledge and 
new conceptions of beauty : so there have been 
men of moral genius, to whom we owe ideals of 
duty and visions of moral perfection, which ordi- 
nary mankind could never have attained, though, 
happily for them, they can feel the beauty of a 
vision which lay beyond the reach of their dull im- 
agination, and count life well spent in shaping some 
faint image of it in the actual world." 

All honor to these apostles and prophets of 
knowledge, — men who are opening before us the 
portals of Nature, showing us the inner secret of 
the world ! Man's hunger for this possession will 
never be quenched ; he will seek and quaff at this 
fountain, on and on without end. The deeper the 
soul drinks, the keener the thirst, the invitation and 
the supply ever more and more. Unite this thought 
with the moral ; blend, saturate it with the deepest, 
highest sentiment in man, and it shall be approxi- 
mately as aught can be that we can now conceive, 
the perfect culture, the final religion. 

Here is a rising star, a new dynasty coming to 
power. It has destiny behind it. It bears mes- 
sages of service and grace for humanity. These 
men are Baptists in the wilderness, forerunners, 
harbingers of the Most High, who shall pave the 
way for the inauguration on earth of the kingdom 
of the skies. 



A LESSON FROM SOCRATES. 



BY W. M. SALTER. 



The interest of many religious thinkers at the 
present day centers in scientific questions. Is mat- 
ter the ultimate reality? Are all things governed 
by necessary laws ? Is life any more than compli- 
cate I mechanism ? Are thought and feeling func- 
tions of the brain ? Is there design in nature or 
only blind necessity ? Conservative men are anx- 
ious to prove that there is only one set of rational 
answers, those in harmony with the views of the 
old theology ; and those who are not so anxious, 
yet regard it as their duty to speak much about 
these questions, and to show, whichever way they 
are answered, that the religious sentiments may 
adapt themselves accordingly. A list of books 
given by an eminent Boston clergyman in Unity 
some time since for the benefit of inquiring persons 
included almost exclusively such as have a bearing 
on theories of the world, and of the origin and ear- 
ly history of man. It was apparently felt that these 
were the first, most fundamental, objects of inter- 
est, though they were to be approached and stud- 
ied, not in the old dogmatic, but" in the scientific 
spirit. The controversies about Evolution and 
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Creation, Natural and Supernatural, that take up so 
much time whenever any number of religious peo- 
ple get together, plainly indicate that these are, to 
their minds, important religious questions. 

Now to parallel these intellectual conditions with 
those that existed in the time of Socrates, may 
seem extravagant ; yet in a general, not an exact 
and detailed way, we may do so. The questions 
that had interested the thinkers .among the Greeks 
before Socrates were, in general, of a scientific na- 
ture. There was certainly some difference in spi- 
rit and method from our scientific men, else we 
should imagine they w.ould have reached some 
more positive and definite results ; but they were 
concerned about the same objects, the material el- 
ements and forces, the heavenly bodies, life, and 
the kosmos, and sought, under the impulse of the 
same cravings that we have, for an explanation or 
theory of things. Xenophon, in his " Memorabilia 
of Socrates," (I. i. ii.) says it was about "the na- 
ture of things" that "most other philosophers dis- 
puted, speculating how that which is called, by 
sophists, the world (kosmos) was produced, and by 
what necessary laws everything in the heavens is 
effected." Now in regard to the nature of things, 
or the constitution of the kosmos, Socrates was a 
good deal of an agnostic. He did not know much 
about it, and, moreover, did not think anyone 
knew, and herein explained the utterance of the 
oracle about his wisdom, not that he knew, but that 
he knew the limits of his knowledge. These limits, 
too, were not self-imposed, but from a higher ap- 
pointment ; and he did not believe "that those act- 
ed dutifully toward the gods who inquired into 
things which they did not wish to make known." 
(Mem. IV. 7. 6.) And we may imagine it was with 
a touch of humor that he warned those anxious 
about such investigations that they might lose their 
senses like Anaxagora, "who prided himself on ex- 
plaining the plans of the gods." But it was not 
from a mere lack of curiosity, or of the scientific 
impulse, that Socrates spoke in this way. He had 
a positive interest in other matters, and it was be- 
cause these were so prominently before his mind 
that the ordinary inquiries of philosophers lost 
their interest to him. He quaintly asked those 
who inquired so searchingly into physical phenom- 
ena, whether from learning the laws by which eve- 
rything takes place, they expected to produce re- 
sults, such as wind, rain, or changes of the season 
at their pleasure (I. 1. 15.) That he should raise 
such a question shows to us how much the practi- 
cal impulses prevailed in him over the scientific. 
The scientific student, pure and simple, cares noth- 
ing for results or practical uses ; to know the facts 
is enough. He perhaps best learns the facts by en- 
tirely "immersing himself in them, (to use a He- 
gelian phrase) and forgetting that he has any per- 
sonal interests or that there are any uses which his 
knowledge might serve. But whatever may be the 
worth or dignity of this spirit, Socrates was pos- 
sessed by another. His object was not to find out 
things as they are, but to make things better. Now 
man cannot improve nature, and, indeed, Socrates 
had a kind of reverence for natural processes which 



would have resented any tampering with them as 
impiety. But man can improve himself and men 
about him, and can summon and use his and their 
powers for noble ends. It was this practical and 
moral impulse that moved Socrates, and that be- 
came so strong, so much of a passion and a neces- 
sity, that he felt it was a Divine power working 
through him, giving him a sacred trust and mis- 
sion. Cicero distinctly recognizes this change in 
philosophy which Socrates made in his well-known 
passage, "Calling down philosophy from the heav- 
ens he placed her in cities, introduced her into pri- 
vate families, and compelled her to inquire con- 
cerning human life, morals and the good and evil of 
every nation." (Tusc. Disp. V. 4. 10.) "For him- 
self," as Xenophon tells us, "he would hold dis- 
course," not on the origin of things, or the laws of 
nature, but "on what concerned mankind, consider- 
ing what was pious or what impious, what was be- 
coming, what unbecoming, what was just, what un- 
just, what was sanity, what insanity, what was for- 
titude, what cowardice, what a State was and what 
the character of a statesman, what was 'the nature 
of government over men and the qualities of one 
skilled in governing them," and those who were ig- 
norant in regard to such matters he deemed "no 
better than slaves." (I. 1. 16.) 

Am I mistaken in thinking there is a lesson here 
for us to-day ? A true theory of the universe is, 
indeed, a desirable theory, and we need not be as 
agnostic as to despair of attaining it. But is it the 
first thing, is it the thing that most concerns the 
religious leader of to-day ? What a change of base 
it would be if instead of laboring after an under- 
standing of life, of the soul, of the early history of 
man, we should ask first and foremost, in the spirit 
of Socrates, "What is just and what unjust," and 
scan our present social and industrial conditions 
to see where "the just" ought to be and where "the 
unjust" is. What a change if instead of curiously 
questioning and theorizing about the future life, we 
should ask first what is the true idea of a state here, 
what is the nature of civil government, to the end 
that the present world may become something not 
so utterly unlike a "kingdom of heaven." Religion 
shapes itself differently to different minds, and 
probably there is nothing that calls itself by so sa- 
cred a name that has not something about it eleva- 
ting to the human spirit. It may be a blissful state 
of feeling that knows not how or whence it came; it 
may be a worshipful recognition of a Divine order 
in nature ; it may be the love and reverence for 
some son of man ; but again it may shape itself as 
doing a work in the world, a work which is not of 
our own invention or choosing, though it takes all 
our powers to do it, a work which we must do, and 
where we find the highest, the Divine, not without,' 
in fair scenes or nature, nor in the actual state of 
human society, but in the idea we have of what 
ought to be, and in the strong impulsion that makes 
us work for its realization. To one who feels in 
this way there are subjects more important than 
the nature of life or the origin of man. An ingen- 
uous person will, indeed, be ready for any light on 
these subjects, and will be predisposed to look fa* 
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vorably on the results of the investigations of such 
free and patient and laborious students as modern 
science counts among its representatives. But it 
will be other studies than "scientific" that will par- 
ticularly engage him, and none of his study will be 
done with a purely scientific interest, but always 
with the final aim of bettering and elevating his fel- 
low men. Political Economy will be one of his first 
studies, for thereby he learns the real, fundamental 
nature of human society, not the dates and events 
and personages of history, but the underlying forc- 
es which have given in their varied play and man- 
ifestation the significance to most events and per- 
sonages. He sees that men are not primarily seek- 
ers after truth or lovers of duty, which one would 
suppose them to be from hearing some sermons, 
but that they are toilers for their "daily bread," and 
that much of life and duty and of truth has to do 
just with this toil and struggle, that life is in being 
successful in it, that justice is in each man's hav- 
ing the honest results of his struggle, and that the 
most pressing "truth" is that which, being learned, 
makes the struggle less and leaves man a chance 
for other employments Political Science will be 
another study, for it treats first of the inquiries of 
Socrates, "what a State is, what the character of a 
statesman, what the nature of government." He 
who has no well grounded theory of government is 
not in position to judge one way or another of the 
Socialistic phenomena already so prominent in 
Europe, and destined to become more and more 
so in our own country. Here is included, too, the 
theory, historically, at the foundation of our own 
constitution, and the developments and changes 
that have taken place since in our constitutional 
history. The subjects of Charity (looking after 
those who are unfortunate) and of Education (keep- 
ing them from becoming unfortunate) are also of 
immediate importance. If a man consecrates him- 
self to the service of mankind and finds his religion 
is doing a work in the world, none of these "secu- 
lar" concerns can be regarded by him as seconda- 
ry. Rather do we believe that a new, ethical and 
humanitarian religion will take them all up and 
give to them all a sacredness. Christianity at its 
beginning expected to right the wrongs of the 
world and establish a better human society by a 
Divine intervention, by a coming of the Christ to 
judgment, frankly giving up any such faith, know- 
ing that right and a better social order will come 
only as we make them come, finding the Divine 
rather in the necessity laid upon us that we do make 
them come. Shall we not seriously set ourselves to 
the work, studying, planning, working with our 
might to this end ? 



MONUMENTS. 



BY ALURA COLLINS. 

This word naturally calls to your mind and mine, 
at first thought, a picture of a peaceful graveyard 
with white stones shining between the green boughs 
of the trees ; or perhaps it brings to mind a lofty 
pile in some great city, with a loved and honored 



name inscribed upon it ; and with these thoughts 
come thoughts of the dear ones gone. The thoughts 
come as they ought, because the monument is a 
memorial, a something that causes us to remember. 
And so constituted are we that a monument to a 
name unknown to us yet brings sadly joyful thoughts 
of many a name unknown to the world, unremem- 
bered perhaps except by one or two loving hearts. 
So soon do we forget. But I wish not to speak of 
gleaming marble, of polished granite, or lofty piles, 
but of monuments of another kind, — the kind which 
is reared unconsciously to the memory of one whose 
earthly work is done, — th» monuments of earthly 
immortality, whose foundations are laid by ourselves 
in our daily living, and whose fair proportions rise 
day by day, crowning the foundation we so uncon- 
sciously lay. What other monument to our memory 
is needed ? What other immortality can be so full 
of meaning as this one, — this fair building in minds 
all about us ? Think you William Wilberforce needs 
any other monument than this gigantic one of hu- 
man happiness, brought into the world by hi • great 
exertions? A hundred years has it been building 
since his hand and voice laid the foundations, — a 
belief in human equality before the law. The first 
fruits of these earnest words of his manifested 
themselves in the liberation of the British slave, 
and slowly but surely has the idea gone on. Other 
fair monuments are reared about this one, all in the 
cause of human liberty, and on them we may read 
the cherished names of Charles Sumner, Owen 
Lovejoy, Horace Greeley and John Brown. Among 
these monuments we find not alone those built in 
the cause of physical liberty, but mental liberty 
also. So many fair, gleaming monuments are in 
this cause that we cannot stop to count them, nor 
even to read the names inscribed on their white 
surfaces. Here and there rises one far above the 
rest. They bear the names of those who gave up 
their all of life for freedom of thought for the world. 
Here we see gleaming, the names standing for truth, 
which means truth to us, Aristotle, Hypatia, Plato, 
Galileo, Confucius, Priestley, Luther, George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln ; and high above all, the 
pure, pearly column, with the name "Jesus" in- 
scribed thereon. 

And humbler but not less mighty are the legions 
of white headstones, memorials of work done by 
common men and women like you and me, in the 
humbler walks of life. We may not point to some 
mighty work of theirs, but only to the helping done 
by them. We only remember, as we look at the 
unobtrusive stone, that the one of whom it speaks 
"looked up, not down, — out, not in, and lent a 
hand." There is no work of ours which is lost ; 
it all goes to build up these life mementoes. It re- 
mains with us, then, to build slowly, carefully, and 
truthfully, that there may be no flaw in the white 
marble. 

Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The world is up- 
held by the veracity of good men ; they make the earth 
wholesome. Life is sweet and tolerable in our belief in such 
society ; and actually or ideally, we manage to live without 
superiors. — Emerson. 
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Under this head will be devoted a page of each number to the study of 
that phase of social helpfulness and intellectual co-operation, represented 
by the various literary and educational societies that may be grouped 
•round this name. Reports of work accomplished, programmes of study, 
questions, difficulties, and healthful hints for this department are solicited. 

MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT CLUB, JANESVILLE. 

We have read with interest the "Unity Club" report 
in Unity of August ist, by Miss Beals. In that paper the 
Janesville Club figures largely, and under that type of Club 
which works "for the individual culture or amusement of its 
members." This type the writer subordinates to her second 
classification, or those Clubs which work "for the improve- 
ment of town or city enterprises, either by raising money for 
the support of different charities, or the introduction of new 
schemes of improvement for the city population at large." 
By analysis we read her two types, Charity versus Character. 
Character is our ideal. This means not "individual culture," 
each absorbing into self all that will swell his egotistical pro- 
portions, but culture of the individual, which is work in the 
line of our Concord seer's prophecy, when he says that the 
hope of the nation is in the culture of the individual. All 
growths in nature are from a center outward Character is 
that center, Charity only one of its many circumferences. As 
a question of highest good ultimately, the charity prob- 
lem reduced to its simplest form is, is it better to shove 
the stranded thoughtlessly out to sea, rudderless and 
aimless, than to direct a way by which he may again put to 
sea ship-shape? And here we say our most hearty yes to a 
plea for the broadest human sympathy. 

We have aimed to hold open doors to all ; have never be- 
come a church Club. We heartily welcome and tender op- 
portunities and enjoyment to everyone. With a given cen- 
ter the radii of our Club circles have always been represented 
by x. Hence its work will verify that other geometrical fact 
that around any point as a center, circumferences can be de- 
scribed at any distance from that center, and "We spend our 
lives in apprenticeship to this fact that around every circle 
another can be drawn," affording at once the closest union 
and the greatest freedom. Hence it was inevitable that at 
the close of each meeting the Circle should "break up into its 
infinite possibilities" to re-form at the next session still with 
an x radius. 

We say, emphatically, the Club must, like the healthy 
plant, be the outgrowth of its surroundings and be shaped by 
them. Still further, in a large way, should the facts hold 
good, and the crab-tree growth look towards the apple, the 
riper Baldwin and Spitzenberg, true to 

"An instinct within it that reaches and towers." 

A young people's social Club, to work for the church, 
meant highest Mutual Improvement to the Janesville Club at 
its formation six years ago. Step by step has change crept 
in until those words now stand for a "real earnest studyClub 
whose vitality is literature and the social fellowship it brings." 
Bruederschaft und Bildung, "Fellowship and Culture," we 
echo as our motto. 

The noble words of its Object in existing, quoted by Miss 
Beals, its ideals set in the future, forbid its work being meas- 
ured to selfish ends, to "individual culture or amusement of 
its members" alone. Its work centers an ever widening cir- 
cle of influence, as widens the circles of motion about the 
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stone dropped into quiet water. To the home it would bring 
the culture and helpfulness there is in home study. There is 
more safety in the number of comfortable homes a nation has 
than in the strength of its standing army, is some one's 
thought. 

Not only "has it enlarged the possibilities of culture in its 
own town" but those possibilities have extended to neighbor- 
ing towns near, and some remote have used its programmes 
and methods as foundation stones, and, lastly, its crude beau- 
ty has been idealized by Miss Beals in her Report. 

By means of a select library and well directed work in 
sources of living thought, would the Club "direct the reading 
of the community into vital channels?" Says the philoso- 
pher, "Let me make the songs of a nation and I care not who 
make its laws." This Club seeks to grow a social fellowship 
and sympathy with humanity through humanity's thoughts 
and strivings. Letters, Art and Life are verities cosmopoli- 
tan and lasting. Humiliating is it, in truth, when hand and 
heart and mouth do best open with sympathy over the smok- 
ing tea and coffee, sandwich and cake. . By all means eat to- 
gether, but this sociality is one of our parish activities and 
but intrudes on intellectual work. 

The social life of the Club has gracefully arranged itself. 
It consists of the season's opening and closing reunions, the 
short friendly chats of a few minutes after each meeting be- 
fore the lights are put out, and the fellowship there is in the 
freer interchange of ideas. The young folks have ample op- 
portunity to "sun all the dark corners out of their natures 
at the semi-monthly socials, which are parish and not liter- 
ary, and they have a joyful social home in the Dramatic sec- 
tion of the club, which terminates its entertainments with a 
social and dance. We can see the mission of the Young 
Folk's section of Club work, but have not thus far had the 
surplus strength to initiate a work which must serve as the 
bridge to cross from the joy that is Play to the joy that is 
Work. Not always is it sociability, but helpful work, that is 
needed to brighten the dark clouds gathered around an unfor- 
tunate life. There is a waking and quickening throb in the 
great thoughts of great souls that takes hold of the sad-faced 
and brings rest with it. The lonely woman in her isolated 
prairie log-house did find a better aid in Longfellow's tender 
poem, "Maidenhood," which she had pasted over her kitchen 
work-table, I venture to say, than she could have received 
from our most hospitable social. The beauty in those dark 
brown eyes, "like the dusk in the evening skies," had tem- 
pered the restless fire in her own. Not all of these log hous- 
es stand isolated on prairie wilds ; more of them than we can 
believe front the broadest streets of our largest cities. 

In behalf of the "echoes of hearty laughter" missing from 

this Club's reports, must it be said that it is the secretary 

who has been the dead wall to the reflection of their helpful 

sound. We hold that "there's fun in work, lots of it." 

" Wo k, you have no conception how 'twill sweeten. 
Your views of Life and Nature, God and Man," 

says Lowell and say we. R. H., Sec'y. 



NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB, BOSTON. 
The most admirable report, or essay, as it also is, of Miss 
Beals in the first August number of Unity, must act as sug- 
gestion, encouragement or admonition to every town or city 
with or without clubs. We have never seen theit influence 
and scope better set forth. Each club would probably desire 
to be a partial representative of both types, — "(1) the indi- 
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vidual culture or amusement of its members, (3) the improve- 
ment and aid of town or city enterprises;" but must not the 
complex interests of a large city life gradually tend towards 
placing a city club under the first type only? The introduc- 
tion of a course of lectures, as effected by the Cincinnati club, 
though most wise and useful, hardly atones for "private meet- 
ings held very irregularly." It is just these private meetings 
which constitute the essence of club life. All kinds of asso- 
ciations can conduct benevolent enterprises as well as clubs, 
but the latter must start in circles, "breaking up into infinite 
possibilities," and must live in circles again. The New Eng- 
land Women's Club in Boston is such a network of circles. 
Its largest boundary takes in two hundred members, on pay- 
ment of $10 each, yearly. It rents a house, and under-lets all 
the apartments it does not need. Its rooms are open all and 
every day. On Monday afternoons a paper is read, and dis- 
cussion follows. There are four committees who plan for 
these afternoon meetings: the Art and Literature, which 
chooses a speaker and subject kindred to its name; the Work 
Committee, which takes up some practical topic; and the Ed- 
ucation Committee and the Discussion Committee. The last 
selects essayists from club members only, while on the other 
afternoons the S|>eakers are gentlemen or ladies of distinction 
and power. Every subject is freely discussed by all present 
who have courage or ability to express themselves. Both the 
papers presented and the discussion vary in interest and 
value. Once a month all members stay to a tea of bread and 
butter, after which the President, Mrs. Howe, calls them to 
silence, and brilliant witticisms, apt stories, and original 
poems follow each other in unpremeditated order. The Busi- 
ness Committee, under the Board of Directors, composed of 
thirty women, supervise all financial details. 

The circles within the circle are "groups" of women, vol- 
untarily associated, each with a leader, who study German, 
French, History, English Literature, Botany, Elocution. 
Some join for the sake of companionship, others because 
such groups offer an economical method of studying; good 
solid work is required and given. Occasional lunches and 
receptions in honor of some stranger guest occurs, and now 
and then comes a rare time like the celebration of the anni- 
versary of Michael Angelo's birth, or that in honor of Allston, 
which will take place this fall. 

Such is the groundwork of the largest New England Club, 
which is followed in other towns, though with minor differ- 
ences. Those in smaller places can do more for the towns, 
whilst that in Boston, though working at first for public 
causes and still being often the starting point in thought for 
some philanthropic scheme, has yet found it best to work 
chiefly within its membership, with social, kindly and intel- 
lectual aims. K. G. w. 

THE EAST END CONVERSATIONAL, CLEVE. 
LAND. 

Another little stream that is slowly, surely undermining 
old ruins of obsolete ideas and accepted opinions, is the liter- 
ary societies. Of one only can I speak from observation, but 
I am sure wherever they are started they must do great good. 
The one I allude to, the East End Conversational, is made 
up of twenty-five women in East Cleveland, who have views. 
These views lead them to read Emerson and his kind, to read 
Macaulay and his kind, Shakespeare, Burns, Bryant and all 
of that kind, and to make delightful homes as well. Into a 
sad heart they pour the oil of consolation in the form of for- 



getfulness of self; they take the conceit out of any Ego who 
slips in, by showing her how little anyone knows ; they in- 
struct and support each other, and go on sewing on buttons 
and darning stockings, looking after the servantt and keeping 
the flies tut just as well, and better, than before there was a 
conversational. — Exchange. 
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Under this head will be noticed all books, pamphlets, and raag-tzines re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial couuateat 
as our space will admit; also such nemof literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader. 

Any publications noticed in this column can it ordered from this ofict. 



Thr Modsrn Rryirw, a quarterly. Nos. i. a and 3. January. April and 
July, 1880. Publi«h-d in London, through Geo. H. Ellis, 101 Milk street, 
Boston, agent for United States. 



Talks About Jbsus, by M. J. Savage. Published by Geo. H. Ellis. 
Boston; pp. 165; ft.oj. 

Th» Morals or Evolution, by M. J. Savage. Published by Geo. H. 
Ellis. Boston; pp. 191; $1.00. • 

Institutr Essays, read before the "Ministers' Institute." Prov.dence, 
R. I., October. 1879; with an introduction by Henry W. Bellows, L>. D. 
Boston: Ceo. H. Ellis, 101 Milk street; pp. 280; $i.»s. 

Half a Crntuky, by Jane Grey Swiashelm. Published by herself, 
Chicago; pp. 363; $1.50. 

Hymns for Thrists, collected bv E. P. Powell, published by the Inde- 
pendent Religious Society, of Utica, N. Y.. us hymns, pp. 8a. 

In Hymns for Theists Mr. Powell has made another at- 
tempt to give a collection of hymns which rational religionists 
may use without being disturbed by what the Ladies' Com- 
mission mark as "o. d.," odious doctrine. The book re- 
flects Mr. Powell's strength and characteristics. It is more 
of a theological than a literary success. Combined with 
many a noble hymn are those that arc too doctrinal to sing 
well, and such poor poetry that they do not read welt But 
such a collection is always of great service to the latitude and 
longitude for which they were prepared, for they have ahome 
flavor, and the Utica Society will doubtless be greatly aided 
in its worship by this book compiled for them in such a rig- 
idly honest spirit. 

That the Ministers' Institute held at Providence, R. I., in 
October, 1879, under the auspices of the National Unitarian 
Conference, produced papers of permanent value, is evidenced 
by the fact that at this somewhat late date, Geo. H. Ellis, the 
publisher, has deemed it wise to put them into a handsome 
volume. But a better evidence of this fact is found in the 
names of the writers and the importance of their subjects. 
Professors Everett, Ezra Abbot and F. E. Abbot, Rabbi 
Gottheil and Reverends Calthrop, Chadwick, Tiffany, Harri- 
son and Batchelor here speak of questions, Theological, Bib- 
lical and Ethical, in a way to make the volume an attractive 
one for the study table and a valuable one for the library 
shelf. 

The Modern Review. — I would like to call the attention 
t>f Western Liberals to this new quarterly magazine, edited 
by one of the ablest of the younger Unitarian ministers of 
England — Richard Acland Armstrong. A year ago The The- 
ological Review, clitcd by Charles Beard, ceased to be. It 
had been very scholarly, and had gathered to its pages the 
contributions of the "broad" thinkers of other churches be- 
sides the Unitarian, but was a little weighted down by the 
length and learning of its articles, and after doing a very good 
but limited work for sixteen years, it was discontinued. It 
was then that a knot of younger men resolved to try if the 
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experiment of a rather lighter magazine might not be more 
successful, and the Modern Review, of which the third num- 
ber is just issued, is the result. Instead of five or six articles 
of twenty or thirty pages each, we have here from a dozen to 
fifteen contributions, some of them indeed of the old Review 
calibre, but many of them shorter and more popular both as 
to subject and treatment. When we mention as among its 
contributors D. W. B. Carpenter, the eminent scientist ; J. 
Allanson Picton, (Congregationalist);Charles Shakespeare and 
John Owen, of the Episcopal church ; Father Charraud, of the 
French Reformed church ; Frances Power Cobbe ; Robert 
Collyer, who has a capital sketch of the Monks of Bolton 
Abbey in the last number; Kuenen, Charles Voysey, F. W. 
Newman, with others of not less ability, though perhaps less 
generally known, we have said enough to guarantee its genu- 
ine interest and value. The subscription is only $3 a year, 
which may be sent to Geo. H. Ellis, 101 Milk street, Boston, 
the agent for the Modern Review in this country. b. h. 

Talks About Jesus.— In eight sermons published in a 
small volume, M. J. Savage presents careful studies of the 
life of Jesus, and some of the doctrines of the Christian 
church, viewed in the light of modern research and rational 
investigation. While laying no claim to originality, the ar- 
guments are stated with admirable vigor and clearness. 

It is well when the spirit and life are in danger of being 
overlaid and lost in shallow profession and party distinctions, 
to startle people out of their idle complacency, arouse them 
to honest thought and study, and bring them face to face with 
the religious problems of the day as history and science pre- 
sent them. He traces the growth of many of the doctrines, 
now considered necessary to salvation, to their sources in the 
grossest superstition, and their promulgation to the most dis- 
graceful measures. He shows how the pure, loving spirit of 
Jesus was too lofty for the comprehension of a wonder-loving, 
myth-making people; howmiracleand legend clustered around 
him till it is only by the most careful study that the true out- 
lines of the central figure can be traced. 

The day is slowly passing when "absolute credulity, mis- 
called faith, can be preached as the highest of all virtues, 
and doubt or a demand for proof be stigmatized as the dead- 
liest of sins ;" and such books as the present are major helps 
in hastening the departure of that day. 

The book is well adapted to the needs of the questioner, 
coming as it does from one who " has fought over the whole 
ground of modern scepticism in a hand-to-hand contest with 
its shadows and facts." ■ M. r. g. 

Half a Century, by Jane Grey Swisshelm.— An auto- 
biography always labors under the disadvantage of the prom- 
inence of the pronoun I. To tell one's own story is really a 
very serious undertaking. It is a more difficult matter usually 
for a man or woman to understand themselves, their motives 
of action, the secret springs of thought and feeling, than it 
is to judge of these things in another. Persons often refuse 
to give a reason for an act — not because they won't, as the 
world supposes, but because they can't. They do not under- 
stand it themselves— "it did itself;" why, they know not. A 
creation comes within the limits of humanity to understand — 
each thought and act are according to the set principle or law 
of that creation, but a living, breathing, thinking, throbbing 
human being can only be understood by its Creator. Even 
the tale of one's life told by one's self, no matter how plainly 
written, every act laid bare, still carries with it the incompre- 



hensible mystery that envelopes every human soul. There 
are longings to do one thing, bright visions of success and 
satisfaction in doing it, but our life's energies take another 
direction. Why? We cannot tell any more than Mrs. Swiss- 
helm seems to account for her not becoming an artist when 
the great longing to give her life to it took possession of her, 
and she gave it up " to do her duty as housekeeper for her 
husband, and keep herself in woman's sphere for a time, and 
then to find herself an editor." We are impelled more or less 
forcibly by an internal power we wot not of. We are*not 
altogether " the child of circumstances." Our surroundings 
do not make us; they only help to mould us. The impelling 
force comes from within. We must feed that force, guard, 
guide it. 

In the book before us we are filled with yearning and com- 
passion for that wise baby of two and a half years who "had 
made some progress in the art of reading and sewing, saying 
catechism and prayers," and six months later "had learned 
to read the New Testament readily and was deeply grieved 
that my pastor played ' patty cake ' with my hands instead of 
hearing me recite my catechism and talking of original sin," 
and had already been awakened to a " sense of sin " and her 
"undone condition." What a horrible nightmare for that 
delicate, tender babe! No wonder she only grew to a "wee 
bit of a woman," so weighted down in infancy with the 
thought " that such a worm of the dust could be aught to the 
Creator but a subject of punishment." As she dawned into 
womanhood, came the unfortunate marriage of two young 
souls where there could be no unity of interest, no harmony; 
each must live with, but not for, the other. It was a pro- 
longed antagonism, notwithstanding he could say he believed 
her "the best woman God ever made;" and she, "that there 
never was a time when my husband's strong right arm would 
not be tempered to infantile gentleness to tend me in illness, 
or when he hesitated to throw himself between me and dan- 
ger." The conflict was the ever-recurring Christian (?) war- 
fare of sect. " It required no worldly motive to stimulate 
these fiery zealots' (her husband's friends) "to save a sinner 
from Calvinism.' It is probable many of them would have 
laid down their lives for their religion. * * My kith and 
kin had died at the stake, bearing testimony against popery 
and prelacy; had fought on those fields where Scotchmen 
charged in solid columns, singing psalms; and though I was 
wax at all other points, I was granite on 'the Solemn League 
and Covenant.'" 

In her Louisville life she gives us some very black pictures 
of that sad blot on America's fair fame, — Slavery, — taken 
from life. It stirred her to the quick, and after her return to 
Pittsburg she takes up her pen in the interest of the Liberty 
Party, "expecting social ostracism. Instead of shame there 
came a crop of glory." And now she is fairly launched upon 
the sea of political life ; visits Washington and writes up our 
great men there with a courage masculine editors and re- 
porters had not. It was at a momentous time, when the 
"Fugitive Slave Bill" was (lending, and Northern men quaked 
and quailed and sank beneath the slime never to rise pure and 
clean again, while some of the Southerners stood up lqyal and 
refused to blast their fair fame by so foul an act, — stood by 
the right and the spirit of Freedom. Men who were thought 
to be perfect bulwarks of virtue she found "permeated with 
rottenness and tottering on the brink of ruin." She did not 
hesitate for fear of consequences to give the public the benefit 
of her study among political men. 
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Her St Cloud, Minn., life was full of peril and warfare. 
Mrs. S. was not a woman who would submit to enforced 
silence when she felt called upon to lift up her voice in the 
interest of Freedom. Slavery had planted itself in this 
Northern soil and was determined by brute force to hold 
sway, and did by sheer bullyism succeed very largely in doing 
so here, as elsewhere. 

Then comes the struggle of '59-'6o, when every man, woman 
and 1 child was stirred and thrilled by the momentous issues of 
the day. It was a time when God called men to acquit them 
like men, and dare to stand by their convictions, be true to 
themselves and true to the spirit of Freedom and Right. It 
was a time when women felt called upon to assert themselves, 
to stand up loyally and urge men to speak and act ; a time 
when the nation was bracing itself for the terrible conflict to 
follow. During the early part of the Rebellion she labored 
in her office and out of it, taking an active, aggressive part in 
political matters, amid the conflict and tumult of departing 
soldiers, the petty warfare (without firearms) of politicians, 
and the horrible Indian massacres. She has no patience with 
the sympathizers of " Poor Lo," nor the action of the govern- 
ment toward the Indians, and doubtless finds a fellow-feeling 
in too many who have come in close contact with the "noble 
red man." 

Thence we follow her to Washington again, where she 
finds a mission as a hospital nurse. Here she found no end 
of red tape, and we grow indignant with her over the treat- 
ment of "our brave boys in blue" when maimed and sick. 
The tale is not new to those of us who had friends among 
the patients, but it always brings a fresh burst of indignation. 
We know she is right when she tells us that "a man of pure 
life and sanguine temperament was hard to kill. A tobacco 
chewer or smoker died on small provocation. A drunkard or 
debauchee. was killed by a scratch." In her tale of hospital 
life she spares neither nurses, surgeons, Provost Marshals nor 
Generals. Whoever roused her indignation, she impaled on 
the point of her pen. The book entire is provocative of 
thought, but mole of feeling. Mrs. Swisshelm's pen has here 
much of its old-time caustic power. The book will be of 
great value some day, as a side light on the " Half a Cen- 
tury" it represents. It will be material out of which history 
will be made. S. C. Ll. J. 



JV^OTES Ff\OM THE jj^IELD. 

"What Dcwi abroad i* the world t" 



Omitted. — The editor pro-tem for our last issue under- 
took to correct what he conceived to be certain bad habits of 
the jotter of these notes, by giving full notes of some recent 
transactions in Janesville, but the senior, at the last moment, 
for want of room, allowed them to be crowded out, and our 
Iowa apostle good-naturedly insists that they shall go in this 
number. In the interests of peace we make room for a por- 
tion of them. 



Janesville, Wis. — Mr. Jones sometimes tries his friends 
greatly. They have felt that they had a right to know how 
things were going on in the Janesville parish, but the pastor 
did not acknowledge this right, and often kept them in sad 
ignorance. Even when calamities come to him and his he 
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says no word about it in these pages. We have the advan- 
tage of him this month, and, unhappily, the first note we 
have to make is one of calamity. Recently, while out riding, 
he and his whole family were thrown out of the carriage, se- 
riously bruising Mrs. Jones and slightly damaging the oth- 
ers. It was a narrow escape. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have rap- 
idly rallied and have been for some days at their usual activi- 
ties. 

What next we have to record is of mingled good fortune • 
and ill for our western work ; ill, it may be, for the 
good people of the Janesville parish. The readers of Unity 
know that the Western Unitarian Conference made a propo- 
sition to Mr. Jones to give all his time to its work. The op- 
portunities for usefulness which this work opened to him 
were so wide and varied that he has been led to accept it, but 
with how much sorrow at severing the ties that bind him to 
Janesville only those can know who have been in similar cir- 
cumstances. Recently the parish met for the last social at 
the parsonage. The house overflowed with sympathetic 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were presented with a fine en- 
graving of DeBuffe's Prodigal Son, and an elegant set of Alii- 
bone's Dictionary of Authors, and a purse, and the following 
resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, A severance of the relation that has existed for 
almost nine years, between Brother J. Ll. Jones and AH 
Souls Society, seems to be fully determined upon ; therefore 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the value of Brother 
Jones' services, as well as the magnitude of oar loss ; and 
while we are profoundly grateful for the one, we will endeav- 
or to submit to the other with something of the self-sacrific- 
ing spirit and loyalty to duty that so eminently characterizes 
Brother Jones himself; and we take a heartfelt pleasure m 
bearing testimony to the ardent zeal, the untiring industry 
and lofty devotion to the cause of humanity and true Christ- 
ian advancement manifested by him during his ministry 
among us. 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the services of Mrs. 
Jones, knowing as we do that it is by her efficient aid and co- 
operation that Brother Jones has been enabled to do double 
duty. We shall also miss her sadly from the working force 
in our church, and in our community. Words are but feeble 
expressions ; may we show our appreciation of her by our en- 
deavor to emulate her example. 

Resolved, That while the void in our society will be at- 
tended with gloom and much anxiety,, we are cheered by the 
hope that, although their departure is a grievous thing to us, 
it will result in great good to them and to others; and so we 
bid fhem a hearty God-Speed, and cheerfully commend them 
to the love and confidence of those among whom they may 
be called to labor. 

Once more. The local paper published in full the Report 
of the Secretary of the Mutual Improvement Club for the last 
year, read at the reunion recently held at the parsonage in 
Janesville. It is an admirable paper which should appear in 
full in Unity. The work of this club is described in Miss 
Beat's paper in the last Unity. There can be no doubt bot 
such courses of study serve to quicken wonderfully the intel- 
lectual life of the students and of the whole city. The Club 
has high ideals and bravely tries to realize them. If we may 
be allowed a word of query we would ask, if more work is 
not attempted than can be even adequately glanced at in thir- 
ty meetings? We are glad to know that with the next num- 
ber Unity introduces a new department, to be entitled "The 
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Unity Club." This department is to occupy about a page, 
and is to contain reports of club work, programmes of study, 
hints as to methods, questions asked and answered, etc. 



Quincy, III.— The Illinois Fraternity of Religious Socie- 
ties holds its autumn session here Oct. 12-14. 

To the Women.— The first thing for the Unity sisters 
everywhere to-day, on receipt of this number, is to read Mrs. 
Hilton's appeal, on page 215, and then read once more all that 
pertains to woman's work in Unity of July 1st. Then have 
all these papers read at the very first meeting of your Ladies' 
Society, where there is one; remind your minister of his duty 
to speak of it in public and private to the women of his con- 
gregation, if you have a minister. In any case let all act. 

New Ventures.— Rev. H. D. Catlin, formerly of North- 
umberland, Pa., is to occupy the pulpit of All Souls Church, 
Janesville, during the month of September. Rev. A. Thomp- 
son, of the Presbyterian Church, takes the Unitarian pulpit 
at Keokuk, la., for the same time. Rev. Mr. Nichols begins 
his work at Indianapolis. Rev. John Andrews is prospecting 
at Lincoln and the region beyond the Missouri. Rev. Mr. 
Herbert begins his work at Denver about the middle of this 
month. Mr.Cushing, who has been studying with Mr.Clute, 
is to begin regular services at Spencer, la. soon. 

Cooksville, Wis. — The Unity Church of Cooksville was 
organized on the evening of the 30th ult., with twenty mem- 
bers. This was the culmination of Mr. Jones' missionary 
work, which has been carried on for several years in connec- 
tion with the Janesville charge, traveling twenty miles Sunday 
afternoon for an evening service. The friends were gathered 
at the residence of B. S. Hoxie, Esq., and they organized for 
the purpose of " Mutual Helpfulness, Intellectual Improve- 
ment, and the advancement of Practical Righteousness in the 
world." They will continue their fortnightly meetings with 
lay services, when none other is practicable. During the 
evening Mr. Jones was presented with a complete edition of 
Herbert Spencer's writings. It was one more of the painful 
but pleasant good-byes which this severing of nine-year-old 
ties has necessitated. 

INDIANA.— Mr. Calvin, of the Third Church, Chicago, has 
been using his vacation in supplying the little flock at Ho- 
bart. Mr. Crooker, of LaPorte, has been using his vacation 
in preparing the way for missionary work at Michigan City, 
12 miles distant, where he will speak Sunday evenings, and 
is planning his next years work in his own pulpit, which is 
announced as follows : Six discourses on "Jesus and His 
Teachings," six on the "Growth of Early Christianity," six 
lectures on "Revivals, their Philosophy, Phraseology, Dog- 
mas, Physiological Effects, etc., etc.," and ten lectures on 
"Natural Ethics," to be given next Spring. This systematic 
work at long range is the sure cure for intellectual degenera- 
cy in the pulpit and general debility in the pews. To plan 
and to carry out such work as this necessitates moral cour- 
age and great intellectual activity. 

Cleveland, Ohio. — The following clipping from a news- 
paper reaches us by a roundabout way. The correspondent, 
speaking of the Cleveland churches, says St. Paul's is the 
church for singing — slightly heathenish to put that first, but 
you know how rich, rolling harmony lea-is you up to nature's 
God — architecture, ravishing bonnets and elegant dressing al- 
together, intoxicating perfume and l'Anglais service. From 



this nucleus of splendor you can follow many shafts of light, 
some of them leading to "gnashing of teeth," some to the 
light that never goes down. One of these streams leads to a 
little chapel, in which is taught all gentle, kindly, lovable 
things, by a man whose nature is like his teachings. I only 
know of him as Hosmer, the Unitarian, and I have not 
heard him preach. To a great many good, God-fearing peo- 
ple Unitarianism means "the abomination of desolation ;" 
but I read Hosmer's "Unity of Faith" one Sunday morning, 
and it meant to me "a new heaven and a new earth ;" it 
meant love and toleration, mercy and humility, and in all its 
grand embrace, unity. Little by little this quiet, intense, 
magnetic man is gathering around him the thinkers of this 
city, and this is the work in which his reward lies. 

Antioch College. — The following note explains itself, 
and finds welcome room in our columns : "Thanks for your 
interest in Antioch College. We are organizing our forces 
for the next year. After the reduction of our strength we 
find ourselves able to say that the Preparatory, English, and 
Normal studies will be fully provided for as usual, and also 
the studies of the Freshman, Sophomore and part of the Ju- 
nior years of the undergraduate course. Facilities will be en- 
larged and extended as fast as demanded. The names of 
Professors Chandler, Claypole and Gilman and Mrs. Weston, 
give assurance that good work will be done. The special 
aim will be to secure thoroughness in the educational work, 
and to bring the opportunities within the reach of all. The 
work of moral training, however, will not be overlooked, be- 
lieving that without a good moral foundation, no noble su- 
perstructure of character is possible. The new regime, in- 
stituted by the Trustees at the last commencement, puts 
more work and greater responsibilities upon the Faculty. 
The policy of maintaining the integrity of the endowment 
fund and making good its losses from accruing interest, and 
appropriating only the interest of other funds to the current 
expenses, is a sound policy in the end. The Faculty approve 
it and assume a heavy part of the burden of carrying it out. 
In the meantime they will throw all life and vigor possible 
into the school, and hope for success. They bespeak the en- 
couragement and co-operation of Liberal learning and Lib- 
eral thought everywhere. Truly yours, 

J. B. Weston, 

Yellow Springs, O., Aug. 7th. Acting President. 

A Busy Worker.— Rev. Lyman Clark, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Petersham, Mass., held services August 29th 
in recognition of the close of the sixth year of his pastorate. 
His professional duties have included preaching three hundred 
and seventy-seven times, attending sixty-eight burials, per- 
forming the marriage service seventeen times. The average 
recorded attendance of the congregation has been one hun- 
dred and twelve, for the past year one hundred. The parish 
has suffered a loss by death and removal of fifty-five members 
who have been in actual attendance upon services during some 
portion of the time, which has been but partially made good 
by accessions. The church building has been frescoed with- 
in, painted without, the roof slated. New furnaces will soon 
be provided. Non-professional employments of the pastor 
have included one term of service in the Legislature, while 
there being upon the Committees on Education and Parishes 
and Religious Societies ; four and a half years on the local 
school committee ; labors in behalf of village improvement 
by transplanting trees, repair of highways, establishment of 
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sidewalks, lighting the common, and the organization of a 
public library. The church will be closed during the first 
three Sundays in September, except in case of special an- 
nouncement; services being resumed on the 26th of the 
month. Mr. Clark will visit the West during the vacation. 
It would be a good thing to capture such a worker for some 
western field. 

Resumption. — The brethren of the pulpit are emerging 
from their hiding places, and the pillars of Unity are once 
more in line. We hear of Hosmer leaving the rocks and the 
waves browned for his Cleveland task. Snyder opens the 
doors of Unity Church, Chicago, next Sunday; thence to his 
post at St. Louis. Mr. Calvin will resume in the Third 
Church, Chicago, with a thoroughly renovated audience-room. 
Bro. Herford has scarcely allowed his pulpit to cool; he has 
been in it or around it nearly all summer. Mr. Forbush 
looked in on Unity the other day, just from the woods of 
Michigan, where he hat been busy at work compiling a Lit- 
urgy to be used in his Detroit church. It is to be printed for 
private use, yet we hope to arrange it so that it will be avail- 
able as one more tool in our Unity work. The soughing of 
the pine trees over his head must have made melodious the 
sadly sweet solemnity of many a Psalm line. Bro. Sunder- 
land passed through our Unity office to his Ann Arbor work 
this week. He has been tumbling down stairs, breaking 
bones, and preaching at Strawberry Point, Iowa, for vacation 
diversion. Hunting came to equip himself with a Tabernacle 
for his Iowa field work. Bro.Clute has been amusing himself 
with raising money to complete the church tower at Iowa 
City, and for the benefit of the I. U. A. He begins work this 
week. Gannett, we might almost say Unity Church of St. 
Paul, have broken camp on the banks of the life-giving Min- 
netonka, and are once again in harness and armor in the city 
of the great Apostle. Lastly, the Business Editor of Unity,- 
with a month of Lake Superior in brain and blood, is at the 
office again, ready to receive subscriptions, while the Editor, 
just bereaved of his Janesville responsibility with an aching 
heart, is off to Kansas to attend the Bismark Grove Meet- 
ing of Liberals, Sept. 1-7. 

Dakota. — From Sioux Falls there came to us this Mace- 
donian cry some time ago, but we deferred printing it lest the 
enervating season might dull the call. To the Ministers, men 
or women of the right sort, and to those who have money to 
consecrate to missionary uses, we recommend that this item 
should be carefully marked, "to be re-read" when the weath- 
er is cool. Such a re-reading ought to bring forth fruit. 

"I implore you to urge upon the Liberal people the neces- 
sity of missionary work. Cannot you do something for us 
here in Dakota? Oh if I could only tell the Liberals of the 
demand for the work here. I feel sure something could be 
done. We ought to occupy these new fields. I see that at 
the anniversary at Boston, Milwaukee was spoken of as "one 
of our outposts." I smile at the thought, yet I do not know 
but that it is true, for we have advanced "but a little way in 
the wilderness. We are behind all other denominations in 
pushing forward and occupying the land, when in Colorado, 
way up in the Rocky mountains, in the South Park, ten miles 
from a post office and as many more from a shingled roof, we 
found a Methodist minister preaching every two weeks in a 
sod shanty with dirt roof. Here on these prairies where 
school houses are springing up like magic, no district is with- 
out its preacher. Ignorant men totally unfit to lead others, 
many of them talented, self-sacrificing men, many of them full 
of zeal and eager to save men's souls. Is it true that we have 
no gospel for these people ? Nothing fit to offer simple-mind- 
ed, uncultured men enduring hardship and privations. Is it 
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only to the cultured we have a message? Is error good 
enough for the multitude? Nay, nothing but the Truth can 
find any sonL Our Gospel with its cheerful views of life and 
its hopes, our teachings of the loving Father, is the one to 
move men to endure the hardships of pioneer life. Ho* I 
long to see these people receive a brighter view of God, of life 
and death. We need not a breaking plow so much as xcnltr 
vator sent us. The breaking up has been done. The news- 
paper reaches the sod shanty in Dakota. Ingersoll is dis- 
cussed by men in their claim shanties twenty miles from any 
town. What we need is not some one to tear down, but build 
up ; not to take away bread and give a stone, bat to gi« 
more nutritious bread and meat to these hungry souls. 

There has been no building as yet. Here is an opportunity 
to begin on good foundations. How I would like to see the 
effect upon one community that from the beginning had Free 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Religion preached to H. 
Will not some rich man try the experiment and send to Da- 
kota a missionary — a man who will live as well as preach a 
better gospel? What an opportunity of turning dead dollars 
into living souls 1 

Here in Sioux Falls we are better off in that we have 
liberal men in our pulpits. There is an earnest endeavor to 
reach the best things here; yet the active business life of the 
town brings a multitude of young men here who cannot be 
reached through the old channels. Last Sunday night the 
Congregationalist minister offered me his pulpit and advertised 
me to speak to young men, and the Methodist and Baptist 
ministers gave up their services and came to hear me. So yon 
see we have somewhat of unity here and little bigotry. 

Our town has a club studying English History, and all win- 
ter maintained a very creditable literary society. We also 
have a magazine and book club. 

A liberal preacher who could make headquarters here, and 
go out into these prairies and preach in these school houses, 
would have a field any city pastor, with his wealthy, cultivated 
congregation, might envy. But he must look elsewhere for 
much of his salary. The people are poor as yet— can hardly 
suppott their own families. I know of but one minister 
who is, as yet, supported by his society. Who will furnish 
the means to make the right man to come to us for one year? 
Never was there a broader field awaiting any laborer. Please 
urge our claims. Cannot some one spend a few weeks here? 
We would be g'ad of four weeks in some one's vacation, and 
could do something toward paying expenses." 

Is not this definite way of investing money more satisfac- 
tory to the donor than the doing good through middle men? 
Let the man or woman who has five hundred or a thousand 
dollars to give to the missionary work, put it into the hands 
of the missionary they believe in, send him to Dakota, and 
have the satisfaction of studying the result. 



Iowa Notes. — The Unitarian friends at DesMoines 
are in good earnest to keep up their church. They now 
pledge $400 for the minister one-half the time, and see where 
they can get one hundred more, if the work goes on. It 
seems too bad that there is no money to help keep the mis- 
sionary in that field all of the time, especially when we con- 
sider the fact that the city has risen from the fifth to the 
firtt in the State in ten years. Ten thousand persons haw 
been added in ten years to the population and still thegrowth 
goes on. Our friends are among the truest and the best, and 
if they had the means to build a church their success would 
be secured without any sudden growth. A very pleasant 
Sunday was spent at the Agricultural College at Ames. Not 
half as much is known of the excellence of this school at 
should be known. In the first place it has now property in 
land worth more than a million of dollars, and the annual 
income is about $45,000. This income cannot be spent for 
buildings, only for teachers, professors and apparatus. The 
appointments of the school are as complete as a university of 
science, theoretical and practical. First, the labor depart- 
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ment. There is a regular class in the machine shop for eve- 
ry grade. The freshmen begin by filing a rough piece of 
iron into a perfectly square shape. Then they fit iron 
joints by the file alone. The file is the first instrument used. 
The pupils go on by two hours labor in a day until they learn 
the use of all the tools of the machine shop, and after they 
have learned the trade they are paid for all their work. They 
are just now finishing a steam engine which will be exhibited 
at the coming State fair. Such is really an industrial school. 
What we say of the machine shop will generally apply to the 
carpenter shop, the printing room, horticulture and the vari- 
ous departments of the farm. Under the present government 
the pupils are not obliged to work, but a large number of 
them choose a few hours of labor each day. For any labor 
t hey receive compensation, except when they are receiving the 
instruction of the department. Four young men milk 50 
cows twice a day, taking two hours for it, both morning and 
evening. Others take the milk to the creamery and make 
the butter, the power 0/ a small engine, made by two of the 
students, being used for churning. Professor S. A. Knapp, 
A. M., is the practical farmer whose special province is ex- 
perimental, but he oversees the whole business pf this farm 
and does half the preaching on Sundays. I cannot praise the 
school more than it deserves, and I wish Unity to keep its 
eye upon it in the future. President A. S. Welch is only sec- 
ond to Horace Mann in his executive ability. Gen. J. L. 
Geddes is riot only drill-master on parade, but he is steward 
and assistant treasurer. Professor W. H. Wynn is hardly 
second to Tyler, of Ann Arbor, in English literature. Pro- 
fessor C. E. Bessey has just issued a volume in botany, which 
is receiving the highest commendations from the best sour- 
ces. Professor T. E. Pope was a native of New Bedford, 
Mass., a graduate of Harvard and a teacher in the. Boston 
School of Technology before he came to his present position 
as Professor of Chemistry. The twenty-four professors and 
assistants make a scientific corps who can stand squarely in 
their places without fear of any rivals. The school has now 
about 300 pupils, all that can be accommodated by the pres- 
ent buildings, but we hope to see accommodations before 
many years for 600 pupils. When it is seen that some me- 
chanical trade can be taught in connection with a school, we 
will see the beginning of a revolution in the conducting of 
our public schools, and there will be a basement where ma- 
chinery will be run by a steam engine that will be easily pro- 
pelled by the surplus steam of the boiler which heats the 
school building. This is the step forward which our cities 
will first adopt for the benefit of the highest grade in alt 
grammar schools. S. S. H 



TO THE LIBERAL WOMEN OF THE WEST. 
Dear Friends and Ctrworkert : 

After the earnest and stirring appeal, in Unity of 
July 1st, in the article "How To Do It," by S. C. 
LI. J., I feel as if no word from me could add emphasis to the 
noble and helpful work set for yott and the Liberal sister- 
hood of our city to do. But since I am to act as yourTreas* 
urer, a word of greeting at this time may not be amiss, and 
will perhaps bring you and us nearer together in spirit and 
action, which is the desirable end I aim to accomplish, since 
by uniting we are stronger. 

The Women's Liberal Religious Union, that had its be* 
ginning at the meeting of the Unitarian Conference held at 
Toledo in 1877, is now entering upon its third year, and we 
have reason for genuine satisfaction in the work already 
done — see report of Mrs. Jones in Unity of July 1st — and 
abundant encouragement in the cheerful outlook for the fu- 
ture. We are now, as an organization, in better running or- 
der, with the Conference our responsible head, that body as- 
suming liability for all departments of work connected with 
it, and which we of the Union are bound, in loyalty and good 
faith to our Liberal cause, to lend hearty support to. The 
headquarters in this city is the Conference "charge" to us. 
Its maintainance, the object we are requested to unite our 
strength and energy in'securing ; and to this end I hope we 
may work with an earnestness of purpose and faithfulness of 
aim that shall prove we are equal to the trust. Let us, then, 
be it in ever so small a way, take up the work with a will and 
determination that, in its outcome, means success. Sympa- 
thetic hands and hearts in this great city are with you in the 
common helpfulness, fully alive to the interest and advance- 
ment of a cause that is worthy our noblest, truest effort. 
Give, then, in its behalf, without shrinking, no matter how 
modest the sum. Each contribution carries its measure of 
help, and is "missionary" in its result. From small begin- 
nings have grown the grandest achievements. The "mites" 
gathered in from loyal workers in our Liberal vineyard 
throughout the broad West, would aggregate a noble sum. 
Added to these are the earnest seekers afier a freer gospel, 
who will gladly "lend a hand" in swelling the generous re- 
sult. God speed the good work I 

Mrs. John C. Hilton, 
Assistant Treasurer of W. U. C. 
1428 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 



IH MtMORIAM. 

All the readers of Unity will extend sympathetic hands to 
our earnest fellow workers, Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, while they sit in the home shadows that has 
bid from sight the noble son whose illness was mentioned in 
our last. He was just girding himself for his life work, the 
uplifting of his fellows. A very Sir Galahad he seemed to his 
friends. "Consecration" was the word wrought in white 
flowers at the head of the casket, and this was the word that 
best represented his life's aim. Life's lesson is taught and 
his life's work accomplished in less time than we thought, 
but not necessarily less effectual. 



The Alliance. — The following is from the pen of Rev. 
H. W. Thomas, in regard to the trial of Rev. E. P. Adams, 
for heresy: "Another fact seems evident; and that is, if 
these heresy-hunting doctors are not restrained, young men 
of brains will be slow to put themselves in a position to be 
restrained from honest thought, or persecuted if they find 
themselves coming into broader fields of truth. The churches 
may as well learn the lesson now as in a few years, for learn, 
it sometime they must, that some of the old forms of belief 
can be no longer maintained. The whole public mind — un- 
less it be that of the preachers, who often seem slower to 
learn than anybody else — is rapidly undergoing very great 
changes ; and changes, too, for the better and not for the 
worse." 

The Independent wants to know " how it happens that 
Illinois Congregationalism shows a loss, the last year, of 753 
members." 
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" Unity " Sunday School Lessons. — Series V. 

PtkliiW by "Diity," Imb 57, It Ibtim 8L, Ckistrs, Vk. 
Bat Mi (ft lull,) lOsta K or men Mb, 5 eui sua. 

AND THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMKKICA. 



BY W. C. GANNETT. 



(The references are to the one-volume "Works," Amer. Edition, 
and the new one-volume " Life," of Channing.) 

Lesson Till. 
The Three Points of Unitarian's*! : 
(3) The Use op Reason in Religion. 

i. Free Inquiry In Religion,— that, as compared with 
Orthodoxy, is the third principle of Unitarianism. It follows 
directly from the second ; because reverence for human nature 
as " divine " meant reverence for man's Reason and Conscience 
(Works, 338), and contempt for it as "totally depraved " meant 
contempt for his Reason and Conscience. Before the Bible, 
therefore, Calvinist and Unitarian parted company again, though 
not so widely this time as before. To both of them the Bible 
was a miraculous Revelation, a gracious message from heaven, 
sent to eke the light of Nature : but to the one, chapter and 
verse were the message ; to the other, they only held the mes- 
sage, whose meaning had to be made out from its words, as from 
any other words, by common sense. If aught in the message 
seemed irrational, the Calvinist with loyal logic said, " It is God's 
Word I Man's reason must accept, not criticise, it." If aught 
seemed immoral, "It is God's Word 1 Man's Conscience may 
n ot judge its Maker." Whereas the Unitarian said " Reason 
and Conscience are the divine Words in us, the Holy Book is 
the divine Word out of us : the two must harmonize, — God can- 
not contradict himself : and if they seem to clash, it is the out- 
ward that must conform to the inward, the Bible with Reason. 
Not Reason with the Bible." That prostration of Reason and 
Conscience to the Bible resulted in those mysterious and cruel 
doctrines of the Catechism. (Lesson IV.) Their partial use 
within the Bible led to the Unitarian Reformation. 

(Tie Talk.— Illustrate the doctrine of " verbal Inspiration," by which 
the Bible has so often been employed to " hold the fort " for crimes and 
superstition ; e. g. shivery, witch and heretic-burning, wax-cruelties, 
woman's subjection, intemperance. Idolatrv, Bibliolatry, Christolatry, — 
a longhelp and a long hurt (a longer hurt ?iin each.. And can man wor- 
ship Jteatom to his hurt, — make that an idol* — on this point, again, — and 
so, on all three points,- Orthodoxy has immensely modified its tone. 
Almost every sect now has its broud or rationalistic party, and the 
whole lump is leavened by it Whose conscience should the child fol- 
low, his own or his lathers, if they clash? What difference between 
this case and the one above?) 

a. Why Reason and Revelation, Both. 

Listening again to Channing, notice, in the first place, what 
made him and his friends believe in Reason and Revelation, 
both : it was because Christianity seemed to him " reason in 
its most perfect form." (Works, 246.) Because its inward evi- 
dences grow plainer in proportion as the human mind makes 
progress." ( W. 274.) Because its very purpose was to " liberate 
and raise the human mind. " ( W. 250. ) " Christianity a rational 
religion," — Channing never tired of proving, illustrating, repeat- 
ing that against Orthodoxy, on the one side, and against Unbe- 
lief on the other. 
(The Talk.— In all this does Channing seem to you, idealise Christian - 
ty, — its proofs, its character, its influence, — or not?) 

3. But Reason must Interpret Revelation. 

Almost at the opening of the controversy Channing told his 
comrades that " the great question between the Orthodox and 
the Liberals is not, whether the Trinity or vicarious atonement 
or innate sin, be true ; but a broader question, — How far is 
Reason to be used in explaining Revelation ? " (Life, 220) — 
"The Bible written for men." (Works, 368, 237.) 

(The Talk.— The Bible a literature, not a book,— an oriental litera- 
ture, — an ancient literature, — 1 300 years in writing : disuse of reason in 
explaining such a book necessarily an abuse of reason. But cont'd Cal- 
vinism be wholly loyal to its principle of disuse? 

4. Reason must Judge the Uevelation, also. 

Here are bold words,— he often said others like them : "The 
truth is, and it ought not to be disguised, that our ultimate re- 
liance is and must be on our own reason. Faith in this power 
lies at the foundation of all other faith. Reason is the very 
faculty to which revelation is addressed and by which alone its 
evidence can be weighed (p. 236) and its meaning explained. 



A contradiction between reason and a genuine revelation cannot 
exist A revelation from the Author of our rational nature will 
certainly be adapted to its fundamental laws. If after an im- 
partial use of our best faculties a professed revelation seems to 
us plainly to disagree with itself, or to clash with great prin- 
ciples which we -cannot question, we ought not to hesitate to 
withhold from it our belief. I am surer that my rational nature 
is from God than that any book is an expression of his will 
( Works, 337-8.) Appealing to this Judge, therefore, Channing 
throws out from Christianity what he calls its " human addi- 
tions." (Works, 243.) Channing contains no such doctrines." 

(p. 467 ) 

(The Talk.— "Ultimate reliance start be," etc: Show that true by trac- 
ing home anv faith whatever, e. g., the infallibility of Pope or Bible.— 
Room for talk and questioning,-— but, first, for thought— in every sentence 
in this section and the next. They are test-sentences by which to meas- 
ure the reality of one's religious liberty. Do you seem wholly true to 
you, or not.) 

5. Reason mnst Judge God Himself. 

"It is an important truth, not yet sufficiently developed, that 
the ultimate reliance of a human being is and must be on hit 
own mind. God is not unintelligible because incomprehen- 
sible. God's goodness because infinite does not cease, or essen- 
tially differ from the same attribute in man ; nor does Justice 
change its nature. We know not and cannot conceive of any 
other Justice or goodness than we learn from our own nature; 
and if God have not these, he is altogether unknown to us as 1 
moral being; he offers nothing for esteem and love to rest 
upon. Is it the presumptuous to judge our Creator ? He him- 
self has made this our duty in giving us a moral faculty ; and 
Has consequently waived his own claims on our veneration and 
obedience, any farther than he discovers himself to us in char- 
acters of benevolence, equity and righteousness. Besides, is it 
presumptuous to call God good ? H the strongest marks of 
injustice do not prove God unjust, then the strongest marks of 
the opposite character do not prove righteous. If we cannot 
judge God, how can we trust him ? " (Works, -462-7.)— "With 
such a Creator (as Calvinism teaches) the idea of mercy cannot 
coalesce ; and more, under such a government man would need 
no mercy ; for he would owe no allegiance to such a Maker. 
The wrong would lie on the side of the Creator." (Works, 396.) 

6. The Soul's Liberty vs. Creeds, Sects, Intolerant*. 

With this high trust in Reason and Conscience as God's very 
life within us, no wonder that Channing warms and glows as 
never besides, when he stands forward to defend the Soul's lib- 
erty against attack. He tells us how he was roused to take his 
part in the Unitarian Controversy : " At such a period I dared 
not be silent." (Life, 270; 420.) — "Liberty in all its forms." 
(Works,?.) "1 call that mind free." (Worts, 174: oneofhis 
noblest passages.)/—" Always young for Liberty! " (Lift, 601.) 

Or to know Channing, read these passages : " I cannot bat look 
on human creeds with feelings approaching contempt" Foot 
reasons against them: (1) A rush-light to the Sunt (2) To 
cage the infinity of Christian truth! (3) They beget insincerity. 
" How deeply do I commiserate the minister who," etc (4) 
They favor unbelief, mysteries that shock the reason being the 
stapleofcreed." (Works, 4^-9.)— "The spirit of Sects. (476-) 
— "Victims of Intolerance and Inquisitions." (180.) — "Prideof 
Reason." (238.) 

(The Talk.— Are the "three points" of Unitarianism a "creed?" 
What think you of the four arguments ? Ought Unitarians to turn » 
creed? Is Unitarianism a " sect ? " Arc these Wessons "intolerant?" 
Which is the noblest sentence in " I call that mind free," etc ?) 

7. Where shall we Stop t 

The principle of Reason in Religion led to the Unitarian refor- 
mation,— but did not end then. It led further than its brave 
apostle saw. At Luther's reformation Protestantism had been 
solidly built upon the Bible,-the Bible then displacing the Church 
as the supreme authority in religion. (Lesson IV.) No*i 
after three more centuries of growing light, Reason was be- 
ginning to displace the Bible,— a protest against Protesumtian- 
Calvinism believed in the miraculous Revelation, and not in 
Reason, as authority in Religion ; Channing and his friends be- 
lieved in Reason and the Revelation ; before long there were 
religious men believing in Reason and not in the Revelations. 
It the next Lesson we shall learn why. 

( The Talk.—" Where shall we stop ? " This the famous frishteM* 
question with which minds scare themselves back to the nursery wnes 
beginning to leave it Should it stop us there f How fsr should it in- 
fluence our going? The two dangers, stopping too soon, and not Stat 
enough, — which, on the whole, more likely? "Whenlseefintser.twffl 
go farther." the truth-lover's answer. P. W. Newman's answer ¥»m 
brother who became Roman Catholic) _ _ - 
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E have tried to give in our hymn-book two hundred and fifty hymns likely to be loved 
'$33fffl^lst k v congregations whose simple feeling in religious service is that of children seeking 

f ^"Tfr*" tne Father. The limitation to the small number makes possible so low a price that 
5t even young or small societies can afford a full supply of the books ; and without the fall 
fj> supply, " congregational singing " can hardly be successful. So many of these hymns will 
be found fresh to all collections that we hope our little work may do some servicej also as a 
cheap supplement to older books too useful to be given up. 

Of the sixty-six hymn-tunes, two-thirds are the old familiar, dear tunes, and these the best 
of them. We think the new tunes will be found simple, grand, worthy to last, and easy for congrega- 
tional use. This new music is new only to us ; it is, for the most part, very old, and is entirely from 
German, Latin or English sources. It includes noble chorals likely to be welcomed and loved by 
congregations who are in earnest with their singing. 

A few short anthems and other elements of choral and responsive service have been added at the 
end, in the hope that their use may enrich the somewhat bare form of usual congregational worship. 

The pages are cut across between the tune and the hymns. This plan enables any hymn in the book 
to open on the same page (under or opposite) with any tune in the book, — a great convenience for 
singers. It also allows a grouping of the tunes by metres,— the most convenient way of ascertaining 
the range of choice in setting the hymns to tunes. And it allows an ideal arrangement of die hymns., 
as a book of chosen poems, wholly unfettered by tune attachments. j 
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DITOJ\IAL. 

J. LL. J. 



RELIGION AS AN ECONOMY. 
Of course the Religion of outward form of social 
respectability must be classed among the extrava- 
gancies. It is one of the last luxuries that wealth 
brings. But there is a religion that is a veritable 
economy. And the poor of all people can least 
afford to avoid its demands or evade its ministra- 
tions. Vice of all things is the most extravagant. 
Sin is never economical. The passions never count 
the cost. It is religion that reduces our needs and 
increases our resources as nothing else does. As 
the soul grows the needs of .outward baggage de- 
creases. The 1 rivileges of going afoot brings great- 
er delight to the noble than a coach does to the 
selfish. Thoreau found more to delight his soul 
on the banks of Walden pond than the heavy eye 
of the irreligious finds in art-laden Europe. " Why 
go to Italy to see the marvels of a sunset while 
you have it at your own back door ?" asks Emer- 
son, and it was piety that dictated the question. We 
are too ready to admit the validity of this plea of 
poverty, made as an apology for duties neglected, 
for churches unsupported. The cigars of one 
month will pay the pew rent for one year for most 
men who "can't afford to go to church." The 
three great poverties are want of time, of strength 
and of money. And religion is the eco omy that 
will accumulate f r us capital of each kind. How 
much time is wasted that we do have. And 
there is strength enough in the weakest to accom- 
plish wonders when we are aroused by a high pur- 
pose, sustained by a high faith. Whe n all the en- 
ergies are fused by a great love, there are no weak 
ones; as the experience of the'.last war proved. 
We pine and die daily from a disease that medicine 
can not reach. Our very bodily ailments, we are 
beginning to learn, are to be reached through moral 
rather than physical forces. The true church ought 
to be placed high up among our list of life's neces- 
sities. And the true minister is just as much a 
bread winner as the butcher or the baker. And 



the true economist will be just as prompt in the 
payment of one bill as another. We should never 
more " beg " (!) for church or ministers, if they are 
paupers let them die. But if they do contribute to 
that wealth that makes the mechanic, who has a 
clear title on the landscape, the peer of 
'• Cleon, who halh a million acres," 
let their claims be manfully recognized. Not 
more greenbacks nor yet better crops, but a little 
more Golden Rule is that which will bring better 
times to the laboring classes. A little top-dressing 
of soberity and integrity would greatly increase the 
bread-producing power of our western prairies. 

UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS. 

This Look at last lies before us. In every way a 
result worthy the loving care and pains-taking la- 
bors of the editors. It is a book strikingly original 
and unique in many respects. The mechanical de- 
vice of cut leaves gives within the same covers two 
books, one quite independent of the other. Con- 
sidering the excellency of the workmanship, its size 
and quality, it is an exceptionably cheap book. In 
turning over its leaves we find much matter that is 
familiar as Literature but novel as Hymns. It is a 
surprise, and we confess something of a shock, to 
find the ringing lines of Lowell's "Crises"" and Sut- 
ton's "How beautiful it is to be alive" trimmed and 
rounded off to the proportions of hymns. But 
when we remember that much of the choicest 
psalmody of the Christian church were originally 
contributions to letters, and that they have found 
their way into Hymnology by a round-about way, 
we cannot doubt that these and kindred selections 
when once domesticated in our Hymn-books will 
become indispensable in our Services of Song. 

Another striking feature of the book. The Edit- 
ors have shown a great willingness to let the Lib- 
eral Thought in Religion do its own singing. We 
can but feel that here, more effectively than in any 
book we know of, the Gospel of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion is allowed to hymn 
itself. An approximate classification of authors 
shows that fifty-four out of the ninety-eight 
authors here named are of the Liberal 
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school in Theology. Thirty-two are Orthodox; 
twelve unknown to us. While the prolific "Anon" 
contributes twenty-two hymns. Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty hymns out of the two hundred and 
fifty are written by the Liberal writers. Seventy- 
three by the Orthodox. This book reassures the 
timid 'devotee. It proves that Piety and Poetry 
have nothing to fear at the hands of truth-seekers. 
It demonstrates that nothing is so poetical as Fact, 
and the nearer Truth and Nature we are the more 
poetry in the soul. The native fields of rational 
religion are fertile, and these editors were wise 
enough to go and gather freely of the flowers that 
grow thereon. We welcome this book as a most 
valuable and much needed contribution to the de- 
votional life of the Liberal churches that could not 
afford the more costly compilations. But not the 
less do we welcome it as an Anthology of the soul, 
a book of helpful poetry. The ideal arrangement 
beginning with Aspirations and passing through 
Duty, and Trust to Blessedness and Praise is typi- 
cal of the spirit of the book. Whittier the Quaker, 
the Silent Worshiper, contributes the largest num- 
ber of hymns— twenty-one in all, and Samuel Long- 
fellow comes next, fourteen in all, proof that to those 
who cannot sing there is here a book of most help- 
ful reading. In both ways we expect it to become 
a much endeared volume to many. 

THE UNITARIANS. 
As will be seen in our advertising columns the Uni- 
tarians meet next week at Saratoga in their Ninth 
Biennial Conference. The conference was organ- 
ized in 1865 in New York city. The second ses- 
sion was held in Syracuse, N. Y., the third and 
fourth sessions in New York, the fifth in Boston, 
and the last three at Saratoga. The meetings have 
constantly grown in numbers and social interest as 
well as in breadth of spirit and in missionary cour- 
age. 

To the Unitarians is offered a clear field of great 
significance to America if they have the foresight 
and the prophet's courage to occupy the ground. 
It is for them to sound forth the gospel of common 
sense in Religion, of practical righteousness as the 
end of all Piety. It is for them to apply reason to 
the problems of religion, to consecrate science to 
the service of morality, to exalt character above all 
forms, love above all creeds, services above all rit- 
ualism. Theirs is the gospel, as yet largely unen- 
forced, which insists that there is a divinity in ev- 
ery heart that is human, aye, in every pulsing life 
that reaches up towards the human, that 
"All life is sacred, precious everywhere," 



and that that is deceptive piety that does not re- 
cognize this divinity. It is theirs to teach this gen- 
eration that God makes his revelations many, 
through the teeming life of Humanity ; that the hu- 
man mind is so constituted that in the long run its 
thought-trains run upon the tracks of God. The 
sentences of every bible are subordinated to the 
Divine Bible of human experience, every would-be 
special revelation is to be tested by the larger uni- 
versal revelation of law. The Hebrew bible is to 
them a help and not a fetter, Jesus a brother and 
not a king, a teacher and not a substitute an ex- 
ample but not a vicarious redeemer. To the 
Unitarian the church host, from Pope to Parson, 
are fellow workers, but in them is vested no whit 
of authority to curb the judgment or silence the in- 
quiring mind. 

To be more explicit, the Unitarian has an op- 
portunity, that no other church has, of saying to the 
intellect, be absolutely free, search for the truth in 
every quarter, christian or heathen, Bible or sci- 
ence ; of teaching that Character is the ultimate 
test in religion as in life, and that the paltry dis- 
tinctions of creeds and forms are grievous obstacles 
to the progress of the individual and the race. 
While bowing with reverence before the besetting 
mystery of being, they yet believe that with the 
growth of knowledge there comes the decline of mir- 
acle and that when all is understood the super- 
natural will become most natural and goodness the 
product of nature's well-tilled field. 

To fulfill its mission the Unitarian conference at 
Saratoga must grapple with the highest problem of 
co-operation, viz., unity in diversity. Other church- 
es seek to organize on similarity of belief, this, 
notwithstanding a dissimilarity in opinion. They 
glory in an uniform, these in a multiform ; and this 
can be realized only by hard work for disinterested 
ends. Idlers are never united. The police courts 
are busiest after a holiday. The savage comes up 
when not kept down by hard work. It is a forward 
look that preempts the future. "That culture is 
defective that does not arm a man," says Emerson. 
Will the Unitarians of America arm themselves, is 
the question. They need an attack of heroism. 

A great multitude gathered next week at Sarato- 
ga, the luxurious pleasure ground of the opulent, 
may be an ominous sign of weakness if they came 
for the idle pleasure of seeing the lion and hearing 
him roar, or for the blissful sensation of being 
counted in with such an eminently respectable 
throng. Great numbers will be a happy augury 
of noble issues only when the numbers are moved 
with a great eagerness to do great and good things. 
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SALVATION BY SINCERITY. 



The magazine article of the month is Edward Ev- 
erett Hale's paper in the North American Review 
of September on ."Insincerity in the Pulpit," in 
which he arraigns the pulpit of America for its 
"half-heartedness." "Preachers," he says, "are 
called cowards and insincere." "The American peo- 
ple have a grave suspicion that the preachers do 
not say all they know." Men are learning to think 
of preaching as the " science of concealment." 

The startling thing about this paper is that it is 
startling. That such statement coming from so 
moderate and truth-loving a soul as Mr. Hale's 
should cause such a flutter, which has not been al- 
layed by any sufficient denials, shows that the con- 
tradiction between what the preachers in popular 
pulpits think they ought to preach and that which 
they are reading and thinking about, has grown so 
gradually that the preachers themselves scarcely 
realize it. The creeds have been unconsciously 
neglected by the student, while they have been 
scrupulously cherished by the unthinking devotee 
hence the fatal blight of insincerity concerning 
them on the part of the pulpit. 

A prominent member of the Methodist pulpit in 
one of our far western States informed us the other 
day that he was a believer in the philosophy of ev 
olution ; to him the atonement was simply a moral 
and not a sacrificial one ; the Bible a precious liter- 
ature and not an infallible book. And this he says 
is Methodism tp-day ; if so, there is need of im- 
mense courage in the Methodist pulpit to say it, 
else Methodism dies by the blight of insincerity. 
Salvation comes through the "unleavened bread of 
sincerity," says Paul. Sincerity always saves. 
Even the five-pointed spear of Calvinism has prod- 
ded laggard souls into quicker paces on their jour- 
ney heavenward when sincerely handled. Not the 
wooden beads or the prayers nearly as wooden, but 
the sincerity the poor devotee puts into them saves 
her from sinking into absolute discouragement or 
petulance as she bends over her steaming washtub. 
Naught that the priest can do, but the sincere con- 
trition which the wayward woman pours into the 
confessional, lifts the load from her clouded heart. 
In that Ministration of Sincerity God touches His 
child and she is strengthened. 

No more sickening sight is shown to us in the 
pages of ecclesiastical history than the picture of 
poor Simon Stylites chained to his stony pillar, 
thirty feet in air, voluntarily accepting this life, for 
thirty years "Battering the gates of heaven with 
storm of prayer," until his flesh rotted from his 



bones. And yet the mad sincerity of this Syrian 
monk was a radiant light set into the dark back- 
ground of the fifth century. It did touch heathen 
hearts with a sense of the divine sancity of life and 
wooed many towards the better light of Christian- 
ity. What a pitiable waste of human life and hu- 
man treasure was that which the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries witnessed when all Europe went 
trooping eastward in a hopeless search for an empty 
grave. Hundreds of thousands of lives were de- 
stroyed. The only redeeming point in the whole 
history of the crusade is the strange and wierd sin- 
cerity which inspired it, and this sincerity was its 
power of life unto Salvation, out of which was born 
the graces of chivalry — much of the civilization of 
modern Europe. Aye, this demoniacal zeal to de- 
stroy the infidel was overruled by the divine seal of 
sincerity, which it bore : and made of it instead, the 
fire that fused the triple links of fraternity, that 
united in fellowship the three sister religions, Isra- 
el, Islam and Christian, as is shown so beautifully 
in Lessing's 'Nathan the Wise." 

The Pope is the "Vicegerent of God on Earth" to 
many until he becomes a diplomat, then he be- 
comes the greatest- devil on earth because the sub- 
limity of his pretentions deepens the enormity of 
his insincerity. The wafer, the confessional and 
the communion table are all means of salvation 
until the clergy and laity begin to smile and wink 
at them, then they become a snare and a blight. 
The pulpit is the most exalted position ever oc- 
cupied by man ; not to be exchanged for crowns or 
swords ; greater than kings or belted knights is the 
preacher as long as he is the chosen chalice that 
holds the sincere honey, strained from all the wax of 
compromise and expediency, but when he begins 
to put padlocks on his lips, defer his inspirations, 
postpone his explanation until people are ready 
for it, then is he dull, dead lumber, loading down 
the car of progress. Would he wait until the peo- 
ple are ready for the larger thought concerning 
God, Christ, Bible, Heaven, Hell, he must wait un- 
til the story of his degeneracy is closed in death. 
That he may be taken out of the way of the Divine 
ray which he obstructs. A squint eye under the 
Hebrew code disqualifies one from officiating at 
the altar. So this moral strabismus that squints 
towards the consequences of an unwelcome truth 
on the audience still debars one from becoming a 
priest of the soul. With Mr. Hale we will say that 
a preacher is not called upon to air his doubts in 
the pulpits, but he is to proclaim there his certain- 
ties, give to his people his latest inspiration else he 
looses the Saving Power of Sincerity. 
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CjoNTF^IBUTED ^f\TICLES. 



SUMMER-CHEMISTRY. 



W. C. G. 



What does it take 
A day to make — 
A day at the Sear Camp Otsipeel 

White clouds a-sail in the shining blue. 
With a shadow dropt to dredge the lands ; 
A mountain-wind, and a marching storm. 
And a sound in the trees like waves on sands ; 
A mist to soften the shaggy side 
Of the great green hill, till it lies as dim 
As the hills in a childhood memory ; 
The crags and the ledges silver-chased 
Where yesterday's rainy runlets raced ; 
The back of an upland pasture steep, 
With delicate fern-beds notching wide 
The dark wood-line where the birches keep 
Candlemas all the summer-tide; 
Brown-flashing across the meadow bright 
The stream, to gem its malachite; 
And, watching his valley, Chocorna grim ! 
And a golden sunset watching him ! 

Add — fifty lives of young and old. 
Of tired and sad, of strong and bold, 
And every heart a deeper sea 
Than its own owner dreams can be ; 
Add eyes whose glances have the law 
Of coursing planets in their draw ; 
Add careless hands that touch and part, — 
And hands that greet with a heaven's sense; 
Add little children in their glee 
Uprunning to a mother's knee, 
Their earliest altar ; add her heart, 
Their feeble, brooding Providence: — 

Add this to that, and thou shalt see 
What goes to summer-chemistry, — 
What the God takes 
Each time he makes 
One summer-day at Ossipee. 
Bear Camp Rivbk House, West Ossipee, August, 1877. 



IN TWOS. 



w. c. c. 



Somewhere in the world there hide 
Garden-gates that no one sees 
Save they come in happy twos, — 
Not in ones, nor yet in threes. 

But from every maiden's door 
Leads a pathway straight and true ; 
Maps and Surveys know it not; 
He who finds, finds room for two t 

Then they see the garden-gates ! 
Never skies so blue as theirs. 
Never flowers so many-sweet 
As for those who come in pairs. 



Round and round the alleys wind : 
Now a cradle bars their way, 
Now a little mound, behind, — 
So the two go through the day. 

When no nook in all the lanes 
But has heard a song or sigh, 
Lo 1 another garden-gate 
Opens as the two go by 1 

In they wander, knowing not; 
" Five and Twenty!" fills the air . 
With a silvery echo low. 
All about the startled pair. 

Happier yet these garden-walks: 
Closer, heart to heart, they lean ; 
Stiller, softer falls the light; 
Few the twos, and far between. 

Till, at last, as on they pass 
Down the paths so well they know. 
Once again at hidden gates 
Stand the two: they enter slow. 

Golden Gates of Fifty Years, 
May our two your latcbet press ! 
Garden of the Sunset Land, 
Hold their dearest happiness ! 

Then a quiet walk again : 
Then a wicket in the wall : 
Then one, stepping on alone, — 
Then two at the Heart of All! 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



v. 



HERBERT SPENCER. 



BY JAMES T. BIXBY. 



There is perhaps no author in the civilized world 
at the present day whose declarations of opinion are 
awaited with more interest by all thinking minds, 
and whose views excite more vigorous and frequent 
discussion, than Herbert Spencer. He is one of 
those few original and independent minds, of an 
order above the transmitters of hereditary opinions 
or the facile popularizers or critics of other men's 
creations, who are themselves discoverers, who 
break the way into new fields of thought and who 
put their stamp on all which they touch. "He 
alone," as Lewes says, "has organized a system of 
philosophy," and the law of Evolution, round which 
his system is organized, is a principle that runs as 
deep, and when vigorously carried out, is as revolu- 
tionary, in Biology, Psychology, Ethics and Religion, 
as the law of Gravitation was in Astronomy. 

As Herbert Spencer's career has been pre-emi- 
nently tlfat of a thinker, it has been a very quiet 
one, containing but few incidents, of themselves, 
calling for attention. But as everything which may 
throw light upon the individuality of a great man, is 
of interest, a notice of the main points of his per- 
sonal history, I presume, will be welcomed by the 
reader. 
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Herbert Spencer was born in Derby, England, 
April 27, 1820. He came of a race of instructors, 
father, grandfather and uncles having been teachers. 
As a child he was quite delicate, and was not urged 
in his studies. He did not read till seven, and his 
mind was never much loaded with book-knowledge. 
But his father encouraged him, all through his.youth, 
to the observation of nature, and to find out as 
much for himself as possible. He was incited to 
think independent, and his inventive and construct- 
ive faculties were developed, as much as possible, by 
his father's suggestions and incitements. Spencer 
received a thorough mathematical education and 
was well read in the sciences, — but he never passed 
through the curriculum of any university. Born in 
circumstances that made a vocation necessary, he 
entered at an early age upon the profession of a 
civil-engineer, to which he devoted himself for 
several years. But his professional work did not 
monopolize his attention. He took a keen interest 
in political and social questions, and in 1842 he be- 
gan to contribute to a weekly paper, a series of pa- 
pers upon the "Proper Sphere of Government." 
In these letters he remonstrated warmly against the 
undue extension of government interference, and 
called attention to the natural processes of rectifi- 
cation in society as Sufficient and preferable means 
of social adjustment. 

His argument, though exciting marked attention, 
led him to see that to accomplish what he desired, 
he must base it upon deeper principles. He found 
no satisfaction in the bases of morality accepted in 
current ethical systems, and he determined at the 
age of twenty-six to write a work tracing moral 
principles to their root. Begun in 1848, this was 
published in 1850 under the title of "Social Statics." 
The central idea of the work was that of the con- 
tinuous adaptation of the activities of human nature 
to the society surrounding it, and the doctrine that 
morality consists in such conduct as allows of the 
life of each and all to be together developed to 
their utmost perfection. 

The success of the book enabled him to give 
himself up henceforth to the literary life, and his 
thoughts focused themselves about the still further 
elaboration of the great idea which he had struck, 
—that of social progress and its laws. He turned 
his attention particularly now to Biology and Psy- 
chology, — sciences which he saw were most inti- 
mately related, in any scientific view, with the 
investigation of social questions. In numerous 
Essays he discussed topics, affiliated to their eluci- 
dation, in which the thought of natural development 
rose into constantly increasing prominence in his 
mind. At last in 1854 he began to write his epoch- 
making work on the " Principle of Psychology," — 
in which the idea that he had already presented in 
" Social Statics/' viz: that there is an adaptation 
ever going on between living beings and their cir- 
cumstances, was now given broader and deeper 
range. The relation between the organism and its 
environing condition was found to be involved in 
the very idea of life, and life itself but the definite 
combination of heterogeneous changes both simul- 
taneous and successive, in correspondence with ex- 
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ternal coexistences and sequences. The degree of 
life varies with the correspondence, and all mental 
phenomena ought to be interpreted in terms of it. 
The Evolution of life is thus traced out from reflex 
action up through instinct, memory, reason, feelings 
and the will. 

It was during the writing of this work that Her- 
bert Spencer arrived at the general conception of 
Evolution in its causes and extent, as well as in its 
processes. This progressive change Mr. Spencer 
had already traced out as taking place in the ad- 
vance of social arrangements, and in the genesis of 
the sciences. Now he extended it to the evolution 
of mind from the lower forms to the higher, and to 
the transformations undergone by all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate. This universal extension led 
to the conception of a universal cause, necessitating 
it. To the full and orderly presentation of this 
great idea he henceforth devoted all his powers. 
In 1857 it was presented in'outline in an article on 
" Progress, its Law and Cause." In 1859 the Pros- 
pectus of his "System of Philosophy based on.Evo- 
lution," was drawn up. In 1862 "First Principles" 
were published ; in 1867 the "Principles of Biology;" 
in 1872 the " Principles of Psychology," enlarged 
and revised; in 1874, "Part istof the Principles ol 
Sociology," and in 1880, "Part istof the Principles 
of Morality," and now at the age of sixty he is 
busily working at the completion of his great philo- 
sophical system, in order that death or failure of 
his health, always delicate, may not surprise him 
while it remains still unfinished in some of its most 
important portions. 

Such, in brief, has been the life of Herbert 
Spencer. Personally he is described as of slight 
figure, with the stoop of the shoulders and thinness 
of physique characteristic of the scholar. His face 
is calm and pale, with lips (if we may trust the 
engravings) showing refinement and sweetness of 
disposition, and eyes earnest and thoughtful. He 
is a fluent talker, decided in his convictions. A 
bachelor, he speeds his mornings in literary labors, 
and his afternoons in recreation. Busy as he is in 
his abstract studies, he finds time to maintain a 
deep interest in the affairs of his country, being a 
thorough democrat, opposed to all fossil political 
traditions and unnecessary governmental inter- 
ference, and especially detesting the showy and un- 
scrupulous methods of Beaconsfield and the mili- 
tary school of English politicians. 

In enumerating those characteristics and services 
which may perhaps entitle Spencer to be classed 
among " the Liberal Preachers out of the Pulpit,"' 
one of the things most worthy of mention is his 
faithful devotion to the cause of truth. While one- 
half of the world yield their minds more or less 
slavishly to the yoke of tradition and authority, and 
the other half think only of knowledge as a means 
of livelihood, and in cowardice or indifference 
leave truth to shift for itself, Spencer, both by word 
and example, has testified to the sacred claims that 
the truth, granted to the sight of each man, has 
upon him. Fidelity to conscience is an essential 
principle of his philosophy. The perfect law is the 
only safe guide, and each must contribute his inner- 
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most conviction, by frank utterance, to its realiza- 
tion. The moral sentiment developed in any worthy 
child of his age " was intended to be instrumental," 
he says, " in producing further progress ; and to gag 
it or to conceal the thoughts it generates, is to balk 
creative design. * * * Not as adventitious, 
therefore, will the wise man regard the faith that 
is in him, — not as something which may be slighted 
and made subordinate to calculations of policy; 
but as the supreme authority to which all his actions 
should bend." There should be, he goes on to say, 
" no hesitation, no paltering about probable results, 
but an implicit submission to what is believed to be 
the law laid down for us. We are not to pay lip 
homage to principles which our conduct wilfully 
transgresses. We are not to follow the example of 
those who, taking 1 Domine dirige nos,' for their 
motto, yet disregard the directions given and prefer 
to direct themselves. We are not to be guilty of 
that practical atheism, which seeing no guidance 
for human affairs but its own limited foresight, en- 
deavors itself to play the god, and decide what will 
be good for mankind, and what bad. But on the 
contrary, we are to search out, with a genuine hu- 
mility, the rules ordained tor us ; we are to do un- 
falteringly, without speculating as to consequences, 
whatsoever these require ; and we are to do this in 
the belief that then, when there is perfect sincerity, 
when each man is true to himself, — when every one 
strives to realize what he thinks to be the highest 
rectitude, — then roust all things prosper." 

This is admirable preaching, and Spencer has 
sealed his words by the example of his own life. 
He has lived in comparative poverty and obscurity 
till a few years back, just because he would not 
prostitute his remarkable abilities to those merely 
money-making tasks by which ordinary litterateurs 
gain a livelihood, nor use his pen to champion pop 
ular causes that he did not believe in. He has 
written consistently and steadily in the interest of 
civil progress and intellectual liberality. Though 
most cautious and careful in his statements, as well 
as in the positions he takes up, he has been entirely 
candid and without disguise in the proclamation of 
his opinions, and now for the last twenty-five years 
he has given himself up with a noble devotion to 
the exhaustive working out of a Synthetic Philoso- 
phy covering the whole field of knowledge, based 
upon his great idea of Evolution. It was while still 
in broken health from overwork, unable to write but 
three hours a day, without pecuniary resources and 
depending upon promises of support that were but 
partially redeemed, and in opposition, for the most 
part, to the prejudices of the generation he lived in, 
that he grappled with a philosophic enterprise so 
huge and complex that only the greatest of intel- 
lects under the most favorable conditions could 
hope (one would say) to accomplish it. But by his 
vigorous self-restraint and masterly systematic ge- 
nius, the work has been carried well on toward 
completion. I think it is fair to say that as a lite- 
rary worker Herbert Spencer has exhibited a lofty 
courage and most elevated aims, and that his self- 
sacrificing obedience to the vision of truth vouch- 
safed to him, exhibits a moral heroism which many 



professed Christians who never speak his name but 
with scorn, might well emulate. 

As a wholesome power, in the next place, upon 
the course of English and American education, 
Herbert Spencer deserves grateful remembrance. 
His work upon " Education," though by no means 
so original as it seemed to many, exerted a strong 
and healthy influence. His hearty championship 
of the Sciences as a kind of knowledge of much 
more worth than Latin paradigms and Greek excep- 
tions, was of service in the day when the branches 
of natural knowledge were struggling for even 
scanty recognition in our large public schools. He 
pleaded forcibly for due attention to the physical 
education of our youth as well as the stuffing of 
their brains; raised his voice against domestic 
cruelty and arbitrariness, and most persuasively 
presented the too much neglected truth that natural 
rewards and restraints of conduct are those which 
are most appropriate and effectual in modifying 
character. . 

Concluded in next number. 
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Thomas Pains, The Apostle of Religion and Political liberty, ly John 
E. Remsburg. Published byj. P. Mendum. Boston, pp. 134. 75 cents. 

C«usor in New Yo«k. and other Tales, by Edward E. Hale. Roberts 
Bros., Boston. 

The Dial, a monthly index of current literature. Not. 3. 4. and 5. July. 
August. September, 1880. Published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., $1.00 
per year. 

The Unitarian Review. September number, 1880, $3.00 per year. 
Atlantic Monthly. September number, 1880, fc.oo per year. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

" The Bodleys Abroad," a new book in this now famons 
series, is fully up in character to its predecessors. When 
asked to recommend a good book for a boy or girl, one is. al- 
ways safe in saying, buy a Bodley book, Houghton, Miflin & 
Co. *i.50. — Aldrich's new book, "The Stillwater Trag- 
edy," is a simple story, pleasing, neither exciting nor senti- 
mental, but not showins any great strength. Houghton, 

Miflin & Co. $1.50. The many admirers of Mr. Philip 

Gilbert Hamerton will be pleased to learn that he is revising 
" Etching and Etchers" for a new edition. The paper is to 
be made expressly for the work, and the illustrations will all 

be new. Edition to be limited to 1,000 copies, -Little, 

Brown & Co, announce a new edition of " Parkman " in eight 
volumes, at $1.50 each a reduction of $1.00 pervolume. This 

is the era of cheap books. The September number of the 

Contemporary Review will contain the opening chapters of 

the Duke of Argyle's new work, ''The Unity of Nature." 

A. C. Armstrong & Son deserve the thanks of the lovers of 
sterling literature for the reduction in the price of the stand- 
ard works published by them, as Hallam's complete works, 
from $17.50 to $7.50; Macauley complete, from $16.00 to 

$10.00 ; Charles Lamb, from $7.50 to $3-75- The new 

volume by Robert Collyer, " Lectures to Young Men 
and Women," is in press. Smiles is writing a book enti- 
tled " Duty." A volume of Edwin Arnold's Miscellaneous 

Poems is soon to be published. Bancroft's History of the 

United States is to be completed next month. It was begun 

55 years ago. " The Upanishads " is the first volume of 

Max Mueller's translation of the Sacred Books of the East. 

It is an Indian classic. H. H.'s next book is to be entitled 

"A Century of Dishonor." She is now in London arranging 
for its simultaneous appearance in England and America. It 
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is a study of the Indian Question. Roberts Bro.'s are say- 
ing in a circular that they have paid $18,000 to Jean Inge- 
low since 1863, and they protest against the pirating of her 
works by other publishers. They publish her works in 12 

different forms, the price of each being seduced. 10,000 

copies of the Roberts Bro.'s edition of the " Light of Asia " 
has been sold, saying nothing of the cheaper edition, one of 
which, that of the American Book Exchange, is being sold 

for 3c. Prof. R. B. Anderson of the Wisconsin University 

replies to a criticism on the Norse Mythology, which has re- 
cently appeared in the Athenteura in a pamphlet. The 

Records of the Radical Club of Boston and James Freeman 
Clarke on Self Culture are books soon to appear. They are 

worth looking for. A new Lite of Goethe, by Duntzer, is 

soon to be translated and published in America. Hints for 

Home Reading containing papers from E. E. Hale, F. B. 
Perkins, H. W. Beecher, Dudley Warner and others is to be 
the eighteenth volume of Putnam's Handy-Book series, and 
Haroun Alraschid and Saracen Civilization, by Prof. E. H. 
Palmer, and Victor Emanuel and the Attainment of Italian 
Unity, by Edward Dicey are to form Vol. V and VI in their 

New Plutarch series. Mrs. Leonowens whose books, "The 

Romance of the Harem " and "The English Governess at 
the Siamise Court," have been made more credible and more 
valuable since the appearance of Edwin Arnold's " Light of 
Asia," is soon to issue another volume entitled, " Life and 
Travels in India." J. c. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

The Dial is a hint of how the new and crude Chicago is 
slowly taking upon itself the refinements and the amenities 
of mature civilization. Devoted to letters, each number con- 
tains interesting literary matter prepared by western writers. 
The print, the paper,' and the publishers commend this emi- 
nently worthy venture. 

The Unitarian Review for September is an exceptionally 
rich number, containing as it does Chadwick's Memorial Ad- 
dress on Theodore Parker, delivered before the Twenty- 
Eighth Congregational Society, May 9, 1880. An exceedingly 
valuable study. Dr. Bartol's review of the Life and Letters 
of Horace Bushnell, with his quaint study of what he calls 
the "Quanderies of Our Theology." Prof. J. H. Allen's ad- 
dress before the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School on 
the " Gospel of Liberalism," with a sermon by the Rev. C. 
W. Wendte on the " Messianic Hope," and F. G. Peabody's 
second paper on the History of the Psychology of Religion. 

The Atlantic for September contains an article from the 
pen of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells on Women in Organizations, 
which shows laborious research. In this paper she recounts 
woman's labor in industrial, domestic, educational, charitable, 
and religious organizations, concluding with the following : 

"In reviewing in broad outlines these various kinds of enter- 
prise, it is evident that, whilst a special undertaking has here 
and there failed, yet, taken in classes, these organizations 
have all succeeded and multiplied. It is doubtful whether 
there is a single one which has been wholly unsuccessful. 
The three requisites for any organization seem to be implant- 
ed within them all, — ardor, forethought, and imagination, 
because women so largely possess imagination are they spe- 
cially adapted to start new plans. The constitutions of their 
various societies are marked by simplicity and effectiveness, 
and in committee work the members are distinguished by 
their obedience to by-laws and their directness of action." 

THE REVIEWS. 

The Edinburgh for July contains an able article: " English 
Precursors of Newton," devoted to a history of Horrock, Boyle 
and Tooke, which has a lesson for the readers of Unity. 
We marvel as we see the winding ways by which the wayward 
guides reached on through the apparent chaos of the seven- 
teenth century, to the splendid ideas of science. In the light 
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of that intellectual transition .the problems of our religious 
transition become clearer. Theestimate of Bacon is striking: 
"It is not too much to say that what was distinctive in Ba- 
con's system was impracticable, and that what was practicable 
was already common property." 

The Westminster for July is characterized by a brilliant ar- 
ticle on Socrates. "Our sleepless thirst for perfection can be 
satisfied at one spring alone. Pericles must remain the ideal 
of statesmanship, Pheidias of artistic production, and Socrates 
of philosophic power. The Socratic dialogue has a double as- 
pect. It is like all philosophy, a perpetual carrying of life 
into ideas, and ideas into life. Life is raised to a higher level 
by thought, — thought when brought into contact with life 
gains movement and growth, assimilative and reproductive 
power." The book notices are fair and scholarly. Caird's 
"Philosophy of Religion," Renoufs "Religion of Egypt," 
and Legge'fc "Religions of China," are sharply criticised. 
Cheyne's "Isaiah" and Hillebrand's "Gospel of the Nine- 
teenth Century," are highly commended. 

The London Review for July has but one article of any 
special interest: "St. Paul and Renan," and this is interesting 
only as it illustrates the mental opaqueness of Christian Apol- 
ogists. "The success of Christianity is of course accounted 
for if the facts which its first preachers attested are true, and 
if they really had the supernatural powers and assistance 
which they claimed. Those who reject this explanation are 
bound to furnish some other." We remark (1), If a fact that 
Jesus turned water into wine, how does that explain the vote 
on the creed at Nicea? How can "facts" out of the course 
of nature — "miracles" — explain a series of "natural" events? 
(2), Is it logical to assume the supernatural character of a 
series of events because we cannot discover any natural causes 
for that series of events? (3), A legion of fallacies lurk in 
that word "Christianity:" it is too vague. What "Christian- 
ity" succeeded? Does it need a "miracle" to explain how the 
"Christianity" of Jesus degenerated into the "Christianity" 
of the council of Ephesus? The article illustrates how theo- 
logians, in arguing about "Christianity" as a fixed quantity, 
fall into lamentable errors. 

In the Fortnightly for August, Leslie Stephen writes with 
usual vigor and clearness about "Bradlaugh and his Oppo- 
nents." He affirms that many in Parliament are as skeptical 
as Bradlaugh, but not as sincere. He thus illustrates the folly 
of oaths: "To try to purify such an assembly by excluding 
one or two men who have chosen to speak their minds openly, 
is to try to preserve the health of a town by forbidding the 
entry of small-pox patients unless they wear a mark." He 
contends that the moial emphasis of Theism is infinitely vari- 
able. The Theism of Papist sanctions one thing ; the The- 
ism of Protestant quite another. " Nothing is easier than to 
say, ' I believe in God,' and to proceed to explain that God 
means X." Here is a sentence with a "wire edge:" "What 
would modern reviews make of St. Paul's Epistles, if they 
were to come out as a new book?" There is good sense in 
this: "No coarseness, or brutality, or irreverence for the 
general objects of belief, is half so shocking to my mind as a 
simple alliance between solemn humbugs, honest bigots, and 
cynical and unscrupulous partisans " 

The Nineteenth Century for August contains a frantic " Pro- 
test" by Cardinal Manning against the admission of Atheists 
to the House of Commons. Atheism is to us a cheerless void, 
but until Atheists have made a record as black as that of 
Romish Bishops, silence will be commendable to all Cardi- 
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nals. He asserts that Agnostics "plunge into the great deep 
of human pride." What kind of pride is it that asserts that 
the Pope is the infallible vicegerent of God? In the same re- 
view there is an article by Dean Stanley, on "The Creed of 
the Early Christians." He explains the processes by which 
the "Creed" grew into its more extended elaborate shape. 
But he attempts to pour into an old bottle all the wine of re- 
cent years. He makes the formula, " Father. Son and Holy 
Ghost," mean "Natural Religion," "Historical Religion," 
"Spiritual Religion." But is it reasonable to suppose that the 
early Christians were so concisely analytical? Whoever care- 
fully reads the early Christian writings, will see that it was 
only very slowly that such lines were drawn, and only after 
centuries of debate that clear definitions were reached. "The 
name of The Father represents to us God in Nature, as the 
name of the Son represents to us God in History; so the 
name of the Holy Ghost represents to us God in our own 
hearts." The "Tri-personality" of the Godhead has vanished 
forever from that. But the lines of division by which be gets 
his " Modal Trinity," are fictitious, not real. Why divide be- 
tween "Nature." "History," and "our hearts?" Is it not all 
one web? Why make Jesus represent God in History, and 
exclude Socrates and Buddha? Such "revisions" are aus- 
picious signs, but they must fail because neither true to the 
present nor the past. 

The Contemporary for August contains a contribution by 
Karl Hillebrand, on "Half Culture in Germany," which is 
deserving of wide and thoughtful attention. It deals with the 
great question of Education, demolishing some wide-spread 
fallacies on that subject. It is suggestive, comprehensive, 
thorough. The writer disputes the culture-value of scientific 
study. Its striking sentences are so numerous that only the 
study of the article itself can afford an idea of its value. In 
this Review, William Wace criticises Mr. Spencer's "Data of 
Ethics" in a temperate manner, and with some degree of suc- 
cess. He points out that Mr. Spencer, in failing to take ac- 
count of "motives," has reared a very one-sided system. He 
concludes thus: "An ethical system professing to be founded 
upon the evolution hypothesis, commences with assuming the 
'antithesis' of that theory as the basis of human conduct. It 
proceeds by immense and arbitrary assumptions respecting 
the scope of human life, and its primary principle is reached 
by a logical fallacy. This principle, on being worked out, 
proves so inapplicable that by the author's own confession 
'throughout a large part of conduct it must be 'entirely set 
aside,' and we are invited to fall back upon these primary in- 
tuitions of equity which are acknowledged to be everywhere 
operative and intelligible." j. h. c. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

"Thomas Paine," a little book of 134 pages, by John E. 
Remsburg, is a candid, intelligent attempt to picture Mr. 
Paine as "The Apostle of religious and political liberty." It 
contains a brief, clear sketch of Mr. Paine's remarkable ca- 
reer, a cluster of extracts from his writings, numerous testi- 
monials of eminent men respecting his character. Anything 
calculated to spread a just appreciation of Mr. Paine, as 
this admirable little book does,- is always welcome. 

The talcs in Mr. Hale's new book are written in Mr. Hale's 
inimitable style, and no matter how absurdly impossible some 
of them are, there is something so genuinely confidential in 
the way they are told — so like a talk face to face — that they 
hold our interest and fascinate us to the end, not only fasci- 



nate, but seem to be real incidents, live people. Even Alif- 
Laila, that remarkable creation who "had read everything, 
and her memory was so wonderful that of all she read she 
forgot nothing. Had studied history, philosophy, medicine 
and the arts ;" who introduced the serial into periodical lit- 
erature becomes one of the real live creations that goes with us 
in memory. "The Civil Servant" we have all met in real life 
times innumerable, and only regret that the entire army of 
them cannot be given a Governor Generalship on some "Is- 
land of St. Lazarus" inhabited by seals and walrus. It is a 
capital missionary document to put into the hands of boys 
growing up with an eye to a public office, or some way of liv- 
ing without labor. It is so true to that class of beings, their 
hardship and the trials of their friends, that we at once sub- 
stitute some name familiar to our ears in place of "Mr. John 
Sapp." Tbe end is always the same, whether on a lone is- 
land, in the county poor house, or in the home of some be- 
nevolent, burdened kinsman. They have continued so long 
in the struggle to do nothing and have done it so faithfully 
that, in that sad loyalty, the little fragment of untrained wits 
give way and life ends in imbecility. 

Through these tales there runs that fine vein of humor and 
insight into the human heart that characterizes Mr. Hale's 
writings. We sympathize with the heroes and heroines. We 
always hail anything from Mr. Hale's pen with a real joy. 
There comes with it a freshness, a benevolence that leaves us 
more at peace with humanity, s. c. LL. j. 

Leslie Stephen says of Buckle : " Had be lived into a later 
period and absorbed the teaching of Evolution, he would have 
found the clue of which he was in want." This indicates the 
wide-sweeping influence of the doctrine. Evolution has not 
only created new views of Nature in general, it is a "univer- 
sal solvent" in Morals and Religion. Now we study the great 
problems of Literature, Ethics, Religion and Law, in the light 
of Evolution. Mr. Spencer's emphasis on the ethical bearings 
of Evolution has created a literature and is destined to radi- 
cally effect Moral Philosophy. Simcox's "Natural Law" and 
Wake's "Evolution of Morality" are valuable and suggestive 
books. Our leading Reviews are accumulating a mass of ma- 
terial in the same direction. The book acknowledged in last 
Unity, written by the eloquent Boston preacher, Rev. M. J. 
Savage, is a suggestive addition to this literature. It is well 
written, catholic in spirit, and spiritually helpful. It contains . 
many acute remarks, many discriminating criticisms, many 
inspiring thoughts. It is a good book, but it is not the book 
that was needed. Its conclusions are, in general, sound, but 
some of its arguments are weak and confused. There is a 
lack of system, directness, continuity, in the treatment of the 
theme. There is a flow of thoughts, but not the unfolding of 
an idea. Some of its statements need qualification. In speak- 
ing of religion in the ancient world, he says: " It had no sort 
of connection with moral character at all." (P. 27.) Now on 
page 33 we find this: "The religion of a people is simply the 
reflection of its moral ideals !" This looks like a contradic- 
tion of the sentence quoted from page 27. In Lecture II, 
Morality and Religion are represented as "separate in their 
origin" and unrelated in human life. What we see when we 
look into history is the moralisation of religion. Mr. Sav- 
age's argument that life it worth living (p! 16), may not be as 
logical as some might wish, but it affords a way for disproving 
the existence of Hell. In brief, it is this: (1) Happiness is 
a condition of life. (2) Life exists. (3) Hence there is more 
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happiness than pain. If true, the Hell preached is an impos- 
sibility. While the logic of this book is not always what we 
would like to see, — there are cases of hasty thinking, — the 
noble, clear-sighted moral earnestness which characterizes it 
is refreshing. The best sentence, in the best lecture, "Rights 
and Duties in Matters of Opinion," — is this: "It is not the 
heart's business to lead the head, but the head's business to 
lead the heart." Mr. Savage has given us a fresh, instructive 
book, well worth reading ; but another book is needed, one 
that will illustrate the fact of Ethic Law, classify and present 
the Ethic Laws, and array their natural sanctions ; in short, 
a text-took, and not a book of lectures. The material is abun- 
dant ; who will digest it and give us the needed treatise? 

j. h. c. 

FROM THE NEW " UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS." 

Where pain the soul hath purified, 

And penitence hath shriven. 
And truth is crowned and glorified, 

There — only there — is heaven ! 

— Eliza Scudder. ■ 

Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee. 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they ! 

— A. Tennyson. 

O sweeter than aught else besides. 

The tender mystery 
That like a veil of shadow hides 

The Light I may not see ! 

— F. L. Ifosmer. 

Who never mourned, hath never known 

What treasures grief reveals ; 
The sympathies that humanize. 

The tenderness that heals. 

— W.H. Burleigh. 

We would be one in hatred of all wrong. 
One in our love of all things sweet and fair, 
One with the joy that breaketh into song. 
One with the grief that trembles into prayer ; 
One in the power that makes thy children free 
To follow Truth, and so be one with theel 

—J. W. Chadwick. 

God draws a cloud over each gleaming morn ; 

Would we ask why ? 
It is because all noblest things are bom 

In agony. 
Only upon some cross of pain or woe 

God's son may lie ; 
Each soul redeemed from self and sin must know 

Its Calvary. 

— Frances P. Cobbe. 

Yet, O well I can remember, 

Once I called my pastures, Pain ; 
And the waters were a torrent 

Sweeping through my life amain ! 
Now I call them Peace and Stillness, 

Brightness of all Happy Thought, 
Where I linger for a blessing 

From my faces that are naught. 

IV. C. Gannett. 

What though we fall, and bruised and wounded lie, 

Our lips in dust ! 
God's arm shall lift us up to victory ; 

In Him we trust. 
For neither life, nor death, nor things below, 

Nor things above, 
Shall evar sever us that we should go 

From His great lovel 

— Frances P. Cobbe. 
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Reduced Rates. — Delegates to National Conference from 
the West will please consult advertisement on page 3 of cover 
for reduced rates. 

Profitable Preaching. — An old parishioner has be- 
queathed $75,000 to Spurgeon. He might have done much 
worse with his money. 

Denominational Decline. — The Independent says that 
the English Wesleyans have been decreasing for three years, 
having lost 37,000 last year. 

Nebraska. — The Universalists have organized a State Con- 
ference. The meeting was held at Tecumseh, August 14-15- 
Mrs. Mary J. De Long is about to take the field as State Mis- 
sionary. 

What is Heresy?— To say that "Eber,"oneof the names 
in Abraham's family tree, is "an ethnological abstraction." 
That is what Prof. Robertson Smith did, and the Presby- 
terians don't like it. 

The Reformed Episcopalians. — The Appeal passes from 
the hands of Bishop Fallows, into the editorial hands of 
Hishop Cheney. It will continue to be the organ of this very 
gentle class of protestants who are advocating a very mild 
form of reform. 

Grand Haven, Mich.— The women of the Liberal Society 
heie have secured a corner lot at a cost of $1,300, on which 
is a house which is to be transformed into a parsonage, and 
still room left for the new church, all the lumber for which 
has been donated. 

Omaha.— Our Bishop of Nebraska, Rev. W. E. Copeland, 
passed through Unity office last week, refreshed by the New 
England breezes, and eager for the fray. The A. U. A. is 
lending a helpful hand to this debt-laden parish, and a finished 
church and prosperity are the things hoped for in the near 
future. 

East Saoinaw, Mich. — Rev. Rowland Connor began a mis- 
sion at this place on the 12th inst. Funds have l>een raised 
.sufficient to continue the work for three months, and it is 
hoped the work may result in a permanent movement. The 
field was worked up for this hopeful experiment by the State 
Missionary, F. E. Kittridge. 

Where Will He Co To?- rfe of the 26th 

ult. is exercised as to where the Mr. Adams who was recently 
expelled from the Presbyterian Church on account of what it 
calls a "little vagary concerning the future state of the 
wicked," will go to for fellowship. The Presbyterian Church 
says to Mr. Adams: 

" Your Christian character is unimpeached ; we respect 
and we love you; but the Presbyterian Church is not 
based on character only, nor yet on mutual love and esteem. 
It largely rests upon unity of dqctrinal belief. From that 
community you separate yourself, and we cannot do less than 
give you the opportunity to go where your belief will har- 
monize with your surroundings and with the fundamental 
doctrines of another Christian body." 

Such a man will find hearty welcome in the Unity fellow- 
ship. 
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Woman's Sunday.— Fruit Sunday, Flower Sunday, Chil- 
dren's Sunday, etc., have been frequently celebrated in the 
church but now the Unitarian Church at Newport, R. I., 
come forward with their Woman's Sunday, at which Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Comstock and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe conducted services. We would like to have every Sun- 
day a Woman's Sunday, could we sit under such ministra- 
tions. 

Belligerent Quakers.— It is strange to find the Journal, 
the serene and pacific organ of the Friends, the advocate of 
peace and non-resistance, disturbed by the way in which the 
New American Cyclopedia is too respectful to the Southern 
rebels, calling them "Confederates." "it seems to question the 
almost "universal policy by which the nation seems willing 
to forget its past deeds of glory for the sake of conciliating 
those whom it conquered." 

Liberality of the Ancients.— The ancient Confession 
of Faith of the Philadelphia Baptist Association, as adopted 
in 1742 and printed by Benjamin Franklin in 1743, itsejf be- 
ing derived from a more ancient document of 1689, has re- 
cent'y been discovered to be an open communion document. 
Can it be that any of their close communion descendants will 
be ashamed of their forefathers? 

New Orthodoxy.— President Chadbourne, in a recent 
number of The Alliance, wants none of that which passes un- 
der the above name, insinuating that the old orthodoxy is 
good enough for him, and that the new orthodoxy lacks the 
consistency of the so-called liberal wing of Christians, inas- 
much as they do not try to "force themselves into orthodox 
churches." He thinks that "any attempt to produce harmony 
in a church or a denomination, by toning down creeds, proves 
a source of dissension and weakness. 

India. — A writer in the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
says that Theodore Parker in America is a fool ; " that his 
lying, blasphemous utterances have been consigned to mer- 
ited contempt;" but that in India "his influence is bound- 
less," that "he is the real founder of the religious movement 
associated with the name Keshub Chunder Sen," and that 
"some of Theodore Parker's works are read in their de- 
votional meetings." The correspondent sounds this as a note 
of warning. To us it seems rather a triumphant vindication 
of Emerson's lines — 

" One accent of the Holy Ghott 
The heedless world has never lost" 

Manchester, England. — A calendar for September. 1880, 
a leaflet of four pages, comes to Unity from Rev. Silas Far- 
rington's church, Manchester, England. It shows commend- 
able church activities, — a week-day evening Botany class, and 
a fortnightly week-day evening "Religious Union." The in- 
side pages are filled with bright, helpful sentences from 
Goethe, Renan, Clifford, etc. The last page contains a "par- 
able' for "poorly attended churches." The secret of the 
large congregation was that old and young, rich and poor, 
" talked it over," and worked. When our western churches 
"talk it over" and work, instead of depending wholly on the 
minister, the congregations will grow. 

Portland, Maine. — Rev. John Wills is organizing a new 
society under the name of " The Liberal Christian Fraternity." 
The aim will be to provide liberal preaching for the masses 
who, for various reasons, do not now go to church. The 
basis will be the Golden Rule. There will be no rented pews. 
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the whole to be sustained by voluntary contribution. An ex- 
cellent hall has been procured, services to be held at 3 p. m. 
The time may not yet have arrived when such a movement 
can be made self-supporting and self-perpetuating, but that 
such a time is coming we have no manner of doubt. The 
present reluctant support which is given to the freest move- 
ment argues a lack of interest, which we hope is soon to be 
outgrown ; then men will pay their money, not for a luxurious 
pew, nor yet for an eloquent sermon, but for moral training, 
for religious culture, for a principle. 

Wales.— The Unitarian Herald says there are twenty- 
nine Welsh Unitarian Churches in South Wales, ten of which 
are in the mineral districts. The poverty of the country and 
of the congregations causes grave apprehensions concerning 
the future of these societies, which were started nearly a cen- 
tury ago by earnest and zealous men who earned their living 
by teaching schools. Many ministers serve three and four 
parishes, necessitating a travel of from twelve to twenty-five 
miles a Sunday. It mentions one accomplished and able man, 
recently deceased, who was wont to walk many a Sunday fif- 
teen miles from chapel to chapel, of which he had three, fre- 
quently preaching in wet clothes, without either time or means 
to change them. Another educated and superior man, now in 
the prime of life, has an income of but ^30 ($150) per annum, 
and this is higher than they average. With such devotion as 
this, we might substantially increase the organized life of 
Liberalism in the West. 

Janesville, Wis.— A novel and altogether successful en- 
tertainment was given by the Mutual Improvement Club of 
this place, on the 31st ult. The Club having devoted the last 
half year to the study of German literature, particularly to 
the creations of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, undertook to 
make vivid their studies, as well as to make merry the last 
evening of Mr. Jones' pastorate, with a German Character 
Festival, which was announced as follows : 

" Trachtfest. — The M. I. C. will give a German Social at 
the parlors of All Souls Church, on Tuesday evening, August 
31st, at which some of the leading creations of Lessing. Schil- 
ler and Goethe will appear. Nathan the Wise will be present 
and introduce the 'Dramatis Persona,' Faust, Al-Ilafi, Wil- 
helm Meister, etc. Saladin and his sister Sittah will help re- 
ceive the company. The pious Patriarch and the chivalric 
Templar will have charge of the dancing. William Tell, as- 
sisted by a gallant mountaineer, will act as Purser, Mephisto 
will preside over the meats, and Joan d'Arc will serve the tea 
and coffee. Margerete and Mignon, supported by a number 
of pretty peasant girls, will wait at table, which will be spread 
with the characteristic dishes of the Fatherland, served on 
the European plan. Among the dishes will be found the fol- 
lowing toothsome viands : Bulongerwurst, Sauerkraut, ein- 
gclegtt Zunge, Schinken, Schmierkase, Kleine Gurken, Kart. 
offelsalat. Pretzel Schwareirod. Kuchen, etc. All are cordially 
invited, as the object is Bruederschaft und Bildung. Ad- 
mission, 10 cents." 

Pains was taken to reproduce as near as might be the cos- 
tumes of the " Faderland," by studying Kaulbach's "Goethe" 
and Schiller's "Galleries," and other pictures. The dishes 
were prepared either by or under the supervision of those " to 
the manor born." Thirty characters were costumed. The 
Templar in "Nathan the Wise" marshaled the company and 
conducted them in a grand march. First, the characters of 
Lessing, with "Nathan" at the head; next a group of Schil- 
ler's creations, prominent among which was the "Wilhelm 
Tell" family; then came Goethe's "Faust" and "Margerete," 
followed by the tempting "Mephistopheles;" then "Wilhelm 
Meister," " Mignon," " Undine." and a group of pretty peas- 
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ants, some in holiday attire, some in the wooden shoes, coarse 
garments of common life. After the march the characters 
were introduced to the large assemblage by "Nathan the 
Wise;" then came the dancing and the eating. The interests 
of the treasury, as well as the cause of " Bruederschaft und 
"Bildung" ("Fellowship and Culture"), were served by this 
festival. Other groups of Unity readers will do well to take 
the hint, and "go and do likewise," only better. 

Bismarck Grove.— This is Nature's great endowment to 
Lawrence, Kansas,— a natural park with grand old elms, 
stately walnuts, and pretty lakelets, within a mile of the city. 
The management of the Union Pacific Railroad have done a 
benificent thing for all :he region round about, as well as 
their own treasury, by securing possession of these grounds, 
beautifying and equipping them with tents, booths, dining 
hall, and a grand open-air pavilion, roofed and seated, that 
will accommodate five thousand listeners. A succession of 
public meetings have been held here for several weeks, and 
are yet in progress. First came a good old-fashioned camp- 
meeting, thrilling the elms with their hallelujahs; then a tem- 
perance conclave, under the management of the Woman's 
Temperance Union, lasting a week, with Miss Frances Wil- 
lard acting as priest and prophet at the altar of cold water so 
effectually that the whole State, in a spasm of reform, is 
likely to carry a prohibition amendment to its constitution at 
the next election; then came a Church Encampment, a more 
sedate body of orthodox believers, representing all denomina- 
tions. They came in great numbers and settled down for a 
week of quiet, dignified, and very earnest study of the Bible, 
and of Church and Sunday School problems. The spirit of 
harmony at these meetings was said to be delightful, and 
the work, much of it, looking toward real culture of head and 
heart, rather than toward dogmatism. These were followed 
by the Second Annual Grove Meeting of the Kansas Liberal 
League, These people, most of them inclined to the belief 
that the world is not yet finished, and that it always will exist, 
were followed last week by the Advents, happy in the assu- 
rance that this world, which was made 5,884 years ago, to the 
day, is to be destroyed in a cheerful blaze, presently. This 
week, as if weary of sacred things, all unmindful of Rev. 
Miles Grant's (the apostle of Second Adventism warning, the 
grove will rejoice in the big pumpkins, the splendid cattle, 
and the mighty crowd brought together at the great South- 
western Fair. Our own experience is related only to the Lib- 
eral Grove Meeting, which we attended. It was a motley 
crowd, representing nearly every "ism" that is unorthodox. It 
was refreshing for this jotter to find himself for once sus- 
pected of too much conservatism. The rampant church-de- 
stroying and Bible-hating spirit seem to be in the ascendancy 
on a. superficial study, but whenever the deeper verities of 
character and the constructive power of love and duty were 
touched, a response was found so warm and so frank as to 
prove that the unhoused and unorganized multitude in unor- 
thodox Kansas are awaiting the constructive touch of a prac- 
tical, rational religion. Some day, out of this mass who 
came to Bismarck for the sake of keeping " God out of the 
Constitution" of the United States, will be seen gathering at 
the same place an earnest multitude to plan how to keep the 
Divine in the life. The battalions now arrayed against theo- 
logical dogmatism will have changed fronts, and will be doing 
duty for Character, for that Reverence born of culture, for 
that Piety that is touched with the consciousness of the be- 
setting sanctities. 



England. — The Unitarian Herald is rallying all non- 
conformists to the support of Mr. Roundell, who, in the 
House of Commons, is trying to throw open the headships 
and fellowships at Oxford and Cambridge to other than cleri- 
cal scholars. It quotes the Freeman, which says: "Educa- 
tion must be emancipated from the yoke of sacerdotalism. 
Let the best scholarship of the land be free to compete for 
the first place in all pnblic schools and in the Universities, 
without the antiquated limitations now imposed. Why should 
men who never mean to preach be compelled to take holy 
orders to gain a head mastership in our grammar or endowed 
schools? or to take certain fellowships or positions in their 
Universities? Why should 'orders,' if they are 'holy,' be 
profaned, as the Lord's Supper used to be in these islands, by 
being made a stepping stone to places of honor or profit? 
When Swift tells.how Bolingbroke and several rakes had gone 
to their 'devotions and to receive the sacrament,' he says: 'It 
was not for piety, but employment according to act of Parlia- 
ment.' What else is the taking of holy orders in many cases? 
Is it for piety? or for employment according to act of Parlia- 
ment? Such tests never exclude a hypocrite or a rogue, but 
they shut out many an honest man." 

•Jewish. — The Jewish Advance calls attention to what it 
considers a deplorable fact, " that the three weeks of mourn- 
ing, set apart by the fathers to commemorate the destruction 
of the Jewish Commonwealth, were sadly neglected even by 
the most conservative, some of them even celebrating them 
with picnics. The rabbinical order is, that 'at the beginning 
of the month of Ab the Israelite ought to lessen his joys.' 
But we did not notice any sign of lessening their joys on the 
part of our orthodox brethren. On the contrary, Jewish 
young America was as gleeful of the Fourth of July as young 
America in general, and many a coin has slipped out of a very 
'orthodox' pocket, for the purchase of fire-works to celebrate 
the National holiday in the hilarious old 'fire-cracker' stylet 
• • * • It is in a spirit of deep regret that we make 
mention of these facts, which prove that there is no earnest- 
ness in the religious professions of those of our brethren who 
profess to be on the most intimate terms with the Lord Al- 
mighty. Their deeds belie their religious professions." But 
in the next column of the paper we find in an extract from 
the Jewish World of London, a more hopeful, and to our 
mind a much more truthful explanation. It says: "The 
wider the foundation of a building and the less its height, the 
firmer the edifice. The broader the principles of a religion 
and the fewer its minuti.x- and ceremonial, the more stable it 
becomes. It is more comprehensive, and includes a greater 
number in the bonds of a common faith, under the folds of a 
common flag. There is more than a germ of truth in the 
dicta of the Talmud, that in the days of the Messiah, when 
all men acknowledge the Unity of the All-Wise, the dietary 
laws will be no longer binding. They will be abrogated and 
with them the distinctive injunctions of the Pentateuch. Our 
sages, wise in their generation — practically wise — foresaw 
that a faith which was to 'fill the earth with a knowledge of 
God,' must not be hampered by restrictive and prohibitive 
enactments. They fought for the flexibility of Judaism; they 
held that opportunism in matter of detail was necessary for 
the conservation of our faith. It is the modern Pharisee who 
regards ceremonial not as the garment in which his faith is 
attired, but the tomb in which it is interred. We who are not 
blind to the change which has come over Judaism, see in cer- 
emonial and observance, in subordinate tenets and insignifi- 
cant details, but the ever varying and ever variable elements 
common to Judaism, as to every creed known." 
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THE CONTRIBUTION BOX. 



From the Alliance. 

Two spiders — so the story goes — 

Upon a living bent. 
Entered a meeting-house one day. 
And hopefully were heard to say, 
"Here we shall at least have fair play, 

With nothing to prevent." 

Each chose his place and went to work. 

The light wel»s grew apace; 
One on the sofa spun his thread. 
Hut shortly came the sexton dread 
And swept him off, and so, half dead, 

He sought another place. 

"I'll try the pulpit next," said he, 

•' There surely is a prize; 
The desk appears so neat and clean, 
I'm sure no spidei there has been ; 
Besides, how often have I seen 

The pastor brushing flies." 

He tried the pulpit, but, alas! 

His hopes proved visionary; 
With dusting brush the sexton came, 
And spoiled his geometric game, 
Nor gave him time nor space to claim 

The right of sanctuary. 

At length, half starved and weak. 
He sought his former neighbor. 
Who now had grown so sleek and round. 
He weighed the fraction of a pound. 
And looked as if the art he'd found. 
Of living without labor. 

*' How is it, friend," he asked, " that I 
Endure such thumps and knocks, 

While you have grown so very gross?" 

" 'Tis plain," he answered, not a loss 

I've met with since I spun across 
The contribution box." 



The Alliancf. says: "Miss Louisa M. Alcott has taken 
a house in Boston, and will live there in the future with her 
baby niece, the daughter or her dead sister, Mrs. Mary Nier- 
erke. The little girl is named after her aunt." 

Woman's Journal. — We shall evidently have to look to 
women to teach our "young ideas." "Sarah A. Brown, of 
Tolland, delivered the Valedictory at the recent Commence- 
ment of the State Normal School at Meriden, Ct. Thirteen 
young women and two young men graduated." 

Social Science Journal. — A writer in this paper wonders 
why women are not architects, and says: "I shall never be- 
lieve that men, who only use the house as a dormitory, can 
better plan a convenient house, than women, who live in the 
house and arrange all its belongings. But I am, of course, 
aware that long, earnest study is needed to make a success in 
the profession." 

The Alliance. — "During the last year the Vassar girls 
consumed 45 tons of fresh meats, 2}£ tons of smoked meats, 
2 tons of poultry, 3 tons of fish, 5 barrels of mackerel, 28,000 
clams, 442 gallons of oysters, 5 barrels of pork, 255 barrels 
of flour, 2 tons of buckwheat, 36 bushels of beans, 1,919 



bushels of potatoes, 8,409 dozen of eggs, 93,902 quarts of 
milk, 8,00s bananas, and 22,611 oranges." 

The Kindergarten Messenger anxiously inquires 
"What shall we do with our daughters?" Send them to Vas- 
sar, or follow the advice of the Herald of Health given in the 
Metsenger; "In the first place, don't turn your girls into 
women before their time, by associating them too much with 
their elders, or by giving them a too stimulating diet, or put- 
ting on long, tight dresses and patent pads, which belong to 
the middle age rather than to girlhood. When a girl is learn- 
ing to become a member of society, she will gradually step 
into it, as winter steps into spring, or as autumn into winter. 
Don't give your girls too many accomplishments while they 
are girls. Let them begin gradually to acquire those accom- 
plishments which are necessary to magnificent womanhood, 
but reserving some to be acquired after maturity, taking that 
time devoted to their acquirement, to giving ber a thorough 
knowledge of her own organization and some knowledge of 
work. No matter how rich you are, train your girls to do 
useful labor, not because it is necessary for their maintenance, 
perhaps, but because it is necessary for their happiness. A 
very large proportion of the joy and pleasure of life comes 
from work in its different forms. A life devoted to pleasure, 
( soon becomes miserable; but pleasure mingled with useful 
labor, adds much to our happiness. * • • Let 
us give our daughters a scientific education. 1 1 is just as use- 
ful for them as for our sons. Then they would cease to read 
so many novels, which only excite that part of their nature 
already too well developed. The knowledge of various 
sciences would remove from woman's life a very grave danger : 
that of sentimentalism. Novel-reading developes the senti- 
mental, the emotional sides of their natures. A study of the 
sciences would develop the more cool, self-reliant womanly 
character." 

Such is fame. Carlyle recently asked a question of a 
butcher, who ignored what the great man said, and went on 
talking to a trader about quarters and hides and weight on 
the hoof. A gentleman stepped up to the butcher, and said : 
"It is Thomas Carlyle who is talking to you." "And, con- 
found him t" said he, "doesn't he see that I am talking to a 
butcher?" 

The New Religion is learning a new philosophy. It 
says: "We had learned to regard Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Herbert Spencer as the greatest of living philosophers. 
But neither one of these men ever wrote anything so original 
and true as the following, which we copy from the New York 
Wzrli : 'Seamen believe that collisions are much more apt 
to occur when the officers of two approaching vessels have 
sight of each other, than when they fail to see each other.' " 

The New Covenant. — The Universalists do not agree 
with the Southern Presbytery that a woman in the pulpit is 
"an irregularity not to be tolerated," as the following item 
will show: "Caroline A. Soule has been ordained to our 
ministry, in Scotland. She is the first woman ever ordained 
to the Christian ministry, in Europe. No doubt her oppor- 
tunity for usefulness will be largely increased by the fact that 
she is a regularly ordained minister." 

The New Covenant is responsible for the following bit 
of news from over the water: "The year 1880 is destined, it 
is believed, to be very memorable in the ecclesiastical annals 
of Germany, inasmuch as not only is it to see Cologne cathe- 
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dial completed, but the venerable cathedral of Frankfort-on- 
Main, part of which was burnt in 1867, restored. Interest in 
this structure centers in the electoral chapel, in which the 
archbishop of Maintz used to crown the German emperors, 
who were then anointed before the high altar. The first was 
thus crowned in 1562, the lost in 1792." 

The Friends' Journal prints the following without com- 
ment : " The Southern Presbytery gives as follows its opinion 
of the wisdom of allowing women to preach : ' Inasmuch as 
the public preaching of the gospel is a branch of the minis- 
terial office to the authorization of which ordination or licen- 
sure is essential, and inasmuch as inspired Scripture, as in- 
terpreted by our standards, nowhere in the case of women 
sanctions such a solemnity, but, on the contrary, does clearly 
prohibit it ; this Assembly does, therefore, declare the assump 
tion of this sacred office by women to be opposed to the ad- 
vancement of true piety and to the promotion of the peace of 
the church, and this to such an extent as to make the intro- 
duction of women into our pulpits for the purpose of publicly 
expounding God's word, an irregularity not to be tolerated.' " 

Unitarian Herald. — "How Best to Spend Sunday" was 
the subject of an address by Dr. Alfred Carpenter at the Can- 
terbury Diocesan Conference. Among other things Dr. Car- 
penter said: "If we did not find some mental employment 
for the working man on Sunday, he would get into trouble. 
He approved of pointing out to him the beauties of nature 
and of art on Sunday. He lamented that all museums 
were closed. The enjoyment that the dense populations of 
London would derive from such exhibitions would tend to 
draw them away from sensual debasement. There were no 
doubt difficulties in the way of opening galleries and muse- 
ums ; but one rule might be made, .that no money should be 
taken. Great good he thought likely to result from the open- 
ing of such places, not only to the individual, but to the 
Church also. In parishes, reading-rooms should be thrown 
open ; and even music halls, with proper religious music pro- 
vided. They would not prove antagonistic to religion, but 
feeders to the Church, gradually leading people there. He 
had thus taken the liberty of pressing on them the duty of 
providing intellectual enjoyment on Sunday as an antidote to 
sensual pleasures, and in doing so he felt he was speaking in 
the interests of morality and religion. Science pointed in the 
same direction ; and true science would never be found an- 
tagonistic to religion." 

The Independent is responsible for the following items: 
Carlyle will be eighty-two in December. It is said that he 

neither reads nor writes, but lies on a sofa and longs for 

death. 

Kirke White, the poet, is to have a memorial cross at Cam- 
bridge, England, where he is buried. 

The Business Men's Moderation Society deserves great 
thanks for the free fountains of ice-water it is putting up in 
New York, and the ice-water cart it is sending around, pro- 
tected by policemen against malicious saloon-keepers. 

Ole Bull, the accomplished violinist, who died recently, 
was 70 years of age, having been born on the 5th of Febru- 
ary, 1810. His father destined him for the Church, notwith- 
standing the taste for music which the future violinist devel- 
oped at an early age. He was sent to the University of 
Christiania in 1828, which he soon left, however, to follow 
the bent of his genins. In 1842 he came to this country, 
where he remained until 1845, returning to Europe after a 



most successful visit. From that time until 1851 Mr. Bull 
was variously employed in matters connected with his call- 
ing, and in 1852 he made his second visit to the United 
States. Mrs. Helen Jackson ("H. II.") was visiting him in 
Norway this summer, and very likely at his home at the time 
of his death. His reputation as an artist will cease with his 
contemporaries or be preserved only by tradition, as he has 
left no writings to keep it alive. 

The Independent.— We take the following story of Gen. 
Garfield from Mary Clemmer's letter to the above paper : 

"No fact recorded of General Garfield as a soldier is more 
characteristic than the following. After the battle of Pres- 
tonburg, where with eleven hundred men he routed five thou- 
sand Confederate soldiers, "his provisions gave out, and, in- 
stead of sending, he went himself to the Ohio river for a new 
supply. The provisions were obtained, and a small steamer 
seized and loaded therewith. But now a serious difficulty 
presented itself. The river was swollen by an unprecedented 
freshet and its navigation was extremely perilous. No capt- 
ain or pilot would take charge of the boat. It was an impos- 
sibility to navigate the Big Sandy with anything in the shape 
of a boat, and they would not go. General Garfield, howev- 
er, determined that the provisions should go through to his 
starving men, took command of the boat himself and piloted 
her up the river, standing at the wheel one day and two 
nights. It was a perilous voyage up an untried stream, full 
of eddies and currents, in which the little boat quivtred and 
turned, at times threatening to make instant wreck of itself 
and all on board; but the indomitable energy of the General 
carried him safely through all these difficulties, and in due 
season himself and his cargo arrived safely at the camp, 
greatly to the joy of his suffering soldiery." May the brave, 
strong, loyal hand that steered clear of the perils of the Big 
Sandy, if it hold the helm of the "Ship of State," steer it clear 
of greater perils, to the joy and blessing of a great and grate- 
ful people I 

The Independent quotes from Mr. Ruskin's letters "on 
the functions and formation of a museum or picture-gallery," 
published in the July number of Appleton's Art Journal: 
"Such collections should be elegant, and they should be in- 
telligible to the people. As they are to be cultivators of the 
public taste, they should not in their architecture and general 
arrangements violate the canons of good taste, which they 
frequently do. Public buildings ought to be classic in style 
— that is, they should be built according to the strictest rules 
of fine art. This, however, does not mean that they must or 
may be badly ventilated, inconveniently arranged and fur- 
nished, or accoustically defective. Comfort is not art ; but 
art beautifies the comfortable. The uncomfortable is inhu- 
man, and, therefore, unartistic. But there must always be 
elegance in public buildings; for the mass of the people de- 
pend on these buildings and their adornments for their artistic 
ideas. College buildings should be beautiful. The brains 
and books for a college having been secured, then the bricks 
must be the best in quality and arrangement. Money so 
spent is wisely spent. The other matter— intelligibility— is 
not usually cared for in museums. Cards with long technical 
names give the people no information. Mr. Ruskin's sugges- 
tion is that to each object there should be attached a card 
giving a plain description of its origin and character (scien- 
tific names might be added, too), with such particulars as will 
interest ordinary visitors and enable them to carry away some 
grains of knowledge." 
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Under this head will he devoted a page of each number to the study of 
■ that phase of social helpfulness and intellectual co-operation, represented 
by the varioui literary and educational societies that may be grouped 
around this name. Reports of work accomplished, programmes of study, 
questions, difficulties and healthful hints for th s department are solicited. 



HOW TO ORGANIZE. 
The Unity Club as a Study Club needs but little organiza 
tion. A leader, a secretary, who seldom reads minutes in 
meeting but acts as historian and scribe, and a treasurer, 
with an unwritten constitution and an unenrolled member- 
ship, in our experience, is all that is needed. The dime or half 
dime left at the door is a better pledge of membership than 
ballots or invitation. If the management is free from sensa- 
tionalism there is little danger from an unsympathetic crowd. 
It is best to read and converse sitting. Have as few formal 
motions, speeches and resolutions as possible, avoid a "Mr, 
President" stiffness. Familiarity with parliamentary rules is 
very desirable, but it is not to be acquired in a study "club. 
A club thus organized is possible whenever there may be 
found half a dozen willing and congenial workers. If they 
do but obey the following 

TEN COMMANDMENTS : 

I. Aim to study, not to create literature, art or science. 

II. Avoid red tape and parliamentary slang. 

III. Let but one talk at a time and that one talk only of 
the matter in hand. 

IV. Start no side conferences, whispering is poor wisdom 
and bad manners. 

V. Come prepared. Let the work be laid out systemati 
cally in deliberate courses of reading and study. 

VI. Let the papers be short. Beware of long quotations. 
" Brevity is the soul of wit." 

VII. Be as willing to expose your ignorance as to parade 
your knowledge. 

VIII. Aim not to exhaust, but to open the theme. Incite 
curiosity. Provoke home reading. 

IX. Begin and close to the minute. 

X. Meet all discouragements with grit and industry. Rise 
superior to numbers, for the kingdom of culture, which is an' 
other name for the kingdom of God, cometh without observa 
tion. PRELUDES. 

It is not best to plunge into the heavy work of the evening 
as soon as the session is called. The M. I. C. of Janesville 
has found it profitable to break the ice by giving fifteen or 
twenty minutes to the discussion of current events and cur- 
rent literature at each alternate session. This can be done 
by passing rapidly around with the question, "What im- 
portant event or new book has come to your notice since last 
we met?" Of this exercise the secretary of the above club 
speaks as follows, in her annual report for the last year : 

Each alternate evening's work has been introduced by a 
fifteen minutes conversation on current events. Events of 
note have been few. We have watched the blaze of Electric 
Light and seen it go out with a promise to futurity ; have 
noted England's unjustifiable Afghan and Zulu wars, her 
seven years parliament dissolved by law, and probably first 
in importance, her political change of ministry. In Current 
Literature we have rejoiced in the publication, in a cheap 
form, of a worthy class of literature, have discussed the inter- 
national copyright, have noted lives of Benedict Arnold and 
Charles Dickens and others as new publications, and the 
names of Lennox, founder of the Lennox Library, May Al- 
cott, the artist, and Frank Leslie, as passed from the present 
into historic time. 

Alternating with this there may be a lighter study of half 
an hour of some man or book not needing or deserving more 
deliberate study. This will give work to the younger mem- 



bers of the club, those who will not dare to assume heavier 
studies. In the course of 1877-8 the aboveclub had an inter- 
esting section on 

MINOR CLASSICS, 

which, sought to call brief attention to such books of lasting 
merit as are in danger of being neglected— crowded out by 
the rush of new books. One book being presented each eve- 
ning as follows: 

"it. 



Hans Christian Anderson's Fairy 
Tales, 

is. Feats on the Fiord, H. Martin- 
eau, 

13. The Lusiad. Camoens, 

14. Plea of Mid-Summer Fairies, 
Hood, 

15. Mid-Summer Etc, Mrs. Hall 

16. Culprit Fay, Drake. 



—Gn. Htrhtrt. 

t man can be- and do at 



•77S-«*4i 

1780- 187* 

1781- 1848 



1. King Rene's Daughter, Hers, 
1. Reynard the Fox, German, 

3. Nathan the Wise, Leasing, 

4. Undine, Fououe, 

5. Teleraachus. Feoelon, 

6. LaFontaine's Fables, 

7. Picciola. Saintine, 

8. Paul and Virginia, St Pierre, 

9. Attic Philosopher, Souvestre, 
to. Frith of Saga, Scandinavian, 

The date and writer of these topics were assigned at the 
outset. In the course of 1878-9 the following course was an- 
nounced and carried out in the same manner : 

MINOR HEROES. 
" The "tory of a good life is never out of aass 
The great lesson of Biography is to show 

his best."— SmiUt. 
Biography is the most universally pleasant, universally profitable of all 
reading."— CmrlyU. 

"Last year the Club devoted a section to Minor Classics, L e. 
such books of lasting merit as are in danger of being neglect- 
ed. This year there will be a short study of a Loyal Life at 
each session. A Hero, minor not in the quality of heroism 
but in the quantity of fame." 
Length of papers, 15 minutes; discussion, 15 minutes. 

1. Bernard Palissy. the French Potter 1510-1590 

s. Josiab Wedgewood, the English Potter 1730-1755 

James Watt, the Eigine Maker 1730-1819 

Toussaint L'Ouvenure, the Haytien Patriot 1743-1803 

Caroline Herschel. the Sister Astronomer 1730- 848 

Thomas Young, the Pioneer Scientist 1773-1839 

Nathaniel Bowditchr. the Navigator 1773-1838 

I. Blanco White, the Restless Seeker ' 

Mary Somerville, the Woman Mathematician 
George Stephen? on, the Locomotive Builder. , 

Isaac T. Hopper, the. Quaker Reformer 1771-1850 

Joseph Henry, the Pioneer Electrician 1797-1876 

Samuel G. Howe, the American Philanthropist .... 1801-1876 

Thomas Edwards, the Cobbler Naturalist 1814- 

Charlotte Cushman, the Spotless Actress 1816-1876 

Gen. W. F. Battlett, the Christian Soldier 1840-1876 

Last winter the humorists were similarly used, beginning 
with Sidney Smith and ending with Mark Twain. "W. C. 
G." of St. Paul suggests for such use, a course on 

WORLD HELPERS 

or the Philanthropies of the Day, as follows : 

1. Prison Reform, Sir Walter Crofton's Irish System. 

1. Ragged Schools. &c Mary Carpenter. 

3. Kindergartens, Fraebel. 

I Kitchen Gardens.— 

S. Insane Asylums. Modern Treatment, Mrs. Dir. 

i. Army Hosp.tals, Miss Nightingale. 

f. Consolidated Charities. 

1. " Flower Mission," and •• Country Work." 

We print the above as suggestions to clubs that are about 

to arrange their winter's work. In future numbers we will 

publish some suggestive courses of study such as may engage 

the chief interest of the club, around which the solid work 

and prime interest of each evening will center. 

HOW TO HELP. 

That this department may be made as practical and defi- 
nite a help as possible, we hope that all interested in Club-life 
will undertake to keep us informed of such activities in their 
respective neighborhoods. Send us programmes of work ac- 
complished in previous years, and new schedules as fast as 
out. Send us questions and helpful hints. Who will revise 
and improve our "Ten Commandments"? or who will give 
the new and better one the " Eleventh Commandment " to 
our Unity Club? 



3. 

4- 

6. 

I: 

9- 
10. 



•3- 
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WESTERN UNITARIN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

President, J. C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lucian Tilton, 297 Oak street, Chicago, 111. Secretary, 
Frederic Hosmer, 145 Lake street, Cleveland, Ohio. Treas- 
urer, Frances L. Roberts, 75 Madison street, Chicago, 111. 
Additional Directors, W. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn., C. S. 
Udell, St. Louis, Mo. 

To the large circle of Unity readers we wish to commend 
the objects and interests of this society. We wish to call 
the attention also of old readers to the constantly growing 
list of publications needed by and adapted to ihe use of o 
Sunday schools. Much work has been done bv this society, 
adopted and not found wanting, in the East as well as the 
West. More work is planned or under way to meet new de- 
mands. 

This society began with the most living of live purposes. 
Without ignoring the past it believed in the future. Its faith 
and hope had but one direction. Its look was forward, It 
has only been surprised that its work has been so quickly 
and widely recognized ; that its success has been so rapid and 
so great It does not propose to become a fossil 

1. Already the Tool Chest has to be enlarged and re-ar- 
ranged. This little pamphlet will contain not only a full 
catalogue of our own publications, but also of all the best 
tools that are within the reach of the ordinary S. S. worker. 
"Practical Hints fox Conducting Sunday Schools," printed 
some time ago in "Unity," are to be revised, supplemented 
and published, in convenient book form. Some new Infant 
Class cards are coming ; also Library and Class Report cards. 

2. Here there is a constantly rising demand for Festival 
Services. Some schools want only one* at Christmas, or on 
Flower Sunday, perhaps. Others would have a special reli- 
gious service for the four seasons — Spring (Easter,) Summer 
(Flower Sunday), Autumn (Harvest).and Winter (Christmas). 
It has been the ideal of this society to secure noble services 
for these four occasions, and it will gladly receive and publish 
from time to time such compilations or productions as seem 
best fitted to meet this requisition. Each offering must stand 
or fall on its own merit. Let the poorer be superceeded by 
better, that failure may be followed by success. 

3. The society will have for one of its specific aims to 
bring the Sunday School and the Church into more intimate 
and organic relation. The too common distance, or even di- 
vorce between these, has worked disastrously for both. If 
the young cannot be constantly present with the congrega- 
tion and thro' the regular service of song and sermon, they 
must be frequently with the congregation, or join together 
in some fart of the Sunday worship. We trust that "Unity 
Services and Songs," and the new Unity Hymns and Chorals 
will be found to be adapted to assist this object. 

4. The earlier Lesson Papers and Cards have had a good 
circulation. Some of them bid fair to be of permanent value. 
But the list is by no means full. Still further studies are in 
preparation to illustrate the history of religions, the great 
principles of ethics, the power of conduct, studies of the bi- 
ble, and other sacred books, of biography and of the move- 
ments of society. 

All these plans, and others not named, are going forward. 
We want all our readers to consider them, and if they believe 
in them •• lend a hand." Speak of them to your neighbor ; 
mention us in the letter to your friend ; introduce us to your 
Sunday School, and send us a dollar for annual membership, 
or still better $10.00 for life membership. We do not blush 
to ask for money. We constantly need it to carry on the en- 
terprises of the society. What we have received we believe 
has been profitably spent. The society has never been in 
debt, and has before it a prospect of great usefulness. Give 
it your encouragement and help now, and we will try and 
make it still more worthy of your confidence and patronage. 

J. C. Learned, Pres. W. U. S. S. S. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept, 1880. 
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changing, 

AND THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA.' 

BV W. C. GANNETT. 

(The reference* are to the one-volume " Works,' 1 Amer. Edition, 
and the new one- volume " Life," of Channing.) 

Lesson IX. 

" Channing Unitarianism," — 
Its Transient and its Permanent Elements. 

1. Three Strata of Belief In Unitarianism. 

But do these three points, — belief in the Supremacy of Char- 
acter, the Nobility of Human Nature, the Use of Reason in 
Religion, — make up the whole of "Unitarianism?" O, no: 
but these are what mark it strongly off from Calvinism, and in 
these all Unitarians agree. These are its characteristics, — 
what you know it by, what it stands for among the Christian 
sects. But there are other great faiths common to it and Cal- 
vinism ; and, again, other points, minor points, in which not 
even all Unitarians agree. There are three strata, as it were, 
in their beliefs : the deepest, common to all Christians and 
nearly all religions, holds the beliefs in God, the Soul, Duty, 
Immortality, etc. In Churches widest apart the sympathy is 
greater than the difference, after all. A middle stratum, com- 
mon to all Unitarians but not to all Christians, holds the " three 
points." Then comes an upper stratum where Unitarians them- 
selves divide, some thinking one way, some another : and thus 
divide in consequence of Iheir very principle of Reason in Re- 
ligion, fn the other Christian sects belief is stratified in the 
same way, — the deep, abiding, wide-spread faiths, below ; sect- 
variations in the middle ; individual opinions at the top : but — 
and our neighbors, especially if Roman Catholic, like it better 
thus, — "creeds" keep this upper layer thin except among Uni- 
tarians. Channing, when sending a book of his sermons to a 
friend abroad, wrote him, "What is here called Unitarianism, — 
a very inadequate name, — is characterized by nothing more 
than by the spirit of freedom and individuality. It has no 
established creed or symbol. Its friends think each for himself, 
and differ much from each other ; so that my book will give 
you my mind rather than the dogmas of a sect" (Life, 432.) 

(Tie Talk— Trace the three strati in different sects; in Calvinism it- 
self. Sometimes the top stratum holds little more than rites. The Ro- 
man Catholic's fair charge against Protestantism is this tendency to 
split into sects and Individuals in opinion : which party does the edge of 
the charge cut r " Rome or Reason." Unitarians the Protestants of 
Protestantism. Does a Church's claim to be " the Church " seem to vou 
a proof of Catholicity or of the opposite ? Can you imagine any Catho- 
licity other than the Roman or Episcopalian sort ? What is the Catho- 
licity of Liberalism f Read Samuel Longfellow'* hymn, " One holy 
church of God appears.") 

2. The Transient and the Permanent in Religion. 

Something more than this "strata "-fact is also true, this 
namely, that each and every religious belief has in it tvio ele- 
ments, one permanent, the other transient ; so that all beliefs 
change more or less from age to age, yet only change, — are 
mortal, yet immortal, too. — As a rule, the permanent part rise 
in human nature itself, instinct, our unconscious reason, prompts 
it, and the conscious reason confirms it ; while, as a rule, the 
transient part rises in tradition and, at the farther end, is be- 
lieved upon " authority." The points about which sects differ 
so hotly usually concern events said to have happened, or words 
said to have been spoken, hundreds of years ago We quarrel 
over history I— And beliefs change because this historic part is 
apt to fade out as more light falls upon the past, while the per- 
manent part takes on some brighter, larger, "truer" form. 
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To-day much in the venerable creeds of Christendom is fading 
out, because during the last hundred years we have come to 
understand vastly more about the past than ever was known be- 
fore. Channing's Unitarianism itself was one result of the new 
knowledge. 

(Tke Talk.— Dwell much on the two sources of belief : try to make 
the distinction very plain, testing given doctrines by it. It will help us 
to proportion our emphasis in religious matters rightly. — What if " be- 
lieving on authority f" — Quarelling over history! One thinks Christ, 
God, one, superhuman ; oue, the perfect human; one, impcrfrct hu- 
man, — all on historic evidence ! Do the four differ, therefore, about the 
moral ideal, about what " the perfect " is ? Is anything but this la«t 
very important ? Of the four, is not he who has the low ideal and low 
trust in Its being God's real, the most of an " nnbeliever ? " — Can we 
know and understand and judge a past age better than it knew and un- 
derstood itself ?) 

3- What is "Channing Unitarianism J" 

But Charming himself, besides the great beliefs common to 
all Christians, and the » three " which made him Unitarian, 
had some very dear beliefs of this historical kind. He be- 
lieved that the Bible was a record of successive miraculous Rev- 
elations ; believed in the superhuman Christ ; in his miracles ; 
in his special commission and "authority" as a religious teach- 
er ; in immortality as made certain by his word and resurrec- 
tion ; in his character as the stainless reflection of God's per- 
fection ; in his Apostles, also, as teachers supernaturally in- 
spired. True, — as his "one sublime idea, the divinity of hu- 
man nature," opened on his mind, he came more and more to 
think of Christ as "human " ; but always central in his view of 
God's dealings with the world stood as a great, glorious, benefi- 
cent fact, the Revelation of Christianity, in itself and in its 
circumstances a Miracle. In these ideas the men who with 
Channing first broke away from Calvinism, the fathers of Uni- 
tarianism, all shared. Many of their children still hold them 
true and very dear. — And when these views are added to our 
" three points," they together make what is sometimes called 
" Channing Unitarianism." — " Presumptions in favor of a Rev- 
elation." {Works, 193-6; 212-3.)— "Evidences °f the Chris- 
tian Revelation." (Works, 197--210.) — "On Miracles." 
(Works, 210 -8; 221--6; Life, 446 -451.)— "On Mr. Parker's 
views." (Lift, 449 -453.)— "The character of Christ original 
and unparalleled." (Works, 218-9; S2 7"9; 302--10.)— 
"Christ's character a moral miracle." (Life, 450-2.) — " Chan- 
ning's view of Christ's nature." (In 1815, Life, 196 -7 : in 
1822, Life, 311 : in 1831, Life, 444.)— "Immortality confirmed 
by Christ's resurrection." ( Works, 354 : 359.)— "The Apostles." 
(Works, 430.) 

(The Talk.— Perhaps no Christian sect has, on the whole, been so 
closely men of the New Testament faith than these elder Unitarians ; 
and this through their belief in Reason and Revelation,— the first mak- 
ing them common-sense interpreters of the last Their claim is good 
that the Apostles and early Christians were " Unitarians." How far is 
that a credit to the party 1 The Orthodox, more willing to sacrifice rea- 
son to literal constructions, have often missed thereby the Bible's mean- 
ing, unconsciously suppressing or exaggerating it, in the face of com- 
mon sense, to favor certain doctrines. On the other hand, the Radicals 
would regard it as no credit to be thorough-going Bible-men.— Note 
how the " one sublime idea " destroys the Orthodox idea of Incarnation 
by fulfilling it. And thus it often is. Look to find the larger truth in 
some thought that reconciles the differing doctrines in one that fulfils 
them all : not a "golden mean," however,— which may be a very differ- 
ent thing.) . 

4- Its Transient Elements.— What is "Radical Uni- 
tarianism." 

Now these views are just such as were spoken of as apt to 
change. They all refer to events of centuries ago, all depend 
upon historic evidence. Since Channing's death in 1842, the 
science of " Comparative Religion" has risen, the art of Bible 
Criticism has almost been made new, the idea of Evolution has 
dawned ; and, in consequence, the history of all religions is be- 
ing fast re-written. Channing lived just long enough to fore- 
feel the coming ideas, and to watch young Emerson and Par- 
ker, children both of Unitarianism, abandon his belief in Reve- 
lation even as he had outgrown the beliefs of Calvinism forty 



years before. And, as then he and his friends had been but 
the first of a multitude, so now with Emerson and Parker : to- 
day we find the Unitarians divided, or rather "united," in two 
parties,one holding views like his on these historic matters, the 
other holding views that are more like theirs. 

The latter party have followed " Reason in Religion " step 
until they see in the Bible no "Revelation," but a noble litera- 
ture whose books record the natural growth of a religion ; in 
" miracles," they see sometimes mere fictions of man's reverent 
fancy, sometimes the hint of natural laws as yet not understood ; 
in Jesus they see no heavenly commissioner, but a noble soul 
whose life and death and teachings gave the natural impulse to 
a higher religion, — a man glorious because "he was true to what 
is in you and me." — It is these views added to our " three 
points " that together make what is called 11 Radical Unitarian- 
ism. n In general, the younger Unitarians, and those of the 
West, are inclined to be " Radical " ; the elder, and those of the 
East, are more like Channing. 

The Orthodox thinker would say of Channing's thought of 
Christ and Christianity, "It is transient, because too rational- 
istic." The Radical thinker would say, "Transient, because 
not rationalistic enough." 

(Tie Talk.— Tell what the science of "Comparative Religion" is.— 
" United : " the first historic use of the word Unitarians is said to have 
referred not to the doctrine, of God's Unity, but to a " union " of those 
who agreed to differ about doctrines peaceably, viz., to " the Union of 
the Reformed Churches of all parties in Poland, in 1573, in passing an 
edict decreeing to all persons of all denominations the free exercise of 
their religion. From this Union they were called UnHior Unitarii.*' — 
The difference between the two parties Is exaggerated by extremists on 
both sides. Emerson, by his affirmations, is prophet unto all men, now; 
Parker's iconocl-ism still shuts him out from generous official recogni- 
tion by Unitarians ; though many, like Dr. Channing, " send their love " 
to him. (Lift, 451.)— Emerson's " Divinity School Address " of 1858 re- 
mains the eloquent statement of the views of the new school.) 

5. Its Permanent Elements. 

But what of Channing's thought is likely to abide t His 
emphasis on the Supremacy of Character in God, Christ, Man ; 
on the Nobility of Human Nature ; on the use of Reason in Re- 
ligion. Each one of these " three points " the Orthodoxy of 
to day is making more and more its own, while the Calvinism, 
whose cruel doctrines made the conscience shudder, and whose 
intolerance at the beginning of the century made the strike for 
freedom necessary, is retreating from the heart, mind, life and 
pulpits of " Calvinists " to the silence of their creeds. And so 
far as Radicals, have changed, it has been to throw still greater 
emphasis on these same three points. Again, then, Orthodox 
and Radical unite, this time to testify, " These things are per- 
manent,— -part of the Christianity of the future." 

6. The Channing Centenary. 

Not that Channing, or that Unitarianism, has accomplished 
all the change : he was only " pioneer," — it is only "leaven." 
And not that the Christianity of the future is likely to be called 
" Unitarianism " of any kind : it will rather be, and be called, 
a spiritualized Orthodoxy, Orthodoxy made rational and moral. 

But the result of time on Channing's fame is that the leader 
of the little Unitarian sect is more and more recognized as be- 
longing to the Christian Church at large, — a teacher of its cen- 
tral faiths, a Prophet of the Soul of Man. His writings are 
translated into half a dozen languages, and every year more 
widely known. Within ten years, two " Lives " of him have 
appeared in French ; in English, three new volumes of Letters 
or Reminiscences, a new volume selected from his sermons, and 
cheap editions of his " Works " complete. This year (in April, 
1880) the centennial anniversary of his birth was celebrated, 
and in the old world and the new many men of many differing 
Churches joined to thank God that he had been born. 

Copyright, 1880, by W. C, Gahiott. 
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Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as second-class matter. 

Stud money iy Registered Letter, P. 0. Order, or Dtaft 
dh Chicago Sank. 

Draft*, however small, tin Bank* ontalde of Chicago, are 
liable to as charge of 88 cents for cashing Any auch charge* 
will be deducted from money tent. 

Address all money and business letters to the office ; all 
Editorial communications tojfent. Ll. yones,yanesville. Wis, 

UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, $1.50; William Valentine, $1.50; 
1. E. Remsburg, $0.75; C. Houghton, $1.00; Rev. S. W. 
Sample, $1.25 ; Rev. W.C. Litchfield, $1.50; Rev. Geo. Kent, 
$1.50; Mrs. Harry Pierce, $1.25 ; James Colgrove, $1.50. 

UNITY LEAFLET. 

NO. 2. 

Just published. Miss Beals' Report on the Club life in 
some of the Liberal Churches of the West. Containing 
valuable suggestions on ways to organize and carry on these 
important helps to the social and intellectual culture of a 
community. For sale at Unity office. Single copies, 5 cts.; 
25 cts. per dozen ; $2.00 per too. 

« 

Antioch College. 

YELLOW BPH1WGH, GREENE CO., OHIO. 

Offers to BOTH SEXES instruction in Classical, Mathematical, 
Scientific and English Studies, and in Modern Languages : — 
preparing students for business, for teaching, or other pro- 
fessions, or for any American college. The instruction is 
thorough, the location healthful and charming, society good, 
expenses low. Board can be had at cheap rates in clubs, at 
moderate rates in good families. Good opportunities for 
instruction in music. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 15, 1880. 

WINTER TERM, JAN. 4, 1881. 

8PR1NO TERM, APRIL 6, 1881. 
For information, address J. B. WESTON, 

Acting President. 

Prospect Hill Sfehool. 

For young ladies. Greenfield, Mass. Opens Sept. 15th 
Board and tuition $350 a year. Apply to 

Rev. J. F. Moors, Principal. 


Announcements, 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Of Unitarian and other Christian Churches will hold its 
ninth biennial session in the First Methcdist Church at Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 21 to 24. 

Hotel rates to all persons attending the Conference, will be : 
At the United States, $2.50; Congress Hall, $2.£o; Colum- 
bian, $1.75; Barnard (formerly Morey) House, $1.50. 

Railroad fares will be fixed at a lower rate than before. 
Full particulars will be announced at a later date. 

George Batchelor, General Sec'y. 

Salem, June 21, 1880. 

■relegates from Chicago can procure round trln 
tickets via Mich. Cent., Canada Month, and K. Y. 
Cent. Ryst.. for *S0.75, via same route from Detroit 
for SIB 30, by applying at UirY office. Chicago, or 
of T. B. Porbnsb. Detroit. JENK. LL. JONES. 

Sec'y W. IT. C. 

STATE CONFERENCES. 

Illinois Liberal Religious Fraternity at Quincy, Oct. 12-14. 

Michigan Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches at Detroit, Oct. 19-21. 

Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent Soci- 
eties at Janesville, Nov. 9-11. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
A new Sunday School Library Card. Published by Western 
Unitarian S. S. Society. $1.00 per hundred. 

Liberal Newspapers. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Published as an Independent Journal. But serves as a 
means of inter-communication for the Unitarian churches of 
America. 

Chas. G. Ames, Editor. | Geo. H. Ellis, Business Agent. 
Published every Saturday, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
$3.20 per annum, in advance. 

THE FREE RELIGIOUS INDEX, 

After July 1st, 1880, is to be the organ of the Free Reli- 
gions Association, and will be edited by the Secretary, 
W. J. Potter. *" 

Published every Thursday, 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
$3.00 per annum. 
THE RISING 'FAITH. 

A monthly sheet, published by the New Hampshire Uni- 
tarian Association, in the interest of its missionary work. 

A clear bugle-note is the Rising Faith, summoning the in- 
different and the complacent to the Holy Wars to the struggle 
between Truth and Error, Vice and Virtue, Reason and 
Superstition. 

Henry Powers, Manchester, N. H., Managing Editor. 
$1.00 per annum. 
THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 

Rev. H. H. Barber and Rev. James de Normandie, Editors. 
Published monthly, 101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
$3.00 a year, postage paid. 
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CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 

-ssV-^ — » — aTfcwsy anil af t «rn — — — - ■ ■* — — — -> -A. V 

Aiiorney ana counselor at l<a w • 

And Attorney in Patent Causes. 
Tum and Business of Non-Residents attended to. 

1 J. Ll. Jones, Janesville, Wis. 1 ,, 
Refers \o\ W. C. Gannett, St Paul. Minn. [ 75 Madison Street, 
( H. M, Simmons. Madison, Wis. \ Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Exile: A Drum » tic I'm hi. By Lewis J. Block. Cloth. 
I2mo. $1.25. 

The Buffalo Couiier says of this poem, at the close of a 
long and appreciative review: "The most striking peculiarity 
of this book is its manly originality and its psychological in- 
sight. • * The entire work is most clearly done ; and if 
Mr. Block had written nothing previously and should be con- 
tent to rest his fame on this present venture, it is secure. 
Exile is a poem in the sti < test sense of the word — a creation 
— and is as original as it unique; to have produced it enti- 
tles its author to be called by the proudest of all human ap- 
pellations — a pott." 

The Mam »nd Ibe Earth; or, Thoughts upon Space, 
Time, and Eternity. Reprinted from the last London edi- 
tion, which was edited by Prof. R. A. Proctor. Cloth. 
24010. jo cents. 

Professor Proctor says of it: "It is one of the most 
strikingly suggestive, and, though small, it is one of the most 
remarkable books of the century." It has sold in England 
over 13,000 copies. 

Prlyat* Chapler of the War (1861-5). By Geo. W.Bailey, 
late of 2d Division Staff, 15th Army Corps. Cloth. l2mo. 
$1.00. 

The Boston Sunday Herald says: "'A Private Chapter of 
the War — 1861-5,' is a work of thrilling interest. The story 
is told in such a plain, unvarnished way, as to leave no doubt 
in the reader's mind of the truthfulness of the narrative of 
hair-breadth escapes from the rebel lines after the writer's 
capture at Atlanta, Ga., in July, 1864, and the state of society 
as it was in the confederacy at that time. There is no volume 
of reminiscences of the war that contains any more attractive 
reading than this unpretending volume, and we shall be greatly 
mistaken if it does not have an extensive sale, especially among 
the boys in blue." 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Two Books that are Creating- and Awakening- muck 

Interest. 

Snider'* System of Shakespeare's Dram us. System of 

Shakespeare's Dramas. By Denton J. Snider. 2 vols. 

i2mo. Cloth. $4.00. 2 vols, in I, $2.50. 

Win. T. Harris. — *' The nervous fear on the part of many 
good people that Mr. Snider has constructed a system a priori, 
and is endeavoring to foist it on Shakespeare, is utterly with- 
out justification. No one can follow out these laborious and 
exhaustive analysis, and compare them step by step with the 
original plays, without feeling their substantial correctness 
and seeing the great light which they throw upon the con- 
struction of the plays. 

"Since a critical basis [for all study of literature] is neces- 
sary, the question concerns only the mode and manner of crit- 
icism. Our verdict must be entirely in favor of Mr. Snider's. 
Indeed, we regard Mr. Snider's book as by far tie ablest work 
on Shakespeare that has appeared up to date, in any language. 
A'ay, we go further, and say without reservation that Mr. 
Snider's book is the greatest wttk of scientific literary criti- 
cism that has ever been written in any language. As such, it 
- marks an epoch in the history of literature. This judgment 
of the value of Mr. Snider's work is given here deliberately, 
and with the certainty that no one will attempt to refute it 
after he has read the book carefully and understandingly." 
Hegel's Philosophy of Art ; being the Second Part of 

Hegel's /Esthetik, in which are unfolded historically the 



three great fundamental phases of the Art-Activity of the 
World. Translated, and accompanied with an Introduc- 
tory Essay giving an Outline of the entire /Esthetic. By 
William M. Bryant. Cloth. 8vo. $1.75. 
To the student of Art-History this work will prove of the 
utmost value, aiding him to see clearly what are the essential 
conceptions which gave vitality to the art-activity of each 
succeeding epoch. To the student of the Religions of the 
World it will prove an aid to trace the growth of religious 
conceptions, and to determine their relations, respectively, to 
other and contemporary phases of human development. To 
the student of civilization in general it will exhibit and illus- 
trate the workings of the fundamental law of human progress. 
// is an excellent introduction to the study of Philosophy, since 
it presents the method of Philosophy in one of its most at- 
tractive applications. Nor should i' be forgotten we have here 
an embodiment of the Fundamental Principles of Art-Criti- 



LITERATURE. 

Hosmer 'g Short History of German Literature. A 

Short History of German Literature from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Present Time. By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 
Third edition. Cloth. !2mo. $2.00. 
The Short History of German Literature is precisely the 
book required by intelligent persons, too busy in other direc- 
tions to become specialists, for the obtaining of a satisfactory 
general view, and so giving here proper breadth to their cul- 
ture. It is also precisely the book to afford the basis upon 
which, if desired, an elaborate knowledge may be afterward 
reared. 

It is an excellent book for literary clubs and classes. In 
fine, in the words of one of the most eminent preachers in 
America, " It is the most instructive and inspiring account of 
its subject accessable to the general reader." 

Revista Europea, March, /SSo, Florence, fta^y (a high for- 
eign authority). — " Prof. Hosmer, has had a clear conception 
of the errors of his predecessors, and has been careful and 
wise in avoiding them. The book is fresh, interesting and 
vivacious. The author knows how to select from other au- 
thors with grace and judgment. English literature has not a 
book more readable and attractive than this upon the subject 
of German Literature." 

Ludlow's Dramatic Life as I Found It. A record of 
personal experience, with an account of dramatic affairs in 
the West and South from 1815 to 1853, and brief sketches 
of the principal actors and actresses who have appeared on 
the stage in the Mississippi valley. By N. M. Ludlow, 
actor and manager for thirty-eight years. Cloth. 8vo. $3.50. 

St. Louis Republican.— 1 " N. M. Ludlow is eighty-five years 
of age, entered the dramatic profession in his twentieth year, 
and was thirty-eight years an actor and manager of theatres 
in the West and South. His book is compact of records and 
reminisences of men and women whom we have known and 
gratefully remember for the pleasure they have given us." 
Monran'S Literary Studies. Literary Studies from the 
Great British Authors. By Horace Morgan, tamo. 
$1.50. 

It is believed that this is the best compilation of the master- 
pieces of English Literature yet offered to the public. The 
authors are representative, and the selections have the rare 
merit of being characteristic of the writers. The authors, 
from Chaucer to Macauley and Tennyson, are arranged 
chronologically, according to their first published works. 
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; E have tried to give in our hymn-book two hundred and fifty hymns likely to be loved 
by congregations whose simple feeling in religious service is that of children seeking 
the Father. The limitation to the small number makes possible so low a price that 
even young or small societies can afford a full supply of the books ; and without the full 
supply, " congregational singing " can hardly be successful. So many of these hymns will 
be found fresh to all collections that we hope our little work may do some service, also as a 
cheap supplement to older books too useful to be given up. 

Of the sixty-six hymn-tunes, two-thirds are the old familiar, dear tunes, and these the best 
of them. We think the new tunes will be found simple, grand, worthy to last, and easy for congrega- 
tional use. This new music is new only to us ; it is, for the most part, very old, and is entirely from 
German, Latin or English sources. It includes noble chorals likely to be welcomed and loved by 
congregations who are in earnest with their singing. 

A few short anthems and other elements of choral and responsive service have been added at the 
end, in the hope that their use may enrich the somewhat bare form of usual congregational worship. 

The pages are cut across between the tune and the hymns. This plan enables any hymn in the book 
to open on the same page (under or opposite) with any tune in the book, — a great convenience for 
singers. It also allows a grouping of the tunes by metres,— the most convenient way of ascertaining 
the range of choice in setting the hymns to tunes. And it allows an ideal arrangement of the hymns 
as a book of chosen poems, wholly unfettered by tune attachments. 
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c. w. w. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society at 7 Tre- 
mont place, Boston, is publishing a new series of 
lessons on the Life of Jesus, neatly printed, brief 
in statement, and with carefully-chosen notes and 
references. 

The Ninth Street Baptist Church, of Cincinnati, 
recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. In the 
early days when it was founded, the Sunday School 
teachers seem not to have been afraid of work. 
The records show that at one time they were in the 
habit of meeting at 6 o'clock in the morning, when 
a prayer meeting was held. The school met at 9 
o'clock, and was in session till 1 1, when the preach- 
ing service began. From 1 o'clock till 3 another 
Sunday School was held, and beginning at 3 there 
was another sermon, and a third sermon in the 
evening. What a lesson in consecration is here for 
our Unitarian Sunday School workers, many of 
whom seem to think that to attend both a Sabbath 
School and a church session on the same morning 
is too great a strain on the human system, But a 
prayer meeting, two Sunday School meetings and 
three church services a day ! What were our 
fathers and mothers made of? and how did the 
pastor manage to keep alive under such an intoler- 
able stress of work ? 



Two most interesting publications on current 
phases of Philanthropic and Reform work in this 
country are the proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, held at 
Cleveland in June and July, 1880, and the bound 
volume containing a collection of the various 
annual reports, organization papers, district re- 
ports, visitors' rules, etc., of the Philadelphia 
Society for organizing charity. The former is 
a handsome volume of some 300 pages, edited 
by Frank Sanborn, and containing papers on 
Penal and Prison Discipline, Insanity, Dependent 
and Delinquent Children, Causes and Prevention 
of Pauperism, Criminal Law, a fine exposition of 
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the associated charities system, by Rev. Oscar 
McCulloch, of Indianapolis, and the various State 
reports, discussions, etc., etc. It is an invaluable 
publication for every one who desires to know more 
of the current condition of these great social ques- 
tions in this country. Copies, at $1.00 each, may 
be ordered from Frank Sanborn, Esq., Concord, 
Mass. The second volume named above will be of 
great practical assistance in the establishment of 
associated charity organizations throughout the 
country. It is furnished for 65 cents (the mere cost 
of binding), postage, included, by Chas. D. Kellogg, 
general secretary for the society for organizing 
charity, No. 1 429 Market street, Philadelphia. 

One of the most interesting features of German 
popular culture at the present day, is the growth of 
the lyceum or lecture system in that country, where 
it seems to flourish in proportion to its decline in 
America. In the year 1876 six mercantile lecture 
associations united and formed the " German Un- 
ion of Associations for Public Lectures." At the 
present writing the number of societies enrolled has 
already swelled to sixty-two, counting 32,000 mem- 
bers. Nearly every month new societies enter the 
Union. The list of speakers enumerates forty-four 
lecturers and seven reciters. In this country we 
should probably have to reverse this classification. 
A glance at the list of lecturers and their topics 
shows many prominent names and interesting sub- 
jects treated of. Most of their courses are free to 
members of the society, and open to the outside 
public on the payment of a subscription fee. To 
pay the cost of the central agency, every branch 
society which counts over two hundred members 
pays about $4.00 annually into the treasury, and 
smaller societies even less. A general meeting of 
the Union is held annually, attended by delegates 
from the various branch societies. The next one 
will take place in Gotha, in June, 1881. There are 
features in this organization which commend them- 
selves to America's attention, and may suggest a 
way for the rehabilitation of the Lyceum System, 
which once did such noble service in our country, 
but has now fallen so largely into the hands of 
common-place or sensational speakers and caterers 
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of a cheap kind of public amusements. Cannot 
the Unity Clubs lead off in some such movement? 



THE SPIRITUAL CRISIS IN CHRISTENDOM. 

A recent utterance of Dr. James Martin eau, one 
of the profoundest seers and most eloquent ad- 
vocates of a spiritual religion, living in our day, 
does not seem to have received the attention which 
it deserves. It was at the close of the brilliant 
Hibbert lectures on early Christianity, delivered by 
E. Renan, that Dr. Martineau is reported to have 
spoken very impressively of the religious crisis 
through which Christendom is passing at the pres- 
ent day. He referred to the striking resemblance 
existing between the early Christian age and the 
present, and showed how true it is, that in certain 
broad and general aspects history repeats itself. 
The condition of things to-day he felt to be very 
like the state of the world at the advent of Chris- 
tianity. That age was pre-eminently one of trans- 
ition, and so is this. The time-honored supersti- 
tions of Christianity were dying out then, and the 
time-honored superstitions of traditional Christi- 
anity are dying out now. The philosophical super- 
stitions of, that age, prompted by "unsatisfied 
wants and eager tentatives," have their counterpart 
in the speculations of to-day. That was specially 
a time of unrest, and the same term describes the 
present. The alternatives then seemed to men to 
be between a rigid conservatism, clinging tenacious- 
ly to the traditions of the past, and an advanced 
liberalism utterly rejecting those traditions; and 
is not the alternative presented to thoughtful minds 
to day essentially of the same character ? Dr. Mar- 
tineau closed by asking a question which mirrors 
the great hope of humanity in this age : " May we 
not expect the emergence of some faith remote 
alike from medieval orthodoxy and present nega- 
tions, so that neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, will men worship the Father, but on 
some height of thought and piety veiled as yet in 
cloud?" 

These words show how thoroughly this remark- 
able man appreciates the gravity of the present in- 
terregnum in Christendom. The Church would do 
well to take to heart the warning of one of her 
greatest teachers, and prepare in season for the 
change that is inevitable. True, as one considers 
the present pomp and power of the ecclesiastical 
world, how far-fetched and idle seem all such ap- 
prehensions! But here, too, history furnishes us 
with an impressive parallel and lesson. Never was 
the outward glory and pride of the Pagan church 



so great as when at the beginning of our era, cor- 
roded with unbelief and incincerity, it was tottering 
to its fall. The sun never seems more splendid 
and creative than when at evening it lingers amid 
gorgeous flushes of crimson and gold in the west- 
ern skies. And yet its essential, life-giving heat 
has then departed from earth, and its lessening 
rays are only sufficient to produce this illusive 
pomp and glory of color. So the vital heat of the 
prevailing Christianity is fast dying out on the hor- 
izon of our time, and glimmers but feebly in the 
hearts of its votaries, while yet the outwajd church 
was never more imposing in the perfectness of its 
administration and the pomp and circumstance of 
its worship. 

But the -sun never fails to rise again with new 
stores of illumining and creative power So this 
central sun of the moral universe, the quickening 
force of religion in man's heart, though eclipsed 
for a season, will never entirely pass away. Alter- 
nation is the key to man's spiritual as to his tem- 
poral history. In one age material interests are in 
the ascendency, in the succeeding one the Spirit 
re-asserts its power. One age is constructive, an- 
other destructive. Our own day is critical rather 
than creative, but this also is only a necessary tran- 
sition. It is even a hopeful condition of things re- 
ligious, since it presages and prepares the way for 
a new manifestation of the Spirit of faith. We are 
engaged to-day in sifting the products of the past ; 
its mingled truth and error are separated with care- 
ful discretion. We are clearing the ground of the 
accumulated rubbish of centuries, and preparing a 
way "for the returning forces of the creative spirit." 
What form that return shall assume, who shall 
dare to say? It may be a re-birth of spiritual 
Christianity, or it may be, as Dr. Martineau 
seems to opine, a new and higher revelation 
still from the Eternal Wisdom. But we have 
no fear of the result, and do not share in the 
shallow opinion that faith has been destroyed by 
science and that men will grow less religious as 
they know more. For faith is the natural atmos- 
phere of man's spirit ; the only condition of the 
mind which enables him to realize his highest 
ideals and to arrive at the most perfect happiness. 

We believe with Comte that " the general law of 
human advancement consists, under one aspect or 
another, in man's becoming more and more re- 
ligious," and with Goethe : " The sole and d«ep- 
est theme of the world's as well as of human his- 
tory — to which all else is subordinate— is the 
conflict between faith and unbelief. All epochs in 
which faith rules are splendid, uplifting, and fruitful 
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alike for present and future generations. On the 
other hand, all epochs in which unbelief achieves a 
pitiful victory, even if for a moment they dazzle us 
with fictitious brilliancy, must disappear before 
posterity, because no one willingly toils to acquire 
an unfruitful Knowledge." 

CHURCH FESTIVALS. 

The recent celebrations, Harvest Festivals, in so 
many of the Liberal churches of the West, to which 
reference has been made in these columns, is 
another testimony to the truth of the affirmation of- 
ten made in this paper, that a rational religion is 
no bar to the fervent expression of devout feeling 
through a rich and symbolic worship. 

Our church life needs to be thus brought more in 
sympathy with the varied aspects of nature and the 
great events in human history, and to be enriched 
with art and song. The Puritan and Congregation- 
al churches of Old and New England, from whom 
Unitarians are chiefly descended, in their reaction 
against the pomps and superstitions of the Roman 
and Established churches, went too far into the op- 
posite extreme. They saw in beauty only a wile of 
Satan to lure the soul from duty, and hence ban- 
ished, as far as possible, all ceremonies and festival 
occasions from their worship. They were justified 
in so doing, for, for a long time in England, and 
• especially during the reign of the Stuarts, the 
church festivals were seasons of excess and de- 
bauchery. Hence they banished all liturgies and 
forms and all holy days like Christmas and Easter, 
just as they cut the cross out of the English flag be- 
cause it was a Romish symbol, and only restored it 
in 1680, and even dragged the communion table 
down into the aisles, after partaking of the Lord's 
Supper from it, to make it a seat for the lowest of 
the congregation. 

But this danger no longer exists for us. The 
times have changed. We have become cold ration- 
alists in the faith of our fathers, and have to fear 
not that we shall be led astray by an excess of de- 
votion to the forms and shows of public worship, 
but rather that we shall not sufficiently esteem 
them. A broader, humaner spirit is in the hearts 
of men- The love of beauty, so long condemned 
and suppressed by our religious ancestors, is reborn 
in our hearts. The simple, austere service of the 
Puritan seems bare, cold and lifeless to thousands 
who still attend it from custom or spiritual loyalty. 
We make our homes bright and beautiful with pic- 
tures and devices. Day by day the love of public 
shows and festivities is growing among the people. 
Why, then, should not our church services meet in 
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some degree this hunger of the soul ? We need to 
express the loftiest moods of the human spirit and 
the great occurrences in jiature by the suggestive 
symbolism of our Sunday services. We need to 
put more color, warmth and action into our forms 
of worship. We should provide more festival days 
to utter our devout joy and our hope for mankind. 
Christmas, Easter, All Soul's, All Saint's— all days 
which have a high significance in the spiritual his- 
tory of the race, and especially of our Christian 
household of faith should be observed with especial 
emphasis and beauty. Let us, so far as we can 
consistently with our honest and progressive 
thought, keep up the old historic festivals of the 
race, which link us with our fellow-worshipers in 
all ages and climes, and especially with the apos- 
tolic succession of devout Christian hearts. But 
let us observe these red-letter days of the church, 
not for the sake of preserving the old forms, but 
use the old forms for the sake of the idea or the ex- 
ample they preserve to us. 

But more than this, let us institute new festivals, 
invent new rites and coin new symbols spontane- 
ously out of our imaginations, deeply stirred with 
reverence and love, Let us compose liturgies that 
shall not be merely lethargies for the soul, and 
blend the rich utterances of ancient piety with the 
most splendid and timely oracles of man's spirit in 
our own day, weaving into our service all that is 
most beautiful in nature and sublime in human 
thought and feeling. John Wesley adapted world-. 
ly airs to his religious hymns, saying there was no 
good reason why the devil should have all the good 
tunes. Is there any reason why the flesh and the 
world should have all the good times, and our 
church life be characterized only by dullness, cold- 
ness and routine ? 

The poetic and religious element in man's soul 
which called forth the various church festivals of 
the past, is in us also. The fierce rivalries and 
prevailing materialism of western life cannot en- 
tirely crush out these tender buds of sentiment in 
our breasts, or overpower the inner voices of the 
spirit. What we need is a religious- occasion, a 
center around which our soul forces may rally. 
When this is adequately furnished by the church, 
then we shall see the creative imagination and wor- 
shipful heart of man busily engaged, as in the old- 
en time, in expressing his joy and thankfulness, his 
hope and trust, in language and in forms as beauti- 
ful and helpful as anything in the worship of the 
past. 

It is better to be doing the most insignificant thing in th« 
world than to reckon a half an hour insignificant. — Gcetht, 
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Contributed ^i\ticles. 



TRIBUTE. 
[Lydia Maria Child.'] 
Sunrise I — her feet have touched the hills of God ; 
Heaven's morning air blows sweet upon her brow; 
She sees the King in all his beauty now, 
And walks his Courts with full salvation shod. 

" Looking to'ard Sunset," even here she caught 
Prophetic hints of those far, shining lands 
That lie beyond, — like one who understands 
The sign, ere yet thetairacle is wrought. 

And so she went : ah, we who stay below, 
Watching the radiance of her upward flight, 
Who, who of us shall reach such lofty height. 

Or leave behind so fair an after-glow? 

Caroline A. Mason. 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 



VII. 

FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 



FRED. K. GILLETTE. 



" Is not the Bible a great b ok ?" was asked of 
Theodore Parker, in his last sickness. " Yes," he 
energetically replied, "when men get over the 
superstition of it." 

The mission of the eminent Theist, who is our 
subject, seems to have been to aid men in this great 
emancipation, while maintaining intact the real 
•foundations of faith ; and no one has done sounder 
work. 

Born (1805) and bred in the Church of England, 
he found, at last, in painfully going through his 
" Phases of Faith," that " Bibliolatry is the British 
form of Idolatry." Says one of our honored liberal 
preachers of America, " He took no step that did 
not wound his feet. He did not willingly forsake 
the home in which he had been reared, which was 
eo full of ancestral memories. He is as orthodox 
to-day as it is possible for him to be, believing as 
he does in God, and asking for his love and appro- 
bation." Well might a soul so conservative in its 
affections shrink from the duty it faced. But the 
passion for truth triumphed once more in the his- 
tory of Creeds versus the Soul, and Francis New- 
man's illumination as one of the prophets of men 
was secured. 

" There is no book in all the world I love and 
esteem so much as the New Testament, with the 
devotional parts of the Old. I owe to it the best 
part of whatever wisdom there may be in my man- 
hood. Vet after more than thirty years' study of 
it, I deliberately, before God and man, protest 
against the attempt to make it a law to men's under- 
standing, conscience or soul; and am assuredly 
convinced that the deepest spiritual mischief has 
occurred to the Churches— nothing short of a 
stifling of the Spirit of God (with few intervals) for 



seventeen centuries and a half, — from taking the 
Bible (or New Testament), instead of God himself, 
as our source of inspiration." He is deeply con- 
vinced " that the Protestant world collectively can 
no more make progress without overthrowing this 
dogma (the infallibility of the Bible), than the 
Papal world without overthrowing the collateral 
superstition of the Pope's infallibility." 

Thus protesting against Bible or "History" 
being made "a law to the mind," he proceeds to 
his central affirmation, — "the heart's belief in the 
sympathy of God with individual man ;" which he 
is well assured "does not rest upon the Bible, or 
upon Christianity ; for it is a postulate from which 
every Christian advocate is forced to start." This 
thought is worked out in a noble book upon " the 
Soul," (and later, in another called "Theism,") 
which, with " serious moral effort," he gave to the 
world as " an Essay toward the Naiural History of 
the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology," to point 
" to what quarter men must look for solid ground," 
amid " the desolating negations that are abroad." 
Showing that history is not and cannot be religion, 
he points to the God Within : "Is it not historically 
manifest that Authority has been the bane of Chris- 
tendom ? Authority, which, when established as a 
church-rule, means that we are to prefer Sense to 
Conscience, ostensible presumptions to spiritual 
insight ; that we are to subject our mature to our 
immature convictions, progressive knowledge to 
some fixed standard in the past." With another he 
would say, " There are no (such) foundations ; the 
earth itself swings in space :" so each soul is held 
to God. Thus, placing himself upon principles of 
absolute faith, he, with our Chan ni rigs, Emersons 
and Parkers, became a prophet and pioneer of the 
Church which hath foundations in God. 

A strange phenomenon to the orthodox world, 
but understood and encouraging to the believer in 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion, is 
that of the Newman brothers, in their remarkable, 
divergent careers, who, as Mr. Chadwick (in an 
article on Francis Newman, in the Christian Exam- 
iner for May, :866) says, " pondering every step 
and walking ever conscientiously, at length found 
themselves separated from each other by all the 
length of all the creeds that have from time to time 
been written for the Christian Church." Both ed- 
ucated at Oxford, and both of exceptional intel- 
lectual power and mental integrity, balanced by a 
spiritual endowment and character calling out the 
respect and reverence of all receptive minds, one, 
John Henry — lately made Cardinal — was leader of 
the celebrated " Tractarian " Oxford movement of 
1833, which eventually resulted in his going over, 
with others, to the Church of Rome. He could 
not rest except in Authority. He found it in the 
Mother Church. The other, our subject, early- 
showed the independence of his mind. Too de- 
vout in his reverence for truth not to follow it, when 
warned by his elder brother that if he took a cer- 
tain step he would have to go farther, he replied, 
" When I see farther, I will go farther." 

Newman's contribution, on the positive side, is 
a Theism which, while clear and reasonable, is 
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deeply spiritual and personal ; a religion " settled 
in the intellect, yet a practical one," i. e., "the 
heart's belief" in God, and "His unchangeable 
and active love to us." In this transition-time 
when the beliefs of traditional religion are rapidly 
undergoing modification, and the reaction is strong 
against anthropomorphism and authority, 
it is surely a hopeful and helpful fact that 
teachers, profoundly spiritual as well as intellectually 
clear and broad, are arising to lead men in the New 
Exodus out of the twilight Bondage of Authority to 
the freedom and power of absolute Faith. With a 
flood of sceptical rationalism coming, which, as Dr. 
Leonard Bacon says, threatens not Christianity 
alone, but even belief in a God — how should be- 
lievers in a religion 'spiritual yet reasonable,' 
study those who, like Newman, can contribute so 
much to firmly aid them in transferring the founda 
tions of faith from the historic basis daily growing 
more untenable, to the impregnable fortress of the 
Soul ! If, as John Morley says, the religion of the 
future, whatever else it may be, will be a develop- 
ment of Christianity, then all true liberals should 
rejoice in the possession of such a force and ex- 
ample as Prof. Newman. As searching in his ration- 
alism as any radical, he does not cut loose from the 
great fundamental truths found in the Bible, but 
labors " to separate its pearls from its chaff." To 
those who believe with James Freeman Clarke, that 
"the old theology is outgrown," but also believe 
with him that "the historic Jesus is not outgrown," 
Newman would add, nor the historic Paul. Jesus 
believed in the Unseen God, and Paul grandly 
seconded him. The cry is still for The Father ; 
but the transcendentalism which makes men sons 
of God, consciously and in truth, is still popularly 
supposed to be the monopoly of the few, and taught 
as a miraculous thing, rather than that God is in 
the soul, ever asking to be recognized, loved and 
obeyed, and cannot be dislodged utterly, whatever 
the orbit and period of men's ignorance and sin. 

Our Theist utters no uncertain sound as to the 
fundamentals of religion ;— the Personality of God ; 
Prayer, or Communion; Sin and Forgiveness, as 
well as Imperfection ; " Hopes concerning Future 
Life;" Intellectual Growth; and Morality, or 
Righteousness, here and always, as the accompani- 
ment of Spirituality. Wonder and Awe in Nature 
is the beginning, Reverence and Love the end 
of the steps leading up to these all-sufficing reali- 
ties. Not that he is presumptuous in his doctrine 
of the soul's cognizance of God. " Our knowledge 
of God is limited, as our knowledge of the Infinite 
Heaven. * * * Up to the limit of such perfec- 
tion as the human soul can attain, our knowledge of 
God may reach. * * * We have no absolute 
knowledge of Him. * * * But He has revealed 
Himself to us as to all things which pertain to life 
and godliness ; and whoever despises as mean and 
insufficient that inward revelation of the heart, will 
never found anything so enduring in its place, but 
will elaborately build mazes of false Theology for 
the wonder and contempt of future days." 

In the Theism of Newman — " the scantiness " of 
whose creed, he thinks, " many will lament," though 



there is in it a fulness other than verbal, — we have 
something found in the religion of former men, in- 
deed, but made ours, and not merely " the history 
of theirs." To quote the major prophet of the soul 
on our side of the water, — " I also am a man," " We, 
too, must write Bibles," are the thoughts, are the 
convictions that come to us under this deeper, 
wider teaching. That somehow God is a Person ; 
that spiritual prayer is a reality and is answered ; 
and sin none the less a fact because the new prophets 
teach that "no man can escape his good :" all this 
follows in the wake of the New Faith. New, yet 
Old, for with it we are truly married to the Past ; 
Christ is our elder brother indeed and in truth, and 
Paul our prophet, too. Theism, equally in Newman 
and our great Emerson, recognizes in Jesus, not in- 
fallibility or finality, but " one man (who) was true 
to what is in you and me." 

Do our "Agnostic" (that coming word) friends 
object to the word " Personal," so prominent in 
Newman's Theism ? Well, the word may be anti- 
quated, but it expresses the fundamental Fact upon 
which our Liberal Preacher builds. Either man 
has a Friend and Father who " sympathizes" with 
him, or he has not. If Religion is to be a thing of 
meaning and power in the future, now that faith in 
a Christ, a Buddha, as God, is dying, where is the 
object of worship— that instinct of the human heart 
— to be found, if not in the Unseen Power (ac- 
knowledged by the Agnostic) whom the prophets 
of the race have hitherto succeeded so imperfectly 
in leading men to recognize and love as the Father 
of each and all, as well as of themselves ? 

Our noble Phillips Brooks quotes, as still applica- 
ble, the pathetic lines of Matthew Arnold : 

" The kings of modern thought are dumb ; 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come — 
Silent while years engrave the brow ; 
Silent, — the best are silent now." 

But many of us on this side the water, where the 
religious mind and outlook is more hopeful, know 
that the best are beginning to speak, and that Kings 
of modern thought have been speaking for forty 
years, and more. 

In closing, let us see if we cannot extract some 
pearls from our Preacher's "Soul," in which 
"original thought" is not "choked by traditional 
opinion." 

" By the Soul we understand that side of human 
nature upon which we are in contact with the Infi- 
nite, and with God, the Infinite Personality: in the 
Soul, therefore, alone, is it possible to know God ; 
and the correctness of our knowledge must depend 
eminently on the healthy, active and fully developed 
state of our organ." 

"As operating alike on all ages, perhaps the in- 
stinct which seeks after God and the Infinite is the 
most powerful in man. Let us follow out this great 
and glorious tendency. Let us give free play to 
our nature, without fear of the critics : we shall get 
holiness, peace and joy." 

"Let earnest Stoicism be confessed to be noble 
and honorable. * * But however much Plato, 
and Cicero may talk of the surpassing beauty of 
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Virtue, still Virtue is an abstraction, a set of wise J 
rules, not a person, and cannot call out affection, j 
* * On the contrary, God is a Person, and the j 
love of Him is, of all affections, by far the most | 
energetic in exciting us to make good our highest ( 
ideal of moral excellence." 

"The moral uses of religion are to enliven man's 
conscience, strengthen his will, elevate his aspira- 
tions, content him with small supplies to his lower 
wants, rouse all his generous tendencies, and en- 
noble him altogether." 

" Only by meeting the gaze of God can the im- 
pure soul be purified. * * Guilelessness is the 
whole secret of divine peace." 

" In vain is the moralist sceptical concerning the 
intensity of spiritual forces, when he carefully keeps 
out of their region ; what knows the mere mechan- 
ician of electricity ?" 

" The Soul, weak and wandering, like a storm- 
driven bird, learns to nestle in the bosom of the In- 
finite One." 

"A dear old world (this), far too much reviled 
by spiritual men, yet not able to satisfy the soul." 

"Faith gratefully and reverently acknowledges 
and uses the Past, but sets her face to the Future." 

" Who use individual prophets only as aids to- 
ward the Eternal Source of Prophecy, are the true 
imitators of those holy men." 

" The heart of man is still young ; the Spirit of 
God has not died out. * * A great revolution 
of mind is wanted." 

" Morality is the end, Spirituality is the means : 
Religion is the handmaid to Morals : we must be 
spiritual in order that we may be in the highest 
and truest sense moral." — Phases of Faith. 

" Would the moral learn to be spiritual, or tbe spiritual to be 
blessed. 

Let him change the chase after virtue into the study to please 
God: 

Let him cherish constant reverence, till reverence blossom 
into love. 

Sweet is the approval of a parent, sweet his silent eye ; 
But to him who feels how lovely is the Holy Perfect One, 
What is sweet as His approval, when the open heart knows 
of it?" * —Theism. 

" This Unity (of the Bible) seems to me mainly 
to depend on the belief of the Sympathy of the 
Most High with his devoted servants, and his desire 
for their Moral Perfection. In this belief I think 
there resides a prolific germ, which makes the Bible 
a book of vast worth and a root of goodness to 
those who wisely venerate it. The doctrine may 
be found occasionally expressed in the best of the 
Greeks and Romans ; but it pervades the Bible, and 
therefore is constantly re-appearing in every form 
of Christianity."— The Soul. 



WHAT IS INSTINCT? 



t. a. f. 



By Instinct, I do not mean any mythical original 
endowment of primitive man, but the accumulated 
experience, of a long line of ancestry which has 
consolidated at last into permanent faculty, as 
myriads of gossamer snowflakes consolidate into 



the glacier. It represents the result of the contac 
of humanity, through unnumbered ages of develop- 
ment, with the facts of the Universe. It is an out- 
come of the struggle between life and its environ- 
ment. The Universe is the die ; human nature is 
the metal ; instinct is the legend on the medal re- 
sulting from the contact thereof. Hence it must 
somehow correspond to the truth of things, since 
by the stern pressure and grinding of uncompro- 
mising fact it has been slowly written. 



THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR UNITARI- 
ANISM. 



A STATEMENT Or THE PROBLEM. 



WALTER H. PAGE. 



The South was the earliest home of a liberal 
thought in America, and yet it is the last to receive 
the benefits of liberalism. It is an anomalous situ- 
ation. The problem, how the South is to attain to 
the benefits of a liberal thought, is the most difficult 
religious and intellectual problem that American 
society has had presented to it To solve it is the 
duty, as it will be the glory, of the Unitarian 
church. A Unitarian South is not a mere probabil- 
ity, but a certainty. The seeds have been planted. 
It is only a question of time when they shall spring 
up and bear. To hasten the harvest is the prob- 
lem. 

To look at the situation a moment historically : 
More than a hundred ^rears ago when New England 
was yoked with dogmatism, the South was almost 
as liberal, though not as aggressively and as boldly 
liberal, as New England now is. It was a calm, 
not a feverish, liberalism. The University of Vir- 
ginia, every year since its founding, has provoked 
the harshest criticisms of the churchmen for its lib- 
eral tendencies. Thomas Jefferson was not alone 
in his unorthodox views, and his faith has had fol- 
lowers and advocates at the University of Virginia 
ever since his day. He was much bolder than 
most men, and it was his boldness alone that made 
him conspicuous for freedom from dogma. 

The history of New England and of the South 
shows an exactly contrary course of thought. One 
was Puritan ; and a reaction, had there been no 
other causes, would have produced a phase of lib- 
eral religion. An artificial life or thought cannot 
endure. The other was Liberal ; and the reaction 
brought dogmatism. That would have been, to a 
certain extent, a nattiral result had there been no 
other influences. But there were other influences 
and strong ones. The orthodox missionaries labor- 
ed more vigorously in tbe South than anywhere 
else in the world, perhaps. The Protestant Epis- 
copal church attacked it through its social life, and 
collared a certain portion of Southern society pre- 
cisely as the Church of England choked English 
life. Methodism found its peculiar field there. 
John Wesley's visit to the South is not an iusignifi- 
cant fact. The dogmatists found in the people the 
best religious material in the world. The old South- 
erners were meditative rather than active. They 
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were not restless, not eager, not inquiring. A com- 
fortable dogma was a "bed of downy ease" to their 
lives. There was room for endless meditation, and 
what need of inquiry? Above all, rest was tempt- 
ing and satisfactory. The heart was more than the 
head. The emotions were exercised and the intel- 
lect was dormant on these questions. 

Thus dogmatism captured Southern society and 
Southern thought. It became tyrannous and intol- 
erant. It is tyrannous and intolerant to-day. But 
there have always been many individuals that were 
liberal. There are more to-day than ever before. 
The conflict, therefore, is between society and indi- 
viduals. Every year it is becoming more pronounc- 
ed. In many Southern schools, for example, there 
are young teachers, men and women, who have 
come in contact with the liberal thought of the 
time, whose faith is kept a secret because, as a mat- 
ter of business and social position, they cannot op- 
pose public opinion. It is easy to see that a revo- 
lution is brewing. Gradually public opinion is de- 
fied. A strong young life, eager for growth, soon 
tires of living a lie. It is only a question of social 
power, not a theological question at all ; and there- 
in is the hope. Southern society is not yet, and 
cannot, be for a long time to come, so thoroughly 
settled a power as it was before the war. It has all 
been changed and is now crystalizing about many 
centers. 

The prime thing needed is organization. Organ- 
ization will beget boldness. The growth of Unita- 
rianism must be indigenous. All importation would 
arouse the full strength of the enemy. Indigenous 
organization would undermine the orthodox church- 
es. It would be impossible.were it desirable.to dis- 
place them. A supplement and a substitute must 
be offered, not an opposition. 

The problem, therefore, is : How shall societies 
be organized, even where the material is already at 
hand ? The good that such organization would ac- 
complish in incalculable. The "New South," as it 
has appropriately been called, is strong, ambitious, 
restless, aggressive. Many young minds are ready 
to discard the traditional dogmas, if they could. 
They receive no encouragement ; they are obliged 
to fight their battles in secret. The overwhelming 
melancholy that the first stages of doubt bring, 
crushes many a life. If Unitarianism were at hand, 
with its "philosophic calm," with a smile at the ter- 
rors of dogmatism, and with encouragement for the 
melancholy of doubt, many a troubled life would be 
set at rest and many an eager soul encouraged. 

The problem is much more delicate and difficult 
than anyone would imagine who does not know the 
"New South ;" and no one can really know it, or 
can comprehend the peculiar delicacy of the situa- 
tion, who is not a part and parcel of it. 

One thing, however, is certain. The South is the 
most promising field for Unitarianism ; and the 
slowness and the difficulty of the change may prove 
to be only an advantage. The peculiarity of all 
Southern thought is conservatism. A healthful 
check may be found in the South to that reckless 
spirit of negation which sometimes proves a beset- 
ting sin of Unitarianism. 



ESPONDENCE. 



HERBERT SPENCER. 

To the Editor of Unity .—Mr. Bixby's article on Herbert 
Spencer, concluded in your issue of Oct. ist, is for the roost 
part admirable. But one is puzzled when he comes to the 
writer's objection to the central idea of Mr. Spencer's ethical 
system, viz : that pleasure is the ultimate end of action. After 
enumerating some of the chief features of Mr.Spencer's system, 
Mr. Bixby goes on to say: "In the new Spencerian ethics, 
these last points are capital ;" and then in the next sentence 
but one he says: " But they seem to me steps entirely in the 
wrong direction, robbing his system of reasonableness, 
strength and sanction." How points in a system can be 
• capital," and at the same time be "steps in an entirely wrong 
direction," it is difficult to conceive. 

Bu*, to come to his objections, which, when considered 
apart from the rest of the article, are intelligible, — Mr. Bixby 
objects to making happiness the ultimate end of action be- 
cause the goal thus offered is so vague. And then follows 
what would be an astounding query, had we not become, of 
late, so used to it from the objectors to Mr. Spencer's ethical 
system. " For what kind of the many inconsistent kind* of 
happiness shall be our end,— happiness of the savage or the 
European ; pleasure of the belly or the brain, of the flesh or 
the soul ?" Mr. Bixby seems, by this, to say that, to his mind, 
there is no certainty which will yield the more lasting and 
keener pleasure, following the lust of the flesh or obeying the 
behests of the soul,— that it would be difficult for bim to de- 
cide between the pleasure that accompanies and follows the 
gratification of sensuous appetite, and that pleasure which 
springs from being entranced with a spiritual right of the 
b.-auty of holiness. When Milton wrote 

So dear 10 heaven it saintly chastity. 
That when a soul is found supremely to, 
A 11 ousarjo , 'Uveriel angels lackey I er, 
And in sweet dreams *nd solemn visions 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 

does Mr. Bixby really doubt, as he seems to, that the poet but 
expressed the natural and constant relation between purity 
and human enjoyment. Again: "To make pleasure the final 
end and criterion of conduct must ultimately be fatal to all 
noble living," for " wherever the conflict comes (as every day 
it does come to a man) between his own interest and the wel- 
fare of others, the latter must invariably go to the wall." Is 
there any truth in this statement that in the intelligent pur- 
suit of happiness men will be lead inevitably to injustice and 
immorality? Is it not rather true that men are learning, 
through continual experience, that "the world is arranged for 
truth and benefit?" That "attending to conduct to judg- 
ment makes the attender feel that it is a joy to do it," and 
must not this joy lead the intelligent pleasure-seeker ever on 
toward perfect righteousness? Does not the deepest experi- 
ences of life teach men that to disregard the rights of others 
cuts one off from all sympathies of those about him, and 
thus dries up the source of the greatest happiness possible for 
man? What is that ringing word of the Hebrew prophet, 
" There is no peace on earth, my God, for the wicked." but 
the united testimony of human experience since mankind had 
a history? And to suppose that if pleasure be the ultimate 
end of life, that men will seek it in the direction in which the 
united voice of mankind declares that there is only unrest and 
misery, is to suppose that men are become fools. As I read 
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Mr. Spencer, be does not, as Mr. Bixby states, " recognize 
that it (happiness) is unfit to be made the immediate end of 
life," because it is so vague, but because experience teaches 
most emphatically, and constantly, and eternally, that to make 
it such leads to dissatisfaction and unhappiness invariably ; 
and, because, experience also teaches most clearly that to 
renounce the direct pursuit of happiness for some worthy 
object, leads invariably to happiness. " When men at large 
generally and thoroughly accept the doctrine of the ' Data 
of Ethics,' and realize that the ethical intuitions command- 
ing love, truth and justice are but hallucinations of heredity, 
* * must not their gracious blossom wither, * * and 
soon leave nought but the maxims of prudence standing on 
the social field?" Why does Mr. Bixby use the words "hal- 
lucinations of heredity" when speaking of moral intuitions 
as. they stand in the Spencerian system ? For in the " Data 
of Ethics" there is nothing insisted on more thoroughly than 
that our moral intuitions are the races accumulated experi- 
ence of the unrest and misery that are the natural results of 
wickedness, and the peace and pleasure that are the natural 
accompaniment of righteousness; and that as man goes on 
in the future, seeking happiness as the aim of life, and find- 
ing it ever in righteousness, the moral intuitions must grow 
finer and more commanding. 

For Mr. Bixby's criticism of Mr. Spencer's teachings 
in regard to religion, near the end of his article, there is per- 
haps more foundation. Yet do not some of his sentences 
here indicate that he has failed to grasp Mr. Spencer's real 
meaning? For instance, "unless he (man) can feel confident 
that the Absolute Reality is something as high, at least, as his 
own Reason and Conscience," etc. How one can read the 
first chapters in Mr. Spencer's " First Principles," and still 
think that Mr. Spencer is not confident that the Absolute 
Reality is something as high as, and immeasurably higher 
than, his own Reason and Conscience, is difficult to under- 
stand. To me, Mr. Spencer's words on religion seem to indi- 
cate that the " Absolute Reality " presses so constantly, and 
with such awful solemnity, on his consciousness, is to him so 
inexpressibly grand, that he cannot speak about it with the 
glib freedom with which so many can. I have no doubt that 
he would endorse the words of Emerson when he says, " Law 
rules this universe, — law that is not intelligent, but intelli- 
gence; not personal, but impersonal. It disdains words.it 
passes my understanding, yet it solicits the pure in heart to 
draw on all its omnipotence." D. Rowen. 



THE HARVEST THANKSGIVING IN CINCINNATI. 

" O Earth, enlightened by His rays divine. 

Stored by His hand with corn, and oil, and wine. 
Crowned with His goodness, let thy Nations raise 
From shore to shore, the song of ceaseless praise." 

The foregoing lines, placed on the title page of the hand- 
somely printed Order of Service according to which the Uni- 
tarian Church in Cincinnati kept its annual festival of Thanks- 
giving for the Harvest, express better perhaps than any prose 
description the spirit which animated the service in every part. 
The audience room had been richly and appropriately deco- 
rated, with the symbolic reminders of the autumn gladness. 
Behind the pulpit a high cross of evergreen and yellow grains 
lilted its head; at each side of it, in both comers of the chancel, 
graceful in all their yellow spears, and perfect with their 
opened husks of ripened grain, were towering stalks of corn. 
Nothing more rich in color, more sweeping in tall and stately 



yet curving lines, can be found than ripened corn ; other grains 
are also beautiful, but with a beauty that is in miniature com- 
pared with that of corn. 

Nearer the steps, yet still beneath the arch, were stacks of 
other ripened grain, garnished with green And standing guard 
on each side of the reading desk. This last was beautifully 
covered with green and dried grasses, which also formed on 
the top a bed for ripened vegetables, perhaps thought homely 
in themselves, but amid their surroundings forming no incon- 
gruous feature of the decoration. 

Beneath the reading desk was a large conch shell, its upper 
half covered with beautiful ferns, while its open mouth was 
filled with purple and crimson and yellow and white fruits and 
vegetables, the grapes and the turnips, the apples and the 
squashes all in a friendly and really artistic union ; the bright 
green of the ferns above and the glowing color beneath, with 
the drooping grasses of the reading desk above, made a charm- 
ing foreground to the picture, which widened out to take in 
the stalks of ripened grain with the golden pumpkins at their 
base. Looking up higher, one saw that over the arches and 
around the walls within were looped garlands of intertwined 
evergreens and yellow oats, while above them all, and hover- 
ing with outstretched wings, a dove bore in its beak the olive 
branch, the message of "peace, good will to man." In front 
of the organ railing was the motto, " The Harvest is Over." 
Over all the windows and doors were the same garlands, and 
from the chandeliers were suspended bunches of these dried 
and green grasses. 

Around the railing of the choir another garland of exceed- 
ing beauty was in contrast to the others. On the vivid green 
of the odorous vine glowed in all their variety and brightness 
lovely autumn leaves, that were sent from New York State, 
where the foliage gives richer tints when touched with the 
breath of approaching decay. 

Among the fruits and grasses sat the younger children of 
the Sunday School, the fair flower-buds of human life, while 
beyond them in the church was* a large and sympathetic con- 
gregation which overflowed into the aisles and the vestibule. 
A gloria from Mozart's second mass, upon the organ, broke 
the silence ; the choir sang a jubilant Magnificat by Haydn, 
and the people a thankful hymn, and then all united, voice 
and heart, in a prayer acknowledging the Harvest blessing. 
Our sweet-voiced contralto. Miss Louise Rollwagen, sang 
with exquisite feeling, " He will Feed His Flock," from the 
" Messiah." The oeautiful Thanksgiving Scripture Response, 
from the " Way of Life," was read by pastor and congrega- 
tion, and then came an uplifting hymn of Whittier, beginning: 

" Build up an altar to the Lord. 
O grateful hearts of ours ! 
And shape it of the greenest sward 
That erer drank the showers." 

In his discourse, Mr. Wendte, after a few sentences of greet- 
ing and congratulation, spoke of the appropriateness and 
beauty of such a service, io remind man of the bounty of the 
great Giver of all, and to acknowledge His goodness. He 
urged the need of more such festival occasions in the church 
life of rational believers, and that more color, warmth and 
action should be brought into our Sunday services. Among 
all the festivals handed down to us from the past, there was 
none more ancient or more generally observed by the human 
race than that which celebrates the Harvest gladness. Even 
under the most ascetic form of -Christianity, the delight and 
gratitude of man at the Harvest bounty, found some ex- 
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pression. Of such a character was the New England Thanks- 
giving, to which a warm tribute was paid by the preacher. 
The prosperity and supremacy of out country rested on its 
abundant harvests. Agriculture lay at the bottom of our 
civilization, and it was the recognition of this which gave 
especial significance to this festival. After depicting the future 
wealth and power of the Republic through its agricultural re- 
sources, he closed with an appeal for more faithfulness in cul- 
tivating the spiritual field. The highest riches of a nation 
consisted not in huge garners of grain or hoards of gold, not 
in any surplus of commodities and comforts, but in the intel- 
ligence, virtue, loyalty and piety of her citizens. The fairest 
crops and the richest which were ripening in our land to-day 
were not those whose emblems we gathered into the temple 
that morning, but the abounding fruits of the Spirit — knowl- 
edge, justice, meekness, temperance, good faith and good will. 

With more singing by the children, and a brief address to 
them, the services drew to a close, and there ended one of the 
happiest occasions in our church life. In the evening a Ves- 
per service was held, at which music, readings from the Sacred 
Books of the world, illustrative of man's joy at the beauty 
and beneficence of Nature, and a brief address, were the 
principal features. The fruits, vegetables, etc., were afterward 
donated to the Children's Home. Cincinnatus. 



CHURCH TRIALS. 
What a farce these church trials to-day ! In former times, 
when the church courts cast out a man for heresy, though he 
had all virtue, they believed God would endorse their action 
and send the man to Hell. But now, I don't suppose there 
is a single Methodist in the country that believes Dr. Thomas 
will be shut out of Heaven. The farce consists in a great 
church casting out of its fellowship a man that it believes 
God will think worthy of a happy place in the heavenly 
church. Will they do an act that they don't believe their 
God will finally endorse? "Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad." The Methodists are foolishly mad 
when they give a splendid character to a man, and then kick 
him out of the family. It shows what a conscience ortho- 
doxy develops. M. 



EXTRACTS FROM SCOTCH SERMONS. 

Christianity consists as much, perhaps more, in a well 
ordered life than in an orthodox creed. — Dr. Cunningham. 

A panic-stricken age is apt to forget that criticism has 
always existed side by side with the religion which it has en- 
deavored to test, and which it has protected as much as it has 
assailed. — Prof. Knight. 

If we worship an infallible book and conceive of revelation 
as the publication once and for all of a definite scheme of 
dogma, we shall naturally cling to the past and forget that 
there is anything divine in the world to-day. — Ferguson. 

The sphere of religion is spiritual ; the sphere of theology 
is intellectual ; the sphere of ecclesiasticism is political. Re- 
ligion is a certain temper of mind, and may lie in the hearts 
of men who hold the most widely divergent views. — Stevenson. 

It is our bounden duty to cast out of our belief in God 
every element that could enter into conflict with the blessed 
life of Christ, and to reject any view of the relations between 
God and roan, no matter how strongly upheld, which is at 
variance to the primary moral instinct of the human soul. — 
Ferguson. 

The supreme aim of Christian endeavor is not to look away 
to an inconceivable heaven beyond the skies, and to spend 
one's life in preparing for it, but it is to realize that latent 
heaven, those possibilities of spiritual good, that undeveloped 
kingdom of righteousness and love, and truth which human 
nature and human society contain. — Dr. Caird. 
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Under this head will be devoted a page of each number to the study of 
that phase of social helpfulness and intellectual co-operation, represented by 
the various literary and educational societies that may be grouped around 
this name. Reports of work accomplished, programmes of study, ques- 
tions, difficulties, and healthful hints for this department are solicited. 



CONCORD AUTHORS. 

A course of study for a Unity Club should have a definite 
and consistent aim. In a study of the Concord authors a 
larger object may be embraced than that of knowing more 
about these authors who have lived in Concord. The Con- 
cord authors represent a school of thought, and the course 
may be so managed as to give a very good and clear idea of 
Transcendentalism in all its phases. To this end, a pro- 
gramme like this might be followed : 

1. Emerson, 5. W. E. Channing, Elizabeth P. 

2. Alcott, Peabody, F. B. Sanborn. &c, 

3. Margaret Fuller, 6. Hawthorne, 

4. Thoreau, 7. Louisa M. Alcott. 

Mr. Alcott always includes Margaret Fuller in his talks 
about Concord authois, and she much more properly belongs 
with them than Hawthorne. If the object is to study the 
leading thoughts of the Concord writers, she must not be 
omitted ; besides, she was almost a resident of the place for 
many years. The minor Concord writers may well be in- 
cluded, for the sake of following the tendencies of Trans- 
cendentalism into life, education, charity, etc. Another eve- 
ning might well be devoted to those writers who have not 
lived in Concord, but who belong to the Concord school of 
thought : as Parker, Hedge, Weiss, Wasson, Bartol, Cranch, 
Ripley, Dwight, Higginson and Johnson. Nor would Haw- 
thorne and Miss Alcott be quite out of place in a study of 
Transcendentalism. Hawthorne embodied in fiction the old 
Puritan idea and sense of sin, which may be very profitably 
compared with Emerson's. The follies of Transcendentalism 
may be seen through the healthy and natural views of Miss 
Alcott, who has treated them as " Transcendental Wild Oats." 

A club with three or four workers who know something of 
of philosophy would find it very profitable to spend half a 
dozen evenings in a systematic study of Emerson. He is not 
an author who will best endure the process of minute analysis > 
at least, what he has to teach us will not be arrived at best 
by that method. He has himself developed no definite sys- 
tem of thought in his books, and yet his writings are all 
based on a philosophy which needs to be understood before 
his books can be read with perfect satisfaction. A few eve- 
nings given to a systematic study of his philosophy would 
open some of the richest of treasures. His obscurest poems 
would then be found full of light, and " The Sphinx" would 
reveal her secret. It would be almost impossible to mark out 
such a course of study in a printed programme. Only a 
student familiar with his works could make such a course 
profitable, and he must lay out his own work. A very good 
method would be to take " Nature" as the basis of such a 
study, taking up each of the chapters in succession, and 
taking from all his other books those essays and paragraphs 
which more fully develop the topic in hand. In reality, " Na- 
ture" contains all his fundamental ideas ; and all his other 
books are but a further elaboration of this, his first one. A 
still better method would be to select several of his best 
essays, with reference to his leading ideas, and make these 
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the subjects of a course of study. The following, well 
studied, woul 1 open the w.iy into all he has to teach : 

1. Over-Soul, 4. History, 

2. Nature, 5. Compensation, 

3. Inspiration, 6. Self-Reliance. 

With each of these essays should be joined those treating 
of the same subject, for Emerson is constantly returning to 
the same ideas. The essay on Nature should be supple- 
mented by those on Fate and Illusions. In the essays on 
Love, Friendship, Art, Poetry, and many others, will be 
found helps towards understanding that on Inspiration. In 
the study of Emerson, it should 1* noted at once, that his 
essays which are called most " obscure" and " mystical" arc 
the best, the fullest of meaning, and the most profitable for 
study. These are the essays which will be read in the future. 
Those in the above list are all of this class. Emerson is 
much less a philosopher than a moralist, poet and seer. He 
must be studied sympathetically and suggestively, and not in 
the spirit of minute analysis and criticism. It would be best 
not to dwell too long on his peculiarities. 

Concord, Oct. rj. Geo. W. Cooke. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S LITERARY AND SOCIAL CLUB OF ANN ARBOR. 

The season's Calendar of this Club is before us, daintily 
printed. It is of itself provocation of study. This Club, 
with J. T.Sunderland as its president, is organized on the ideal 
plan, with committees on Membership, Hospitality, Literary 
and Dramatic entertainments, Socials and Suppers. The win- 
ter's work involves one dramatic entertainment, one play to 
be read in costume ; four numbers of Our Paper, editors 
appointed by the Club ; a Club story, each chapter by differ- 
ent members of the Club ; seven socials, to be held at private 
houses ; eight papers upon English wits and humorists, viz : 
Dean Swift, Sidney Smith, Sheridan, Lamb, Thomas Hood, 
Dickens, Jerrold and Thackeray, — and two suppers, — on open- 
ing and closing evenings of the season. All this occupies the 
alternate weeks — what might be considered the play weeks 
of the Club. This leaves the alternate week for literary 
work, fourteen evenings of solid study, distributed as follows : 

Seven Studies of Longfellow, which will consist of essays 
upon the poet and his principal works, with illustrative read- 
ings, tableaux of scenes from the various poems, dramatical 
representations, etc., the papers to be as follows : 1. Life, 
and shorter poems ; a. Spanish Student ; 3. Evangeline ; 4. 
Hiawatha ; 5. The Golden Legend ; 6. Miles Standish ; 7. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

Seven Studies of Tennyson. Conducted in the same way 
as the Longfellow Studies, as follows: 1. Life, and shorter 
poems; 2. The Princess; 3. In Memoriam; 4. Idyls of the 
King— Coming of Arthur, Enid, Vivien, Elaine ; 5. Idyls of 
the King, continued— The Holy Grail, Pelleas and Ettarre, 
Guineviere and The Passing of Arthur ; 6. Enoch Arden ; 7. 
Queen Mary. 

Fourteen " Conversations," one-half hour in length, upon 
Current Literature and Events. Each study is assigned to 
writer and date in the programme. The proximity of the 
University is apparent from the sprinkling of professors in 
the programme. We notice in passing that this Club presents 
but one written essay in the evening ; that the discussion of 
current events comes last instead of first, and that it is as. 
signed to some individual. We think we would like this 
best, as the plate of soup before the meal, and that each in 
the room be expected to help season the dish. We learn also 



that "members pay no initiation fee. and no does, except ten 
cents at the door at each meeting." 

THE WOMAN'S LIBERAL UNION. 
The Religious Culture Department of this organization 
held its fortnightly meeting at the Unitarian Headquarters, 
75 Madison St., Chicago, on the 1st inst., and continued their 
investigations of the Early Reformation, or the forerunners 
of Luther. The following studies were presented : Wyck- 
liffe, by Miss Roberts ; Huss, by Mrs. West ; the Lollards, 
by Mrs. Wooley, and the Walden?es, by Mrs. Waite. This 
department of the Liberal Union of Chicago affords an op- 
portunity for the study of religious history which ought to 
induce many more of the ladies of Chicago to join the circle. 
The programme printed in Unity last year, and now to be 
procured at this office in circular form, is of itself a carefully 
prepared schedule of Christian history with regard to the 
best available references on the subject. 



ISjoTES Fr\OM THE Jj^IELD. 

J. LL.J. 
" What new abroad i' the woridf. 



Boston has a " Boffin's Bower," a friendly home for work- 
ing girls. Three thousand seven hundred dinners were served 
last year. The whole is in charge of Miss Jennie Collins. 

Milan.— Cremation has so far obtained in this city that the 
architects are at work on a Cinerary Temple, «. e., what an 
exchange calls an "ash house," in which urns are to be depos- 
ited containing the ashes of the consumed. 

Oregon. — The women now only wait another legislative 
vote, a plurality at a popular election, and the signature of the 
Governor ere they can vote. The legislature has passed the 
bill — 53 to 36. In about two years more they can tell. 

Decline of Dogmatic Religion. — The converts of the 
Presbyterian numbered in 1876, 48,240; last year but 26,838 ; 
a falling off also of $450,000 in its contributions, notwith- 
standing an increase of 412 churches and 300 ministers. 

Greece. — The inhabitants of that classic land have for- 
warded 57 tons of marble, free of cost, to England, to be used 
as a pedestal to the monument that is to be erected to the 
memory of Lord Byron. Worthy recognition of one who did 
so much to idealize its classic lore and shores, and who sealed 
the genuineness of his admiration with his life. 

Milwaukee.— Rev. A. A. Hoskins, who for some months 
past has been under suspicion of heresy and preaching to an 
independent congregation of much vigor, has concluded to 
abandon the Methodist church to its fate, aud asked at the 
recent Conference that his name might be dropped. Mr. 
Hoskins is a man widely known in the State, a poet of some 
ability, and on whose character there rests no reproach. 

Japan— A year or so ago Unity readers were reminded of 
the progressive spirit of Japan from their importing a Boston 
singing master for their public schools. The Index now as- 
sures us that, by actual experiment, be finds the Japanese 
teachers readily learn our system of musical notation. They 
know the Arabic numbers, and, with the aid of the reed or- 
gans sent out, have no difficulty in learning the system of the 
Mason charts. 
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Oakland, Cal. — A Philosophical Society has been recently 
organized, which holds meetings weekly in the parlors of the 
Independent Church, the Pastor, Rev. L. Hamilton, being 
Vice-President. It proposes to establish a system of corres- 
pondence with kindred societies in other parts of the world. 

India. — The Bengal Ladies' Association is the name of an 
organization for and by native women at Calcutta. It is fos- 
tered by the progressive Brahmins of the Brahmin Somaj. 
Essays are read, and the women discuss their rights there, as 
here. And they find them one by one there, as here. 

Hillel Dancing Club.— The editor of the Jewish Advance 
discourages this club in Chicago because there are no " Jew- 
ish" t'ances, and that Great Rabbi did not found any such 
school, and he thinks that " it would be much better if Jew- 
ish ladies and gentlemen would not isolate themselves from 
their Christian neighbors in as far as dancing and literary 
exercises are concerned." 

Quincy, III.— In the absence of Mr. Blake in Chicago on 
Nov. 7th, the Unitarian pulpit was occupied by Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall, preaching from the text, "The earth was with- 
out form and void." At the conclusion of the service Mrs. 
Dall was greeted by many friends who remembered her speak- 
ing in the same place thirteen years ago. She remained but 
a few days in the city, being en route for the East from Cali- 
fornia. 

The Rod. — A committee of the Boston School Board has 
been reporting, in print, on corporeal punishment in school. 
It seems that an average of 1,239 children per month were 
whipped by teachers in Boston for the first seven months of 
the last school year, and that the active discussion of the 
subject reduced this number, who were thus edified, to 761. 
And there was no apparent decline of interest in blackboard 
and books. A minority report is still in favor of birch as an 
educational power in Boston. 

Cincinnati, O.— Mr. Wendte has been interviewing Dr. 
Lothrop, of Boston, concerning the religious faith of Daniel 
Webster. In reply to the claim made by Joseph Cook that 
Mr. Webster was a Trinitarian, Dr. Lothrop claims that he 
was a pew-holder, worshiper and communicant at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Brattle Square for many years ; that he 
called a Unitarian minister to officiate at the funeral of his 
son. The Cincinnati Commercial publishes Dr. Lothrop's 
letter in full on the anniversary of Daniel Webster's death. 

Crystal Lake, III.— And now it is the Rev.C. J.Adams, 
pastor of the Congregationalist Church of this place, who 
has been compelled by virtue of the great light which has 
visited him, to confess that " after the manner ye call heresy 
worship I the Father." He resigned his pastorship on the 
17th ult. Mr. Adams is not only sure that he is not a Trini- 
tarian, but is also quite sure that he is an Unitarian, and is 
anxious to find work and fellowship with that brotherhood. 
He has already visited All Souls Church. Janesville. We 
hope to welcome him soon into the Unity circle. 

Geneseo, III.— Another triumph. The always valiant 
and loyal band at this place have just slain the last mortgage. 
The remnant of the building debt which has been hanging 
over them for many years has at last been wiped out. So 
great was the financial momentum, that the subscription list 
did not stop until money enough had been raised to repaint 
the church and pay all running expenses until the 1st of Jan. 



uary, amounting in all to $3,800. This is another evidence 
that Brother Miller's society has one of the best financial 
consciences of any Unitarian society in the West. This so- 
ciety has never allowed its debt or its poverty to stand be- 
tween it and its duty to the general cause. There are several 
other societies in the West who will do well to study this 
lesson, and go and do likewise. 

Bible Studies. — There is no danger of the interest in Bible 
folk or lore dying out among the progressive people, if the 
liberal ministry can help it. In Sunday School room, con- 
ference meeting and Sunday lecture, there is a growing devo- 
tion to a careful and scholarly study of the Bible. The one 
essay devoted to scholarly ends at the Saratoga Conference 
was that by E. H. Hall, on the Bible, a marvelously clear 
statement of the latest results of biblical science. Henry C. 
Badger, pastor of the Unitarian Church at Ithica, whose 
ministrations are attended by so many of the students of the 
Cornell University, is soon to commence a course of lectures 
on "The Life of the Hebrew People and Growth of our 
Bible," to continue through the winter. We also caught a 
glimpse, the other day, of Mr. Sunderland's course of study 
with his student class at Ann Arbor, which we hope to print 
soon for the benefit of Unity readers. 

The Indian's Friend.— Rev. J. N. Trask, of Massachu- 
setts, preached in the Quincy (111.) Church in the absence of 
Mr. Blake, who preached in Geneseo for Mr. Miller while en 
route for the Conference at Iowa City. Mr. Trask has been 
preaching in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and lecturing in neighbor- 
ing places. With warm and disinterested feelings Mr. Trask 
has devoted a great deal of time and strength to pleading for 
justice to the Indians. He has lived among the Indians as a 
Government Agent, and knows whereof he speaks. His lec- 
ture on this subject, as those know who heard it at the Illi- 
nois Conference, is both interesting and instructive. We do 
not know what may be Mr. Trask's address, as he is contin- 
ually preaching and lecturing, and talks also of visiting the 
Indians for whose interests he has so much solicitude : but we 
believe any letter to care of J. V. Blake, Quincy, 111., will 
reach him. 



"NOT AS I WILL." 

Blindfolded and alone I stand, 
With unknown thresholds on each hand ; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope. 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go: 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 
"Not as I will." 

Blindfolded and alone I wait ; 
Loss seems too bitter, gain too late ; 
Too heavy burdens in the load, 
Too few the helpers on the road ; 
And joy is weak, and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long ! 
Vet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go : 
That I am glad the good and ill 
By changeless laws are ordered still, 
"Not as I will." 

—Christian Xegister. 
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Under this head will be noticed all books, pamphlets, and magazines re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit ; also such news of literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberml reader. 

Any publications noticed in tkit column cmn bt ordtrtd from tkit offiet. 

The Dial for November. Jansen, McClurg &Co., Chicago. 

Scotch Sermons — 1880. MacMullen ft Co., London. Pp 400. I3.00. 

Selections from Epictetus— Wisdom Series. Roberts Bro's. 50 cts. 

Aspirations op the World, a chain of Opals. By L. Maria Child. 
Roberts Brothers. Pp. 376. $1.00. 

Tom ; A Home Storv. By George L. Chancy. Roberts Bros., Boston, 
pp. 379. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

THE DIAL. 

The Dial for November has an interesting review of Charles 
Eliot Norton's "Historical Studies of Church-Building in the 
Middle Ages ;" other careful notes on recent books, under the 
headings, " New Colorado," " Four Centuries of Letters," 
"A Popular Novel," "The Indian 'Song of Songs,'" and 
" Briefs on New Books." The tasteful appearance and thought- 
ful editing of this monthly continue uniform with that of its 
first number. R. 
TOM ; A HOME STORY. 

We have here a rather bright, pleasant story, with a glimpse 
of a fresh, wholesome home life. Tom, Dick and Harry, with 
three sisters and a good father and mother, make up the home 
circle ; while Eliza, the faithful " help," who is an important 
factor in the comfort of the home, and must not be forgotten, 
plays no small part in the story. The boys are restless, wide- 
awake, active little fellows, full of pranks and plans, but 
sturdy, manly, and above meanness. Tom, however, is the 
real hero, and everything else is merely a background or sur- 
rounding to throw him into better relief. Tom wants to go 
to sea, and his parents are wise enough not to drive him away 
from home by persistently combatting his desire, and send him 
to a school where he can study navigation. This is a model 
school with a model teacher, and under his tutelage Tom is 
sent down to the vessels at the wharf, and taught practically, 
rather than theoretically. He goes to sea, of course, is suc- 
cessful as a sailor, and is not cured of his love for the sea by 
his first voyage. 

The book is one to be safely recommended, and contains 
enough incident and adventure to make it a very readable 
book for young people. R. 

SELECTIONS FROM EPICTETUS. 

" One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
The heedless world has never lost." 

These words recur to us, and their truth is felt anew, as we 
read the glowing words of one who spoke truths in language 
so simple, nearly two thousand years ago. 

Epictetus, for some time the slave of a cruel master, after- 
ward a freeman, living in the utmost simplicity, was a heathen 
in the usual sense of that word, yet very near the heart of 
God, we think ; one who taught — 

" You are a distinct portion of the essence of God, and con- 
tain a certain part of him in yourself." 

" It is within yourself that you carry him, and you do not 
observe that you profane him by impure thoughts and un- 
clean actions. • • •. • Where' shall I seek good and 
evil ? Within, in what is my own. * * * In what is 
controlled by others, count nothing good or evil, profitable 
or hurtful, or any such thing." * * ' * * 

"Do not desire to be thought to know anything, and though 
you should appear to others to be somebody, distrust yourself." 



To ministers in the desk ; to teachers searching for terse 
moral lessons for their pupils ; to the ambitious, discontented, 
disheartened men and women of all times and places, this lit- 
tle book is full of sweet, nourishing kernels of thought, pre- 
sented in a convenient and attractive form in this one of the 
most valuable of the Wisdom Series. f, c. J. 

SCOTCH SERMONS — 1880. 

Time was when a Scotch Presbyterian was the synonym for 
everything hard in religious belief, and it was one of Burns' 
best services to his country that he did so much to soften the 
Calvinism of his time, and helped common people to estimate 
one another at their actual value, to look at themselves and 
their neighbors as they really were, not as they appeared 
through distorting theological eye-glasses. Calvinism was for 
nearly two hundred years the joy and delight of a Scotchman; 
it was sweeter to him than honey and the honey-comb. Bnt 
if we are to judge by the recent volume of Scotch sermons, 
his tastes have changed much within a half century, and what 
was once his constant diet, now rarely appears on his spirit- 
ual table; and when it does, an important number of his guest r 
are sure to decline it. 

To make a fair Unitarian discourse of extracts out of Scotch 
sermons preached a hundred years ago, would be perhaps the 
most difficult thing a Unitarian minister ever undertook, but 
it can be easily done from the volume now on our study table. 
Indeed, most of them might be read from a Liberal pulpit 
with no suspicion that they were not prepared for it. Whether 
it is a good sign or not, we notice the words "evolution," 
"development," "science," almost as frequently as in the ser- 
mons of our own ministers. There is not a hint in the whole 
book that one of the writers holds the doctrine of the trinity, 
or of eternal punishment, or biblical infallibility, while against 
the latter there are some strong passages. We have, gone very 
carefully through the volume, and find it almost wholly com- 
mendable. We should not expect to find less to criticise in a 
book written by thirteen ministers of our own household. It 
is a matter of great surprise that there are only one or two 
hints at sentiments which the Unitarian church does not re- 
ceive. There is enough philosophy here for our philosophers; 
there is enough science, or at least scientific suggestion and 
phraseology, to satisfy those who are only moderately in love 
with certain words and forms of recent scientific expression ; 
there is enough of what is called edification or exhortation to 
give them the character of genuine helpful sermons. We can 
think of readers in the Unity fellowship who would preach 
just as each of these thirteen Scotch ministers preach, and 
whose congregations consider themselves a little better served 
than any other congregations in America. We can think of 
others who preach better than the Scotchmen, even on their 
own themes. We can think of still others who preach differ- 
ently, but we are sure that all our readers will rejoice with us 
that there are to-day such clergymen as these in the church 
of Scotland. There must be large numbers of less conspicu- 
ous ministers who are in substantial accord with them, and 
the constituency which they represent must include an im- 
portant part of the religious life of the people. We are glad 
that a sweeter and warmer spirit is coming to dwell in the 
hearts of this strong race. Two centuries and more of the 
hardest Calvinism ought to suffice for so small a land. . It 
made the old Covenanters sturdy men, but the time has come 
when all except its moral elements may well be spared and 
something else take its place which has the vigor of the 
ancient faith, and a beauty which that faith never knew. 

c. c. R. 
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ASPIRATIONS OK THE WORLD. 

In literary biography, few chapters are more interesting 
than those which relate the circumstances which have given 
the impulse or bent to genius. But for the battle of Pharsa- 
lia and the consequent loss of his hereditary estate, Horace, 
as he himself tells us, would never have thought of the 
"Songs and Satires." 

Walter Scott was hunting in a drawer for some fishing- 
tackle when he came across the long-forgotten opening chap- 
ters of "Waverly," where they had lain for eight years — ever 
since he had read them to some friends, who pronounced the 
thing dull, and dissuaded him from endangering his reputa- 
tion as a poet by the writing of stories. Conceive of English 
literature without "Waverly" and its brilliant successors, and 
reflect upon the tremendous import of that fishing-party I 

Accident, surroundings, public sentiment, conscience, have 
in most instances, probably, quite as much to do with an au- 
thor's work as natural gifts and inclination. Certainly this 
was true of the good woman who has recently left us — Lydia 
Maria Child. Her published books and pamphlets are more 
than thirty in number, and it would be difficult to parallel 
from another author a list of equal length embracing such 
a diversity of titles. Indian tales, Greek and American ro- 
mances, biographies, anti-slavery works, a history of the pro- 
gress of religious ideas, are interspersed with cookery books, 
manuals for the care of the sick, books for children, for moth- 
ers, for girls, for the aged, for the freedmen. 

By nature. Mrs. Child was an artist, and it was not as a re- 
former or philanthropist that her literary career began. She 
said of herself, "My natural inclinations drew me much more 
strongly toward literature and the arts than toward reform, 
and the weight of conscience was needed to turn the scale." 
Chance determined the nature of her first effort. She was 
then (1824) a girl of twenty-two, and her brother, Rev. Con. 
verse Francis, six years her senior, and afterward Professor of 
Theology in Harvard University, was pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Watertown, Mass. In his study, one summer Sun- 
day noon, she read a review, by Dr. J. G. Palfrey, of a poem 
then well known, called "Gamoyden," in which he pointed 
out the richness of early American history in material for 
fiction. Before attending the afternoon service she had writ- 
ten the first chapter of a novel, which was finished and pub- 
lished during the year, under the title of " Hobomok ; a Tale 
of Early Times." Its success encouraged to another effort 
in a similar path, and "The Rebels; or Boston before the 
Revolution," appeared in the following year. It would not 
be fair to judge these stories by modern standards. They 
had a wonderful success at the time, however, and indeed 
were far better than most of the contemporary American fic- 
tion, for Hawthorne had published nothing that he was will- 
ing to acknowledge, and Irving and Cooper were still new 
names. 

The next ten years were passed in peaceful and continuous 
literary labors, which added honor to her name and money to 
her purse. Then came a momentous period in our national 
history. The anti-slavery agitation began ; societies were 
forming, notwithstanding the social ostracism entailed by 
membership; Garrison was publishing the Liberator, and Nat 
Turner's insurrection bad electrified Southern society. Mrs. 
Child was a woman of too broad and sympathetic a nature to 
ignore the great questions of this eventful time. She aban- 
doned the safe and pleasant paths of her choice to follow 
Sidney's injunction, " Look into thy heart and write," and in 



1838 published "An Appeal for that class of Americans 
called Africans." 

This was an act demanding an amount of moral courage 
almost inconceivable now. In the words of Miss Martineau, 
1839: " Mrs Child was a lady of whom society was exceed- 
ingly proud before she published her Appeal, and to whom 
society has been extremely contemptuous ever since." 1 1 was 
the first anti-slavery work ever printed in America, in book 
form, and it had a very important influence upon public sen- 
timent. For the next fifteen years, either as editor or author, 
her pen was frequently engaged on the same subject, and 
always with an earnestness and dignity, which carried much 
weight. 

The most arduous, intellectual labor of her life, was " The 
Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages," in 
three volumes, published in 1855. At the close of the work 
she gave a Kst of seventy-one English and seven French 
authorities consulted in its preparation ; for six years it had 
been her chief occupation, but it barely paid expenses. How 
ever, her "Frugal ^lousewife" had now reached its thirty 
third edition. 

In examining her latest work, "Aspirations of the World, ' 
we fancy that it may have been growing ever since this period. 
For an authority of such excellence as this could never have 
come through hasty or unconsidered selection. Time must 
be the ultimate judge of what is fittest to be preserved among 
the wise, the beautiful, the noble sayings of the world. When 
the collection is small, the difficulties of selection are increased 
rather than diminished, but Mrs. Child's taste and judgment 
have made this little volume of 276 pages more satisfactory 
than many of the more pretentious similar works. Her pur- 
pose is sufficiently declared in the introduction : 

" I have had but one object, and that a very simple one ; 
namely, to show that the fundamental laws of morality and 
the religious aspirations of mankind have been strikingly sim- 
ilar always and everywhere." 

In this endeavor she shows no preference for distinctively 
Christian sayings, and, what is, perhaps, quite as much to the 
purpose, no prejudice against them. " I have selected from 
the best portions of other religions, and I have done the same 
with regard to our own. There has been some unfairness in 
our manner of representing the Sacred Books of nations out- 
side of Christianity. The poorest specimens of their Holy 
Writings have been frequently brought into comparison with 
the best of ours. We have been prone to quote their enormous 
miracles, their wearisome repetitions, their devout rhapsodies 
1 without meaning, to us), and their seemingly idolatrous rit- 
uals, as specimens of the kind of spiritual food which satisfies 
the best minds among them. But when we wish to intro- 
duce our own Sacred Book to those who are unacquainted 
with it, we instinctively present to them sublime passages 
from Isaiah or the Psalms ; the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Prodigal Son, the Benediction on little Children, and the 
Angels' Song of peace on earth, and good-will toward men." 

The selections are grouped under twenty-nine different 
heads, foilowed by brief but clear accounts of the Sacred Books 
of the world. Perhaps, among these topics, (if one might 
venture to guess from the evidences) she found special delight 
in Truth and Work ; at any rate, such is the testimony of her 
life. Under Inspiration there are eight quotations ; one from 
the Persian Zoroaster, one each from the three Grecians, 
Bias, Socrates and Plato, one from the Talmud, two from 
Bettina von Arnim, and one from Mrs. Browning. Only one 
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of these exceeds one sentence in length, yet it would be diffi- 
cult to find eight nobler utterances upon this intangible 
theme. Excellencies of this nature are so numerous as to 
preclude particularization. The defects of the book are few. 
It is somewhat puzzling, for example, to understand why 
Emerson, Beecher, Parker, Goethe, etc., are vaguely located 
in " 19th Century, A. C", while such extremely uncertain and 
much-disputed dates as the births of Moses and Buddha are 
placed with precision, the former at 1571 B. C, the latter at 
627 B. C. 

It is a book likely to be enriched with many marginal 
notes by appreciative readers, for making all allowance for 
diversity of individual taste, there is something here for 
every one. a. b. mcm. 

Quincy, 111. 



^HE jj^XCHANGE ^ABLE, 

F. B. C. 



The Free Lance, a new-comer welcomed to our table re- 
cently, thinks " the coming man will vote for the man who 
does not want office, and he will give a wide berth to the man 
who wants to nurse his hands at the people's expense. The 
political vampire has very nearly run his race in this country." 

Woman's Journal. — Bessie B. Hunt has an article on 
"Girls and Matrimony" in the October 2d number of this 
paper, which girts will do well to read. 

"Girls are blamed for their perfectly transparent little 
manoeuvres to bring about for themselves a trousseau and 
wedding, while there is no demand upon which society is so 
implacable as in demanding husbands of its young women. 
A late article in the Norfolk Evening Pott asks for an edu- 
cational scheme that shall keep this idea of their domestic 
functions still more before them, by making it the end toward 
which their education shall tend. 

"There are some reasons why it does not seem wise to 
have a separate course of instruction for young women, as 
such, with a view to giving them matrimony for an occupa- 
tion. First, there is a great deal of dread uncertainty hang- 
ing over the outlook. Marriage is by no means one of the 
sure things of this life. After years spent in a preparation to 
perform the duties it entails, a violent attack of small-pox 
might ruin one's prospects for life, and render their education 
practically useless. A quarrel, a mischievous brother, the 
sudden appearance of a more fascinating girl, are things, 
though trifles in themselves, that hold the balance of matri- 
mony, and keep in suspense the young woman whose life-work 
must depend upon its consummation." 

The Independent, in its column of *' Fine Arts," says : 
" The Ladies' Art Association of New York opened its four- 
teenth season by a meeting at the residence of one of its 
members in Rutherford Park, N. J., on September 18. Two 
interesting original papers were read, their subjects being, 
'The Decorative Artist and his Relation to Society' and 
' American Tiles.' The annual art sale and exhibition has 
been postponed until the first week in December, on which 
occasion no foreign work will be sold or exhibited, the object 
of the Association in holding this display being not only to 
promote the interests of women artists, but of American art 
and art industries as well. All women artists of the country 



are invited to send their works to this exhibition, full par- 
ticulars of which can be obtained by addressing the chairman 
of the arrangement committee, at No. 24 West 14th St., in 

this city." " The committee in charge of the Edgar Allan 

Poe memorial has decided to have it take the form of a bas- 
relief in bronze. The design is the scene of ' The Raven,' 
with the poet as the hero, the figure being of life size. It is 
proposed to place this memorial in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in this city, and a competition of sculptors will prob- 
ably be instituted." 

— The same paper is responsible for the following, and we 
repeat, " What's the use " : " What's the use — what on earth, 
we say, is the use of talking about art culture in San Fran- 
cisco, when it is an open secret that a certain rich mining 
man recently sent to Florence for a copy of the Venus of 
Milo; and, when the statue was delivered, actually sued the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company for mutilating a work of 
art, and, what is more, recovered large damages." 

The Index.— The following is from the pen of " Thinou," 
the New York correspondent of the Index: " It is a piece 
of pleasant information to all who are interested in the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, and especially to those who listen 
to Dr. Adler's eloquent words and thoughts, to be notified, 
as was your correspondent to day, that the regular meetings 
of the society will be resumed on Sunday, Oct. 18. Chicker- 
mg Hall is again to be occupied. A pleasant feature of the 
renewal of intercourse and teaching is the fact that Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch, the well-known conductor and composer, it 
to be conductor of the music for the next year. The choir 
will be greatly strengthened ; and the musical part of the 
services will without question be equal, in its way, as fitting 
accompaniment to the earnest harmony of Dr. Adler's speech 
and thought. The work of the society has scarcely been in- 
termitted during the recess. Its larger activity commences 
at once, and will be steadily enlarged. The scope of labor 
has greatly improved; and, during the heated season, the 
system of district nurse visiting and care, which has grown 
out of the Ethical Society's training hospital, has been found 
very valuable in alleviating much distress, and oft-times in 
preventing suffering among the poorest classes. There is 
great heartiness of support, and I may fairly say that Dr. 
Adler and the active members all feel greatly encouraged in 
the work of secular righteousness which they have so de- 
votedly undertaken. The Ethical School, it is announced to 
members, will admit all children from the age of twelve up- 
wards, for whom application is made by October 1. In many 
ways, it is apparent that the large sweep of Dr. Adler's influ- 
ence is becoming more distinctly apparent ; and we may ex- 
pect to find that even Chickering Hall will be too small to 
hold those who may desire to hear him." 

The Woman's Journal rejoices over the return of Anna 
Dickinson to the lecture field, and says it is "even less a 
matter of surprise than of congratulation, both to the young 
lady herself and the fortunate lyceums that secure her elo- 
quence. Miss Dickinson was the acknowledged queen of the 
platform, and as she comes to her own again the prospective 
brilliancy of the lecture season this year glows with added 
lustre. The lyceum lists show a galaxy of the old names this 
season — Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Wendell 
Phillips, Gough, Beecher, and others, whose names touch ut 
into the old magic and enthusiastic responsiveness," 
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THE REVIEWS. 

The October Fortnightly Review : — It contains no relig- 
ious articles. Swinburne writes of "A Century of English 
Poetry," evidently a misapplied title, for he hardly mentions 
any one but Dryden and Pope. There is a sprinkling of good 
ideas vigorously expressed, as is his habit, but the piece lacks 
point, system, coherency. " Political Economy in the United 
States." by Mr. Leslie, is a very fair description of the 
economic writers and writings of this country. The essayist 
predicts that America will yet take an active part in the final 
settlement of these great questions. 

The October Blackwood' t Magazine: — Nothing does more 
stalwart service for the Creed among the common people than 
the French Revolution. When the prthodox clergyman has 
to deal with skepticism, he points to the Reign of Terror as 
the horrible result of infidelity, and reads out of it an em- 
phatic warning against Unbelief; while, in fact, it was the 
unreason and hypocrisy of the church that created the ter- 
ror-, of the Revolution, which, as a movement, illustrates the 
blessings conferred upon humanity by rationalism. Every 
liberal preacher ought to take the French Revolution for his 
subject at least once a year. There is nothing more neces- 
sary for the establishment of rational religion than the devel- 
opment of the historic sense. "Society and the Salons before 
the Revolution," is a very readable article, which furnishes, 
though conservative in tone, some interesting material re- 
specting this great subject The other articles in this Black- 
wood's illustrate the dull mediocrity which characterizes this 
periodical, relieved semi-annually by an article of remarkable 
brilliancy. 

The October Contemporary Review : — The Duke of Argyll 
writes of '* Man's Place in the Unity of Nature." He says 
but little more than to affirm (hat man is included in the 
unity of nature. We miss the vigor and freshness that char- 
acterized the author's " Reign of Law." There is an article 
by Justice Fry, on '• Theology and Materialism," which con- 
tains nothing to justify its existence. " Recent Speculations 
on Primitive Religion," is interesting as a summary of the 
current views of Mueller.Tyler, Spencer, Schultze and Caspari 
— Teile is not mentioned — rather than from any ideas which 
its author, John Kae, presents. "Galileo and the Roman 
Inquisition," by Prof. Reusch, is the solid article in this num- 
ber. It is an admirable resume of the whole subject, giving 
the results of Gebler's and Epinois' researches, by whom the 
long withheld documents at Rome have very recently been 
published. This article corrects a number of popular fal- 
lacies about Galileo. It is well written, and presents the sub- 
ject in clear outlines. Its perusal stirs our hearts with a 
variety of emotions. We feel pity for the weak Galileo, who 
disowned his own convictions; indignation at the church 
that exerted its power with such malice to stifle discovery, 
and gratitude that growing reason has secured the large free- 
dom which we possess. 

The October Modern Review : — Prof. Kuenen completes 
bis article on the " Critical Method," by giving illustrations 
of its workings as applied to the book of Daniel, and to the 
three versions of the character of David. These two sub- 
jects, though treated in brief, are worked out with admirable 
clearness. The candor and vigor of this eminent biblical 
critic deserve hearty praise. Dr. Carpenter, in " Nature and 
I .aw," protests against that habit of incomplete thinking and 



of loose phraseology which is 'current in some scientific quar-> 
ters. He seeks to rescue the word "law" from the confusion 
of ideas by which it has been surrounded. His theme is this : 
" Natural Laws" simply express the order of nature ; hence, 
to speak of laws governing phenomena is absurd : and when 
we trace the laws of a phenomenon, we do not explain its 
causes. This criticism is just, though not new. " Law," in 
science, has a historical, not a dynamic significance. It is 
not the law of growth that makes the plant grow : it is the 
record of a process. " The Religious Drama," by William 
Binns, is very interesting and suggestive reading. The author 
shows not only a familiarity with the facts of his theme, but 
a clear comprehension of religious development in its broad 
relations, and a keen sympathy for nobility wherever found. 
The book reviews'are especially good — notably those on Re- 
nan's "Hibbert Lectures," Conway's "Demonology," which 
is quite severely criticised, and Lankester's " Degeneration." 
We notice with pleasure a genial review of Mr. Savage's 
" Talks about Jesus." " We cordially thank Mr. Savage for 
his seasonable and attractive little book." J. h. c. 



With aching hands and bleeding feet' 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish 'twere done ; 
Not till the hours of light return, 
All we have built do we discern. 

— M. Arnold. 
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CHANGING, 

AND THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 



BY W. C. GANNETT. 



(The refe re n c e s are to the one-volume "Works," Amer. Edition, 
and the new one-volume " Life," of Channinfr.) 

Lesson XII. 

Channing at Home. 

1. His Face. 

And now, to end these Lessons on Channing and the Unita- 
rian Movement, take his picture, the one in the " Life," and say 
what you see in it. It was painted three years before his death. 
Wide, thinking brows, the hair straying over; deep, large, 
earning eves; firm, straight nose; lips shut almost tightly; 
ollowed cheeks and strong chin. A chiselled face, strong, yet 
delicate,— is it not ? Quiet through self-restraint,— through long 
habits of self restraint, one would say. And there is some 
great and special thought behind that gaze : if he is looking at 
any person, he is looking through the person into his thought. 
You would feel serious and a little awed to meet this man ; but 
you would remember him, and would feel sure he was a man who 
did Right. — Do you not see something like all this in the face ? 
{Life, 67170a.) 

{A Talk on Faces as shaped by character and revealing Life. Take 
Channlnjr's picture with you to the claim.) 

2. A Lire-long- Invalid. 

If you do, the face tells you the truth about the man. Con- 
stant languor, well resisted, has been the chisel ; he is quiet 
through long self- restraints ; there is a great thought constant in 
him; and people were made solemn by him. The "burden of half- 
health " was his from early manhood. " To deliver a short sermon 
without suffering," he esteemed *' among the very happy events " 
of his life. Says a friend, discribing a visit to his home ; "One 
cup of black tea and one slice of brown toast was all that he 
could bear for breakfast,— the life long penalty he paid for an 
atrempt to live on too little food when be first became a student 
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of divinity, and thought thus to save the necessity of bodily ex- 
ercise, and so redeem time for study. The effect was an in- 
curable disease. He said, when telling me this, 'I learned by 
this natural penalty the sacredness of the laws of the phys- 
ical system ; that they, too, are the laws of God. Not being 
able to eat enough to support a man's body, I am unable to 
use my mind except for a small portion of the day. Of course 
there is compensation.' " (Miss Peabody's " Reminiscences " 
etc., p. 327 ) — This is one of the lessons of Channing's life. 
And a second is the way in which he saved and used the rem- 
nants of his body, with a sort of religious parsimony, for the 
good of men. — " A shattered constitution. (Lift, 635-638*) — 
"A pain-cure." (Life, 024.) 

(Tit Tali. What was his " Compensation ?" —The duty of health- 
keeping. What did Jesus mean by saying so often, Tiy tint art forgrvtn 
titt, when he made people better in tHeir bodies ? — The "laws'* punish 
ignorance like sin : is it punUkmtnt ?— Which is worse, to break your 
own constitution or your land's ? The latter is a sort of a High Treason, 
is it not?} % 

3. His Home. 

But he was abundantly sheltered. When thirty-four years 
old, he married his cousin Ruth; and this love gave him a hap- 
py and wealthy home, kept simple by preference ; and children 
came to make it happier. At forty-four, his people gave him 
a young colleague, full of energy, who gradually relieved him 
of almost all the pulpit and the parish-work. From this time 
on (1824-1842) Channing led more and more a thinker's life, 
slowly putting his cleared " views " into the " Works " which 
have lived after him. — a recluse, yet a philanthropist. Old 
friends remember him oftenest, perhaps, as a slight figure at 
the fireside corner of his parlor, or slowly walking, cloaked, in 
the sunny streets around the Common. 

He had two homes, — the winter-home, of course, in Boston ; 
but the early summer and late autumn found him in the beauty 
and country quiet of " Oakland," near his Newport birth-place. 
In either place you could have watched him at the study-table. 
"He studies pen in hand, and his book is crowded with folded 
sheets of paper," — to hold not notes of the reading so much as 
thought-germs started by the reading, and the secretary is full 
of the little packages, sorted, filed and titled. When writing, 
first comes the careful skeleton ; then a quick rough draft ; 
then the exaggerations are struck out ; and then, at last, with 
all made clear and true to his own mind, the even flow of com- 
position. No word to go to print until he felt sure of the sifted 
truth of his "great thoughts." "Great thoughts," he called 
them with a happy and growing consciousness that it was his 
vocation to think and utter them. " In my pen, paper, and a 
few books I have all the apparatus I need for the great objects 
of life. This is the happiness of every man who has proposed 
the discovery and diffusion of great ti uths as his end ; ana, in a 
better age this happiness will be a general possession." (Life, 
691.)— "On marriage." (Life, 322.) — "A child." (325.)— "A 
wife's property." (320,676.) — " Spending one's whole income." 
(675.)— "His reading and writing habits" (681-2, 300.)— "The 
fame he sought." (688.) 

(A Talk on Intellectual Conscientiousness: duty in thinking clearly, 
and stating exactly, nnd looking at the other side. The way this makes 
the mind grow. {Lift, 45 J.) If you never print, do you ever talk?) 

4- Among Friends. 

To these two homes he loved to welcome friends. It was the 
rule at " Oakland " to keep the guest-rooms full, old and young. 
And Dr. Channing was the sunshine in the house, - of the kind 
that made the little visitor exclaim, smiling through tears, " O, 
this is heaven ! " But if scarcely a child with children, still 
less was he a man among men. He was shy of them ; and 
men were shy of him. He had many friends who reverenced, 
few wtto knew him well. The very ministers had a stiff time 
when their meeting fell at his house. "His truthfulness made 
an interview solemn as a visit to the shrine of an oracle." "A 
conversation with him was often an event in life. I remember 
conversations with him. I remember single phrases, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, as having made upon me an 
impression beyond the effect of whole volumes of moral dis- 
quisition. Dr. Dewey, who said this, calls " preaching the 
great action, conversation the ordinary action, of his life. It 
was not his relaxation, but his action:" for with the right com- 
panion all the day long, without ever slackening or turning 
aside to ordinary and common-place talk he would pursue 
high themes of philosophy and religion and life. " Always he 
seemed to have a thought beyond everybody's thought that he 
conversed with." And yet he was noted for his listening, his 



singular deference to younger minds, his eager expectant relish 
for the fresh thought they might bring him.— "A day in the 
Boston home." (Life, 681-5.) — "A day at Oakland," (663-6.) 
— "In conversation." (660-2, 671, 690.) — " Single phrases." 
(662, 672, 674.)— « Friends." (609, 663.)— - Not cold, but self- 
disciplined." (643, 663.) 

(A Tali on Personal Magnetism,— what make* It? But what made 
the Kentuckian who had never seen him imagine Channing- "six feet 
high at least and strong-limbed as a giant? "—Can a person be stiff with 
himself ? What did the person mean who said of Dr. Channing that 
" he was kept from the highest goodness by hi* love of rectitude f") 

5. His Delight in Nature. 

We must read his letters, not his colorless sermons, to know 
that Channing had a poet hidden in him ; that, for instance, 
" no spot on earth had helped to form me so much as that 
beach ; " that every hour he was apt to leave his writing to 
visit the flowers in the garden ; that the sunset was a holy hour 
with him, spent quietly at upper windows in the city, on a cer- 
tain garden path at "Oakland." Perhaps he saw God too 
plainly through the beauty, to let the poet grow. Nature to 
him was parable too quickly ; read what the dandelion's globe 
suggests to him, or the " undertone " upon the sea-shore. (Life, 
694, 626.), or this, — his u news : " "You want to hear our news, 
but the best and happiest life is that which gives nothing to 
speak of. My life is more and more inward, and this cannot 
be thrown into the shape of news. How can I convey to you 
the music of the trees this moment in my ear, made by a fresh 
south wind after a shower last night ? And yet this is one of 
my events. Do you understand me, when I say that this solid 
earth and all that it contains seem to roe more and more ev- 
anescent at the very moment that they reveal to me the Ever- 
lasting ? " (Life, 650, Also, 693, on the whereabouts of new 
Creations.) 

(Tit Tali,— ft such a man a poet, or aw/a-poet t Can there be poetry 
without pictures, —as "songs without words?" Is it when there is 
much, or little, "imagination?" One of "the poetic order of philoso- 
phic minds," Channing has been called. But other* say " no philoso- 
pher," and the " poef'hardly shows. What wat he, then ?) 

6. His Last Tears 

were his happiest years. The Talk one summerday in 1842 fell 
on the question, which period of life is happiest : they turned 
to him : he smiled and answered that he thought it " about sixty. " 
"I am too serious," he had often owned with pain ; but now he 
could write, "I think the ice melts." His friends noted the 
gradual freeing of his manner, the growing delight in life, in 
earth, in men. "The longer I live, the morel enjoy." "I 
neverjhoped so strongly and so patiently : this in the era of isms, 
when Abolitions, Transcendentalism, Communities, were in the 
air. A patient hope ; a quiet, peaceful cheer, "not made up of 
Hashes, but shining gently, steadily." His boyhood he looked 
backed on as a darkened time ; his age he felt as an increasing 
youth. The last summer was probably the very happiest and 
youngest he had spent on earth Leaving his seashore, he 
spent it, for once, among the hills. When the first of August 
came, the villagers gathered to hear him celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the then recent Emancipation of the slaves in the West 
Indies. And his last words in public were a joyful prophecy 
of their sure Emancipation in his own land through the growing 
reverence for man as Man, — his " one sublime idea." " Mighty 
powers are at work in the world. Who can stay them ? God's 
word has gone forth, and 'it cannot return to him void.' A new 
comprehension of the Christian spirit, a new reverence for hu- 
manity, a new feeling of brotherhood, and of all men's relation 
to the common Father, — this is among the signs of our times. 
We see it : do we not feel it ? Before this all oppressions are 
to fall." (" Growing old." Life, 651-3.) "Never such hope." 
(454.) "The last summer." (689.98.) 

Then came a journey a little farther among the hills ; and 
there, with the light of a sunset on his face, he died. His last 
words, caught by a friend, were, "I have received many mes- 
sages from the Spirit" 
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These lessons on "Channing and the Unitarian Movement** 
are probably soon to be' continued by a similar series on 
Theodore Parker and the Critical and Transcen- 
dental Movements in America. 
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A NEW CHURCH FOR ANN ARBOR. 

The National Unitarian Conference when it re- 
solved to raise $ 10,000 to help build a new church 
at Ann Arbor, recognized an important principle in 
social science as well as in religions economy, — a 
principle too often neglected by misssionary socie- 
ties, viz : That the intelligent need religion as well 
- as the ignorant. Knowledge without conscience is a 
dangerous thing. Christianity has devoted itself so 
assiduously to the poor, the ignorant and the vicious 
that it is in imminent danger of losing its hold on 
the intelligent and prosperous. There is a perish- 
ing upper class as well as a needy lower class. 
" Had Christianity taken half the pains to evangel- 
ize me before I committed the crime as it has since, 
I never would have come to this," said a man on 
his way to the gallows in this city a few years ago. 
It is well then to bring the noblest religious influ- 
ences to bear upon the noblest elements of society 
daring the most impressible years. This is why 
the Unitarians have their missionaries at Ithaca, 
Ann Arbor, Madison and Iowa City and ought to 
have one at Lawrence, Kan., and Lincoln, Neb., 
the University towns of the West. This is why a 
new church is to be built this year at Ann Arbor, 
and another we hope next year at Madison. The 
raising of this fund has been intrusted to the follow- 
ing committee: Revs. Brooke Herford, Chicago; 
T. B. Forbush, Detroit ; Robert Collyer, New York ; 
M. J. Savage and Charles G. Wodd, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, and the editor of 
this paper. Ann Arbor was to raise 13,000 before 
the committee were to begin their work. It already 
has raised £3,500, so that the task is fairly in the 
hands of the committee. Ex-Gov. Bagley, of De- 
troit, has been asked to act as treasurer. An active 
canvass among the friends in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and other points is 
to be instituted at once by the committee, and early 
in January J. LI. Jones is to visit the East to com- 
plete the task. Meanwhile let the friends realize 
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that this is a national interest. Let the many 
alumni in whose ears the thrilling voice of Charles 
H. Brigham is still ringing, the believers in a relig- 
ion that is in sympathy with latest science and 
broadest culture, those who have hopes and interests 
vested in boys and girls who are yet to be trained, 
those who believe in the Talmudic maxim that 
" The world is saved by the breath of the school 
children," lend a hand. Don't wait to be invited. 
Let a few give much and many give a little. 

Wanted, fifty men and "women in the West who 
will give $100 each, one hundred men and women 
who will give $25 each, and two thousand five hun- 
dred men, women nd children who will give $ 1 
each and the task is accomplished, and let it all be 
done by the first of February. Send subscriptions 
to any one of the above committee and you will 
receive the treasurer's receipt for the same. All 
donations will also be acknowledged in these col- 
umns. 

A WORD TO THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 

Tennyson's drama of " Harold " is a bit of read- 
ing we would commend to the President elect as a 
preparation for his new administration. There he 
will learn the first great need in our politics — viz : 
a new emphasis of personal morality. Individual 
purity has too long been ignored as an element in 
statesmanship. 

" The simple, silent, honest man 
Is worth a world of tonguesters" ; 
" Not even for thy sake, brother, would I lie" ; 

" Evil for good, it seems, 
Is oft as childless of the good as evil for evil," 

says Harold. 

The second need in our politics is to elevate the 
dignity of democratic simplicity rather than to ape 
the tawdry extravagance of monarchical pretension. 
While the crowned heads of Europe are daily cut- 
ting the red tape of their environment, it ill be- 
comes American officials to assume the airs of roy- 
alty. 

A third need is, to insist that politicians shall be 
just to human nature. The politician bids fair to 
out- Calvin Calvin himself in breaking down man's 
faith in man. Let the new President not trust the 
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man who believes in universal rascality. Let him 
not advance the orator who makes us suspect every- 
body. 

" Better be a liar's dog, and hold 
My master honest, than believe that lying 
And ruling men are fatal twins, that cannot 
Move one without the other." 

A fourth need, not a Republican but a National 
administration. If the ship of State splits, it will 
be on the rock of partizanship. 

" People are made milder by just government," 
says our poet. Let our incoming President serve 
his foes as well as his friends, else he will be un- 
worthy the confidence of his people. 

A last lesson : Ignorance is a power that can be 
met only by intelligence. Let him realize that the 
only safe carpet-bagger for the South is the one 
who carries a spelling-book. The writing master 
must go before, if not behind the Returning Board, 
before a right count can be made. Reconstruction 
must begin in the school-house ; for this the moth- 
erly patience of an Abraham Lincoln is necessary. 
" We have met the enemy, and they are ours," was 
the report of the partizan on the night of the elec- 
tion, — not until they are ours by the conquests of 
morality, won into the fraternity of intelligence. 
Earth's fruitions are heaven's beginnings. The 
battle is still before us. 

" Good for good, hath at times borne a bastard 
False as William," 

says Leofwin. 

"Aye," replies Harold 
" if wisdom pared not with the good." 



SECULARIZATION OF THE STATE. 

Pursuant to a call somewhat widely circulated, 
some fifty ladies and gentlemen gathered in the 
parlors of the Grand Pacific Hotel, in this 
city, on the 15 th ult., for the purpose of considering 
the best method of a complete secularization of 
our government ; i. e., the putting of religion and 
all religious organization on the same footing, un- 
der the law, as the other interests and organizations 
of modern society. Among the existing grievances 
which this Conference sought to correct, are, prom- 
inently : 

1. The exemption of all church property from 
taxation, thus enabling denominational and sectari- 
an organizations to enjoy a monopoly unjust to the 
taxpayer that is not interested and does not believe 
in such organizations. 

2. The reading of the Protestant Bible in our 
public schools, as an act of worship, as an offence 
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to the consciences of many parents and taxpayers, 
such as Catholics, Jews, and liberal thinkers gen- 
erally. 

3. The appropriation of public funds to the 
support of sectarian chaplains in the army and 
navy and the public institutions of the government, 
regardless of the convictions and preferences of a 
large number of those to whom these are supposed 
to minister. 

4. The enforcement of Sunday laws which in- 
terfere with the free use of it by one class of citi- 
zens in the interest of another. 

The conference contained representatives dis- 
tributed from Texas to Boston, and the intellectual 
and theological range was as wide as the geograph- 
ical. There were those to whom religion, and all 
that pertains to it, is as the red rag in a Spanish 
bull-fight, — a challenge to all the combative and 
destructive indignation of their natures, while oth- 
ers came as ardent friends of religion, believing in 
it with all the intensity of their nature, and anxious 
that the religion of America should begin by being 
just, and that it should rest on its own merits ; be- 
lieving that it is strong enough to stand alone, un- 
propped by special legislation, and that in this atti- 
tude it is to accomplish its noblest works. Among 
such were to be seen at least three ministers who 
showed their interest in the movement by their 
their presence ; viz., Rev. Chas. Cravens, of Tole- 
do, the chairman of the meeting ; Rev. G. E. 
Gordon, of Milwaukee, and the editor of this paper. 
The proceedings were characterized by a moder- 
ation becoming the gravity of the subject ; only a 
provisional organization was attempted, and future 
action was wisely entrusted to a Committee of Cor- 
respondence, consisting of Prof. Denslow, of Chi- 
cago; B. F. Underwood, of Boston, and R. C. 
Spencer, of Milwaukee : this committee being em- 
powered to publish an address on this subject, and 
to call a subsequent conference. The wrongs and 
bloodshed caused by the State in the name of re- 
ligion in the past ; the present turbulent condition 
of religious politics in England and on the conti- 
nent ; the cloud already bigger than a man's hand 
on the horizon of our own country, in the shape of 
Catholic encroachment upon our public school 
money, on the one hand, and the clamor of an 
over-zealous orthodoxy to have God written in- 
to the Constitution, on the other, persuade us that 
the time has fully come when there should be at 
least one government on the face of the earth where 
the separation of Church and State should be ab- 
solute and complete, — and that that government 
should be the United States of America. 
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PROF. ROBERTSON SMITH. 

Unity readers have been interested in this learned 
Professor of the Free Church of Scotland. First, 
on account of his learned article on the Bible in 
one of the early volumes of the New Encyclopedia 
Britanuica, and then on account of the heresy trial 
which followed, which lasted a year, and then he 
was released. But alas, he was no sooner released 
than a subsequent volume appeared with his article 
on " Hebrew Language and Literature," which in- 
volved him again in a theological trial. For the 
second time he is suspended ; for the second time 
he insists on his orthodoxy, and for the second time 
the matter is to be determined by an ecclesiastical 
court. An English exchange gives a summary of 
the charges preferred. It says : 

"The committee, indeed, do not impute to Professor Smith 
the intention of assailing the integrity and authority of Scrip- 
ture in the writings they have examined, but they assert that 
the statements made by him in many particulars are such as 
are fitted, and can hardly fail, to produce upon the minds of 
readers the impression that Scripture does not present a reli- 
able statement of truth, and that God is not the author of it. 
They claim that it greatly concerns the character and credit 
of the Free Church to make it clear, in opposition to any 
such impression, that she holds firmly and will maintain the 
infallible truth and authority of Scripture as the word of 
God." 

The specific particulars in which the article offends are : 

1. " Passages in which the books of Scripture are spoken 
of in an irreverent manner." Proof: "He says that Ezra 
and Nehemiah 'are singularly destitute of literary merit.*" 

2. " Passages in which they are spoken of in such a way 
as to render it very difficult for readers to regard God as the 
author of them." Proof: "He says that two chapters of 
Isaiah 'seem to have been first published as literary broad- 
sides.' He speaks of the ' fantastic symbolic imagery' of the 
spoken prophecy revived after the exile." 

3. " Passages which naturally suggest that Scripture does 
not give an authentic narrative of facts oractual occurrences." 
Proof: " The ' Song of Solomon' is a 'lyric drama' which 
• has suffered much from interpolations.' " 

4. " Passages which discredit prophecy in its predictive 
aspect." Proof : " ' The history of Jonah is' a ' parable ;' 
Ruth is ' a graceful prose idyl ;' Eber in Genesis is not an 
actual personage, but an ' ethnological or geographical ab- 
straction.' " 

The committee seems to be actuated by a spirit 
of fairness. They have taken Prof. Smith's words 
at their plain meaning, and nothing, as it seems to 
us, but skillful pettifogging can disprove their posi- 
tion or exonerate the Professor from the charges 
of heresy. Technically, they may be wrong ; ra- 
tionally, they must be right. Prof. Smith has writ- 
ten an article, lucid, scholarly and convincing, 
when judged by the standards of rational scholar- 
ship ; but it is dark, unsatisfactory and meaning- 
less, judged by the standards of theological Pres- 



byterianism. We realize how hard it is for the Pro- 
fessor to give up a congenial and altogether useful 
position in the college. We regret that intellect 
is so hampered in Scotland that its largest expres- 
sion must needs suffer exclusion from many of the 
benefits of church and State ; but still we cannot 
see how these wrongs are to be righted by a man's 
insisting on staying where he does not belong, and 
asking the church to put a constrained meaning 
upon language that all the rest of the world under- 
stand in its free and full sense. Professor Smith is 
a Presbyterian only in the sense that Jesus was a 
member of the Jewish Synagogue, or Luther a 
member of the Catholic Church, or Wesley of the 
Episcopal Church. All honor to the diligent schol- 
ar who goes behind the creeds and discovers the 
true Genesis of the Hebrew Scripture. All honor 
also to the stalwart conscience that insists that 
words are vital in creeds as out of them, and that 
sanctity must needs ever build her altars on integ- 
rity ; aye, even to the reading of the creed. Hold 
it or kill it ; keep the house clean, or else move out 
and build a better one. When Prof. Smith accepts 
the isolation which his thoughtfulness involves, 
preferring truth rather than Presbyterianism as the 
token of his religious fellowship, the grace of the 
scholar will take upon itself the glow of a prophet. 
Then Erasmus and Luther will become blended in 
a personality diviner than either. 

" Let us speak plain : there is more force in names 
Than most men dream of : and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer if it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants tyrantt, and maintain 
That only freedom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by his grace must fall ; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth." 



"My son, be not curious, nor trouble thyself with idle 
anxieties. * * Thou shalt not need to answer for others, 
but shalt give account for thyself : * * Peace is what all 
desire ; but all do not care for the things that pertain unto 
true peace. * * My peace is with the humble and gentle 
of heart : in much patience shall thy peace be. * * Think 
not thou hast found true peace, if thou feel no heaviness; nor 
that then all is well, if thou art vexed with no adversary ; nor 
that ' to be perfect ' is to have all things done according to thy 
desire. * * Be thou of such Courage and so patient in 
! hope that when inward comfort is withdrawn thou mayest 
I prepare thy heart to suffer even greater things. * * For 
if thou attain to the complete disregard of thyself, know that 
thou shalt then enjoy abundance of peace, as great as thy 
state of sojourning is capable of." Thomas a' K em pis. 



'Deep in the heart of pain God's hand hath set 



A hidden rest and bliss." 
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This new hymn-book, as chance would have it, 
has not yet received that careful notice in any of 
our papers which its great significance demands. 
Dr. Bellows* article in a late Christian Register was 
professedly not a review of the book but of the re- 
ligious and theological position of its compilers. 
Executed in the most admirable spirit of justice 
and kindness as this article was, I am obliged to 
differ from it on one or two fundamental points, 
while recognizing a measure of truth in even its 
severest strictures. 

But to begin at the beginning. The object of 
the compilers has evidently been, apart from all 
theological considerations, to furnish in the first 
place a hymn-book which should be inexpensive as 
compared with the larger books now in use — a vol- 
ume which, by its size and price, might become a 
great aid in the Western work. This aim has been 
well attained. The page is such as to allow the 
utmost room for the printed matter, verses and 
tunes, that convenience in handling and typograph- 
ical considerations permit. The paper is of good 
quality, the proof-reading has been very thoroughly 
done, and the binding is neat and strong. But a 
hymn-book, even the smallest, will well repay, in 
length of wear, the provision of the best dress that 
should be given it ; and the high quality of the 



matter here is an additional reason for dissatisfac- 
tion with any but the best outward adornment, so 
far as this falls short of mere luxury. The external 
appearance of the volume, in paper, type and 
binding, compares very favorably now with that of 
any book of its kind ; but we may hope that its 
sale will deservedly be so large that an edition may 
be issued with paper a little heavier, and in a flex- 
ible cloth binding which would probably wear bet- 
ter than boards. The music-type, with its broken 
lines, does not compare well with the solid lines of 
the last Association book, nor with the clear type 
of the hymns below ; in such crowded tunes as 
Creation and Milton the effect upon the eye is not 
pleasant. The entire re-setting of the music ought 
to be the first improvement that a large sale should 
encourage. 

The cutting across of the pages is a most con- 
venient feature, giving the singer complete com- 
mand of every tune that is metrically suited to the 
hymn to be sung, and dispensing with the incon- 
venience of holding two books in the hand or keep- 
ing the same book open* in two places. A slight 
interference of the two parts of the page, now no- 
ticeable, could be remedied by cutting out a very 
narrow slip between the tune and the hymn, or by 
sewing the two portions a little farther apart. The 
insertion, also, in each cover, of an elastic cord to 
hold down the disconnected hymn and tune pages 
would add to the convenience of use. 

The music, so far as my limited knowledge in- 
forms me, is throughout of a high order of excel- 
lence. As large a proportion of the old dignified 
and enduring tunes have been preserved as the 
demands of the hymns would justify. No tune, of 
course, has needed to be repeated, and the new 
tunes are, in solidity and power, fit to be joined 
with the old favorites of congregational singing. 
Indeed, as Mr. Blake (we suppose it is) informs us, 
the "new music is new only to us, but is, for the 
most part, very old, and is entirely from German, 
Latin, or English sources." Experience is the one 
judge in this matter from whom there is no appeal, 
and that judge is now trying, and will try thor- 
oughly, the merits of the music before us. But I 
am inclined to suspect that Mr. Blake, with his own 
high and cultivated taste, has made too severe a 
demand on the popular ear, both by the insertion 
of too many slow and stately tunes that are un- 
familiar, and by the omission of a few quicker and 
livelier pieces which he might have put in. I de- 
test rattle and jingle in the church ; but quite a 
number of the hymns here given are properly songs, 
and do not harmonize in movement and spirit with 
the tunes assigned them ; while the general impres- 
sion made by a hasty comparison of the music of 
the Association books, larger and smaller, with 
" Unity," is of insufficient variety in the latter. 

I venture this criticism with a little more confi- 
dence because I hope that the recommendation of 
the editors in regard to the use of their admirable 
selection of anthems and choral responses for the 
congregation will be fully carried out by our West- 
ern churches. In that case, variety would properly 
allow in the hymn-tunes a larger proportion of 
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GO AND COMPEL THEM. 

HATTIK TYNG GRISWOLD. 

I made a great feast on a time, 
Of things most delightful and rare ; 

I brought from all zones of the earth, 
Freshest dainties with infinite care. 

I heaped up my board till it groaned 
With its weight and its wealth of good cheer, 

And never was feast such as mine, 
But time passed and no guest did appear. 

Then my heart was indignant and hot, 
For such waste of all the world's best, 

And I cried, "Go, compel them to come, 
In spite of themselves to be blest." 

But those who unwillingly came. 
And ungratefully sat at my board. 

No blessing received from the feast, 
And no gratitude hence could afford. 

And I learned, though with sorrow and shame. 
That no matter how fondly I yearned 

To aid and to bless other lives — 
That to evil my favors oft turned ; 

Unless in the hearts that received 
Was the want, which my favor just met. 

And that no one was ever compelled 
To come, who with blessing was met. 

UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS. 

N. P. OILMAN. 
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quicker, more song-like music. If our churches.in- 
deed, should heartily adopt the wise directions for 
the use of these noble chorals, the result will be a 
great quickening of interest in the real worshipful 
feeling of our people. We should learn from the 
success of the Episcopal body two lessons, if no 
more, that we ought in our worship to call in the 
utmost aid of music's broad and subtle power, and 
that we ought to unite the whole congregation, so 
far as possible, in responsive reading and prayer. 
" A rich and flexible service" — the hope of these 
editors — is now within reach of all our congrega- 
tions, thanks to the cleqr judgment and refined 
taste of Messrs. Gannett, Blake and Hosmer. 

We come now to the body of the book — the 
hymns. It is the simple truth, that as a selection 
of" religious poetry, " Unity Hymns" is without an 
equal in the English language for beauty of expres- 
sion and force and range of thought Putting en- 
tirely out of sight the musical use of the book, in 
the church or in the home, and regarding it merely 
as a collection of the most tender, deep and strong 
spiritual utteiances in our tongue, every religious 
mind should sincerely welcome it. Whatever fa- 
miliar strains the Methodist brother, for example, 
might here miss, he could not, unless he were the 
merest bigot, fail to rejoice in this noble anthology 
of the soul, gathered from the sweetest and truest 
poets of the past and the present. A slight ac- 
quaintance with the editors would lead one to ex- 
pect from them a compilation marked by exquisite 
taste, catholic sensibility, and exceeding thought- 
fulness. The highest expectation, so formed, is far 
outrun by the actual performance. These hymns, 
selected and original, are a glorious witness to the 
present power, in this nineteenth century, of the 
One Spirit still to persuade, uplift, inspire the feel- 
ing heart and the open mind. The force of litera- 
ture — a force humane, comforting, inciting — is felt 
here on every page, excluding the unfit word, the 
insincere phrase, the flat and tasteless verse, the 
hymn all untouched by sacred fire, and opening 
wide the door to poems beautiful in their melody, 
fearless in their honesty, true with the soul's vary- 
ing intensity, and ranging up and down the whole 
scale of devout sensibility with pure inspiration. 
Vain would be the search for words too eulogistic 
of the trained literary sense, the fine womanly ten- 
derness, the high manly piety, that have worked 
their happy result in this choice volume. I have 
looked through these hymns slowly, and more than 
once, reading the new with care and recognizing 
the old with pleasure, and for new and old I would 
return sincere thanks in behalf of its users to its 
makers, after their exacting labor of selection and 
composition. It is a golden treasury, and by its 
very height of attainment produces something of 
the same impression made by Mr. Palgrave's un- 
rivalled collection of lyric poems, an impression 
which he thus explains : " Great excellence in hu- 
man art, as in human character, has, from the be- 
ginning of things, been even more uniform than 
mediocrity, by virtue of the closeness of its ap- 
proach to Nature. A similarity of tone and manner 
will be found throughout this volume ; something 
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neither modern nor ancient, but true in all ages, 
and like the works of creation, perfect as on the 
first day." One should not be biased, then, if in 
a quick review of these hymns a certain feeling of 
monotony — oneness of tone — is produced. Like 
the Golden Treasury, this selection will, in its own 
sphere, grow more and more precious as it is read 
and re-read. 

The inimitable hand of Mr. Gannett has given a 
felicitous order of arrangement to the hymns, be- 
ginning with "Aspiration," rising through "Duty," 
"Trust" and "Blessedness"- to "The One in All," 
before whom we keep our Festivals and sing our 
words of Praise. The subdivisions are also excel- 
lently ranked. The short titles prefixed to each 
hymn, like " Morning Within," " Heart Speech,'' 
" Led," " Remolded," betray the like poetic touch. 

The range of authorship is very wide, and proves 
alike the care of the compilers' search and the 
largeness of their religious sympathy. From Ger- 
hardt, Tersteegen, Charles Wesley, Watts, Faber, 
Keble, and others, many familiar hymns have been 
retained, some of them in a better order and selec- 
tion of verses than the usual ones. King Robert's 
"Veni Sancte Spiritus" is given in an especially 
good form, as also S. Longfellow's " Holy Spirit, 
Truth Divine !" Mr. Longfellow is, so far, beyond 
comparison, the hymn-writer of the American lib- 
eral church. We should have been glad to find 
even more of his hymns than the fourteen here 
given, but criticism of omissions is out of place in 
considering a selection of this size. (I must ex- 
press surprise, however, that the compilers should 
leave out that powerful hymn of Higginson's, " To 
thine eternal arms, O God !") Observe how deep 
the spiritual sympathy, under and above all their 
theological differences, between Samuel Longfellow 
("Out of the dark the circling sphere" and " With 
wider view come loftier goal !") and Horatius So- 
nar (" Help me, my God, to speak true words to 
thee this day") as but one sign out of many of the 
pervading unity in the collection. Miss Waring 
has several hymns not in any of our denomina- 
tional books. Her " Tender mercies on my way" 
and " I ord ! a happy child of thine" are sufficient 
specimens of her purely genuine and affecting 
strain, while " Rooted" (No. 1 74) strikes a dom- 
inant tone of the whole work, that Radicalism is 
not Uprooting but Rootedness. Miss Scudder's 
" Thou Life within my life than self more near," 
is one of several which will become as precious to 
our singers in time as her " I cannot find thee" has 
already become. The twenty-one selections from 
Whittier include some of the best pieces in the vol- 
ume, like " What thou wilt, O Father, give," and a 
considerable number of others which it is a sur- 
prise to find pressed into duty, though habit may 
yet make them seem to occupy a proper place. 
Samuel Johnson's " I bless thee, Lord, for sorrows 
sent" is a fit mate for Longfellow's " I look to thee 
in every need ;" the two have never been surpassed 
as utterances of perfect trust in the Eternal. What 
is it that, to our taste at least, so plainly marks off 
even verses so loaded with thought as Johnson's 
"Life of Ages" from F. T. Palgrave'^* We name 
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thy name, O God"? The first is undeniably a 
hymn, but the second breaks down badly if read 
or sung ; Mr. Palgrave, it must be, has but a fitful 
inspiration which does not carry his thought or his 
verse so far as Mr. Johnson's intenser flame. 

Mrs. L. J. Hall gives several beautiful psalms of 
life, as that on refusing to grow old (No. 149), and 
that on service hereafter, " I would my work were 
better done." These scattered hymns, from vari- 
ous authors, are new and excellent : " We wake 
each morn as if the Maker's grace (No. 31), "New 
words to speak," " The'old, old story !" (the three 
are songs, properly, like numerous others) ; Dr. 
Clarke's " Give me, my God, to feel thee in my 
joy," well headed Divine Alchemy ; Mrs. Cheney's 
" At first I prayed for light ;" Geo. MacDonald's 
Mother and Child; Dr. Newman's "Father, in 
memory's fondest place ;" " We ask not, Father, the 
repose," and Miss Procter's " My God, I thank 
thee." Three selections from W. B. Rands are of 
uncommon power — " Father, now our prayer is 
said," " One Lord there, is all Lords above," and 
"I saw the beauty of the world." Mr. Blake's 
"Father, thou art calling" allows a choice of words 
for the majestic Nicaea, but his hymns as here 
printed often seem to lack divine afflatus, and to 
have been written too much to fit certain tunes ; 
with all their sincerity and finish, their artificial oc- 
casion is too apparent. Mr. Chadwick's high stand- 
ing as a writer of ethical and religious poetry has 
been fixed for some time; his " Duty" and " Hero's 
Grave" supply noble verses to match "Sermon- 
Thoughts," and this is, indeed, one great feature 
of the book, and will strengthen our preaching 
much if well used ; the "Song of Trust," and "Lo ! 
we stand before thee now," are hymns of the first 
order. Mr. Gannett's five contributions are all 
songs, but where in modern religious poetry shall 
we look for verses of a more subtle beauty, more 
tender, more original, than his " Listening," "Clear 
in memory's silent reaches," " The Lord is in his 
holy place," " He hides within the lily," and " The 
Stream of Faith " ? 

Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Gannett are already well- 
known, and we are not surprised by any of their 
best work here ; we know what to expect. But the 
six hymns by F. L. Hosmer will, we doubt not, be 
a welcome surprise to many, showing that we have 
in him another "singer of the liberal faith" worthy 
already of a high honor, from whom too we may 
rightly expect a more abundant harvest. His " Im- 
mortal by their deed and word," and " We pray no 
more, made lowly wise," are in Whittier's best 
vein. There are no more touching and trustful 
verses here than " O thou, in all thy might so far," 
and " O thou who art of all that is," while " One 
thought I have, my ample creed," and " O Name, 
all other names above," are almost perfect. The 
editors, in inserting a comparatively large number 
of pieces from Whittier, Lowell, Tennyson, Arnold, 
W. Blake, Emerson, Palgrave, Laighton and Was- 
son, which are in no sense hymns, and some of 
which cannot be made to sing, "half assent" to ob- 
vious objections, but " claim that one function of a 
congregational bymn is to sink great thoughts fivm 



the mind into the heart." But my persuasion is 
that it would be much better for the preacher to 
recite such verses as Arnold's " Morality," than for 
the congregation to go through the probably en- 
tirely ineffectual attempt to sing what was never 
intended to be sung. The places of these fine po- 
ems would have been better occupied by Clough's 
"O only source of all our light and life," and"0 
thou whose image in the shrine," and other hymns 
of not inferior power. The connected matters of 
the alterations made, and the too careful avoidance 
of the name of Christ, I must defer to another 
paper, in which I wish to consider the theological 
and spiritual significance of the collection. 



LUCRETIA MOTT. 



C. H. R. 



The dying injunction of George Fox, " Friends, 
mind the light," was, perhaps, never kept by any 
member of his denomination with more scrupulous 
constancy, than by this gentle woman, who closed a 
well rounded life on the eleventh of November. 

Whether the " inward light," that soul illumina- 
tion upon which the "Friends" rely for guidance,was 
given her in greater fullness than to others; or 
whether it was received by an abler mind, we can- 
not say. Certain it is that no Friend of her time has 
achieved the worthy work, the influence, or the 
position of this earnest woman ; while few women 
of the century disclose a life of more persistent and 
sustained well-doing. 

Lucretia Mott was born on the island of Nan- 
tucket, January 3, 1793. At fifteen years of age 
she taught in a boarding-school in Duchess Co., 
New York, at eighteen was married, and at twenty- 
five began to preach the tenets of the Society of 
Friends, traveling in New England, Virginia, and 
Maryland, and speaking against Intemperance and 
slavery. 

On the division of the society in 1827, she ad- 
hered to the Hicksite or Unitarian portion of it, 
believing them not only the advocates of the truer 
theology, but also more loyal to anti-slavery princi- 
ples. To these principles she was strongly devoted. 
The brand that Garrison waved so effectually was 
lighted at a fire which had burned in the Society of 
Friends -ince 1688, when the young German lawyer, 
Daniel Pastorius drafted the memorial against 
slaveholding, adopted by the Germantown Friends. 
The merit of Lucretia Mott, in this regard, was 
only constancy in upholding the views of the more 
advanced minds in her sect. But we may not for- 
get that it was a faithful upholding, during the times 
when members of the Society were assessed $4,000 
in the United States Court of her district for ob- 
structing the return of a fugitive slave. 

Says her friend Mary Grew : 

"So faithful was she in word and deed, so constant in the 
advocacy of the cause of the slave, that she endured much 
opposition from her ecclesiastical associates, and also shared 
the obloquy and persecution which was the common fate of 
abolitionists in the most perilous days of their struggle against 
a system of iniquity, fortified by church and state. None of 
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these things moved her. She counted neither ease, nor repu- 
tation, nor life dear in comparison with truth and right, and 
reverence and love for these so pervaded her sonl, that disloy- 
alty to them was simply impossible." Yet her spirit was not 
exhausted by her efforts in a single cause. 

"From youth to age," says the same affectionate chronicler, 
" she bore her testimony against all monopolies of rights and 
privileges based on sex, and eloquently and logically ad- 
vocated equal mental culture for boy and girl, man and 
woman, and equal opportunity for the exercise of all the ability 
possessed by each individual." 

But even constancy in well doing does not en- 
tirely explain t e influence and position of the 
woman in the community in which she moved. 

The power that quickened Robert Collyer in the 
hammer factory, and won Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
to public life ; that drew scholars and travelers of 
distinction to her home, and the book tribute of 
authors to her table, that stamped throughout her 
neighborhood the mark of respectability upon the 
radical views she held, relates to a combination of 
qualities of which a broad intellect and sunny tem- 
perament had their appropriate share. The eighty 
eight years of her life were full of work, and its 
close has no more call for sorrow than the calm and 
cheerful sunset of a noble day. 



CJoNFEr\ENCES. 



THE CONGREGATIONAL FOURTH TRIENNIAL COUNCIL 

has recently convened at St. Louis. It was expected that it 
would be a session of great importance, if not of much 
length and controversy. But it disappointed the expectation, 
to use the words of our neighbor, the Alliance, " by meeting 
with fear and trembling, adjourning somewhat suddenly, and 
then taking a long breath." The question of polity, whether 
the Congregational churches are to be independent societies 
to be advised, or obligated societies to be governed by the 
binding legislation of the body, and that of reforming 
the creed of the body, were the impending questions. The 
former the council skillfully dodged ; the latter it ingeniously 
postponed by referring the matter to a committee of twenty- 
five, with a request that they " publish their conclusion." 

" ASSOCIATED CHARITIES" CINCINNATI. 

The Cincinnati Associated Charities recently held its first 
annual meeting, at which an encouraging exhibit was made. 
It was introduced by a Conference of Charities, with morning 
and afternoon session and a public meeting in the evening. 
At the morning session a report on " Tenement Houses" was 
read and discussed, and a brilliant paper on " Heredity as a 
Cause of Pauperism, Vice and Crime" was read by Rev. G. E. 
Gordon of Milwaukee, and led to an animated debate. The 
main part of this paper was printed in the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial. In the afternoon an admirable address on "The 
Organization of Charity in Cities" was given by Rev. Oscar 
McCulloch, of Indianapolis, that earnest worker in the cause 
of a wise philanthrophy. and gave rise to another earnest dis- 
cussion, in which several clergymen of the Episcopal, Con- 
gregational and other churches, and a number of prominent 
laymen and laywomen took part. In the evening the work 
of the Cincinnati Society was presented by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, and addresses made by the Mayor of Cincinnati, 
who presided, ex-Gov. J. D. Cox, Rabbi Max Lilienthal, Dr. 
Byers, Sec'y of the State Board of Charities, Revs. Gordon | 



and McCulloch, and others. So ended a most brilliant series 
of meetings which did much to enlighten and strengthen the 
new system in this city. As a proof of this, a Jewish lady 
just deceased has left $500 in trust to one of the district so- 
cieties of the Cincinnati Associated Charities, the interest 
to be used for small loans to deserving persons, c. w. w. 

WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. 

The Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and Independent 
Societies held its twenty-seventh session in All-Souls Church, 
Janesville. Mr. Herford opened the Conference on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 9, with his sermon, fast becoming famous, on 
" The Small End of Great Problems." On Wednesday, Mr. 
Gordon, of Milwaukee, discussed with force and candor the 
important subject of the potency and value of our general 
biennial conference and its relation to the A. U. A. There 
was a paper also by Mr. C. J. Adams, of Crystal Lake, 111., 
who has recently followed his head and heart out of tradi- 
tional heterodoxy into a better and more rational religion, as 
we think. We missed Dr. Kerr and Mrs. Olympia Brown, 
and also Hon. James A. Howe, the President of the Confer- 
ence. Our Missionary and Secretary, Mr. Jones, gave a sketch 
of "Our Cause" in Wisconsin, its condition, prospects, etc., 
in which his usual familiarity with the field was evident and 
instructive. This leading of practical thought seemed to re- 
cur constantly throughout the Conference like a theme in a 
musical composition. Certainly it inspired the platform meet- 
ing of Wednesday evening, which was one of uncommon 
spirit and vigor: Messrs. Gordon, Blake, Herford, Elder and 
Simmons were the speakers, with Jones presiding and speak- 
ing some very earnest and serious closing words to the people 
of that little church of whom he is as much bereaved as they 
of him. Let them pluck up courage, gird themselves and go 
earnestly on with their work, for " the past at least is secure ;" 
it remains to make the future worthy of the past. On Thurs- 
day, Mr. Gordon, on "Lend-a-Hand Clubs," gave wisdom 
enough and developed plans enough to stock half a dozen 
industrious brotherhoods. Mr. Elder, of Lexington, Mass., 
but yielding we believe to the attraction of this magnetic 
West, discoursed of " Man," a wide subject, but narrowed by 
the speaker to a discussion of bad traits as perversions of good 
ones, so that there is no evil thing in man except the bad use 
of a good thing. This is encouraging and need not be ener- 
vating ; for it's hard enough to break up the bad uses, especially 
in the only permanent way, by replacing them with good ones. 
Mr. Simmons gave us a full and careful study of the gospels 
as to the ideas held by Jesus, showing that he held and taught 
none of those now called the bases of Evangelical Christianity. 
There was a discussion on Sunday School Work, led by Mr. 
Jones. The closing sermon Thursday evening, by Mr. Blake, 
of Quincy, was a very simple statement of "Some Things to 
be Sure of," and of the preponderance of our knowledge over 
our ignorance because of the great and everlasting value of 
our moral knowledge. A feature of the Conference, and a 
very delightful one, was the Sunday School meeting on Thurs- 
day evening at 4:30 o'clock, in all respects like the usual Sun- 
day session except that the time was shorter and the place 
usually occupied by class lessons was filled with short talks 
to the children by Messrs. Blake, Gordon and Adams. We 
believe in these children's meetings at our Conferences : the 
part of the children in the church is at once so large, so im- 
portant and so tender that no Conference is quite complete 
that does not quicken itself and encourage them by inviting 
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their presence. In fact we hardly like the word invite; the 
children seem to be in church and Conference by as much 
right as the elders. The hospitality of the people was hearty, 
and the Wednesday evening social supper at the church kept 
all the delegates together and afforded a feast of fraternity. 

J. v. B. 

IOWA CONFERENCE. 

We western secretaries are accused of throwing such a 
glamour over our conferences that they loom up out of all 
proportion, and when eastern friends come to us with *' Great 
Expectations," they find only a little handful of men and 
women, and are disappointed. We of Iowa have never had 
the strength of numbers. How could we, starting three 
years ago, with only two established churches and five min- 
isters in all the State? "The magnificent distances" of the 
west do not favor large reinforcements from sister States. 
And yet we are not conscious of having ever exaggerated the 
importance and vitality of one of our little semi-annual gath- 
erings. We do not meet for mutual admiration, or merely to 
have a good and profitable time, but to earnestly consider 
ways and means of lighting up our beautiful State with the 
glow and glory that fills our own souls. When we meet in a 
small town like Humboldt, the presence of perhaps a score of 
earnest strangers creates a sufficient ripple in the community 
to insure a full house, for the evening service at least. But 
when our place of assembling is a river town, one of these 
intense commercial centres where Mammon is the acknowl- 
edged king, we cannot hope to attract a crowd, even with 
most diligent advertising. 

And so with our recent conference at Iowa City. If this 
gathering stood for nothing beyond the actual number of 
citizens who attended its sessions, and heard the able papers 
and strong uplifting sermons that were given, we might feel 
that the individual expenditure of time and money was hardly 
justified. Even with the fact that the daily and weekly 
papers generously made room for all of the reports we chose 
to send them, including even some entire papers and sermons, 
in western parlance, "it would hardly pay." 

But when a group of earnest men and women, who have 
taken the universe into their souls and wrestled with the 
great problems that confront civilization to-day, come from 
their scattered outposts, with all their burdens, to a com- 
mon altar, and there mingle their best thought and highest 
aspiration, it stands for that which rises above crowds and 
present results, and allies itself with the eternal. It stands 
for a renewed consecration-, for a fresh anointing, and for a 
happier adjustment of means to ends. And so, at Iowa City 
"we sat together in heavenly places." The apparent features 
of our feast were, first, a strong, stimulating sermon from 
Rev. E. S. Elder, on " The Value of Life," the true founda- 
tions, the eternal verities upon which we must rest if we hope 
to make it worth living. The universal tendency to build 
upon the shifting sands of the external — upon appetite, pas- 
sion and the restless quest for happiness, until, with the sated 
Jewish monarch, we sum up all as "vanity of vanities," was 
strongly depicted ; and over against it the better way, the 
way to unshaken peace and rest. 

The Devotional meeting of Tuesday, as led by Rev. J. V. 
Blake, was a gentle drawing toward the Holy of Holies, and 
all who were present felt their faces glow with the radiant 
glimpse they had caught of divine realities. Then came the 
Business Session, with an address from President Clute, full 



of the undaunted courage that has characterized the Iowa 
work, and a report concerning progress in Des Moines from 
Rev. S. S. Hunting, bristling with the vigor and zeal of youth. 
Rev. W. R. Cole gave an account of a recent visit to Council 
Bluffs, and of the genuine interest awakened there, by Rev. 
John Andrew, and of the initial steps of a movement which, 
with the fostering care of the Association, might be made to 
blossom into permanence. 

V. B. Cashing, of Iowa City, gave a clear and deeply in- 
teresting statement of his work at Riverside, River Junction 
and Canalville, and its present and prospective results ; also 
of how he had been led into active preparation for the min- 
istry by the stimulus and guidance of Mr. Clute, availing 
himself of his pastor's library, and that of the State Uni- 
versity ; of his deep enjoyment of the work opening qut be- 
fore him, of his determination to devote his life to it, and of 
his desire to receive ordination from the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. 

Mr. Clute followed, with a thorough indorsement of Mr. 
Cushing's life and aims. The Association, for a year past 
cognizant of this yonng brother's steady progress in advancing 
the Gospel of freedom, fellowship and character, unanimously 
voted to extend to him its hearty recognition, and to arrange 
for the ordination service. 

This action was very naturally followed by an earnest and 
significant discussion concerning preparation for the ministry, 
its essentials and non-essentials, and the special needs of the 
west. Cambridge was represented by Messrs. Blake, Elder, 
Hunting, Trask and Cole ; MeadviUe by Messrs. Jones, Clute 
and Hassel. While all heartily approved of giving Brother 
Cushing the most cordial recognition and fellowship, there 
was no desire to lower in any sense the standard of scholar- 
ship, or the full equipment needed, above all, by the Unitari- 
an minister of to-day. The discussion was deeply interest- 
ing, but you have no room for its special features. Nor will 
your crowded columns allow us to describe the paper of Mr, 
Samson on "Organization." full of original thought and 
courageous utterance ; the indescribable earnestness of Mr. 
Rogan's exposition of " Faith on the Basis of Reason," an 
earnestness born of his struggle and suffering in his passage 
from the darkness of bondage to the promised land; the pro- 
fitable discussion of " S. School Work and Methods," that 
grew out of Mr. Hunting's able and paper ; the keen Damascus 
blade of Mr. Trask wielded with such consummate skill in 
piercing to the very marrow of all the present " Hindrances 
to Religious Life;" or the delicate woman's touch which 
found its way to every heart in Mrs. A. S. Taylor's touching 
monograph on " The Supreme Need." In addition to the 
opening sermon, we had one from Mr. Blake and one from 
Mr. Jones, which will never be forgotten by any who heard 
them, with such skill and power were their lessons held up 
and illustrated. 

Perhaps the central feature in interest, as well as time, was 
the ordination of Mr. Cushing.on Wednesday evening. After 
an anthem from the excellent choir, and the invocation from 
Rev. J. N. Trask, came the touchingly appropriate sermon of 
Rev. J. V. Blake, followed by a brief address to the candi- 
date, the ordaining prayer by Rev. S. S. Hunting, anthem, 
"Charge" by Mrs. C. T. Cole, 'Right Hand of Fellowship" 
by Rev. O. Clute, and "Address to the People" by Rev. Jenk 
LI. Jones. The whole service was most impressive, and the 
young brother felt that he was welcomed to no flowery paths 
of popularity and praise, but to a consecration as complete 
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as any which brooded over prophet of old ; and that here, on 
these Iowa prairies, he would find an ample field for heroic 
action, for the denial of self, for the sacrifice of worldly am- 
bition, and for a life of most complete devotion to Truth 
and the highest good of his fellows. SECRETARY. 
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Under this head will be devoted a page of each number to the study of 
that phase of social helpfulness and intellectual cooperation, represented by 
the various literary ana educational societies that may be grouped around 
this name. Reports of work accomplished, programmes of study, ques- 
tions, difficulties, and healthful hints for this department are solicited. 



UNITY CLUB DIRECTORY. 

Acting upon the suggestions of an interested Secretary, we 
propose in our next to publish a directory of such Unity clubs 
and kindred organizations as would Ike to come into our 
larger Unity club, giving the club name, date of organization, 
and the name and address of it's Secretary, thus making pos- 
sible an exchange of programmes and other courtesies, and 
paving the way to helpful comparison of notes and modifica- 
tion of plans. Let all those who would be counted in our 
Unity arch send us the necessary information by Dec. 10. 

UNITY CLUB, OF ST. PAUL, 

leads us all, judging from the calendar just published. It 
is defined as the social and educational side of Unity church, 
and expects it's members from that church or from these in- 
troduced by church members, thus making it the most 
churchly of our Unity clubs. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of such a relationship are nicely poised. The club 
has three branches, viz : I, Art History class; 2, Reading 
Circles ; 3, the Children's branch. The sixteen study ses- 
sions are to be devoted to art, the programme of which we 
hope to publish in our next. 

VESPER CLUB. 

This is the name of an amateur club of young people, re- 
siding chiefly on the west side in Chicago. The club was 
called into being largely by the inspiration of this depart- 
ment in Unity. It has adopted eight out of our ten com- 
mandments, has a critic whose business it is to discover im- 
perfections of every kind. Desiring to acquire an acquaint- 
ance with English literature, it has be?un with Chaucer and 
Spencer, and finds it hard work. We doubt whether the order 
of time is the true order of study, and would recommend the 
beginning nearer home. Clubs will find the road from Long- 
fellow to Chaucer shorter and more profitable than the road 
from Chaucer to Longfellow. 

MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT CLUB, JANESVILLE, WIS. 

This club introduced its work with a lecture from its for- 
mer leader about a month ago, and has settled down to weekly 
meetings, giving the first sixteen sessions to the study of four 
of Shakespeare's plays, viz:- Macbeth, Midsummer Nights' 
Dream, King Lear, and Richard III. As a preliminary 
stndy, alternating with the discussion of current events, will 
be a series of brief studies of classic divinities as follows : 

1. Jupiter. 9. Juno. 

2. Apollo. 10. Diana. 

3. Mercury. 11. Minerva. 

4. Vulcan. is. Venus. 

5. Prometheus. 13. Niobe. 

6. Cupid Ariadne. 14. Iris. 

7. Pluto. 15. Hecate. 

8. Neptune. 16. Persephone. 



These studies are to be entrusted chiefly to the younger 
members of the club, and to be illustrated as far as possible 
with illustrations. 

UNITY CLUB OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 

The programme of this club is before us with special studies 
for fourteen evenings all made out. It is organized with th 
following committees: 

A. — Standard Literature. 

B. — Current Literature. 

C. — Popular Science. 

D. — Readings and Dramatic Representations. 

E. — Art. 

F. — Music and Entertainment. 

G. — Social Science and Political Economy. 

The literary course is upon American and English litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, consisting of essays on Mar- 
garet Fuller, Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Motley, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, Webster and Calhoun, George 
Eliot, Max Muller, Mrs. Browning, with one memorial even- 
ing on the 23d of February, and an evening with Dickens. 
The essays are interspersed with the reports on Current Liter- 
ature and Science, readings and music. The meetings are 
held in Unitarian Hall, and the programme bears evidence of 
Bro. Hunting's energetic touch. The programme, as a whole, 
is wanting in that sequence so necessary to secure accumula- 
tive interest and systematic study. Some order, chronologic 
or other, should be followed, so that the study of one evening 
will prepare the way for the study and enjoyment of the 
next. 

READERS AND WRITERS' ECONOMY CLUB. 

This is a remarkable illustration of how a practical effort 
at mutual helpfulness can succeed without any special props 
in the way of constitution, by-laws, officers and so on. Taking 
the hint from the co-operative committee of the American 
Library Association, which has done so much in the way of 
reducing the friction and increasing facilities in public libra- 
ries, a number of literary workers in Boston conceived the 
desirability of some such mutual help among individuals, and 
the Economy Club was started in 1878. The club has no 
membership fees, and no officer save a secretary. Its mem- 
bership is now scattered far and wide throughout the country. 
The results of individual experiment, experience and observa- 
tion on methods and appliances to save time, money or labor, 
are published in a series of club notes and furnished to mem- 
bers at simply the cost of publication and of postage. These 
notes are edited by F. B. Perkins, former Assistant Editor of 
the Old and .Vew, and one of the most skilful manipulators 
of literary tools in the country. 

Acting with the club is the " Readers and Wri'ers' Economy 
Company," a joint stock organization with sufficient capital 
to carry out all it undertakes. The object of the company is 
to seek out and test all labor-saving devices for desk or study 
work, and to recommend to the public such as are found to 
be real helps. Since its organization, in 1878, at Boston, the 
company has met with very gratifying success ; it already 
owns and manufactures many valuable inventions, and has 
also made special terms with the manufacturers of others, 
and is thus enabled to furnish all goods on its list at lowest 
prices. The Western branch of this business is advertised in 
our present number. We hope no member of our Unity Club 
visiting Chicago will neglect to visit their store, which has in 
it so much to reduce the friction and increase the facilities of . 
a student's life. In Chicago or out of it, we hope our entire 
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Unity Club will become members of the Economy Club and 
study carefully the notes. Having ourselves received so much 
pleasure and profit from our membership, we are anxious that 
others should avail themselves of the same helps. It costs 
nothing to join, and the advantages are considerable. Send 
stamp to the Western office for circulars giving all particulars. 



^HE j^TUDY ^ABLE. 



Under this head will be noticed all books, pamphlets, and magazines re- 
ceived at this office from publishers, with price and such editorial comment 
as our space will admit ; also such news of literary activities as will be 
most welcome to the liberal reader. 

Any publications noticed in this column can be ordered from this office. 

Sunshine in the Soul. Wisdom series. Roberts Bros., pp. 137. 50 cts. 

The Immortal Life. By John Weiss. Boston : Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co., 1880. I1.50. 

Atlantic Monthly, December, Houghton, Mifflin ft Co., Boston. 

Selections from the Imitation or Christ. By Thomas a' Kempis. 
Roberts Bros., Boston, pp. 97. Price, 50 cents, modern series. 

Substantialism. By Jean Story. Boston : Franklin Press, Rand, Avery 
& Co. $3.00. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

The approaching holidays cause frequent inquiries for the 
best books for the children. The books in the following list 
are all desirable and new, with a very few exceptions. Among 
the bulkier is the bound volume of St. Nicholas. The in- 
creased size of the magazine has compelled the publishers to 
bind the year in two books, which retail for $5, or $2.50 
singly. It is too well known to need description. It com- 
bines instiuction and amusement, with no admixture of any- 
thing hurtful. When the amount of useful and entertaining 

matter is considered, it is the cheapest of the juveniles. 

The Bodley Books have been noticed in a previous number of 
Unity, and are only mentioned here lest it should be thought 
that they are not worthy to be included in this list. They 

are among the best of the juveniles ; each $1.50. The new 

" Zig Zag" is equal to its predecessor in matter and form ; 
the only change is not a wise one — the price has been ad- 
vanced from $1.50 to $1.75 each. " The Nursery" is the 

book par excellence for the very little ones. Price, as hereto- 
fore, $1.25. English Chatterbox. Did we say St. Nicholas 

was the cheapest? We fear an exception must be made in 
favor of the Chatterbox, which is sold for 75c, or the old 

volumes for 60c. each. The marked success of " Under 

the Window," last year, has had the usual effect of hatching 
a whole brood of books similarly illustrated. Among the 
most clever are, " Afternoon Tea," an imported book, $2.50 ; 
" Pretty Peggy," by Dodd & Mead, illustrations by Rosina 
Emmet, $2.50, and " Ups and Downs," by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $2. None of them, in our judgment, are equal to "Un- 
der the Window," an American edition of which is in mar- 
ket, and sold for 75c. The English edition, however, can 

still be had, $2.53. "Clover Beach," by Margaret Vande- 

grift, published by Porter & Coates, is a quarto the same size 
as the " Bodleys." It is a continuous story, well told. The 
book is well printed, on good paper, and finely illustrated. 

Price, $1.25. "Our Children's Songs" is an old favorite. 

We have no other book, at as low a price, which has as many 
good selections of poetry suitable for children, from the 

nursery to the high-school, as this. Harper Bros., $1. 

" The Boys of '76," and " The Story of Liberty," by C. C. 
Coffin, are among the real substantial books written in his 
pleasing style, well illustrated and tastefully printed ; are safe 
to buy when one wants an instructive work, and the price is 
not more than one wishes to pay, $3. " The Boy Travel- 
lers" is published by the same firm, in similar style, and at 
same price. Was new last season. Part II., new 

this seasoi., $3. " Jack and Jill," by Miss Alcott, and 

the new " Bedtime^Stories" have heretofore been noticed. 

" Marco Polo" is the new book in the Young Folks' Heroes 
of History Series. It is fully as good as its predecessors, 
and will have as large a sale. " The Fairy Land of Sci- 
ence," by Arabella B. Buckley, published two years since by 



the Appletons, still keeps its place as one of the most in- 
structive and readable books of its kind, $1.50. "Madam 

How and Lady Why, or First Lessons in Earth Lore for 
Children," by Charles Kingsley, is in his best vein. The 
preface, a letter to his "Dear Boys," says, "When I was 
your age there were no such children's books as there are 
now." We will add, there are no such writers of children's 
books now as Charles Kingsley. The world is brighter and 
better because Charles Kingsley lived in it, and the lives of 
men, women and children have been happier. May his name 
ever be held in honored remembrance. There are no better 
books of their kind, than the above, and his " Heroes" and 

"Water Babies." "Shakspeare's Stories Simply Told," by 

Mary Seamer, is a new book on a similar plan to Charles and 
Mary Lamb's " Tales from Shakspeare." The book is an 
improvement on the latter, as it introduces into the text those 
passages termed the "Beauties of Shakspeare." It is well 
illustrated, well printed, has a neat and attractive cover, and 

sells for $1.50. It is probable that there has never been 

so many books sold by the publishers in the United States 
in a single season as the present. The printers and binders, 
by working day and night, have not been able to fill their or- 
ders. The new house of J. R. Osgood & Co. is rapidly 

moving to the front again, and if the same energy is shown 
for the future as has been for the past few months, the house 
will soon occupy its former place among the American pub- 
lishers. This season their holiday book, of the style of 
" Hanging the Crane" and others, is " A Dream of Fair 
Women," with 49 illustrations. The quarto heliotype books 
heretofore published at $10, have been reduced in price to 
$7.50. The rule of political economy, that the tendency for 
manufactured products to approximate the cost of production, 
applies to books. The same firm have also just reprinted 
" Eminent English Liberals," by Davidson, which has brief 
biographies of the liberal leaders in and out of Parliament, 
including John Bright, Charles Bradlaugh, John Morley and 

Moncure D. Conway. " Sam Lawson's Old Town Fireside 

Stories," the inimitable sketches of Mrs. Stowe that repre- 
sent the humor of Puritan New England life, a side too 
much neglected in literature, is treated to a new and elegant 
dress by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Allen Putnam, an ex- 
Unitarian minister, is out with a volume explaining the 
witchcraft of New England by modern Spiritualism. The 
spirits have always had such a time of it in trying to make 

themselves understood. Miss Kate Field is preparing a 

series of Dramatic Biographies, to be published by J. R. Os- 
good & Co. The many tributes to Lydia Maria Child will 

succeed, we hope, in reminding the later generation that her 
life of Isaac T. Hopper is a book of more than passing value, 
too good to be crowded out by the crush of current litera- 
ture. J. C. 
SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. 

This little book, one of the Wisdom Series, is what Long- 
fellow calls a "treasured volume." Its helpful songs have 
sprung from the humbler poet's heart "as showers from the 
clouds of summer or tears from the eyelids start. Such songs 
have power to quiet the restless pulse of care, and come like 
a benediction." It is a volume of blessed sermons in the 
spirit of him who was a Master in worship, to the "saddened 
heart and the toil-worn frame and mind." R. A. K. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Another of those admirable little books of the "Wisdom 
Series," — little books so small that you can drop one in your 
pocket and feel a sense of companionship, an inspiration if 
only the tips of your fingers come in contact with it in your 
busy or lonely hours. 

This little volume gives less than a third of the whole 
book, " omitting such passages as seem morbid and unduly 
ascetic.'' It is a " record of human needs and human conso- 
lations; the voice of a brother, who, ages ago, felt and 
suffered and renounced, — in the cloister, perhaps, with serge 
gown and tonsured head, with much chanting and long fasts, 
and with a fashion of speech different from ours, — but under 
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the same silent, far-off heavens, and with the same passionate de- 
sires t the same strivings, the same failures, the same weariness." 

There is no prettier ornament for the home room than a 
shelf of these little books, and if your bump of order is not 
uncomfortably developed they will get a habit of lying around 
in the most unlooked-for places. Most people need a heroic 
sentence thrown into their lives occasionally. The best in- 
tentions sometimes droop, and if in a moment's despondence 
the hand falls accidentally on a book and opens to a sentence 
that gives a new impetus to life, it is well. F. B. c. 

THE IMMORTAL LIFE. 

Mr. Weiss' large soul had room for the broadest science 
and the deepest faith; and in this book he combines an 
acceptance of the theory of evolution with an assurance of 
God and immortality. He admits the difficulties which face 
religion to-day. Religion sees "chronology knocked away 
from under Adam's feet and fall, the cerebral and nervous 
system hunted down to within an inch of her life, and the 
final stroke only suspended out of regard to her feelings, and 
the experimenter in amazement that she is present there at 
alL She listens to the proof of her functional position as the 
efflorescence of the polyp through a vast gradation of im- 
proving epochs. The Perseus of science, behind his fossil 
shield, waits till she too petrifies." New facts invade religion 
and threaten the " Ancient of Days," as the Gauls invaded the 
Roman Capital and insulted the gray-haired senators. Many 
"derive the moral law from the combinations of birth and 
physical organization" and think that "all moods are nothing 
but the plus or minus of red blood in the brain cells," and 
that "whatever a man thinks that he feels is nothing but the 
gambolling of these microscopic" atoms in his body. Evo- 
lution seems to show that " life has slid so gradually and 
unbrokenly through its series as to leave not one crevice for 
the smuggling in of souls." "At the point where human life 
begins, why introduce the superfluity of a soul?" 

Mr. Weiss thinks "it is as important to acknowledge the 
facts of the materialist as it is to deny that he makes a proper 
use of them." And he seems to acknowledge them all. "I 
admit this magnificent and suggestive fact of gradual evolu- 
tion, and shall deny the materialists' inference." Nay, he 
thinks the facts aid religion. " How religious the whole cre- 
ation becomes as science passes to and fro, touching the 
swarms of facts with her wand of order to make them fall 
into line and present their thoughts!" He says of facts, 
"they are the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen." 

To him science only gives new proofs of God, let her theo- 
ries be what they may. " You have to presume a divine 
presence, before either of these theories can have a foot to 
stand on ; a personal volition is as necessary to make the 
world in Darwin's way as in that of Agassiz ; none the less 
so though Darwin does not trouble himself to show it. All 
the facts which support one or the other theory are God's 
distinct statements that he is on the spot. Science cannot be 
non-committal if she would." " Force cannot make anything 
until that is made first." "A constant force could not con- 
stantly create unless it were constantly created. What a 
body of a Creator is Science unveiling to the touch of Re- 
ligion ! Prick it anywhere and you draw the blood of his 
presence." 

Nor does evolution disturb his faith in immortality. He 
admits that man may be connected with the animals in an 
unbroken line of gradual ascent. He thinks Darwin's dog, 



who slunk away in shame when detected in pretending to 
have caught a fly which had escaped him, showed more moral 
sense than some men; "for the American citizen has not yet 
acquired the virtue of being dejected when his little game is 
exposed." He admits men often act worse than animals ; 
and, viewing human degradation, says "it takes a man to be 
a beast." " Many people cultivate bestiality with such whole- 
bodied energy" that he thinks perhaps "Death, the sexton, is 
waiting with his spade to shovel them in," and doubts whether 
from them there is "anything spiritual disengaged but sul- 
phuretted hydrogen." "It does not seem to me irrational to 
suppose that a million or two years' worth of imperfectly de- 
veloped beings, straggling along from the ape to the man, 
lived through their brief butterfly summer and are known no 
more in any part of the universe." But " what of that if a 
day comes that speaks at length an imperishable word?" And 
Mr. Weiss thinks the " imperishable word" has long since 
come, in the higher human consciousness. "That word is, 
I know Unity, I have Unity, I pass into consciousness of cre- 
ative laws ; I touch the Mind from whom my mental method 
started, and I thus become that Circle's infrangibility." As 
he says elsewhere, " man's self detaches itself to look itself 
in the face. He is the wonderful unit who can duplicate him- 
self so that the watched becomes the watcher. No simple 
creature can achieve the miracle." 

So Mr. Weiss finds many intimations of immortality. 
When Beethoven plays, "'tis plain he is immortal, and so we» 
fancy that we are while we listen." Also this almost univer- 
sal belief in immortality he thinks could not have originated 
in mortal minds. " I should as soon expect that a good time- 
keeper could tick out for itself an assurance of its continu- 
ance." The thought th%t this belief is false seems to him to 
make God "a Mephistopheles who is amusing himself with 
grinding hearts to pigment for the shifting canvases of life." 
So man's sense of right and wrong adds to the proot. 
"When we do wrong — Do what? Wrong? Why call it 
so? An animal can do wrong to nothing." So when the 
materialist says it is ignoble and selfish to think so much of 
a future life, Mr. Weiss says " there is not a word of his dis- 
dain which does not reek with immortality. He could not 
call us selfish for believing in it, unless he was divinely born 
out of ideal goodness. He cannot insist upon being devoid 
of soul substance without being filled with it up to the brim 
of his generous morality." 

So Mr. Weiss has no fears that " the human soul is going 
to be put out because the stream of knowledge is turned into 
it. Its accumulated rubbish, which once passed for religion, 
will be swept away; but those who are interested in these 
antiquities, and collect them to convert to-day into a junk- 
shop for them, do ill-conceive how manly is knowledge, and 
how majestic it can make a soul that surrenders itself with- 
out prejudice to its keeping." "Oh soul, open the pew door, 
pass the sexton, escape into the sweet air of an open country 
whose landscapes stretch into bewitching distances, and let 
the great organ with its diapason of solemn laws play you 
into the Church of the Future." 

The book is composed of chapters on The Work of Religion, 
Modern Materialism, Modern Spiritism, Survival of the Fit- 
test, the Idea of Hereafter, Tragedy in Nature, Comedy in 
Nature, Pessimism, An Act of Faith, and Idealism. One 
may see from the above extracts how suggestive and brilliant 
it is. But Mr. Wasson says Mr. Weiss' "dazzling fire was 
not mere fireworks," and "an iron thread of logic runs 
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through his most shining pages." Some may not see the 
" iron thread of logic ;" but no more can they see the thread 
of gravity that binds the solar system. H. M. s. 

SOBSTANTIALISM. 

In a remarkable preface to a remarkable book the author 
of "Substantialism," who writes under the assumed name of 
Jean Story, describes the phases of self-growth, and different 
mental processes by means of which she reached these pro- 
found and all-embracing views which are presented as the 
"philosophy of knowledge," whose fundamental principle, 
which it is claimed is an entirely " new basis of thought,' is 
" that the sentient and non-sentient entities that make up the 
objective universe within which man is gestated, are inter- 
repeated within and as his subjective universe — or in other 
words that he is what he senses." In the introductory the 
author takes exception to certain " popular assumptions " re- 
lating to the nature of self-evidence, and the unknowability 
of the Absolute, denying that self-evidence is evidence inca- 
pable of proof, and maintaining that " it is the acceptance of 
this self-testimony (of facts) as self-evidence that produces the 
certainty of its truthfulness in the mind that accepts it." 

The writer further argues that in the universal need and 
longing for knowledge of the Absolute lies the disproof of its 
unknowability, and the evidence of man's ability to attain 
such knowledge, who " perceives the truth he is seeking in 
perceiving the necessity of its existence as an answer to his 
.question," (The italics are the author's.) Similarly in this 
"perception of the necessity" of an answer the author finds 
the basis of the philosophy of Substantialism. The fact that 
the answer is perceived before it is received is supposed to be 
higher evidence of its truthfulness. The all-designing and 
all-controlling power immanent in universal formation is de- 
fined as "substantial essence," which explains the name given 
to the new system. 

The mystery of the origin of life need be no mystery to 
the substintialist, who affirms that " the existence of essen- 
tial substance is, per se, its absolute or self-existence, in the 
sense that it includes within its spaciality the conditions of 
its existence" It is the non-perception of this fact on the 
part of our leading thinkers which gives rise to the prevailing 
skepticism on this subject. Pursuing this line of thought, the 
author reaches her own conclusions respecting the problem of 
immortality. The religionists who are looking for " proof of 
life's endlessness" and the biologists for " proof of its begin- 
ning," both are blinded by the "omnipresence of self-ex- 
istence." Arguing from this point of view, the author is very 
positive in her conviction that continued conscious existence 
is the necessary outcome of present conscious existence. 
" Man's self-consciousness never is or can become discon- 
nected from its embodiments," which embodiments are those 
of a self-existent substantial essence. 

While the quotations we have given would seem to class 
the author of "Substantialism" with the school of pure met- 
aphysics, as many and more might be produced to indicate 
her acceptance of the tenets of modern physicists ; but these 
latter are used principally in the illustration or elucidation of 
the main propositions, most of which, both in expression and 
thought, show the speculative tendency of the writer. "Sub- 
stantialism" is a book full of learning and original thought, 
highly creditable to the mind that produced it, but it will be 
read only by those who care to delve after mysteries which to 
the majority will always seem past finding out In preferring 
her own terms of definition to those which frequent and care- 



less handling have rendered vague and ambiguous, the author 
has, it seems to us, needlessly involved her subject and ob- 
scured her style. But such a book can be fairly estimated 
only by those who have subjected themselves to the same 
kind of mental discipline as the writer, and can give it that 
impartial examination "from the axis of thought whence it 
has been idealized," which the author rightfully claims for 
herself. We have endeavored to present the leading ideas in 
the new system of Substantialism, and leave the reader to 
finish the investigation and draw his own conclusions with 
regard to the solution it offers to the old-new problem con- 
cerning the mind and matter sides of the universe. 

c. P. w. 

jSJOTES Ff\OM THE j^IELD. 

J. LL.j. 
•• What new* abroad i' the world f 



Channing Lessons. — The Cincinnati Sunday school has 
introduced the Channing Lessons, by Mr. Gannett, into it's 
young ladies' Bible class which is conducted by Mrs. Fayette 
Smith, alias " P. Thome." 

Iowa City. — The Republican, of this city, publishes in full 
the essay of Mrs. Alice L. Taylor, of Mt. Pleasant, read be- 
fore the Unitarian conference, on " The Supreme Need," and 
the State Press the sermon of Mr. Blake, delivered before the 
same conference, on "Who is my Neighbor?" Either paper 
is worth the trouble of sending the dime that will bring them 
by mail, either from the office, or from Mr. Clute. 

New Hampshire. — Our lively contemporary, The Rising 
Faith, has become a source of anxiety among the Congrega- 
tionalists of that State. At their recent Convention they 
confessed its influence in the homes of their parishioners, and 
a movement was set on foot to establish an antidote in the 
way of an orthodox department to the Vermont Chronicle. 
This is hopeful. "The struggle for existence" is a necessary 
corelate of the "survival of the fittest." The ultimate unity 
must be arrived at through the strife of honest opinions rather 
than the apathy of dishonest compromise. 

Licensed Vice. — A congress of great significance was re- 
cently held at Genoa to protest against the State regulation 
of vice. Over five hundred delegates were present represent- 
ing the principal countries of Europe. The local govern- 
ment, fearing an insurrection, refused the large theatres. The 
final demonstration was an orderly but intensely earnest open- 
air meeting. Does not this principle reach far into our legis- 
lation for the protection of intemperance, when for a stipu- 
lated sum a man is licensed to conduct a traffic that produces 
nothing but pauperism, crime and extravagance? It looks to 
us very like State protection of vice. 

England. — America has originated the tender charities 
known as the " Flower Mission" and " The Country Week," 
but the Mother Country has discovered a charity still more 
unique and quite as beautiful, viz., " The Sea Shell Mission," 
which was started in London, May 1879. Young people at 
the seaside collect these things of beauty and send them to 
the central office, where they are packed in neat wooden boxes 
containing from 100 to 500 shells, a pretty card with suitable 
text is fastened on the inside of the cover and the boxes are 
distributed to sick children, many of them in inland towns. 
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During the eighteen months of its existence, 285,581 have 
been contributed by 133 persons, and the society now asks 
for money to pay the postage on 500 boxes. 

Latter Day Prophets. — The Woman's Journal gives 
the following thought-provoking list of Sunday evening dis- 
courses soon to be given in the Unitarian church at Needham, 
Mass., by Rev. S. W. Bush. We are sure that every preach- 
ing pillar of Unity will be seriously tempted to appropriate 
the list and "go and do likewise" : 

1. Lincoln, the Representative of Political Honesty. 

a. Whittier, the true Christian Poet. 

3. Mary Somerville, the Religious Scientist. 

4. Garrison, the Reformer. 

3. Margaret Fuller and Mary Ware, as representing the 
aspirations after the Protestant Ideal of Womanhood. 
6. Franklin, the power of Self-Education. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa.— The long-slumbering Unitarian 
church of this place is again bestirring itself. Rev. John 
Andrew has been preaching to fair congregations for some 
weeks. A recent visit of W. R. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, who 
combines the sagacity of a successful business man with the 
zeal of an apostle, brought the new movement to business, 
and $600 were promptly raised for future work. This, with 
the moral endorsement and financial backing of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association, makes it a certainty for a year. Mr. 
Andrew is a. close student and is arousing interest by means 
of his thoughtful sermons. AU this is another verification of 
• principle often stated by us that a liberal society once or- 
ganized in the West, like Egyptian wheat, has great vitality ; 
its germinal power endures through great periods of inactiv- 
ity. It is very hard to keep such a society alive, but still 
harder to kill it. 

Theological Emigration. — Rev. Eli Fay, of Manches- 
ter, in a sermon occasioned by the retirement of Stopford 
Brooke from the Episcopal fellowship, says that "within the 
past three years upwards of fifty ministers have left the more 
orthodox denominations in America, and united with the 
more liberal ; and that a year or two ago an American who 
wished for positive information as to the direction in which 
the enlightened thought of this Old World was tending, pre- 
pared a circular, fairly covering the ground, and addressed it 
to a hundred of the leading men of Europe — scientists, phi- 
losophers, authors, journalists and statesmen, asking them 
kindly to answer certain questions, or fill certain blanks, and 
return the circulars to him : and he received replies from 
about ninety, a very great majority of whom stated frankly 
that they had no sympathy with the doctrines which Mr. 
Brooke has just renounced, but in general terms were what 
are known here, and in America, as liberal Christians." 

Denver. — Many of our Unity readers have been wonder- 
ing what has become of our editorial contributor, R. L. H. 
Others, more conversant with Unity news, have been anx- 
iously waiting for tidings of him in his new field in the far 
west. Nearly two months ago he ventured away out to 
Denver to take hold of the Liberal Church of that place. 
Quietly he has been surveying the ground and gaining his 
way into the confidence of the people. A recent number of 
the Denver Tribune, after a notice of one of his sermons, 
gives the following paragraph, which being beyond the reach 
of his protest, unmoved by his blushes, we print : 

"The good people of Unity church are greatly elated over 
their new pastor, who came to this city from Vermont [1] 



only a month ago. He is a small man, with an intellectual 
head, thoughtful expression and very pleasing countenance, a 
fine voice and a natural delivery. He is a thorough student 
of the latest advanced religious, moral and scientific litera- 
ture, and has the faculty of expressing himself in an intelli- 
gible and concise manner. He is the kind of a man Denver 
and the present age needs — a man up to the times. If our 
liberal citizens know how to appreciate the prize they have 
got hold of, the little church on the corner of California, with 
it's punch-bowl on top, will soon not have room to hold all 
who will attempt to get into it Sunday mornings." 

Wales. — A provincial meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association was recently heldat MerthyrTydvil, in 
Wales, the first meeting of the Association ever held among 
these ancient Britons. The Unitarian Herald of Nov 12 
gives a large portion of its pages to a report of the meeting. 
The exercises seem to have been conducted somewhat on the 
Pentecostal plan, each speaking in his own tongue. Whether 
all could enjoy the entire bi-lingual programme we cannot 
say, but we are quite sure that most of our readers, were 
they to undertake to read the proceedings as given in the 
Herald, would be convinced that one portion of the speakers 
must have spoken with cloven tongues. Mr. James, a Welsh 
Member of Parliament, presided ; Dr. Vance Smith, Presi- 
dent of Carmarthen College, preached, and reported the 
progress of the Bible Revision Committe, of which he is a 
member, and the Cwmbach Choir sang, "impressively," the 
anthem, " Mi a godaf ac a af at fy nhad." The recent passage 
of the burial act was the cause of much rejoicing, but regrets 
were expressed that it was still a compromise, providing that 
a person must be buried with Christian and orderly service. 
The chairman tried to amend so as to read with Christian or 
orderly service, so as to admit the two hundred million fellow 
subjects in East India to their burying grounds, but he failed. 
An ingenious Welshman propounded a plan by which a Hin- 
doo or Parsee could be buried in an English churchyard, not- 
withstanding the phraseology of the bill, namely by adopting 
the impressive ritual of the Quakers by keeping silence at the 
grave. 

We read this report with great delight for two reasons 
First, we are delighted to find how large a number of Joneses 
there were at that meeting ; and, second, it is touching to see 
even these clan-bound people slowly escaping from their race 
isolation, and tasting a little of that fellowship they believe in. 

* * "Our times are in God's hands, and all our days 
Are as our needs : for shadow as for sun. 

For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, since that is best which is ; 

* * the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to his Will, 
And calm trust in the holy Trinity 

Of Knowledge, Goodness, and Almighty Power. 

* •••••• 

What Hell may be I know not ; this I know, — 

I cannot lose the presence of the Lord : 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity ; the other. Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So where I go 

He goes : and better fire-walled Hell with him. 

Than golden-gated Paradise without" 

-7- G. H hittier. 



A great man under the shadow of defeat is taught how 
precious are the uses of adversity ; and, as an oak tree's roots 
are strengthened by its shadow, so all defeats in a good cause 
are but resting-places on the road to victory at last. — Charles 
Sumner. 
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THE Index furnishes us the following in its column of 
" Personal Items :" 

Bjornson, the Norwegian poet, was tendered a public re- 
ception by the Scandinavian citizens of Boston, at Paine Hall, 
last Thursday evening. Among those present were Mrs. Ole 
Bull, and her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe, of 
Cambridge. Letters were read from Gov. Long, Longfellow, 
and others. 

Among the successful candidates at the Cambridge (Eng.) 
University higher local examinations, was Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, the daughter of the Premier. 

Rev. A. A. Hoskins, who was recently deposed by his 
Methodist brethren of Milwaukee, for heresy, it is reported, 
has been denied permission to officiate at a marriage ceremony 
in his former church. 

"Our Best Word," edited by J. L. Douthit, says: "We 
have examined ' Unity Hymns and Chorals' and find the finest 
collection of hymns that we have ever seen. Some of them 
may be above the appreciation of the average congregation ; 
but wherever they are used they will have a tendency to edu- 
cate to a true culture and religious life. It is a remarkable 
fact that this collection of hymns, prepared by radical Uni- 
tarians, should show more regard for Christ than the one 
used in the late great Pan-Presbyterian Council in Philadel- 
phia. This Presbyterian hymn-book, according to the New 
York Independent, does not once mention the name of Jesus, 
while ' Unity Hymns and Chorals' does mention his name in 
more than half-a-dozen hymns, at least. Thus extremes, for 
once, a little more than meet." 

The Woman's Journal reports the following rare case of 
tolerance : "Madame Littre, wife of the celebrated French 
philosopher, keeps unceasing watch over her idolized husband. 
She is orthodox in her religious belief as he is skeptical. A 
sort of idyllic halo appears to surround the venerable couple. 
The savant, who does not ' believe,' fully approves of his wife 
being a believer if she thinks fit, while she, on the other 
hand, never dreams of combating her spouse's tenets. A 
touching little incident, which throws a pleasing light on 
their mutual relations, is told of them. One day, while suf- 
fering from slight ill-health, M. Littre happened to faint, 
whereupon his helpmate took a little consecrated medal that 
was hanging round her neck, and gently passed it round her 
husband's, in the sincere belief that it would t)elp to bring 
him to. M. Littre, on issuing from his fainting fit, found the 
medal round his neck, and taking it off handed it to his wife, 
with a pressure of her hand that was more eloquent than 
words." 

The Index. — "The Sunday School Times says that it is 
more important to acknowledge Jesus as Saviour than to be- 
come Christian in life ; or, if it does not say that, what does 
it mean in the following? ' The question of prime importance 
to you is not, Are you a Christian? but, Is Jesus Christ your 
Saviour? These two questions may seem to aim at the same 
point ; but they involve very different processes of mind in 
their answering, and herein consists the superiority of the 
latter form over the former. Your hope of salvation must 
rest not on what you are, but on what your Saviour is and 
does.' In our opinion, such teaching as this is responsible 
for not a little of the practical corruption and gross want of 



moral rectitude that have been specially exposed in evangel- 
ical churches in recent years. What would be the effect, if 
Sunday School teachers were to act upon this sentiment and 
impress upon the children under their charge the idea, that 
not what they are and do is going to make their future secure, 
bur what somebody else has done for them ?" 

The State Journal, Madison, Wis., makes the following 
announcement : " Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, whose books 
on historical subjects are justly popular, is going to give a 
series of lectures on English literature, in Brooklyn, this 
month." 

— Liverpool proposes io spend $15,000,000 in bringing her 
water supply from Wales, through sixty-seven miles of tun- 
nel, and dams seventy-five feet high. 

— The scheme to introduce the Passion Play of Oberam- 
magau upon the stage of Booth's Theatre, New York, meets 
with decided disfavor among the clergymen of the metropo- 
lis. Reporters have interviewed leading divines in the Epis- 
copalian, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist 
and Unitarian churches, and all are quietly but firmly opposed 
to the play being reproduced in this country. A strong pub- 
lic sentiment is setting against the spectacle, and the mana- 
gers will doubtless give it up. . 1 

— Stopford Brooke, the clergyman who is becoming so 
famous as the leader of the advanced school of thought in the 
English Church, is said to be a remarkably handsome person. 
His face is refined and intellectual, and he has a dome-like 
forehead, reminding one of the portraits of Shakespeare. 

The Alliance: David Swing thinks that there is being 
developed in this country an unusual amount of what he calls 
" unrest." It sends people on long journeys, lawyers and doc- 
tors from towns to cities, and even infects the preacher, so 
that "denominations which once had what they called a set- 
tled ministry find now that their pastors are as unsettled as a 
lot of butterflies in a ten-acre meadow." He says : 

" The general rule for clergymen is that they should live 
out their life in one place. A minister's friendships are a 
large element in his success. His audience returns each Sun- 
day partly because each hearer knows and admires or loves 
the man in the desk. And by a fortunate law of human 
nature each friend feels that he or she will be missed if not 
at church. It is for the most part true that the absent one 
will be, indeed, missed, for while the service is going on the 
preacher's eye sees all in the house, unless it be a very large 
room full, and it will flash across his soul that John Williams 
is not in his seat, that his wife and younger daughter are 
there, and that none of the Parsons are present, but that the 
Fosters and Fishers are all in their places. Church-going is 
thus a form of weekly call upon the pastor by the flock, and 
a friendly call upon the flock by the pastor. Friendship 
should run every church, and blessed is that church where 
this attachment is the main bond that binds pastor and 
audience. Love is the great harmonizer of the earth, and 
hence when a pastor has been over a church long enough to 
be known and loved, his words then are true and good, ren- 
dered such by the friendship which listens. The restless 
preacher does not remain in one place long enough -to gain 
this favorable interpretation of all his discourses, and the 
congregation which acquires the habit of changing pastors 
will soon lose all consciousness of friendship and memory of 
it toward their public teacher, and will assemble each Sunday 
as a group of critics out on an errand of cold analysis of a 
cold man in a cold pulpit in a cool church." 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette publishes a 
sermon by James Freeman Clarke, on "The One Thing 
Needful," in which he says, "Success in life depends very 
much upon unity of purpose." A man must give his mind. 
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heart and hand to a purpose to accomplish it. Such men, 
however, are apt to be narrow. " This narrowness is apt to 
become injustice ; they are unjust to those who do not go 
their way, accept their panacea for all human woes, and be- 
lieve in their methods. Is there any way to have the power 
of accomplishment which comes from singleness of purpose, 
and at the same time to avoid these limitations?" One says 
the one true church is the one thing needful ; another, sound 
belief ; another, repentance and conversion. 

"It is curious that those who wish to know what is the 
essential thing in Christianity do not refer to the declaration 
of Jesus himself as to the one thing needful. It was the 
choice of Mary. What was her choice?. To sit at the feet 
of Jesus, and listen to his words. This — not the true church, 
not the true creed, not any mysterious change of heart — was 
the good part Mary chose, which should not be taken from 
her. It was not said of Mary that she had joined any church, 
that she held any creed, that she had gone through any pro- 
cess of religious excitement ; it is simply said that she sat at 
the feet of Jesus, and listened. That was the whole. 

" That it the whole ; but what does that mean? It means 
simply this: that she saw in Jesus truth, goodness, excel- 
lence, and that these drew her heart to him a» iron is drawn 
by the magnet. And this showed in Mary love for what is 
good, a desire for the best, a longing for the best truth, the 
best goodness that she saw. Now, this is the root of all ex- 
cellence; this is the one thing needful; this is the fountain 
from which the highest life comes — love of the best 1 The 
one thing needful is to look up ; to admire something above 
us ; to desire something better ; to hunger for a higher good. 
Call it by what name you please — aspiration, love for the 
ideal — it is essentially and radically the same thing as love 
for God, for it is the love of that which is highest, truest and 
best ; and he who loves the highest, truest and best is in his 
heart and soul a lover of God. 

• •••••• 

" People often say to me, ' Mr. Clarke, when I go anywhere 
I come to your church.' That is all very well, only I am 
afraid that they for the most part do not 'go anywhere.' 
Now, I am not superstitious about church-going. I know 
perfectly well that a man may be a good man and not go to 
church. I am well aware that a man may go to church and 
be no better for it. But these are exceptions. The rule is 
that the church represents looking up, seeking something 
better, longing for a higher good. The church stands for an 
ideal life, for a hope full of immortality; for all improve- 
ment, progress ; for all reform. To have nothing to do with 
the church very commonly (not always) means moral lethargy, 
indifference to the truth, a drift the wrong way." 

Christian Register: The Wadsworth Club Papers fur- 
nish interesting items in regard to the "Country Week." 

Mr. Ingham said that he had seen, in a letter from Berlin, 
a pretty account of the reception given to the children there, 
when they came home. The Crown Princess, Queen Victo- 
ria's daughter, was present, and was delighted with what she 
saw and heard. " Next year," she cried, " not one hundred 
poor children shall go from Berlin, but one thousand." 

With us, the "Country Week" was set in practical opera- 
tion in the summer of 1875, by Mr. Gannett and his sister. 
Mr. Gannett is said to have noticed that something of the sort 
had been done in Copenhagen. In his hands the enterprise 
had a gratifying success ; and in 1877 it was assumed by the 
Christian Union, who placed it under the direction of their 
charity committee. • * * * * 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Lovett and Rev. Willard Par- 
sons took up this work in 1877 with exquisite success. Both 
of these workers are well known in the Wadsworth clubs. 
Mrs. Lovett wrote a charming account of that summer's 
enterprise, a part of which may be found in the Sunday After, 
neon magazine for May, 1878. Mr. Hale read some extracts 
from that article in church, and surely never did any sermon 
affect or inspirit people more happily and truly. The New 
York Evening Post has lent a hand in calling public atten- 
tion to this business, and the "Fresh Air Fund" has been 
furnished in large part by its readers. 



From Philadelphia, the same enterprise has gone on in the 
hands of a company of friends, with the names of some of 
whom the readers of the Register ought to be familiar. Will 
they perhaps write to us some account of their methods for 
this year? Each such enterprise helps each other. 

In Baltimore, a princely bequest has lately been made for 
the establishment of country homes for invalid children. The 
trustees of this fund are collecting from all quarters informa- 
tion as to such efforts in other cities, and will be able to make 
a plan which will benefit all of us together. 

The Unitarian Herald publishes the anniversary ad- 
dress of the Eastman Business College in Poughkeepsie, by 
Robert Collyer. Mr. Collyer"s theme, " From Anvil to Pul- 
pit," is suggestive, though not of the idea which he disclaims, 
of " blowing his own trumpet." 

" Believe me when I say I want above all things to avoid 
this ugly and most damaging blunder. It is the very worst 
use a man can make of his life, and it would be proof that I 
have no business on this platform. There is one deep word 
in the Bible no man can afford to forget who has struck any 
such good fortune as this which has fallen to my lot, and that 
is Paul's word, 'Who made thee to differ?" I roust tell you 
something of my own endeavors or the lesson would be lost. 
It would be more fatally lost if I left the impression on your 
minds that I am what we call a self-made man. It is a vast 
distance from that lost little place among the Yorkshire moors 
to Murray Hill in New York, and from the bitter bondage of 
a white slave in a factory in which we had to toil from six in 
the morning to eight at night, to the pastorate of a church 
any man might be proud of. * * * * 

" Four things, as I have learned my lesson, go to make a 
man — good birth, good breeding, your own good endeavor 
and good fortune, which is another name for the goodness of 
God — and so I want to say, second, that I think we were well 
bred. There was what would come to $4.50 a week to live 
on while we were still about the mother's knee, und we came 
along with the most surprising regularity one year and eight 
months apart. That mother who is now among the saints 
made this income stand good for enough to eat, two suits of 
clothes, for week day and Sunday ; house rent and fire, a bit 
of tobacco and a pint of beer for the good man of the house, 
and all the schooling we could take until we were big enough 
to work in the factory. Not one of us knew what you mean 
by what is called ' a system,' or ' » digestion,' or ' a constitu- 
tion.' Let me make a little picture of the home : A cottage 
of two rooms, and an attic looking right into the eye of the 
sun ; a bit of greensward and a clump of roses ; a bright open 
fire, and walls white as the driven snow ; a floor so clean that 
you could eat your dinner on it and only hurt the floor. Wil- 
lowware for great days, a mirror, and pictures that must have 
cost half a dollar each — pictures that Rubens could not have 
painted to save his life. Fine white linen, enough for all uses, 
and once a week a good tubbing with yellow soap that got 
into our eyes and 'crash ' towels from top to toe. ' Who hath 
redness of the eyes, who hath contention, who hath strife?' 
Solomon cries, and I answer: 'The Collyer children in the 
tub, with my mother to work it ;' but there and in the snow- 
white purity of fresh lime and eternal scubbing was our bul- 
wark from the fever, and there is one reason why in these 
fifty-five years I have not been for one day sick in my bed. I 
read Bunyan, Crusoe and Goldsmith when I was a boy, with 
the stories in the Bible and Shakespeare, when at last the 
mighty Master came within our doors. The rest were as 
senna to me, these were like a well of pure water, and this is 
the first step I seem to have taken of my own free will toward 
the pulpit. There was day school for me until I was eight 
years old, and then I had to turn in and work thirteen hours 
a day. Sunday school until I was fourteen, and night school 
two winters, and all the sunshine the blue-eyed mother could 
pour through the home. A careful training into clean ways, 
no lying, no shirking, no dishonesty — that is the story of our 
breeding." 



The talent of success is nothing more than doing what 
you can well, without a thought of fame. — Longfellow. 
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Unity gives Christmas greetings to its patrons 
and asks that in the approaching merry makings 
that they pledge themselves anew to work with it 
for that unity which means nothing less than 

" PEACE ON EARTH AND GOOD WILL TO MEN." 



There is no accounting for tastes. Bergh is 
stirred with a holy indignation when a balky mule 
is whipped, but he seems to think it is the very 
best thing to do to a naughty man. 



" Be honest before you are generous " ought to 
be the advise of Santa Claus to his numerous pat- 
rons during the approaching Festival of Joy, par- 
ticularly let churches pay their debts and then 
make presents. 

Lawrence, Kansas, Northumberland, Pa., Daven- 
port, Iowa, Janesville, Monroe, and Cookville, Wis., 
are at the present time evidences to the possibility 
of sustaining Liberal religious interests without a 
minister. Successful Sunday Schools, and in some 
cases preaching services, are maintained in these 
points without the help of a preacher. 

Once more there is new interest centered in the 
question, "Will Prohibition Prohibit?" Kansas, 
a new State, within whose boundaries there is no 
large and wicked metropolitan city to weight it 
down, is now fairly committed to the experiment. 
The query is, Was it a spasm of moral sense that 
triumphed at the polls, or a deliberate expression 
of public sentiment that will insist on an enforce- 
ment 

THE FAME OF JESUS SECURE. 
We desire to call attention to a little booklet by 
one of our yoke-fellows, J. H. Crooker, of La Porte, 
Ind., on "Jesus, the Christ," as most appropriate 
Christmas reading. We would like to make a 
Christmas gift of it to all those who are filled with 
apprehension lest the critical scholarship of the 
day, the careful examinations of historic founda- 
tions, may dethrone "the Prince of Peace," the be- 



loved "Helper" of the Christian Church. These 
methods do but the more clearly disclose "the artist 
of the inner life," enabling us to realize with Felix 
Adler, as quoted in this lecture, that " in him are 
all the noblest qualities of humanity." 

PREACHERS AS WORKERS. 
Mr. Savage, in a most timely sermon on " Ought 
People to go to Church," rebukes the too prevalent 
notion that the ministry is a non-laboring profession. 
He says " no body of men in the country does so 
much hard work "for so little pay, or expends so 
much brain and intelligence for so small a pecuniary 
return, as does the ministry." He also thinks that 
on the average they are the best speakers in Amer- 
ica. More of them can draw, interest and instruct 
an audience than can be found in any other 
profession, law and politics not excepted. Some 
people doubtless do refrain from church-going be- 
cause the preacher is below their own level in 
thought and knowledge, but many more stay away 
because their habit of carping and shallow criticism 
has rendered them incompetent to understand and 
appreciate the utterances of men more laborious, 
more competent, and withal more courageous than 
they themselves. 

ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. 
The November number of Mr. Chadwick's pub- 
lished sermons on this subject is one of unusual 
pith and vigor, from one who always writes pithy 
and vigorous The essential thing in religion is 
the "disposition to love everything that is beauti- 
ful, to seek everything that is true to do everything 
that is right." This is the conclusion arrived at 
after discovering the unsatisfactory limitations, the 
non-essential quality of every dogma, with this 
conclusion religion is large enough to include all 
worthy things and noble people. The satisfactory 
element in Mr. Chadwick's preaching is the strong 
infusion of intellectual courage and clearness which 
he mingles with the poetry of sentiment and the 
fervor of piety. This is in strong contrast with 
much of the so-called Liberal preaching of to-day. 
The sermons of Swing, Thomas, Phillip/s Brooks, 
Beecher, and not a few Unitarian ministers, are 
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DECIMATED RANKS. 
The mysterious silence has recently fallen upon 
four great preachers of the gospel of Unity : Lydia 
Maria Child, the John the Baptist of free religion, 
the forerunner of a gospel so large that it included 
the gospel of Christendom as one of many : Lucretia 
Mott, she who of all the devout souls of the genera- 
tion just gone, most believed that the " voice of the 
Lord" is to be heard in the present time, — the 
prophecy that was her gift, being not foretelling, but 
telling ; not pre-vision, but vision : E. H. Chapin, 
the Chrysostom of the Liberal faith in America ; the 
golden mouth of the Universalist body ; the great 
theological fire-extinguisher of this century : George 
Eliot, the greatest Liberal preacher out of the pul- 
pit that ever used fiction to teach fact ; the great 
chemist of conduct ; the biographer of soul. She 
reached the Mount of Transfiguration by the 
long but sure way of science and experience, know- 
ing and imparting to thousands of others "that 
parching thirst for a perfection undemanded by 
one's neighbors." Will these gaps caused in the 
ranks by 1880, be filled by 1881 ? Not unless 
others have learned the prayer of Mrs. Browning 
as well as these did : 

" Get leave to work ; get leave to work ; 
Be sure 'tis better than what you work to get." 

STIMULATING ABSTINENTS. 
Frances E. Willard, who deservedly stands at the 
head of the Women's Temperance organizations of 
America, tells in The Signal just how to conduct a 
Lucy Hayes Tea Party, " the latest thing out in 
society." Tickets are to be sold by young people. 
Church parlors are good places for them, " tea 
being furnished in all sorts of styles, including a la 
Russe. Quaint placards with Japanese characters 
are posted up, advertising 'so much a cup.' Choice 
litde Chinese or Japanese cups are sold — so much 
for the tea alone, so much more if you take the cup 
as a souvenir." The temperance autograph albums 
are provided for signatures. These parties, " pro- 
perly reported by the press," she thinks, will set 
the " towns agog," increase the Hayes Fund, and 
"greatly help the total abstinence sentiment." 
Granted. But will it help the total abstinence 
practice? Miss Willard and her well-meaning 
associates talk much of " striking at the root of this 
evil." Can she forget that many a rootlet of this 
baneful tree spreads itself in the bottom of the tea 
and coffee cup? The teapot bears exactly the 
same relation to many a stimulant-loving woman 
that the cigar and the " occasional " glass of beer 
do to men in the incipient stages of inebriety. A 
little more science and a little less dogmatism is as 
good for temperance as it is for religion. Reform- 
ers sometimes need reforming. 
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CioNTI\IBUTED <§Jf\TICLES. 



CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 



C G. HOWLAND. 

[Concluded.] 

I am sure that it is coming to be the opinion of 
the best men in America, out of politics, that our 
system of short official terms is extremely vicious, 
and the cure of that evil is intimately connected 
with the destruction of presidential and congres- 
sional patronage. They must fall together. If the 
spoils system were brought to an end to-day the 
great reform would not be half accomplished, be- 
cause a thousand vacancies will occur to-morrow, 
and another thousand the next day, and an eager 
horde would take the places of those who left, — 
also to go out in a little while, just as those did be- 
fore them, their hunger not at all appeased by that 
upon which they have briefly fed, but with a con- 
stantly sharpening appetite they would have a 
greater desire to linger at the table, or the "crib," 
than when they took their seats. If only one of 
these things could be done, either official patronage 
or the term system abolished, it is quite as import- 
ant that it should be the term system, for then the 
office-holder might do as he liked about shouting 
for his chief and submitting to assessments, and it 
would at once quiet and drive into better business 
a vast army of uneasy or unsuccessful men who 
live from year to year, an i from one administration 
to another, on official expectation. 

But it will be just as difficult to change our 
State and Federal Constitutions, fixing a limit R? 
official tenure, as it will be to prevail upon con- 
gressmen to give up their patronage ; but the same 
public opinion which corrects one abuse will be 
able also to correct the other. Neither will be 
done until there is a revolution in popular senti- 
ment. When senators who have been accustome 1 
to dictate nominations and control patronage in 
their States are thwarted by executive influence in 
their schemes for promoting their own interests, 
and sulk and growl and obstruct the administration, 
let the people with one voice declare that the hon- 
est President shall be sustained, and the senatorial 
mind will allow no unseemly delay before bowing 
acquiescence. To change laws and constitutions 
and customs which have become a part of our na- 
tional habit, and to which everything around us has 
been adjusted, will not be an easy thing to do. It 
will take time to accomplish all this. But we are 
to remember that revolutions work faster than they 
once did ; new ideas circulate with wonderful rap- 
idity ; it is very different from what it was before the 
time of railroads and newspapers. I imagine the 
hardest thing to overcome will be that curious notion 
among our countrymen about offices, which is, that 
one of their main objects is for the benefit of the indi- 
viduals who hold them. That is the v. iole secret 
of the cry for "rotation" in office. That is the 
whole meaning of the demand for frequent changes, 
and out of this strange conception of what offices 
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are for have grown the scores and scores of sine- 
cure places under the government. Only a very 
few of the voters here in Michigan, or in the United 
States, consider for a moment that offices have 
been instituted for the purpose of doing public 
business, and not to furnish employment. The al- 
most universal opinion seems to be that they have 
been established partly for the purpose of giving 
profitable and easy places to persons qualified to 
fill them, and who cannot do much else, and that 
it is everybody's right to have a turn. This is a 
great mistake. " Rotation" is a good rule to apply 
until the best man is found, and then it should be 
abandoned. Office is no man's right. No one 
owns it No one has any "claims" upon it unless 
he can perform its duties better than any other 
man. Least of all can a disinterested person sup- 
pose that offices which belong to the people, and 
which exist solely for their convenience and ac- 
commodation, can be rightfully used to advance 
the interests of a man or a party. Is it not a 
shameful perversion of their purpose, that offices, 
established by the government and supported by a 
common fund, should be used to help or hinder 
any man attain or retain power ; that the post-office 
where one gets his letters, and the internal revenue 
office where he pays his tax on the articles he 
manufactures, and the custom-house where he pays 
duties on his imports, should be used to prevent 
his election to congress because he does not agree 
in politics with the men who hand to him his let- 
ters and weigh his goods ? Is not this a gross in- 
terference with the rights of opinion as well as the 
violation of a public trust ? 

I believe in civil service reform. There is need 
of it. I want party politics driven by law and by 
an indignant public sentiment from every Federal 
office in the country, and never allowed to return. 
It is scandalous that for fifty years the government 
offices, in the just management of which all men 
have the same interest, should have been the hot- 
beds of party politics. We have something to learn 
in this respect from one of the worst periods in 
English administration. Mr. Dorman £. Eaton, 
in his admirable work on " Civil Service in Great 
Britain," to which I am greatly indebted, says a 
law was enacted, in the reign of Anne, relating to 
post-office officials, which declares that if any of 
them "shall by word, message, or writing, or in any 
manner whatsoever, endeavor to persuade any 
elector to give, or dissuade any elector from giving 
his vote for the choice of any person to serve in 
Parliament," he shall be liable to a fine of .£500, 
and on conviction "shall become disabled and in- 
capable of ever bearing or executing any office" 
under the crown. "That law," says Mr. Eaton, 
"is still in force, and is printed in the standing in- 
structions before the eyes of every postmaster in 
the United Kingdom. To its salutary influence we 
may doubtless attribute the exemption from parti- 
sanship, and in no small measure the unrivalled 
efficiency of the British postal service ; while the 
absence of such a law in our service has allowed 
so. many of our postmasters to be politicians and 
their offices to be electioneering agencies." 



There is another law of the time of George III.; 
for, bad as matters were in that reign, especially 
the early part of it, the reform movement had fairly 
begun, and was felt in parliamentary enactments, 
just as we must rely upon laws of Congress instead 
of a President's order, good as that may be. But 
this act relates to the parliamentary candidate who 
improperly solicits support, and declares that if 
"any person shall by himself or other person give 
or procure to be given, or promise to give or pro- 
cure to be given, any office, place, or employment, to 
any person or persons whatsoever, upon any express 
contract or agreement that such person shall by 
himself, or by any other person or persons, their 
solicitation, request, or command, procure or en- 
deavor to procure the return of any person to Par- 
liament," the candidate knowing and consenting to 
such agreement, is "declared to be disabled and in- 
capacitated to serve in Parliament." * 

I fear we shall wait a long time before our Con- 
gress rises to such a virtuous height. 

In what striking contrast is this old English law 
of Queen Anne, forbidding postmasters to interfere 
by the slightest word in the election of members of 
Parliament, with our custom of considering the 
office a centre of party influence. The postmaster 
of almost every large town in Michigan (and I 
think the rule holds elsewhere) is the editor or pub- 
lisher of a party newspaper, and instead of feeling 
any reluctance about urging an elector to give his 
vote for this congressional candidate or to withhold 
it from that, it is understood to be an important 
part of his business, and that the private and pub- 
lic functions are thus combined precisely for that 
purpose. Of course it will not be claimed that 
such a position enhances the value of such a news- 
paper as an organ of candid political opinion, but 
it can easily be shown that if not fatal, it is at least 
injurious to political candor. As long as the spoils 
system is maintained, no editor or newspaper pub- 
lisher should be eligible to any office of profit un- 
der the State or general government. England 
once disfranchised everybody connected with the 
custom-house, the inland revenue and the post- 
office departments, to prevent their meddling with 
the electi ns and to put a check upon official 
patronage. That should not be done here, but 
they should be forbidden, as President Hayes did 
forbid them, all active participation in political 
concerns, and then the order should be rigidly en- 
forced, even if senators frowned. I am glad that 
the President has done something, so much, indeed, 
and been as true, perhaps, to his letter of accept- 
ance and the platform on which he was nominated, 
as he could be ; that he took into his cabinet a 
man not belonging to his party, which had not 
been done before within the remembrance of any 
one who hears me. But my sore regret is that he 
has not done more ; and 1 have a still deeper re- 
gret that he should have felt any sense of obliga- 
tion, or been bound by the promises of his friends, 
to reward those who counted States in his interest, 
when, according to the testimony of a distinguished 
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general, they had not an honest man for their 
friend. These are sad things, over which it may be 
the kindly veil should be drawn ; but nothing is so 
stern as history or so lasting as a disgrace. And if 
the man who sincerely desired reform, and has 
done more for it than any other President, can 
stoop in such a way as this, what are we to expect 
of the ordinary President and the average con- 
gressman who make scarcely any pretense of be- 
lieving anything but the system of official patron- 
age ? 

I do not say that this system furnishes no good 
officials : far from it ; nor do I say that there has 
been no improvement in the last three or four years, 
— far from that also ; but I say that the system is a 
fearfully vicious one : for besides being unjust, and 
the source of an untold amount of corruption, it 
cannot be so efficient when persons for public trusts 
are called only from one party as when the appeal 
is made to the best character and ability of the 
whole nation. 

The opposition to civil service reform in high 
quarters will be far more obstinate than- it will be 
among the people, even though they dearly love 
"rotation" in office. I think it ought to apply to 
State and County offices as well as to Federal of- 
fices ; but this is too much to hope ; and besides, 
the grievances here are not so great. If the spoils 
and term systems can be abolished in all offices of 
the general government, and character and ability 
made the only tests of fitness, it is about as much 
as we can expect of American human nature. And 
righteousness must begin among the people, or 
senators and congressmen will never know there is 
such a quality in existence. I do not mean that 
they are worse than other men, for it is not true ; 
but they are just like other men, with this differ- 
ence, that they thrive upon the favors which a mis- 
erable system enables them to confer upon those 
who aid them to an election. I do not suppose 
there is a man in either House of Congress who 
believes in civil service reform. Our present meth- 
ods are the ones by which the members of both 
houses, as a rule, have obtained their places, and 
they are the methods by which they expect to be 
kept where they are. Do not imagine that they 
will be the first to abandon those methods. The 
bitter senatorial opposition to President Hayes, 
whose administration has been the best we have 
seen for a generation, comes from a determination 
to hold on to the old system at all hazards. The 
moment that the average congressman finds there 
is no field for him wherein to display the peculiar 
arts of the politician, and no way of paying for 
election services in offices not his own, he will be 
compelled to change his occupation or make him- 
self really worthy of the suffrages of his fellow 
citizens. If they were obliged to pay for their 
election (as senators from Kansas have on several 
occasions, and I have no doubt from other States 
also) in money from their pockets, rather than in- 
directly by securing the appointment of their friends 
to rich offices, it would lessen this species of bribery, 
and I do not think it would increase the other ; 
and even if it did magnify the temptation to give 



money and buy an election outright, according to 
the Kansas custom, a quickened moral sense among 
the people, which must be the result of the aboli- 
tion of official bribes, would be very sure to detect 
and expose the criminals. 

Offices are not to be regarded as a political party 
regards them. They must not be considered as fair 
plunder for the stronger forces, to be fought for 
with the same desperation as an army of savages 
fights for its wigwams and ponies against another 
which has come to dispossess them. There was a 
time when the Caucasian was no farther advanced 
in civilization than the Sioux and Crows of Dakota ; 
but that was long ago, and now, when we have 
come to cook our food and wear woven cloth, it is 
not seemly to adopt the ways of primitive men. 

No party in our day can claim that it has a stain- 
less history, that it represents a superior virtue, and 
that it is contending for a vital principle which the 
other studiously neglects and disavows. There is 
no valid and honorable reason for the existence of 
parties at this moment. There is no important 
issue which divides the nation into two great par- 
ties to-day. The reform of the civil service is of 
supreme importance, — it is the one vital concern 
of America ; but neither party is committed to it, 
and both sternly refuse to be, for they have become 
little else than powerful combinations, — I will not 
call them gangs of conspirators, as they call one 
another, but powerful combinations, as the author 
of "A True Republic" says, whose main purpose 
is to carry elections and secure the offices. Ingeni- 
ous orators may discover something else that will 
satisfy the voters whom they address, and convince 
them that unless they shout, and carry torches, and 
go to all the pole raisings, and to the headquarters 
every night, the other party will surely win, in 
which case the solid earth will immediately split 
asunder, but I suppose they have their laugh after 
the election, as the priest in the picture does after 
the sermon. 

And equally erroneous is the idea that offices can 
be rightfully controlled and given away to whom 
they please by senators and representatives in Con- 
gress. It cannot be possible that the founders of 
the government intended that public offices should 
be a source of immense profit to members of Con- 
gress ; they could not have meant that the offices 
should be used to secure any man's election, nor 
to perpetuate any man's power. When so used, it 
is a gross perversion. The banker, the merchant, 
the grain buyer, has just as much right to control 
them as the congressman. They may just as fairly 
be used in the interest of the miller, or to add to a 
manufacturer's profits, or by the farmer to pay for 
his help, as by the senator or representative to pay 
for election services, that is, for his help. Offices 
must not be considered personal property which a 
president or senator can bestow upon a man who 
.brings him fifty or a thousand votes. What an 
enormous bribe a candidate for either House of 
Congress holds out to one when he says that he 
will make him a collector, or postmaster, or terri- 
torial governor, or consul in a great foreign port, if 
he will "work" to make him representative or sen- 
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ator. Yet this is the common practice in every 
State of the Union. Is it any wonder there is such 
frequent resort to unlawful means, when such in- 
terests are at stake, and that elections are often 
only a farce ? Then here is a vast body of men all 
over the country, numbering 100,000 in all, eagerly 
enlisted in the political fortunes of those to whom 
they are indebted for their places, and to the party 
under which they hold office. What a system it 
becomes ! Every man of them bound to contri- 
bute some portion of his salary toward the election 
expenses ; every man of them taxed for the support 
of the party in power, and every one of them 
knowing that he will lose his place if the election 
goes against his party. An election in England 
does not ruffle the life of the public offices in the 
least degree whatever ; but it is said that the report 
of a Republican defeat a few days ago in Maine 
caused a panic in all the departments in Washing- 
ton ; and when it was announced, after the last 
presidential election, and generally believed for 
some days, that Tilden had been elected, the con- 
sternation and even despair among the government 
clerks and subordinate officials " was as great as 
though an invading army had been within a day's 
march of the capitol." I have spoken of the cor- 
ruption of the spoils system, and of its close rela- 
tion to bribery ; this illustrates its cruelty. 

The main question in our politics to-day is the 
improvement of the civil service. I make this 
great cause a part of my religion. Of course there 
are great financial questions ; there are great com- 
mercial questions ; there are great educational 
questions ; but this overshadows everything else, 
and the party that sincerely takes it up will be sure 

length to win. But I have not the faintest hope 
of parties as they are at present controlled. Those 
who lead them are the main part of the "thing to 
be reformed." It is true, I do not know what a 
Democrat would do in these days if he were in 
office ; I cannot speak positively ; our traditions 
concerning him as an office-holder are becoming 
somewhat dim ; everything is conjectural, for there 
are no facts within the knowledge of persons will- 
ing to talk freely of their age upon which to base an 
opinion, — and history, besides being partial, con- 
tains a certain fabulous element ; but there is no 
reason at all to suppose that Democratic methods 
would differ in any way from Republican methods. 
Sometimes I fear that nothing will be done for 
American politics until one party has been in power 
so long, and behaved so outrageously, and so 
shamefully abused its trusts, that the other party 
will seriously and heartily take up the great ques- 
tion of civil service reform, maintaining as the cen- 
tral thing in platform and speech and editorial that 
qualifications for federal offices shall henceforth 
and forever be non-partisan. In that sign, any 
party, however small to-day, will grow and conquer 
by rapidly gathering to itself the worthiest elements 
and the best forces in our national character and 
life. I do not know how far away this reform may 
be, but the time is surely coming when the practice 
of buying distinguished positions and paying there- 
for in lucrative offices will be stopped ; the time is 



surely coming, if we survive the present degrada- 
tion, when it will be deemed just as infamous to 
accept a place as to offer it for electioneering ser- 
vices ; when, to wear the party badge, and make of 
politics a trade for the sake of gain,will be disgrace- 
ful; when,by laws of a nobler Congress than we have 
to-day, appointments to all except a few great offices 
in which the policy of the government is to be repre- 
sented shall not depend on one's opinions, but on 
character and proved fitness alone, and when once 
in government employ and doing the best work, he 
shall stand in no fear of removal, but, like the judge 
and the general, keep his place as long as that char- 
acter and fitness remain. The man who ridicules 
all this ; the man who says we now have the best 
system in the world, — a system which cultivates the 
largest and most patriotic spirit, and gives to youth 
its noblest lessons, — is in the mental condition of 
the Butes and Walpoles and the English kings of 
the last century, and I wish there might arise among 
us another Junius, to shame him and his friends 
and followers into a higher type of political life. 
It is deeply mortifying to know that America, in 
the procession of mighty nations, should walk be- 
hind. I would that the young land we love were 
as pure as it is strong, upright as well as great, and 
by the common suffrage of mankind stood by the 
side of the worthiest. With one purpose let us all 
resolve that the reproach shall be wiped away and 
our dear country take her place in the same rank 
as the old land from whose loins she sprung. 

THE MORAL GAINS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
II. 



W. M. SALTER. 



I have indicated in a previous number of Unity 
what is in general meant by the title of this paper, 
— that comparison is not made with religions that 
stand in no close historical connection with Chris- 
tianity, nor with the one of which Christianity is 
only a development, Judaism, but with those which 
it supplanted, namely, the religions of the Roman 
Empire. There is this complex somewhat we call 
western civilization ; Greece and Rome, Judea and 
the barbarian tribes of the North, have all had an 
influence in shaping it ; the East is not without its 
part, but it is an insignificant one compared with 
the mighty, direct influences of the above-men- 
tioned peoples, and, so far as its action has been 
salutary, it is of an intellectual rather than a moral 
sort. What has Greece contributed to the whole ? 
Not morality or religion, though certain elements 
of these were present in a high degree, but rather 
philosophy and art. What has Rome left us ? In 
some respects her morality was purer than that of 
Greece ; but her political instincts and principles 
are her best legacy to the western world. What of 
Judea? Her politics were petty; neither philoso- 
phy nor art flourished in her midst ; but there was 
on the part of her most gifted sons an insight into 
the true end of life, an enthusiasm for it, a passion, 
a fervor, that lift her into the position of the relig- 
ious inspiration of the west ; from Judea come to 
■ us morality and religion in inextricable fusion — and 
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this is Christianity, in its best elements a strictly 
Jewish product. But Jews were few, and apart 
from the prophetic spirit, provincial ; Greeks and 
Romans were brutalized, or else over-refined and 
enervated ; the northern tribes, fresh, untainted 
with the vices of civilization, holding in high es- 
teem woman and the family, were the good ground 
into which most successfully Christianity threw its 
seed. 

Christianity acted upon these two latter classes, 
— we will not allow in all respects favorably, nor 
even in all moral respects (of its limitations, its 
excesses and perversions we may speak at another 
time) ; but its moral influence in the main was salu- 
tary, and has given rise to certain virtues in western 
civilization, which may be called characteristically 
Christian. We noticed in the preceding paper that 
Christianity had this distinction from the Pagan (to 
use Lecky's word, viz : the Greek and Roman) re- 
ligions, that it was avowedly moral, Lecky even 
saying that to make men virtuous was no more the 
function of the [Pagan] priest than of the phys- 
ician, the opini ns of the philosophers having little 
effect upon the popular religions, though in them- 
selves as elevated as anything that may be found in 
Jewish prophecy. It is left for us now to sketch 
the outlines of the Christian morality, to show in 
some detail the advances that were made. It was 
no slight thing simply to awaken the general idea 
of duty, to hold up a law for men's passions and 
selfishness, to make a concern for the right (which 
was pictured as God's will) the chief thing in men's 
thoughts ; but the practical worth of this appears 
in the applications of the law to the social circum- 
stances of the time. 

Herbert Spencer speaks of the two typical vir- 
tues of ancient and modern times, as courage and 
chastity (Data of Ethics, p. 37) ; and we will add 
to the latter, charity. We venture to call both 
chastity and charity, as they exist in our western 
world, Christian virtues ; not that to Christianity 
they owe their origin, not that they would not 
have in a measure existed without Christian influ- 
ences, but that Christianity is the name for that 
ethical impulse and movement in history under the 
guidance of which there virtues have won that pre- 
eminent place in our moral estimation that they now 
have. Patriotism is not a Christian virtue (if it 
had been, Christianity would probably never have 
been founded, Tertullian well voicing the sentiment 
of the early church when he said there was nothing 
he cared so little for as public affairs, Augustine 
plaintively adding, in the same strain, " What con- 
cern is it under whose government he lives to a 
man about to die ?") ; nor is intellectual honesty, 
or ever in any such sense as charity or chastity, is 
moral honesty, the regard for equity, justice, — the 
scientific spirit came into Europe with the Renais- 
sance and is of Greek rather than of Christian 
origin, and the spirit that seeks for and demands 
justice or equity in law will find more to inspire as 
well as to inform it in the Roman lawyers than in 
the fathers of the church. But in works of charity, 
in care for the unfortunate, in a pity that almost 
treasures the poor and afflicted, and in the high 
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esteem and absolute demand for purity in the rela- 
tions of the sexes, we shall look in vain among the 
Greeks and Romans and Barbarians for more than 
approximations to the well-nigh constant teaching 
and example of the Christian church. 

In the first place, as to charity, or more broadly, 
as to varied applications of the spirit of humanity 
and feeling of the sanctity of human life (and here 
we follow Lecky closely). The practice of abortion 
was a common one in antiquity ; no laws either in 
Greece or Rome condemned it ; Aristotle even de- 
sired to have laws favoring it when the population 
should exceed certain limits. But in regard to this 
sin against human life, the church took a stern 
stand, placed it in the same category with infanti- 
cide in its penitential discipline, and by the Coun- 
cil of Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded from 
the sacrament till the very hour of her death, 
though the severity of this punishment was after- 
ward relaxed. Infanticide was, according to Pagan 
and Christian authorities, "a crying vice of the 
Empire." There were laws against it, but they 
were easily and constantly evaded. The church 
gave new authority to the law by its discipline, and 
moreover treated the custom, " practiced on a gi- 
gantic scale," of exposing children with the same 
severity of sentence as actual infanticide. The sup- 
pression of the gladiatorial shows is to be ascribed 
almost exclusively to the church. Extremely few, 
even of the best and greatest men of the Roman 
world, condemned the games absolutely ; they had 
originated naturally in the custom of offering sacri- 
fice at the tombs of the dead, actual combatants 
coming to take the place of involuntary human 
sacrifices, and the combats at last occurring on 
almost any festive occasion ; the philosophers 6St 
jected, sometimes vigorously denounced them as 
degrading and brutalizing, but it was a step in ad- 
vance for the Christian to characterize them defin- 
itely as a sin, the sin of murder. It is the Chris- 
tian estimation of human life, its sacredness as in- 
volved in its capacities for the highest ends of 
existence (as pictured in the terms "salvation" and 
"kingdom of heaven") that is at the bottom of the 
church's attitude. Christianity had a grand ideal 
before it which we in this age sadly miss, namely, 
of a perfect social state soon to be realized by the 
intervention of Divine power, and into which the 
poorest and meanest, so that their hearts were right, 
might hope to enter, — hence the inestimable worth 
of every human soul. And what ideal shall take 
the place of this, is a question for free thinkers 
seriously to concern themselves about, if we are to 
keep the Christian regard for the sanctity of life in 
our morality. Hence, further, the almost Quaker 
feeling that prevailed in the primitive church as to 
war. Even a general or an emperor, and though 
the war was recognized as a righteous one, could 
not approach the altar without a preparatory period 
of penance ; and priests were for a long time kept 
from persecuting heresy to death, when in other 
respects the theory on which persecution is based 
was fully matured. The influence on the penal 
code of the Empire was, however, slight, legislation 
' seeming, probably, like a poor device to those who 
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expected the whole human order soon to be re- 
placed by a perfect Divine one. Hence, too, the 
view of suicide, which modern statistics show to be 
rapidly increasing in frequency and "to be peculi- 
arly characteristic of those nations which rank 
most high in intellectual development and in gen- 
eral civilization" (Lecky II. 64). The ancient feel- 
ing in regard to suicide was very different from our 
own. Pythagoras and Plato had, indeed, compared 
men to soldiers who should stand at their post and 
not leave until called by their Maker ; Aristotle 
had urged the civic argument, that our lives are due 
to the State (which is replaced in modern times by 
the consideration of one's family, a consideration 
scarcely noticed either by the Pagans or the early 
Christians) ; Plutarch had called the taking of one's 
life cowardice, and recommended rather the patient 
endurance of suffering ; but, notwithstanding, Lecky 
says that "a general approval of it floated down 
through most of the schools of philosophy, and 
even to those who condemned it, it never seems to 
have assumed its present aspect of extreme enor- 
mity" (I. 226). "Why," cries Seneca "should I 
endure the agonies of disease, and the cruelties of 
human tyranny, when I can emancipate myself from 
all my torments and shake off every bond ! * * * 
The lot of ma is happy, because no one continues 
wretched but by his fault. If life pleases you, live. 
If not, you have a right to return whence you 
came" (Ep. I,XX.). This represents a feeling which 
we venture to say will grow among men who are 
without religious belief, until some new religion 
gains a fresh authority over them. We are now 
living on an inheritance from Christian thought and 
feeling in regard to the matter. Christianity viewed 
wicide as murder, for which men shall be answer- j 
able in another world, — and death gained a new 
solemnity, in whatever way it was approached, by 
the stern doctrine of penalties that should come 
after it. As to slavery, though there were short- 
comings in the attitude of the church, though it 
did something towards perpetuating the institution 
by its emphasis on the virtues of resignation and 
obedience, its influence on the whole was toward 
mitigating its hardships and toward abolishing it. 
The absolute wrongfulness of slavery was never 
taught; such a view had hardly any prevalence 
outside of the Jewish Essenes and a few of the 
Stoics, — though the doctrine of the natural equality 
of mankind was frequently expounded by the 
church fathers, as by the Pagan philosophers, — one 
out of many instances of the unconsciousness of 
the full meaning of principles on the part of those 
who state them. But Christianity put new charity 
into the hearts of masters and introduced an order 
of relations (the church) where master and slave 
were on perfectly equal footing. It gave dignity to 
the slave in lifting the qualities which he must ex- 
ercise into a high rank in the moral scale, (namely, 
humility, patience, resignation, virtues neglected or 
underrated by the Pagans) ; and "it gave an unex- 
ampled impetus to the movement of enfranchise- 
ment" (II. 70). A similar influence Christianity 
had in redeeming captives from servitude ; "in no 
other form of charity was its beneficial character 



more continually and splendidly displayed" (II. 
76). But here, as in almost all other beneficent 
relations, the work of Christianity has been in its 
dealing with individuals, and not in the endeavor 
to change social conditions. This one-sided nature 
of Christianity is probably intimately connected 
(in modern times, simply by way of inheritance 
and tradition) with the strong primitive belief in 
the return of the Christ to judgment, a belief ac- 
cording to which any elaborate and systematic in- 
quiry and work in relation to social conditions was 
unnecessary. In connection with the technical 
charity of the Empire, and the contrast with the 
number of charitable institutions in every Christian 
country, it must be remembered that the Roman 
slaveholders were responsible for the care of their 
slaves, as indeed the system of heritage provided 
for those of a higher rank, and in addition it was 
one of the most important functions of the State to 
relieve the indigent. Charity flourishes only where 
the poor are at the same time independent. There 
was a beginning of a system of popular education 
under the emperors, and in Trojan's reign, 5,000 
poor children were supported by the government 
in Rome alone. Still, there is no question that 
charity in antiquity did not "occupy a position at 
all comparable to that which it has obtained by 
Christianity" (II. 83). The church made charity, 
the giving of alms or relief, a rudimentary virtue. 
The Council of Nice ordered that a public hospital 
should be erected in every city. Undoubtedly a 
great deal of harm has been done by Christian 
charity, there is a tendency to increase poverty as 
well as to relieve it, Lecky even saying of the mon- 
asteries that the amount of poverty relieved by 
them is "insignificant compared with the poverty 
they have caused" (II. 100) ; but the original and 
constantly underlying spirit has been of the purest 
kind, and it is on that spirit of love and pity that 
even the most careful and elaborate endeavors for 
the improvement of conditions must rest for their 
inspiration and sustained motive-power. An ad- 
vance in statistical and economical knowledge will 
be of little avail without a new birth of the old 
tenderness and zeal,— the same that founded hos- 
pitals, made men missionaries, found strength in 
obstacles and human weakness, and illumined ages 
of the world otherwise dark. 

But there is no contrast, probably, so striking 
between the pre-Christian and Christian world as 
in the feeling in regard to chastity and the relations 
of the sexes. Let any one who wishes to get a 
picture of Greek morals read Xenophon's account 
of Socrates' visit to the courtesan, Theodota (Me- 
morabilia, Book III. cl ap, xi.) The courtesan, 
Lecky tells us, was the one free woman of Athens 
(II. 310), and she after acquired a degree of knowl- 
edge which made her intellectually fascinating, and 
gathered about her artists, poets, historians, philos- 
ophers, and became "the centre of a literary socie- 
ty of matchless splendor." Aspasia, who won the 
love of Pericles, was such a woman ; Socrates, with 
other philosophers, attended her assemblies. "The 
Christian doctrine, that it is criminal to gratify a 
powerful and a transient physical appetite, except 
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under the condition of a life-long contract, was 
altogether unknown" (Lecky II. 314) ; again, "the 
tone of calm and joyousness that characterizes 
Greek philosophy, the almost complete absence of 
all sense of struggle and innate sin that it displays, 
is probably in a very large degree to be ascribed to 
• the fact that, in the department of morals we are 
considering, Greek moralists made no serious at- 
tempt to imfrove our nature, and Greek public 
opinion acquiesced, without scandal, in an almost 
boundless indulgence of illicit pleasures" (II. 131). 

In Rome, as marriage stood higher than in 
Greece, so the courtesan class, though probably 
numerous and certainly uncontrolled, were differ- 
ently regarded, and indeed stood in contempt. 
Still, if any one will see what even the best Roman 
moralists thought, and how lightly they judged 
irregular relations, let him note the following from 
Cicero : " If there be any one who thinks that 
young men should be altogether restrained from the 
love of courtesans, he is indeed very severe. I am 
not prepared to deny his position ; but he differs 
not only from the license of our age, but also from 
the customs and allowances of our ancestors. When 
was it blamed ? When was it not allowed ?" (Pro 
Coclia, chap, xx.) And Epictetus recommends his 
disciples to abstain "as far as possible from pre- 
nuptial connections, and at least from those which 
were adulterous and unlawful, but not to blame 
those who were less strict" (Enchiridion xxxiii.) 

The contrast between this and Christian teaching 
we need not point out ; but it is well for us to 
know, when people talk of returning from the stiff- 
ness and narrowness of the Christian view of life 
to the Greek or classic ideals, what is really in- 
volved therein. There is no quicker touchstone of 
a religion (or of a man) than in its view respecting 
a family, and the sanctity of all that is necessary 
to it ; and any future religious movement which 
does not treasure all that in these relations Chris- 
tianity has won, will be not an advance but a retro- 
gression. Christianity did indeed go to the oppo- 
site extreme, but asceticism is a nobler extreme 
than sensuality, and it is doubtful whether any 
earnestly ethical view of life can maintain itself 
without more or less of asceticism. Repression, 
denial — these are hard words for an easy going, 
luxurious age ; but every athlete, every soldier, 
every thinker, yes, every successful business man 
will bear witness that they stand for things that are 
necessary to the accomplishment of their ends. 
Even the great Goethe, the apostle of nature and 
natural development, says, "Our physical as well 
as our social life, manners, customs, worldly wis- 
dom, philosophy, religion, and many an accidental 
event, all call upon us to deny ourselves" (Autobi- 
ography, Bohus Ed. II. 63). Nature and natural 
instincts are good when they are in harmony with 
our ideas of right ; but when not, they are not to 
be followed because of some fancied mystery or 
divinity about them ; they are to be brought into 
harmony with the right. Is it not possible that re- 
ligion is a work— that the Divine comes nearest us 
not in anything we see or know, but in our idea of 
what ought to be ? The ascetics were not inhu- 



man ; they did not hate their natural inst'ncts but 
they had a vision of something better and that 
made it impossible they should rest where the world 
was resting, — and their spirit, if not the form and 
method it took, is that with which everything great is 
accomplished. Thj ascetic ideal may not be a true 
or possible one, though it is unquestionably hinted 
at in the New Testament and even in the words of 
Jesus ; but it is an ideal in the right direction ; it 
marks man's progress from the animal upward, as 
does indeed approximation to it mark the distinc- 
tion between uncivilized and the civilized man, 
and between the lower and the higher orders 
of society. Marriage, with the relations it involves, 
is a means, not an end ; the culture of the indi- 
vidual, intellectual, ethical, political, is the only 
worthy end of human life. 

Will any one question, after this hasty review of 
the moral work of Christianity, that it has been, 
whatever its excesses and shortcomings, in the 
main of the nature of an advance? How Mr. 
Frothingham could give the following as a fair ac- 
count of the contents of Lecky's volumes, passes 
my comprehension : " Mr. Lecky, too, in his 'Eu- 
ropean Morals,' makes it appear that the Roman 
Empire neither experienced conversion nor needed 
it ; that it was prepared to receive the best that 
Christianity had to give ; that in fact it was in con- 
dition to improve Christianity in some important 
details, and did in some respects, modify it for the 
better, while itself modified by it for the worse." 
(Beliefs of the Unbeliever, p. 7.) 
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HERBERT SPENCER ONCE MORE. 
To the Editor 0/ Unity : 

I have been intending for some time to write an article for 
your paper in reply to some point? taken by Mr. Bixby con- 
cerning the ethical doctrines of Herbert Spencer. I was 
glad to see the clear and well-written article of Mr. Rowen ; 
and yet I am not quite satisfied. 

In your paper for Oct. 1, Mr. Bixby says : " For the moral 
intuitions long to maintain their present authority, should 
Spencer's theory of ethics become generally accepted, would 
be a psychological impossibility." 

It is very common, in theological and ethical discussion, to 
substitute prophecies of evil consequences that are to follow 
for this or that theory, in place of clear analysis of the theory 
itself and of proof that it is not true. Now I am one of 
those who at present believe in Mr. Spencer's theory. If I 
believed this theory injurious and untrue, I should repudiate 
it But if injurious, it must be untrue. For if truth is in- 
jurious the universe is radically wrong ; and there is little 
use in any of us trying to do anything. 

Now, I would like to have you print this, as an invitation 
to Mr. Bixby to tell us wherein Mr. Spencer's theory is false 
to the facts ; and also why, on Spencer's theory, morals are 
to lose their authority. So far as I can see, it seems to me 
that there can be no stronger basis for anything than the ac- 
cumulated experience of the whole human race for ail time. 

If Mr. Bixby will substantiate his statement above quoted, 
I will join him in opposing Spencer. If he does not seem to 
me to succeed, I would like to send you an article containing 
the reasons why. Sincerely, M. J. Savace. 

Boston, Nov. 39, 1880. 
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FROM COLORADO. 
Dear Unity: — I could not very well tell you about my 
Colorado venture until to-day. Came here with my family 
eleven weeks ago. Walked many miles every day for eight 
weeks, in this wonderful city, to find a house, and utterly 
failed till last week. Am very grateful now for a convenient 
little house only a mile from our church, though its rent is 
enormously high. Weather has been exceptionally severe 
here since we came, — 22 degrees below zero for some days in 
November. My family and self have been quite sick with 
very severe colds. Yet am glad that I came to this fair, 
pleasant and busy Denver. Our " Unity Church" here hav- 
ing been closed for a year, its friends were scattered ; some 
discouraged ; some went to other churches, and many grew 
careless, and utterly gave up all church-going. This made it 
hard to start services in the church, and to find the scattered 
people. A few ladies in the church are above all praises for 
their brave, undaunted zeal. They have worked like beavers 
during the year when they had no pastor nor service in the 
church. In a quiet way they worked and made $2,084.62 
that year to pay several small debts into which the society 
fell during the previous effort, and to pay off $500 of the 
mortgage on the church. 

These ladies have also encouraged and helped me much 
since I came. I have been greeted by a very good congrega- 
tion of intelligent men and women every Sunday since Oct. 
1. We have started a live Sunday School also. Pupils in- 
creasing every Sunday. We have an interesting Bible class, 
and also teachers' meeting and religious conversational meet- 
ing every week. It looks as if Unity Church here will flour- 
ish. Such a church is very much needed in Denver, where 
there are thousands of religious people heartily tired of the 
old theology. The great question is, how to attract them 
out of their great indifference. Am thinking night and day 
how to wipe away the $3700 mortgage that remains as a 
nightmare on the church. And as these ladies say, "It mutt 
be paid," of course where there is such a will there must be a 
way of paying it. 

I have just returned home from a missionary visit among 
the mountains. One day I went by the Narrow Gauge Rail- 
road to Central City. That little train climbed more than 
3,000 feet in a few miles. I felt almost wild with joy as I 
stood on the platform of the car, watching the train winding 
up Clear Creek Canon between craggy mountains on each 
side towering almost perpendicularly to the sky. Often there 
would be hardly room for the little creek and narrow train. 
Many times I would look ahead, and see a high rock filling 
the canon, and it seemed that we never could go a yard fur- 
ther. But when we would come to the huge barrier, the 
mountain seemed to move its leg to let the train pass. This 
happened many times. When we came to the town of Black 
Hawk, it was enchanting to behold the houses pitched high 
on the rocks ; some houses had their foundations higher than 
the chimneys of the next houses. There is only one mile 
between Black Hawk and Central City, yet our train had to 
creep five miles on the rocky shelves of mountains to make 
that one mile. I held my breath in fear lest we might tum- 
ble over from these high shelves to the deep abysses below. 
I am told that there is hardly one yard of the rails without 
being curved in those five miles. I was glad to leave the 
train at Central City and find a careful pony to carry me still 
higher up the mountains, till 1 arrived in a mining place 
called Russell Gulch, where many warm hearts waited for me. 
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The miners had just completed a neat chapel, costing about 
a thousand dollars, every cent of which they had paid. I 
had to preach four times in two languages. And I never saw 
such hungry people for the Gospel. The chapel was crowd- 
ed — the singing excellent. Between meetings I had to talk 
all the time to anxious inquirers about "this new liberal doc- 
trine." Even the children were intensely interested. Had to 
tear myself away amid a hundred invitations to "come again 
very soon." 

Bro. Gibbs, of Greeley, invites me also to help him to hold 
a Unitarian protracted meeting for a week in that town ; and 
I must try to go. The Unitarian Society in that place prom- 
ises to be the largest in town. So we feel that this thin, 
wintry atmosphere of the Rocky Mountains has in it some- 
thing favorable to liberal religion. But I feel very far away 
from dear friends left behind, and shall often have a heart 
longing for Illinois and Wisconsin Conferences. 

'* Brethren pray for us" according to the faith of reason. 
Be ye well and prosperous evermore ! Very cordially yours, 

Denver, Col., Dec. 15, 1880. R. L. Herbert. 



JSfoTES FF\OM THE Jj^IELD. 

Englewood, III. — A new Universalis! church is going 
up here. The ministry of Miss Florence Kollock is proving 
very acceptable to all phases of progressive minds. 

Chicago. — Central Church recently raised the salary of 
Prof. Swing from seven to ten thousand dollars, evidence that 
independency, poetry, culture and a genial, soothing optimism 
are duly appreciated. 

St. Louis.— 'The "James Smith Academy" for boys, and 
the "Majy Institute" for girls, are overflowing, as is also the 
Manual Training School started last year. All these are de- 
partments of the Washington University. 

Baraboo, Wis. — A Committee of the West Wisconsin 
Methodist Ministerial Association is considering a camp 
meeting or Sunday School Association on the banks of Dev- 
il's Lake, next summer. This sounds like old-time devotion. 
It is carrying the war into the enemy's country. 

Pay the Debt, or No Minister. — Dr. Rider, the revered 
pastor of the St. Paul's Universalist Church in this city, told 
his people with commendable plainness, on the 19th ult., that 
unless the entire debt of $50,000, now hanging over the 
church, was cleared by the 1st of January, he would accept 
the call extended him by Dr. Chapin's society, of New York. 

Monroe, Wis. — We spent Sunday, the 19th, with Liberal 
friends at this point, occupying the pulpit vacated by Bro. 
Fisher over two years ago. The two hearty audiences filling 
the house, the Sunday School of about 100 members, and the 
active preparation for holiday enjoyments, testified to the 
worth of the work done and the possibilities of work to do. 

Improved Citizens. — A Society for Political Education 
has recently been formed, under the management of a com- 
mittee of twenty-five with five secretaries to represent the 
different divisions of the country. It has no president, and 
aims to become national in its character. It will seek to en- 
courage the study of all questions of statesmanship. A 
course of reading is already arranged for 1SS1, namely: 
Nordhoff's "Politics for Young Americans," Prof. Perry's 
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" Introduction to Political Economy," Johnson's "History of 
American Politics," and McAdara's "Alphabet in Finance." 

England. — The Presbyterians are agitated over a proposi- 
tion ♦•modify the Confession of Faith in order that more 
young men may join the ministry. 

— The British and Foreign Unitarian Association had a 
jolly time at the Canaan St. Hotel, London, on the return of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayden from America. C. H. James, Esq.. 
M. P., presided. Mr. Clayden gave some of his impressions, 
among which were : I. The freedom of religion from any 
State-craft in this country. 2. "The absolute absence of any 
of those numerous gin palaces which we meet at every corner 
of every street in London." During the whole of our travels 
there my wife and I were continually on the look-out for the 
drinking- shops— [Laughter] — they were not to be found. 
What few there were had this characteristic, that they had 
dark doors so that people could see the feet of the persons 
inside, but not their faces, The reason of this was, that all 
through the United States it is considered a discreditable 
thing to be seen in a public drinking shop." 3. A chilling 
habit in our churches to delegate the singing to an elaborate 
choir. 

Nora. III. — Our dear friend and brother, Rev. Mr. Was- 
sail, is much troubled with heresy hunters and heresy trials. 
First he was dismissed from the Congregational fellowship, 
and then the society at Nora, which persisted in retaining 
him as their pastor, was churched for this' and, we believe, 
rebuked ; then non-official denunciation fell upon him 
through the columns of the Advance, from which Mr. Was- 
sail's replies are excluded, and he is driven to the more hos- 
pitable pages of the theological Uo-Easy, the denominational 
What-is-it — the Alliance. His letter is before us. We are 
persuaded that a noble, manly spirit actuates Mr. Wassail in 
this long clinging to a fellowship which can only be half 
hearted on either side. We are also persuaded that such a 
clinging brings confusion and concern greater than it is 
worth. The outside is so much more hospitable, cosey and 
withal, more useful, to our eyes, than these back-seats on the 
inside, that we regret that others feel called upon to suffer so 
much for the sake of occupying them. We have no relish 
for church trials or ecclesiastical politics. Brethren, let us 
read the "Beatitudes," and let the church guardians enjoy the 
"Woes" to their hearts' content. We like the fifth better than 
the twenty-third chapter of Matthew. 

Michigan. — F. E. Kitterege has been doing missionary 
work at Manistee. Rev. J. Frank Thompson, who has been 
preaching at Muskegon for the month of December, is to fol- 
low up the work at Manistee for the month of January, with 
prospects of a permanent congregation. The Unitarian 
church of Ionia is a new congregation to which Mrs. J. T.Sun- 
derland, of Ann Arbor, preached to on the 19th ult., speak- 
ing in the morning on the "Life and Character of Lucretia 
Mott,'' and in the evening on the "Fatherhood of God." Mrs. 
Sunderland is one ordained to the pulpit work by ordinances 
more sacred than the laying on of human hands. — The move- 
ment so auspiciously begun by Rev. Rowland Conner at Fast 
Saginaw three months ago has taken upon itself permanent 
shape. It has organized under the name of the Unitarian church 
of Saginaw, and funds have been raised for the coming year's 
work, with fair prospects of a church building. The society 
is organized "for the advancement of truth, justice and love," 
and welcomes to its membership "all those who desire to do 



good in it or get good from it." Our ever vigilant brother 
the Free Religious Index, of Boston, seems to think this a 
somewhat novel basis for a Unitarian society. But it is the 
basis upon which most of the younger societies in the West rest . 
It is, indeed, the working basis of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, — this society being shaped partly after a model 
suggested by the secretary of the above conference. 
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The following it a partial list of the Clubs that have claimed fellowship in 
this, our larger Unity Club. We desire to make the list as complete as 
possible, ana our readers are requested to send us the necessary informa- 
tion. We hope the several Secretaries will exchange programmes and such 
other courtesies as may lead to a better acquaintance and possibly, in the 
future, to some very helpful co-operation and mutual studies. 

Date of 

Names. Locality. Organization. Secretary. 

The Eclectic Club.... Quincy, I1L Feb. 187a.. 

Mutual Imp. Club JanesviUe, Wis Oct. 1874.. Miss R. A.HatheraU. 

The Unity Club Cincinnati, O Feb. 1876. Miss Belle Fithian. 

The Unity Club St. Paul, Mian Apr. 1877.. Miss Emma L.Kelley. 

Young People's Club. Ann Arbor, Mich.. ..Oct. 1878.. Miss Amy Orcutt. 

Ladies' Liberal Club.. Lawrence, Kas..... i878..Mrs.A M. Allen. 

The Unity Club Bloomington, III.. ..Sept. 1880. .Miss H. E. Dunn. 

The Vesper Club Chicago, III Oct 1880.. 

The Unity Club Westboro. Mass... .Oct. 1880. .Miss M. F. Harding. 

The Helpful Club....Northfield. Mass.. .Oct 1880. .H.C. Parsons. 

The Unity Club DesMoines. Iowa.. Nov 1880. .Mrs. L. A. Berry. 

The Literary Club... Brodhead. Wis. Oct 1880. . Miss Ada M. Bowen. 

THE HELPFUL CLUB, NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

This is a parish club, under the leadership of Rev. J. L. 
Marsh, organized on the model suggested in these columns. 
All attending pay five cents at the door. The Literary even- 
ing devotes twenty minutes to a conversation on current lit- 
erature, fifteen minutes to a biographical sketch, then the 
book of the evening. They are at present working on the 
writings of Dickens. The Social evening has " Our Paper," 
followed by music, games, etc. They have had lectures from 
Rev. Geo. Brenner, on " Robert Burns ;" Rev. J. B. Green, 
on "The Crusades," and Rev. Washington Gladden, on 
" Pure Gold." The Dramatic committee has holiday work. 

THE UNITY CLUB, WF.STBORO, MASS. 

A correspondent writes : " We have tried original articles, 
poems, readings, etc., but at last meeting we tried the plan 
suggested in Unity, of giving out certain topics for members 
to be prepared to impart information upon. It works well 
and brings out members that will not undertake anything 
original. One Tuesday evening of each month is given to 
sociability, with a supper, that brings out a larger number 
than come to Sunday services. Our membership is confined 
to young people connected with the Unitarian church, aver- 
aging in age from eighteen to thirty-five. Others would 
gladly join. I am a subscriber to Unity, and always look to 
it for information of interest to the club. We are in excellent 
condition, and nothing else ever had so beneficial an effect on 
all our church interests. Every church should have an organ- 
ization of similar character." 

THE UNITY CLUB, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

The order of studies for the ten working evenings of the 
season is before us, with topics, dates, and workings all 
assigned. When once such a programme is fairly printed, an 
immense strain is lifted from off the shoulders of the man- 
agers. The course contains studies of the writings of Lowell, 
Whittier, Holmes, Emerson, the Carey sisters, Hawthorne, 
and Irving ; studies in Social and Natural Sciences, on Kin- 
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dergardens in Germany, Kindergartens in the United States, 
Prison Reform, the works of Mary Carpenter, Dr. Howe, and 
Dorothea Dix, " The Blue Bird as a Citizen," and " Backward 
through the Ages ; a Geological Sketch." The leader writes : 
" Friends were very skeptical as to the outcome of any such 
innovation upon their precious time. • • But so far the 
meetings have been full and successful, and everybody is full 
of hope for the future of our Unity Club." 

E. E. HALE'S READING CLASSES. 

The Independent for Dec. 16th contains an article on 
reading classes from Mr. Hale, than whom we know no one 
more competent to give advice. He says : "In my own ex- 
perience as a parish minister, I look back on the work which 
snch classes have done with me with more satisfaction than 
on any other organized effort in which I have shared for the 
education of the young." We summarize his advice as fol- 
lows : The class should not be so large as to interfere with 
free conversation. Thirty probably a maximum. The mem- 
bers should know at the beginning what the work is to be. 
The leader should give a good deal of time to preparation 
and be willing to "confess ignorance." He would almost 
"insist that no one should attend the class who would not 
promise to attend to the end. Nothing is so ruinous as the 
presence of the virgins who have no oil in their vessels, and 
are in the outer darkness before the course is half done. I 
think it is well to agree in the beginning on a small fee — of a 
dollar or a half-dollar — which can be expended in books of 
reference, or supper, or charity, or anything else desirable. 
The real object of the fee is weeding out unreliable members. 
Members who will not take notes should be expelled." To 
make sure he would have a class journal giving a brief sum- 
mary of each meeting. This journal is to be made up by 
members selected by accident at the close of each meeting. 

CINCINNATI UNITY CLUB. 

The annual report of this club for year ending Oct. 7th, 
1880, contains constitution, history, officers and reports 
of the various activities. It has a graduate of Antioch Col- 
lege for a President, and a balance sheet which shows $244.- 
30 left of the $4,827.20 made during the year. Financially 
this is the mammoth club of our circle. 

This club avowedly makes "self-improvement an incidental 
feature of its activity," seekipg public service rather than pri- 
vate edification. It has at present one hundred and thirty- 
six members and no church conditions of membership. The 
committee on culture is able to report a most noble work. 
The fourteen Sunday lectures given by most conspicuous tal- 
ent, to an audience averaging eleven hundred, left an impres- 
sion on the city which it is not easy to estimate. A commit- 
tee on amusement reports such triumphs as the successful 
rendition of "Pinafore" and the "Doctor of Acantara," at 
Pike's Opera House, before very profitable audiences, and the 
performance of a musical burletta, "Cinderella," written for 
the club by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton. The commit- 
tee on helpfulness report $510.50 given to the Women's 
Christian Association ; $510.50 for the Associated Charities ; 
$100 for the Colored Orphan Asylum ; $429.70 to the Unita- 
rian Sunday School and $55.25 to direct charities. Altogeth- 
er the report reflects great credit upon the club, and contains 
matter of much interest to club workers, which will well re- 
pay the (tamp that will secure it either from the secretary 
of the club (see directory above) or from Rev. C. W. Wendte, 



whom our readers have already recognized as the power be- 
hind the throne in all this activity. 

THE ECLECTIC CLUB, QUINCY, ILL. 

This is an organization of the Second Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) church of Quincy, 111. It was organized February 
14th, 1872, with fifteen members. Since its organization 
there have been one hundred and fifty-six names signed to 
the constitution. The average attendance of members at its 
meetings has been about twenty-five. The vacancies occa- 
sioned by removal or by death have been promptly filled, so 
that the membership has remained complete. Great care is 
exercised in the election of members. They are taken in 
slowly so as to enable the club fully to absorb them into its 
social life, no more than one person being permitted to join 
during any one calendar month. The club meets fortnight- 
ly, generally in the church parlors, though by a vote of the 
members an invitation to meet at a private residence may be 
accepted. The programmes for the meetings are varied in 
order to suit the different tastes of all the members. One ev- 
ening is devoted to science ; another to literature ; the third 
to dramatic entertainment, and the fourth to social enjoy- 
ment. On the 14th of each February the club celebrates its 
anniversary, on which occasion a history of the year just past 
is read by the club historian. During its existence the club 
has given about twenty-five public entertainments, all of 
which have given general satisfaction. From the proceeds of 
these entertainments the club expenses have been defrayed 
and about one thousand dollars have been devoted to home 
charities. Of late years, however, the public entertainments 
have been dispensed with, and the expenses are met by occa- 
sional assessments. The club has always been in a prosper- 
ous condition. The past has been interesting and instruc- 
tive to each member, and the future prospects are good for a 
long life of active, useful work. 
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The Historical Poetry or the Ancient Hebrews. Translated and 
critically examined by Michael Heilprin. Vol. II. fs.oo. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

A new work by Frances Power Cobbe, on the " Duties of 
Women," is soon to appear. Dore is at work on illustra- 
tions for Shakespeare soon to be published. A memorial 

volume of the life and services of Lucretia Mott, which will 
contain contributions by Whittier, Dr. Furness, Robert 
Collyer, Charles G. Ames and others, is soon to be published 
by the editor of The Journal, 144 N. Seventh street, Phila- 
delphia, Price 50 cents ; $4.50 per doz. Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace received the impulse to write his last story, " Ben-Hur, a 
tale of the Christ," from an interview with Robert Ingersoll 
while riding in a railroad car from Crawfordsville to Indian- 
apolis. "The Iliad of India," is the title of Edwin Ar- 
nold's new poem, soon to appear. Mr John Bartlett, the 

compiler of "Familiar Quotations." is a busy business man, a 
member of the Little, Brown & Co's. publishing house, Bos- 
ton. This book has been made over seven times. It is in- 
comparable and indispensable to the literary worker. The 

Christian Register of December 18, has an interesting account 
of an interview with Herbert Spencer, by Rev. M. J. Savage, 
the most enthusiastic interpreter of Mr. Spencer found in the 

American pulpit. The Woman's Journal, of the same 

date, issues a supplement containing J. W. Chadwick's ser- 
mon on Lucretia Mott and Lydia Maria Child. 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 

The new year brings the perplexing problem as to what 
newspapers to take. This is a question vitally related to the 
Study Table and the intellectual life of to-day. It is doubt- 
less true that much of the best thought of the day finds its 
first expression in the current magazine and newspaper, but 
it is also true that the immense quantity of this literature 
which is being thrown upon the market renders it one of the 
most persistent and subtle foes to real culture. The amateur 
student of literature is in constant danger of being overlaid 
and smothered by the newspaper and the magazine, the first 
cause of whose existence is commercial rather than literary. 
Everywhere will be found those who have no time to read 
through a book or to make special study of any subject, who 
still spend many hours each week in scanning metropolitan 
dailies and in indulging in the current monthlies. Such read- 
ing is always in danger of becoming the most indolent of habits. 
An "habitual" slave of the daily paper is in a bad way intellectu- 
ally. In his great desire to keep up with the times, he is in 
danger of hopelessly falling behind. He is poorly posted who 
knows more about the latest scandal than he does about the 
latest story of George Eliot, or the last poems of Longfellow. 
The young man or woman seeking true culture and real 
growth will do well to beware of too many newspapers, for 
they filch time and dissipate mental energy. One good non- 
partisan weekly, the monthly digest of current events from 
one of the standard monthlies, the discriminating rttumt of 
the best new books, such as may be found in " The Literary 
World," "The Literary News," or "Good Reading," with 
some plain, wholesome — not too brilliant— paper, like the 
Youth's Companion, for the younger side of all the inmates 
of the home, will do much to keep up the thoughtful life in 
a home, giving strength instead of the mental debility that 
often overtakes those who are heroically trying to find time 
to " look over the papers." 

THE REVIEWS. 

The November Nineteenth Century: — There is not a dull 
article in this number. Lord Sherbrooke in " Legislation for 
Ireland," brings to bear a good deal of hard, common sense 
upon that knotty problem, and makes the most valuable con- 
tribution of the year to the literature of the subject. 
— " The Sabbath," by Prof. Tyndall, is characterized by his 
inimitable style of lucid exposition ; by his Catholic spirit, 
and by his keen insight into the heart of any subject which 
he attempts to treat. His thought ranges far beyond the 
topic of the article. His contrast of Peter and 1 aul is just 
and forcible; his sketch of early Christianity is vivid; his 
outline of the Sabbath controversy is clear and incisive. 
What could be finer than this : 

" Let us cherish our Sunday as an inheritance derived from 
the p.ist ; but let it be understood that we cherish it because 
it is in principle, reasonable, and in practice, salutary." 

Again : 

" The seed of the spirit is cast in vain amid stones and 
thorns. * * * Drunkenness ruins the substratum of 
resolution. The physics of the drunkard's brain are incom- 
patible with moral strength. Here your first care ought to 
be to cleanse and improve the organ. Break the sot's asso- 
ciations ; change his environment ; alter his nutrition ; dis- 
place his base imaginations by thoughts drawn from the 
purer sources which we seek to render accessible to him." 

Clergymen often reply to the scientists' criticism, by saying 
that religion is not his sphere, but Prof. Tyndall is evidently 
at home in religion, history, and phenomena. 



— Frederic Harrison has a second article on "Creeds," 
this one devoted to the " Human Synthesis." It is a remark- 
ably earnest, almost impassioned, and thoughtful plea for a 
religious principle that will unify life. He urges that we 
emphasize the religious significance of knowledge. His defi- 
nition of religion is suggestive. Many will find his reference 
to the Evolutionists partial, if not somewhat unfair. The 
sentences that sparkle are many. 

" A logical Materialism gives us law without God, as theol- 
ogy had given us God without law." "Act under the influence 
of affection, and think in order to act." 
How tender is this : 

" Religion stands to-day like a pathetic Gothic ruin, sooth- 
ing and touching the finer natures amongst us still, but quite 
outside of and apart from the busy life of man." 

— Mr. Grant writes strongly against "Competitive Examina- 
tions," and Mr. Mallock expounds the " Philosophy of Con- 
servatism." 

The November Blackwood' t : — It contains a poem by Mr. 
Story, fourteen pages long, entitled, "A Jewish Rabbi in 
Rome." It purports to be a letter written in the fifteenth 
century by a Jew in Rome, to a friend, in which he gives his 
estimate of Jesus : — 

" Lofty of thought, a pure idealist 
describes his own religious condition : — 

"lima seeker : — though my faith is firm 
I will not ue my mindin knots of creeds.** 

"The truth is vast. 
And never was there creed embraced it all ;" 

pictures the condition of Rome: — 

"Justice, with sad face 
Weeping, hath fled and Mercy's voice is dumb :" 

outlines the contrast between what the church teaches and 
what Jesus taught : — 

" Doctrine and life to bim were one. To these 
Doctrine from life is utterly divorced :" 

and also wonders that they who worship Jesus as God, whose 
teaching was, "Love your enemies," should keep his own 
people — the Jews — in this condition : 

" A halter on our necks, as we were dogs — 
Insulted, booted, jeered at by the mob." 

The November Contemporary : — The Duke of Argyle con- 
tinues his articles on "The Unity of Nature." In the 
present number he argues in a very labored and diffuse man- 
ner, that instinct is not "organized experience," accumulated 
by inheritance. He says: "To account for instinct by ex- 
perience is nothing but an Irish bull." His point is to prove 
that mind is imparted to man — is not a junction of nerve 
tissue — because instinct is so imparted to the animal. But a 
set purpose "to dispel the sickly dreams of the Agnostic" is 
hardly a scientific attitude of study. 

— There are three papers on the great Irish land question, 
none of which is marked by anything like statesmanlike in- 
sight, while that by Alfred Wallace is as visionary as it is 
radical. The real issue belongs more to the race than to the 
division of the land, bad as that is. 

— " The Future of the Canadian Dominion," by Mr. Wm. 
Clarke, is, strange to say, an English plea for annexation to 
the Union. We find these significant sentences: 

" England is yet a great and rich country, with vast power 
and force ; but America has the promise of the future." " A 
league of English-speaking people is one of the grand possi- 
bilities yet folded in the future. Of that league the United 
States must hold the hegemony by virtue of power and great- 
ness." 

— "An American Statesman" writes of "Party Polities in 
the United States." His assertion of the absence of political 
issues shows that he is not a politician. He might have said 
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that there can be no vital political issues, healthy political 
action, or true political education, until the civil service is 
reformed. His criticisms upon our newspapers are severe, 
and unquestionably well deserved. 

— " Old and New Japan" deals with a subject interesting 
to Americans. The arrangement of the article is bad. There 
are facts enough, but no clear groupings. The progress of 
the last ten years makes a marvelous record. Railroads, tel- 
egraphs, lighthouses, postage, health boards, — what a revolu- 
tion in ten years. But there has been greatest progress in 
education. To-day 40 per cent of her school population re- 
ceive instruction, and there are one-third as many girls as 
boys at school. Here is an interesting question : What will 
be the religion of Japan at the end of a century? J. h. c. 

HEILPRIN'S POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

Mr. Heilprin's first volume (noticed in Unity of Sept. 1, 
1879,) gave us the Bible songs and song-fragments about the 
Patriarchs, Moses, Joshua, the Judges, Saul and David. 
Continuing the series, — which is arranged by the chronology 
of subject, not of authorship, — his second volume begins 
with the two Psalms (lxxxix, and cxxxii.) referring still to 
David. David, above all others, is the hero of Scripture 
poetry, while Scripture history frankly tells his stains as well 
as glories. Solomon, on the other hand, is a great national 
hero of the history, while neither Psalmist nor Prophet 
spares him a single word, — him, the builder of the idol- 
shrines! The so-called "Song of Solomon," a "charming 
pastoral drama," probably dates later than 300 B. C. 

After the two Psalms come the fragments of an older 
" Micah" of King Ahab's time (about goo B.C., I Kings 
xxii.), imbedded, our critic suggests, in the Micah of the 
Bible-book (725 B. C.) ; somewhat as the Bible " Isaiah" is 
generally recognized now as compact of two " Isaiahs," and 
our " Zechariah" of no less than three of that name with a 
gap of two centuries between the first and last. 

Next is given the elegy on Moab's fate, contained in Isaiah 
xv.-xvii., — its whole character antique, and, for the Old 
Testament, unique; but it is confessedly a mere "may-have- 
been" that connects it, as Heilprin does, with the conquest 
of the country by Jehoshaphat (about 900 B. C.) and the in- 
scription on the " Moabite Stone." 

The rest of this volume deals with Amos and Hosea, the 
earliest(?) prophets whose names are attached to Bible-books, 
— the two whose warnings lashed the Northern Israel during 
the beginning and middle of that eighth century B. C, whose 
end saw the kingdom the prey of the Assyrians. Amos, the 
humble shepherd from the borders of the wilderness, comes 
forth as the champion of the poor, denouncing in Jehovah's 
name the oppressions and profligate luxuries of Israel's no- 
bles. Hosea's theme is her idolatries, the desertion of Je- 
hovah by the woman-nation whom the God had loved and 
rescued. Amos knows that some chastiser must arise to tame 
the oppressors because Jehovah is terrible in righteousness ; 
Hosea, a little later in the century, plainly descries the mes- 
senger of God's wrath, the fierce Assyrian, approaching. Amos' 
words ring like a trumpet blast : Hosea's words are tenderer, 
more idyllic in their hot but sad reproach. In Mr. Heilprin's 
version the story of the beloved but adulterous wife (Hosea 
i.-ii.) becomes the poem of grief and passion that it really 
is. For the common reader, indeed, our author's chief ser- 
vice lies in his new translations of the Scripture-poems, and 
the terse, light-throwing notes beneath their text. Our so- 
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called "chapters" become more, not less, dramatic in becom- 
ing more intelligible. The time is near when even churchly 
men will smile at the solemn centuries in which earnest read- 
ers paced so diligently the rugged mistranslations of our 
modern versions, — those made in the first generations after 
the Bible became a book of the people, — as the veritable 
Holy Ground of Revelation. Will " Palestine Explorations" 
disenchant the ground of sanctity? Both yes and no. 

One of the helpfully disenchanting sections of this book 
(pp. 1 04-1 12) is that in which the popular ideal of the Prophet 
as pictured in the Bible-histories is contrasted with the actual 
Prophet self-pictured in his own writings : the ideal Elisha, 
e.g., startling the eye with his miracles of rescue and of ven- 
geance, with the actual Amos or Hosea startling the con- 
science with words uttered as from "the God whose attributes 
are omnipotence and holiness — Jehovah is his name." In 
regard to the Hebrew Prophets as fore-tellers, the following 
passage indicates Mr. Heilprin's place among the Bible critics 
of the thoroughly rationalistic school: "The details of 
prophecy were not meant to be understood in their literal 
sense ; only a general idea was inculcated, and a vague vista 
exhibited, in holy earnest. The ' Word of God,' as we find 
it in the prophetic canon, was an announcement inspired by 
the prophet's conceptions of God and the divine fitness of 
things ; but only what was general in it was uttered as irre- 
sistibly true : the particulars were consequences, drawn from 
fundamental tenets and from special circumstances, but drawn 
with the license of an orator or a poet. To err in particulars 
was neither to be deceived nor to deceive ; it shook neither 
the prophet's convictions nor the people's confidence in his 
mission. Allegorical images and poetical diction well suited 
such unveilings of the future." 

Our inference, from certain personal references gleaming 
pleasantly through the chinks of the notes, that Mr. Heilprin 
is of Hebrew birth and training and friendships, lends us the 
more confidence in his guidance ; and the trust is strength- 
ened by the absence of that critic's-sureness which betrays 
the prentice-hand. 

One word of wonder : our author mingles the good and the 
bad manners of literature by indulging us with sumptuous 
paper and print, and by withholding from us all index, table 
of contents, even chapter-headings. He barely numbers his 
sections and marches them out, a nameless troop, like pris- 
oners in a jail-yard taking exercise. By both signs he 
probably indicates his sense that he is not writing for us 
common people. A third sign,— the abundant detail of Ger- 
man and Hebrew learning, — more worthily and necessarily 
keeps his audience small. There is a bit of pathos in books 
like these appearing among us : here stands a scholar offering 
a very little basket of choice garden-fruit in our bustling 
markets, where the crowds press to buy their coarser apples 
by the barrel, while the book-noticers come up and finger the 
dainty product with ignorant patronage,— as now! When 
his work is finished, we trust Mr. Heilprin will compress the 
substance of the volumes into one, offer it in cheaper form, 
combine certain parts of the chapters in the form of a gen- 
eral Introduction, provide it with those indices, etc., which 
most of us are grateful for, and thus make the fruits of his 
industry and his fairness of mind go round a larger circle. 

w. c. o. 

I know of no position in the world which I would purchase 
or accept with surrender of one iota of my convictions or of 
my character.— Karl Heinten. 
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^HE ^UNDAY j^CHOOL. 

SOME THOUGHTS UPON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

MRS. ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 
{Oncluded.) 

What, then, shall we teach ? I would answer, first, nega- 
tively : We should not teach science as such, and we should 
not teach literature as such. Why? Because, though both 
science and literature form a part of God's great plan in the 
on-going of the world, and are therefore eminently worthy 
of study, abundant provision has already been made for 
teaching these in our public schools and colleges. Indeed, 
so large a place has science assumed in the estimation of the 
present generation, that the tendency is strong toward the 
belief that therein is to be found all the truth worthy man's 
consideration, if not all possible to humanity. But surely 
every thoughtful Sunday School worker believes that there 
are regions of truth lying outside the domain of physical 
science and general literature, whose depths the plummet of 
physical science cannot by any possibility sound, — and truth, 
moreover, which has formed, and will continue to form, a 
much more important factor in moulding human character 
and shaping human destiny than the truths of physical sci- 
ence or of general literature can ever do. I mean, of course, 
the regions of sentiment and duty, the truths pertaining to 
man's relations to his fellow men and to God ; in other words, 
the truths of morality and religion. To those of us who 
thus believe in the existence and importance of this domain 
of truth, the reason is obvious. Why? 

Because (i), we believe that, great as are the advantages of 
a knowledge of science and literature, and much as these 
contribute to all true salvation of men, there is no highest 
and truest salvation ; no highest and truest civilization even, 
without a foundation laid in morals and religion. 

Because (2), the only recognized organized agency for teach- 
ing morals and religion to our children is the Sunday School. 
It becomes thus imperative that we make the very most of 
the one paltry hour per week devoted to these highest in- 
terests to making as deep and lasting impressions as possible 
for morals and religion. We should sacredly guard the sin- 
gle hour of Sunday School instruction against the encroach- 
ments of physical science and general literature. And this 
leads directly to the positive answer to the question :■ " What 
shall we teach in our Sunday Schools?" To this question I 
answer, we should teach, — 

I. Morals. 

II. Religion. 

III. Unitarian Religion. 

Because (3), as* Liberals in religion we cannot, if we are 
true to our trust, neglect to teach our liberal, or, if you 
please, our Unitarian faith to our children. If we as a de- 
nomination have any reason for a separate existence ; if we 
have, or think we have, any truth that the rest of the world 
has not and needs, then woe to us if we fail to proclaim this 
truth ; but especially woe to us if we leave our own children, 
whom we love and for whom we are responsible, ignorant of 
this light of truth, and send them out into the world to fall 
a prey to the superstition all around them because of this ig- 
norance. 

Orthodox influences are the prevailing influences in all our 
communities to-day, and will be for many days to come. 
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Our children will be instructed in orthodox theology, whether 
we will or not. My experience is doubtless the experience of 
other mothers. My home, two years ago, was near several 
Catholic families, and my little four and six-year-old children 
came in, day after day, during Lent, with most startling ques- 
tions ; such as, " Mamma, is it true that all of God can get 
into the Catholic church? Johnny says when the priest says 
mass, God comes right down into their church. Does he?" 
Or, "Mamma, is it true that there is a hell full of red-hot 
coals and big snakes, where everybody will go who is not 
good? and the fire will burn them and the snakes bite them? 
Mary says so." During the past summer, I spent several 
weeks with some good orthodox friends, and my little chil- 
dren, among other pleasures, greatly enjoyed swinging with 
their little cousins in the hammocks, and keeping time to the 
motion of the swing by singing. The hymns usually chosen 
were those of Moody and Sankey. So that hour after hour I 
could hear the dear little childish voices singing such words 
as, "I'm so glad that Jesus loves me ; Jesus loves even me ;" 
" Almost persuaded Christ to receive," ending with the wail, 
" Too late I" or "Jesus died and paid it all," etc., etc. I can- 
not afford, — no mother who believes in a rational religion for 
herself and her children can afford, — not to provide an anti- 
dote for such errors and superstitions by laying deep founda- 
tions in what we believe to be truth. 

" But," answers an objector — I meet such not infrequently 
— " this kind of teaching is sectarian and would be preju- 
dicing the mind of my child before he is old enough to decide 
these questions for himself, and I wish and intend to leave 
him perfectly free from all theological bias until he is old 
enough to make his own choice." The answer to such an 
objection is obvious. First, in laying down, as one of the 
fundamental tenets of our faith, the principle of free inquiry 
as the right and the duty of every person of mature years, 
we provide beforehand for the removal of any shackles which 
may be imposed by education. And even if this were not so, 
I recognize my duty to decide with reference to everything 
else in my child's education without any question of bias. I 
decide, for instance, upon the method of instruction, and the 
teacher to be employed in his musical education. I may de- 
cide very unwisely, and thus impose upon him a method other 
than the best, which will cripple his progress and limit his 
attainments. But suppose I had made no decision in order 
to leave him free to decide for himself upon method and 
teacher? Does any one think it would have been better for 
bis musical education? When would he have reached the 
point where he would be capable of thus judging and de- 
ciding for himself? Ability to judge and decide upon any 
subject is the result not of years but of knowledge and 
thought upon the subject, and the beginnings of knowledge 
upon every subject must necessarily be made under the 
guidance of those wiser in that direction than we. Only 
when we have learned what others have thought upon a given 
subject are we prepared to make a comparison or a choice 
between rival claims to the truth. And this is as true in 
matters of religious faith as elsewhere. So that if I cannot 
shirk the responsibility of deciding that ray child shall be 
taught, and what and how he shall be taught, in matters of 
secular education, much less am I excusable if I let him drift 
without definite instruction in matters spiritual. With a 
great price obtained I the freedom and joy of a liberal, ra- 
tional faith ; alas for me and for them, if I should fail to 
transmit the boon to my children. Alas for all our children, 
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if parents and Sunday School children fail here. " For this 
cause came I into the world," said the Master, " that I might 
bear witness to the truth," and if we would be true disciples 
of the Master this must be our controlling thought in de- 
ciding upon the instruction we will give our children in our 
Sunday Schools. 

Granted, that the subjects to be taught in <jur schools shall 
be morals, religion and the grounds and principles of our 
Unitarian faith, — what shall be our text-books and tools? 
First in importance and time, I would name the Bible. This 
has been the recognized text-book of morals and religion 
through all the Christian centuries, and it contains moral 
precept and religious inspiration sufficient, independent of 
any sacredness with which time has invested it, to make it 
our leading guide-book of morals and religion for a long time 
to come. We cannot afford, therefore, not to avail ourselves 
of this help in teaching our children. But, secondly, we live 
in the midst of people who make the Bible a kind of fetish 
through the dogmas of infallible inspiration and supernatural 
revelation, I doubt whether any influence at work to-day is 
so potent in holding the shackles of old superstitions upon 
men's minds and consciences as this one of belief in the in- 
fallible inspiration of the Bible. It is the work of Liberals 
to root out and destroy this belief by showing the Bible to 
be both natural and fallible ; and this can only be done when 
we can speak authoritatively from an exhaustive study both 
of the contents and history of the book. But more than 
this, we shall only be able to save the good that is in the 
Bible to ourselves and our children through a careful and ap- 
preciative study of its pages, and a conscientious sifting of 
the good from the bad. This is a large work and one which 
our Sunday Schools cannot afford to ignore. 
4 Of other books than the Bible, and especially of books 

treating of the Bible, there is no lack in our liberal literature, 
any one of which would furnish a most valuable study for 
special classes. Among these James Freeman Clarke's "Or- 
thodoxy: its Truths and Errors;" Clodd's "Childhood of 
Religion" and "Childhood of the World," Clarke's "Ten 
Great Religions," Gannett's " A Chosen Nation," Knappert's 
" The Religion of Israel," Chas. Brigham's " Principles and 
Doctrines of Unitarianism," and Herford's "Story of Relig- 
ion in England," come readily to mind, and the list could be 
indefinitely extended. I doubt whether any better three or 
six months' work could be done in any of our Unitarian 
Sunday Schools than to take up, clause by clause, some brief 
statement of our faith and explain and illustrate it, giving 
our reasons for accepting it as truth. 

Time was, and not long ago, when our liberal Sunday 
School work was in many places necessarily poor for lack of 
any helps, such as orthodox Sunday Schools had in such 
abundance. But the past two or three years have wrought a 
great change in this particular. An entire century of Sunday 
School work has failed, as it seems to me, to produce any- 
thing finer, anything more conscious in preparation, or more 
vital in results, than the work offered to liberal Sunday 
Schools in the Unity Lessons of Gannett & Jones on the 
Bible, and of Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Head and Mrs. Wells on 
Practical Morality, and of Gannett, this year, on Channing 
and Unitarianism. 

To sum up, then, there is no more important work to be 
done in the world than that of training our children and 
youth in morals and religion. For the doing of this work, 
we have only one organized agency, namely, the Sunday 
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School, which as ordinarily conducted is, as I have urged, 
utterly inadequate to accomplish the results desired. The 
question presses itself upon us, therefore, Shall we quietly 
fold our hands and contentedly leave it to its inefficiency, 
thereby fostering in the minds of our children a want of 
moral earnestness and a spirit of indifference to religious 
thought and religious observances, which will go with them 
through life, to mar and hinder their perfect development? 
This, surely, we cannot consent to do. But to make the 
Sunday School in any sense a place deserving the name it 
bears of a school, serious, systematic, educatory work must 
be done in it, such as few modern Sunday Schools have ever 
dreamed of, much less had realized. To accomplish this will 
require workers. The best brain and heart, the finest busi- 
ness tact and teaching ability in our communion are needed. 
Can we command them ? If not, of little avail will be the 
wisest decisions as to what we shall teach, or the most per- 
fect tool-chest to assist in the work. 

With enough of earnestness and faith in our principles, 
and enough of consecration to what we believe to be truth to 
furnish this needed teaching ability, and with the high stan- 
dard of attainment before us, for the teacher and scholar, 
which the State demands of the teachers and scholars in its 
schools, a grand future is before us worthy the grand free 
faith for which we work. But if our churches have not the 
earnestness and devotion necessary to make the Sunday 
School a real school of religion and morality, then, rather 
than degrade these high themes by leaving them to be taught 
to our children by a class of teachers whose only recom- 
mendation is their willingness to teach and their ignorance 
of their unfitness for the work, let' us give up the Sunday 
School entirely, cease the pretense of giving religious and 
moral instruction through this agency, and thus throw the 
responsibility of such instruction directly and wholly upon 
parents and pastors. 



^HE Jj/XCHANGE ^ABLE. 



The Star and Covenant — A Reform. — " The Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central Railway have interdicted the 
sale of yellow-colored literature on the railroads. May that 
wise regulation extend to the West, and everywhere prevail. 
We have long wondered why that intolerable nuisance, as he 
too often is, who shoves all sorts of literary trash into the 
faces of travelers, is tolerated by any railroad." 

Good Literature, quoting Harpet's Easy Chair, says : 
"Mr. Anthony Trollope says that anybody can set up the 
business or profession of literature who can command a room, 
a table, and pen, ink and paper. Would he also say that any 
man may set up the trade of an artist who can buy an easel, 
a palette, a few brushes and some colors? It can be done, 
indeed, but only as a man who can hire a boat may set up for 
an East India merchant." 

The Sunday School Times says: "Bible revision is 
popular nowadays. There are fresh hands at it on every side, 
A recent attempt in this line is shown in the following ren- 
dering of a familiar text, as given on a Sunday School pro- 
gramme which comes to us from the West: ' Train up a child 
in the way he or she should go, and when he or she is old, he 
or she will not depart from it.' If he or she who made that 
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phange in the text thinks that be or she has thereby given to 
those words an added force to his or her scholars, or to the 
parents of his or her scholars, or to any one who knows of 
his or her work, he or she will find that he or she has been 
very much mistaken." 

Atlantic Monthly. — A writer in the January number of 
this magazine, in " Some Reminiscences of Thackeray," hits 
the slow recognition of English authors in France : " When 
I saw Mr. Thackeray pass our carriage door I knew him, 
and therefore captured bim. Desirous of making way for 
him, I remarked to my fellow-travelers, a Frenchman and his 
wife, ' I would like to make a place for Mr. Thackeray.' The 
fact that I named Mr. Thackeray made no impression, appa- 
rently, upon my French friends. I annotated my remark by 
saying, 4 Mr. Thackeray, the celebrated English author.' 
Same indifference. Having hailed Mr. Thackeray and got 
him installed, as a preliminary remark I referred to my effort 
to explain his status to my neighbors, and to the impression 
I had made. He laughed, and said, 'Oh, it takes fifty years 
for an English reputation to travel to France.' Indeed, some- 
thing strongly confirming that view happened only last year. 
To a congress of literary men called to meet in Paris, invita- 
tions were sent out to foreign authors of distinction to be 
present, and among them to Thackeray and Dickens!" 

Boston Commonwealth. — A correspondent of this paper 
writing from New York, says: "Last Saturday afternoon 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, the banker-poet and bis wife gave a very 
brilliant kettledrum in honor of Mr. Moncure D. Conway, of 
London. Among those present were the venerable Oliver 
Johnson and his wife; Rev. Robert Collyer, John Chadwick, 
Hjalmar H jorth Boyesen, who wittily described how he lived 
out of the gay world, preferring ' to be comfortably unfash- 
ionable rather than uncomfortably fashionable,' Junius Henri 
Browne, Lawrence Hutton, Prof. Youmans, Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Miss May L. Booth, 'Jennie June,' and a 
host of other pleasant people, were also there. It was an 
assembly of noticeably fine faces. The following Sunday Mr. 
Conway preached to large congregations in Chickering Hall 
and in the Church of the Messiah. For Mr. Collyer he 
preached the same discourse which he gave in the Parker- 
Memorial in Boston. Mr. Collyer offered the benediction, as 
usual, 'and in the name of thy Son Jesus Christ.' Then, 
as by an afterthought, and in graceful compliment to the 
compiler of a pantheistic ritual, he suddenly added: "and of 
all thy other sons.' " 

The Index quotes from and makes the following com- 
ments upon a sermon to women, by an ultra High Church 
English clergyman, published in the Philadelphia Timet, and 
delivered in St. Clement's Church, Philadelphia : "His views 
oT woman and of the marriage relation are, certainly, quite in 
keeping with the mediaeval character of the High Church 
theology. Indeed, they go quite back to the ' primitive sim- 
plicity' of barbarism, when woman was held as a slave, or we 
might even say to the pre-adamite era of brutalism. Hear 
him : ' To her husband, the wife owes the duty of unquali- 
fied obedience. There is no crime that a man can commit 
which justifies his wife in leaving him or applying for that 
monstrous thing, divorce. It is her duty to submit herself to 
him always, and no crime that he can commit justifies her 
lack of obedience. If he is a bad or wicked man, she may 
gently remonstrate with him, but refuse him never.' And 
again : ' Widows and maiden ladies are designed by Provi- 



dence for the purpose of giving a tone to society. They 
should all be religious women. An irreligious woman is a 
bad man spoiled. For the disgusting product of modern 
times, a woman who does her own atheistical thinking, I 
have nothing but contempt.' ***** 
If this English missionary has nothing better to teach Amer- 
ican women thaji he offers in this sermon, he had better be- 
take himself at once across the Atlantic. America has just 
lost a woman — Lucretia Mott — who was accustomed to do 
her own thinking and acting, and one remembered word of 
whom will do more for American women than all the sermons 
this preacher of the primitive gospel of the woods can have 
ever uttered. She at once meets his barbarianism and the 
modern reactionary license from it by that favorite sentence 
of hers, ' In the true marriage relation, the independence of 
the husband and wife is equal, their dependence mutual, and 
their obligations reciprocal.' " 

The Star and Covenant has been asked by a subscriber 
to define the differences and the positions of Mr. Swing and 
Mr. Thomas. It says: "Professor Swing is a poet, an 
essayist, an elegant writer, most at home in treating themes 
that require the taste of the literary connoisseur, the critical 
faculty, humor, ability to analyze human motives, and present 
common themes in a way to please the average hearer. As a 
religious reformer he is essentially a sceptic. He denies, he 
rejects, but rarely affirms. He discards the old, but one is 
uncertain what he substitutes for the rejected error. His 
treatment of the greatest of themes impresses his hearers and 
readers that it is a matter of indifference what view is taken. 
If the terms are not paradoxical he might be called a Chris- 
tian agnostic. The modern word is " uncertainarian." (The 
Alliance softens it into unsectarian.) * • * • 

Dr. Thomas is a philosopher, a theologian, emphatically a 
thinker. His intellectual motions are so slow that many sup- 
pose him timid. On the contrary, he is the bravest among 
the brave. He is cautious, never affirming until he is certain, 
but never satisfied with negations, and never pausing in an 
investigation until he reaches an affirmation, without which 
he seems to think negations valueless. He is a leader of the 
people, on whose thinking many are depending for stimulus 
and help, and one who will go forward conscientiously every 
inch that conscience and judgment dictate. He, too, is a 
modern controversialist. With no relish for a fight ; when 
the melee is precipitated, his manner of giving and taking; 
blows lends a new charm to controversy. If less a scholar 
than Swing, he is a far deeper thinker, and not so much a 
poet, he is far more a philosopher, and dealing less in nega- 
tions he is much more qualified to lead. In fact he is one 
of the few leading thinkers in the American pulpit. 

It may interest readers at a distance, who have not heard 
these distinguished gentlemen, to know that Professor Swing 
is a man of medium size, plain of feature, with poor voice 
and enunciation, who reads his sermons with no attempt at 
oratory, but holds his bearers — an immense congregation, 
invariably— by the simple beauty of his style, and the intrinsic 
force of his thought ; while Dr. Thomas is six feet in height, 
weighing but about a hundred pounds, a mere shadow, phys- 
ically, with attractive head and eyes, who, without a line of 
notes, seems to think out bis sermons as though he were 
holding personal converse with each hearer, almost without 
gesture or rise or fall of voice, but with a charm of thought 
that never fails to fascinate his audience — always a crowd — 
from first word to last. 
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THEODORE PARKER, 

AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

A series of Sunday School Lessons, by R. Andrew Griffin, 
of Marlboro, Mass., will appear in the current numbers of 
Unity, beginning with our present issue. 



CHANNING, 

AND THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

By W. C. Gannett A series of Sunday School Lessons 
just completed in Unity, is now ready in neat pamphlet, 
published by West Unitarian S. S. Society, 75 Madison St, 
for sale. Single copies, 15 cts,; per dozen, $i.2J. 



UNITY LEAFLET, NO. 3. 
civil service reform. 
By C. G. Howland. This Essay, completed in the present 
number of Unity, is to be issued in leaflet form, as soon as 
practicable, and can be obtained from Unity office. Single 
copies, 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 



IN THE EAST. 
The editor of Unity expects to spend most of the month 
of January in the East, in the interest of the Ann Arbor 
Church Building Fund, and as many other good enterprises 
as may be convenient. His movements while there can be 
ascertained of Rev. M. J. Savage, who is associated with him 
on the committee, and who is authorized to make engage- 
ments for Mr. Jones. 

INFANT CLASS CARDS, D. AND E. 
Two new series of Infant Class Cards, to correspond with 
Unity Lessons on Home and School Life, are in preparation. 
The mechanical work is entrusted to Tabor Sc Co., of New 
Bedford, and it is hoped that in artistic attractions' they will 
equal series C. 

UNITY SONGS AND SERVICES. Part II. 
The second part- of Mr. Blake's Sunday School Service 
Book is being flushed as rapidly as possible, and it is hoped 
will be ready by first of March. 



'•UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS." 

The Third Edition is already in press. The following 
is from the last issue of the Literary World, Boston : 

A small volume of eighty-four pages comes to us from 
Chicago, with the title, " Unity Hymns and Chorals fov the 
Congregation and the Home." Extended notice of hymn, 
books is not in our power, but we can say for this work that 
the selection of its words is such as to give it rank, as a col- 
lection of religious poetry, with books like Mrs. Tileston's 
fine collection, " Quiet Hours." Many of the verses are by 
Whittier, Lowell, F. T. Palgrave, and S. Longfellow ; the re- 
mainder are worthy of such a fellowship. A novel feature is 
the cutting across of the pages between the hymns and the 
music, so that any tune may be conveniently used in connec- 
tion with any hymn in the book, without holding it open in 
two places. A selection of chorals is offered for the enrich- 
ing of the present rather bare form of Congregational ser- 
vices. .-The volume, for its literary value, its chorals, and its 
novelty in combining all the hymns with all the fit tunes, is 
worthy of examination by all, without regard to theological 
belief, who feel that the highest poetical gifts and the most 
attractive music are to be sought and used in religious wor- 
ship. [Unity Office, Chicago. 35c] 



The Woman's Journal. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Woman — to her educational, in- 
dustrial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her 
right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, Editor. 

T. W. HIGGINSON. 1 
JULIA WARD HOWE, I Editorial 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, f Contributors. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, • J 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage, ) „ , „ . .. . 

Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, f Occasional Contnbutors. 

SUSIE C. VOGL, - Advertising Manaoer. 

Terms— $2 50 a year, $1.35 for six months, 65 cents for 
three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copies. 

J®" This is the only weekly paper of the kind east of the 
Rocky Mountains. It furnishes a medium of communication 
for those interested in the various phases of the questions to 
which it is devoted, and hence is invaluable as a bond of un- 
ion, and source of intelligence on its special topics. 

Boston Office— No. 5 Park street, where copies are for 
sale and subscriptions received. 

• Club Rates— 10 copies one year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp for 
postage. 



CHRISTMAS DAY 

— AND — 

ALL THE YEAR. 

ATTwcatr-lm Kood, wholesome and entertalnlns; 
•corlra for children, by 

Susan Coolidge, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Mary C. Bartlett, Sargent Flint, 

Mary Bartol, Annie A. Preston, 

AND OTHER FAVORITE AUTHORS, 

Written for the Christian Register, and selected for re-pub- 
lication from the files, by 

MRS. FANNY B. AMES. 

Square duodecimo, over 300 pages, with frontispiece, 
Price, $1.00. 

GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 

IOI milk St., Boston. 



Antiooh College. 

YELLOW SPRINGS, fiRRKNR CO., OHIO. 

Offers to both sexes instruction in Classical, Mathematical, 
Scientific and English Studies, and in Modern Languages : — 
preparing students for business, for teaching, or other pro- 
fessions, or for any American college. The instruction is 
thorough, the location healthful and charming, society good, 
expenses low. Board can be had at cheap rates in clubs, at 
moderate rates in good families. Good opportunities for 
instruction in music. 
For information, address J. B. WESTON, 

Acting President. 
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OF THE 

WESTERN UNITARIAN STJNDAT-SOHOOL SOCIETY 

0H1TT STODA7-SCH00L EE8TOI8 AMD SONUS, by J. Vila Blalce- a 
pamphlet containing six Services and a few picked Songs. Single copy 
as cu ; perdoz. »a.oo; per 100. $10.00. Manilla edition (plainer, but 
much more durable), per 100, i&.oo, 

OLD TESTAJfEHT LIS8OHS.-N0. 1, Genesis; No. a, Moses. Also New 
Testiment Parables, by J. C. Learned. Schedule of topics, with refer- 
ences for reading and memory, and li t of reference books. This gives the 
widest range for the ind vidual. and is all that is needed by many teachers 
One card of either series, with circular, 3 cts. Ten carde, with two circu- 
lars, 35 cts. Fifty cards, with five circulars, li.oo. 

U N I TY LESS 0 N S. 

•"IBS! 8SSIIS— "Corner Stones of Character"— by Mrs. K.G.Wells 13 
lessons (6slips>. Single sets, 10 cts. 25 sets or more, 5 cts. per set 
Bound in pamphlet and interleaved for notes, single copies, 15 cts. : per 
doz , $1.35. 

SECOND CIBIE8— "Home Life"— by Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and Mrs. E. 
L. Head, 12 lessons (6 slips). Same forms and prices as above. 

THIBB BESIES "School Life"- by Mrs. F. B. Ames. 12 lessons (6 
slips). Same forms and prices as above. 

FOUBTH SIBIIS-"The Growth of the Hebrew Religion"— by W. C. 
Gannett. Single copy, 15 cts. ; 5 or more, 12 cts. each. 

A CHAST (9x14 inches), to go with Series IV.. showing the/bur strata 
in Old Testament literature, with the chief religious events and probable 
dates of the books in each age. A convenience to fasten in one's Bible. 
Per copy, 5 cts. 

TOTE 8IBIXS— Charming and the Unitariaa Movement in America — to 
lessons in course of publication . 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 

SIBItS A— "Sayings of Jesus" — 10 cards, illuminated; per package, 

15 cts. 

GIBXZS B — "Kindness to Animals" — 10 cards, illuminated; per pack- 
age, i5cts. 

SXBIES C — "Corner Stones of Character"— 12 cards ; can be used with 
Lesson, Series I. above, on "Uniform Lesson" plan. Per package, 20 cts. 
Photograph, verses, tinted card : the whole very pretty. 

TOOL CBXST for workers in Liberal Sunday-Schools, 8 page pamphlet. 
Price 5 cts. 

TBI BOXES TO HAZE SOKE PLZASAKT.-Printed on heavy tinted pa- 
pe-, and designed for home walls where there are children. Price, 30 cts. 
per doz., or 5 cts. per copy. 

S P E C I A L SERVI C E S. 
Foe Christmas, Easter, Flower and Fruit Sundays. 
A SEBVIOE OT MEECY, with Hymns printed. Arranged by the Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Furnished free by that Society. Selected Poems for such Services, 48 dd. 
5 cts. each. rr 

SERVICE CABS FOB "1801 BELFEBS" (a Temperance Society with a 
thr.-<- month ' pledge, designed for Sunday-Schools): 25 cts. per dozen. 
?i'k Madges for the same. 50 cts. per doz. 



Theodore Parker. 



PORTRAIT. 



We are glad to announce that we have secured a few excel- 
lent impressions (6x10 inches) of S. A. Schoff's fine line en- 
graving of Theodore Parker. 

His friends all agree that this is 

THE BEST PORTRAIT EXTANT 

of this great and good man, and we believe has never before 
been offered for sale. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH. 

Address, UNITY OFFICE, 

75 Madison St., 
Chicago, 111. 
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75 MADISON STREET, ROOM 57, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 



Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent 



LIBERAL BOOKS. 

Publications of the American Unitarian Association; 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, and i 
Liberal publications, kept for sale or promptly obta* 
Visitors to Chicago who sympathize with our work are i 
dially invited to call. Correspondence concerning Lil 
works and methods, cheerfully attended to. 



STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY, ' 

Sent on receipt of the price postpaid. 
Channlnc Literature. 

Channing's Works, complete with introduction and 
Index 

Channing's Life, uniform with above t 

Channing's Works, complete English edition, paper .. 

Channing's Memoirs, 3 vols., with extracts from cor- 
respondence and manuscripts 

The Perfect Life, W. E. Channing 

Reminiscences of Channing. E. P. Peabody 

Channing — A Centennial Memory. C. T. Brooks.... 

Theodore Parker's Work*. 

Discourse on Religion, with Introduction by 0. B. 
Frothingham, and Biographical Sketch by Hannah 
E. Stevenson. Table of contents prepared by W. a 

Gannett. Cloth .......... ..^ 

Paper 

The same (few copies) shop worn 

J. Freeman Clarke's Work*. 

Orthodoxy. Truths and Errors , 

Steps of Belief 

Ten Great Religions 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion. 
Paper 



Cloth... 



James Martlnean's Works. 

Endeavors after Christian Life 

Hours of Sacred Thought. First series. . . 

" " Second series . 
Studies of Christianity 



C. A. Bartol M Works. 

Radical Problems ........»•■ a 

The Rising Faith 

Principals and Portraits 

Grains of Gold. A book of selections !.. , 

Books for Bible Students. 

The Bible for Learners. 3 Vols 

The Bible of To-day, J. W. Chadwick, 

The Bible: Lectures by N. M. Mann 

What Is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland 

Noyes' Translation New Testament ". ..i 

Prophets. 3 Vol*. 

Job 

" " Psalms and Proverbs,..,., 
Livermore's Commentaries. Gospels, Acts- 
mans. 4 Vols. Each 

Sawyer's Introduction to New Testament. T rV 
Morison's Notes on Matthew * 
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Again the cricket waits for the Editor gone east ; 
and again he is not responsible for anything that 
happens on it. The next paper will doubtless find 
him back to occupy it. 

YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 
The old Transcendentalists are coming into 
honor : see " Notes from the Field." Before an- 
other generation passes by, certain other old ver- 
dicts will be reversed by the will of the people. 
Some of us will live to see the statue of Garrison 
in the National Capitol, and the statue of John 
Brown in a public square at Harper's Ferry ; and 
perhaps Jan. 1, the Emancipation Day, supplant 
July 4, the Independence Day, as the great national 
Festival. Meanwhile, whom are we burning ? 

"Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling fagots 
burn, 

'While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn." 

. A WORKING GALLERY. 
The Art-History Classes springing up in so many 
places nowadays need a special tool to study with, 
viz : a little working gallery, complete in itself, but 
capable of indefinite enlargement, illustrating the 
development of Painting. What is wanted is a set 
of photographs " from the original," containing a 
few carefully selected, characteristic examples of 
each of the greater masters from the thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century ; the photographs to be 
numbered and grouped as well as can be to show 
lines of growth ; and to be of "medium" size, that 
the set of 150 or 200 should not be away beyond 
the purchasing power of little classes; the selection 
to be made, or at least guaranteed, by some well- 
known authority in Art matters. Few classes can 
afford the beautiful " Braun " reproductions : some- 
thing poorer and cheaper must be offered. The 
list now published by Soule, of Boston, contains 
much material of the right kind ; but few can buy 
even all of this, and it is hard to select by titles, 



from the unseen material, what is best. If a man 
like Charles Eliot Norton or Charles Perkins would 
combine with a publisher like Soule, to create such 
a " working gallery " for Art-History classes, there 
would be money in it at that end, and education in 
it at this end, of the line. The Unity Clubs and 
kindred societies of the West would at once begin 
to lay up money to "goto Europe" in this stay-at- 
home way. 

WESTERN ART SCHOOLS. 
The " material " West, we say ; before long we 
shall begin to say, the " artistic " West. First, the 
physical basis of civilization ; then the aesthetic 
stage. The Art Schools in the big old cities, the 
Art Classes in the little hew cities, show that we 
are passing from one stage to the other. Cincin- 
nati with money in hand is hunting for the best site 
for a new Art Museum. In Chicago the Academy 
of Design has opened books for a $500,000 sub- 
scription with which to build an Art Gallery, Music 
Rooms and Opera House combined. The Chicago 
Art School, last year numbering about two hundred 
pupils, this year seeks larger quarters for its class 
in the Antique, and adds to its programme classes 
in pen-and : ink sketching, in copper-etching, and 
probably in clay-modelling. The St. Louis Art 
School has recently received a gift of $5,000 for 
the maintenance of its Life Class. The Elgin Art 
Association has lately held its fourth Annual Ex- 
hibition and arranged for class-work in Portrait, 
Landscape and China painting The Detroit Sketch- 
ing Club, full of spirit, is ministering to a rapid 
growth of art-love in that city. In Minneapolis 
they are talking of an Art Association. In Milwau- 
kee the Ladies' Class under Prof. Farrar's lead takes 
Architecture for its subject this winter, using his 
printed schedules and references, — which we hope 
the Professor will publish by and by, like the use- 
ful references already published on Sculpture and 
Painting, for the service of other classes than his 
own. The members of this class have been also 
aided by an art-loving photographer, W. H. Sher- 
man, who furnishes illustrations at cheap rates in 
connection with the class-work. Similar art-his- 
tory classes are springing up in other cities. 
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bring upon it the blight that falls upon all dogma, 
tism and cause it to die the death that awaits sec- 
tarianism. If, as we are very willing to believe 
Christianity is ultimately to be interpreted by these 
comprehensive elements it contains, then it be- 
comes an interchangeable term, then they become 
most Christian who most stoutly refuse to accept 
any word interpretation of it. The universal ele- 
ments in such a Christianity will cast out any sec- 
tarian Unitarianism with the crudities and the 
errors that represent the transient factors in that 
great historic stream which had its rise in Nazareth. 

We patiently wait the day when Unitarians will 
gladly recognize as their own, all devout and truth- 
seeking souls that are willing and anxious to par- 
take of their fellowship. It is for Unitarians to 
make character, and not theological phrasings, the 
test of its fellowship, and those only are to be left 
out who desire it by their own election. Any Year 
Book compiled on a narrower spirit than this will 
continue to be an offence to the Christ-like inclu- 
siveness of this fellowship and a reproach to the 
great word it bears. We are led to write these sen- 
tences by the decision of a committee, to whom 
was referred a matter in dispute between the Trus- 
tees of the Southgate Fund at Leicester, Mass., and 
^he Rev. S. B. Weston, pastor of the Unitarian 
church of that place. The Fund was left to sup- 
port the preaching of " those broad and generous 
views of God which are known by the name Uni- 
tarian." Mr. Weston hesitates to take upon him- 
self the theological limitation which to his mind 
is conveyed by the word Christian, but faithfully 
teaches and exemplifies the cardinal principles of 
Unitarianism — viz : unity of God and love to him 
as Father, and to all men as brethren, whereupon 
the Trustees withhold the fund, the committee sus- 
taining the action of the Trustees. Though many 
of them are members of the Council of the National 
Unitarian Conference, the committee wisely dis- 
claim any representative quality in their action and 
they decide only upon the terms of the will. 

Mr. Weston remains one of us, a young man 
consecrated to the work for which he has labori- 
ously prepared himself. While the heartiness of 
his word and the helpfulness of his spirit continue, 
we propose to hold hard onto him as a fellow 
worker and a Unitarian minister. 



THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Carlyle, who has died since our last issue, was 
yet preaching the liberal faith long before most of 
oui readers were born. Fifty-four years ago, while 
introducing German thought to England, he quoted 



from Richter with approval a sentence that Unity 
might take for its motto : " Are all your mosques, 
churches, pagodas, tabernacles and pantheons any- 
thing else but the ethnic forecourt of the Invisible 
Temple and its Holy of Holies ?" And the same 
year he eulogized human nature in words we gladly 
quote: "In any point of space, in any section of 
time, let there be a living Man ; and there is an In- 
finitude above him and beneath him, and an Eter- 
nity encompasses him ; and tones of sphere-music 
and tidings from loftier worlds will visit him with 
holy influence." During the succeeding years there 
followed fast from his pen that rare essay on Burns, 
and the hardly less rich one on Voltaire, and a 
whole series on German authors. It was just fifty 
years ago that he published that most notable paper 
entitled "Characteristics;" and there was already 
lying in his brain, if not in his desk, the " Sartor 
Resartus" which has come as a very gospel to 
many since. How its clarion sentences have deep- 
ened our hatred of shame, and love of worth ! It 
mercilessly stripped the ragged clothes from many 
an old institution, and showed us the folly in fash- 
ions of a hundred kinds ; yet it held up the truths 
beneath to new reverence. It dared to approach 
the sacredest things, and boldly asserted that " the 
dead letter of religion must own itself dead, and 
drop piecemeal into dust, if the living spirit of re- 
ligion is to arise with new healing under its wings." 
It followed the human soul downward through the 
successive depths of disappointment, doubt and 
denial, to the " Everlasting No " and " Center of 
Indifference." Yet even there it restored to man- 
hood with its " What art thou afraid of?" and with 
heroic words led the soul upward to the " Everlast 
ing Yea." 

Meanwhile this inspiring teacher has turned 
to other fields, and his tireless research and dra- 
matic genius have given us graphic pictures of the 
French Revolution and Cromwell and Frederic, not 
to be surpassed. Often too he has written of the 
movements of the day, with the old fire but with 
ever-growing sadness and complaint. He seems to 
have become a different man. It is a long way 
from " Sartor Resartus" showing the follies of war, 
to the eulogist of Frederic the Great ; a long way 
from that tribute to man above quoted, to his later 
classification of nearly all men as fools. 

Full indeed of wisdom, insight and far-reaching 
influence are all of Carlyle's writings. But 
we prefer to remember the younger and more 
hopeful man, who told us fifty years ago that "out 
of all evil comes good ; and no good that is possi- 
ble but shall one day be real." H. M. s. 
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LOST BLOSSOMS. 

BY M. B. C. SLADE. 

As I look through the gate of the arbor 

Out into the wintry wood, 
I remember how green in the spring-time 

The grove in its beauty stood ; 

And how the anemones glistened, 
Drooping, snow-like, all over the ground. 

While the little white violets listened 
To the spring-brooklet's musical sound. 

I remember how trustful the other 

Blue violets opened their eyes. 
Smiling up like a babe to its mother, 

To the blue of the smiling skies. 

I remember — I pressed to my bosom 

My boy in the woodland green, 
And thought him the loveliest blossom 

The spring-angels ever had seen. 

As I look through the gate of the arbor 

Out into the forest lorn, 
I can see that the leaves are all withered, 

I can see that the flowers are gone. 

I do not know why they were bidden 

Away from our sight to go, 
I do not know where they are hidden ; 

This, only, I surely know : 

That when the long winter is ended, 
And the earth grows warm in the sun. 

The Lord will give back to her bosom, 
Each lost little blossoming one. 

I do not know where they have borne him, 

My blossom, so fair and so pure, 
I do not know why I must mourn him ; 

Of this, only this, I am sure : 

That, when the long winter is ended, 
And the spring-time of Heaven begun. 

The Lord will fold back to my bosom 
My lost little blossoming one. 

THE LECTURE-SYSTEM. 

F. L. H. 

I have just come from the largest hall in the 
city, where Mr. Archibald Forbes, the war corre- 
spondent of the London News, talked to us for an 
hour and a half in a bright and entertaining way of 
the royal personages whom he has met. The lec- 
ture had been well advertised ; the audience was 
large, and showed its interest by its attention and 
applause. Yet one may almost number on the 
fingers of one hand the entertainments of this char- 
acter which have been given in this city of a hun- 
dred and sixty thousand people during the last two 
years. The fact suggests the decadence of the lec- 
ture-courses once so popular, and leads one to in- 



quire into the causes of it. Are they to be found 
in the system itself, or in a certain lowering of its 
character as a channel of popular instruction and 
entertainment ? It seems to me mainly in the lat- 
ter direction. 

Those of us who recall the lecture-courses of 
twenty years ago and more in the cities, and indeed 
in many of our smaller towns, especially in the 
east, remember them as a most valuable source of 
instructive entertainment. Men prominent in the 
pulpit, in science, in literature and in social affairs, 
met the people in this way and spoke upon large 
themes of general interest. Many an essay and 
oration that now have permanent place in our lit- 
erature, were first given to the world from the lec- 
ture platform. Questions of public import were 
presented by those who had made them a special 
study. Biographical sketches were given, with a 
clear and vivid representation of the subject and 
the actors and events of his time. Literary clubs 
and library committees organized these courses of 
ten or a dozen lectures, and so well were they 
patronized by an interested public that money was 
sure to be had, above all expenses, for some worthy 
object, educational or charitable, in the town ; 
while their influence as a means of popular educa- 
tion was by no means inconsiderable, and they fur- 
nished one of the most pleasing forms of public 
entertainment. 

Of late years there has been a manifest decline 
of public interest in the lecture. Some of the best 
lecturers have withdrawn from the field, and others 
appear infrequently. Some influences have doubt- 
less contributed to this which are in no wise dis- 
paraging to lecturers or to the public. Popular 
magazines have multiplied in number and improved 
in quality; and these have become more and more 
a channel of communication with the people on 
the part of our best scholars and thinkers. So far 
also as the mere curiosity to see and hear a man of 
wide reputation for the first time contributed to 
swell the audience, the popular interest would 
naturally be lessened with his frequent reappear 
ance upon the platform. To meet this demand 
would soon grow to be no easy task. But I think 
we must look elsewhere for the most influential 
cause of the decline of interest in the lecture. 
While there are many noble exceptions, yet as a 
whole the lecture has greatly fallen from its earlier 
character and purpose. Where it once afforded 
solid instruction, it now aims at no' more than 
amusement, and often fails even of this. Where it 
once stimulated the popular mind, it does not now 
even seek to quicken thought. It is satisfied if the 
audience but fill the house and go away with a 
laugh. It lacks all seriousness of purpose, and has 
degenerated from a noble service of popular edu- 
cation to a mere effort at amusement. The aver- 
age man upon the public platform has no beliefs, 
no convictions, no ideas which he is the conse- 
crated servant of, but he comes upon it as a matter 
of business, and consults what seems to him the 
taste of the multitude. How different this from 
those earlier days when Emerson discoursed to 
town and village audiences upon the deeper themes 
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of thought and life ; when Sumner spoke of free- 
dom and government ; when Parker sought in the 
country platform an extension of his city pulpit ; 
when Agassiz carried to the people the results of 
his study and research, delighting most, amid all 
his honors, even to his last day on earth, in the 
simple name of "teacher ;" when others, too, fol- 
lowed the example these had set, and made the 
lecture a recognized and valued institution of 
society. 

In proportion to the deterioration of the lecture 
in aim and character, has risen — somewhat strange- 
ly — the pecuniary expectation of the lecturer, and 
the price which is demanded of the people ; and 
yet the satisfaction to the earnest man in giving 
wider utterance to his knowledge and conviction — 
which once made no small part of the recompense 
— being out of the question, it is perhaps but 
natural that a greatly-increased amount of money 
should be required to make up for it. Nor indeed 
would I disparage mere amusement as such, in ex- 
pressing regret that the public lecture has so far 
degenerated to this in its ideal and aim. The great 
public needs its recreations and diversions from 
labor and care. I much question, however, whether 
the lecture in this field can successfully compete 
with other and more attractive rivals, by nature 
more varied and fruitful 'in resources. That it has 
failed in the attempt thus far is apparent; while the 
experiment has done not a little to lessen its hold 
upon the public interest and esteem as a means of 
diffusing information and thought Simple people 
who have scruples against the theatre in any and 
all forms, may avail themselves of low-comedy 
upon the platform, wherein the company is reduced 
to one member. As the "Country-parson" has 
said, much depends on the way of putting things. 
But the more thoughtful people in all trades and 
employments have come to feel the folly of spend- 
ing both money and time for plagiarisms from the 
"funny columns" of the newspapers, with not so 
much as a thread of thought upon which they are 
strung. 

I wish we might see to-day a real revival of the 
public lecture in the service of popular education. 
There are men and women, not a few, who main- 
tain the dignity of the earlier type ; yet they are 
in the minority upon the platform to-day. For 
this revival a higher aim must animate the lecturer, 
and the teaching (noblest calling !) must take pre- 
cedence of the mere money-making. No article, 
however finely written, read from the paper or 
magazine, can have the charm that comes with the 
living voice freighted with thought and conviction 
from within ; what Mr. Emerson, in speaking of 
the institution of preaching, calls "the speech of 
man to men" (which, alas, so much of the preach- 
ing is not !) "the most flexible of all organs, of all 
forms." 



With aching hands and bleeding feet 

We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 

We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish 't were done : 

Not till the hours of light return, 

All we have built do we discern. — M. Arnold. 



STRIPPING THE CATHEDRAL. 



W. C. GANNETT. 



In the days of early and aggressive Protestantism, 
the sturdy rebels from the Mother-Church stripped 
her old cathedrals of paintings, statues, colors, along 
with priests and altars, robes and censers. Nearly 
everything which met the eye with beauty, except 
the solid arches and the clustered columns which 
could not very well be overthrown, became a shud- 
dering horror to the conscience because associated 
with superstition. And many an old church of 
northern Europe still attests by its bare, bleak walls 
the vigor of that early Puritan iconoclasm. To-day, 
we, — Romanists as little as our fathers, — are bring- 
ing back the colors, pictures, statues, to the places 
where we meet for public worship. 

But to-day, also, a new Protestantism is discard- 
ing the Mother-Bible from the old-time veneration. 
Its words are no longer the words of God, its mar- 
vels are but the legends of religious literature, its 
psalms and gospels are criticised and found not all- 
ennobling. And the question rises, Must we, to be 
truthful in our day, emulate our fathers and be Pu- 
ritans again, stripping from our services of worship 
all the imagery with which the Hebrew and the 
Christian Testaments have inlaid our thoughts and 
phrases ? Can the world only advance in this way 
— by fits of iconoclasm and then regretful semi- 
restorations ? Is there no such process possible as 
a mental growth that first and last, and ever exactly, 
ever bravely, ever freshly keeps truth truth, and yet 
can safely keep the old beauty, too, as beauty, using 
it for symbol where once it stood for fact ? Is it 
not the very function of outgrown truth, in religious 
literature, to add itself to the funded poetry of the 
world ? 

This is the general question which underlies all 
constructive efforts of those interested in enriching 
the forms of worship of the Liberal Faith. It meets 
us in every Festival Service that we prepare, in every 
Hymn Book, in every anthem of the Church ; and 
specially it rises in all we offer to the children in 
the Sunday School in the way of lesson, song or 
liturgy, because for their plastic minds we are bound 
to take the greater care. A Sunday School Service 
Book, noticed in another column (page 387), just 
now brings up the point ably by a preface in which 
the author, filled as few are filled, with the God- 
thought, God-feeling, God-name, declares his ina- 
bility to use in his Services any phrase that savors 
of the "extrinsic anthropomorphic" theism com- 
monly extant. If our readers will turn to that 
notice, they will make the acquaintance of a litde 
book worth knowing. We have saved out from our 
nodce the criticism that we offer separately here 
because it concerns so much more the general ques- 
tion than the special book. We want light on this 
question from other Liberals, — from those who 
would say " Truth first, and of the distinctest kind, 
but Beauty, then, and all of it that is possible." 

Speaking for one, this little book called " Noblesse 
Oblige " seems to me a great gain upon the Psalm- 
thought and Psalm-words of our usual Services, be- 
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cause it interprets more clearly to the mind and 
more nobly to the feeling the grandeur of our own 
religious faith : it is at once more intelligible, more 
interesting, and, on the whole, more impressive 
than the phrases and allusions of the old Hebrew 
piety, dear and stately as these are through associa- 
tion. We are so used to the antique in the language 
of worship that it is simple and familiar language 
that surprises our attention and impresses its mean- 
ing. 

At the same time I think our author loses some- 
what, or, more exactly, would lose in preparing 
more Services than six, by the farther stretches of 
his conscientiousness. He seems, nervous about an- 
thropomorphism. We feel like asking, Because we 
are grown folk, shall there be no more bread and 
milk for children ? He even allows us the right to be 
children ourselves ; but to allow the children to 
be children " handicaps them with the incubus of 
false conceptions." It easily may ; — but necessarily 
must? Is not the fear which answers Yes, that 
nervous Puritanism which strips the Cathedral ? — 
although, in this case certainly, it does not offer us 
in the Cathedral's place a white-washed barn of 
worship. The »'«trinsic theism makes three-fourths 
of all the thoughtful intrinsic theism everywhere ; 
and it is not hard to have our children's theism of 
the thoughtful kind, if we will. The child-mind 
can be more safely trusted, we suspect, with " idols," 
i. e., with visible images, symbols, than some of us 
imagine. The doll, the fairy-tale, the daily impro- 
vised dramas of childhood, give constant practice 
in the use of symbols : and the teacher's part is not 
to prevent their use,but their misuse, — to guide per- 
ception {more carefully and bravely, indeed, than 
usually is done in reference to a child's theology) to 
the fact that it is but symbol. Let the frank " cav- 
eat " be given ; it is so quickly understood and ap- 
plied by the child that, we think, it would need 
but little repetition, if only all persons around the 
child would be habitually truthful ; and as they are 
not, the best, the roundest education is still to teach 
the true use with the " caveat." As our author notes 
in his preface, we certainly exclude from the school- 
room and the church a vast deal of the world's old 
beauty, " its most poetic, most immortal literature," 
in giving up the common symbols of theism : but 
"immortal poetry" is not of the dead past, — the 
dead thing is the belief that the symbols are reali- 
ties. Bury that belief, then, and carefully ; but let 
live for the children what lives for ourselves. We 
are almost as much infants, after all, as they, — they 
almost as much men as we, in t is whole matier. 
The truth is, is it not, that child or man, we are by 
nature both anthropomorphists and transcendental 
ists. If so, it is untruth to deny one's self, it is pity 
to distrust one's self, completely on either side ; it is 
duty to train both sides. 

Similarly with the Hope of Immortality. Into 
his beautiful Spring Service our author admits no 
suggestion of that horizon to the life that now is : 
out of truthfulness, — he does not know, he says. 
Of course he does not, but he knows he hopes ; he 
expressly claims that to his inmost fibres he holds 
a larger faith, namely, that, if there be not the im- 



mortality we mean, there will be something better 
yet. Then utter and rejoice in the Immortality, we 
say, not as the knowledge, but as just what it is, — 
the Hope set in the larger Trust ; and do this lest, 
again, a nervous fear should make us, not true, but 
untrue to the highest in us. Is not this conscientious 
reticence sign of an unperfected peace ; or if not 
that, then sign of an unperfected truthfulness ? Is it 
not a fact that few " Radicals " have the courage 
yet to fully trust the children from the outset with 
the deep, beautiful awe of the whole thought, hope, 
feeling that is their own ? 



THE LIBERAL PREACHERS OF ENGLAND 
OUT OF THE PULPIT. 

VIII. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

N. P. OILMAN. 

(Concluded.) 

I havi dwelt thus upon Arnold the poet and 
essayist, because the works which most deeply in- 
terest us as religious thinkers — " St. Paul and Prot- 
estantism," "Literature and Dogma," "God and 
the Bible," and " Last Essays on the Church and 
Religion" — have succeeded the poems and the lite- 
rary essays by a natural evolution which he shall 
himself describe : " Poetry interprets in two ways ; 
it interprets by expressing with magical felicity the 
physiognomy and movement of the outward world, 
and it interprets by expressing with inspired con- 
viction the ideas and laws of the* inward world of 
man's moral and spiritual nature. It is interpre- 
tative both by having natural magic in it, and by 
having moral profundity." Beginning his career 
as an ardent Hellenist, with the uppermost idea of 
simply seeing "things as they really are," and ren- 
dering his account in poems full of natural magic, 
Matthew Arnold has accented with increasing em- 
phasis, in poem and essay, the moral order of the 
world, which the Hebrew felt it to be the first thing 
to recognize, and, recognizing, to obey. " In the 
poets," he says, "who unite both kinds of inter- 
pretation, the naturalistic and the moral, the latter 
usually ends by making itself the master." Even 
so has it been in his own case. Without losing 
"spontaneity of consciousness," he has advanced 
with a steady step in preaching "strictness of con- 
science," and offers, in his later works, the best 
example in the century of the union of Hebraism 
and Hellenism — the two great historic forces which 
he has so delicately traced and so wisely judged. 

I do not hesitate to declare my opinion that the 
contribution which Matthew Arnold has made to 
sound thought in matters of religion in his " St. 
Paul and Protestantism," and, above all, his " Lit- 
erature and Dogma," is the most important yet 
made in this century. In these two works the ut- 
most force of a poet and critic of the very first 
rank has gone to work to interpret to the world at 
large the heart and soul of the Bible. Never have 
more freedom, subtlety, delicacy, purity and pene- 
tration of mind united in one man upon this diffi- 
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cult work. It would be a pleasing, but I trust it is 
a superfluous, task to recite here a few of the many 
inimitable paragraphs of that unique " essay to- 
wards the better apprehension of the Bible," which 
has created an epoch in the study of Scripture. 

Yet I must note two or three points, however 
familiar they may be. Observe the profound earn- 
estness with which Arnold takes up a seemingly 
radical, but really most conservative, position. "No 
light half-believer in a casual creed/' he has the 
secret of the Eternal within him, as no son of Ar- 
nold of Rugby could well fail to have, and realizes 
that, while " men cannot do with Christianity as it 
is," they "cannot do without Christianity itself." 
The brilliant Prof. Clifford declaiming against it as 
an " awful plague which has destroyed two civiliza- 
tions," seems to this deep-hearted, high-thoughted 
man but " a clever and confident youth, with the 
hopeless inexperience, irredeemable by any clever- 
ness, of his age. Only when one is young and 
headstrong can one thus prefei bravado to experi- 
ence, can one stand by the sea of Time, and in- 
stead of listening to the solemn and rhythmical 
beat of its waves, choose to fill the air with one's 
own whoopings to start the echo. Compared with 
Prof. Clifford, Messrs. Moody and Sankey are mas- 
ters of the philosophy of history. Christianity is 
truly the greatest and happiest stroke ever yet made 
for human perfection. Men do not err, they are on 
firm ground of experience, when they say that they 
have practically found Christianity to be something 
incomparably beneficent. Where they err, is in 
their way of accounting for this, and of assigning 
its causes." Culture, which here, in relation to the 
Bible, is " getting the power, through reading, to 
estimate the proportion and relation in what we 
read," is essentially a conservative power. And if 
the present reigning " mechanical and materializing 
theology, with its insane license of affirmation 
about God and a future state," is displaced by a 
culture which recognizes God in all history, in Na- 
ture and in present Humanity, it will simply be be- 
cause the "poverty and inanition" of the ordinary 
theologian's mind have been discovered. 

Observe, again, that the foundation stone of " Lit- 
erature and Dogma," — the fact that the essential 
Bible is not dogma, nor to be used as material for 
dogma, but is literature, and, in its highest parts, 
poetical literature, — is a fact the solidity of which 
will inevitably become more and more apparent 
with the advance of knowledge and the spread of 
literary culture. But we can scarcely look to see 
for many years another interpreter of Scripture 
possessed of equal insight with Arnold. In the 
pages of " Literature and Dogma " we have almost 
unfailing magic of utter honesty, pure moral pene- 
tration, poetic imagination, delicate sympathy, the 
conscience of a prophet and the ardor of a heavenly 
seer, united in the most exquisite culture, and re- 
vealed through a style that is the despair of criti- 
cism. I perceive that Arnold has not made sufficient 
allowance for the strictly theological element in 
Israel's conception of "the Eternal Not Ourselves 
that makes for righteousness ;" I regret more than 
one lapse from "sweetness and light;" but nowhere 



else do I find a fuller light shining upon Old Tes- 
tament and New Testament alike, making plain the 
inmost moral core of Israel's heart, and the forever- 
winning sweet-reasonableness of the Man of Naza- 
reth. 

Men will long continue to repeat more than one 
of Arnold's choicest sentences as the master-words 
of a new theology, the epoch-making utterances of 
a deeper religious life. " Conduct is three-fonrths 
of life," — let that be in our minds when we are 
prone to exaggerate the immense importance of 
right thinking. This, he says, is the summing up 
of the Old Testament : "O ye that love the Eter- 
nal, see that ye hafe the thing which is evil 1 to him 
that ordereth the conversation aright shall be shown 
the salvation of God :" and this of the New : " Let 
every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity!" "The Eternal that makes for 
righteousness :" of him Christ came " to revive 
the intuition," and to restore " to righteousness the 
sanction of happiness." Jesus' method was inward- 
ness, his secret was self -renouncement, and these 
"working in and through the element of mildness 
produced the total impression of a sweet reason- 
ableness : a total impression ineffable and inde- 
scribable for the disciples, as also it was irresistible 
for them ; but in Jesus alone was found this total 
stamp of grace and truth, this exquisite conjunc- 
tion and balance, in an element of mildness, of a 
method of inwardness perfectly handled and a self- 
renouncement perfectly kept." But mark this " Bet- 
ter Part :" * 

"'Christ,' some one says, 'was human as we are;' 

' Well, then, for Christ,' thou answerest, ' who can care?' 

Was Christ a man like us? — ah 1 let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he !" 

Such are some points of the liberal preaching, 
outside of the pulpit, of Matthew Arnold. I have 
chosen to let his own words be heard, not a feeble 
paraphrase. The outcome of "inspired convic- 
tion," they are justly dear, in their poetic fitness 
and beauty, to many of us who find in anti-Chris- 
tianity no more satisfaction for our souls than in the 
decaying popular theology that passes itself off as 
the genuine word of Jesus. We do not believe that 
any extension of Natural Science will do away with 
Literature, the expression of the high inward life of 
Man ; with Poetry, the highest utterance of litera- 
ture ; or with Religion, the supreme poetry of the 
soul. So believing, we give to a Huxley or a Spen- 
cer his utmost due, but reserve, as we must, for the 
moralist, for the poet, for the seer of religious truth, 
our last reward, our most honorable crown ! Let 
them be the portion of one who sings this word of 
the Spirit: 

" Children of men ! the unseen Power, whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 

That men did ever find. 
Which has not taught weak wills how much they can ? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man : 
Thou must be born again ! 
"Children of men ! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that j« think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well. 
The Friend of man desires." 
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RELIGION IN BY-WAYS OF THE WORLD. 



SAN ANTONIO. 



H. M. E. 



We liked him because he was the patron saint of 
lovers and sailors, and as we had a hankering after 
good society, we were impressed by his position in 
the world, that of Colonel in the Brazilian army, 
with the pay and emoluments of the rank.* It was 
his feast day, and the odd Peruvian town was doing 
its best to make the celebration a creditable one. 
From early morning the bells in the yellow church 
tower had been ringing ; the fort at the harbor 
mouth had been firing spasmodic salutes ; and sto- 
lid Indians and mercurial half-breeds had been giv- 
ing vent to their piety by exploding Chinese crack- 
ers about the church door. Religion, upon that 
west coast, always appears in a halo of fire-works. 

Upon ordinary occasions, owing to the poverty 
of the community, the image of Saint Antonio that 
stood in the shrine of the adobe church, was one of 
the most disreputably attired objects in all the land - K 
but it had been determined to furnish him with 
good clothes for his feast day, and although he had 
been so hard up all through the year, he should 
come out upon that occasion rigged like a duchess. 
A new gown trimmed with much tinsel had been 
provided for him, and each one who might have 
any little trinket contributed it to decorate the im- 
age for the parade. When the procession moved 
through the streets, in the tropical noon, one would 
hardly recognize the wax figure that he had seen 
only in the dark corner of the church, and about 
which ragged creatures would daily gather to say 
their prayers. The saint was quite gorgeous with his 
amber and glass beads, and the necklace of silver 
coins contributed by the lucky and pious possessors 
of those articles ; and the village had never seen a 
finer sight than when he passed by upon the should- 
ers of bare-legged peons, with flapping banners 
about him, and with a canopy borne overhead, 
through which the blazing sunshine found its way 
and caused tears of wax to course down his grimy 
cheeks. 

To the idly disposed traveler lounging about 
wherever there might be a bit of shade, the sight 
presented by the procession as it wound in and out 
of the narrow, crooked streets, was sufficiently cu- 
rious. The colors worn by the motley crowd that 
trailed along with' the image, the white gowns of the 
boys who carried the lighted candles, the black 
robes of the priests, the bright tawdry banners — all 
these grouped upon the yellow sand and under the 
blue, cloudless sky, formed a pleasing scene of life 
and color and motion. A discordant band played 
at the head of the procession ; along the line of 
march a constant fusillade of fire-crackers was kept 
up ; everyone who had a grievance of mind, body, 
or estate, put up his petition to the wax figure as it 
went by, and spared no pains to make himself 

•Saint Antonio was borne for years upon the army roll of 
Brazil with the rank of Colonel, and his church regularly 
drew a Colonel's pay. 
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heard. Every beggar and cripple for leagues about 
was on hand for assistance. Many of their appeals 
were exceedingly grotesque, but it was very touch- 
ing to see mothers with sick children, crying to the 
saint for help in their distress. We trust that An- 
tonio cured them all. God knows they needed his 
aid, for there was not a doctor other than the Chi- 
nese apothecary within a hundred miles of the 
place. 

The service in the church was longand tiresome, 
the crowd was dense, the air was stifling. We got 
aaray from it, and went down to the sea shore 
where the tide was coming in and the waves were 
lapping upon the beach. The bronze figures ran 
about the streets all the afternoon, shooting their 
fire-crackers ; the beggars and cripples gathered on 
the church steps and howled and rent their rags ; 
the musicians would tune up now and then and im- 
mediately proceed to set one's teeth on edge ; the 
mud fort would bark spitefully at intervals. To- 
wards sunset there was cock-fighting in the plaza ; 
and later in the night the town was lighted with 
bonfires, and the entire stock of the Chinese apoth- 
ecary's fireworks was purchased and burned upon 
the church tower ; and through it all the crowds 
roared and shouted and the band played horrible 
discords. It was while this was going on that we 
slipped into the church and found Saint Antonio 
back again in his old quarters. The moon was 
swinging high above the mountains, and its light 
streamed in upon the well-worn pavement, and 
upon the saint in his shrine. His borrowed plum- 
age had been stripped from him ; his paltry orna 
ments had been carried away ; he had his shabby 
old clothes on again, and he stood the»e solitary 
and alone, staring into the darkness, while through 
the open door came ringing the strident voice of 
some varlet who had set up a wheel of fortune in 
the square. 

To the critical observer these ceremonies would 
doubtless appear mean and tawdry, and they might 
even be characterized by stronger words. In great 
cities where the feast may have been observed the 
saint's image had been lpaded with silks and gold 
and jewels ; but saint was never honored as was 
San Antonio upon that day, in the eyes of those 
simple people ; gold never shone as did his tinsel, 
jewels never flashed as did his glass and amber 
beads. It was only a by-way of the world and a 
very poor one at that, but it did what it could for 
the saint, and according to the best of its lights. Its 
little display may have been quite as much to the 
purpose as that which may have swept at the same 
hour through the dim aisles of some old cathedral, 
for the difference was but in the expense and in the 
facilities afforded by the shops. To the ragged In- 
dian the burning of cheap fireworks in the moonlit 
plaza was as grand a sight and as devout an act 
as would be the explosion of a whole mine of py- 
rotechnics to the robed prelate gazing upon the il- 
luminated dome of St. Peters. 



The poor old negro preacher was more than half right 
when he said, " Bredderin, if we could all see into our own 
hearts as God does, it would mos' skeer us to death." 
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Correspondence. 



ANNA RICHMOND. 

The many benefactions of Mrs. Anna Richmond, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., that have touched most tenderly and vitally the 
many interests which the readers of Unity have at heart, 
make the announcement of her death as the tidings of a loss 
of a personal friend. A beloved sister she was in the sacred 
circle of earnest souls. Nay, a beloved sister she is in the 
holy fellowship of aspiring souls. We gladly make room 
for the following testimonial from onr correspondent, her 
friend and pastor: — 

She has been known for many years as a constant and liberal 
benefactor of the institutions and enterprises with which the 
Unitarian body is identified. Our struggling churches in the 
West and our missionaries who have borne the discourage- 
ments t>f frontier work in its new towns, have cause to re- 
member her with sincere gratitude. Seldom, if ever, did they 
appeal to her in vain ; nor did any cause of education or 
philanthropy fail to enlist her sympathy and draw from her 
generous support. Blessed with abundant means, she gladly 
used her income for the upbuilding of liberal institutions and 
chnrches. For ten long years a confirmed invalid, seldom leav- 
ing her room save for a short ride, and much of the time a great 
sufferer, she still kept herself informed of all plans and move- 
ments for the spread of our faith, and in her sick chamber seem- 
ed to be always alive to its interests and ready to respond to its 
claims. 

She gave largely to Harvard College and Divinity School, 
to Antioch and Humboldt Colleges, to the support of the 
Divinity School at Meadville, to the endowment of the Girls' 
School at Greenfield, and to the work of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The poor and struggling Unitarian churches of 
Hungary awakened her sympathy, and for several years she 
has supported a teacher in their theological school. Indeed, 
to speak of her gifts to the Unitarian cause, would be to 
speak of every enterprise that has engaged our churches for 
many years. 

Nor was her sympathy or her bounty confined within the 
limits of her own communion. She took great interest in 
the education of the colored people of the South, and the 
Hampton Institute, under the. care of Gen. Armstrong, re- 
ceived large benefactions from her. Many schools for the 
colored people through the South and West were aided by 
her kindness, and no one who had the elevation of this long- 
despised race at heart but received her counsel and encour- 
agement. 

In her own city of Providence she has long been known as 
the generous helper of its institutions of education and be- 
nevolence. The free Public Library, the Union for Christian 
Work, the Ministry at large, and the varied charities to the 
poor and suffering, were aided by her constant munificence. 
A public drinking fountain on one of the principal streets, 
bearing the inscription, "Ho, everyone that thirsteth," was 
erected and endowed by her as a perpetual source of refresh, 
ment to the people. By her direction it was so arranged that 
the dogs might partake of the flowing waters, as well as men. 
It will long speak to many passers by of her thoughtful kind 
ness, though it does not bear the name of the donor. 

Mrs. Richmond never gave from impulse, but only after 
careful investigation, from her own convictions of duty and 
rom an earnest love of doing good. She cared nothing for 



fashion or display. She spent little upon herself; she had no 
desire for notoriety in benevolence ; but 

" Her bean was open as the day 
To melting charity" 

wherever real suffering could be alleviated and good work 
done for the ignorant, the tempted and the degraded. From 
her sick chamber streams of helpful influence have gone 
forth these many years, reaching to the farthest limits 
of our country and over the sea; blessing the negro of the 
South and the pioneer of the West, — bearing a brighter Gos- 
pel to the lonely dwellers upon the prairie, and the light of a 
broader intelligence to the poor children of Italian cities and 
to the peasants of Hungary. 

Dr. Hedge, her former pastor, and the revered friend of 
thirty years, spoke fitting words of her life and character at 
her funeral. He said that her criticism of his sermons and 
his preaching had been a real help to him ; that she had a 
wonderfully clear and penetrating mind; that her judgment 
was comprehensive and just, and that her character was 
singularly refined and elevated. 

When told that the end was near, her face lighted up with 
joy; she said, "Oh, glorious news!" and soon fell asleep as 
peacefully as an infant on its mother's breast, leaving behind 
'a memory that not only children and children's children-call 
blessed, but people of many different countries and races. 
Well did quaint old Herbert say, 

"The religious actions of the just 
Smell sweet in death and blossom in the dust.** 

C A. S. 



IOWA LETTER. 
Dear Unity : I would have many things to say to you, 
had I time to say them, and were I sure you could bear them. 

Since I came to this outpost at the heart of the State, I 
have found evidence of the need of our precious faith: I 
have found those who rejoice in it, and those who have a 
longing for it. Those to whom this comes without their 
seeking, may not prize it as those who go far for it. We are 
often surprised at the apparent indifference of some on whom 
we count for much. " To whom much is given, of him shall 
much be required." 

My duties here prevent, thus far, a very extended acquaint- 
ance outside of the city, since accepting the work in Septem- 
ber last. I have withheld any report until I had time to 
come to some definite opinion of the, prospects here. I now 
venture to say — First, that we have a few brave and generous 
friends of our cause in this city who are determined on suc- 
cess and are willing to wait a reasonable time and do a great 
deal of work to win. They know from experience that a 
reform like the one we attempt is of slow growth. It is not 
simply a reform in methods of religion, but it cuts to the 
very roots of dogmatic error and superstition. These friends 
have done nobly in whatever they have undertaken, and I 
trust are prepared to do still better. Socially they are a unit, 
but the nucleus of those ever ready and at their posts is yet 
small 

Secondly. There are many more who read the religions 
weather signals and keep a record of the probabilities of the 
wind. Is the trade wind likely to blow in the direction of a 
certain orthodox church ? A ship must be kept in the wind 
to move, and if one has worldly success in view, he mast be 
able to keep the prow of the ship slightly ahead so he can 
easily tack. He can do nothing in a head wind with an or- 
thodox storm threatening. Too many persons, wholly sleep. 
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tical of the troth of what is taught in the church they patrtn- 
ite, do not care enough for the subject to give themselves an 
hour of sober, honest thought, but take to visiting all the 
churches to find what minister is most to their taste, and if 
one does not happen to please when he is heard, they say, 
"He is not of our style." It would be amusing to see the 
style of minister some of these social inspectors of religious 
services would make if they could have the charge of our 
theological schools t I will attempt no description of him, 
for he is yet largely a person of the fancy and imagination. 
One thing is certain : those liberal Christians who are build, 
ing the future church of the West are sober and earnest, they 
have consecrated themselves to a high and sacred duty. 

" The New Issue," as indicated by that recent sermon by 
T. B. Forbush, is upon us and is accepted by every brave 
soul. Those who are unsatisfied with the old, and care little 
for the new, we would arouse to a living sense of the situa- 
tion, and warn them of the moral dangers of religious indif- 
ference and an attempt to satisfy themselves with the husks 
and bran of what was once a living theology, but which is 
now left behind by the progress of every rational mind. 

Again. We have much respect for those radicals who 
have thoroughly rejected the old systems of religious thought 
and are patiently seeking a better thing. They may be rash, 
as some of them are, they who refuse to accept the good 
things of the Bible, and cannot see its great value as now 
used by the Unitarians, as a history and record of the relig- 
ious life of one people, and of the new departure and reform 
which was the beginning of Christianity. The English, once 
upon a time, in their iconoclastic spirit, not only broke the 
images of the saints, but also burnt cathedrals. Those ven- 
erable structures had no evil in them, and it would have been 
better certainly to have converted them into places of rational 
worship. This furor against the Bible is simply the reaction 
against Bible-worship, but the reasonable view of taking the 
Bible for what it is worth as a record of religious life and 
literature is yet to prevail. No one going forth to teach a 
free Gospel in this day can fail to find these several classes, 
but the prevailing mood with those who have recently rejected 
their orthodoxy is indifference to all religious organizations. 

We recently visited Adair, sixty miles west of here, and 
held two services on a Sunday, where full houses greeted us, 
and those most nearly of our mind were prompt in the ex- 
pression of their zeal, and guaranteed that we would soon be 
called again to preach or lecture. At Perry, thirty miles 
north of Des Moines, two lectures between Sundays were 
received with more than ordinary interest The liberal peo- 
ple in these places are wholly unorganized, and the congrega- 
tions represent all phases of opinion. 

My lecture at Keokuk gave me an opportunity to hear of 
the fine work going on there under the leadership of the new 
minister, — Bro. E. S. Elder. The church there has had 
great losses by the deaths of its founders, but others are de- 
termined to keep the banner aloft. We expect good things 
from that church the next five years, and in the meantime 
we hope that Des Moines will wheel into the ranks and do 
valiant service. s. s. h. 

I)es Moints, Iowa, Feb. 7, 1881. 

Travel at the West, and you are told in one place that 
here is the largest beer-vat " in the world ;" in another, that 
here is the largest manufactory of tubs "in the world." The 
West always measures itself against "the world." — E. E. 
Halt. 



J^OTES FI\OM THE j^IELD. 

Universalists. — Rev. Sumner Ellis, whose one malady, 
according to the Star and Covenant, is "a longing and sigh- 
ing for the sesthetics and east winds of Boston," is to supply 

the Universalist church at Cincinnati for six months. This 

body has but three tiny articles in *ts creedlet, yet just now 
they are busy trying to fix up this. 

Wales. — The Welshmen petition parliament for a Sunday 
Closing Bill, as it is called, which enacts that "in the Princi- 
pality of Wales, all premises in which intoxicating liquors 
are sold or exposed for sale by retail shall be closed during 
the whole of Sunday." ' The Unitarian Herald thinks it may 
squeeze through. 

India. — The Year Book of the Brahmo Somaj gives one 
hundred and thirty of these theistic organizations with a 

membership ranging from three to three hundred. The 

Methodists have recently held a camp meeting here, the exer- 
cises all being conducted in Hindustani. Eight hundred na- 
tive Christians joining hands in the parting circle as a sym- 
bol of their oneness in Christ 

New York City.— We rejoice to learn through the col- 
umns of the Free Religious Index that at the recent annual 
meeting of the Ethical Culture Society (Felix Adler's) $18,000, 
out 0/ the $50,000 necessary, were raised for the erection of a 
suitable building to carry on its work, and only one-tenth of 
the male members were present. The building is to contain 
kjndergarden rooms, class rooms, offices, etc., as well as a 
hall for Sunday services. 

The Prophets That Were Stoned. — The students of 
Oxford have set on foot a movement to erect a monument for 
Shelley, on the spot on the Italian shore where his body was 
burned in 1822. Once this "Immortal Child" was expelled 
from Oxford for Atheism. Are they beginning to learn at Ox- 
ford that 

"There is more faith 

In honest doubt than half your creed." 

New Orleans.— The Picayune of the 7th inst. comes to 
us with a sermon of John Williams, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in that far-off and lonely outpost, on "George Eliot, 
Her Early Life and Rank as a Religious Teacher." We have 
read sympathetically everything that has come to the editor- 
ial table concerning this great soul since its translation, and 
we have seen nothing superior to this in ethical insight and 
literary grasp of the subject. He says that although she was 
the translator of both Strauss and Feurbach, "in vain shall 
we look for a single sentence in any one of her novels, in 
which the principles of those two great German free-thinkers 
are applied with a view to change the theological belief of her 
readers. All that bears on the best and purest spirit of 
Christianity, as found in the New Testament, such as pure 
self-sacrifice, forgetfulness of self, duty to the common hu- 
manity, George Eliot fully accepts. * * The rank I give 
George Eliot as a religious teacher is indicated when I say no 
nobler words have been spoken to humanity since the great 
Master-Teacher. • • " We understand that owing to climatic 
causes, Mr. Williams retires from his present field the 1st of 
April next. We hope to find a place for him in our Western 
Fellowship. 
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The Journal.— Onr sober cotemporary The Journal, 
published in Philadelphia, does not adhere to the monotonous 
standards it exacts of its readers. The cut of their garments 
are supposed to be unchangeable, but this Quaker paper has 
taken on a jaunty new suit throughout. More ample and in 
every way more modern, but the editor insists in its pros- 
pectus that its course will be not changed, which statement 
insures us that it will be in the future, as in the past, among 
the most respected of our visitors at the "Exchange Table." 

Hyde Park, Mass.— This society, with its new pastor, 
Rev. A. J. Rich, is getting upon its feet. The church and 
Sunday School have been thoroughly organized, and both 
have more than doubled since the new regime came into oper- 
ation. From having gone behind-hand the previous two 
years one thousand dollars in running expenses, notwith- 
standing the society received five hundred dollars from the A. 
U. A., the society now pays its bills, and sent word last Fall 
to the A. U. A. "not to send any more money, as we do not 
need it." The prospects are that they shall soon be able to 
help other churches, having already sent $120 to Mr. Shippen. 

A Constructive "1io:'—Manford't Afogatine for Febru- 
ary contains a careful, critical sermon by Bro. Douthit on 
Water Baptism. It is an elaborate denial of the common Bap- 
tist and " Campbellite" interpretation of this rite. It is thor- 
oughly destructive and a fine illustration of what is ungen. 
erously called negative preaching with which, when applied 
to some other sectarian doctrines,our Shelbyville apostle him- 
self has little sympathy. But practically, in common with 
every other earnest champion of a larger truth, he finds at 
times that N-o is the most emphatic way of spelling yes. 
Disprove the smaller proposition and the larger one is as- 
serted. 

Michigan.— The Unitarian Society at Grand Haven, at 
its annual meeting made two very wise resolutions — viz, 1. 
To retain S. W, Sample as their pastor another year. 2. To 
build a church next summer. Hon. Dwight Cutler is chair- 
man of the building committee, which means "business." 
And they did another good thing— subscribed most of the 

ministers' salary for the year on the spot The Manistee 

movement has settled into a year's experiment Rev. J. H. 
Thompson, of Syracuse, is to nurse the babe, and we see a 
package of " Unity Hymns and Chorals" at our elbow marked 
for that destination. They go as assistant missionaries to 
this cause. 

Episcopalian. — A joint committee, representing the clergy 
and laity, have held their first session in New York for the 
"liturgical enrichment" of the Prayer Book— but one of their 
rules declares that '" no alterations should be made touching 
either statements or standards of doctrine in the Church." 
This reminds us of— 

"Mother, may I go out tonrim? 

Oh yes, my darling daughter. 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 

But doo't go near the water." 

Charles Lamb suggested to Coleridge that he might improve 
his conversations by occasional flashes of silence. We know 
of no better way to enrich the liturgy of the Episcopal Church 
than by introducing "flashes of silence" concerning the antique 
doctrines that have dropped out of the convictions of so 
many in pulpits and pews. 



Chicago, III.— Prosperity seems to make glad all the ac- 
tivities of the Liberal Faith in this city. At the present time 
St. Paul's church (Universalist) and the Third Unitarian are 
buoyant since the leaden fetters of debt have been cast off. 
Unity church, with its new pastor, is radiant over the weekly 
increase of rentals. The Church of the Messiah is happy 
without a single sensation. Bro. Herford is, we suppose, 
hoping to add to the Christian graces which are already real- 
ized in his parishes, the severe sobriety and stolid fortitude of 
Islam by a course of five Sunday evening lectures on "Mo- 
hammed and Mohammedanism." Prof. Swingand Dr. Thom- 
as continue to attract their weekly throngs, while Unity and 
the headquarter interest at 75 Madison street are about 
to — — , but wait till next time. It is a little too good to 
tell this time. 



^HE j^TUDY ^ABLE. 



Tint Came. Volume I., Number 1. American News Co. ; 10 cts. 

The Atlantic Monthly. February. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $4.00 per annum. # 

The Unitarian Review. February. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. (3.00 per 
annum. 

The Dial. February. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, ft per 
annum. 

What Do Unitarians Believe t By Mrs. C. R. James, Pastor of First 
Ecclesiastical Society, Brooklyn Conf. pph. Published by the author. 

Sketches and Reminiscences or the Radical Club. By Mrs. John 
T. Sargent. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, pp. 418. S2.00. 

Ballads and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston, pp. 11a. 50 cts. 

Sot Discussions before the Second Congregational Society of Leicester, 
Mass., by Samuel B. Weston, with an appendix containing extract from the 
Southgate Mill and the Decision of Committee of Reference. 

LITERARY NOTES. 
Gerald Massey is about to publish the first two volumes of 
an elaborate work entitled "A Book of Beginnings." These 
volumes will concern themselves concerning Egyptians, origin 

of language, religion, myths, etc Harper Brothers have 

issued a new volume of sermons of the lamented F. W. Rob- 
ertson, a man whose insight and high spirituality prohibits 
any sectarian label. He was pre-eminently a member of the 
church universal and his sermons are breathings of the better 

life. Tennyson has a new drama entitled " The Cup." 

John Fiske's "Who are the Aryans?" in the February Atlan- 
tic, and Chadwick's " Church Building in the Middle Ages," 
together with President Livermore's article on " Prohibition," 
are to be included among the important magazine contribu- 
tions of the month. — The Critic ; one more venture in the 
domain of popular literary criticism, starts out with good 
promise. It has a portrait of Wm. Blake, and a notice of him 
by E. C. Stedman, and other interesting matter.* 

Selections feom Fenelon. Wisdom Series. Roberts Bros., Boston. 
1879. pph. 194. 50, 

This little volume of "Selections" is culled, chiefly, from 
the writings of Fenelon translated by Mrs. H. L. Sidney 
Lear and published in London. It is prefaced by a short 
but admirable memoir of this remarkable man. 

Methods change, expression takes on new form, thought is 
born into larger life, but the experience of the soul is the 
same in all ages. Here we have the true unity; a language 
that reaches backward as well as forward. Men and women 
have always loved and hated, been glad and .sorrowful, have 
sinned and suffered, and so these words of tender counsel, 
that have been strength and comfort to perplexed souls of all 
beliefs for two hundred years, are as sweet and helpful now 
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as if they bad been written for tbe tried and yearning souls 
of to-day. F. L. K. 

Music Study in Gekmany. From the Home Correspondence of Amy 
Fay. Edited by the author of "Co-operative House-keeping." Jensen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago; pp. 348; #1.15. 

The make-up of this little book is in the usual attractive 
style of its publishers, Jansen, McClurg & Co., — bright, 
pretty covers, and plain, clear type. 

A young lady studying music in Germany, naturally through 
the medium of the mails, opens ber heart to friends at home. 
Must it be uncovered to the world? Doubtless to those 
friends these gossipy, personal letters possess "a charm of 
style" worth preserving, but it is hardly essential that the pub- 
lic should be informed that " Berlin dressmakers are abom- 
inable," or that she drank wine on occasions to an excess 
that she didn't "dare to think of." We weary of the mo- 
notony of descriptions of German Professors of Music ; of 
being told that one "composes like an angel," that his com- 
positions are " perfectly lovely," or that another is a " heavenly 
musician." Extravagances of expression may not shock the 
good taste of an intimate friend, but the public ought not to 
be so indulgent a critic. "The cadenza is tough, I tell you. 
That is the worst of these concertos. There is always a 
grand cadenza, where you must play all alone and make a 
splurge." Miss Fay has the demoralizing faculty of exagger- 
ation. She speaks of one of the Professors as an " enormous 
artist," finds a flock of birds "awfully cunning." She "sleeps 
like a log," and seldom walks, but "rushes." If one knows 
how to skim judiciously, the cream, what little there is of it, 
may be obtained with little labor. v. b. c. 

Washington Squakk. By Henry James, Jr., Harper & Brothers. New 

York. pp. 260. $1.35. 

Washington Square is the latest work of Henry James, Jr., 
but it is not his best That it lacks a striking plot, inspiring 
incidents or romantic adventure, is not surprising ; for these, 
from previous acquaintance with the author, we had no rea- 
son to expect. It is as a student of human nature, an inter- 
preter of inner life and habit of thought, a delineator of 
character, that Mr. James charms his readers and has become 
one of the most popular of living authors. What we com- 
plain of here is that he has seen fit to take a group of such 
commonplace and uninteresting individuals that they are not 
worth the trouble of making the acquaintance. 

The heroine, Catherine Sloper, is a pachyderm, without per- 
sonal charms or graceful accomplishments, prosaic and dull 
to such a degree that even her virtues, honesty and constancy 
fail to excite our enthusiasm. 

Exactly what is the purpose of the book it is difficult to 
say. It is one of the few instances among Mr. James' 
writings where all the characters are Americans. In his 
treatment of his daughter, Dr. Sloper is a very good repre- 
sentative of the average American parental method, and he is 
likewise the most interesting character in the book. Cather- 
ine Sloper is as demurely conventional as Daisy Miller was 
shockingly the reverse, yet improper Daisy calls forth our 
affection in a manner quite impossible to the proper Cath- 
erine. 

Is it quite impossible for Mr. James to depict an American 
girl who shall be neither stupid nor trifling? A. B. M'M. 

Jean Francois Mru.tr, Peasant and Paints*. Translated by Helena 
De Kay, from the French of Alfred Sender. Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co., 
1881 ; pp. 130. 

A brave struggle with poverty, adverse criticism, and ridi- 
cule. A peasant himself, loving every inch of his native 
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ground with a passionate love, but loving man more, and 
feeling his great tender heart throb with pity for the uncom- 
plaining suffering around him. Millet painted the rudest 
scenes of peasant life with uncompromising sincerity, — in 
order that " people might think of the man who gains his 
bread by the sweat of his brow :" a new and startling choice 
of subjects, which repelled the class to whom he had to look 
for his support, — but he never faltered in his task. For 
twenty years he and his felt the pinch of direst want. Often 
he knew not where to look for food or fuel for his little ones. 
His own home, like his father's, was one of simple, unaffected 
tenderness, mingled with deep religious feeling, such as are 
scattered all through the provinces of France. " He spoke 
with a tenderness unknown to unmarried men, of home, 
children, and the domestic hearth." His love of Nature was 
subdued by an awe which was almost fear. " The glory of 
God dwelling upon the. heights," — " the sadness of field and 
wood" in winter, — "the treasures of the snow," — "the un- 
speakable beauty of the frost,"— all filled his heart and soul 
with blessedness. "When his foot touched the earth he was 
strengthened and consoled." It was not till the brush was 
falling from his weary hand, and the swift approach of Death 
had covered him with its shadow, that the tide turned, and 
Millet's genius received the reward so dear to the heart of 
every Frenchman — the cross of the Legion of Honor. His 
pictures, which had vainly sought a purchaser, when finished 
were sold, even before be died, for thousands of dollars. He 
was quiet and self-restrained in his poverty: in his prosperity 
he was unmoved either by pride or vanity. E. b. g. 

'• Noblesse Oblige." Exercises for the use of the Sunday School at 
the "New Chapel,'' Brooklyn, N. Y. Prepared by its Superintendent. 
PP. 39- a 5 cts. 

"Noblesse Oblige" may not be the best Service Book for 
Liberal Schools yet made ; but in one direction it is a prophecy, 
hinting better than any other book what the best will be when 
it comes, and in another direction it shows a practical device 
in admirable application. It opens, too. a general question 
that needs discussion by Liberals. Unity gives the little 
book a special welcome, therefore. This is high praise, but 
is exactly meant. A Service of Worship is a high form of 
art ; and to say that one attempting it has made compara- 
tively little use of Bible phraseology,— thus largely discard- 
ing the help of hallowed association, — and yet has done well, 
is to say that a real worshipper and an original artist has 
been at work. If his work carries, as we think this does, 
signs of being tarty art, we may hope for something nobler 
still from the same heart and hand. 

Mr. Potts, the author, is himself the superintendent of a 
Sunday School,— that of Mr. Chadwick's church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. His Services have borne the test of use in that school. 
He starts with three aims in view :— 

(1) The first is to impress the child with "those ideas of 
man's higher relations which are in closest accordance with 
the best thought of the time ;" and to secure the ideas from 
being those of yesterday, he uses the phrases not of yester- 
day but of to-day. For him this means that he is filled to 
tbe rims of his mind with Theism, but scrupulously shuns 
the "extrinsic anthropomorphism" of common Theism, — this 
to prevent the child in its spiritual education from being 
stamped with a theology that is only outgrown with difficulty. 
His is the faith of Science,— of Science owning the deep de- 
light of reverence and proclaiming urgently the Happy Law 
of Righteousness and Helpfulness. The name of the book 
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" Noblesse Oblige," is the keynote sounding through it all. 
The shortest way to indicate its character is to index, as it 
were, the contents of the Services, — there are bat six of 
them: — 

I. The wonderful Universe ; we, the heirs of all the ages ; 
our part, to carry forward the unfinished work. 

II. The miracle of Nature ; we, bound to be a part of its 
divine order. 

III. Home, Country, and the Earth that is to be; our 
part in each. 

IV. Spring-time. 

V. The One Infinite Life; Harvest-time; our part as 
laborers. 

VI. The Universe, and Man within it. 

The faiths here implied are worded simply yet poetically ; 
not every phrase being of the best, btft no phrase jars, and 
very many sentences are both beautiful and strong. In this 
successful truthfulness lies the prophecy of the book : but 
here the general question opens, — which we venture to dis- 
cuss a little in another column, presenting the side which our 
author so strongly renounces. (See page 380.) 

(2) Our author's second wish in his Services is to let the 
read responses constantly break into song, — and here comes 
in the practical device noted above: to this end he has 
found or written many verses himself to fit the special niches, 
setting them to well-known tunes in " Sunny Side," or to 
tunes otherwise familiar. There is no printed music in his 
book, but any School using "Sunny Side" can use the book 
with little difficulty. This implies much less attention to his 
music than to his words, on Mr. Potts' part ; but it saves a 
School much trouble and expense, and secures in the songs 
both principles of an interesting form of worship, — "associa- 
tion " and " novelty." In the new hymns and verses some 
lines are made, not born ; but many of them are spirited and 
musical, carrying nobly noble meanings. We borrowed a 
Christmas Song called " Noblesse Oblige" for the last Unity, 
— where, by the way, through mistake, it slipped in under the 
head of "Contributed Articles." 

(3) His third aim has been to press every child in his school 
into the Service ; and this he does by dividing the Responses 
among the "Right," the "Left," "All," the "Assistant" and 
the "Superintendent." Also by now and then having the 
" Infant Class " sing a verse by themselves, or several classes 
take separate lines in a song. A school must needs be all 
alive under such an arrangement It must require practice, 
too. But the Brooklyn childien's new Interest in their Ser- 
vice is perhaps the best answer to the natural wonder whether 
it is not broken up into too many fragments for good and 
harmonious effect. 

All our Sunday School workers who are looking for a richer 
form of worship had better send twenty-five cents for a spec- 
imen copy of " Noblesse Oblige " to Wm. Potts, 273 De Graw 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. The book is printed for private use; 
but if orders for 500 copies accumulate, the author could fur- 
nish them from the plates, in quantities, at about $10.00 per 
hundred. We hope he will go on and give us in due time a 
Part II., containing at least ten or twelve new Services. 
Eighteen are none too many in a book of this kind which is 
to last. w. c g. 



It allays comes into my head when I'm sorry for folks, and 
feel as I can't do a power to help 'em, not if I was to get up 
f the middle o' the night — it conies into my head as Them 
above has got a deal tenderer heart nor what I've got — for I 
can't be anyways better nor Them as made me ; and if any- 
thing looks hard to me, it's because there's things I don't 
know on ; and for the matter o' that, there may be plenty o" 
things I don't know on, for it's little as I know — that it is. — 
George Eliot. 
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t " Sunday School Lessons. — Series VI. 
FiMkaei kj "Dnty," Km* 57, 71 laUm !t , Ckitsgo, ID. 

THEODORE FAKKER, 

AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 



(The referencei are mainly to Frothingham's " Life of Parker, under 
the abbreviation ••Life;" and to Parke/j "Ditcourie of Religion." Put- 
nam*' edition, under the abbreviation " D. o. R.") 

Lesson IV. 

The Quiet Pastorate. 

1. The Parish. 

He was ordained )une 21, 1837, over the church at West 
Roxbury, a suitable rather than an eminent position, a place 
where he could be both student and pastor; able to heed 
alike the counsel Dr. Francis gave at his ordination not to 
neglect his studies, and the prayer of Mr. Ware : "May his 
fondness for peculiar studies never divert him from doing 
Thy work." 

The parish consisted of some sixty families, many of them 
hard-working rural folk ; others were cultivated people used 
to wealth. "It was a new world to Theodore, born and bred 
in poverty." (Lift, p. 90.) It was a fair type of the New 
England Unitarian parish, — the orderly, reliable, self-cen- 
tred, patient, intelligent community, banded together for the 
promotion of morality and piety, not an ecclesiastical club 
for the gratification of the love of eloquence and social tastes, 
nor a lyceum for the popularising of novel information. 

2. The Parsonage. 

Here was the young wife married April 10th of the same 
year. 

(a) See the rules the husband laid down for himself. How 
human the best men seem when we know them well! With 
all his strength of character and depth of love, he finds it ne- 
cessary to resolve "never to scold," "never to look cross at 
her," "to promote her piety," etc. (Life, p. 87.) We are in 
most danger of inferior conduct at home, 1 and towards those 
we love best, because of the freedom and intimacy of domes- 
tic life. A saint at home will be a saint anywhere. 

(t) Presentiments. Said he, "Sad presentiments sometimes 
spread their shadows over my path ; but I know that two 
souls made one by love, and realizing that union, laugh at 
time and space, and live united forever." (Life, p. 86.) 

No amount of foresight or preparation for the future can 
render unnecessary the spirit of simple trust in God. Our 
hearts mast be moored to heaven, for we can find no certain 
anchorage in the future. 

(e) Daily life. He was indeed a busy man, not very con- 
scious of his clerical rank ; to vary Pope a little, "A tun of 
man. a kilderkin of priest," now working in the garden and 
the barn, talking of "bullocks, pigs, grapes, strawberries," 
and all things specially interesting to bucolic ears, always 
carrying in his pocket a rule and compass. Then greeting 
all sorts of friends with boisterous welcome, making the 
house alive with mirth, jocosity and gladness in all its forms ; 
unconventional and hearty rather than ceremonious and fas- 
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tidious ; specially fond of bookish people, those capable of 
discussing theological and philosophical problems. 
3. The Study. 

Books everywhere, — of all sorts, — constantly added to. He 
said that he read them all, and conld give a table of contents 
for each one.' Here were books seen nowhere else in the 
land, except in the hands of the most erudite and speculative 
Unitarian scholars ; the foxes, our Samson was destined to 
send, with flaming brands of aggressive eloquence, into the 
ranks of New England culture and orthodoxy. Here were 
the most radical statements of German and French thought. 
Parker remained for some time a cautious and reluctant stu- 
dent of the new views ; indeed, he never wholly abandoned 
himself to them, never endorsed rationalism in its ultimate, 
baldest form. At this time he recoiled from Richter's doubt 
of immortality, and retained to the last a sense of God, which 
he owed to his Christian heritage^ which was not in harmo- 
ny with his philosophy. Indeed, his biographer says, "The 
intensity of his faith in Providence and of his assurance of 
personal immortality seems almost fanatical to modern men 
who sympathize in general with his philosophy." (Life, p. 
$66.) 

4- The Pulpit. 

fo) Here he stood, grave, earnest, judicious, the mantle of 
his predecessor upon him. He sought to realize the tradi- 
tional congregational, clerical spirit, to be pastoM in its full- 
est sense. A soul-physician — who converged all speech and 
action to one aim, whether in public or private, whether as a 
patriot, a townsman, or as a clergyman, viz : the highest 
welfare of his people. 

(*) Beneath the old-time guise, the new voice began to 
speak, and impressed the speaker with the power and interest 
with which it invested his sermons. As be said, "I preach 
abundant heresiess and they all go down, for the listeners 
know not how heretical they are. • • • But men's faces 
looked like fires new stirred thereat." 

Preachers at the time of an intellectual revival have an im- 
mense advantage. There is the excitement of the quest of 
truth, an excitement which cannot be long maintained by its 
possession. As one thinker said, "If I hold truth captive in 
my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, in order that 
I might again pursue and capture it," which led another to 
say, "Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand Truth, and 
in his left. Search after Truth, deign' to tender me the one I 
might prefer, — in all humility, but without hesitation I should 
request Search after Truth" But the great thing is being, 
not knowing, — being, through knowing. When we find God, 
the discovery will cease to thrill us sooner or later, unless we 
act aright by the new truth ; that is, we should worship. 
Truth is not merely to be looked at, acknowledged, praised, — 
but obeyed. He who finds a truth that does not involve duty 
is like one who finds money he can't spend ! The new gospel 
of Liberalism will excite the best indoctrinated churches less 
and less, as they apply it. ' • 

5- Monday Moods. 

But the limited routine and unvarying rhythm of rural so- 
ciety taxed his patience sometimes, and the depression of ex- 
cessive study and oratorical exaltation showed itself in doubts 
of his usefulness, as in the passage (Life, p. 9s) in which he 
speaks of "going about talking tattle with old women, giving 
good advice to hypocrites," etc. He knew how to cure these 
moods, was a vigorous pedestrian, going long journeys afoot. 
He walked once from New York to Boston, making thirty 



miles a day, Call up the old story of Antaeus, the giant 
wrestler, who as long as he stood on the ground was invinci- 
ble. They might hurl him down, but the stronger he rose. 
At last Hercules overcame him, lifting him up and crushing 
him in the air. Better study-life — better church-life — better 
inward life, if we keep up manly exercise and frequent inter- 
course with wood and stream. Even Jacob got the blessing 
with the smell of the fields on him. 



1. Happy Marriage. The most important factor il mutual respect. 
Lovers should ask themselves, Do I respect the object of my affections? Is 
he or she the sort of being that I could love if beauty, health and possessions 
were gone ? Tell the story of the soldier who was engaged to a beautiful 
and accomplished young lady ; how he came back from the wars, limbless, 
scarred in face, an unsightly trunk ; bow he sent her a release from their 
engagement ; how she sent back her assurance that, if he lived, she could do 
no other than love him, whatever misfortunes had befallen, and the greater 
these were, the more anxious was she to be with him. 

3. On forming a private library. Our books should be read before 
they are shelved, — they should be the authorities for our opinions.— the sup- 
plement of memory. As the lawyer to the dient, so books to the mind, the 
means of verifying our facts. 

3. Christian Heritage. No man can wholly cut himself off from the 
past. An Englishman can no more think like a Chinaman than an apple- 
tree can bear pears. We are all borne on a great historic current, beyond 
all individual self-conscious opinion. The mind, like the body, has a com- 
plexion, a gait, a cast of features it cannot disguise or disown. Christ the 
Church, have affected andMo affect us. Let us gratefully recognise their in- 
fluence, even if we think we have transcended their attainments. 

4. The Ideal Ministry, not simply instructive and entertaining, but also 
paternal and reverential, seeking to be edifying rather than popular. The 
true minister should be a spiritual nurse, ready to give the food best suited 
to his charge. 

5. Heresy. Words change like creeds. Heresy meant, choosing for 
one's self. Miscreant meant, unbeliever. Pragmatic, diligent in business. 
Lewd, laic. Parsen, person. The real heresy is anything false to reality, a 
truth deceitfully presented, or trivial truths unduly emphasized. 



THE INFANT CLASS. 



KATE S. HAMLIN. 

I believe that no one teacher can lay out a plan of work 
which another may successfully follow. Ideas and sugges- 
tions may be interchanged and may prove of great assistance ; 
but each individual teacher must put more or less of her own 
originality into whatever plan she may make or adopt. I do 
not wish to be understood, in presenting my method, as doing 
so in the belief that it is the best method, or that it might 
even be called good, compared with many others. It has, 
however, proved to be the most satisfactory in my own class 
and with my own peculiarities and limitations, of any which 
I had previously tried, and I willingly consent to give it to 
the readers of Unity. 

I am favored in being allowed by the superintendent and 
other officers of the school with which I am connected, to 
manage my department exactly as I choose. I am restricted 
in no sense. If I feel the need of new books for the library, 
of lesson or reward cards for the little ones, I always feel at 
liberty to make such purchases as I realize are needed, and 
the Sunday School kindly and generously meets any such ex- 
penses that I may incur. I believe that this freedom which 
is granted me in every way, and the hearty assistance which 
I receive whenever I have occasion to ask for it, is at the 
foundation of any little success that I may have achieved. I 
certainly could not have worked heartily without them. Any 
teacher who is restricted cannot do what she would otherwise 
be capable of doing. At no time have I felt obliged to carry 
out pet hobbies of minister or superintendent, but have gone 
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on in my own way. The first thing I asked, and asked de- 
cidedly, was that I might have for the Infant Class, although 
it was small, a room apart from the Sunday School room, and 
that it should be suitably furnished with low settees, black- 
board, and other necessary articles. Through the kindness 
of members of the Sunday School I was able to purchase a 
number of bright child pictures and mottoes with which to 
ornament the walls. It seems to me that even in a very small 
school the little children will be far happier, and the teacher 
will be able to do far more for them, if she can have them 
apart from the older scholars and classes. 

We always join the whole school in the opening service, 
and it is with pleasure that I say here we have used for the 
past few months the Unity services, and although we have 
been through them all several times, I think no one has be- 
come tired of them, — and I am sure a hearty welcome will be 
given to the second series of services when it shall have been 
issued. At the close of the opening exercises the Infant De- 
partment adjourns to its own room. Once there, the children 
seem at home, and I myself feel that our Sunday School is 
just beginning. Coats are unbuttoned, tippets are untied, 
and books laid aside. When the children are in order they 
repeat after me the lines of a little verse in the form of a 
prayer. Although the older ones know it and could say it by 
themselves, I have learned by experience that it is better to 
say it, phrase by phrase, and allow them to say it after me. 
It helps the little ones who are not apt fo come regularly, and 
who therefore forget from time to time. After that they sing 
one or more verses of some simple hymn from the Sunny Side, 
—"Singing from the Heart," " I Asked a Rivulet to Tell," 
and "Open the Door for the Children" being among their 
favorite ones. The collection is then taken up, and when the 
pennies are put into my hands I always let the children add 
them up, to see how many they have given me. It varies the 
exercises, and I find tbey enjoy it. Last Sunday being the 
first Sunday in the month, their contribution was to go to the 
"Children's Mission" in Boston. There was a chance, and I 
improved it, to tell them, as I have often done before, some- 
thing about the " Mission," and to tell them how much the 
little sum they had contributed, would do. It was but a small 
amount, but when they saw that there was enough to buy a 
pretty picture-book for some little boy or girl who perhaps 
had none, or breakfasts for four or five hungry children, there 
was a smile of pleasure on their faces, and for a moment they 
seemed to realize that there was joy in giving as well as in 
receiving. Sometimes a child has something he wishes to say, 
and I always let him say it. Often it has nothing to do with 
Sunday School. It may be simply that "I have a new sled," 
or " I went to school last week, or " I have a baby sister at 
home," or it is something that the child has seen, — und I 
think a teacher never loses anything by devoting a few minutes 
of the hour to a closer acquaintance with her children. It 
may interfere with the lesson she has planned, but no matter 
if it does ; the lesson of the moment is often a live one, while 
the lesson she has prepared becomes, under the influence of 
the moment, dead. It has often happened that the most 
profitable lessons were those of which I had never thought 
until some chance word suggested them at the time. 

As to what the nature of the lesson for the little ones 
shall be, there is a diversity of opinion. -I have tried various 
methods and find that my best work is done in giving all the 
children the same lesson, and then, when it is learned, I make 
that the text of a talk to them. In my experience this gives 
a unity to each Sunday's lesson which is not gained by re- 
quiring of the children 'the recitation of verses all differing 
from each other. I find, however, that other teachers are 
successful in interesting their children by giving them differ- 
ent verses ; they like the variety. So, after all, it depends on 
the teacher's way of putting the lesson, undoubtedly, as to 
what special method is the best for her to adopt. 

After the lesson there is the exchange of books and the dis- 
tribution of "merits" (for I always give those to the children, 
and then when they have four they return them to me and I 
give them a picture or reward card). Order and quiet are re- 
quired, a little prayer is repeated, and school is dismissed. 
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The Jewish Chronicle gives the following as the creed 
of Garibaldi, quoting his own language : " I adhere in every- 
thing to Monotheism, whose aim is the worship of truth, and 
of the fraternity of nations." 

Golden Rule. — A New York pastor has had a dream in 
which he was hitched to a carriage stuck in the mud. He 
was surprised to find that, notwithstanding his entire congre- 
gation seemed to be pushing behind, he could not draw ahead. 
So he went to examine. But behold I he could not find a 
person. However, on opening the carriage door, he found 
deacons and all quietly sitting inside. 

" I had a dream ; it was not all a dream." 

The Index. — The Milwaukee correspondent of this paper, 
describing the various literary and art clubs of that city, 
says : "The 'Fortnightly Club' is an older and more con- 
servative organization. It is a picked society with a mem- 
bership limited to sixty gentlemen, who meet for mutual pleas- 
ure and profit, and read papers, followed by discussion upon 
any and every topic, not excepting theology. It is radical in 
the free expression of opinion, but conservative in the rigid 
exclusion of women from membership. This club has lateral- 
ly been courteous enough to extend to ladies an invitation to 
attend the meetings, listen to the papers, and join, if they 
please, in the discussion. This courtesy is, however, regard- 
ed in the light of the old-time chivalry by the ladies of Mil- 
waukee, and not as a recognition of their ability or of the 
rank they now take in science, art .and literature. Therefore, 
they do not respond to the gallant invitation of the club very 
generally or very cordially." Why not accept the situation 
gracefully? As it stands it seems that the gentlemen have 
the advantage, even in point of courtesy. 

The Unitarian Herald. — In an address before the Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary Board in Manchester, England, Rev. 
W. Harrison tells of an old minister in the United States 
"who was a very good preacher, but only bore an indifferent 
character, who said every church ought to have three minis- 



TRIBUTE TO LUCRETIA MOTT. 

From the Friends Intelligencer. 

Some human lives seem blended all of gloom. 
Bitter as Marah — sown with doubts and fears — 
Death gathers into sheaves of blasted ears, 

And burns to ashes In the fire of doom. 

And some seem blent of sunshine, brief but fair 
As days in April bound about with frost. 
The budding promise withers and is lost, 
• And all the summer dips toward despair. 

But this great woman fell on fruitful days. 
They ran through all the seasons of her life — 
Childhood and youth, and then the happy wife 

And gracious mother all her children praise. 

Steadfast in duty, high and wide of thought. 
Loyal in friendship, tender in her love, 
Pure in her heart as those who dwell above. 

Herself the ensample of the truth she taught 

Farewell, dear friend, this world, so long thy home. 
Is richer for thy presence and thy grace. 
Blessed are they who with thee see God's face; 

Blessed art thou who to thine own hast come. 

—Robert Collyer. 
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ters, one to preach, one to visit, and another to set a good ex- 
ample." The same paper congratulates England that it is 
not a novel-reading country. Of last year's pnblications, 
5,708 in number, there were 580 novels, against 975 Theolog- 
ical and Biblical works. "The fact that nearly one-fourth of 
the publications for the year were more or less educational, 
intended for the young; that works on science and history ex- 
ceeded in number the novels issued ; and that the distinctly 
religious still heads the list, ought to convince us that Eng- 
land is not deteriorating, but that the reading public, on the 
whole, choose their publications wisely." 

Harper's Monthly.— Friends of Thackeray will appre- 
ciate this bit of a story, told by F. H. Underwood in an 
article on James Russell Lowell: " The thought of grief for 
the death of an imaginary person is not quite so absurd as it 
might appear. One day while the great novel of 'The New- 
comes' was in course of publication, Lowell, who was then 
in London, met Thackeray on the street. The novelist was 
serious in manner, and his looks and voice told of weariness 
and affliction. Pie saw the kindly inquiry in the poet's eyes, 
and said, 'Come into Evans's, and I'll tell you all about it. 
/ have killed the Colonel.' So they walked in and took a 
table in a remote comer, and then Thackeray, drawing the 
fresh sheets of MS. from his breast-pocket, read through 
that exquisitely touching chapter which records the death of 
Colonel Newcome. When he came to the final Adtum, the 
tears which had been swelling his lids for some time trickled 
down his face, and the last word was an almost inarticulate 
sob." 

The Christian Register. — "Rev. Robert Collyer writes 
to the Christian Life to deny the story that seventeen per- 
sons gave up their pews in the Church of the Messiah in con- 
sequence of a sermon he preached about 'A Man Who Lied 
For His Party.' * * • It would have been a very curious 
thing, indeed, if there had been any trouble in this particular 
connection, because the discourse in question was a nice, safe, 
easy-going old production I have had by me this many a 
year, revamped to fit an occasion, and with some things add- 
ed which seemed true to the day. I met a very capital Epis- 
copal rector (he reads my books) on the morning after it was 
preached. He had seen the report, and said, with a fine 
laugh, 'You have been giving them hash, 1 see.' 'Well, don't 
tell,' I answered. 'Nobody knows save you and me,* which 
he promised on the spot. That sermon, by the way, seems 
destined to be getting itself into a mischief. It is not very 
long since two young gentlemen, curates in the Church of 
England, came to drink tea with us ; and one of them said, 
'1 was in a church at the west of London last summer, and 
heard a sermon from such a text, which, as it seemed rather 
curious, I remembered very well indeed. Then I happened 
on a book of yours, and found the same discourse in it, I 
think word for word. • Now, to which of you shall 1 ascribe 
the original, sir ?' * * * One of us stole that sermon, as 
sure as the day; and the queer thing is how a discourse 
against falsehood should be forever turning up as the father 
of lies." 

The Monthly Register, of the Philadelphia Society for 
Organizing Charity, contains a letter from Miss Octavia Hill 
of London, who can put the essence of the " New Charity" 
into words, having first become famous by putting it into a 
great London deed. She writes : " Tell your fellow-workers 
from me, will you? how much interested I am to hear of 



what they have done and are doing. I am satisfied that visit- 
ing, such as I gather you have established, which brings 
those of different classes into real friendly relations, must in 
time help to raise those who are fallen low in any sense of 
the word : from wealth, little can be hoped ; from intercourse 
everything. That is to say, everything we have to give 
seems to communicate itself to those we love and know ; if 
we are true we make them truthful ; if faithful, full of faith ; 
if earnest and energetic, earnest and energetic : while they 
give to us whatever they excel in, — patience, energy, hope, in- 
dustry. It is only a gradual process, but is a sure one. Hu- 
man intercourse, in God's own mercy, seems appointed to be 
the influence strongest of all for moulding character. What 
we strongly desire to see those we work among become, what 
we ourselves struggle to be, that or something nearer to it, 
in time, they will be ; and as poverty, drunkenness, dirt, and 
many other outward evils, spring from character, so we can 
only really teach them by moulding character : first our own, 
and then insensibly and gradually those of our friends, poor 
or rich, and submitting in turn to learn from them in all in 
which they are greater or better than we. Thus, and thus 
only, can we help one another ; and your systems and our 
systems are valuable just in so far as they bring loving and 
helpful people among those who suffer or sin, and enable the 
different powers developed in different classes of people to 
tell on one another. From the beginning of the world it has 
been so, and we shall find no other way to save and to help. 
What we are in our homes, our shops, our markets, our 
schools, our whole lives, that we shall be among our poor. 
You who seem to have succeeded in developing regular visit- 
ing to a great extent, may be happy in remembering that it 
means the human intercourse, help, and friendliness which * 
will lighten, cheer and purify many a home. I am sure you 
will scorn all systems if ever they become mere routine, and 
will feel that each visitor is bound to throw into the regular 
work the utmost amount of fire and heart ; that your wisdom 
must be penetrated with tenderness, and your mercy far- 
seeing in its wisdom." 



IT MAY BE YOUR TURN NEXT. 



From the Boston Evening Gazette. 

Judge not too harshly, O, my friend, 

Of him your fellowynan, 
But draw the veil of qharity 

About him if you can. 
He once was called an honest man, 

Before some trial vexed — 
He stepped from out the narrow way — 

It may be your turn next. 

You heard, one day, a single word 

Against a person's name ; 
O, bear it not from door to door 

To further hurt his fame. 
If you're the man you claim to be, 

Remember then the text, 
To "Speak no evil," true or false — 

It may be your turn next. 

The world is bad enough, we own, 

And may need still more light ; 
Yet, with true love to all, may be 

Help in the cause of right. 
Let up the sinful and the weak. 

The soul by care perplexed, 
Well knowing that to drink the gall 

It may be your turn next. 
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N NOUN CEMENTS. 



EASTER SERVICE. 
The Western Unitarian S. S. Society has in preparation 
a new Easter Service, arranged by Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 
Send orders to Unity office. 



THEODORE PARKER, 

AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

A series of Sunday School Lessons, by R. Andrew Griffin, 
of Marlboro, Mass., will appear in the current numbers of 
Unity, beginning with issue of January 15. 



CHANNING, 

AND T H E UNITARIAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

By W. C. Gannett. A series of Sunday School Lessons 
just completed in Unity, is now ready in neat pamphlet, 
published by West Unitarian S. S. Society, 75 Madison St., 
for sale. Single copies, 15 cts,; per dozen, $1.25. 



UNITY LEAFLET, NO. 3. 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

By C. G. Howland. This Essay, published in former num- 
bers of Unity, has been issued in leaflet form, and can be 
obtained from Unity office. Single copies, 5 cts. each ; $3.00 
per hundred. 



INFANT CLASS CARDS, D. AND E. 
Two new series of Infant Class Cards, to correspond with 
Unity Lessons on Home and School Life, are in preparation. 
The mechanical work is entrusted to Tabor & Co., of New 
Bedford, and it is hoped that in artistic attractions they will 
equal series C. 

UNITY SONGS AND SERVICES. Part II. 
The second part of Mr. Blake's Sunday School Service 
Book is being pushed as rapidly as possible, and it is hoped 
will be ready by first of March. 



"UNITY HYMNS AND CHORALS." 

The Third Edition is already in press. The following 
is from the last issue of the Literary World, Boston : 

A small volume of eighty-four pages comes to us from 
Chicago, with the title, *' Unity Hymns and Chorals for the 
Congregation and the Home." Extended notice of hymn- 
books is not in our power, but we can say for this work that 
the selection of its words is such as to give it rank, as a col- 
lection of religious poetry, with books like Mrs. Tileston's 
fine collection, "Quiet Hours." Many of the verses are by 
Whittier, Lowell, F. T. Palgrave, and S. Longfellow ; the re- 
mainder are worthy of such a fellowship. A novel feature is 
the cutting across of the pages between the hymns and the 
music, so that any tune may be conveniently used in connec- 
tion with any hymn in the book, without holding it open in 
two places. A selection of chorals is offered for the enrich- 
ing of the present rather bare form of Congregational ser- 
vices. The volume, for its literary value, its chorals, and its 
novelty in combining all the hymns with all the fit tunes, is 
worthy of examination by all, without regard to theological 
belief, who feel that the highest poetical gifts and the most 
attractive music are to be sought and used in religious wor- 
ship. [Unity Office, Chicago. 35c] 



UNITY PUBLICATIONS. 
Three bound volumes of Unity, a complete file, making • 
missionary library in itself, valuable for reference, and still 
more valuable to lend. Each of these volumes contain papers 
worthy of a permanent place in the home of the believer in 
the Unity, based on Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 

Vol. I. of Unity, then known as The Pamphlet Mis- 
sion, indexed and bound in flexible cover, making a neat 
book of 296 pages. Price 50 cents, by mail 60 cents. This 
volume contains 

W.C. Gannett's "Destructive and Constructive Liberalism," 
John W. Chadwick's Paper on "Voltaire," 

O. B. Frothingham's "Spirit of the New Truth," 
Robert Collyer's "Retreat, Not Victory," 

T. B. Forbush's "Evolution of Religion." 

Besides valuable papers by Dr. Thomas, Jas. Freeman Clarke, 
Revs. Savage, Simmons, Snyder, and others. 

Vol. II., same form and price as above, contains 

T. W. Higginson's famous article on "The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions," 

Brooke Herford's National Conference Sermon on "Out- 
spokenness in Religious Life," 
Rabbi Kohler on "The Old Testament," 

J. LI. Jones on "The Liberal Sunday School," 

And other papers by Messrs. Samuel Longfellow, Herbert, 
Learned, J. H. Allen, Blake, Wendte, Bixby, and others. 

Vols. III. and IV., indexed and bound together, half 
leather, making a volume of 388 pages, sent for $1.75; by 
mail $2x0. This book contains the twelve articles on 

•' The Growth of Doctrine, or the Old-New Creed," 



"Trinity-Unity," 
" Incarnation," 
" Miracles," 
"Inspiration," 
"Predestination." 
"Original Sin," 

Also the eleven studies of 



"Vicarious Atonement," 
"Conversion," 
" The Kingdom of God," 
"Immortality," 
" Heaven and Hell" 
" Prayer," 



'The Liberal Preachers in America out of the Pulpit." 



' Bryant," 
" Longfellow," 
" Lowell," 
"Whittier," 
" Holmes," 



"Thoreau," 
"Whipple," 
"John Fiske," 
" Draper," 

" Emerson" (Poet), 



"Emerson" (Essayist), 

J. Vila Blake's most affective "Letter to a Friend," on Nat- 
ural Religion ; Dr. Julia Holmes Smith's Paper on "Southern 
Women ;" three series of Unity S. S. Lessons ; eighteen of 
F. L. Hosmer's selections of Scripture, "Old and New," 
and other valuable matter. 

The three volumes of Unity, Complete, to March 1, 
1880, sent by express at buyer's expense, for $2.25. 



IN PREPARATION. 



Volumes V. and VI. of Unity, indexed and bound to- 
gether in half-leather, uniform with Vol. III. and IV., $1.75, 
per mail, $2.00. 
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SKETCHES AND REMINISCENCES 

—OF— 

THE RADICAL CLUB OF BOSTON. 

Essays, Discussions, and Poems, by 

Emerson, Dr. Hedge, 

Wliittier, Prof. Pierce, 

Longfellow, Wendell Phillips, 

Holmes, C. A. Bartol, 

Higginson, Mrs. Howe, 

And other distinguished authors. 

Edited by Mrs. John T, SakGENT. urao. Illustrated. 
Price $3.00. 

A work of over 300 pages, prepared under the direction 
of Mrs. John T. Sargent, and containing choice gleanings 
from the discussions and conversations on philosophy, re- 
ligion, and literature, which have been held at the Chestnut 
Street Radical Club, by many of the foremost thinkers of 
America. 

" Many a reader's mouth will water as he reads these pages. 
Oh, to have been there listening to this high debate !" — Chris- 
tian Register. 

"It will be specially prized by independent and radical 
thinkers for the seed-grain of which it is full."— A'. Y. Ex- 
press. 

"Freighted with solid and comprehensible riches of 
thought." — Boston Herald. 

" It would be difficult anywhere to find such an able treat- 
ment of so many important subjects, and by so many men 
and women of culture and genius." — Free Religious Index. 

UStfKor sale by all booksi-'.Ws, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

JAMES B. OSGOOD & CO , Boston. 



"V7ESTER1T 



Theodore Parker. 



PORTRAIT. 



Wc are glad to announce that we have secured a few excel- 
lent impressions (6x10 inches) of S. A. Schoff's fine line en- 
graving of Theodore Parker. 

His friends all agree that this is 

THE BEST PORTRAIT EXTANT 

of this great and good man, and, we believe, it has never be- 
fore been offered for sale. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH. 

Address, UNITY OFFICE, 

75 Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 



75 MADISON STREET, ROOM. 57. 



Chicago, ill- 



Frances L. Roberts, Superintendent. 
LIBERAL. BOOKS. 

Publications of the American Unitarian Association and 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, and other 
Liberal publications, kept for sale or promptly obtained. 
Visitors to Chicago who sympathize with our work are cor- 
dially invited to call. Correspondence concerning Liberal 
works and methods, cheerfully attended to. 

STANDARD WORKS' ?Q\ THE LIB BABY. 

Sent on receipt of the price postpaid. 
I'hannlns Literature. 

Channing's Works, complete with introduction and 

Index *> 00 

Channing's Life, uniform with above I 00 

Channing's Works, complete English edition, paper . . 40 
Channing's Memoirs, 3 vols., with extracts from cor- 
respondence and manuscripts 2 50 

The Perfect Life, W. E. Channing I 50 

Reminiscences of Channing. E. P, Peabody 2 00 

Channing — A Centennial Memory. C. T. Brooks. 1 50 

Theodore Parker's Worke. 

Discourse on Religion, with Introduction by O. B. 
Frothingham. and Biographical Sketch by Hannah 
E. Stevenson. Table of contents prepared by W. C. 

Gannett. Cloth $1 50 

Paper 1 00 

The same (few copies) shop worn 50 

.1. Freeman Clarke's Works. 

Orthodoxy. Truths and Errors $1 25 

Steps of Belief 1 00 

Ten Great Religions 3 00 

Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion. Cloth... 50 
Paper ss 

James Martlneau's Works. 

Endeavors after Christian Life *i 00 

Hours of Sacred Thought. First series a 00 

" " " Second series 2 00 

Studies of Christianity 12; 

C. A. Barter* Works. 

Radical Problems. $2 00 

The Rising Faith ... 3 00 

Principals and Portraits 2 00 

Grains of Gold. A book of selections 60 

Bookw for Bible Students. 

The Bible for Learners. 3 Vols ftf, ;p 

The Bible of To-day, I. W. Chadwick | $0 

The Bible: Lectures by N. M. Mann to 

What Is the Bible? J. T. Sunderland .. , 00 

Noyes" Translation Ne v Testament j 5e . 

" " Prophets. 2 Vols a l 0 

)"' ' 1 as 

" " Psalms and Proverbs 1 21 

I.ivermorc's Commentaries. Gospels, Acts and Ro- 
mans. 4 Vols. Each 1 

Sawyer's Introduction to New Testament > w 

Morison's Notes on Matthew | j* 



